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ENTERED  AT  THE  POST-OFFICE,  MEDINA,  OHIO,  AS  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER. 


GLEAi^lNGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


A.3DTrEK,TISEIwflCE:N-TS. 


We  require  that  every  advertiser  satisfy  us  of 
responsibility  and  intention  to  do  all  that  he  agrees, 
and  that  his  goods  are  really  worth  the  price  asked 
for  them. 

Rates  for  Advertisements. 
AU  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of 

30  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  Insertion. 

12  lines,  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.    Discounts 

will  be  made  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  and  upward,  3  insertions,  5  per  cent;  6 
insertions,  10  per  cent;  9  insertions,  15  per  cent; 
12  insertions,  20  per  cent. 

On  .50  lines  (H  column)  and  upward  1  insertion,  5  per 
cent;  3  insertions,  10  per  cent;  6  insertions,  15 
per  cent ;  9  insertions,  20  per  cent;  12  insertions, 
25  per  cent. 

On  100  lines  (whole  column)  and  upward,  1  insertion, 
10  per  cent;  3  insertions,  15  per  cent;  6  inser- 
tions, 20  per  cent;  Qinsertions,  25  per  cent;  12  in- 
sertions, 333^  per  cent. 

On  200  lines  (whole  page)  1  insertion,  15  per  cent;  3 
insertions,  20  per  cent;  6  insertions,  25  per  cent; 
9  insertions,  30  per  cent;  12  insertions,  40  per 
cent.  A.  I.  ROOT. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Early  Italm  &  Gpai  Oieaiis. 

Imported  and  home-bred;  nuclei  and  full  colo- 
nies. For  quality  and  purity,  my  stock  of  bees  can 
not  be  excelled  in  the  United  States.  I  make  a 
specialty  of  manufacturing  the  Dunham  foundation. 
Try  it.  If  you  wish  to  purchase  Bees  or  Supplies, 
send  for  my  new  Circular,  containing  directions  for 
introducing  queens,  remarks  on  the  new  races  ot 
Bees,  &c.  Address 
Itfd  DR.  J.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


HUBBEH  STAMPS 

DATING,    ADDRESSING,    BUSINESS, 
LETTER    HEADS,  ETC. 


No.  1. 


No.  3. 


Address  only,  like 
No.  1,  $1.50;  with  bu- 
siness card,  like  No.  2, 
$2.00;  with  movable 
months  and  figures  for 
dating,  like  No.  3,  $3.00. 
Full  outfit  included— 
pads,  ink,  box,  etc. 
Sent  by  mail  postpaid. 
Without  ink  and  pads, 
50c  less. 

Put  your  stamp  on 
every  card,  letter,  pa- 
per, book,  or  anything 
else  that  you  may  send 
out  by  mail  or  express 
and  you  will  save  j'our- 
self  and  all  who  do  business  with  you 
trouble."    I  know,  you  see. 

We  have  those  suitable  for  Druggists,  Grocery- 
men,  Hai^dware  Dealers,  Dentists,  &c.,  &c.  Send  for 
Circular.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


1^0.2. 


woriu  of 


Cash  for  Beeswax! 

Will  pay  32c  per  lb.  cash,  or  34c  in  trade  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  38c  per  lb.,  or  45c,  for  best 
selected  wax.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  S.— Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and 
tell  how  much  you  have  sent,  I  can  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  to  send  wax  by  Express.        A.  I.  Root. 


BARnms' 

Patent  Foot  and  Steam  Power 
Machinery.  Complete  outfits  for 
Actual  work-shop  business.  Lathes 
for  Wood  or  Metal.  Circular  Saws, 
Scroll  Saws,  Formers.  Mortisers, 
Tenoners.  etc.,  etc.  Machines  on 
trial  if  desired.  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  Free. 

\V.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNC:S, 
Rockford,  ^Vin.  Co.,  Illinois. 

No.  2009  Main  St.  lltfd 


Oldest  Bee  Faper  in  America— Established  in  1861. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 

AVEEKLY,  at  $2.00  a  year. 

M01VTHL.Y  EDITION,  32  page»«,  $1.00  a  year. 

THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 

925  West  Madison  Street,  Cliicago,  111. 


The  A  B  G  of  Bee  Gultdre. 

Bound  in  paper,  mailed  for  $1.00.  At  wholesale, 
same  price  as  Gleanings,  (but  will  be  sent  to  any 
postofllce  singly),  with  which  it  may  be  clubbed. 
One  copy,  $1.00 ;  2  copies,  $1.90  ;  three  copies,  $3.75  ; 
five  copies,  $4.00  ;  ten  copies,  $7.50. 

The  same,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  with  the  covers 
neatly  embellished  in  embossing  and  gold,  one  copy, 
$1.25;  2  copies,  $2.40;  three  copies,  ^.50;  five  cop- 
ies, $5.25;  ten  copies,  $10.00.  If  ordered  by  freight 
or  express,  the  postage  may  be  deducted,  which  will 
be  12c  on  the  book  in  paper,  and  15c  each,  on  the 
book  in  cloth. 

Cook's  Manual  in  paper  i)r  doth  at  the  same  jyrice  as 
above. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


Comb  Foundation  MachineS 


$10.00  TO  $50.00. 


SAMPLES   OF  FOUNDATION    FREE,  OR    WITH 

OUR    ONE -POUND  SECTION   BOX  BY 

MAIL  FOR  FIVE  CENTS. 

For  illustrations  see  our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Apiarian  Implements  and  Supplies,  mailed  on  ap- 
pUcation.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


C1L.XJBBI]VG    LIST. 

We  will  send  Gleanings— 

With  The  American  Bee  Journal       ($2  00) $3  75 

"     The  Bee-Keeper's  Magazine        (1  2.">) 2  00 

"     The  Bee-Keeper's  Guide              (    50) 140 

"     The  Kansas  Bee-Keeper              (1  (10) 1  75 

"     The  New  England  Apiarian        (    75) 150 

'■     The  American  Apiculturist        d  00) 1  75 

"      All  of  the  above  Journals 6  75 

With  American  Agriculturist     ($150) 2  25 

"      British  Bee  Journal             (100)  175 

"     Prairie  Farmer                      (2  00) 2  75 

"     Rural  New  Vorker                (3  00) 3  00 

"     Scientific  American               (3  20)  3  .50 

"     Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Gardener  (1  GO)  1  75 

"     U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide  (1  50) 3  36 

"     Sunday  School  Times,  weekly,  (3  00) 3  85 

\  Above  rata  inclxide  all  postage,^ 
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Contents  of  this  Number. 


Apiculture,  Dark  Side  of  ...  6 
Apiculture,  is  it  Healthful?.. IS 

Basswoods,  Planting 25 

Balch's  Report 23 

Banner  Apiarv 5 

Bees,  Robbins"'  Strain 18 

Bees,  Banishing 26 

Been,  Gentlest  12 

Bees  in  Separate  Apiaries. .  .21 

Bees90inilps  an  Hour 13 

Benton's  Letter 18 

Blasted  Hopes 30 

Candy,  The  Good, no  good... 27 

Cash  with  Order 22 

Circulars  Received 32 

C I  over.  Pea- Vine 20 

Clover,  Sweet 1-2 

Combs,  Changing 23 

Conventions 32 

DakotH   22,26 

Dixon's  Second  Report 9 

Editorials 31 

Fdn.,  Price  of 31 

Feeders  and  Feeding 17 

Feeding  Ext.  Honey 11,13 

Fert.  in  Conflnement 25 

Floats  for  Feeders 17 

Foul  Brood     12,24 

Fradenburg's  E.'cperience...20 

Given  Press     31 

Half-Heartedness H 

Heads  of  Grain  22 

Hive,  Marking  with  Bushes..27 
Hires,  Single-story 8 


Hives,  Warm.  Large  Vent's. 23 

Hobler's  Yield 10 

Honev-Boards  of  Zinc. 10, 11,  24 

Honey,  to  Sell  It 11,13,20 

Honey,  Time  it  will  Keep..  ..29 

Honey  Column 3 

Hutchinson's  Report 12 

Italians  Ahead 23 

Michigan  Convention 11 

Notes  and  Queries 29 

Pails 23 

Paper, Tarred 22 

Pocket  Tool-Chest 17 

Queens,  Age  to  Fertlilize — 27 

Queens,  Losing  Virgin 27 

Queens,  to  Rear 13 

Queens  Mating  Twice 12 

Queens  Across  the  Ocean — IS 

Queen-Cells,  Caging 26 

Queen,  Black,  to  find 13 

Reportof  P.  D.  Miller 26 

Robinson  on  Wintering  ...    21 

Rust 24 

Separators  12 

Show-Case.  Sturwold's U 

Stings,  to  Prevent      13 

Stings,  Queer  Facts  About.. .23 

Suear,  Pure 6 

Sunday  Swarming,  etc 7 

The  Growlerv  .W 

Tomtits  and  Bees 26 

Ventilation.  Abundant 22 

Wisconsin.  North-AVest 21 

Voder's  Report 27 


LC.  H.  Deank,  formerly  of  Mortonsville,  Ky.] 

SIMPLICITY     HIVES 

FOR    1884 

200,000  rSET  CLEAB.  lUMCBER, 

Large  Capacity  for  Manufacturing. 

Best  workmanship  guaranteed.  Se'  d  for  estimates 
on  car  loads  to  the  trade.    We  can  please  you. 
Address— 

DEANE,  RODMAN  <t  SNEED, 

Frankfort,  Kv.. 
Or,  C.  H.  DE.ANE,  Jett,  Franklin  Co.,  Ky.  ]-3d 


To  send  a  postal  card  for  our  illustrated  eatalog-ueof 

Before  purchflsine:  elsewhere.  Tt  cfmtains  illustrn- 
tions  and  de=criptions  of  every  thing  new  and  desir- 
able in  an  apiary, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICE. 

Italian  Queem  and  Bees. 

J.   C.  SAYLES, 

l-6d  HARTFORD,  Washington  Co.,  Wis. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  MiU  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  20  cents  each  insertion,  or  $3.00  per  year. 


$1.00  Queens. 

Names  inserted  in  this  department  the  nrnt  time  unth- 
out  charge.    After,  20c  exich  iiuertion,  or  f3,00  por  year. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  f  1,00  each,  under  the  following 
conditions:  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  only  that  the  queen  be  reared 
from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced  to 
lay  when  they  were  shipped.  They  also  agree  to  re- 
turn the  money  at  any  time  when  customers  become 
impatient  of  auch  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  sends  the  best  queens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  most  securely,  will  probably 
receive  the  roost  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  queens,  furnisned  on  application  to  any 
of  the  parties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  imported  queen 
mother.  If  the  queen  arrives  dead,  notify  us  and 
we  will  send  you  another.  Probably  none  will  be 
sent  for  $1.00 before  July  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If  want- 
ed sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 
*A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.    Itf 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  Ittd 

*S.  F.  Newman.  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O.  Jtfd 

*Wm.  Ballantine   Sago,  Musk.  Co.,  O.  Itfd 

*D.  A.  McCord,  O.xford,  Butler  Co.,  O.  3-3 

7tfd 
*D.  G.  Edmiston,  Adrian,  Len.  Co..  Mich.  8tfd 

*Jas.  A.  Nelson,  L.  box  83,  Wyandott,  Wy.  Co.,  Kan. 

6-5 
♦James  P.  Sterritt,   Sheakleyville,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

10-3 


Hive    Manufacturers. 

Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 

A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La.  Itfd 
L.  F;.  Mercer  L>  nox,  'ra\  lor  <  o..  I<  wa.  4-3 

M.  S.  West,  Flint.  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.  1-24 


rnO    Q»IC     F^'NE  ENGLISH  RABBITS,  from  2  to 

run   OALli   6  months  old,  $;  to  $4  per  pair.       i2-2d 

A.  A.  FRADENBURG.  Port  Washington,  Ohio. 


ADADnAIM     A  second-hand  prin'ing  ouiflt  for 
DMnUAIIli   saiecheHp.     Adire-s 


W   H.  LAW,  F  rt  Smith,  Ark. 


<-FINE  V  IMPORTED  :  QKEEN?-^^ 

JDST  PROM  BOLOGNA,  ITALY,  ONLY  $5,00. 

Select  I'Sted  qupi'iis,  young  and  prolific,    -     -    $3  00 
Tested  queens,  .\oung  atid  proljtic     ...    -     -    3  50 

No  more  "doll-r  "  on  hnnd  ihis  >enr. 
9tfd  J.  S.  TADLOCK.  Lulicg,  Caldwell  C:,,  Tcja:.  ■ 


FI^AT  -  BOTTOOT     <  01»IB    FOIN- 

dittion.— High  side-w»lls.  4  to  14   »qiitire 

^SvsKhS;     feel   to   the   Ih.    <  I'cwlHr    and    siiniplcs 
fi^^M^     f'^'e-        J.  VAN"   r»EUS«-.N  &  SONS. 
Sole  Miiniitacturer', 
Sprout  Rro.  k,  Moiit.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Basswood     Sprouts^ 

FKOM   1  T'>  3  FEET  HMJH. 
$1.50  per  buii'tred;   S'lO.OO   per  th  'i  S4nd.     All 
orders  should  i.e  in  liefoie  April  l>t,  I8S+.  to  reeei   e 
attention. 

HENRY   WiRTH.  IWikodino.  N.  Y 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Jan. 


tcmn  §eluttin. 


Under  this  head  wjli  be  inserted.  Tree  oC  charge,  the  names  or 
all  those  having  honey  to  sell,  as  well  as  those  wanting  to  buy. 
Please  mention  how  much,  what  kind,  and  prices,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  general  thing,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  send  your 
honey  away  to  be  sold  on  commission.  If  near  home,  where 
you  can  look  after  it.  it  is  often  a  very  good  way.  By  all  means, 
develop  your  home  market.  For  25  cents  we  can  furnish  little 
boards  to  hahg  up  in  your  dooryai-a.  with  the  words,  ' '  Honey 
for  Sale,  "  neatly  painted.  If  wanted  bvmail.  10  cents  extra  for 
postage.  Boaida  eaying  ' ' Bees  and  Queens  for  Sale, ' '  same 
price. 


CITY  MARKETS. 
New  York.— Hojiey.— Market  is  more  active  since 
the  slackness  we  reported  in  our  last,  and  we  dis- 
posed of  fair  quantities  during  the  last  two  weeks. 
The  present  sales  are  satisfactorv,  and  we  expect  to 
have  a  fair  demand  in  future.  We  quote: 
Fancy  white-clover,  in  1-lb  sect's,  paper  boxes.       21 

"         "  "       in  IJi-lb.  sect's,  glassed 17@18 

"         '•  "       in3-lb  "  "        ....]6@n 

Fair  white-clover,  in  1-lb.  sect's,  no  glass ]7@18 

"        "  "        "        "        "        glassed 17@,18 

' '    2-lb.      "  '•       15@16 

Buckwheat,  in  1-lb.  sect's,  no  elass 15 

Ext.  clover  or  bass  wood,  in  bbls.  or  kegs 9@10 

Beesit^ax.— Receipts  are  light,  with  increasing  de- 
mand.   Receivers  hold  prime  fif)uthern  at  34@35c. 
H.  K.  &  F.  B.  Thurber  &  Co.. 
Bee.  24, 1883.  Reade  and  Hudson  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland.— Honey  —The  honey  market  remains 
unchanged.  Choice  l-lb.  sections  of  white  sell  at 
I8@19c,  and  2-lbs.,  16@17;  second  qUHlity,  lf'@h'>- 
Buckwheat  not  salal>le.  Extracted  is,  as  usual, 
very  dull. 
Beeswax.  -Very  scaree  at  23c.  A.  C.  Kendfl, 
Dec.  22, 1883.  1 15  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Cincinnati.— Jfoxf  I/.— There  is  no  excitement  on 
the  honey  marker.  Demand  for  extracted  honey  is 
improving:  but  supplies  being  large,  price-!  keep 
down.  It  brings  7@lUc  on  arrival.  Arrivals  of  comb 
honey,  and  demand  for  it,  are  in  fair  proportion.  A 
choice  artielp  in  1  and  2  lb.  sections  brings  2  tc  from 
store,  and  16@18c  on  arrival.  Beeswax  is  scarce,  and 
brings  2(^@33c  on  arrival.  C.  F.  Muth, 

Dec.  19, 188J.  976  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Chicago.— Honey.  —  Honey  goes  off  slowly,  and 
prices  are  lower  on  lots  that  don't  grade  A  1,  such  as 
unfilled  combs  and  uneven-running  lots  or  cases  of 
combs.  One-pound  sections,  from  1.5@20c;  iMto2 
lb.  sections.  l4(Rjl8c;  extrHcted  is  si  eady,  but  demand 
quiet  at  7®10c.  Beeswax.  28@,3.oc.  Trade  only  fair 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  R.  A.  Burnett, 

Dec.  23, 1883.         161  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Boston.— Honey.— Please  quote  our  market  as  a 
little  dull  on  honey,  and  we  do  not  advise  further 
shipments  at  present.  We  quote  lib.  sections  at 
18®20c.  and  2-lb8.,  at  16@18c.  Extracted.  8®10c.  bees- 
wax, 32@35c.  Blake  &  Ripley, 

Dec.  26, 1853.  57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Detroit.— Hone;/.— The  honey  trade  is  not  very 
active,  though  a  good  deal  is  changing  hands  quiet- 
ly, at  18@20c.  A.  B.  Weed. 

Detroit,  Dec.  26, 1883^ 

For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  of  extracted  white  clover  and 
basswood  honey.  It  is  put  up  in  50  lb.  tins.  I  will 
crate  and  put  on  board  cars  at  Thornhur«-  Station, 
N.  R.,  for  12c  per  lb.    Address     G.  H.  Sheere.s. 

Clarksburg,  Ont.,  Canada. 


As  early  as  wanted  in  the  spring,  a  large  number  of 
swarms  of 

ITALIAN  AZVD  KITBRID  BEES. 

Bees  and  Queens  in  their  season  cheap.    After  July 
1st,  almost  given  away.    Address, 
Id  A.  W.  CHENEY,  Kanawha  Falls,  W.Va. 


SAVE  10  %  by  ordering  the  U.  S.  Standard  Honey- 
Extractor  of 
Id  G.  W.  STANLEY  &  BRO.,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


Bee-Hives  #  Sections! 


NEW   SHOP   AKD   NEW   MACHINERY. 

Tlie    Largest  ITIaimfacturer   of   Bee-Hives, 
Sections,  etc.,  in  tlie  AVorld. 

Our  capacity  now  is  a  carload  of  goods  daily. 
Hives  manufactured  from  soft  white  pine,  and  Sec- 
tions from  white  basswood. 

Send  for  our  new  illustrated  price  list  for  1884.  It 
is  very  important  you  should  have  our  new  list  be- 
fore ordering,  as  prices  are  arranged  differently 
from  last  season. 

G.  B.  LEW^IS, 

Itfd      WATERTOWN,     -     WISCONSIN. 


PLYMOUTH-ROCK  COCKERELS 

Warranted  pure  bred,  and  in  color  and  form  hard 
to  beat.    Price  $1  00  and  i I. .50.    Address 
Id     S.  P.  Yoder,  East  Lewistown,  Mahoning  Co.,  O. 


IMPORTANT ! 

THE  NEW  HARDY  STRAIN  OF  BEES 


Queens    Carefully    Bred   from    Select  Cells, 
Produced  in  Full  Colonies  from  Se- 
lected Queens. 

Prices:- Refore  July  10th,  untested.  $1 .50  each; 
selected,  $2. .50:  tested,  $4.00;  selected  and  tested, 
$5  00.  Would  advise  buying  untested,  and  let  the 
owners  test  for  themselves.  Will  send,  after  July 
lOtb,  three  untested  and  one  select  queen  for  the 
price  of  one  tested  queen;  15  and  20^0  discount  on 
dozen  and  half-dozen  lots. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  Now,  all  who  want  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  these  queens  early  in  the  season  will  please  mnke 
out  your  orders  on  a  postal  card,  and  send  in  at 
once.  Money  may  be  sent  about  May  Ist,  either  in 
registered  letter  or  postofflce  order  on  Fostoria,  O. 

Address, 

lEl.  B.  I^OBBIlSrS, 

BLOOMDALE,       -      WOOD  CO.,      -      O. 


FOR  SALE! 


QUEENS,     BEES,     COLONIES,     COMB 
EOUNUATION,  BROOD  AND   WIDE 
FRAMES,   SHIPPING-CRATES, 
HIVES,  HONEY-EXTRACTORS, 
HONEY-KNIVES,       BING- 
HAM   SMOKERS, 
PRIZE    HONEY-BOXES,   AND 
EVERYTHING  A  LIVE  BEE-KEEPER  NEEDS. 


i^~Send  us  an  order,  and  we  will  please  you,  we 
know.     Price  list  sent  on  application. 

F.  A.  SALISBURY  &'Co., 

GEDDES,  ONONDAGA   CO.,  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  a  few  Union  Counter  Scale  with  steel 
bearings,  platform  and  scoop;  weigh  from  <A  oz. 
to 214  lbs;  an  accurate  and  serviceable  scale;  wlU 
send  by  express,  securely  boxed,  for  $3.75  each. 
Same  with  double  beam.  S5.50. 
13'^tfd.  J.  A.  HOPKINS,  South  Oxford,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES   FROI?I    THE    BANNER    APIAKY. 

No.  50. 

THE  "OTHER  SIDE  "  OF  BEIf-KEEPlNG,  ONCE  MORE. 

J  MAY  as  well  own  up,  that  in  compnrlng  bpp 
papers  with  other  j<>urnnls  I  forg  t  the  agricul- 
—  tural  papers.  Tosome  thismayapp' ar  strHiig-e; 
but  It  Is  strictly  true,  and  I  h"pe  no  one  will  rl'ulit 
my  word.  I  am  also  forced  to  admit,  thai  the  aj^ri- 
cultural  papers  do  contain  accounts  of  extraordina- 
ry yields  trom  small  pieces  of  land;  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  they  do  not  go  at  it  in  such  a  glowing, 
bubhling,  booming,  enthusiastic,  all-carried-away, 
never-know-a-lailure  manner,  as  do  the  bee-journals ; 
besides,  they  tell  us  that  we  must  not  expect  such 
large"  yields  from  whole  farms.  I  believe  that  the 
bee-journals  also  mention  the  same  thing,  ^ome'imes, 
but  they  never  se<  m  to  dwell  upon  it  with  anyereat 
degree  of  lervency.  All  I  ask  is,  that  both  iside'<  of 
bee-keeping  he  faithfully  pictured.  After  1  engaged 
In  bee-keeping,  so  many  friends  said  to  me,  "Why 
don't  you  go  Into  the  poultry  business,  too?"  that  at 
last  I  began  to  think  quite  seriously  of  doing  so.  and 
I  finally  sent  for  a  book  upon  the  subject.  Well, 
this  book  pictured  both  sides  of  the  buslnes"  so 
faithfully,  that  I  not  only  decided  not  to  go  into  the 
business,  but  I  sold  what  few  hens  I  did  have,  and  I 
have  been  thankful  ever  since.  1  haven't  the  slight- 
est doubt  but  that  money  has  been  made  in  the 
poultry  business;  but  I  am  also  just  as  certain  that 
It  has  a  dark  side,  and  I  do  feel  grateful  toward,  and 
I  respect,  the  man  who  had  the  courage  and  good 
sense  to  write  upon  the  subject  without"  puffing "  it. 


When  we  think  of  the  poor  seasons;  of  the  winter- 
ing l)S-es:  of  the  eruptions  and  bwils,  the  partial 
paialysis  of  the  nerves  of  motion,  the  iiiHammHtlon 
of  the  breathing-iuhes,  eyes,  ears,  and  throat,  that 
Come  upon  some  of  us  as  the  result  of  taking  into 
our  systems  so  much  bee  pnison;  of  how,  evf  n  >et, 
mauy  of  us,  in  order  to  sell  our  honey,  are  obliged  to 
go  "hawking"  It  about;  we  can  not  load  up  and 
drive  into  any  large  town  and  sell  our  honey,  at  a 
regulir  market  price,  for  "cash  down,"  as  we  can 
butier,  rggs,  wool,  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  beef,  pork, 
or  almost  any  othei  impHri-hHble  product;  and  last, 
but  by  ?!')  mcrt  8  /east,  when  we  think  of  hwthat 
dire  scouigf,  foul  t)rood,  is  developing  and  spread- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  country;  when  we  think  of 
all  this,  even  the  most  sanguine  bee-keeper  must  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  shield,  and  a  de- 
cidedly dark  one:  and  all  that  I  ask  is,  that  when 
the  dark  side  begins  to  show  itself,  no  hand  be  raised 
to  turn  it  back  again. 

Perhaps  I  may  as  well  right  here  explain  the  "  con- 
cluding thought "  of  my  report  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, as  given  on  page  747.  The  idea  that  Mr. 
Langstroth  meant  to  convey  was,  that  with  box 
hives  and  primitive  methods,  no  skill  nor  knowledge 
was  required;  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  hive  the 
swarms,  and,  in  the  fall,  brimstone  the  lightest  and 
heaviest  stocks.  With  improvements  in  hives  came 
improvements  in  methods  and  implements;  and 
with  these  came  the  need  of  extensive  knowledge 
upon  the  subject.  Without  this  knowl'  dge,  these 
improvements  were  worse  than  useless  — they  were 
detrimental;  while  to  the  man  who  knew  how  to 
properly  use   them,  they  were  an  advantage,  en- 
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abling  him  to  get  lars-e  quantities  of  honey  very 
cheaply,  as  compared  to  what  could  be  done  with 
the  old  methods.  The  farmer  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  he  could  buy  his  honey  more  cheaply 
than  he  could  produce  it;  he  could  not  afford  to  buy 
improved  hives,  honey-extractors,  smokers,  honey- 
knives,  comb  foundation,  section  boxes,  fountain 
pumps,  bee-veils,  etc.;  fit  up  a  place  to  keep  and 
use  them  in,  and  learn  how  to  use  them,  all  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  caring  for  a  few  colonies  of  bees, 
and  then  be  bothered  with  them  right  in  his  busiest 
season— haying  and  harvesting  —  not  he;  he  could 
buy  his  honey  cheaper,  and,  like  a  sensible  man,  he 
dropped  bee-keeping;  the  specialist  picked  it  up, 
and,  with  each  year,  it  was  becoming  more  of  a 
specialty;  in  fact,  it  was  rapidly  becoming  a  scien- 
tific profession. 

In  thus  writing  upon  the  other  side  of  bee  culture 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  discouraging  peo- 
ple from  entering  our  ranks;  but  in  coming  I  wish 
them  to  come  with  their  eyes  open,  with  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  difficulties  they  will  have  to  en- 
counter; then  when  the  disappointments  come  they 
will  not  be  so  bitter.  Instead  of  wishing  to  drive 
everybody  out  of  bee-keeping,  I  have  a  genuine  love 
for  my  brother  bee-keepers;  in  fact,  some  of  them 
have  been  so  kind  to  me  that  I  not  only  feel  grateful 
toward  them,  and  would  do  almost  any  thing  to  help 
them,  but  I  have  a  real,  downright,  heartfelt  love 
for  them;  but  I  must  say,  that  I  take  more  interest 
In  making  of  bee-keeping  a  safe,  pleasant,  and  prof- 
itable pursuit,  than  I  do  in  leading  others  to  become 
bee-keepers,  by  continually  holding  up  to  their 
View  the  bright  side  of  the  business.  For  instance, 
I  take  pleasure  in  telling  bee-keepers 

HOW  TO  GET  PURE  SUGAR. 

In  the  Remindery  for  November,  page  .588,  you 
say:  "Now,  if  we  shall  succeed  with  these  natural 
stores,  after  having  failed  so  many  times  with  gran- 
ulated sugar,  do  not  say  it  was  because  natural 
stores  are  better  than  sugar,  but  rather  because  we 
doubled  them  up  until  every  colony  was  a  powerful 
one."  When  I  read  this  I  could  not  help  wondering 
if  you  had  not  before  doubled  up  olonies  until  they 
were  "powerful,"  given  them  natural  stores,  and 
then  lost  them;  and  furthermore,  I  wnnderedif  you 
knew  that  nil  grnnulated  sugar  is  not  pure  cane  su- 
gar. Within  the  last  month  I  have  c  >nversed  with  a 
candy-maker  who  has  bad  more  than  30  years  of  ex- 
periencf,  and  he  told  me  that  granulated,  coffee  A, 
confectioner's  A,—  in  tact,  all  grades  of  sugar,—  can 
be,  and  many  times  art-,  adulterated  with  triuoose  or 
grape  sugar.  That  adult-  rated  sugar  sometimes  has 
a  Dluish  cast;  that  the  "  motion  "  of  the  frusrar  as  it 
Is  handled  will  sometimes  enable  an  expert  to  de- 
tect adulteration;  that  in  some  grades  of  sugar  the 
glucose  can  be  seen,  but  that  no  man  can  look  at 
sugar  and  tell  positively  whfther  it  is  pure.  He 
said  that  in  buying  granulated,  or  confectioner's  A, 
the  chances  of  getting  pure  sugar  were  greater  than 
in  buying  other  grades:  but  there  was  no  absolute 
certainty.  In  making  some  grades  of  candies,  abso- 
lutely pure  cane  sugar  was  required,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  bought  confectioner's  A,  but  often 
found  it  adulterated,  and  it  was  only  by  experience 
that  they  had  learned  that  certain  refiners  cnuld  be 
depended  upon  to  furnish  them  pure  sugar;  in  oth- 
er words,  they  had  to  depend  upon  the  honesty  of 
the  refloer.  In  making  many  grades  of  candy,  glu- 
cose was  used;  and  pure  sugar  could  be  mixed  with 
a  certaia  per  cent  of  glucoee  and  have  it  "worn;" 


if  too  much  glucose  was  added,  the  candy  was  a  fail- 
ure. They  could  always  tell  how  largely  sugar  was 
adulterated  by  the  amount  of  glucose  that  it  would 
"take."  They  never  could  tell,  to  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty, that  sugar  was  pure,  until  the  candy  made 
frotn  it  was  poured  out  upon  the  marble  slab,  and 
work  was  commenced  upon  it.  I  told  him  the  ob- 
ject of  my  conversation,  and  for  what  purpose  I 
wanted  pure  sugar,  and  he  said,  "  If  you  want  pure 
sugar,  I  can  get  it  for  you,  because  there  are  two 
firms,  or  refiners,  whose  sugar  we  have  used  for 
year?,  and  they  can  be  depended  upon  every  time." 
Do  you  see  the  point,  my  friends?  If  you  wish  for 
pure  sugar,  go  and  have  a  candid  talk  with  a  candy 
manufacturer;  for  if  anybody  knows  where  to  get 
pure  sugar,  he  does.  But  you  can  not  always  depend 
upon  granulated  sugar,  as  I  have  a  friend  who  fed 
some  to  his  bees  in  the  summer  time,  and  it  killed 
them  by  the  thousands.  If  the  sugar  that  your  bees 
had,  friend  Root,  when  they  died,  was  adulterated 
with  glucose,  it  would  explain  why  they  died,  as  glu- 
cose is  so  largely  composed  of  vegetable  matter  as 
to  be  a  poorer  winter  fojd  than  even  poor  honey. 
w.  z.  Hutchinson. 
Rogersville,  Mich.,  Dec.  1.5, 1883. 

Friend  H.,  I,  too,  think  it  would  be  wrong 
to  induce  people  to  go  into  bee  culture  by 
presenting  them  the  bright  side  of  it;  but  I 
can  not  think  your  criticisms  on  our  bee- 
books  and  bee-journals  are  very  well  ground- 
ed in  this  respect  I  can  not  remember  of 
ever  reading  any  book  or  journal  that  urged 
people  to  go  into  the  business.  A  book  on 
bees  or  a  book  on  poultry  should  tell  all  that 
people  want  to  know  on  the  subject,  so  far 
as  they  can,  and  1  do  not  now  think  of  any 
books  that  do  not  give  cautions  and  warn- 
ings. On  page  284  of  the  A  B  C  book  I  have 
not  only  given  you  the  worst  side  of  bee  cul- 
ture I  ever  knew,  but  1  had  our  artist  make 
a  picture,  to  show  what  <iur  friends  might 
expect  occasionally.  It  is  true,  our  books 
and  journals  do  not  represent  tlie  industry 
as  one  that  won't  pay  expenses  in  the  long 
run  ;  for  if  such  were  the  case,  there  proba- 
bly wouldn't  be  any  books  or  journals  very 
long.  What  is  tlie  matter  with  you  lately, 
friend  II. V  You  have  not  got  astray  into 
bad  company,  have  you?  Here  is  sometliing 
that  I  clii)ped  from  an  address  of  our  mutu- 
al good  friend  Fiof.  Cook.  1  suppose  every- 
body knows  that  ii  is  always  safe  to  bring 
any  thing  in  that  friend  Cook  ever  wrote  or 
said  : 

extract  from  an  address  uy  prof.  cook. 

Ani'ther  fallacy,  as  I  think,  whieh  sume  few  of  our 
apiarists  aie  I' udly  pr<  claiming,  is  that  apiculture 
is  only  lor  the  h))eciHlist.  Whj,  g.  ntlf men,  our 
brothtrsin  horticulture  and  agricuiiure  are  tree  to 
admit  thai  they  owe  more,  in  the  way  of  real  prog- 
ress and  advancement,  to  amateurs  thau  to  special- 
ists. I  know  that  apiculture  is  no  exception.  Our 
honored  guest  was  an  amateur  when  he  conferred 
the  greatest  boon  upon  our  art.  Long,  Demaree, 
Clute.  and  a  host  of  others  of  our  best  bee-keepers, 
are  amateurs,  lam  tree  to  say,  that  hree-fourths 
of  the  honey  product  of  our  State  is  produced  by 
men  with  whom  apiculture  is  only  an  avocation.  I 
can  name  a  score  of  bee-keepers,  whom  1  know  per- 
sonally, who  are  farmers,  lawyers,  doctors,  who  keep 
hundreds  of  colonies  of  bees,  and  muny  of  whom  not 
only  get  large  returns  <  f  honey,  but  winter  each 
and  every  year  wiih  entire  success.  When  our 
specialists  are  all  equally  successful,  then  they  may 
cry  held!  enou^ih!  with  more  justice. 

An  indication  that  the  new  recruits  in  apiculture 
will  exalt  rather  than  degrade  the  business,  is  seen 
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in  the  fact  that  many  are  calling  for  in  truction  in 
this  line.  F  w  studies  at  our  Atrrieulturrtl  Culletfe 
win  more  earnest  snirly  and  real  entbusiasra  than 
does  entom-'lopy.  which  einbntces  quite  thori>iiffh 
instruction  in  aplculiure.  Lnst  >enr  we  had  a 
Student  fr.im  England,  and  this  year  one  from  T"x- 
a«,  wbn  came  especially  fur  the  bee  cuiturt-.  The 
fact  that  Messrs.  Jones,  H'ddon,  and  Clute,  have 
respectable  classes,  shuws  that  there  is  a  call  for 
more  knowledge.  We  cnn  but  wish  G"d-speed  to 
all  these  gf'ntlemen  in  their  efforts.  Special  train- 
ing is  most  dnsirable  to  the  would-be  apiarist.  T  > 
be  with  such  etflcient  bee-keepers  f"r  a  season  will 
give  a  VHntHge  gr  und  that  cun  hardly  be  appreciat- 
ed till  enjoyed.  The  practical  apiarist  will  t)e  more 
proflci^■nt  if  he  has  hud  the  science  of  oni..mc' )sry 
and  physiology,  and  other  cognate  studies;  but  It 
he  can  not,  because  of  age  or  circumstance,  take  so 
much  time,  let  him  by  all  means  study  and  work 
for  a  season  with  some  good  apiarist.  Such  a  course 
will  never  be  regretted. 

Now  just  a  word  about  the  sugar.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  any  granulated  sugar  that  was 
adulterated  with  grape  sugar.  It  could  not 
be  adulterated  with  glucose,  because  glucose 
is  a  liquid  and  always  a  liquid.  I  presume 
you  know  I  am  at  home  in  this  matter,  and 
have  always  proved  my  position.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  sugar  prominently  known  in 
chemistry  — grape  sugar  and  cane  sugar. 
We  get  pure  cane  sugar  from  sugar-cane, 
beets,  maple-trees,  and  other  sources.  It  is 
easily  procured  chemically  pure  from  any  of 
these  sources,  by  its  well-known  property  of 
crystallization.  If  you  buy  a  jug  of  maple  mo- 
lasses, and  keep  it  any  length  of  time,  you 
will  find  crystals  of  pure  sugar,  or  rock 
candy,  on  the  sides  of  the  jug.  J3y  washing 
these  crystals  you  will  have  sugar  chemical- 
ly pure,  without  any  maple  taste  about  them. 
The  same  kind  of  sugar  can  be  produced 
from  beets,  and  recently  from  sorghum  su- 
gar. No  matter  what  the  source,  it  is  the 
same  —  white,  hard,  dry,  and  sweet.  Now, 
if  any  other  substance  can  be  found  possess- 
ing all  these  properties,  it  might  be  used  to 
adulterate  pure  cane  sugar.  Giape  sugar 
comes  nearest  to  it,  but  grape  sugar  does  not 
crystallize.  Cane  sugar  always  crystallizes, 
or  forms  rock  candy,  as  it  is  called.  Coffee 
A  sugar  may  be  adulterated  with  grape  su- 
gar, because  it  is  sometimes  more  or  less 
moist ;  and  a  fine  hard  quality  of  grape, 
grated  into  it,  might  not  at  once  be  detected. 
If  mixed  together,  it  is  not  a  very  hard  mat- 
ter to  separate  them.  Dissolved  in  water, 
cane  sugar  will  form  x;rystals,  while  the 
grape  sugar  will  get  hard,  like  tallow,  as  it 
were.  Granulated  sugar,  at  least  the  kind 
we  buy,  is  formed  of  dry  hard  crystals,  or 
little  bits  of  rock  candy.  With  a  magnify- 
iug-.glass  it  looks  exactly  like  lumps  of  rock 
candy.  If  grape  sugar  were  grated  up  and 
put  into  it,  it  would  look  under  the  magnify- 
ing-glass  like  little  lumps  of  tallow,  and  it 
would  stick  the  grains  of  cane  sugar  togeth- 
er, something  as  lumps  of  tallow  would;  so 
that,  instead  of  running  like  sand,  it  would  set 
together  in  lumps,  as  coffee  sugar  and  brown 
sugar  do.  Now,  It  may  be  they  have  invent- 
ed something  to  put  into  granulated  sugar 
that  I  have  not  seen  and  do  not  know  of ; 
but  if  they  have,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it. 
Please  excuse  me,  if  I  once  more  suggest  that, 
in  writing  about  sugars,  we  bear  in  mind 
that  grape  sugar  is  a  solid  body,  like  lard, 
and  is  a  liquid  only  when  melted,  as  lard  is; 
ajid  that  glucose  is  a  liquid  and  always  a 


liquid.  It  may  be  made  thick,  by  lowering 
the  temperature,  so  that  a  saucer  full  may  be 
inverted ;  but  even  then  it  is  transparent, 
and  not  opaque,  like  grape  sugar. 


KEEPING    THE    BEES    FKOITI    SWARITI- 
ING  ON  MJNDAV. 

ARE  WE  AT  PRESENT  EQUAL  TO     THE  TASK  OF  MAN- 
AGING TRR   MiVTTEB' 

fjRIEXD  ROOT:— Tdh.  article  in  last  Gleanings, 
from  L.  L.  Langstroth,  concerning  holding 
back  swarms  for  a  day  or  so,  or  while  at 
church,  is  wort  h  many  times  the  price  of  Gleanings, 
if  it  can  only  be  made  to  work.  I  have  repeatedly 
said  that  I  would  give  quite  a  sum,  if  I  could  only 
control  swarming  without  so  much  work,  handling 
over  the  sections,  and  cutting  out  queen-cells,  giv- 
ing brood,  extracting  from  the  brood-chamber,  etc. 
Eithei  or  all  of  the  above  remedies,  when  applied  to 
a  hundred  swarms,  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent swarming,  is  more  than  I  want  to  do,  especially 
while  running  for  comb  honey;  and  now  I  wish  to 
give  at  least  one  reason  why  I  am  afraid  that  con- 
fining the  queen  will  not  be  a  success.  The  queen 
by  no  means  leads  out  the  swarm,  and  is  many 
times  among  the  very  last  to  leave  the  hive;  now, 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  bees  will  swarm,  even  if  the 
queen  is  confined.  There  would  be  no  great  harm 
in  this,  if  they  would  only  return  to  their  own  hive; 
but  my  experience  is,  that  with  hives  sitting  six  feet 
apart,  the  bees,  after  circling  in  the  air,  very  often 
return  without  their  queen,  to  some  neighboring 
hive,  and  especially  might  this  be  the  case  should 
two  or  three  swarms  issue  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  friend  Root,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  above 
that  you  can  make  use  of,  do  so;  1  do  earnestly  hope 
for  some  such  simple  remedy  or  prevention  of 
swarming. 

FUEL  FOR  SMOKERS. 

Two  years  ago,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  told  you  to 
tell  the  brother  bee-keepers  to  try  toad-stools,  and 
they  do  work  remarkably  well,  and  I  had  not  a 
thought  but  that  bee-keepers  could  get  plenty  of 
them,  which  it  seems  they  can  not  do.  Now,  I  have 
another  article  to  offer,  which  I  know  that  some  of 
you  can  get  in  great  abundance.  It  is  the  tassel 
from  cat-tail  flag.  We  call  them  cat-tails;  get  them 
before  they  get  too  ripe,  and  dry  them  thoroughly. 
Drop  a  few  coals  into  the  smoker;  crowd  in  two  or 
three  of  them,  and  you  are  loaded  for  a  good  long 
job.  You  would  think  the  downy  things  would  burn 
out  quickly,  but  they  will  not,  and  do  not  blow 
sparks.  George  H.  Sprague. 

Haskinvillc,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14, 1883. 

Friend  S.,  I  think  you  are  right,  or  at  least 
partially  right.  Even  if  we  do  control  the 
queen,  and  keep  her.  it  is  a  pretty  bad  thing 
to  have  bees  rumaging  without  the  queen, 
and  I  have  sometimes  thought  I  would  rath- 
er take  the  chance  of  letting  the  queen  go 
along  with  them.  The  best  safe-guard  I 
know  of  against  having  swarms  on  Sunday 
is  to  take  their  honey  away  with  an  extrac- 
tor ;  and  if  they  get  over-populous,  lake 
away  some  of  their  brood,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  swarm  them  artiticially. 
If  one  wants  to  raise  comb  honey,  I  know  it 
is  a  little  risky  ;  but  giving  them  an  abun- 
dance of  room  in  tUe  sections,  and  keeping 
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the  hives  shaded,  will  perhaps  go  a  good 
way  toward  (liscMiragiiig  swanus  t'rotn  com- 
"iiitfoiit.  Atler  liaviii;^  done  this,  a  Jones 
guard  >>iit  over  Llie  entrance,  to  hold  the 
gue  n,  might  b-*  a  pretty  good  thing.  If 
they  vventolf.  we  should  be  a  (jueeu  ahead, 
any  way  —  Thitiks  for  the  sujg-^s'iou  on  the 
cat-tail  fl  ig.  Tiiere  u  plenty,  aim  jst  every- 
where, 1  believe. 


HOW  I  USE  SINGLE-STORY  HIVES. 

SOME    GOOD    SnGGE8TION-<    BV    FRIEND    POPPLliTON. 

ffijDisjHERE  seems  to  be  toii*icler!ible  intprest  among 
Jjl;  bee-kpppers,  cuncerulnjt  the  use  of  single- 
— '  story  bives;  and  as  I  have  used  them  quite 
largely  for  a  number  of  years,  I  will  try  to  tell  some- 
thing about  how  I  u'ie  them  —  not  theories  about 
how  1  ihink  they  oikjM  to  be  used,  but  just  simply 
the  details  iif  the  ordinary  management  of  my  api- 
ary. Of  course.  I  will  not  need  to  give  the  details  of 
aZJ  the  operation'^  in  the  apiary —  only  such  a-*  con- 
cern the  use  of  single-story  hives.  Neither  shall  I, 
in  this,  enter  into  any  discussion  whatever  about 
the  comparative  meriis  of  the  single  and  d  lutile 
story  systems,  leaving  all  such  discussion  to  take 
care  of  1  self  in  the  future. 

1  supp.  se  it  is  generally  understood,  that  sintrle- 
etory  hives  are  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  pro- 
duction <  f  extracted  hi^ney;  but  I  u^e  them  without 
any  partioulnr  trouble  in  getting  what  little  comb 
honey  I  do  raise,  usually  ut'ing  wide  frames  at  the 
sides  of  frames,  and  a  section-rack  on  top,  being  es- 
sentially the  method  used  by  Mr.  D  >olittle.  Single- 
story  hives  were,  I  think,  first  described  some  10  or 
13  >ears  ago  by  Gen.  D  L.  Adair,  of  Ken'ucky.  and 
Elisha  Gallup,  of  Iowa.  These  hives  have  been  call- 
ed by  various  names,  such  as  "New-Idea"  hives, 
"Long-Idea"  hives,  "long"  hives,  "horizontal" 
hives,  etc.;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  term  "single- 
story  "  hives  is  the  most  appropriate.  Gen.  Adair 
gave  his  hive  the  name  of  'New-Idea"  hive;  the 
idea,  which  was  new,  being  to  place  the  brood-nest 
in  the  back  end  of  the  hive,  having  the  empty  combs 
for  surplus  honey  between  the  entrance  and  the 
brood-nest,  the  entrance  being  at  the  sides  of  the 
frames  instead  of  at  the  ends,  as  is  the  ordinary 
practice.  I  do  not  know  how  largely  this  idea  of 
Gen.  Adair's  has  been  tested,  but  I  think  very  little, 
nor  do  I  know  how  successful  or  unsuccessiul  that 
little  has  been. 

I  first  made  the  long  hives,  essentially  as  I  now 
use  them,  in  the  spring  of  1S72,  the  idea  coming  at 
that  time  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  Gallup,  of  my  own 
State.  They  are  oblong  square  boxes,  40  inches  in 
length  outside  measure,  and  just  deep  and  wide 
enouirh  to  take  frames  12  inches  square,  top-bars  be- 
ing 14  inches  long.  Bottom-boards  are  either  loose 
or  tight,  as  one  may  prefer.  An  entrance  is  cut  in 
the  center  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  front  side  of  the 
hive,  »4x12  inches,  ordinary  triangular  blocks  being 
used  to  control  size  of  entrance.  The  frames  run 
from  front  to  rear,  the  number  of  them  being  grad- 
uated to  suit  season  and  size  of  colony,  two  division- 
boards  being  used  close  up  to  the  frames,  one  on 
each  side,  the  latter  being  kept  as  near  the  center  of 
the  hive  as  convenient.  T  first  made  the  division- 
boards  to  fit  tight,  but  found  they  were  too  much 
troubI<^  to  manipulate,  so  have  of  late  years  m>)de  all 
to  fit  quite  loosely.    I  use  altogether,  double-walled 


or  chaff  hives,  the  make  of  which  is,  of  course,  quite 
different  from  single-walled  hives;  but  as  the  brood- 
chambers  in  both  are  essentially  the  same,  I  will 
not,  ill  this  place  at  least,  give  any  description  of 
the  chaff  hive. 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT. 

As  soon  as  weather  becomes  warm  enough  for  bees 
to  fly  quite  freely,  usually  with  us  from  the  25th  of 
March  to  the  10th  of  April,  we  overhaul  and  thor- 
oughly exHmineevery  colony,  cleaning  out  the  hives, 
and  noting  on  the  outside  of  the  hive  its  exact  con- 
dition MS  regards  health,  quantity  of  bees,  stores, 
and  brood.  This  record  is  a  guide  for  work  until  ) 
commencement  of  the  h  iney  season  proper.  Dur- 
ing this  examination  all  colonies  that  are  weak  in 
number  are  deprived  of  partof  their  combs,  division- 
boards  and  cushions  being  closed  up  accordingly. 
All  colonies  that  are  short  of  stores  are  given  frames 
of  sealed  honey,  kept  over  for  that  purpose,  and  all 
Muei  nless  colonies  are  disposed  of  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, usually  by  giving  the  strong  queenless 
ones  the  queens  from  the  weakest  colonies  In  the 
yard,  and  destroying  the  weak  queenless  ones.  I 
have  entirely  given  up  trying  to  unite  weak  col- 
onies in  the  spring,  as  I  can  not  see  that  the  united 
stocks  are  materially  t-tronger  at  commencement  of 
honey-season  than  each  of  them  would  hHve  b>  en  if 
keptapHrt.  Much  better  satisfaction  has  resulted 
from  keeping  all  the  weak  colonies  that  have  good 
()ueens,  and  building  them  up  by  giving  brood  and 
young  bees  from  the  strong  colonies.  I  feed  bees 
flour  every  spring  until  natural  pollen  appears.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  any  material  help  to  them,  but 
it  keeps  them  out  of  mischief,  and  allows  of  their 
being  handled  without  serious  trouble  from  robbers. 
To  briefly  summarize,  our  early  spring  management 
consists  in  seeing  that  every  hive  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  out,  that  each  colony  has  ample  stores  of 
sealed  honey,  has  a  laying  queen,  and  has  all  the 
space  they  can  utilize,  and  no  more. 

Later  spring  management  is  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  building  up  our  colonies  in  readiness  for 
the  honey  season.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  still 
one  of  the  disputed  points  of  bee  culture;  and  while 
I  do  net  think  that  I  am  surely  right  and  others 
wrong,  I  do  prefer  and  practice  what  is  known  as 
the  "  spreadingcomb  system  "  As  soon  as  the  bees 
ai'e  strong  enough  to  cover  more  brood  than  they 
then  have,  usually  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the 
first  of  May  in  this  locality,  I  insert  in  the  center  of 
the  brood-nest  a  frame  or  two  of  empty  worker 
comb,  doing  this  work  as  often  as  necessary,  rarely 
inserting  more  than  two  combs  at  a  time,  oftener 
only  one.  I  usually  go  over  the  apiary  once  a  week, 
inserting  combs  in  such  as  need  it,  a  moment's  ex- 
amination of  each  colony  being  sufficient  to  allow 
one  to  determine  what  needs  doing.  This  spreading 
of  the  combs  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  particular 
operations  of  the  apiary,  and  should  never  be  prac- 
ticed largely  by  any  but  the  experienced  bee-keeper.  / 
Too  great  caution  can  not  be  used  by  the  beginner, 
especially  if  single-walled  hives  are  used.  In  fact,  I 
have  some  doubt  whether  I  should  practice  this  sys- 
tem at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  chaff  packing 
and  chaff  cushions.  This  spreading  i«  continued  all 
through  the  season  with  such  colonies  and  at  such 
times  as  may  be  necessary,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  method  I  use  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  colonies. 

In  making  my  increase  of  colonies  I  practice  en- 
tirely what  is  known  as  the  "  nucleus  system,"  msC^^ 
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ing  my  nuclei  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  and 
building  them  up  during  the  entire  season  by  giving 
them  foundation,  empty  comb,  or  brood,  from  other 
hives,  as  they  may  need  either.  This  is  a  much  bet- 
ter plan  than  either  dividing  or  natural  swarming, 
as  it  allows  of  keeping  the  original  colonies  in 
strong  populous  condition,  ready  for  any  yield  of 
honey  when  it  comes.  For  rearing  surplus  queens 
for  replacing  poor  ones  in  the  apiary,  I  divide  some 
of  my  standard  long  hives  into  three  or  four  apart- 
ments by  the  use  of  tight-fitting  division-boards, 
making  small  entrances  to  the  apartments  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  hive,  and  putting  a  two-frame  nu- 
cleus into  each  apartment,  using  standard  frames. 
By  the  close  of  the  season,  these  three  or  four  nu- 
clei in  each  hive  are  strong  enough  to  be  united,  and 
make  one  good  strong  colony  for  wintering. 

As  soon  as  white  clover  fairly  commences  to 
bloom,  each  colony  must  be  supplied  with  from  two 
to  six  more  frames  of  empty  combs.  Some  of  these 
want  to  be  placed  at  the  side  of  the  brood-nest;  but 
I  usually  prefer  to  place  as  many  of  them  in  the  cen- 
ter as  it  is  safe  to  do. 

As  soon  as  some  of  the  best  colonies  have  about 
25  or  30  lbs.  of  surplus  honey  in  their  hives  I  com- 
mence extracting.  This  is  a  little  sooner  than  I 
would  like  to  commence;  but  if  the  first  of  our  ex- 
tracting is  done  a  little  too  quick,  the  last  of  it  will 
be  just  as  much  too  late;  and  if  wo  keep  anywhere 
near  up  with  our  bees,  we  are  forced  to  start  a  little 
ahead  of  them.  I  do  not  know  how  other  localities 
may  be,  but  here  we  rarely  ever  see  .SO  lbs.  of  honey 
in  a  single-story  hive  without  at  least  Jj  to  '/i  of  it 
being  sealed  over.  O.  O.  Poppleton. 

Willlamstown,  Iowa,  Dec.  10, 1883. 

[Continued  in  our  next  numbcr.'\ 


SHIPPING-RATES  OF  FREIGHT  ON  EX- 
TRACTED  HONEV. 

A  MOVE  IN  THE   RIGHT  DIRECTION. 

»N  Juvenile  for  December,  page  7T6,  Edwin 
France  writes  of  his  troubles  in  shipping  honey 
by  freight.  We  have  been  in  the  same  "boat," 
and  the  way  we  got  the  matter  righted  may  help 
him  or  others  laboring  under  the  sam6  difficulty. 
Our  railroad  is  the  Milwaukee,  Chicago  &  St.  Paul, 
and  their  freight  schedule  puts  honey  as  1st  class, 
which  from  here  is  58c.  per  100  lbs.  to  Chicago.  Mo- 
lasses goes  as  3d  class,  at  35c.  per  cwt.,  and  if  in  20-bbl. 
lots,  Ith  class,  or  30  cents  per  cwt.  Until  last  year 
we  always  paid  Ist-class  freight;  or  if  we  shipped  a 
large  lot,  the  station  agent  telegraphed  for  special 
rates,  and  then  we  could  get  rates  at  3d  class.  This 
was  quite  a  gain,  being  18c.  per  100  lbs.,  which  on  a 
crop  of  10,000  lbs.  would  make  S18.00  saved.  But  we 
could  not  always  get  the  rebate,  for  sometimes  we 
did  not  want  to  ship  our  whole  crop  at  once,  or  to 
the  same  market;  then  we  had  no  htlp,  but  had  to 
pay  the  other  18c.  and  look  happy. 

Thinking  there  might  be  some  way  of  righting  this 
wrong,  I  determined  to  first  try  the  general  freight 
agent  of  the  company;  and  then  if  that  failed,  to 
complain  to  our  State  Railroad  Commissioner,  for 
we  have  such  an  officer,  whose  business  is  to  hear  and 
adjust  all  differences.  Well,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  D. 
W.  Kyes,  General  Freight  Agent,  explaining  the 
grievance,  and  also  explaining  the  great  change  in 
manner  of  handling  honey  that  had  been  made  in  a 
few  years,  stating  every  thing  in  as  clear  and  com- 


pact  form  as  possible,  and  requesting  him  to  consider 
the  matter.  By  the  very  next  mail,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, came  an  answer,  saying,  "  You  can  ship  at 
molasses  rates  hereafter,"  and  an  order  was  issued 
to  all  station  agents  on  their  road  near  here  to  that 
effect.  This  year  1  wanted  to  ship  about  5000  lbs.  at 
one  time,  and  a  neighbor  (S.  I.  Freeborn)  wanted  to 
ship  part  of  his  crop,  so  we  made  one  shipment  of 
the  whole;  and  as  it  made  over  20  bbls.,  we  got  4th- 
class  rates  to  Chicago,  which  is  30c.  per  cwt.,  or  a 
saving  of  28c.  per  100  lbs.,  or  almost  half  of  old 
rates. 

There  is  only  one  trouble  now  remaining;  and  that 
is,  the  printed  schedules  furnished  for  station  agents 
remain  the  same;  and  if  the  agent  forgets,  or  you 
forget  and  do  not  see  how  the  honey  is  billed,  there 
is  a  show  for  j'ou  to  pay  old  rates.  We  hope  to  get 
that  changed  yet.  C.  A.  Hatch. 

Ithaca,  Wis.,  Dec.  3i,  1883. 


REPORT   FROM    AN  A  B  C    SCHOLAR 
DURING  HIS   SECOND  YEAR. 

FROM  1  TO  21  (CYPRIAN),  AND  123  LBS.  OP  HONEY. 

J\  I.  ROOT:— I  shall  now  submit  my  second 
!^  jj  year's  experience  in  the  bee  business:  For 
— ^*"'  an  A  B  C  student,  I  did  much  better  than  I 
expected.  If  the  business  holds  out  as  well  in  the 
future  as  it  has  so  far,  I  don't  regret  the  time  I  have 
spent  in  the  business.  I  commenced  in  the  winter 
of  1882  with  12  colonies,  which  increased  in  the 
spring  by  natural  swarming  to  50.  I  put  back  16 
swarms,  and  two  left  for  the  woods.  I  have  taken 
out  3000  lbs.  honey —  half  comb,  the  other  extracted. 
I  sold  down  to  49  colonies  in  my  home  apiary.  I 
have  another  apiary  away  from  home  that  I  worked 
for  another  man  on  shares,  consisting  of  39  col- 
onies. As  I  took  them  late  in  the  season,  I  got  only 
about  400  lbs.  of  honey.  All  my  bees  are  in  good 
condition.  I  had  one  colony  of  Cyprians ;  the 
queen  1  got  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Flanagan,  in  August, 
18*^2.  This  colony  was  the  first  to  swarm;  it  sent  out 
a  swarm  the  18th  of  May,  and  about  the  last  of  May 
they  sent  out  the  second  swarm,  and  they  kept  it  up 
until  they  sent  out  four  swarms,  and  would  have 
swarmed  again,  but  I  prevented  them.  The  first 
swarm  from  them  swarmed  three  times,  and  the 
first  from  this  swarmed  twice.  From  this  one  col- 
ony they  increased  to  20,  but  made  no  honey  from 
clover,  but  from  fall  bloom.  I  took  from  one  colony 
60  lbs.  comb  honey,  and  from  another  63  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted. These  were  my  best  colonies.  They  would 
breed  up  a  swarm  while  other  bees  in  the  yard 
would  scarcely  live.  The  imported  queen  and  bees 
you  sent  me  built  up  a  strong  colony,  and  are  doing 
well.  These  are  the  principal  points  in  my  experi- 
ence. I  feel  well  satisfied  so  far,  and  have  bright 
hopes  for  the  future.  CM.  Dixon. 

Parrish,  111.,  Dec.  24, 1883. 

Why,  friend  D.,  your  tigures  almost  take 
away  one's  breath.  I  thought  when  friend 
Jiliss.on  page  lil,  reported  14  from  one,  and 
•200  lbs.  of  honey,  that  it  was  almost  too 
large  a  story  to  put  in  print ;  but  you  come 
bucking  him  up  with  21  colonies  from  one, 
and  VS6  lbs.  of  honey,  without  mentioning  a 
good  deal  more  that  you  did  not  tell  of.  No 
wonder  you  feel  satisfied.  Perhaps  it  won't 
do  any  harm  to  whisper  to  our  readers,  that 
along  with  his  report  friend  L).  asked  for  an 
estimate  on  a  carload  of  supplies  for  the  sea- 
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sonoflss4.  Now.  I  can  hardly  think  that 
oui-  raw  recruits  will  all  expect  to  do  as  well 
as  the  above;  but  it  demonstrates  tliis : 
Tiiat  there  are  possibilities  in  bee  culture 
that  none  of  us  yet  dream  of  ;  and  even  if 
some  do  make  a  start,  and  in  a  little  while 
get  disco urase<l  and  disgcnsted.it  does  not 
alter  the  facts  given  above.  One  more  thing 
is  coming  out  stronger  with  the  vvonderful 
reports  we  have  hail  in  the  few  days  past ; 
and  it  is,  that  with  these  modern  improve- 
ments and  appliances  one  may  connuence 
with  scarcely  more  than  a  single  colony,  and 
close  the  season  with  a  large  apiary,  and 
tons  of  honey,  our  readers  who  care  to, 
may  find  friend  U.'s  report  of  his  first  year 
with  bees  on  page  y,  18S3. 


JONES'S  ZINC  H<»NEV-B0.1KD. 

ADDITIONAL  FACTS  FllOM   ACTDAL  EXPERIENCE. 

SAM  glrtd  to  see  Doolittle  cnmes  to  the  front  with 
Jones's  honey-hoard,  for  it  allows  the  onticisms 
—  of  lesser  lights  with  a  little  more  grace.  We, 
too,  have  had  an  experience  with  them;  but  after 
your  indorSHment  of  them,  we  were  afraid  to  offer 
our  objection. 

L  tst  spring  we  purchased  two,  at  an  expense  (by 
the  time  we  received  rhem)  of  about  90  cents  each; 
and  when  our  hives  were  ready  for  surplus,  we  ad- 
justed them  to  two  hives  for  extractlug,  by  simply 
removing  the  mats,  and  putting  on  the  zinc,  and 
then  the  second  story  full  of  foundation,  or  empty 
combs.  In  about  a  week  we  opened  the  hives  to 
note  result,  and  imagine  our  surprise  to  find  the 
queen  aftoue,  busily  at  work.  We  then  moved  all 
tht5  brood  below,  together  with  the  queen  and  all  the 
bees;  readjusted  the  zinc  h<iney-boards  with  great 
care,  filled  up  the  second  story  again,  and  waited  an- 
other week,  when,  to  our  disgust,  we  found  both 
queens  above,  and  hard  at  work  as  at  first.  We  then 
removed  the  D.  A.  Jones  honey-boards,  and  laid  them 
upon  the  shelf,  where  they  have  had  a  peaceful 
rest. 

It  ia  just  as  well  to  say,  right  here,  that  these 
queens  are  hybrids,  and  are  large  and  prolific.  But 
our  conclusions  were  about  as  follows:  The  zinc 
honey-boards  may  do  well  for  queens  that  are  not  as 
prolific  as  we  have  usually  found  the  hybrids  to  be; 
or  they  may  do  for  a  hive  that  is  so  constructed  that 
the  brood-chamber  can  be  enlarged  to  suit  the  ca- 
pacity of  aiiy  queen,  without  disturbing  the  surplus 
arrangement.  But  we  are  of  the  opinion,  that,  if 
the  zinc  board  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
queens  entering  the  surplus,  and  she  takes  a  notion 
to  go  in,  she  will  go.  We  are  also  of  the  opinion, 
that  a  u'ooden  honey-board,  an  inch  thick,  with  the 
same  size  of  holi-s.  is  better  for  excluding  the  queen 
from  the  surplus  arrangement,  for  it  is  very  evident 
that  a  queen  will  re«dily  pass  through  a  hole  in  a 
sheet  of  ziBC,  when  she  would  fail  in  the  attempt  to 
get  through  the  same  size  hole  as  long  as  her  body. 
If  you  entertain  doubts,  try  the  cxptriment  your- 
self. Cut  two  holes;  one  in  an  inch  board  that  will 
just  allow  you  to  pass  through  by  twisting  your 
shoulders;  and  one  the  same  size  through  a  wall 
that  is  about  as  thick  as  y  mr  body  is  long,  and  then 
see  if  yi>u  don't  abandon  the  second  hole  before  you 
get  through.    ■ 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  entrance-guard  for  exclud- 


ing and  exterminating  drones,  is  a  good  thing;  but 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  queen's  powers  of  dimin- 
ishing her  size  almost  at  will,  and  on  short  notice,  in 
order  to  ace  >mpli»h  her  purpose,  we  can  not  have 
much  faith  in  th'^m  for  retaining  her  in  the  hive  to 
prevent  swarming;  and  our  faith  in  them  for  that 
purpose —although  we  have  not  tried  it  — is  less 
since  our  experience  with  the  honey-board. 
Kirksville,  Mo.  J.  D.  Pearce. 

Friend  P.,  we  are  much  obliged  for  your 
testimtmy,  although  I  am  considerably  sur- 
prisetl  at  it.  I  confess  that  I  have  always 
been  a  little  skeptical  in  regard  to  devices  of 
this  nature  for  restraining  queens,  for  the 
same  thing  was  tried  pretty  thoroutihly  when 
we  tried  them  for  fertilization  in  confine- 
ment. As  several  reports  appeared,  how- 
ever, during  the  past  season,  showing  that 
they  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
queen  below,  1  had  begun  to  settle  down  to 
the  belief  they  did  so,  and  I  still  think  that 
many  queens  would  be  hindered  by  their  use. 
—  I  have  no  faith  at  all  in  wooden" separators 
for  retaining  queens,  and  not  much  for  keep- 
ing out  drones  either;  but  I  believe  the  per- 
forated metal  is  a  sure  thing  on  drones,  at 
any  rate.  Please  let  us  bring  facts  forward, 
dear  friends,  with  kindly  and  friendly  feel- 
ings. Don't  let  us  be  in  haste  to  "  sit  down 
hard"  on  anybody,  even  though  their  experi- 
ence has  been  much  different  from  ours.  A 
good  deal  more  charity  won't  hurt  us. 


FURTHER      PARTICULARS       FROITI 

FRIEND    HOBLEK'S  GREAT  YIELD 

OF     HONEY, 

SEE   P.  712,   NOV.  JUVENILE. 

R.  ROOT :  —  You  request  me  to  give  a  detailed 
account  as  to  how  1  got  so  much  honey  from 
my  bees.  The  bees  deserve  all  the  credit. 
Had  I  done  my  part  properly,  I  should  have  had 
nearer  4000  than  3000  lbs.  In  the  first  place,  I  let 
them  make  lots  of  brood  in  the  upper  boxes;  and 
when  I  found  that,  I  cut  out  enough  capped  brood  to 
make  several  swarms,  and  made  the  poor  bees  All 
up  again  with  honey,  which  they  did  after  awhile. 
Then  some  of  my  first  caps  had  too  small  openings 
for  the  bees;  and  after  wasting  a  good  deal  of  their 
time,  I  gave  them  fresh  caps,  with  large  openings, 
and  they  went  to  work  at  once.  Then  again  1  was 
delayed  foi  sections,  and  by  bad  luck,  so  that  I  oould 
not  always  attend  to  them  when  I  should. 

With  all  natural  swarming,  as  mine  was,  there  was 
much  loss  of  time  from  many  swarms  having  only 
virgin  queens,  and  in  ways  which  all  bee-keepers 
understand.  They  were  originally  Italians,  but  are 
now  nearly  all  hybrids,  which  I  think  are  the  best 
for  comb-building.  I  used  only  starters,  even  in  the 
bottom  boxes,  so  they  had  all  their  work  to  do. 

Most  of  the  farmers  around  here  have  from  2  to  20 
swarms,  and  raise  honey  for  their  own  use.  It  is 
worth  about  8c.  per  lb.  here,  but  if  in  good  shape, 
double  that  in  San  Francisco.  We  use  faur  sections 
to  a  cap,  each  section  having  8  frames;  and  when  full, 
weighing  from  12  to  U  lbs.  A  filled  cap  holds  50  lbs. 
of  honey  — a  convenient  size  to  handle.  1  believe 
this  hits  been  a  very  good  season  for  honey;  but  if 
all  goes  well,  1  will  make  a  report  again  next  year. 
Gkokge  Hubler, 

Hanf ord,  Tu  lare  Co. ,  Cal. ,  Dec.  4, 1««3- 
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MAKING  HONE^  SEIiL. 

Some  very  Sensible  Facts  and  Suggestions 
from  a  Good  Sensible  Man. 

THE  WAV  FRIEND  STURWOLD  FIXED  HIS  HONEY  IN  A 
GROCERY  STORE. 

fmiEND  ROOT:— So  many  of  your  correspond- 
ents are  giving  their  plans  for  selling  their 
surplus  honey,  through  the  columns  of  Glean- 
ings, I  will  give  you  mine,  and  the  way  I  created  a 
market  at  and  near  home. 

In  former  years  I  had  trouble  to  sell  my  surplus 
honey  at  a  live  and  let-live  price  at  Brookville,  the 
county-seat,  on  account  of  the  farmers  selling  their 
dark  strained  honey  at  5  or  C  cts.  per  lb.,  and  comb 
in  broken  pieces  smeared  all  over  with  honey,  from 
0  to  8  cents.  I  could  not  afford  to  sell  mine  at  those 
prices,  and  therefore  had  to  ship  it  to  large  cities, 
and  I  lost  considerable  by  its  being  smashed  while 
in  transit. 

I  had  often  noticed,  that  if  goods  were  placed  in  a 
show-window,  or  fine  show-case,  they  would  sell  fast- 
er than  when  laid  on  the  shelves;  and  the  thought 
came  to  my  mind,  that  if  the  pretty  white  sections 
filled  with  snow-white  capped  honey  were  put  in  a 
show-case,  and  set  on  the  counter  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  a  leading  grocery,  they  would  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  customers,  as  well  as  other  goods. 

I  at  once  ordered  one  made,  2' 3  ft.  high,  by  16  in. 
square  at  base  and  top,  three  sides  glassed,  and  the 
fourth  side  a  panel  door  painted  a  sky  blue;  on  the 
pane  opposite  the  door  I  had  the  inscription  in  gilt 
letters,  shaded  brown,  as  in  the  cut. 


them  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  the  2-lb.  sections  at  the 
bottom.  On  the  top  of  the  case  I  put  12  2-lb.  jars  of 
extracted  honey,  arranged  in  a  square,  and  above 
them  8  1-lb.  jars,  with  a  pane  of  glass  between  them, 
and  one  jar  on  top  of  that,  with  a  few  Vi-lb.  tum- 
blers on  each  corner.  All  the  jars  were  labeled,  and 
capped  with  tinfoil  caps,  a  la  Muth.  This  pyramid 
of  jars  was  covered  with  fine  white  mosquito-net- 
ting, to  keep  the  flies  from  soiling  the  labels  and  jars. 

Friend  Root,  it  looked  pretty,  and  made  me  feel 
happy  when  I  heard  the  grocer  exclaim,"  Well,  well! 
if  that  won't  sell,  Mr.  S.,  I'll  give  up  the  grocery 
business."  Do  I  hear  you  ask  if  it  did?  Well,  I 
should  think  so.  In  six  weeks  all  my  comb  honey, 
350  lbs.,  was  gone,  and  he  wrote  me  for  more.  You 
see,  if  we  put  our  honey  up  in  an  attractive  manner 
it  will  sell,  and  that  at  a  good  price  too.  I  sold  my 
comb  at  20,  and  extracted  at  15  cts.  per  lb.  The  hon- 
ey placed  in  and  on  the  show-case  was  not  handled, 
for  I  furnished  him  enough  in  the  shipping-case. 

Raymond.  Ind.,  Dec,  1883.  .T.  W.  Sturwold. 

Friend  S.,  I  do  not  wonder  a  bit  that  your 
honey  was  all  sold ;  in  fact,  you  have  map- 
ped out  the  way  to  sell  any  thing  you  want 
to  sell ;  and  not  only  do  such  neat  exhibits 
sell  the  honey,  but  they  make  a  business- 
place  look  pleasant,  and  make  life  pleasant 
as  well.  I  especially  admire  your  suggestion 
in  regard  to  keeping  riies  off  the  bottles  with 
mosquito-netting,  although  I  would  suggest 
pink  instead  of  white.  We  place  to  your 
credit  a  live-dollar  bill  for  your  article,  and 
the  photograph  you  send  along  with  it.  By 
the  way,  friends,  don't  you  think  our  engrav- 
ers did  pretty  nicely  on  that  picture  right  up 
there?  I  do  ;  and  I  hope  they  will  feel  happy 
when  they  take  a  look  at  it,  and  see  what  I 
have  said  about  them. 


STUawOLD'S  SHOW-CASK   FOR  HONEY. 

I  made  arrangements  with  one  of  the  loading  gro- 
cers to  have  the  case  put  on  his  counter,  allowing 
him  a  commission  of  20  per  cent  on  all  he  sold.  I 
filled  it  with  one  an^  two  pound  sections,  arranging 


MICHIGAN    STATE    CONVENTION. 

Feeding  Extracted  Honey    Back   to  Get 
Comb  Honey. 

ALSO  SOMETHING    ABOUT  PERFORATED  ZINC   HONEY- 
BOARDS. 

fHE  following  we  clip  from  the  proof  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  at  Flint,  Mich.  As 
— '  both  subjects  have  been  considerably  before 
us  of  late,  the  matter  will  likely  interest  all  of  our 
readers: 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson  being  called  upon,  he  read  his 
report  from  Gleanings.  He,  too,  had  had  a  poor 
season;  but  as  he  had  mentioned  incidentally  that 
he  had  practiced  "  feeding  back,"  it  brought  down 
upon  him  a  shower  of  questions.  In  feeding  back 
1000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  he  had  received  sOO  lbs. 
of  comb  honey.  Had  tiered  up  the  cases  of  sections 
until  they  were  three  or  four  cases  high.  Had  fed 
the  honey  as  fast  as  they  would  take  it.  Looked  the 
sections  over  about  once  a  week,  and  removed  the 
full  ones.  Somecoloniesdid  much  better  work  than 
others.  After  the  first  trial,  selected  the  best.  No 
honey  was  coming  in  at  the  time  of  the  feeding; 
did  not  weigh  the  hives:  weighed  only  the  sections 
and  the  amount  fed.  Ho  had  a  friend  who  had  fed 
back  upon  exactiv  the  same  plan,  but  his  friend  had 
not  found  it  profitable.  He  thought  that  to  know 
just  how  to  feed  back,  at  a  profit,  was  not  yet  posi- 
tivelv  known. 

D.  A.  Jones:  The  question  of  feeding  back  has 
but  few  advocates,  for  the  reason  that  the  majority 
have  failed  to  make  it  profitable.  To  be  successful 
in  feeding  back  there  must  be  no  place  in  the  hive 
in  which  the  bees  can  store  honey,  except  In  the 
sections.  Those  hives  must  bo  selected  that  con- 
tain the  most  honey,  or  else  those  having  but  few 
combs,    ply  plan  of  feeding  is  to  elevate  the  lilves  l)j 
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frnnt,  and  pour  the  feed  in  upon  the  bottom-board. 
The  bees  d  ■  not  enrry  the  honey  out  of  the  bive; 
they  must  store  it  RoroewhHre.  Hee-keepers  fHil  to 
make  it  pny,  b^canse  the  hpos  had  an  empty  brood- 
chamber.  Section  bo.xes  filled  with  fdn.  had  been 
given  a  eolonv  at  9  a.m.,  feeding-  commenced,  and 
the  next  day,  at  evening,  the  bees  had  commenced 
capping  si>me  of  the  sections.  Fifty -two  lbs.  of 
h'^ney  was  f<  d,  and  44  lbs  of  comb  honey  obtained. 
Toget  unfinished  sections  filled,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  honej- removed  from  some  other  unfinished 
sectiona,  |  put  the  sections  that  I  wish  emptied,  over 
the  hive,  and  the  ones  that  [  wish  finished,  in  the 
miin  body  of  the  hive,  keeping  the  queen  out  of 
them  by  using  perforatpd  zinc. 

W.  Z.'  Hutchinson:  VVili  not  pouring  in  honey  at 
the  entrances  incite  robbing? 

D.  A.  Jones:  I  do  not  pour  it  in  at  the  entrance.  I 
pour  it  ilown  inside  the  hive  at  the  back. 

VV.  Z.  FIutchin<on:  You  sp^ak  of  using  perforated 
zinc.  F  should  like  to  know  something  about  that. 
Po  the  bees  work  through  it  freely?  Is  therfany 
oftjection  to  itsuse,  e.xcept  its  oost?  and  where  is  the 
expense?  is  it  in  the  material,  or  in  the  prepara- 
tions? 

D.  A.  .Tones:  It  is  in  no  way  detrimental.  The  bees 
work  ihrough  it  freely.  I  see  no  objection  to  its  use 
except  its  c  St,  and  its  cost  is  in  the  preparations. 
Tin  would  be  no  cheaper,  for  the  roason  that  it 
comes  in  smaller  sheets,  and  the  waste  would  be 
greater. 

C.  F.  Muth:  Mr.  Jones  sent  me  some  perforated 
zinc.  T  thought  there  was  more  than  I  should  ever 
sell.  Tt  was  all  nold  long  ago,  and  I  have  since  then 
sold  large  quantities,  and  my  customers  are  well 
pl«>ased  with  it.  They  tell  me  that  the  queens  never 
pass  through  it. 

Kev.  L.  L.  Langstroth :  1  tried  experiments,  years 
ao-o.  to  determine  if  there  was  a  space  throusrh 
which  the  workers  cituld  freelv  pass,  and  the  queen 
could  not.  I  found  that  space  to  be  5-33,  through 
which  not  even  a  virtrin  queen  could  pass  —  her 
shnuMers,  or.  rather,  the  thorax,  preventing  h^r. 
The  ffreat  d  ffinultv  in  my  experiments  was,  that  the 
wood  would  shrink  and  swell  and  warp,  and  the  bees 
gnaw  off  the  cirners,  miking  the  space  wider.  Had 
T  had  the  modern  perforated  zinc,  I  should  probably 
ha^e  m»de  'f  it  a  practical  success. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson:  I  have  used  honey-boards  the 
past  season,  m>ide  of  wood,  the  slats  of  which  were 
5-33  of  an  inch  apart,  and  they  answered  every  pur- 
pose, and  are  cheaper  than  zinc. 

Bev.  L.  L.  Langslroth:  D>  they  not  shrink  and 
swfll  or  warp,  and  do  not  the  bees  gnaw  them? 

W.  Z  Hutchinson:  No.  sir.  They  are  held  in  place 
bv  strips  of  tin,  and  are  nainted. 

S.  T  Petiit:  I  can  hardly  think  the  wooden  boards 
would  be  better  than  the  zinc.  It  would  take  some 
time  to  make  them,  while  the  zinc  is  all  ready,  and 
80  lasting. 

W.  Z.  rfutchinson:  The  wooden  boards  cost  only  a 
third  as  much  as  the  zinc,  and  1  prefer  them. 


ANOTHER  REPORT,  BY  W.  Z.  HUICHINSON. 

The  following  report  from  friend  Hutch- 
inson was  received  after  the  alinve  was  in 
tvpp,  and  hence  we  give  both.  There  seems 
to  be  a  little  difference  between  the  two, 
relative  to  feeding  back. 

Oh  for  elbow-room!  oh  for  the  whole  of  Glean- 
ings, in  which  to  describe  the  glorious  time  we  had 
at  Flint!  but  as  I  am  restricted  to  a  page,  I  must  be- 
gin. 

FOUL  BROOlJ 

Probably  never  received  a  more  exhaustive  discus- 
sion, and  that,  too,  by  such  men  as  C.  F.  Muth,  D.  A. 
Jones,  T.  F.  Bingham,  L.  L.  Langstroth,  and  Dr.  A. 
B.  Mason.  There  is  a  mild  and  a  malignant  type  of 
the  disease.  Before  brood  is  sealed,  both  kinds  have 
nearly  the  same  appea'-ance:  but,  after  the  mild,  or 
"innocent"  kind,  is  sealed  over,  if  a  comb  is  cut 
asunder,  a  watery  substance  runs  out.  That  foul 
brood  can  be  developed  from  decomposing  brood 
was  very  positively  asserted  by  some,  and  as  strong- 
ly denied  by  others.  Foul  brood  has  been  cured  by 
salicylic  acid,  ths  starvattoa,  and   the  cremation 


methods.  If  but  few  colonies  were  affected,  nearly 
if  not  quite  every  one  was  in  favor  of  the  cremation 
method.  A  comb  containing  malignant  foul  brood 
was  on  exhibition,  and,  as  the  same  hands  that 
handled  the  frame  were  afterward  used  in  handling 
other  articles  on  exhibition,  I  should  like  to  ask  If  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  every  one  who  brought 
any  thing  away  from  the  exhibit  to  either  burn  or 
boil,  or  at  least  scald  the  article.  The  discussion 
upon 

COMB     FOUNDATION 

Was  prefaced  by  the  exhibition  of  a  Given  press, 
and  the  making  of  foundation  in  the  presence  of  the 
convention.  The  exhibitor,  Mr.  K.  S.  Taylor,  pre- 
ferred the  Given  fdn.,  because  the  base  of  the  cells 
was  so  very  thin,  while  the  walls,  receiving  no  press- 
ure, were  soft  and  easily  drawn.  The  fdn.  could  be 
made  directly  into  wired  frames.  Mr.  VanDeusen, 
of  New  York,  said  that  many  objected  to  the  flat- 
bottomed  on  account  of  its  hardness;  such  should 
remember  that  the  heat  of  the  hive  softens  the  wax. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  flat-bottomed  fdn.  was  any 
more  objectionable  than  the  round  cell  of  the  Dun- 
ham. Mr.  Jones  said,  that  in  order  to  secure  even 
sheets  of  wax,  the  dipping-board  should  be  reversed 
each  time  it  was  dipped. 

WINTERING 

Was  discussed  in  much  the  usual  way.  There  was 
talk  about  chaff  hives,  chaff  and  other  kinds  of  pack- 
ing, about  temperature,  dry  cellars  and  wet  ones, 
about  ventilation,  long  confinement,  not  much  about 
pollen,  but  a  little  about  the  importance  of  proper 
food.  There  was  a  great  saving  in  food  in  cellar 
wintering,  and  Mr.  Jones  had  had  bees  confined  six 
months,  and  they  came  out  in  fine  condition,  look- 
ing as  though  they  could  bear  six  months'  more 
confinement.  Prof.  Cook  said  that  they  wintered 
their  bees  successfully  in  a  cellar,  in  which  the  water 
often  stood  eight  inches  deep,  while  Dr.  Mason  said 
that  it  was  improper  food  that  killed  bees  in  cellar. 

ARTIFICIAL     PASTURAGE. 

Sweet  clover  was  decidedly  the  favorite  plant  to 
sow  for  honey  alone.  Dr.  Mason  said  that  it  grew 
luxuriantly,  even  in  the  busy  streets  of  Toledo,  O., 
and  one  of  his  neighbors  had  received  1000  pounds 
of  surplus  honey  from  it,  and  It  was  gathered  late  in 
the  season. 

THE    GENTLEST    BEES. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  the  Halians  were  more  gentle 
than  the  Syrians,  but  that  there  was  a  diflPerence  in 
the  Syrians;  those  from  Mt.  Lebanon  being  the  most 
peaceable.  He  preferred  the  progeny  of  a  Syrian 
queen  mated  wiih  an  Italian  drone. 

QUEENS  MATING  MORE    THAN  ONCE. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Whiting  had  seen  queens  mate  more  than 
once  before  beginning  to  lay.  Mr.  Langstroth  had 
seen  the  same  thing,  but  had  always  thought  that 
such  queens  were  not  really  and  fully  fertilized  un- 
til the  last  time  they  flew. 

EXHIBITS  AT  THE    STATE  FAIR 

Were  discussed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  at  least 
one  exhibitor  to  feel  the  blood  tingling  in  his  cheeks 
—  but  not  for  shame,  however.  To  revise  our  pre- 
mium list,  and  urge  its  adoption  for  another  year, 
the  following  committee  was  appointed:  H.  D.  Cut- 
ting, Dr.  Kezartee,  Dr.  Mason,  Mr.  Muth,  and  Mr. 
Jones. 

"SEPARATORS" 

Was  the  heading  to  an  essay  read  by  myself,  in 
which  I  tools  tbe  ground  that  they  were  useless,  if 
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the  following  conditions  were  complied  with:  Have 
the  sections  less  than  l?i  inches  in  width,  IV2  if  pos- 
sible; fill  them  with  Given  fdn.,  and  have  the  sur- 
plus department  well  filled  with  black  bees,  or  Ital- 
ians having  a  dash  of  black  blood.  Some  of  the 
above  conditions  could  be  omitted,  and  fair  success 
attained;  but  the  nearer  they  wei-e  complied  with, 
the  more  perfect  would  be  the  combs.  I  believe  the 
discussion  that  followed  sustained  the  position  taken. 

SELLING   HONEY. 

Mr.  Muth  had  built  up  a  large  trade  by  selling  only 
pure  honey,  and  had  induced  manufacturers  of  to- 
bacco and  of  cookies  to  use  honey,  as  he  also  had 
the  manufacturers  of  pork  and  pickles.  Both  he 
and  Mr.  Benham  distributed  cookies  made  with 
honey,  which  were  very  fine. 

FEEDING   BACK 

Extracted  honey  to  produce  comb  honey  was  briefly 
touched  upon.  Mr.  Jones  and  myself  were  the  only 
ones  present  who  reported  as  having  made  of  it  a 
success.  I  tiered  up  the  unfinished  sections,  in  the 
Heddon  case,  until  they  were  three  or  four  tiers 
high,  fed  the  bees  as  fast  as  they  would  take  the 
honey,  and  looked  over  the  sections,  and  removed 
the  finished  ones  about  once  a  week.  In  feeding 
back  1000  lbs.  of  honey  I  had  secured  the  finishing 
of  1200  lbs.  of  unfinished  sections,  increased  their 
weight  to  1900  lbs.,  and  had  left  about  100  lbs.  of  un- 
finished sections.  A  friend  of  mine  had  "  fed  back" 
in  exactly  the  same  manner,  but  had  nut  found  it 
profitable.  Thought  there  was  yet  much  to  learn 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Jones  said  that  many  failed 
to  make  it  profitable  because  too  much  room  was 
given  in  the  brood-nest.  The  brood  combs  should 
either  be  few  in  number,  or  else  filled  with  honey. 

"IS  BEE-KEEPING  HEALTHFUL?" 

Was  one  of  the  questions  asked.  Some  had  suffered 
from  boils  and  eruptions  of  the  skin,  caused  by  bee 
poison.  Dr.  Mason  had  sufl'ered  from  partial  paraly- 
sis of  the  nerves  of  motion  of  his  hands,  and,  in  the 
fall,  he  felt  pretty  nearly  "  used  up,"  as  the  effect  of 
bee-stings.  D.  A.  Jones  had  obtained  temporary  re- 
lief from  rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  as  the  results 
of  bee-stings.  Mr.  Langstroth  had  suffered  severely 
upon  handling  bees,  after  not  having  handled  them 
for  several  years;  but  upon  continuing  to  work  with 
them,  the  trouble  subsided.  The  remedies  given  for 
bee-stings  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

PREVENTION  OF  STINGS. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  stings  upon  the  hands  and 
wrists  could  be  greatly  avoided  by  singeing  the  hairs 
from  them,  as  the  bees  catch  their  feet  in  the  hairs, 
become  irritated,  and  sting.  Smooth  clothing,  some- 
thing like  duck,  was  best;  light-colored  being  better 
than  dark.  The  best  kind  of  a  hat  to  wear  is  one  of 
straw,  with  a  wide  slouching  brim. 

TO   FIND    A    BLACK    QUEEN. 

Mr.  Jones'said:  Shake  the  bees  from  the  combs, 
letting  them  fall  into  the  hive,  and  set  the  combs 
one  side;  then  with  a  sudden  jerk  shake  the  bees  to 
one  side  of  the  hive;  and  as  they  commence  to  spread 
out  and  run,  buzzing  for  the  entrance,  the  queen 
will  come  to  the  top,  and  start  off  with  those  long 
strides  of  hers,  when  she  can  be    easily  secured. 

And  now  that  we  have  Mr.  Jones  on  the  floor,  why 
not  let  him  tell 

HOW  TO  REAR  QUEENS? 

By  the  addition  of  brood,  make  a  colony  extra 
strong.  When  the  bees  begin  to  seal  the  queen- 
cells,  preparatory  to  swarming,  remove  the  queen. 


If  they  swarm  before  then,  remove  the  queen  and 
put  them  back.  They  will  build  an  astonishingly 
large  number  of  excellent  cells.  Just  before  the 
cells  hatch,  remove  them,  and  return  the  queen. 
The  bees  yet  retain  the  swarming  fever;  but  having 
no  queen-cells,  and  no  unsealed  brood,  they  will  not 
swarm,  but  will  wait  for  the  queens  to  lay,  and  then 
rear  queens  under  the  "swarming  impulse,"  and 
from  the  egg.  A  second  large  "batch"  of  No.l 
cells  is  the  result. 

There  were  many  minor  topics  touched  upon,  but 
want  of  space  forbids  even  an  enumeration  of  them. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 
President,  W.  z.  Hutchinson;  Vice-Presidents,  R.  L. 
Taylor,  James  Heddon,  and  B.  Salisbury;  Secretary, 
H.  D.  Cutting;  Treasurer,  T.  M.  Cobb. 

PLACE   OF  NEXT  MEETING. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Lansing,  the 
second  Wednesday  after  the  first  Tuesday  in  Dec, 
1884;  and  I  hope,  friend  Root,  that  you  may  meet 
with  us  "  next  time."  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Roger3ville,Uenesee  Co.,  Mich.,  Dec.  19, 1883. 

And  I  hope  so  too,  friend  II.;  and  I  should 
have  been  with  you  this  time  had  I  not  been 
so  foolish  as  to  contract  a  cold  so  severe  that 
starting  off  at  such  a  time  would  hardly 
have  been  a  prudent  thing.  Very  glad  to 
hear  you  had  such  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
time. 


WHY  BEES  CAN   NOT    FLY  90  ITIIIiES  AN 
HOITR. 

A  SUMMING  -  UP  OF  SOME     OF  THE     EVIDENCE,  AS  IT 
WERE. 

ONTHS  ago,  when  friend  Shuck  and  I  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  about  bees  being  able  to  fly 
90  miles  an  hour,  I  was  rather  surprised  at 
the  interest  the  subject  seemed  to  excite;  and  when 
it  was  claimed  that  bees  might  be  assisted  in  keep- 
ing their  position  above  a  train  of  cars  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  cars  displacing  the  atmosphere,  and 
causing  a  partial  vacuum  which  the  returning  at- 
mosphere, by  its  elastic  nature,  hastened  to  fill,  our 
scientific  friend  Phin  very  properly  remarked,  that 
"arguing  in  regard  to  matters  concerning  which 
our  knowledge  is  incomplete,"  is  very  apt  to  lead  to 
error.  He  thought  the  idea  of  such  a  vacuum 
"must  be  very  amusing  to  any  one  who  has  the 
most  elementary  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  motions  of  aerial  fluids."  And  then  friend 
Phin  left  us  without  another  word  about  the 
"fluids,"  so  that  the  most  of  us,  doubtless,  did  not 
know  where  the  "smile"  came  in.  But  Mr.  Shuck 
subsequently  "sat  down  so  hard"  on  the  90-mile 
theory  and  friend  Phin's  philosophy,  that  probably 
they  don't  care  to  hear  more  about  it.  But  I  prom- 
ised to  have  a  talk  with  the  young  folks,  and  allude 
to  the  matter  now  in  an  introductory  kind  of  way. 

In  this  discussion  on  the  wing  power  of  bees,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Chace,  a  bee-hunter,  on  page  44-3,  August 
Gleanings,  1883,  produces  the  only  real  statistics 
which  were  brought  forward,  and  his  timing  bees 
when  in  the  height  of  their  work  gathering  honey, 
gives  them  a  rate  of  speed  of  about  a  mile  in  five 
minutes;  and  I  have  carefully  noted,  that  whenever 
bees  have  been  actually  timed  by  persons  following 
them  in  swarming,  or  tracing  them  to  their  hives  by 
marking  and  following  them,  that  this  is  about  the 
speed  tbey  make.    All  who  claim  90  miles,  or  very 
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rapid  flight  for  bees,  have  formed  their  opinions 
from  observin'?  their  apparently  rapid  flightthrough 
the  air.  The  eye  is  very  deceiving;  and  when  an 
object  so  small  as  a  bee  is  watche'^,  its  passage 
through  the  air  seems  very  rapiil,  while  larger  bod- 
ies appear  to  move  slow,  although  going  with  great 
velocity.  A  bee,  though  moving  through  the  air 
many  times  its  length  in  a  minute,  moves  no  great- 
er distance  than  a  large  animal;  and,  as  all  the  real 
statistical  evidence  we  have  on  the  subject  prove?, 
not  faster  than  an  ordinary  farm  horse  can  gallop. 

A  bee  is  formed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  not  for 
speed.  It  is  broad,  blunt,  and  strong.  Let  us  in- 
<iuire  what  was  the  design  of  the  Creator  in  giving 
the  world  the  bee.  Fortunately,  science  has  discov- 
ered the  object  of  divine  wisdom  in  this.  Without 
bees  to  carry  the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  many 
of  the  choicest  fruits  man  enjoys  would  scarcely 
produce  sufticient  to  maintain  their  existence.  So 
also  with  the  grasses  that  form  our  most  valuable 
pastures.  It  requires  millions  of  insects  to  accom- 
plish this  work,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that 
the  bee  should  be  endowed  with  instinct  to  propa- 
gate its  kind  rapidly,  and  with  great  power  and  in- 
dustry to  gather  food  to  nourish  the  millions  of 
young  b^es.  Hence  it  is  that  the  parent  colony 
casts  a  swarm  as  soon  as  the  family  can  spare  it, 
and  that  swarm  migrates  a  mile  or  two,  when  it 
makes  a  nest,  ami  rears  and  casts  off  other  swarms 
to  do  likewise.  In  the  meantime,  millions  of  flowers 
are  openirg  on  every  side,  needing  the  assistance  of 
the  busy  insects  to  fertilize  them,  in  order  that 
abundance  of  fruit  may  be  produced  for  the  use  of 
man  and  the  lower  animals. 

Speed  and  carrying  power  are  never  associated  in 
the  same  animal.  The  bee  is  essentially  a  creature 
of  burden.  Why  should  it  be  endowed  with  powers 
of  speed  to  carry  it  90  miles  an  hour?  It  has  no  use 
for  such  speed,  and  the  Creator,  who  forms  nothing 
In  vain,  has  not  given  it  speed,  but  a  capacity  to  car- 
ry, and  move  comparatively  slow.  When  friend 
Phin  argues  that  a  bee  being  able  to  cnrry  a  load  of 
honey  much  greater  than  its  own  weight,  when  re- 
lieved of  the  lo.id  ought  to  increase  its  rate  of  speed 
in  a  corresponding  ratio,  he  evidently  ignores  his 
own  maxim,  and  it  "must  be  very  amusing  to  any 
one  who  has  the  most  elementary  knowledge"  of 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  tho  resisting  power  of 
the  atmosphere.  E.  E.  Ewinq. 

Highlands,  N.  C. 


HAI.F-HEARTEDNESS. 

ARE  WE  GUILTY  OF  SUCH  SINS? 

SOME  months  ago,  at  one  oE  our  young 
people's  prayer-meetings,  our  pastor  said 
that  one  of  his  greatest  sins  was  the  sin 
of  half-hf  artedness ;  and  then  he  gave  a  good 
talk  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  not  got  over 
that  talk  yet,  and  I  hope  I  may  never  get  en- 
tirely over  it.  I  had  long  been  thinking 
there  was  a  great  trouble  somewhere,  and 
that  this  trouble  was  also  a  grievous  sin  with 
many  of  us;  but  1  had  not  made  up  my 
mind  just  what  to  call  it.  I  suspect  that  it 
is  a  very  prevalent  sin  among  bee-keepers, 
and  one  that  brings  about  many  grievous 
troubles.  I  know  it  does  not  belong  to  those 
alone  who  are  working  for  somebody  else; 
for  farmers  and  others  who  are  working 


i  solely  for  themselves  are  guilty  of  this  same 
i  sin. 

i      Within  the  past  few  months  I  have  been 
besieged  by  people,  young  and  old,  for  a 
place  in  our  new  factory,  to  an  extent  that 
indicates  a  very  great  want  among  humanity 
;  in  general ;  and  I  have  been  studying  and 
praying  over  the  means  to  meet  ihis  great 
want.    Why  are  so  many  seeking  employ- 
ment V  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  thus 
seeking  and  pleading  and  begging  for  some- 
thing to  do,  I  happen  to  know  that  there  is 
a  great  want,  and  a  constant  great  want,  or 
need,  of  competent  men  and  women,  for  a 
,  thousand  and  one  places  in  the  duties  of  life. 
Why,  then,  can  not  this  superfluity  of  labor 
:  fill  the  constant  want  for  such  labor  V    I  sus- 
pect the  trouble  is  the  great  and  prevailing 
sin  of  half  -  heartedness.    I  was    once  in- 
I  clined  to  think  that  the  golden  rule  would 
'  prove  a  remedy  for  this  half-heartedness ; 
but  when  I  discovered  that  those  who  work 
for  me  work  with  this  same  half-heartedness 
when  they  are  working  for  themselves,  I  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  whole  trouble  consists 
in  a  sort  of  mental  laziness.    When  people 
tind  that  they  can  get  men  or  women  who 
put  their  whole  hearts  in  their  work,  then 
these  men  and  women  are  in  demand.    Now, 
1  do  not  want  this  paper  to  be  a  fault-find- 
ing one,  and  therefore  I  will  take  up  some 
of  the  pleasant  features  of  life,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  unpleasant  ones  that  I  am  com- 
l)elled   to   take   up.     Occasionally   I  have 
found  both  men  and  women  here  in  the 
factory  who  seem  to  have  a  way  of  going  in- 
I  to  every  thing  with  a  whole  heart.     You 
:  doubtless  know  such  people  yourselves.  Are 
;  they  not  pleasant  to  meet  V    They  seem  to 
j  have  a  sort  of  love  for  doing  things  well  and 
'  accurately ;    and  when  they  have  made  a 
i  mistake  or  omission,  they  are  ready  to  make 
such  a  full-hearted  apology    that  you  are 
■  sometimes  tempted  to  feel  that  the  fault  is 
'  perhaps  fully  atoned,  or  a  little  more,  above 
'  what  you  have  suffered  from  carelessness  or 
I  neglect.    1  have  mentioned  some  of  their 
names  in  some  of  my  writings. 
j     When  we  were  excavating  our  cellar,  it 
I  was  found  necessary  to  have  another  scrap- 
'  er  ;  and  to  get  the  dirt  out  of  the  way,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  one  at  once.    One  of  the 
men  was  about  to  be  sent  for  it ;  but  I  told 
Mr.  Gray  that  the  directions  were  so  very 
indefinite  as  to  where  it  was  to  be  found, 
that  I  feared  they  would  not  get  it. 
I     "  Well,  what  shall  we  do  V  "  said  he. 
I     1  told  him  to  send  "  Jacob."    Jacob  was 
brought  forward,  and  told  all  we  knew  in 
regard  to  where  he  could  find  the  scraper, 
and  was  also  told  the  urgent  need  for  one  at 
once. 

"  All  right,"  said  he ;  "  I  will  get  it." 
I     In  a  very  short  time  it  was  on  hand,  and 
the  dirt  was  being  rapidly  moved  away.    I 
asked  him  how  he  found  it. 

''  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  jusc  stopped  and  in- 
quired at  every  house,  after  I  got  where  you 
said,  and  kept  going  till  I  got  it." 

Now,  that  is  one  secret  of  why  Jacob  suc- 

cpeds  in  almost  every  thing  he  sets  out  to  do. 

He  just  keeps  going  until  he  gets  it ;  and  if 

I  men  are  waitiQg,  he  goes  i)retty  lively  too. 

I  He  has  been  scolded  sometimes  for  driving 
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the  horse  too  fast,  but  he  never  drives  the 
horse  any  faster  than  he  goes  himself,  ac- 
cording to  his  strength.  In  our  work  here 
we  constantly  employ  a  messenger  boy,  as 
we  call  him.  This  boy  goes  to  and  from  the 
postoffice,  and  executes  errands  of  a  similar 
nature.  Once  in  awhile  we  have  to  change 
messenger  boys  ;  and  although  almost  everv 
boy  thinks  be  can  do  it  all  right,  I  have  ' 
learned  by  sad  experience  there  are  very  few  i 
who  will  not  make  us  much  trouble.  Our  \ 
letters  to  go  to  meet  each  train  are  put  in  a 
special  pigeon-hole.  Now,  it  would  sf^em  a 
small  matter  to  take  all  these  letters  to  the 
postoffice  ;  but  I  have  learned  by  experience 
that  a  new  hand  will  almost  invariably  leave 
a  letter  or  a  postal  card  or  two  in  the  box, 
and  sometimes  some  very  important  matter 
is  thus  left  over.  Again,  when  boys  go  for 
the  mail,  our  packages  are  put  in  a  large 
tray,  or.  rather,  on  a  table  with  boards 
around  the  sides.  You  would  think  anybody 
of  common  intelligence  would  take  the 
whole  contents  of  tliis  tray  when  he  had 
learned  that  it  was  for  us,  and  of  course 
much  of  it  important  and  valuable.  Well,  a 
good  many  bo.\s  will  leave  part  of  this  mail, 
instead  of  taking  it  all.  J^ast  fall  a  mes- 
senger boy  would  repeatedly  leave  queens 
lying  in  this  box.  His  excuses  were,  they 
were  up  in  one  corner,  and  he  did  not  see 
them. 

!Now,  this  is  not  confined  to  boys  alone. 
A  year  or  two  ago  I  raised  a  pretty  good 
crop  of  rye,  which  was  harvested  while  I 
was  away  at  our  State  fair.  Although  an 
old  farmer  was  employed  to  cut  the  grain, 
he  skipped  quite  a  little  piece  of  it  that  he 
forgot  The  ones  who  tied  up  the  bundles 
also  left  a  swath  alongside  of  the  field,  that 
they  did  not  see.  I  sent  them  out  to  finish 
raking  and  binding;  and  then  when  they 
drew  the  grain  into  the  barn,  they  left  a 
couple  of  shocks  of  grain  that  they  "did  not 
see.  The  team  was  hitched  up  the  second 
time  to  go  and  get  them.  After  all,  on  look- 
ing over  the  work,  several  bundles  were  left 
scattered  about  the  field  until  they  were 
spoiled  by  the  rain.  Now,  this  work  was 
done  by  three  or  four  different  individuals  — 
those  who  were  brought  up  on  a  farm  too.  It 
not  only  taxed  my  brains  to  look  after  them, 
and  to  pick  up  after  them,  but  it  discouraged 
me  in  my  life  work  of  trying  to  furnish  em- 
ployment for  those  who  were  constantly 
begging  for  it.  I  was  obliged  to  say  to  my- 
self, "  I  shall  have  to  give  up.  I  can  not 
undertake  to  set  men  or  boys  at  work  who 
will  do  their  work  in  such  a  half-hearted  way 
as  this."  Since  then  I  have  watched  farm- 
ers, to  see  if  they  work  for  themselves  in 
such  slip-shod,  listless  ways,  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  they  do.  How  anybody 
can  labor  hard  to  raise  a  crop,  and  then  let 
it  lie  and  rot,  after  all  the  labor  has  been  ex- 
pended on  it,  is  beyond  ray  comprehension. 
Machinery  left  out  in  the  weather,  going  to 
ruin,  is  from  the  same  piece. 

Now,  friends,  lest  you  get  an  idea  that 
this  half-heartedness  belongs  to  men  only,  I 
want  to  relate  a  little  experience  of  yester- 
day. While  reading  the  mail  I  ran  on  to  the 
following  : 

Mr,  Root:— I  wrote  to  you  somcthinfir  like  a  month 


ago,  for  youi"  terms  on  the  Waterbury  watch,  series 
B,  and  have  had  nothing  from  you.  Why  is  this? 
I  know  you  used  to  be  very  prompt  to  answer. 
Please  give  me  the  very  best  on  the  above  watch  in 
quantities,  in  at  least  ie-dozen  lots.  Ihavejnst  re- 
ceived a  }i  dozen  from  New  York,  and  have  dispos- 
ed of  them  at  a  profit,  and  will  await  your  answer 
before  I  make  my  next  order,  as  I  have  always 
found  your  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest. 

Your  old  custcmfr,       Jno.  S.  Cooper. 
Goodbar.  Tenn.,  Dec.  10,  1883. 

As  soon  as  I  got  part  way  through,  I  spoke 
to  one  of  the  clerks :  '•  Why,  this  letter 
came  over  a  week  ago." 

I  was  assured  that  it  did  not ;  but  I  re- 
membered feeling  a  little  indignant  to  think 
that  a  request  for  prices  liad  been  overlook- 
ed in  that  way,  and  also  that  I  carried  it  to 
the  clerk  who  sends  price  lists,  that  it  might 
have  immediate  attention.  As  she  was  ab- 
sent, I  put  it  under  her  weight.  How  did  it 
come  that  it  was  delayed  a  week  after  so 
urgent  an  appeal  for  jiist  common  business 
courtesy  V  It  came  about  this  way,  as  I 
found  after  some  questioning.  As  the  man 
does  not  ask  directly  for  a  price  list,  the 
clerk  who  mails  them  carried  it  to  the  book- 
keeper, to  ask  if  that  letter  belonged  in  her 
department.  The  book-keeper  glanced  over 
it  hastily,  and  decided  that  another  cleik 
had  better  answer  it.  This  other  clerk  was 
behind  with  her  work,  so  it  was  given  to  me 
to  read  over  again,  to  decide  who  should 
answer  it,  and  here  it  was  four  or  five  days, 
after  our  friend's  pathetic  appeal  —  not 
even  a  price  list  sent  him  ! 

I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  wound  here  in 
what  I  am  going  to  say  ;  but  the  wounding 
will  be  like  pulling  the  sliver  out  of  your 
finger.  It  may  hurt  more  than  to  let  it  alone; 
but  it  will  make  the  finger  better  eventual- 
ly. Through  all  my  business  experience 
there  have  been  complaints  almost  constant- 
ly from  people,  saving  that  they  have  asked 
for  price  lists,  and  asked  for  them  repeated- 
ly, and  yet  they  are  not  sent.  Over  and 
over  again  have  I  had  the  correspondence 
hunted  up,  and  the  matter  investigated; 
and  it  almost  alwavs  results  in  showing  that 
the  clerk  overlooked  the  request  for  a  price 
list,  or  forgot  to  send  it,  or  did  not  know  that 
I  it  came  in  her  department,  and  such  like  ex- 
j  cuses.  I  use  the  pronouns  slie  and  her  be- 
I  cause  all  this  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
I  girls.  It  is  not  only  young  girls,  but  wo- 
I  men  of  all  ages,  who  are  guilty  of  this  kind 
I  of  half-heartedness.  Our  price  lists  are  got- 
ten up  with  great  pains  and  much  expense. 
We  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  yearly  in  adver- 
tising,"that  we  may  get  applications  for  price 
!  lists.  Several  thousand  dollars  are  also 
i  yearly  expended  in  printing  and  arranging 
I  the  names  of  those  who  want  price  lists ;  and 
yet  after  all  this  plowing  and  sowing  and 
harvesting  and  binding,  the  ripe  grain  is  al- 
lowed to  lie  and  spoil,  because  of  the  half- 
heartedness  of  the  clerk  who  importuned 
for  something  to  do.  I  am  glad  to  say,  there 
are  some  exceptions  to  this,  I  know  of  a 
few  girls  who,  the  minute  their  eye  had 
caught  the  contents  of  the  letter  I  liave  given 
above,  would  have  sprung  fiom  their  seats, 
gone  to  the  large  basket  of  price  lists,  picked 
one  up  and  addressed  it,  and  put  it  in  the 
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mail-bag,  with  an  expression  something  like 
this  :  ''  There!  that  man  will  get  his  price 
list  this  time,  I'll  bet,  for  I  addressed  it  to 
him  myself,  and  I  know  it  is  addressed  cor- 
rectly." 

Right  here,  friends,  let  me  remind  you 
that  clerks  who  do  this  (and  who  listen  at- 
tentively to  every  expressed  want  in  any  let- 
ter, and  who  make  it  their  business  to  scan 
the  letter  through,  even  though  it  be  a  long 
one,  and  see  that  every  expressed  want  has 
attention)  command  large  wages;  and  one 
who  throws  his  whole,  soul  into  his  work,  and 
seems  to  have  a  sympathy  and  love  for  every 
customer  intrusted  to  his  care,  I  canalfoid 
to  pay  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  for  a 
half-hearted  or  indilferent  clerk.  While  go- 
ing over  the  ground,  it  almost  seems  as  if 
this  sympathy  and  love  for  those  whom  we 
meet  in  business  can  never  exist  without  a 
love  to  Christ.  Now,  please  do  not  think  me 
complaining,  dear  girls,  when  I  suggest  what 
should  be  done  in  all  similar  cases.  In  the 
first  place,  all  who  read  the  above  letter,  no 
matter  where  or  what  part  of  the  factory 
they  work  in,  should  have  felt  an  anxious 
solicitude  for  the  rights  of  a  misused  cus- 
tomer, and  also  for  the  reputation  of  the  es- 
tablishment where  they  work,  and  should 
have  said  within  themselves  something  like 
this  :  "■  Now,  I  do  not  know  just  who  should 
write  to  this  man,  nor  what  answer  should 
be  given  ;  but  I  do  know  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  give  him  a  price  list,  and  I  will  do  that 
anyhow,  and  give  the  letter  to  Mr.  Root 
when  he  comes  in."  It  is  true,  if  laid  away 
until  I  came  along,  even  though  I  did  come 
in  five  minutes,  the  matter  might  have  been 
forgotten  ;  but  even  if  it  were  forgotten,  the 
man  had  the  price  list  anyhow,  and  so  he 
would  know  there  was  somebody  alive  and 
kicking  still,  at  the  "  Home  of  the  Honey- 
bees." You  may  say  that  I  ought  to  have  a 
special  receptacle  for  every  thing  needing 
direction  from  myself.  Well,  I  have  now  a 
desk  all  my  own,  and  I  will  at  once  have  a 
weight  put  on  that  desk,  under  which  all  pa- 
pers should  be  put  requiring  my  immediate 
consideration.  The  clerk  who  opens  the 
mail  has  such  a  weight,  and  1  glance  at  it  so 
often  that  my  eve  catches  every  letter  with-  i 
in  at  least  half  an  hour  after  it  has  come  I 
from  the  mails.  I  know,  friends,  that  I  am 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  half-heartedness,  and  I 
am  going  to  try  to  do  better.  Just  another 
illustration : 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wanted  some  eyelets  for 
our  loom.  I  gave  a  young  man  a  bundle  of 
strips  of  leather.  Said  I,''  Take  these  to  the 
shoe-shop,  and  have  metal  eyes  put  in  each 
one,  just  like  thisold  one  I  give  you,  only 
have  them  a  size  larger.''^  To  impress  it  on 
his  mind,  I  gave  him  a  knotted  string,  and 
told  him  the  size  must  be  large  enougli  to 
let  the  string  through,  knot  and  all.  When 
he  brought  them  back,  the  eyelets  were  ex-, 
actly  like  the  old  ones,  and  he  admitted  that 
he  only  told  them  to  make  the  new  ones  ex- 
actly like  the  sample.  This  sort  of  work,  as 
you  may  know,  is  not  confined  to  boys  alone, 
for  we  have  men  and  women,  many  of  them 
who  want  work  too,  who  will  do  just  half  of 
what  they  are  told  to  do,  when  the  latter 
half  is  by  all  odds  the  more  important  part 


of  the  instruction.  You  may  say  the  in- 
structions were  too  long  —  that  they  can  not 
remember  them.  But,  dear  friends,  the  re- 
sult is  about  the  same  when  the  instructions 
are  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  in  black  and 
white,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  instructions 
sent  here  are  sometimes  filled  in  that  very 
way.  We  have  tried  clerks,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  would  fill  half  an  order,  and 
skip  the  other  half.  What  shall  be  done  for 
half-hearted  people  ?  I  have  sometimes  re- 
monstrated in  this  way  :  "  Dear  friend,  how 
would  you  feel,  if,  having  sent  your  hard- 
earned  money  to  somebody  for  a  book,  he 
should  put  it  up  for  j'ou  in  such  a  half-heart- 
ed way  as  to  send  you  a  dictionary  when  you 
waifted  a  book  on  bee-keeping?  or  suppose 
you  sent  for  a  smoker  and  the  ABC  book, 
and  the  clerk  who  got  your  letter  should  send 
the  smoker  and  then  distribute  your  letter, 
forgetting  all  about  the  book,  that  you  want- 
ed ten  times  more  than  the  smoker  V  " 

•'  Why,  Mr.  Root,  I  suppose  I  should  get 
pretty  mad." 

There  I  had  the  frank  admission,  and  yet 
this  same  individual  might  go  on  doing  the 
same  thing  again.  What  shall  be  done  with 
them  V  I  have  sometimes  felt,  when  con- 
templating this  kind  of  work,  oh  for  more  of 
the  spirit  implied  in  those  beautiful  words 
from  our  Savior. ''  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself"!  The  one  who  did  these 
things  admitted  she  would  get  pretty  mad, 
if  used  as  she  had  used  others,  and  yet  this 
same  person  went  on  in  the  same  way. 
Please  do  not  accuse  me  now,  my  friends  at 
a  distance,  of  keeping  clerks  in  responsible 
places  who  exhibit  daily  this  half-hearted- 
ness. Of  course,  they  have  to  be  told  very 
soon  that  I  have  nothing  for  them  to  do,  un- 
less they  improve.  I  do  not  want  this  piece 
altogether  a  sad  one,  and  therefore  I  thank 
God  that  I  am  able  to  tell  you  that  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  men  and  women,  can  be  cured 
of  this  grievous  sin  ;  but  as  with  the  sin  of 
intemperance,  I  have  been  led  to  feel  that 
almost  the  only  real  radical  cure  is  to  be- 
come converted.  Becoming  converted,  in 
the  popular  acceptance  of  the  term,  does  not 
always  cure  one  at  once  of  all  these  things. 
But  any  man  or  woman  who  is  seeking  coun- 
sel from  God  day  by  day,  and  toiling  patient- 
ly and  earnestly  every  day  heavenward,  will 
surely  get  the  better  of  these  evil  habits. 
But  many  of  those  who  seem  pretty  well 
along  in  the  Christian  life  have  a  great  bat- 
tle to  fight  right  here.  A  real,  earnest,  and 
vehement  desire  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  us,  will  ef- 
fectually kill  out  half-heartedness  in  hand- 
ling the  property  and.  business  of  others; 
and  a  desire  to  honor  the  name  of  our  Lord 
and  Master  will  kill  out  the  disposition  to  be 
slothful  and  improvident  about'  our  own 
work.  A  good  friend  of  mine  once  said  he 
thought  one  great  secret  of  my  success  in 
business,  especially  in  employing  so  many 
hands,  was  ray  constant  vehemence  in  sav- 
ing every  little  scrap  and  odd  or  end  that 
could  be  utilized  in  any  way.  My  frienc^s, 
are  you  among  the  half-hearted  ones  of  this 
world  ?  If  so,  I  want  to  tell  you,  "  Seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  else  shall  be  added  unto  you. 
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FEEDERS  AND  FEEDING.  I 

SOMETHINCJ   OLD  ABOUT   AN  OLD  SUBJECT.  < 

'jE  see  a  great  deal  said  for  and  against  the 
various  feeders  now  in  use  among  the  bee-  ! 
keepers  of  this  country.    It  Is  said,  "  Ne-  | 
cepsity  is  the  mother  of  invention;"  and  as  it  was  i 
necessary  for  us  to  feed  about  25  or  30  colonies  of  i 
bees,  we  must  have  feeders;  and  as  we  could  not 
make  the  bread-pan  feedc-s  work  satiofactorlly,  we  ] 
made,  from  half-inch  basswood,  some  small  boxes,  j 
t"x7  inches,  and  of  different  heights,  from  two  inches 
to  six,  having  floats  to  drop  in  the  box  on  the  honey. 
We  have  not  had  a  bee  drown  with  them;  and  as  i 
they  take  the  honey  from  the  shallow  ones  much  [ 
the  faster,  we  would  recommend  them  to  be  made  j 
two  inches  deep.    The  matching  may  be  made  honey-  ' 
tight  by  coating  with  paraffine.    We  made  the  floats 
by  taking  a  piece  of  7b -inch  board,  cutting  it  about 
14  inch  shorter  than  the  inside  of  the  feeder,  then 
cutting  three  or  four  cross  cuts  in  it  ;4  inch  deep,  j 
like  Fig.  1,  and  slitting  it  then  in  ?i-inch  strips. 
Space  them  M-inch  apart,  sliding  V^-inch  strips  in  j 
the  saw-cuts  made,  which  should  fit  snugly,  to  make  \ 
them  keep  their  places,  and  then  we  have  a  float  ; 
looking  like  Fig.  2.  ! 

FiJT.  1.  Fig.  2. 


r  use  the  bread-pan  feeders  in  place  of  the 
Simplicity  feedeis  is  because  they  hold  so 
much  more,  and  because  they  cost  so  little. 


M    M  M 
HOW  XU  MAKE   FLOATS   FOR  FEEDEKS, 

These  feeders  are  equally  good  for  water,  but  of 
course  should  be  made  larger  for  that  purpose,  and 
painted  inside. 

The  honey  crop  for  Saratoga  County  is  exceeding- 
ly light  this  year,  being  about  two-thirds  that  of 
last,  as  far  as  heard  from.  White  clover  gave  us 
some  honey  and  plenty  of  swarms,  but  the  cold  dry 
weather  of  August  cut  off  our  buckwheat  harvest, 
almost  entirely,  so  that  swarms  that  issued  in  June 
were  fed  this  autumn  to  prepare  them  for  winter. 

Saratoga  Spa,  N.  Y.  J.  J.  Hollenbeck. 

Friend  H.,  although  the  plan  you  give  for 
making  a  feeder  is  not  new,  still,  as  you  pre- 
sent it,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration again.  The  objections  to  a  box  with 
a  wooden  lloat  have  been,  that  tiie  floats  get 
lost  and  broken  ;  the  box  leaks  after  a  while, 
in  spite  of  paraffine,  and  it  also  gets  soaked 
up  with  honey,  and  smells  nasty.  But  per- 
haps all  these  defects  miglit  be  remedied 
where  one  is  careful,  and  sets  them  away 
when  not  wanted,  as  you  do  doubtless.  i)i\e 
other  objection  to  a  deep  box  is,  that  while 
bees  are  feeding  they  generate  an  enormous 
quantity  of  heat,  especially  when  they  begin 
to  secrete  wax.  If  they  are  down  in  a  box,  this 
heat,  or  want  of  air,  sometimes  stupefies  and 
kills  a  great  many.  By  making  the  box  one 
or  two  inches  deep  you  will  obviate  this 
trouble.  Such  a  feeder  works  very  nicely 
when  they  are  clean,  and  every  thing  i'^  just 
right,  and  I  do  not  know  after  all  but  it  is 
about  as  good  and  sure  a  way  as  any.  The 
Simplicity  feeder  amounts  to  pretty  much 
the  same  thing,  while  it  never  leaks,  and 
does  not  require  any  float.    The  reason  why 


A  POCKET  TOOL.-CHEST. 

MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

WtWOW  often  it  is  that  one  wants  an  awl, 
Ira!  a  gimlet,  a  small  screwdriver,  or  a 
'  reamer  to  ream  out  metals  !  and  un- 
less these  tools  are  kept  and  carefully  put 
away,  they  are  liable  to  be  scattered  and 
lost.  To  avoid  having  many  tools  scattered 
about,  the  Miller's 
Falls  Co.  have  devis- 
ed alittle  pocket  tool- 
chest,  shown  here. 
To  look  at  the  num- 
ber of  tools  shown  in 
the  cut,  one  would 
think  that  one  han- 
dle would  not  con- 
tain them  all.  Yet  it 
does  contain  them 
nicely;  and  besides 
that,  it  has  in  the  end 
a  very  beautiful  little 
chuck  that  will  hold 
any  one  of  the  little 
tools  exactly  true  and 
perfectly  solid,  and 
yet  they  can  be  ex- 
changed in  an  in- 
stant. This  tool-han- 
dle will  also  hold  any  • 
other  tool,  or  even  a 
needle,  or  any  shaped 
awl  you  may  wish  to 
use.  As  the  handle 
is  iron,  it  is  strong 
and  substantial. 

We  have  made  ar- 
rangements so  that 
we  can  furnish  them 
for  an  even  85  cents  ; 
bv  mail,  o  c.  extra. 


UBEFDL  TOOLS  TO    BE   USED   IN  A    SINGLE    HANDLE. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  HARDV  STRAIN  OF 
BEES. 

SOMETHING   FURTHER  FROM  FRIEND  ROBBINS   IN  RE- 
GARD  TO  THEM. 

flRIEND  ROOT:—  After  reading  your  criticism 
on  my  article,  p.  741,  Dec.  No.,  it  seemed  to 
—  me  that  your  remarks  are  calculated  to  create 
doubts  and  disbelief  as  to  the  hardiness  of  this  strain 
of  bees;  that  the  cause  of  success  in  wintering  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  found  in  some  accidental  cause, 
and  not  in  the  bees  themselves.  Now,  friend  Root, 
this  is  the  very  question  that  puzzled  me.  I  did  not 
at  first  believe  but  that  my  own  bees  and  others 
were  just  as  good  and  hardy  as  Mr.  Shirk's,  and  that 
they  ivould  winter  just  as  safely  under  like  circum- 
stances. Now,  I  would  say  that,  at  that  time  I  was 
just  where  you  seem  to  be  —  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  of  disbelief.  But  after  an  observation  and  ex- 
perience of  four  years  with  these  bees,  during 
which  time  I  embraced  every  opportunity  to  criti- 
cise Mr.  S.  and  his  bees,  I  found  that  he  had  the 
laugh  all  on  his  side,  and  the  conceit  most  effectual- 
ly taken  out  of  me.  Friend  R  ,  1  can  not  ask  you  to 
devote  space  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  many  in- 
cidents that  have  transpired  in  their  favor  in  the  4 
years  that  I  have  taken  to  investigate  this  peculiar 
trait;  yet  I  do  not,  even  now,  say  that  this  character- 
istic is  a  fixed  and  settled  fact;  but  I  do  say,  that 
the  evidence  and  proof  of  4  years  of  skt  ptical  in- 
vestigation show  that  our  success  was  due  to  the 
bees,  and  not  to  any  accidental  cause.  This  being 
our  deduction,  I  will  add  only  my  motive  and  rea- 
sons for  making  it  public. 

1.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  strain  of  bees  pos- 
sesses greater  power  of  endurance  in  withstanding 
the  rigors  of  winter. 

2.  That  this  superior  power  of  endurance  con- 
tributes to  a  greater  wing  power,  whereby  they  are 
able  to  accumulate  a  greater  amount  of  honey  and 
stores. 

3.  That  this  same  power,  being  constitutional,  it 
contributes  to  a  greater  degree  of  longevity,  there- 
by securing  stronger  colonies  from  the  same  amount 
of  brood. 

4.  That  the  attendant  loss  of  colonies  during  win- 
ter is  one  of  the  serious  drawbacks  to  successful 
apiculture. 

5.  That,  as  it  is  a  rule  among  apiarians  to  intro- 
duce new  blood  into  their  apiaries,  for  reasons  that 
are  obvious,  that  all  who  wish  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  prospective  good  qualities  of 
these  bees,  and  at  the  same  price  that  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  other  strains  of  bees. 

Bloomdale,  O.,  Dec.  19,  1883.  R.  B.  Robbins. 

Excellent,  friend  R.  If  you  furnish  your 
improved  bees  at  the  same  price  as  the  old 
ones,  who  will  have  any  right  to  complain  V 
Tliey  will  certainly  be  worth  all  they  cost ; 
but  at  the  risk  of  seeming  perhaps  unduly 
cautious,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  you 
to  keep  this  strain  of  bees  from  mixing 
quickly  with  other  bees  around  them,  and 
that  it  will  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  hold 
them  very  long,  unless  you  get  queens  con- 
stantly from  one  source.  In  fact,  we  could 
do  comparatively  nothing  with  the  Italians, 
were  it  not  that  the  yellow  bands  indicate 
where  we  are,  and  what  we  are  doing. 
These  remarks  are  made  with  the  supposi- 


tion that  these  bees  are  to  the  eye  little  if 
any  different  from  ordinary  Italians.  Per- 
haps we  may  discover  mark's  that  will  enable 
ns  to  identify  them,  down  through  successive 
generations  ;  but  then,  will  these  marks  per- 
petuate the  points  we  wish  ?  It  is  true,  we 
can  rear  our  queens  persistently  from  such 
colonies  as  seem  hardiest  and  greatest  hon- 
ey-gatherers ;  but  I  know  by  experience 
that  it  is  a  pretty  intricate  matter  to  manage, 
so  long  as  both  queens  and  drones  fly  at 
least  a  mile  or  two  in  every  direction. 


SENDING  Ql  EENS    ACROSS   THE    OCEAN 
BY  MAIIi. 


MORE  ENCOURAGING    FACTS. 

UR  friends  will  remember,  that  in  our 
last  issue  friend  J5enton  made  a  proposal 
to  those  who  would  mail  bees  to  him 
successfully.  It  seems  that,  in  spite  of  my 
carelessness,  the  work  was  started  after  all. 
The  following  letter  Avill  be  plain  to  our 
readers  after  what  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject : 

Friend  Root:  —  If  the  inclosed  letter  contains  any 

thing  of  interest  to  you,  or  can  be  made  to  con- 

tributi'  to  your  valuable  journal,  it  is  at  you  service. 

Huntington,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20, 1883.    F.  W^  Burgess. 

Mr.  F.  ir.  BujY/ess:- Success!  The  queenis  yours! 
I  am  highly  gratified  at  being  able  to  report  that  aU 
three  (juecns  arrived  alive!  Your  letter  mailed  Oct. 
15,  arrived  in  Munich  between  Sand  9  am.  on  the 
27th,  and  was  delivered  at  ray  house  at  11  a.m.  On 
the  28th  (yesterday)  the  queens,  mailed  also  Oct.  15, 
came,  between  8  and  9  a.m.,  as  the  stamp  shows,  and 
were  delivered  at  11  a.m.  I  opened  thera  in  the 
presence  of  the  postman  who  delivered  the  package. 
The  following  is  the  report: 

No.  1.— 28  workers;  8  dead  and  dry,  not  swollen. 
Two  or  three  of  the  live  bees  with  bodies  slightly 
swollen;  the  rest,  with  queen,  in  fine  order.  Some 
flew  out  and  tried  to  sting  Mrs.  Benton.  Box  not 
soiled  by  the  bees.  One  hole-ful  of  sugar  about  half 
consumed.    Other  hole  just  begun. 

Oct.  29th,  9  A.M.,  one  more  worker  found  dead. 
Oct.  29,  6  P.M.,  rest  of  bees  and  queens  still  lively. 
They  have  been  given  no  other  food  than  Ihat  In 
the  box  in  which  they  came. 

No.  2.-:il  workers,  21  dead.  Both  living  and  dead 
bees  completely  daubed  with  honey,  and  the  interior 
of  the  cage  sticky.  Most  of  the  living  bees  were 
active,  but  two  or  three  of  them  showing  swollen 
bodies,  yet  could  not  Hyon  account  of  being  daubed. 
But  one  or  two  spots  were  visible  on  the  interior  of 
the  box.  One  hole  of  the  candy  was  two-thirds  eat- 
en, the  other  still  untouched.  Caged  her  in  a  nu- 
cleus of  Palestine  bees,  to  see  how  she  would  ap- 
pear after  introduction. 

No.  3.— 40  workers.  Only  one  dead!  Queen  and  39 
live  workers  in  prime  order.  Food  about  one-half 
consumed.  Box  clean.  This  box  was  opened  before 
■a  closed  window,  and  most  of  the  workers  had  a 
cleansing  flight.  The  queen  also  took  wing,  and 
alighted  on  the  window,  where  she  discharged  a 
small  quantity  of  fluid,  a  drop  the  size  of  three  pin- 
heads,  perfectly  transparent  and  liquid.  After  remov- 
ing the  single  dead  worker  and  the  loose  grains  of 
dry  sugar,  this  box  was  mailed  at  5  p.m.  of  the  same 
day  (28th)  to  Wiesbaden  (Prussia),  some  12  hours  by 
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rail,  with  a  request  to  return  it  by  the  next  post, 
with  a  statement  as  to,— 

1.  Exact  time  of  arrival. 

2.  Number  of  dead  bees  upon  arrival. 

3.  Condition  of  live  bees. 

The  boxes  all  contained  considerable  loose  sugar; 
but  as  the  wire  clottfhad  but  small  meshes,  little  had 
escaped,  I  think,  into  the  mail-bags.  The  weather  Is 
rather  cold  and  damp  here  most  of  the  time.  The 
mercury  now  stands  (6  p.  m.)  at  4.5°  Fahrenheit.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  it  has  ranged  from  about  45° 
to  60°  Fahr.  in  North  Germany;  that  is,  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Here  it  is  colder,  because  we  are  nearly  2000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  Bavarian  Alps 
southward  from  Munich  are  covered  with  snow. 

Well,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  will  have  a 
Carniolan  or  an  Italian  queen.  As  it  is  now  so  late, 
I  presume  you  will  not  care  to  receive  her  until  next 
spring,  so  I  make  no  attempt  to  get  you  either  sort 
this  fall. 

I  have  just  completed  an  article  detailing  some  of 
my  experiments  sending  queens  by  mail.  I  intend- 
ed withholding  the  matter  it  contains  from  publica- 
tion for  a  time,  but  shall  now  send  it  to  Gleanings, 
Mr.  Doolittle's  article  in  the  October  number  of 
that  periodical  having  decided  me  in  the  matter. 
The  fact  Is,  the  cage  of  Mr.  Doolittle  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that  used  by  mo  as  early  as  1880, 
in  sending  queens  from  Cyprus  to  England  and  Ger- 
many. The  journey  from  Cyprus  to  England  takes 
ten  to  twelve  days,  being  nearly  .'!000  miles.  By 
reference  to  the  British  Bcc  Journal  for  July,  1880, 
you  will  And  an  editorial  description  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  first  queen  which  I  ever  sent  on  such  a 
long  sea-voyage,  and  the  first,  I  think,  ever  sent 
successfully  on  such  a  journey  by  water;  also  an 
illustration  of  the  cage.  Then  by  turning  to  page 
23"  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  May  9, 1883,  you 
will  find  further  mention  of  my  success  in  sending 
by  mail  from  the  east. 

This  year  the  first  queen  I  tried  across  the  Atlan- 
tic was  early  in  June  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  letter 
I  have  just  written  for  Gleanings),  and  that  queen 
arrived  in  fine  condition— thus  was  the  first  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  alive,  I  believe.  June  27th  a  second 
was  sent  to  the  same  address  in  Canada.  No  report 
has  come  from  her,  although  everybody  supposes 
that  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  to  whom  she  was  sent,  is  great- 
ly interested  in  developing  any  thing  that  may  be 
of  service  to  bee-keepers.  Since  then  I  have  sent  a 
large  number  of  queens  by  mail  to  America,  and 
have  met  with  fair  success— in  some  instances  ex- 
traordinary success,  even  in  getting  them  as  far 
west  as  Illinois  and  Minnesota.  The  improved  cage, 
which  was  perfected  only  toward  the  end  of  August, 
and  which  )  consider  superior,  on  the  whole,  to 
any  thing  I  have  seen,  will  be  described,  and  likely 
Illustrated,  during  the  winter  some  time.  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  the  "  Good  "  candy  may  prove  better 
than  that  I  make;  but  for  the  present  I  can  not  de- 
cide, as  there  must  be  a  further  trial  of  it  for  these 
long  journeys.  Were  it  allowed  to  send  great  num- 
bers of  packages  of  bees  by  mail  here  I  would  send 
all  queens  to  America  in  that  way.  But  at  present 
it  is  only  a  small  number  comparatively  that  they 
accept  as  "  samples."  1  have  called  attention  of  the 
postal  authorities  to  the  matter,  and  may  secure 
further  privileges. 

Before  closing  this  already  rather  lengthy  letter,  I 
must  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the 
choice  of  imported  queens  I  shall  offer  for  1884.    The 


following  is  the  list,  with  prices,  freight  prepaid  to 
New  York  City,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed: 


IMP.  CYPPaANS  AND  SYRIANS. 

> 

$12  00 
10  00 
8  00 

1 

810  00 
900 
6  00 

1 

1 
'IS! 

5  00 

\ 

I.     Finest  selei-tc<l  .picciis,  each.... 

II.    Finein-olili.M|,ir,.|,s,  rach 

III.    Darker  and  sTiiallei- (IS.,  each... 

%  800 
700 
4  00 

IMP.    C.\RNIOL.^\S  AND  IT.^L'S. 

> 

1 

i 

Ct5 

>x; 

I.    Fine  selected  queens,  each 

II.    Fine  queens,  each 

%  7  00 
6  00 

$  6  00 
500 

%  5  00 
4.50 

«4  50 
400 

IMP.  PALESTINE,   OR  HOLY-LAND  QUEENS. 
Prices  same  as  for  Cyprians  and  Syrians.     No  III.  grade  of- 
fered. 
IMP.   HERZEGOVINIAN,  DALMATIAN,    ROUMELIAN,    a'ND 
HYMETTUS    QUEENS. 
Prices  same  as  for  Cyprians  and  Syrians.    None  of  the  III. 
grade  offered. 

I  recommend  the  first  five  races  about  io  the  order 
named,  though,  all  in  all,  I  find  it  a  little  dilficult  to 
say  which  should  be  ,^».st— Cyprians  or  Syrians;  at 
any  rate,  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  is  the  bee  for 
the  experienced  (above  all  for  the  professional)  bee- 
keeper; while  for  beginners,  amateurs,  and  such  as 
haven't  steady  enough  nerves  to  manipulate  Cyp- 
rian or  Syrian  boes;  also  for  such  as  have  a  "  mortal 
dread  "  of  stings,  and  those  who  suffer  extremely 
from  bee-stings,  the  Carniolans  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. Cyprians  and  Syrians  are  undoubtedly  the 
]\one\j  races  par  excellence,  while  Carniolans  are  the 
gentlest  of  bees,  and  possess  at  the  same  time  the 
prolificness  and  honey-gathering  qualities  of  Ital- 
ians —  are  even  more  prolific  than  Italians,  stick  to 
the  combs  like  Italians,  defend  their  hives  (when 
not  queenless),  and  are  equal  to  the  black  bees  in 
comb-building,  disposition  to  enter  boxes,  etc.  Their 
faults  are:  Considerable  disposition  to  swarm, 
which,  however,  can  be  greatly  controlled,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  bees,  since  with  them  it  depends 
more  upon  their  management;  second,  the  same 
disposition  to  rob  which  the  black  bees  show,  except 
that,  when  honey  is  to  be  found,  they  are  not  as  bad 
as  blacks  in  this  respect.  When  made  queenless 
they  do  not  defend  their  hives  as  well  as  Italians, 
Cyprians,  Syrians,  or  Palestines. 

The  bees  sold  in  America  under  the  name  of  Holy- 
Land  bees  have  received,  as  you  doubtless  know, 
much  praise  and  also  much  criticism.  As  two  dis- 
tinct races,  having  very  different  qualities,  have 
been  mixed  and  sold  under  the  same  name,  this  is 
very  natural.  It  is  none  of  my  fault  that  this  has 
occurred,  for  I  have  always  marked  all  boxes  sent 
out  either  Syrian  or  Palestin",  according  as  they 
came  from  north  of  the  mountain-range  extending 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Mediterranean  (Mt. 
Carmel),  or  from  the  south  side  of  this  range.  The 
latter  are  the  true  Palestines,  or  Holy-Land  bees. 
They  greatly  resemble  the  Egyptians,  being  gray  in 
color,  though  not  fixed  in  type  in  this  particular, 
some  beingyellower  than  others.  They  are  proliflc, 
defend  their  hives  energetically,  gather  honey  fair- 
ly, give  much  trouble  on  account  of  fertile  workers, 
are  in  general  cross  —  some  of  them  being  veritable 
little  heathens  to  sting. 

Of  the  four  races  mentioned  last,  I  have  only  tried, 
practically,  the  Hymettus,  or  Greek  bees  (alw called 
Cecropian  and  Attic  bees).    They  are  proliflc,  good 
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honey-gatherers,  quite  cross,  hut  can  be  managed 
with  plenty  of  smnke.  Herzegoviniau  and  Dalma- 
tian boos  1  know  by  reputation,  and  am  thus  safe  in 
calling  them  superior  to  cnmraon  bees  and  to  Ital- 
ians. Of  Roumelian  bees,  I  know  nothing;  but  as  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  some  of  them  next 
spring,  and  having  reason  to  hope  they  may  have 
good  qualities,  I  shall  try  them.  I  shall  get  only  a 
limited  number  of  the  four  races  last-mentioned, 
but  can  supply  any  number  of  Palestines.  I  get  Car- 
niolans  from  Carniolan  Austria,  and  Italians  from 
Northern  Italy,  being  personally  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  prominent  bee-keepers  of  each  of  these 
two  regions.  To  secure  Cyprians  and  Syrians  of 
the  very  flnest  grades,  and  in  large  quantities,  it  is 
my  intension  to  make  a  journey  to  Cyprus  and 
Syria  this  winter.  Leaving  here  in  January,  via 
Italy  and  Egypt,!  expect  to  reach  Cyprus  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  month;  and  go  thence  to 
Syria.  As  drones  fly  in  those  lands  in  March  and 
April,  I  expect  to  raise  a  hundred  or  more  queens 
myself.  Then  I  will  also  bring  75  or  100  full  colo- 
nies with  me  when  I  return,  which  will  be  in  April, 
by  way  of  Greece  and  the  Adriatic. 

You  are  now  entitled  to  a  seven-dollar  Carniolan 
or  Italian.  Should  you  wish  any  other  sort  of  a 
queen  you  can  exchange  by  adding  the  difference, 
if  any.  On  an  order  for  six  queens  I  makeS.J  dis- 
count; for  10  queens,  10 rj  discount;  20  queens,  13 r'. 
discount;  40  queens,  15^.  discount.  Orders  made 
now,  and  accompanied  by  the  cash,  by  postal  order, 
or  by  draft  on  Merck,  Finck  &  Co.,  Munich,  obtain  a 
still  further  reduction  of  lo:.  Thus;  an  order  for 
ten  fine  Carnlolans  in  May,  prepaid  now,  will  bring 
the  cost  of  each  one  of  the  ten  queens  from  SC.OO 
each,  down  to  $4.80  each,  the  price  for  ten  queens  of 
this  gradebeing  $54.00  in  April  or  Maj-,  1884,  or  lOr. 
less  now;  that  is,  $48.60. 

When  your  bees  came,  Mrs.  Benton  remarked: 
"  Well,  there's  a  dentist  with  some  ingenuity.  If  I 
were  anywhere  near  him,  I'd  give  him  a  job  fixing 
my  teeth."  You  see,  the  fact  is,  dentists  this  side 
the  water  are  rather  clumsy  fellows,  especially 
those  in  the  far  East,  and  we've  both  been  obliged  to 
let  them  "tinker"  our  teeth  some;  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  most  other  things,  we  have  found  it  best 
to  believe  thoroughly  in  Americans,  and  in  every 
thing  American.  Frank  Benton. 

Munich,  Bavaria,  Oct.  39, 1883. 


ItlARKETING  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

SHAVE  had  a  little  experience  in  selling,  or, 
rather,  trying  to  sell  extracted  honey  this  fall. 
In  September  I  went  to  the  city  of  Columbus, 
with  a  bottle  of  honey  as  sample,  in  my  pocket,  and 
thought  I  would  sell  some;  but  on  asking  the  gro- 
cers if  they  handled  it,  a  short  "No,  don't  want  to 
sell  any  more  at  all,"  would  be  the  answer.  "We 
have  had  some  of  it;  but  there  has  been  or  is  so 
much  stuff  sold  as  honey,  that  people  won't  buy  it 
at  all."  One  man  said  that  if  the  bees  could  not 
take  time  to  put  it  in  combs  he  didn't  want  it.  At  a 
few  stores  I  found  some  put  up  in  1  and  IV2  lb.  bot- 
tles, but  they  said  it  was  slow  sale,  and  several 
times  I  was  told,  and  with  all  candor,  too,  the  old 
tale  of  the  markets  being  hurt  by  the  "artificial 
comb  being  filled  with  syrup,  and  sealed  over  with 
a  hot  Iron,  and  selling  it  for  hrney."  About  the 
same  time  I  sold  a  10-gallon  keg  of  pure  clover 


honey  to  a  prominent  grocer  in  Uhrichsviile,  and 
left  a  tin  can  for  them  to  retail  it  out  with.  To-day 
I  called  to  get  the  can,  and  was  told  that  they  could 
not  sell  the  honey:  that  if  they  had  not,  they  would 
not  pay  for  it;  that  their  customers  said  they  did 
not  like  the  taste  of  it,  and  after  a  little  while  it  all 
turned  to  "  sugar."  Now,  I  told  the  dealer,  when  I 
sold  him  the  honey,  that  he  might  tell  each  custo- 
mer who  bought  it,  that  I  would  give  $25.00  to  any 
one  who  would  find  any  adulteration  in  it,  and  he 
did  so,  but  it  was  no  use.  Now,  how  are  we  to  edu- 
cate such  people,  who  can  not  tell  sugar  syrup  from 
honey?  You  might  put  both  before  them,  and  I 
will  guarantee  they  could  not  tell  which  was  the 
honey.  I  have  tried  to  work  up  a  mnrket  right  at 
home,  by  selling  the  extracted  at  a  low  price,  10  lbs. 
for  a  dollar,  and  the  first  cry  was,  "Adulteration  I" 
for  I  could  not  sell  pure  honey  at  so  low  a  price. 
Lord,  help  the  ignorant  people. 

A.  A.  Fr.\denburg. 
Port  Washington,  Ohio,  Dec,  1883. 


ANOTHER    CI.OVER. 

PEA-VINE,  OR  MAMMOTH  RED  CLOVER,  AS    A   HONKY- 
PLANT. 

fjjHIS  is  a  variety  of  clover  that  bee-keepers  have 
generally  overlooked  in  their  search  for  a 
— '  honey-plant  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  after  bass- 
wood  has  gone,  and  before  fall  llowers  commence. 
As  I  have  had  several  good  crops  of  honey  from  pea- 
vine  clover,  I  will  give  my  experience  with  it. 

It  grows  and  looks  just  like  the  common,  or  June 
red  clover,  only  much  larger  and  hardier,  and  it 
produces  only  one  crop  of  blossoms  in  one  season, 
and  commences  to  bloom  about  the  15th  of  July,  and 
continues  four  or  five  weeks  right  through  the  hot- 
test, dryest  part  of  the  year,  when  the  bees  have 
very  little  to  work  on,  and  it  hardly  ever  fails  to 
produce  a  fair  crop  of  honey. 

The  cultivation  is  the  same  as  common  red  clover, 
only  the  seed  must  be  saved  from  the  first  crop;  if 
it  is  intended  for  seed,  it  is  better  not  to  mix  any 
other  grass  with  it,  as  it  will  cover  all  the  ground. 
The  poorest  ground  you  have  is  the  place  to  sow  it, 
as  it  will  thrive  on  the  poorest,  dryest  soil,  and  mel- 
low it,  and  fit  it  for  another  crop.  When  it  is  cut  for 
seed  about  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  August,  it  leaves 
the  land  in  an  excellent  condition  for  fall  wheat,  or 
a  crop  of  potatoes  the  next  season.  I  never  had 
cut-worms,  wire-worms,  or  white  grubs  injure  acorn 
crop  after  clover.  It  is  customary  down  east,  where 
they  wish  to  save  the  seed,  to  pasture  it  till  about 
the  first  of  June;  but  I  have  had  better  luck  by  cut- 
ting it  off  with  the  mowing-machine  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  if  it  grew  very  rank.  If  the  season  is 
backward,  I  do  not  cut  it  off  at  all.  It  must  not  be 
cut  or  pastured  after  the  stalk  commences  to  joint 
or  the  blossoms  form,  or  the  seed  will  blast.  In  buy- 
ing seed,  be  sure  to  buy  of  some  one  you  can  rely 
upon,  as  no  one  can  tell  by  the  looks  the  difference 
between  pea-vine  and  common  red  clover. 

I  had  10  acres  of  pea-vine  clover  within  20  rods  of 
125  swarms  of  bees;  they  seemed  to  have  about  all 
they  wanted  to  do;  worked  on  it  all  day  long  for  five 
weeks;  bred  up  strong  for  winter,  and  filled  their 
hives  up  full  of  the  very  choicest,  whitest  honey, 
and  I  got  40  bushels  of  nice  seed. 

Medina,  O.,  Dec.  26,  '83.  H.  B.  Harrington. 

I  have  for  along  time  felt  pretty  sure  that, 
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with  all  our  pain's  and  trouble  in  rearing 
honey-plants,  we  noany  times  get  something 
not  even  as  valuable  to  the  bees  as  the 
ordinary  red  clover.  I  have  seen  the  pea- 
vine  clover  Neighbor  H.  mentions,  and  it 
has  always  been  full  of  bees  —  Italians, 
blacks,  and  bumble-bees.  As  the  invest- 
ment is  a  safe  one  (for  the  seed  always  pays 
all  expenses  of  the  crop),  it  seems  to  nie  it 
would  be  better  for  us  to  employ  our  time 
and  money  a  little  more  in  developing  our 
red  clovers.  I  suppose  you  can  get  the  pea- 
vine  clover  in  your  own  vicinity.  If  you  can 
not,  we  can  mail  it  to  you  at  ;^5  cts.  per  lb., 
postage  paid,  or  we  can  send  it  to  you  by 
freight  or  express  for  it;2.50  per  peck,  $4.50 
per  half-bushel,  or  $8.00  per  bushel.  We 
mention  this  because  there  are  some  locali- 
ties where  clover  has  not  been  introduced  to 
any  great  extent. 


BEES  IN  SEPARATE  APIARIES. 

From  260  to  529,  and  23,000  lbs.  of  Honey. 

REPORT  FROM    G.  W.  HOUSE   FOR  1883. 

M  FTER  filling  our  orders  for  bees,  we  had  to 
^^  commence  the  season  with  260  colonies,  all 
'  told  (stronsr  and  weak  ones).  By  drawing- 
frames  of  hatching  brood  from  the  strongest,  and 
giving  to  the  lighter  colonies,  we  had  them  all  in 
about  an  equal  condition  by  June  first.  We  had  an 
abundance  of  white-clover  bloom;  but  owing  to  cold 
and  rainy  weather  during  the  entire  month  of  June, 
but  little  honey  was  gathered,  and  none  at  all  stored 
in  the  sections.  In  fact,  most  of  the  colonies  were 
in  a  starving  condition  when  basswood  bloom  ap- 
peared; and  with  it  a  change  in  the  weather.  We 
were  then  confident  that  we  should  yet  have  a  good 
yield  of  surplus  honey  stored  in  sections.  Now  for 
the  results.  At  one  apiary  of  80  colonies,  spring 
count,  we  made  105  new  swarms,  and  obtained  9000 
lbs.  comb  honey;  at  another  apiary  of  120,  spring 
count,  lis  new  swarms,  and  10,500  lbs.  comb  honey; 
at  home  apiary,  of  CO  colonies,  spring  count,  46  new 
swarms,  and  3500  lbs.  comb  honey.  In  all,  369  new 
colonies,  and  23,000  lbs.  honey,  all  stored  in  the  2-lb. 
sections.  We  had  no  dark  honey,  the  season  being 
cut  entirely  off  (for  storing  surplus)  early  in  Aug- 
ust. 

To  secure  this  amount  of  honey  in  that  space  of 
time,  meant  long  days  of  hard  labor,  while  the 
honey-flow  continued.  Of  course,  our  work  was  les- 
sened very  much  by  use  of  our  hives  and  surplus  ar- 
rangements, which  admit  of  easy  and  quick  manip- 
ulation. I  claim  to  have  the  simplest  and  best  honey- 
rack  in  existence  (or,  at  least,  there  is  none  better). 

REVERSIBLE  FRAMES. 

After  this  season's  work,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
reversible  frames  will  come  into  general  use  as  soon 
as  their  simplicity  and  easy  manipulations  are  un- 
derstood, especially  so  with  those  who  keep  Italians, 
and  work  for  comb  honey ;  for  extracted  honey,  they 
are  no  better  than  others. 

My  new  method  of  rearing  first-class  queens, 
which  has  proved  a  perfect  success  this  season,  has 
also  been  a  valuable  feature  in  securingthis  amount 
of  honey.  It  saves  a  great  deal  of  time,  which  is 
very  important  at  that  season  of  the  year.  I  may 
give  you  this  method  at  some  future  time  at  my 
leisure.    The  bees  are  in  fine  condition  for  winter- 


ing; they  are  mostly  packed  on  their  summer 
stands;  have  100  in  cellar;  temperature  stands  at 
52° ;  will  keep  it  higher  later  in  the  winter  or  toward 
spring,  and  will  report  success. 

Geo.  W.  House. 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10, 1883. 

Friend  H.,  your  report  is  indeed  wonder- 
ful ;  for  we  all  know  it  is  a  far  greater  task 
to  take  260  colonies,  and  make  them  average 
almost  100  lbs.  per  colony,  spring  count, 
than  to  do  the  same  thing,  or  even  double 
the  amount,  with  a  few  choice  colonies  of 
bees.— In  regard  to  that  reversible  frame, 
will  you  please  mail  us  a  sample,  that  we 
may  have  it  engraved  if  it  has  not  already 
been  figured  in  our  columns? 


A  GOOD  REPORT  FROM:  NORTH  -WEST 
WISCONSIN. 

200  LBS.  QF  HONEY  AND   14   COLONIES  OF  BEES  FROM 
A  SINGLE  DOLLAR  QUEEN,  IN  ONE  SEASON. 

MSI  see  no  reports  in  Gleanings  from  North- 
yff^  West  Wisconsin,  I  will  give  you  a  few  items 
'  from  my  apiary,  it  being  my  third  year's  ex- 
perience with  bees.  I  put  into  winter  quarters,  Nov. 
3, 1882,  23  colonies,  all  fair  to  good;  lost  6  in  winter- 
ing and  spring  dwindling;  sold  one,  leaving  16  — 4 
very  weak,  12  fair.  Three  of  the  weak  ones  gave  no 
increase  or  surplus.  Total  increase,  47;  nine  of 
them  double  colonies.  Being  short  of  hives  I  doub- 
led up  the  weaker  swarms  in  swarming-time,  in- 
stead of  wailing  until  fall.  Figures  for  honey  stand: 
725  lbs.  comb  honey,  all  in  one-pound  sections,  and 
1140  extracted,  nearly  all  from  half-frames  put  on 
top  of  the  hives,  a  la  Dadant.  Our  honey  the  past 
season  was  all  white  honey,  only  sufficient  fall  honey 
to  keep  up  brood-rearing. 

My  bees  boiled  over  so  fast  during  the  last  part  of 
June  and  the  first  part  of  July,  that  I  was  reminded 
of  the  Growlcry  column;  but  the  hybrids  were 
ahead.  I  had  one  hive  of  hybrids  which  originated 
from  a  dollar  queen  procured  of  A.  I.  Root  in  May, 
1883.  It  showed  its  first  swarm  May  29;  June  9  it 
swarmed  again.  I  then  cut  out  all  the  queen-cells 
left;  but  in  July  it  gave  me  two  swarms  more,  mak- 
ing 4  swarms;  the  swarm  that  came  out  May  39, 
which  I  call  No.  3,  swarmed  four  times;  the  swarm 
that  came  out  June  9  swarmed  four  times.  The 
first  swarm  from  No.  3  swarmed  twice,  making  14 
swarms  from  one.  I  also  got  a  little  over  300  lbs.  of 
honey  from  them  — 60  one-pound  sections;  many 
others  partly  filled,  and  140  extracted;  the  extracted 
was  all  taken  from  the  old  swarm  or  hive.  Now,  let 
us  see  the  money  products  of  that  one  swarm.  Say 
14  swarms  at  $5.00  per  swarm,  would  be  $70.00;  200 
lbs.  honey  at  13V4  cts.,  $25.00;  total,  $95.00. 

As  I  am  a  boy,  only  sixty-seven  years  old,  I  will 
submit  a  conundrum:  Was  or  was  not  that  queen 
that  went  out  with  three  swarms  the  mother  of  four 
generations  —  grandmother  and  great  grandmother 
as  well';'  Z-  Bliss. 

Lucas.  Wis.,  Dec.  11, 1883. 

Friend  !>.,  I  do  not  know  but  that  friend 
Hutchinson  and  some  others  will  pitch  into 
us  again,  for  publishing  big  reports;  but  I 
for  one  am  glad  that  we  have  positive  proof 
that  bees  may  do  well  in  your  locality.  The 
credit  of  the  dollar  queen  does  not  belong  to 
me,  I  think,  for  we  sold  perhaps  ten  times  as 
many  as  we  raised  ourselves.  If  lyou  intend 
to  siibmit  the  conundrum  to  myself,  I  think 
I  should  say  you  did  have  four  generations 
of  bees  from  your  dollar  queen. 
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^^drf^  of  ^mifif 

From   Different  Fields. 


TARRED  PAPER  FOR  REPELLING  THE  BEE-MOTH. 

^  HAVE  a  little  experience  to  relate  in  regard  to 
Jjli  preserving  combs  from  the  ravages  of  the  mot  h 
— '  during  spring  and  summer  months.  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  I  had  proDably  eight  or  ten  hives 
filled  with  combs  taken  from  swarms  which  had  died 
during  the  previous  winter,  and  some  empty  combs 
besides,  from  which  the  honey  had  been  extracted. 
These  frames  of  empty  comb  were  all  kept  in  a 
warehouse  used  for  storing  sash,  doors,  blinds,  and 
tarred  paper.  I  examined  these  frames  at  intervals 
during  the  summer,  but  could  never  find  the  trace 
of  a  worm.  Fiom  this  I  conclude  that  bee-keepers 
need  have  no  trouble  with  old  combs,  if  they  keep 
in  their  vicinity  some  tarred  paper,  or  its  equivalent. 
Adeline,  111.,  Dec.  14, 1883.  W.  A.  Harris. 

Friend  H.,  I  am  inclined  to  think  your  ex- 
perience was  more  accidental  than  from  the 
presence  of  the  tarred  paper,  although  the 
latter  would  be  very  likely  to  repel  bee-moth 
as  well  as  other  insects.  I  have  often  seen 
combs  left  exposed  in  an  open  place  such  as 
you  mention,  without  any  detriment,  during 
the  warm  season ;  but  either  the  moth  did 
not  happen  to  tind  them,  or  else  the  combs 
were  separated  so  that  they  didn't  find  a  con- 
venient lodging-place.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  having  the  combs  put  a  little  way  apart 
is  a  pretty  sure  safe-guard,  while  sticking 
them  up  one  on  top  of  another  will  be  almost 
sure  to  have  them  converted  into  a  mass  of 
webs. 

CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Friend  Root:—l  am  in  your  ABC  book;  I  also  en- 
joy Gleanings,  and  have  been  but  a  few  months  in 
the  society  of  "queens."  It  seems  presumption, 
therefore,  in  me  to  advise  or  suggest  to  you  who 
teach  the  thousands.  Still,  I  am  impelled  to  ask, 
why  do  you  n®t  adhere  strictly  to  your  advertised 
pay-down  system,  and  save  all  of  the  W.  W.  Kesslcr 
and  like  troubles?  Joseph  CADWAiiLADER. 

Forsyth,  Monroe  Co.,  Ga. 

Friend  C,  if  I  am  correct,  our  price  list 
states  that  we  require  cash  with  order  from 
those  with  whom  we  have  had  no  previous 
deal.  Many  of  our  customers  are  now  per- 
sonal friends  whom  we  have  known  and 
traded  with  and  corresponded  with  for  years. 
In  fact,  we  know  them  almost  as  you  know 
old  friends  in  your  immediate  neighborhood ; 
and  to  refuse  to  accommodate  them  as  neigh- 
bors should  accommodate  each  other  would 
be  a  pretty  hard  matter,  even  if  it  were  right 
for  us  to  do  so.  Again,  the  prices  of  many 
things  are  changing  so  much  that  the  money 
sent  is  very  often  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
than  the  price  of  the  article.  If  a  customer 
sends  too  much,  to  be  sure  we  might  return 
the  balance  with  the  goods;  but  a  great 
many  times  they  would  ])refer  to  have  it 
placed  to  their  credit.  At  some  future  time, 
if  their  money  should  lack  a  dollar  or  two, 
it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  refuse  to  send 
goods  when  they  were  urgently  needed,  just 
because  the  money  was  not  quite  enough. 
Bee-keepers  are  a  friendly  and  neighborly 
sort  of  people,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me,  aft- 


er considering  the  matter  'carefully,  there  is 
no  other  pleasant  way  of  adjusting  business 
than  to  open  accounts  with  those  whom  we 
know  to  be  worthy  of  accommodation.  Of 
course,  this  necessitates  a  vast  deal  of  cor- 
respondence—  the  wor?t  feature  of  the  whole 
matter  by  far  being  to  make  those  talk  or 
write  who  won't  answer  postals  of  inquiry. 
I  wonder  if  those  who  will  permit  us  to  write 
again  and  again  without  making  any  reply, 
realize  the  amount  of  trouble  they  cause  by 
so  doing.  If  we  have  other  bee-keepers  at 
the  same  postoitice,  we  have  no  recourse  but 
to  ask  them  if  they  know  such  a  man.  If 
there  are  none  such,  we  have  to  write  to  the 
postmaster  ;  and  I  asstire  you,  friends,  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  thing  to  do,  to  be  obliged  to 
ask  your  postmaster  if  he  knows  such  a  man 
as  you  are,  and  whether  or  not  you  are  re- 
sponsible. Once  in  a  great  Avhile  he  says  the 
person  is  dead  or  has  moved  away.  But  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  trouble  is 
simply  the  disease  of  procrastination. 


ANOTHER     EVIDENCE  IN  FAVOR   OF  ABUNDANT  VEN- 
TILATION. 

I  have  wintered  without  loss  for  the  last  four 
years.  My  bees  in  single-walled  Langstroth  hives, 
with  Js-inch  pine  honey  -  board,  were  placed  on 
shelves  in  the  cellar  under  my  house,  with  the  cover 
over  the  honey-boxes  taken  off,  and  left  off  the 
whole  winter,  from  fall  till  spring.  No  honey-boxes 
were  on,  but  the  middle  slat  on  the  honey-board  was 
removed  during  the  whole  time  that  they  were  in 
I  the  cellar.  From  the  middle  of  .January  until  the 
I  middle  of  March  my  family  werf  away  from  home 
all  the  time,  and  no  fire  built  in  the  house  during 
the  time.  I  used  to  visit  the  bees  evury  Sunday,  and 
the  mercury  was  standing  at  :!2\  with  hardly  any 
\'aiiation  during  that  time.  I  should  have  been 
\  K'lad  to  have  it  warmer,  but  the  bees  came  out  all 
right  as  it  was.  There  were  openings  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hives,  in  front  and  rear  both. 

Nelson  HriiBARD. 
South  Stratford,  Vermont,  Dec.  8, 1883. 

In  the  above  case,  you  notice,  friends,  that 
:  the  bees  were  saved  by  abundant  upper  and 
;  lower  ventilation,  even  though  their  winter- 
ing cellar  stood  as  low  as  the  freezing-point. 
I  It  seems  to  me  it  is  now  pretty  well  demon- 
I  strated,  that  abundant  ventilation  will  ena- 
ble bees  to  go  through  where  they  would  at 
least  have  perished  without  it.    Sometimes 
they  winter  when  pretty  closely  packed,  I 
know  ;  but  the  evidence  is  altogether  in  fa- 
i vor  of  large  entrances  left  open,  holes  left 
j  open  above,  or  something  equivalent, 

SOME  PLEASANT  WORDS  FROM  THE  ABC  CLASS. 

j  Friend  Roof:— You  are  interested,  I  take  it,  in  the 
success  of  your  ABC  pupils,  and  I  must  tell  you 
I  how  well  we  prospered— for  beginners.  Two  years 
:  ago  we  had  a  swarm  of  bees  given  us.  During  the  fol- 
lowing winter  they  nearly  all  died,  so  that  there  was 
but  a  mere  handful  in  the  spring.  But  we  had  the 
combs,  and  in  this  emergency  we  sent  to  you  for  the 
ABC  book,  a  queen,  and  half  a  pound  of  bees.  We 
followed  your  instructions  implicitly,  and  in  the  fall 
we  had  six  very  strong  swarms,  with  hives  full  of 
winter  stores,  and  about  30  lbs.  of  surplus  honeyl 
and  bee-keepers  here  say  it  was  a  poor  year  for  bees. 
Our  success  this  year  has  given  us  confidence  in  our- 
selves and  our  guide,  and  next  year  we  mean  to  get 
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a  lamp  nursery,  and  some  rubber  gloves  for  the 
"guid  wife,"  and  see  what  we  can  do.  It  seems  as 
if  bees  must  do  well  in  a  country  where  they  gather 
honey  from  the  time  maple  blossomed  until  the 
first  of  November.  There  were  but  three  days  this 
summer  that  bees  failed  to  find  honey.  We  have 
studied  the  A  B  ('  until  we  know  it  by  heart;  and 
long-  may  the  author  live  and  prosper. 
Fairview,  Dak.  G.  L,  Hcbbakd. 

REPORT     FROM     I'ENNSTLVASIA;     ITATilANS     AHEAD 
AFTER  ALL. 

Our  yield  is  not  very  good;  yet  it  ma.\  bo  fair, 
Pennsylvania  not  being-  a  noted  honey-producing 
State.  We  went  into  winter  with  5ti  colonies;  came 
out  with  jtj.  We  commenced  bee-keeping  in  the 
spring  of  1877,  through  the  inlluence  of  a  sample 
copy  of  Glkaninos;  nevt-r  lost  a  colony  in  winter- 
ing, although  the  winter  of  188(i  nearly  depopulated 
a  few.  The  present  crop  is  2t27  lbs.  of  salable  hon- 
ey, of  which  about  30IMJ  lbs.  is  clover,  the  remainder 
apple  -  blossom,  locust,  poplar,  and  buckwheat. 
Number  of  stocks,  til.  Our  honey  is  very  nearly  dis- 
posed of,  at  from  16  to  ;.'0c  per  lb.  The  readers  of 
Glf.anin(!S  may  remember  my  expressing  my 
doubts  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  over  the 
black  bee.  The  experience  of  the  last  several  years 
has  decided  that  question  satisfactorily  to  me,  in 
favor  of  the  Italian.  J.  H.  Johnson. 

Middaghs,  Pa  ,  Dec.  10, 1883. 


a  good  report,  and  somethi.ng  abodt  pails. 

I  went  into  winter  quarters  in  the  fall  of  1883  with 
23  colonies;  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1883  with  13; 
mostly  weak,  and  in  bad  fix  from  the  effects  of  dys- 
entery. I  increased  to  26  colonies,  and  got  3200  lbs. 
of  honey.  About  500  lbs.  of  it  was  in  lib.  sections; 
the  rest  was  extracted;  about  i?4  of  my  crop  was 
fall  honey,  from  buckwheat  and  goldenrod.  It  is 
the  best  quality  of  late  honey  that  I  have  ever  raised. 
My  bees  appear  to  be  in  better  fix  for  winter  than 
ever  before.  Those  2  and  3  lb.  honey-pails  you  sent 
me  are  admired  by  everybody  —  especially  the  large 
pails.  I  see  the  grocerymen  sell  about  3  of  the  large 
raised-cover  pails,  to  one  of  the  2-lb.  Jones  pails.  I 
don't  want  any  more  of  the  latter,  as  I  don't  think 
they  are  neat  enough.  W.  L.  Miller. 

Chariton,  Iowa,  Dec.  7.  1883. 

A  QUEER  FACT  ABOUT  BEE-STINGS. 

A  grandson  got  stung  last  summer  near  the  eye, 
and  could  not  -have  liniment  applied  (so  thought), 
because  so  near  the  eye.  It  closed  the  eye  several 
days,  and  nearly  closed  the  other.  In  a  few  weeks 
after,  he  was  stung  on  the  great  toe  by  a  bumble- 
bee, and  in  a  few  hours  his  eyes  were  swollen  nearly 
as  badly  as  the  previous  sting.  Perhaps  you  can  ac- 
count for  it.    It  is  rather  strange  to  me. 

Henry  Baker. 

Cromwell,  Iowa,  Dec.  19,  1883. 

Fi-iend  B.,  I  have  often  noticed  this  queer 
phenomenon,  althougii  1  do  not  think  tnat  I 
have  before  seen  it  mentioned.  After  a  bee- 
sting  that  has  swollen  considerably  has  got 
nearly  well,  or  so  that  the  one  who  was  stung 
has  perhaps  forgotten  all  about  it,  another 
sling  on  another  part  of  the  body  will  cause 
the  lirst  one  to  swell  again,  much  as  it  did  in 
the  hrst  place,  1  ])resiime  it  is  because  the 
poison  goes  so  (luickly  all  through  the  body  ; 
and  where  one  part  iias  been  recently  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  a  very 
little  more  of  the  same  or  similar  poison  ag- 


gravates the  disorder.  Sometimes  a  sting 
on  the  hands  will  cause  a  swelling  on  the 
face,  or  about  the  eyes. 

how    long  WILL  BEES     LIVE     IN     A     HIVE    WITHOUT 
CHANGING  THE  COMBS  ? 

A  few  years  ago  I  transferred  a  colony  of  bees  for 
a  friend,  putting  in  the  frames  some  very  old  and 
heavy  combs.  During  a  visit  to  them  a  few  days 
afterward  I  noticed  at  the  entrance  an  unusual 
quantity  of  debris  from  the  old  combs.  On  examina- 
tion I  found  that  the  bees  had  torn  down  the  cells  on 
a  great  deal  of  comb,  and  some  of  them  were  busy 
tearing  down  the  remainder,  while  others  were 
equally  busy  rebuilding  the  cells  with  new  wax,  us- 
ing the  septum  of  the  old  comb  for  foundation  for 
the  new  cells.  This  I  think  will  explain  why  bees 
will  live  30  to  38  years  in  the  same  hive,  as  mention- 
ed by  Benj.  Veach  on  page  756,  Dec.  No. 

W.  L.  MOORES. 

Cyrustou,  Lincoln  Co.,  Tenn.,  Dec.  10, 1883. 

I  am  aware,  friend  M.,  that  bees  often  tear 
old  combs,  and  scatter  the  litter  on  the  floor- 
board of  the  hives  ;  and.  if  I  am  correct,  the 
young  bees  especially  are  addicted  to  this 
kind  of  mischief,  when  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do  —  that  is.  when  they  get  no  honey, 
and  brood-rearing  is  not  going  on  vigorous- 
ly. I  have  sometimes  thought  they  tore  it 
down  because  they  were  displeased  with  it, 
and  again  1  have  been  led  to  think  they  did 
it  without  any  particular  end  or  object  in 
view.  1  infer  the  latter,  because  they  took 
this  same  old  black  wax  and  built  combs  of 
it  again,  as  soon  as  honey  began  to  come  in 
so  that  they  needed  it.  Combs  are  changed 
about  almost  incessantly,  and  they  are  tear- 
ing down  and  building  up  a  great  part  of  the 
time.  If  you  wish  to  see  how  much  of  this 
work  is  going  on,  just  set  a  little  colony  into 
a  clean  new  hive,  and  see  how  much  litter 
you  will  find  on  the  bottom-board  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two. 


FROM  16  TO  51,   AND  3600  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

I  commenced  the  season  with  6  strong  and  10  weak 
colonies,  being  reduced  the  lowest  I  have  been  for 
years;  and  if  I  had  supplied  all  that  wanted  bees,  it 
would  have  taken  twice  as  many  as  I  had  left.  I  in- 
creased to  51,  all  of  which  went  into  winter  quarters 
strong,  and  most  of  them  with  a  surplus  of  honey. 
Five  or  six  are  short.  I  shall  commence  to  feed  some 
time  in  January.  Extracted  3400  lbs.,  and  tooK  oflf 
1300  in  2-lb.  sections,  making  3600  in  all,  besides  a 
few  partly  filled  sections.  W.  H.  Balch. 

Oran,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  moral  in  the  above,  friends,  and 
that  is,  that  even  if  your  bees  die  out  so  that 
you  almost  have  to  commence  over  again, 
remember  that  by  skillful  management  your 
hives  may  be  replenished  wonderfully  quick. 
Friend  Balch  promises  to  tell  us  how  he  did 
this,  in  a  future  communication. 


WARM  EIVES  WITH  LARGE  VENTILATORS. 

In  December  Gleanings,  page  7+0,  Mr.  Hayes 
says:  "What  is  the  use  of  a  warm  house,  if  we 
leave  the  door  wide  open  ?  "  That  called  to  mind 
what  I  used  to  think— "If  a  farmer  has  a  double- 
walled,  frost-pronf  cellar-wall,  but  by  chance  leaves 
the  door  and  ventilator  open  at  a  zero  freeze,  his 
fruit,  etc.,  will  all  be  ruined."  For  many  years,  in 
winter,  while  I  am  In  bed,  the  snow  sifts  in  my  face, 
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At  26°  below  zero  I  bounce  into  bed  and  cover  over 
my  head,  but  soon  have  to  uncover  my  face.  Why 
have  good  quilts  on,  if  my  face  is  uncovered  ?  They 
are  a  necessity  for  comfort  and  health.  The  frost- 
proof wall  is  to  keep  above  freezing  in  cellar ;  a  good 
house  (hive)  with  door  opeu  is  to  winter  bees  in  safe- 
ly; that  is  why  so  much  writing  and  ado  in  the  North, 
"to  winter  bees  safely."  How  true  your  closing 
comment  is  on  same  page  :  The  single-walled  hive 
gets  warmed  up  in  winter  or  spring  when  the  sun 
shines  on  it  for  several  hours  at  a  time;  but  how  is  it 
for  several  hours  before  the  sun  comes  up,  or  when 
several  windy  and  cloudy  days  come  at  a  time  ? 
Again,  if  we  have  melting  snow  or  rain  and  then  it 
freezes  ice  an  inch  thick  on  hives  and  every  thing 
else  for  days,  as  we  get  it  here,  what  will  you  do  ?  I 
have  no  chaff  hives;  but  last  winter  I  had  8  hives 
packed  in  chafC,  entrance  wide  open  3x5  in.,  with  a 
3-inch  hole  in  the  bottom-board,  straw  under.  I  left 
them  that  way  till  in  May,  warm  all  around,  and 
they  did  about  as  well  in  summer  as  any.  Will 
heart's-easc  honey  granulate  ?  E.  Pickup. 

Limerick,  Ills. 

Who  can  answer  about  hear t's-ease  honey? 


stands.  Before  the  honey  season  is  over,  when  all 
of  the  brood  is  out  of  the  outside  combs,  I  take  the 
two  outside  ones  out,  and  put  in  division-boards.  I 
don't  do  any  thing  more  to  them  till  after  the  honey 
season  closes,  which  is  about  the  first  of  October. 
Then  I  put  chaff  or  cut  straw  on  them,  and  let  them 
alone.  My  bees  always  spot  their  hives  some  after 
long  confinement,  but  I  never  lost  any  by  it  nor  by 
spring  dwindling.  R.  Robinson,  131. 

Laclede,  111  ,  Dec.  18,  188:!. 


FOUL  BROOD. 

Foul  brood  seems  to  be  threatennig  more 
trouble  than  it  has  ever  made  before.  It 
has  cropped  out  in  several  places  during  the 
past  season.  Many  times  it  was  obtained  in 
buying  bees — the  person  selling  them  being 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  the 
great  harm  he  is  doing.  T  am  repeatedly 
asked  what  advice  to  give  in  the  matter.  I 
have  a  good  many  times  referred  the  inquir- 
ers to  friend  Muth ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  over- 
tax both  his  time  and  his  patience.  Here  is 
a  sample: 

We  bought  five  hives  this  spring,  and  this  fall 
three  of  the  five  have  foul  brood.  I  have  taken  out 
9  frames,  and  the  young  queens  kept  laying  later 
than  any  of  my  others,  21  in  all.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  with  them?  There  are  no  other 
bees  in  the  county,  and  I  want  to  build  up  a  nice 
little  business;  they  are  all  stowed  in  a  room  with 
sawdust  walls,  or  between  the  walls. 

C.  C.  Bkiggs. 
Will  Mr.  Muth  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  our 
friend  what  to  do,  and  thus  answer  a  good 
many  others? 

ON  WINTERING  BEES. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  so  much  diflference  in  lo- 
calities in  wintering  bees  as  to  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing them  for  winter,  I  will  give  my  plan  and  result 
in  our  locality. 

WHAT  I  don't  do. 

I  don't  unite  weak  colonies  to  make  them  winter 
better.  I  don't  cut  any  holes  for  winter  passages.  I 
don't  feed  in  the  fall  to  stimulate  breeding.  I  don't 
weigh  their  honey  to  see  how  much  they  have.  I 
don't  guess  at  what  they  have.  I  don't  try  to  find 
out  whether  they  have  any.  I  consider  that  their 
bubiness.  I  don't  take  off  the  honey  boards.  I  don't 
contract  the  entrance.  I  don't  disturb  them  after 
the  honey  season  is  over,  but  let  them  severely 
alone.  Last,  but  not  least,  I  never  lose  any  worth 
mentioning.  I  wintered  eight  nucleus  hives,  the 
cold  winter  of  1880,  with  no  protection  except  chaff 
on  top,  two  in  a  hive,  that  came  out  the  nicest  of  any 
bees  I  ever  had.  I  winter  in  one-story  Langslroth 
bive,  single  wall,  nine  frames.     Winter  on  summer 


I*ERF0R.A.TED    ZINC. 

Bro.  Doolittle's  experience  with  perforated  zinc, 
or,  as  it  should  be  put,  D.  A.  Jones's  plan  of  obtain- 
ing comb  honey,  reminds  me  quite  vividly  of  my 
Waterloo,  nearly  ten  years  ago.  The  plan  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Jones  plan;  only  two  comb-boxes  were 
used,  and  I  had  to  use  slats  instead  of  perforated 
zinc.  That  theory  will  do  to  dream  over  till  such 
time  as  it  may  be  tried,  and  no  longer,  unless  the 
operator  be  more  skillful  than  I.  Once  I  had  four 
brood-nests  in  the  same  hive,  queen-cells  in  three, 
pollen  in  my  boxes,  and  plenty  of  disgust  plainly 
marked  all  over  my  countenance,  when  I  had  expect- 
ed self-satisfaction  to  shine  forth  as  a  beacon  to  those 
who  were  less  thoughtful  than  I.  My  hivea  are  large, 
and  the  size  is  regulated  by  two  division-boards. 
The  width  of  my  hive  is  20  inches,  length  30?i  inches, 
depth  13  inches.  When  I  wish  to  arrange  for  extract- 
ed honey,  I  spread  the  brood;  that  is,  I  place  three 
frames  of  brood  on  each  side  of  the  hive  outside, 
and  fill  in  the  middle  with  empty  combs;  now  I  am 
nearly  certain  to  find  queen-cells  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  within  the  allotted  time,  and  have  had  the 
queen  hatch,  mated,  and  start  on  a  race  against  the 
old  queen  for  the  middle  of  that  hive.  The  same  ef- 
fect can  be  brought  about  by  a  similar  use  of  brood 
in  a  two-story  hive,  especially  if  the  close  connec- 
tion of  the  upper  and  lower  frames  is  cut  off  in  any 
way.  I  have  no  doubt  but  these  extra  large  colonies 
and  extra  large  yields  are  the  product  of  more  than 
one  queen,  resulting  from  some  manipulation  simi- 
lar to  the  above.  Certainly,  if  Bro.  Jones  can  get 
comb  honey  by  that  method,  he  has  a  wrinkle  or  two 
that  some  of  us  don't  know.  J.  M.  Shuck. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Dec.  21,  188.3. 

Now,  friends,  we  have  had  two  adverse  re- 
ports in  regard  to  perforated  zinc  ;  but  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  there  are  many  others  who 
will  come  forward  and  tell  us  how  it  is  to  be 
used.  I  am  pretty  sure  there  are  a  good 
many,  at  least  among  our  Canadian  friends, 
who  have  succeeded  hnely  with  it. — I,  too, 
have  often  seen  two  queens  in  one  hive, 
where,  by  some  accident,  the  brood  had  been 
separated  by  two  or  more  combs  containing 
no  brood.  

THE   FARMER'S  MOST  ACTIVE  ENEMY. 

The  above  is  the  way  the  American  Agri- 
culturist \iats  it;  but  I  do  not  know  but  we 
might  truthfully  say,  the  bee-keeper's  most 
active  enemy,  or  even  mankind's  most  ac- 
tive enemy."  I  always  feel  glad  when  I  get 
a  subscription  for  the  above  paper.  The 
reason  is,  I  am  sure  somebody  is  going  to 
have  some  good  done  him.  Here  is  an  item 
under  the  above  head  we  clip  from  their 
January  number: 

This  destroyer  of  the  farmer's  hard-earned  sav- 
ings is  on  every  farm,  in  every  house,  and  never 
leaves  us  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter.  It  dam- 
ages at  midnight,  and  destroys  at  noonday.     The 
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marks  of  its  teeth  may  be  seen  on  the  pasture 
fence,  it  is  wasting  the  barn-sills,  and  pegrging 
away  at  your  sulltv  plow.  Even  iron  and  steel  are 
not  exempt  from  its  ravages.  The  plow  comes  in 
from  the  field  bright  with  use;  next  week  it  needs 
several  hours  ot  work  and  worry  to  make  it  scour. 
You  lend  your  new  bright  handsaw  to  a  neighbor, 
who  kindly  leaves  it  lying  on  the  grass  a  night  or 
two,  and  its  condition  when  returned  mars  its  use- 
fulness, and  lessens  your  faith  in  human  nature. 
A  careless  farmer  leaves  his  new  mower  in  the  field, 
or  the  fence-corner,  until  next  summer,  by  which 
time  this  fell  destroyer  has  damaged  it  one-third  of 
its  value.  The  sections  are  black  with  rust,  the 
journals  are  all  gummed,  and  the  wood-work  is 
penetrated  and  weakened  in  every  part. 

Those  who  have  read  thus  far,  will  have  recog- 
nized this  enemy  as  rust,  rot,  or  decay,  the  most 
active  promoter  of  which  is  oxygen.  This  invisi- 
ble gas  forms  one-fifth  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  air, 
and  eight-ninths  of  the  weight  of  all  the  water  on 
the  globe.  While  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  econ- 
omy of  life.it  is  also  a  destructive  agent  of  the 
most  untiring  kind.  Yet  its  ravages  are  easily 
checked  in  many  instances.  A  thin  covering  of 
some  oil  will  perfectly  protect  steel  and  iron  from 
its  action.  A  coat  of  paint  good  enough  to  keep 
water  from  soaKing  into  wood,  will  protect  it  from 
decay  almost  indefinitely.  In  the  far  West,  where 
building  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  in  the 
East,  farmers  are  disposed  to  leave  their  farm-tools 
out  of  doors  the  year  round.  Such  men  are  making 
B  great  mistake.  If  they  are  not  able  to  afford 
shelter  for  th^ir  tools,  they  can  buy  a  gallon  of 
paint,  which,  if  carefully  applied  to  the  wood-work, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  protecting  it  from  decay. 
It  is  certrtin,  that  if  the  farmers  of  any  State  would 
expend  one  thousand  dollars  for  paint  next  year 
for  this  purpose,  they  would  save  ten  thousand  now 
likely  to  be  utterly  lost.  If  any  one  thinks  this 
overstated,  let  him  look  around  among  his  neigh- 
bors, and  see  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars' 
worth  of  machinery  that  is  going  to  ruin  from  decay, 
which  a  littlp  paint  would  prevent.  Here  at  least 
in  the  protection  of  farm  implements  a  penny  saved 
is  as  good  as  a  penny  earned. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson. 

I  do  not  just  see  where  the  paint  is  going 
to  fix  the  handsaw  so  the  neighbor  can  leave 
it  in  tho  grass  several  days  ;  but  for  all  that, 
the  above  item  is  a  grand  good  one ;  and 
while  I  think  of  it.  we  can  send  our  readers 
the  American  Agriculturist  one  year  for  an 
even  SI. 25,  if  it  will  be  any  accommodation 
to  you. 

PLANTING    BASSWOODS. 

I  made  a  mistake  in  the  size  of  my  basswood 
sprouts.  Instead  of  from  8  to  15  inches,  it  should  be 
from  1  to  3  feet,  and  "  all  orders  to  be  in  on  the  1st 
of  March  "  should  be  the  1st  of  April. 

Henry  Wirth. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  Zi,  1883. 

Friend  W.,  we  correct  yonr  advertisement 
with  pleasure  ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
advise  a  little,  I  should  recommend  you  to 
provide  yourself  with  plenty  of  competent 
help  to  take  up  those  basswood  sprouts,  and 
ship  them  ;  for  if  you  can  send  out  young 
basswood-trees  at  "ten  dollars  a  thousand, 
that  will  run  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
vou  will  probably  find  yourself  with  your 
hands  so  full  of  orders  that  yon  won't  know 
what  to  do.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you 
can  furnish  them  so  cheaply.  As  you  will 
observe,  it  is  about  half  what  we  offer  them 
for  ;  and  while  I  am  about  it,  I  want  to  say 
I  have  been  very  much  troubled  at  the  way 
the  basswoods  are  being  taken  off,  to  make 
section  boxes.  Unless  new  forests  are  plant- 
ed out,  and  that  right  speedily,  our  industry 
is  going  to  receive  one  of  the  severest  blows 
it  ever  had.  You  will  see  by  reports  that 
many  of  our  bee-friends  get  more  basswood 


honey  alone,  than  from  all  other  sources. 
Now,  this  is  a  very  important  item.  Plant- 
ing out  young  forests  of  basswoods  would 
fix  the  matter,  without  a  bit  of  doubt,  and 
the  speculation  will  certainly  pay  for  timber, 
aside  from  the  honey.  Who  will  make  ar- 
rangements now  to  plant  out  basswoods  V 
and  who  besides  friend  W.  is  prepared  to 
furnish  them  ?  They  ought  to  be  shipped 
from  a  great  many  different  points,  to  avoid 
heavy  express  charges  from  long  distances. 
Now,  then,  yoimg  friends,  you  that  are 
wanting  something  to  do,  and  are  spoiling, 
perchance,  for  an  opportunity  to  raise  honey- 
plants  surely  and  safely,  just  go  into  the 
basswood  business.  If  you  look  about  you, 
very  likely  you  can  find  young  trees  near 
home,  and  tlius  save  the  expense  of  purchas- 
ing and  shipping,  both.  You  will  find  them 
in  almost  any  woodland  where  stock  is  kept 
out;  for  cattle  and  sheep  will  eat  young 
basswoods  almost  as  they  would  growing 
corn.  

BANISHING  BEES  BY  ACT  OF  LEGISLATURE. 

In  reading  Gle.anings,  I  see  an  article,  page  TT4, 
Dec.  No.,  entitled,  "  Banishing  bees  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature."  This  act  is  not  the  only  one  of  the 
kind,  as  there  seem  to  be  other  places  where  the 
wise  (?)  fathers  or  city  councils  ordered  the  bees  to 
be  removed  out  of  towns,  on  account  of  doing  too 
much  damage  on  fruit-trees  and  grapevines.  I  re- 
fer to  Mound  City,  Pulaski  County,  111.  And  this,  in 
the  nineteenth  century  !  Very  likely  there  is  the 
same  motive  here  as  in  the  Monmouth  County  case 
—  personal-spite  and  enmity.  M.  R.  Kuehne. 

Cairo,  111.,  Dec.  24, 1883. 


NOT  BY  MIGHT  NOR  BY  POWER. 

I  regret  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  of  D.  H.  Tweedy 
on  temperance,  in  Juvenile,  if  I  understand  him 
right.  Surely  it  is  "not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  said,  "My  lords,  I  have  passed  more  of 
my  life  in  war  than  most  men,  and  I  may  say  in  civil 
war;  and  if  I  could  avoid,  by  any  sacrifice  whatever 
—if  I  could  avoid,  even  for  one  month,  a  civil  war 
in  a  country  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacri- 
fice my  life  to  do  it."  Hannah  W.  Williams. 

Sprlngville,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa,  Nov.  5, 1883. 


FERTILIZATION  IN  CONFINEMENT. 

Several  of  the  friends  are  taking  up  this 
matter  again,  and  among  them  our  friend 
Good  pencils  on  the  margin  of  a  postal  card 
as  follows  : 

I  will  next  season  have  queens  fertilized  in  con- 
finement, and  have  it  done  successfully  too.  Now 
see  if  I  do  not. 

When  such  statements  come  from  such 
Good  authority,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
consider  the  matter  a  little. 


A  "  STUNNING        REPORT  FROM  BEGINNERS. 

My  brother  and  I  went  into  the  bee  business  one 
year  ago.  We  put  in  the  bee-house  40  swarm-;  lost 
13  and  the  rest  were  in  poor  condition ;  but  we  had  a 
good  season.  We  extracted  3000  lbs.,  and  had  60  lbs. 
of  comb  honey,  and  increased  to  43,  all  in  good 
shape.  M.  M.  Rick. 

Boacobel,  Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  Dee.  8,  1883. 
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FROM  34  TO  49,  AND  1745  LBS.  OF  HONEY. 

Last  frtll  we  had  32  colonies  of  bees;  lost  0  during 
the  winter;  two  others  were  very  weak.  The  past 
summer  they  increased  to  49  colonies.  They  gather- 
ed II  gallons  extracted  honey  (which  at  11  lbs.  per 
gallon  equals  121  lbs.),  and  1624  lbs.  comb  honey  in 
one-lb.  sections,  making  an  average  of  67  lbs.  comb 
and  extracted  honey  together,  gathered  by  each  col- 
ony, or  less  than  a  fourth  of  what  they  did  last  year. 
We  never  saw  our  bees  crosser  than  they  were  this 
Slimmer;  veils  were  indispensable. 

Will  hees  pay  in  Southern  Dahota.'  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  your  brother  at  his  prairie 
home  near  Mitchell,  D.  T.,  on  the  11th  of  Nov.  I 
suppose  you  have  had  the  same  pleasure  in  Ohio  ere 
this.  We  expect  to  make  Dakota  our  home  after  a 
while,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  bees  do  well 
there.  J.  S.  Wilson. 

Penrose,  111.,  Dec.  6, 1883. 

My  brother  asked  me  the  same  question, 
whether  we  had  many  honey  men  in  Dakota. 
For  answer  I  referred  him  to  our  subscrip- 
tion list,  where  we  have  perhaps  20  or  30 
names  ;  but  I  believe  we  have  as  yet  had  but 
few  reports  from  Dakota,  and  none  that  I 
know  of  particularly  encouraging.  Who  can 
give  us  a  good  honey  report  from  that  Ter- 
ritory V  

FROM  3  TO  7,   AND  $61.90  PROFIT. 

I  commenced  the  season  with  one  weak  colony  of 
blacks  and  one  3-frame  nucleus*  bought  of  E.  T. 
Flanagan,  which  reached  me  May  11,  and  1  increased 
it  to  4  strong  colonies,  and  it  made  25  lbs.  comb  hon- 
ey. The  black  colony  increased  to  3,  but  I  got  no 
surplus  from  it,  and  then  I  bought  one  swarm  of 
blacks.  I  now  have  7  good  strong  colonies,  which  I 
value  at  $75.00,  as  I  could  have  sold  them  for  that. 
They  cost  me,  including  hives  and  all,  $16.35;  and 
the  honey,  at  25  cts.,  $3.25,  which  gives  me  a  clear 
gain  of  $61.90,  which  is  quite  a  contrast  with  some 
old  box-hive  men  who  live  ia  my  neighborhood,  who 
got  no  honey  and  very  little  increase. 

Stoner's,  Pa.,  Dec.  8, 1883.  P.  D.  Miller. 


DO  TOMTITS  EAT    HEESV 

There  has  been  a  long  controversy  in  our  local 
newspapers  about  tomtits  eating  bees,  so  I  sent 
them  an  extract  from  my  Bee-book,  which  conclu- 
sively settled  the  dispute. 

"  Nov.  30, 1873,  I  saw  on  one  of  my  bee-benches  a 
number  of  wings,  legs,  stings,  and  outside  scales  of 
the  bodies  of  bees.  I  soon  said,  'The  tomtit  (Pcoils 
cccndeus)  hai  been  busy  here.'  I  had  not  noticed  or 
seen  it  before  that  year.  But  about  4  o'clock  I  saw 
three  tomtits  eating  my  bees.  One  of  them  1  watch- 
ed, and  saw  him  tly  down  on  to  the  alighling;-board 
of  one  of  my  hives.  He  began  tapping  it  with  his 
bill.  Shortly  a  bee  came  out  to  see  who  was  there, 
and  was  immediately  snapped  up  by  the  tomtit, 
which  Hew  with  it  into  an  apple-tree  near  the  hive. 
He  then  beat  the  bee  against  the  bough  of  the  tree 
on  which  he  stood,  until  it  was  killed.  Thca  the 
tomtit  with  his  right  font  and  beak  pulled  the  bee's 
wings,  legs,  sting,  and  head  off,  letting  the  rejected 
parts  fall  to  the  ground,  and  it  then  ate  the  dainty 
parts  of  the  bee.  The  tomtit  was  soon  down  on  the 
alighting-board  again  —  tap,  tap,  tap  —  and  another 
bee  came  out  to  see  who  was  there.  Then  the  same 
process  was  repeated.  I  saw  him  take  tlve  bees  in 
this  way  in  seven  minutes,  when  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  So  I  frightened  the  tomtit  away,  as  I  whs 
afraid  he  might  have  the  nightmare  by  eating  such 
an  enormous  supper.  The  tomtits  were  eating  my 
bees  again  before  ten  o'clock  next  morning.  So  I 
brought  out  my  gun,  and  shot  three  of  them:  and  on 
opening  their  craws  I  found  them  nearly  filled  with 
bees  —  one  head,  antenniE,  and  tongue  complete. 
This  bird  must  have  been  very  hungry,  as  they  gen- 
erally reject  the  bead.    I  found  no  wings,  legs,  nor 


stings  in  the  craws.  It  grieved  me  very  much  to 
have  to  kill  these  useful,  beautiful,  and  interesting 
birds,  but  it  required  the  patience  of  Job  to  see  my 
pets  (the  bees)  so  mercilessly  destroyed." 

Your  experienced  correspondent,  "  G.  D.,"  is  quite 
correct.  The  tomtit  does  little  harm  in  summer, 
there  being  at  that  time  such  an  abundance  of  insect 
food,  which  he  prefers.  It  is  only  when  Its  natural 
food  fails  that  it  attacks  the  bee-hives. 

William  Carr. 

Newton-Heath  Apiary,  near  Manchester,  Eng., 
Dec,  1883. 

Many  thanks,  friend  C,  fm-  the  positive 
facts  you  give  us  in  the  matter.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  you  put  in  that  concluding  clause,  that 
it  is  not  likely  the  tomtits  would  molest  the 
bees,  unless  driven  to  it.  Charity  toward  the 
feathered  tribes  would  be  a  pretty  good  fail- 
ing if  we  are  to  err  either  way. 


caging  yUEEN-CELLS  OVER  A  STRONG   COLONY,  ETC. 

In  destroying  queen-cells,  I  often  want  to  save  a 
few  for  my  own  use,  and  yet  not  enough  to  bother 
with  a  lamp-nursery;  therefore  what  would  be  the 
greatest  objections  to  the  following  plan  for  rearing 
a  few  queens'/  Make  a  shallow  box,  say  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  with  a  wire  -  screen  bottom, 
and  a  quilt  or  lid  on  top;  put  the  cells  ia  this,  and 
put  it  over  a  strong  colony,  so  that  the  heat  would 
go  up  in  the  box,  but  the  screen  woull  keep  the 
1iees  down.  Please  describe  the  looks  of  cells  that 
you  think  contain  the  best  queens. 

Nashville,  Mo.  John  Umhols. 

Youv  plan  is  a  very  old  one,  friend  U.,  as 
you  will  notice  by  looking  through  our  back 
volumes.  It  works  tiptop  during  settled 
warm  weather  ;  but  when  it  comes  cool 
nights,  you  have  to  have  a  very  strong  colo- 
ny in  a  good  close  chaff  hive,  or  many  of 
your  cells  will  get  chilled.— I  confess  myself 
unable  to  tell  by  the  looks  of  the  queen-cell 
what  the  queen  will  be ;  but  this  I  should 
want  to  be  sia'e  of,  that  the  cells  were  built 
in  a  colony  that  had  plenty  of  bees,  and  plen- 
ty of  honey  and  pollen,  and  also  that  the 
cells  were  built  while  stores  were  coming  in 
rapidly  every  day. 

DAKOTA  FOR  BEE-KEEPING;   INFORMATION  AV ANTED. 

On  page  756,  Dec,  1883,  you  speak  of  your  brother, 
from  Mitchell,  Dakota,  being  on  a  visit  to  you.  Very 
likely  you  questioned  him  in  regard  to  the  climate 
of  Dakota  being  too  severe  to  keep  bees,  whether 
there  were  any  wild  flowers  and  honey-producing 
plants  and  shrubs  growing  on  the  banks  of  streams 
and  lakes,  etc.  Will  you  kindly  make  public,  in  your 
journal,  whatever  you  may  have  gleaned  from  him 
or  any  other  source,  on  that  subject?  Being  desir- 
ous of  going  to  Dakota  to  make  a  home,  but  not  un- 
less we  can  have  the  pleasure  of  keeping  bees,  an 
early  article  on  this  subject  will  greatly  oblige  the 
writer,  and,  I  think,  a  great  many  other  people. 

Omer,  Mich.,  Dec.  13, 1^8-.  ARC  Schot.ar. 

Friend  S..  I  did  question  my  brother  quite 
a  little;  and  I  should  infer  "from  what  he 
says,  that  Dakota  might  rank  well  with 
other  States,  although  perhaps  not  quite 
equal  to  Michigan,  York  .State,  and  some 
others.  If  I  am  correct,  they  have  no  clover 
in  his  vicinity  around  Mitchell.  We  have 
fifteen  or  twenty  subscribers  in  Dakota, 
whose  names  we  can  give  you,  if  you  car© 
tor  tbena. 
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HOW  OLD  MAY  A  QUEEN  BE,   AND    YET  BECOME 
FERTILIZED? 

I  see  Mr.  Alley,  on  page  25  of  his  book,  says  virgin 
queens  may  be  kept  in  his  nursery,  in  the  center  of 
the  brood-chamber  "  safely  for  several  weeks."  Mr. 
Lang-itruth  says,  on  page  ii  of  the  third  edition  of 
his  woi'k  on  the  honey-bee,  that  "  if  fecundation  has 
been  delayed  three  weeks,  the  organs  of  the  queen- 
bee  are  in  such  a  condition  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
effected."  I  should  infer,  from  what  you  say  on 
page  66  of  ABC  book,  that  you  think  any  time 
within  the  "first  thirty  days  of  her  life  "  will  an- 
swer for  impregnation.  Now,  this  is  a  very  import- 
ant point  to  be  decided,  if  we  are  to  confine  virgin 
queens  in  the  brood  nursery  for  "  weeks,"  for  one 
may  thus  send  out  drone-laying  queens,  if  they  are 
retained,  thus  confined,  too  long.  Has  this  question 
been  decided  by  such  careful  observation  as  to  deter- 
mine definitely  how  long  a  time  can  elapse  before 
the  "  wedding  flight,"  without  endangering  the  abil- 
ity of  the  queen  to  lay  worker  eggs? 

It  may  be  that  some  of  your  correspondents  have 
written  on  this  subject,  or  at  least  have  tested  this 
question,  and  are  prepared  to  give  an  answer.  If  so, 
please  let  us  hear  about  it. 

MARKING  THE  HIVE  WHEN  THE    QUEEN    IS   ABOUT  A 
WEEK   OLD. 

Another  point  of  importance  is,  that  of  so  mark- 
ing the  hive  out  of  which  the  virgin  queen  goes  on 
her  marriage  tour,  that  she  will  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize it,  and  enter  it  safely  on  her  return.  Where 
the  colonies  stand  close  to  each  other,  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  place  a  green  branch  on  the  hive,  so 
that  it  will  hang  over  in  front,  or  a  small  flag  in  the 
same  position.  Any  thing  unusual  which  will  es- 
pecially attract  attention,  and  strongly  distinguish 
it  from  all  others,  is  what  is  needed.  I  have  never 
lost  a  queen  when  1  have  done  this,  though  often  my 
hives  have  stood  quite  near  together. 

Andover,  Mass.,  Dec,  1883.  L.  H.  Sheldon. 

I  know  friend  Alley  makes  the  statement 
you  mention,  friend  S.,  but  I  think  he  only 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  would 
live,  if  left  there  several  weeks ;  for  I  am 
sure  he  would  expect  to  have  themiertilized 
when  they  were  12  or  1ft  days  old.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  tind  more  fault  with  the  rest 
of  the  expression,  where  he  says  they  will 
stay  there  perfectly  contented  and  happy 
for  several  weeks.  We  experimented  in  just 
such  cages  more  than  ten  years  ago,  but  I 
never  found  young  queens  "•  happy  and  con- 
tented" for  even  several  days,  wl>en  they 
were  confined  in  any  sort  of  a  cage,  or  any- 
where else.  The  question  has  been  a  good 
deal  discussed,  and  I  believe  2U  days  is  about 
the  limit.  If  they  are  not  fertilized  at  two 
weeks  old,  we  generally  begin  to  suspect 
something  is  wrong ;  and  when  they  do  lay 
after  that,  they  turn  out  drone-layers,  as  you 
suggest.  Very  likely  your  plan  of  putting  a 
green  bush  over  the  hive  when  the  queen  is 
about  a  week  old,  has  proved  quite  an  aid  to 
her  in  fixing  the  locality  of  her  home. 

LOSING  VIRGIN  QUEENS. 

My  hives  are  all  so  near  alike  I  could  not  tell  them 
apart,  if  it  were  not  that  I  have  them  all  numbered, 
for  they  are  not  more  than  three  feet  apart.  The 
first  4  I  put  in,  I  lost  them  all,  and  I  thought  it  was 
because  my  hives  were  too  close  together.  Know- 
ing that  young  workers  often  get  Into  wrong  hives 


I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  what  became  of 
my  queens;  so  I  took  a  piece  of  Yz  inch  pine,  and 
fitted  it  in  the  front  of  the  hive  outside  under  the 
portico,  and  bored  it  full  of  inch  holes.  I  now 
dropped  the  queens  in  one  of  these  holes,  and  never 
lost  one  out  of  19  afterward.  I  did  not  make  the  dis- 
tance any  greater  between  hives,  or  leave  the  board 
in  front,  after  the  queen  began  to  lay. 
Quincy,  111.,  Dec.  35, 1883.  C.  H.  Smith. 

Friend  S.,  I  am  inclined  to  think   your 
idea  is  a  pretty  good  one.    If  the  young 
queen  crawls  out  of  an  auger-hole  when  she 
first  takes  her  flight  out  into  the  world,  she 
will  be  very  likely  to  remember  the  board 
with  the  holes  in  it,  and  will  therefore  be  at- 
tracted to  that  hive  in  place  of  any  other 
one.     The  objections  to  the   plan  would  be, 
that  our  bee-kee])ers  are  so  many  of  them 
too  careless  to  take  the  pains  to  put  the 
board  there  when  the  queen  was  of  the  right 
age,  and  to  take  it  away  as  soon  as  she  com- 
menced laying.    Seems  to  me  about  three 
j  one-inch  holes  would  be  a  plenty  ;  and  then 
j  if  robbers  should  ever  be  troublesome,  the 
!  sentinels   could   easily  defend  these  three 
:  holes. 


the  "good"  candy,  no  good. 

I  must  pronounce  the  Good  candy  that  I  have 
read  so  much  about,  no  good  tor  feeding  up  stocks 
for  winter,  for  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  several  stocks 
that  were  deficient  in  stores,  and  I  made  the  candy 
as  near  as  I  could  after  directions.  I  took  pure  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  thickened  it  with  granulated  su- 
gar as  thick  as  I  could  work  it  with  my  hands,  and 
put  it  in  trays  holding  about  6  lbs.  each,  and  put  them 
over  the  cluster  on  the  frames,  and  the  next  day 
each  stock  so  treated  began  to  carry  out  and  drop  in 
front  of  their  hive  the  dry  grains  of  sugar— not 
merely  a  few  grains,  but  in  quantities  so  that  I 
scraped  up  a  pound  or  so  from  off  the  ground.  But 
that  was  not  the  worst,  for  dewy  nights  and  rainy 
days  soon  made  robbing  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
they  kept  toting  out  the  sugar  for  fully  a  week,  so  I 
shall  have  to  pronounce  the  Good  candy  no  good  for 
feeding  up  stocks  with.  A.  A.  Fradenburg. 

Port  Washington,  O.,  Dec.  25, 1883. 

Friend  F.,  I  do  not  agree.  I  have  been 
telling  you  for  months  you  must  make  the 
Good  candy  of  powdered  sugar,  instead  of 
granulated.  The  finely  powdered  confec- 
tioner's sugar  has  the  grain  so  small  that  the 
honey  dissolves,  as  it  were,  and  you  have  a 
smooth  paste,  almost  like  butter.  We  have 
used  this  exclusively  for  almost  a  year,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  rattle  down,  as  you 
say.  

REPORT  OV   1883. 

Commenced  the  season  with  29  colonies  — 21  pood, 
and  8  weak.  Spring  was  cold  and  wet;  summer  very 
wet  all  through.  First  swarm  May  16.  Increased  to 
48,  mostly  by  natural  swarming;  received  1197  lbs. 
hoaey  —  507  extracted,  and  69U  comb  —  an  average  of 
42 Ji  lbs.  per  colony  — about  half  a  crop  for  this  sec- 
tion; honey  was  very  thick,  and  of  flue  flavor  — all 
light  in  color.  Bees  are  Italians  and  hjbrids,  the 
latter  gathering  the  most  honey;  be-^t  colony  gnth- 
ered  135  lbs.  comb  honey.  I  use  Langstroth  hives, 
8  frames  in  brood-chamber,  aud  tHke  all  t-urplus  on 

top.  W.  E.  YODJSR, 

Lewisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  24, 1883, 
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TWO  SIDES  TO  BEE  CCI.TURE. 

Certainly  there  are,  as  I  know  from  experience. 
Two  years  ago  I  tools  about  25  lbs.  of  honey  from  10 
colonies.  I  never  for  an  instant  had  the  least  no- 
tion of  reporting  my  failure  in  the  bee  journals. 
That  is  the  way  with  thousands  of  others.  On  the 
contrary,  if  a  good  crop  of  honey  is  gathered,  the 
bee  journals  hear  it,  publish  it,  and  make  a  fuss 
over  it,  as  if  there  were  nothing  but  success  in  the 
profession.  A  poor  man  gets  a  sample  copy  of  the 
journal,  reads  the  grand  reports,  and  in  the  distance 
a  mountain  of  gold  rises  to  his  view.  The  next 
spring  finds  one  novice  more  in  the  profession,  with 
the  bee-fever,  an  empty  pocket,  a  head  full  of  bees. 
bee  literature,  bee-men,  and  perhaps  a  dream  of 
honey  by  the  ton,  bees  by  the  thousand,  and  a  home 
in  a  tropical  climate,  where  the  sun  always  shines, 
and  bees  gather  honey  all  the  year.  Result:  The 
pocket  remains  empty,  perhaps  blasted  hopes,  and 
as  friend  Hutchinson  says,  trade  those  bees  off  for  a 
song;  or  he  will  make  a  success,  as  a  great  many  do, 
then  all  is  well.  Now,  Bro.  Root,  is  it  right  to  thus 
give  but  one  side  of  the  question?      H.  W.  Simon. 

Youngstown,  O..  Dec.  10, 1883. 

I  know  what  you  say  is  true,  friend  S. ; 
but  it  is  also  true  in  almost  every  industry. 
There  is  a  class  of  people  who  are  changing 
their  business  every  little  while,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  finding  something  better,  but  who, 
perhaps,  end  their  lives  after  all  only  as 
Blasted  Hopers.  I  have  always  felt  sad  to 
see  any  one  go  into  bee  culture  who  could 
not  afford  to  lose  all  he  invested,  without 
getting  into  trouble ;  that  is,  I  advise,  as 
you  well  know,  commencing  with  one  or 
two  stocks,  and  not  investing  very  much  in 
the  business  until  one  has  proved  by  experi- 
ence that  his  locality  is  right,  and  that  he  is 
right.  Meanwhile,  let  him  keep  on  with  his 
regular  timployment  till  he  can  safely  make 
bee  culture  his  sole  business,  if  he  wishes  to. 
This  may  be  called  amateur  bee  culture,  and 
it  is  the  very  kind  I  would  advise  for  the 
great  masses.  Again,  is  it  the  fault  of  the 
bee  journals  if  those  who  fail  will  not  re- 
port V  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  the 
other  journals,  but  Gleanings  always  has 
a  Blasted  Hopes  department  open,  and  has 
had  for  years.  Would  it  not  be  well,  friends, 
for  those  who  criticise  so  severely,  to  look 
over  our  price  list  and  A  B  C  book,  and  see 
if  Gleanings  and  its  editor  are  guilty  of 
the  charges  several  times  made  recently  V 
Note  the  caution  on  page  li  of  the  price  list, 
just  after  the  index.  This  caution  has  been 
kept  in  plain  sight  for  the  past  ten  years,  and 
all  who  get  one  of  our  price  lists  can  hardly 
fail  to  read  it.     

A  TEEDER  FOR  SPRING  FEEDING. 

I  have  used  almost  every  kind  of  feeder,  and  all 
were  unsatisfactory,  and  many  stings  and  much 
trouble  for  my  labor.  So,  thinks  I  to  myself  one 
day.  I'll  make  a  feeder  to  suit  my  wants,  and  I  did, 
and  here  i*  a  sample  — one  of  72  I  used  last  spring. 
To  use  it,  place  the  block  in  the  corner  of  your  hive, 
after  pulling  back  the  corner  of  burlap,  permitting 
the  bees  to  come  up  to  the  wire  cloth  covering  the 
hole  in  the  block,  but  not  far  enough  to  let  them  in- 
to the  hive  above;  All  your  tumbler,  and  invert  it 
over  the  wire  cloth,  covering  the  hole  in  the  block, 
and  place  on  your  cushion.  When  feeding  the  sec- 
ond time,  simply  raise  the  corner  of  cushion;  lift  out 


tumbler,  fill  it,  invert,  and  place  back;  no  bees  to 
sting,  none  to  get  in  the  way,  and  none  to  get  drown- 
ed. Almost  any  child  can  do  the  feeding,  and  do  it 
quickly  and  safely.  The  cushion  being  left  on  the 
hive,  the  syrup  will  be  carried  down  on  the  coldest 
day  in  spring  or  fall.  Now,  friend  R.,  put  this  feed- 
er on  a  hive,  and  try  it,  and  then  make  a  dozen  more 
and  try  them,  and  then  you  can  tell  us  how  you  like 
it.  In  every  way  it  is  the  best  feeder  I  ever  used. 
Geo.  F.  Williams. 
New  Philadelphia,  O,,  Oct.  6, 188:3. 
I  shall  have  to  explain  to  our  readers,  that 
the  feeder  that  is  alluded  to  in  the  above  is 
nothing  particularly  new.  It  is  simply  a 
common  tin-top  jelly-tumbler,  such  as  we 
sell  at  5  cts.,  or  less  by  the  quantity,  and 
with  the  tin  cap  punched  full  of  holes.  I 
should  think,  by  the  looks  of  the  holes,  that 
friend  W.  punched  them  with  a  square-point- 
ed nail,  taking  a  square  piece  of  tin  out  each 
time.  I  suppose  you  have  all  used  feeders 
like  this.  Now  the  problem  is,  to  get  it  over 
the  bees  without  uncovering  the  brood-cham- 
ber so  as  to  let  a  draft  of  air  through.  I  once 
killed  a  weak  colony  by  turning  up  the  quilt 
to  set  the  feeder  on.  A  cold  night  came,  and 
they  froze  up  solid  —  bees,  queen,  brood,  and 
all.  Had  the  mat  been  down  over  them  so 
as  to  confine  the  animal  heat,  they  would 
doubtless  have  stood  it  all  right,  for  it  was 
in  the  spring.  Well,  friend  \V.  fixes  it  this 
way  :  He  takes  a  three-cornered  block,  large 
enough  to  invert  the  tumbler  on,  cuts  a 
large  hole  through,  and  tacks  wire  cloth  over 
it.  The  three-cornered  block  will  just  fit  in 
one  corner  of  the  upper  story,  and  you  can 
turn  back  the  burlap  sheet  or  carpet,  folding 
down  the  corner  so  as  to  make  a  close  fit, 
bee-tight,  without  cutting  or  mutilating 
your  carpet  or  mat  The  feeder  can  now  be 
set  over  the  hole,  right  on  the  wire  cloth,  so 
as  to  close  that  down  tight.  Bees  can  get 
their  food  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire 
cloth,  and  can  not  get  up  to  sting  or  bother 
you  when  you  remove  the  jelly-tumbler  to  fill 
it  up  again.  Of  course,  the  device  is  all  old, 
with  the  exception  of  placing  it  over  a  block 
in  one  corner ;  and  this  latter  point  is  no 
small  matter,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it. 


HONEY  FOR    MEDICINE. 

Tried  remedies  for  colds  and  coughs.— Liriseed  tea. 
—Take  2  tablespoonfuls  of  flaxseed  (imground);  1 
quart  cold  water;  heat  to  a  boiling-point,  then  add 
the  juice  of  1  large  lemon.  Sweeten  with  honey. 
Do^e,  1  wineglassful  every  hour  or  two. 

No.  2.— Take  1  teacupful  of  hops,  1  pint  of  water; 
steep  slowly  about  half  an  hour:  strain  while  hot; 
add  juice  of  one  large  lemon;  sweeten  with  honey. 

iVo.  o.— One  large  handful  of  boneset  (use  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  stalks);  add  1  quart  of  boiling  water; 
steep  awhile;  strain,  and  add  juice  of  2  lemons  and 
12  ounces  of  honey  while  hot.  Dose,  1  tablespoon- 
ful  4  or  5  times  a  day,  before  eating* 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  B.  Salisbury. 


EARLY-AMBER  SUGAR-CANE  SEED;  A  GOOD  REPORT. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  that 
cane  seed  which  we  purchased  from  you  last  spring. 
We  planted  1  lb.  June  Ist,  which  sprouted  and  grew 
one  inch  above  the  ground  in  6  days.  Well,  fo  sum 
it  all  up,  in  the  fall  we  had  51  gallons  of  splendid 
syrup;  25  gallons  of  it  we  sold  for  §20.00,  and  we  have 
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26  gallons  for  our  own  use,  worth  $20  00,  ail  from  one 
pound  of  seed,  which  cost  us  15c.  We  think  that  is 
very  good  for  beginners. 

Mr.  Gilbert  and  myself  both  keep  bees,  and  we 
study  the  ABC  which  we  bought  of  a  brother  bee- 
keeper. We  run  a  woodworking  shop,  and  manufac- 
ture bee-keepers'  supplies.  Wm.  H.  Nash. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  Dec.  28, 1883. 


PRE\T:NTtNG  SECOND  SWARMING. 

Bees  in  this  section  seemed  to  desire  to  devote 
their  whole  time  last  season  to  swarming.  My  35 
colonies  increased  15  good  strong  ones  for  winter, 
and  gave  me  about  1000  lbs.  of  box  honey.  I  exper- 
imented with  a  few  to  prevent  seoond  swarms  com- 
ing out.  by  removing  the  old  colony  to  a  new  stand 
after  the  first  swarm  hai  issued,  and  placing  the 
new  swarm  on  the  old  stand.  This  seemed  to  give 
the  new  swarm  a  large  working  force,  and  weakened 
the  old  sufficient  to  prevent  a  second  swarra  in 
most  instances.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan? 
L.  D.  Worth. 

Reading  Center,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  24.  1883. 

The  plan  yon  give  is  an  old  one,  friend  W. 
I  think  yon  will  find  substantially  the  same 
thina:  in  the  ABC  book.  I  believe  it  is  a 
very  good  way,  only  it  is  pretty  hard  on  the 
old  stock.  It  prevents  them  from  swarming 
by  crippling  them,  and  removing  all  their 
flying  bees.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  hive 
fiill  of  brood  suffers  from  lack  of  nurses,  and 
many  young  bees  are  lo<t  that  would  other- 
wise be  saved.  But  it  may  be  a  very  good 
plan  for  those  who  have  but  little  time,  and 
so  many  bees  they  do  not  care  for  the  loss  of 
a  few. 


$€l^s  and  §nirks. 
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HOW  LONG  WILL  COMB  HONEY   KEEP? 

F|LEASE  tell  US  through  Gleanings  how  long  a 
good  article  of  comb  honey  will  keep,  if  stored 
in  a  warm  dry  place.      I  have  over  3000  lbs. 
yet;    have  99  colonies  tucked  away  for  winter.    I 
keep  them  in  chaff  the  year  round.     Hybrids  gave 
me  better  results  than  the  light    Italians.    These 
beautiful  bees  are  tit  only  for  swarming  purposes. 
J.  A.  Newton,  M.  D. 
BoonvillP,  Ind.,  Nov.  22, 1883. 

[We  have  kept  comb  honey  as  much  as  two  or 
three  years  by  keeping  it  where  it  will  not  freeze, 
por  be  exposed  to  dampness  of  any  kind.  The  worst 
trouble  with  it  when  kept  so  long  is  candying.  The 
cells  that  are  unsealed  are  also  liable  to  slight  change, 
which  makes  the  honey  of  a  little  different  taste 
from  that  recently  from  the  hives.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  well  to  try  to  keep  honey  more  than  from  year 
to  year.]  

N.  A.  B.  K.  A. 

Friend  Boo<.— Please  add  in  the  list  of  new  mem- 
bers .ioined  at  the  national  meeting  at  Toronto,  the 
two  following  names: 

Chas.  Humphrey.  Rockney,  Ont. 

W.  A.  Morrison,  Frelighsburg,  Quebec. 

And  add  to  the  list  the  four  following  names  which, 
in  some  manner,  were  forgotten  to  be  reported: 

Richard  Hnmphrcvs.  Bothwell,  Ont. 

IraOrais   Whitlpy,  Ont. 

AlPx.  MnK'chr.i(>.  Angus,  Ont. 

D.  B.  Ullery  Northampton,  O. 

Cinolnnati,  Dec.  14, 1883.  Chas.  F.  Muth. 


My  report  for  1883  stands:  18  swarms  from  5,  be- 
sides one  got  away,  and  375  lbs.  comb  honey.  I  think 
that  is  good.  Jas.  J.  Church. 

Waterford,  Ont.,  Can.,  Nov.  3.  1883. 


Mr.  Thomas  Graham  Ashmead,  of  New  York  State, 
is  on  our  streets  to-day.  Having  shipped  here  about 
two  hundred  swarms  of  bees,  he  pmpnses  locating 
them  somewhere  near  New  Smyrna,  and  entering 
quite  extensively  in  the  sale  of  both  bees  and  honey. 
We  cordially  welcome  all  such  accessions  to  our 
State.— Florida  Herald,  Nov.  6. 


My  brother-in-law  and  [  started  with  one  stand 
apiece  in  the  spring,  in  box  hives;  we  now  have  10 
by  natural  swarming  —8  strong  ones.  2  rather  weak. 
We  had  one  swarm  that  we  took  42  lbs  in  one-pound 
sectiims  from.    That  was  the  best  we  could  do. 

Myron,  la.,  Nov.  30, 1883.  John  Gilbert. 


SOME  QUERIES  ABOUT  ALFALFA. 

Should  it  be  sown  in  the  spring,  or  fall? 

[I  can  not  answer  about  fall  sowing.] 

Will  it  do  Well  with  other  grass  seed? 

[I  think  not.  My  impression  is,  it  should  be  sown 
by  itself.] 

Will  it  blossom  the  first  year,  and,  after  sown, 
remain  permanently? 

[I  think  it  blossoms  the  first  year,  and  it  does  re- 
main permanently.] 

Will  it  make  good  hay  for  cattle? 

[Very  good.  Cut  while  yoving  and  tender,  or  while 
just  in  bloom.] 

Is  it  a  bad  weed  when  once  established  in  the 
ground?  Charles  E.  Price. 

Smlthtown  Branch,  L.  I. 

[1  think  not.] 

CONVENTION  NOTICES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  South-eastern  Michigan 
Bee-keeping  Association  will  be  held  at  Adrian, 
Mich.,  in  Plymouth  church  chapel.  Jan.  23.  1884.  All 
are  invited.  H.  D.  Cutting,  President. 

H.  C.  Markham,  Secretary. 


The  Mahoning-Valley  Bee -Keepers'  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Newton  Falls,  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  24, 1884.  As  that  is  the  meeting  to 
elect  officers,  every  member,  and  all  interested  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  honey,  are  requested  io  be 
present.  L.  Carson,  Pre&ident. 

E.  W.  Turner,  Secretary. 


CIRCULARS  RECEIVED. 

E.  T.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  have  sent  us  two 
price  lists  — one  relative  to  api-irian  supplies  in  gen- 
eral, and  one  is  devoted  to  their  extractor  exclusive- 
ly.   Each  3Hx6.    The  printing  is  quite  fine. 

By  readinir  Kind  Words,  you  will  notice  that 
friend  Doolittle  has  opened  the  campaign  for  1884 
with  a  circular  and  price  list  gotten  up  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  We  *'  kind  o' "  lose  sight  of  Doo- 
little the  bee-keeper  when  we  notice  the  extent  to 
which  he  deals  in  grapes,  berries,  potatoes,  and 
what  not. 

From  away  across  the  "big  pond"  comes  a  price 
list  from  Wm.  W.  Young,  of  Perth,  Scotland.  It  is 
.5x8  inches  in  size, contains  20  pages,  well  illustrated. 
Among  the  list  of  "foreign"  pictures,  we  notice 
that  ouiic  a  large  per  cent  of  them  are  from  Ameri- 
ca. The  pamphlet  is  also  a  good  index  of  the  rapid 
strides  that  apiculture  is  making  in  foreign  lands. 

G.  B.  Lewis,  Watertown,  Wis.,  has  sent  us  a  1«- 
page  list  of  what  he  manufactures  in  the  way  of 
apiarian  supplies,  etc.  The  pages  are  about  3ijx5'/i. 
On  the  back  is  a  pretty  picture  of  friend  Lewis' 
factory,  standing  by  quite  a  stream  of  water  having 
an  abrupt  fall  of  about  four  feet,  as  nearly  as  w^ 
can  judge  by  the  picture. 
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Jak. 


Or   Letters   from    Tlioee    Who    have   Mnde 
Bee  <  iilture  a  Failure. 


BLASTED  HOPES   IN    RHYME. 

BE  Blasted  Hopes  better  than  uo  hopes  at  all? 
I  can  furnish  you  plenty  of  that  kind  this 
fall. 

For  the  visions  my  fancy  presented  last  spring 
Are  gone;  not  on  wings,  but  for  want  of  a  wing. 
Like  "  Jack's  bean,"  they  grew  in  the  morn  of  the 

year; 
Like  frost-bitten  plants  they  lie  withered  and  sear. 
No  pictures  so  bright  adorn  Memory's  halls 
As  those  which  Hope  hung  on  my  ap'ary  walls. 
My  hives  were  all  honey,  my  bees  were  all  wing, 
For  fancy  had  kindly  extracted  the  sting. 
But  nature,  resenting  the  slur  on  her  art, 
The  venom  replaced,  in  its  natural  part— 
At  the  last,  and  I  felt  it  in  heart  and  in  purse. 
And  still  I  can  feel  it  —  in  fact,  it  grows  worse. 
E'en  Memory  blends  in  the  sorrowful  cup 
But  one  drop  of  comfort,  the  memory  of  hope. 
My  seven  and  twenty  swarms  dwindled  to  six; 
Only  three  of  that  number  in  very  good  fix 
To  resist  the  stern  blasts  of  old  Boreas'  breath. 
What  did  it?    The  arm  of  the  conqueror.  Death. 
But  they  fell  at  their  posts.  One  bright  August  day, 
With  a  hum  of  delight  they  all  took  their  way 
To  the  field,  to  the  mountain,  to  river,  and  glen; 
But  few  e'er  returned;  and  the  next  day  again. 
They  gloomily  went  and  more  wearily  came. 
And  every  day's  programme  repeated  the  same 
Sad  story.    But  none  could  tell  whither  or  why 
They  were  gone.    Did  they  pine  for  their  own  na- 
tive sky? 
*I  called  Dr.  Virgil,  their  countryman,  in 
To  aid  me;  but  all  of  his  knowledge  was  vain. 
I  sought  through  the  Gleanings  for  help  in  my 

grief, 
But  e'en  Dr.  Root  gave  no  Kind  of  relief; 
And  the  hunter's  sole  comfort  my  solace  has  been  — 
Go  ahead,  "  Pick  your  flint,  and  then  try  it  again." 
And  I'll  try  it  again  and  again;  if  I  fall, 
A  blasted  hopo  's  better  than  no  hope  at  all. 
So,  while  in  the  future  no  sunshine  I  see. 
The  song  of  Scotch  Robbie  my  own  song  shall  be: 
"  I  whiles  clan  the  elbow  o'  troublesome  thought. 
But  man  is  a  sojer,  and  life  is  a  fought. 
My  mirth  and  good  humor  are  coin  in  my  pouch. 
An'  my  freedom  's  my  lairdship  nae  monarch  dare 
touch." 

Mrs.  a.  C.  Mosher. 
San  Marcos,  Texas,  Dec.  21, 1883. 
I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  my  friend,  to  hear 
of  your  loss  ;  still,  1  am  rejoiced  to  see  you 
take  it  with  such  a  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit. 
You  surely  have  abundant  reason  to  feel 
discouraged,  if  anybody  has.  and  your  warn- 
ing may  be  a  timely  one  to  others.  The 
first  thing  that  comes  before  tis  is  to  con- 
sider whether  a  remedy  may  be  possible  for 
such  contiiigences  Only  one  course  occurs 
to  me  at  present,  and  that  is,  to  fasten  the 


bees  in  their  hives  with  wire  cloth  until  the 
rain  shnll  come  to  wash  off  the  poison.  If 
the  weatlier  is  hot,  and  the  hives  are  full  to 
overflowing,  put  on  an  extra  upper  story, 
and  cover  both  top  and  bottom  with  wire 
cloth.  Then,  if  need  be,  set  them  in  a  cellar. 
We  know  it  can  be  done,  because  we  have 
shipped  full  colonies  of  bees,  even  during 
tlie  hottest  months  of  the  year  ;  and  such  a 
course  would  certainly  be  better  than  losing 
them.  

BLASTED  nOPES,  BUT  NOT  DISCOURAGED. 

Here  is  our  report  for  18H3:  Nov.,  1882,  we  put  115 
stands  in  winter  quarters.  March  13  and  14  we  car- 
ried them  out  of  cellar;  found  two  dead.  Average 
consumption.  G'/s  lbs.  March  18,  bees  gathered  hon- 
ey from  maple.  April  2i,  from  fruit-bloom,  April  29 
heavy  fost.  May  11  first  white  clover,  which  finds 
us  with  109  stands;  doubled  back  to  75.  Proceeds, 
7500  lbs.  extracted,  and  500  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  and  in- 
crease to  154.  We  were  making  ready  for  — ,  which 
did  not  come;  will  live  in  hopes  of  doing  better  next 
time.  MoLLiE  O.  Large. 

Millersville,  111.,  Dec.  5, 1883. 


*  I  suppose  they  were  all  poisoned,  as  the  honey- 
dew  wa-i  so  thick  on  the  cotton  that,  when  the  farm- 
ers sprinkled  Paris  gr.  en  <>n  it  (to  destroy  the 
worms),  it  stucK  fust  to  the  leaves;  and  after  the 
first  good  rain,  they  stopped  dying.  Nearly  all  my 
pejghbors  lost  theirs  in  the  eamo  way. 


^llQ,  '^rcMms" 


This  departmpnt  Is  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
dlssatislied.  and  when  anything  is  amiss.  I  hope  you  will  '  •  talk 
right  out.  "  As  a  rule,  we  will  omit  names  and  addresses,  to 
avoid  being  too  personal. 


f  WROTE  you  to  know  how  I  could  fix  the  metal- 
corner  frames  so  they  would  keep  iu  place 
—  while  I  moved  them  half  a  dozen  miles;  but  it 
seems  you  stuck  up  your  nose,  and  threw  my  letter 
into  the  waste-basket  for  a  reply.  My  necessity  has 
driven  me  to  rack  my  brain  to  that  extent  I  have 
invented  a  machine  for  that  purpose,  that  I  think 
will  go  ahead  of  any  thing  you  have  in  that  direc- 
tion; nor  do  1  think  you  will  ever  be  able  to  come 
down  to  it,  or  compete  with  It,  as  it  is  so  simple  you 
will  be  hardly  able  to  come  in  sympathy  with  It.  It 
is  cheap  — handsome,  han^'y,  takes  up  no  room,  kills 
no  bees,  is  stationary,  holds  the  frames  to  their 
place,  if  there  is  but  one,  and  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  hive.  It  is  beyond  description,  with  a  head  no 
larger  than  mine;  and  better  than  all  of  this,  it  is 
eternal,  everlasting,  with  but  one  end  to  it.  What 
do  you  think  about  you  and  I  getting  it  patented? 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4, 1883.  John  Do. 

Friend  D.,  I  did  not  stick  up  my  nose, 
nor  throw  your  communication  into  the 
waste-basket  at  all.  L  do  not  ever  stick  up 
my  nose  at  anybody  or  any  thing  ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  throwing  letters  into  the  waste-bas- 
ket, I  do  not  think  I  very  often  do  that,  and 
J  certainly  do  not  treat  inquiries  from  bee- 
friends  iu  that  manner.  On  page  2i  of  our 
price  list  you  will  see  spacing-boards  for 
this  very  purpose;  and  I  think  I  remember 
your  inquiry,  and  tliat  1  penciled  on  the 
margin  of  Die  letter,  tliat  tlie  clerks  should 
refer  you  to  that.  When  I  get  letteis  from 
somebody  who  wants  to  adveitise  a  lottery 
scheme,  or  something  ot  that  ilk,  1  believe  I 
do  sometimes  throw  them  into  the  waste- 
basket,  i  was  going  to  add  the  same  in  re- 
gard to  those  wiio  wanted  me  to  go  into  the 
patent-right  business,  but  I  think  I  won't, 
on  account  of  your  coucludiug  sentence. 
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Now,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  decide  in 
regard  to  your  "great  invention  with  but 
one  end  to  it,"  till  you  tell  us  a  little  more 
about  it.  13y  the  way,  friend  D,  I  thought 
you  really  belonged  in  the  (irowlery  ;  but 
after  I  got  through  I  concluded  it  was  a  bit 
of  pleasantry  ;  but  as  we  have  not  had  any 
thing  for  the  (irowlery  for  some  time,  1 
guess  I  will  let  it  go  there. 


GLEAWmCS  m  BEE  CULTURE. 

EDITOR  AND  FUBLISHEB. 

MEDINA,  O. 


TERinS:  $1.00  PER  YEAR,  POST-PAID. 


FOR    CLUBBING    RATES,    SEE    FIRST  PAGE 
OF  BEADING  MATTER. 


3VCX:X3X3Nr.A.,  J^^TO*.  l,    1804. 


I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of  .—John  4 : 


Have  any  of  you  got  any  white  Dutch  clover  seed, 
or  white-clover  seed  without  the  "Dutch"?  Please 
mail  a  sample,  and  say  what  you  will  take  for  it,  if 
you  have.  

Friend  Alley's  new  book  on  queen-rearing  is 
now  furnished  for  an  even  dollar.  We  have  them  in 
stock,  ready  to  mail,  on  a  moment's  notice.  We  can 
furnish  them  by  freight  or  express  with  other  goods 
for  90  cts.  

We  are  just  filling  an  order  for  5000  lbs.  of  honey, 
to  go  to  Eagland.  It  is  true,  I  get  only  ]0  cts.  per  lb. 
for  it,  but  I  am  thankful  for  even  that,  because  it 
promises  to  open  up  a  trade  that  may  enable  me  to 
help  our  bee-keepers  to  dispose  of  their  honey.  The 
honey  is  to  be  shipped  in  50-lb.  tin  cans,  two  in  a 
case.  And,  by  the  way,  1  am  inclined  to  think  I 
would  a  little  rather  have  himcy  stored  in  tin  cans, 
when  it  is  first  taken  from  the  hives,  than  to  have 
that  which  had  been  put  in  barrels  of  any  kind. 
How  is  it,  friends? 

WHOLESOME   READING   FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

Severaf,  Of  late  have  asked  what  pnper  I  would 
advise  rbem  to  take.  After  giving  the  matter  somn 
thought,  I  have  settled  dowa  on  the  Suiiday- School 
Times.  There  are  papers  m<>re  interesting,  perhaps, 
and  there  may  be  p.pers  that  should  come  before 
this,  owing  to  various  circumstances;  but  in  all  my 
reading,  I  know  of  none  that  seem  to  contain  the 
real  solid,  substantial,  profitable  food  for  thought 
as  does  the  Times.  Turn  to  its  columns  where  you 
may,  and  you  will  always  find  something  elevating 
and  ennobling.  Its  moral  tone  is  of  the  highest  order, 
and  not  a  line  ever  finds  a  place  on  its  pages  that 
does  not  carry  a  moral  lesson  with  it.  It  requires 
some  study  and  thought,  much  of  it,  I  know;  but 
when  one  lajs  it  down,  it  is  always  with  the  feeling 
of  having  been  made  a  little  better  by  its  wise 
counsels.  We  can  furuish  it  to  the  reade  s  of 
Gleanings  for  $1.25  per  year.  It  comes  every  week. 
The  legular  price  is  3?3  00. 


HOW  TO  CONVERT  A   POOR  ARTICLE  OF    EXTRACTED 
HONEY   INTO  AN  EXTRA   FINE   ARTICLE. 

The  idea  was  given  by  friend  C.  C.  Miller,  at  the 
Toronto  Convention,  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  it 


has  never  appeared  In  print.  It  is  this  :  Get  your 
poor  honey  candied,  as  solid  as  you  can.  Then  drain 
off  the  liquid  portion,  all  you  can  get  drained  off, 
and  sell  this  liquid  portion  as  a  poor  grade  of  honey. 
Now  take  the  remaining  solid  honey  and  melt  it  care- 
fully, without  scorching,  and  you  will  have  honey 
thick,  transparent,  ripe,  and  of  beautiful  flavor. 
The  success  of  the  operation  depends  on  getting  the 
liquid  portion  entirely  out  of  the  candied  honey. 
The  process  is  not  unlike  that  used  for  refining  loaf 
sugar.  The  coloring  matter  and  impurities  run  off 
from  the  crystals,  leaving  them  white,  dry,  and  pure, 
like  crystallized  rock  candy.  Of  course,  the  honey 
does  not  crystallize  as  does  cane  sugar,  but  yet  the 
candying  process  is  something  akin  to  it.  May  be 
sugar  refiners  could  suggest  to  us  some  mode  of 
washing  or  cleansing  these  solid  crystals  of  candied 
honey.    I  think  the  matter  needs  investigation, 

COMB  FOUNDATION  FOR  1884. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  much  discussion  is  going 
on,  and  much  comparing  of  samples.  Like  all  other 
manufacturers,  I  presume,  we  think  ours  is  at  least 
as  good  as  any,  samples  of  which  will  be  mailed  free 
to  just  as  many  as  care  to  have  them.  Samples  we 
send  out  run  pretty  light  — say  8  to  10  feet  to  the 
pound;  but  with  the  rather  thick  soft  walls,  we 
think  they  will  answer  for  either  brood  or  section 
boxes,  although  we  as  a  general  thing  make  it  a  lit- 
tle heavier  for  brood  combs.  Our  samples  may  not 
be  as  nice  looking,  or  as  bright  and  glossy,  as  some 
others  that  are  sent  out;  but  I  tell  you,  friends,  if 
you  will  Bubmit  the  whole  matter  to  the  bees,  and 
let  them  decide  which  they  prefer,  we  have  no  fear 
but  that  you  will  agree  with  us,  that  ours  is  certain- 
ly equal  to  any  in  the  \%orld.  Our  mills  are  now 
stacked  up,  ready  for  shipment;  and  to  avoid  the 
delays  that  may  be  disastrous  to  you  in  a  few 
months  more,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  order- 
ing pretty  soon.  Our  mills  all  make  either  thick  or 
thin  fdn.,  as  you  choose;  and  if  there  is  any  im- 
provement that  can  be  made  in  them  for  real  work, 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  It. 


THE   GIVEN    FOUNDATION -PRESS. 

D.  S.  Given  &  Co.  have  sent  us  a  very  pretty  cir- 
cular on  the  Given  foundation-press;  and  it  would 
seem,  from  the  abundant  testimonials,  that  they 
are  making  a  decided  success  of  it.  One  great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  its  use  to  us  would  be,  that  the 
wired  frames  of  fdn.  are  not  sulJiciently  strong  to 
admit  of  shipment  —at  least,  I  have  heard  no  reports 
of  their  having  been  able  to  manage  this  point.  If  I 
am  mistHken,  I  shall  be  glnd  to  be  corrected.  An- 
other thing,  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  the  Given 
Idn.  should  be  superior  to  that  made  on  rolls,  for  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  make  rolls  that  will  make  fdn. 
with  as  heavy  soft  walls  as  that  made  by  the  press  — 
at  least,  that  is  my  understanding  of  it.  However, 
one  thing  is  very  certain  —  that  it  is  pretty  much  out 
of  the  question  to  think  of  making  fdn.  with  rolls 
right  in  the  wired  frames,  and  in  this  point  the 
Given  press  is  far  ahead  of  any  rolls.  When  we  last 
discussed  the  matter,  I  believe  It  was  also  admitted 
that  we  could  not  make  the  sheet  of  fdn.  in  a  wired 
frame  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  frame,  as  we  have 
them  when  made  by  rolls.  Very  likely  I  am  ignorant 
on  all  these  matters;  and  if  so,  I  want  to  be  posted; 
therefore  I  would  ask  friend  Given  to  send  me  some 
frames  filled  with  fdn.  made  by  his  machine.  If  they 
ship  safely,  and  the  wax  comes  clear  up  to  the  wood, 
I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  report  in  our  next  issue  aft* 
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ter  receiving  tbem,  aud  shall  also  want  a  press  be- 
sides. I  know  a  good  many  find  fault  with  the  cau- 
tions way  in  which  I  advise  new  improvements;  but 
I  presume  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  well 
aware  that  I  am  trying  to  do  it  for  their  sakes,  and 
also  try  not  to  let  any  selfish  motives  bias  my  decis- 
ion. After  havmg  done  this,  if  I  receive  unkind  or 
abusive  words,  I  will  try  to  bpar  them  with  meek- 
ness. It  is  a  very  important  question  now  before 
our  Bee-keepers,  as  to  whether  they  shall  get  a  pair 

of  rolls  or  a  press.   

We  open  the  new  year  with  4375  subscribers, 
which  is  certainly  quite  encouraging  for  a  start. 
Many  thanks  to  you  all. 

I  EXPECT  to  be  at  the  Ohio  Bee-keepers'  Conven- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Columbus,  Jan.  14, 15, 16,  nothing 
preventing.  For  particulars,  see  page  782,  Dec. 
Juvenile. 

We  notice  that  one  of  our  advertisers  offers  comb 
fdn.  at  from  di^}3  to37»/4  cts.  per  Ih.,  which  is  hardly 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  wax.  We  presume  he  will 
be  sold  out  speedily^ 

Bear  in  mind  that  fdn.  is  now  3  cts.  higher  than  in 
any  catalogue  you  may  have.  The  price  of  wax  is 
the  same  as  In  our  last.  We  pay  32  cts.  cash,  or  34 
trade;  but  we  have  none  for  sale  less  than  38.  The 
demand  seems  to  be  so  brisk  that  prices  will  probably 
go  hitrher  very  soon. 

ADULTERATION  OF  SUGAR,  AND    ADULTERATION    OF 
aONEY. 

People  who  are  ignorant  of  the  present  advanced 
state  of  bee  culture  accuse  bee-keepers  of  manufac- 
turing their  honey,  or  adulterating  it  with  glucose; 
of  putting  it  in  artificial  i3ombs,  and  sealing  it  up 
with  hot  irons,  and  the  like.  We  smile  at  their  ig- 
norance, and  lament  their  uncharltableness.  Now, 
then,  to  turn  it  about,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  accus- 
ing sugar  refiners  of  dishonesty  and  fraud.  In  some- 
thing the  same  way  ?  Do  wo  as  a  claes  know  much 
more  about  refining  sugar,  than  the  masses  know  of 
bee-keeping  ?  Is  it  not  possible,  that  the  talk  about 
granulated  sugar  being  adulterated  is  nearly  on  a  par 
with  that  stale  piece  of  folly  about  comb  honey  be- 
ing manufactured  ?  There  are  some  recent  articles 
in  the  Scientific  Amencan  bearing  on  this  subject. 

THE  BBE-KEEPER'S    HAMMER. 

A  GOOD  many  times  one  can  do  quite  a  good  deal 
with  a  little  ready  cash  on  hand.  A  few  days  ago  a 
manufacturer  of  hammers  told  me  he  had  a  large 
lot  of  light  hammers  of  a  special  pattern  that  he 
would  sell  very  low  to  get  rid  of  them.  On  examin- 
ing a  sample  I  found  It  was  just  about  what  bee- 
keepers want  to  nail  up  hives,  honey-boxes,  etc.  He 
wanted  about  25  cts.  apiece  for  the  whole  lot  of  50 
dozen.  I  made  him  an  offer  of  a  price  that  would 
enable  me  to  sell  them  to  you  for  an  even  25  cts.,  and 
he  finally,  with  many  protests,  took  up  with  my  of- 
fer, to  get  them  off  his  hands.  They  are  tempered 
cast  steel,  beautllully  finii-hed,  with  a  solid  hickory 
varnished  handle.  The  claw  is  nicely  made,  sharp, 
and  so  finely  tempered  that  a  nail  without  a  head 
can  be  pulled  without  trouble.  These  hammers  are 
just  what  every  bee-man  will  want  as  soon  as  he  sees 
one,  so  it  seemB  to  me.  We  can  nmil  you  one  for  13 
cts.  more  than  the  price  (25  cts.),  so  you  will  see  that 
the  hammer  weighs  just  about  11  ounces.  In  lots  of 
10,  we  can  furnish  them  for  $3.40.  nr  100  for  f23  00. 


s 


END  for  the    STANLEY    DOLLAR   SMOKER. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


DUNHAM  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  bought  a  large  stock  of  chnice  yellow 
beeswax,  and  can  turnlsh  Dunham  Comb  Fdn.  for 
brood  comb,  cut  to  any  size,  for  45c.  per  lb.  Extra 
thin  and  bright  yellow  fdn.  for  sections,  at  55c.  per 
lb.  We  will  guarantee  our  fdn  to  be  made  ot  pure 
beeswax,  and  not  to  sag.  Will  pay  30c  per  lb  tor 
yellow  wax,  or  will  work  it  up  for  10c.  per  lb.  To  in- 
duce our  customers  to  order  fdn.  early  in  season,  we 
will»l|Mw8?j  discount  on  h11  orders  received  before 
the  first  of  March.    Address  orders  at  once  to 

F.  W.  HOLMES, 
1-3-5- 7-9-lld  Coopersville,  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 


Great  improvement  for  1884 !  New  type  !  New 
paper!  New  cover  !  Only  $1.00  per  year;  3  months, 
30  cents.     Sample  free. 

KING  &  ASPINWALL, 

Id  14.  Park  Place,  New  York. 


BEE-HIYES!       BEE-HIYES! 

Simplicity.  Langstroth,  and  Chaff  Hives,  Section 
Boxes.  Brood-Frames,  and  Comb  F  'Undarion.  Send 
for  price  list.  The  successors  of  A.  B.  Miller  & 
Son.  MILLEK  BKOS., 

l-3-5d  Nappanke,  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FDN. 

My  foundation-molds  have  given  good  satisfac- 
tion for  3  years  Lately  improved.  Used  and  praised 
by  leading  bee-men.  Price,  $3  75  ff>r  L.  size,  or 
12x13.    Circulars  free.  OLIVER  FOSTER, 

Id  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 


A  FDii  Liie  of  km  Mm 

Headquarters  for  the  West.     Send  for   price  list. 
Cash  paid  tor  beeswax.  HOWE  &  SON, 

Id  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


NOTICE.— All  persons  indebted  to  me  are  re- 
quested to  remit  at  once;  Hud  all  persons  hav- 
ing demands  ugainst  me  will  please  send  statement 
ot  account,  and  have  rhem  ndjusted. 

HENRY  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 


Eo::sEs. 

All  one-piece  boxes  and   L.  hives,  at  a  reduction 
for  Jan  ,  1884.    Send  for  price  list  and  circular. 
Id    F.  P.  McGregor.  Freeland,  Saginaw  Co.,  Mich. 


BEESWAX  WANTED! 

Will  pay  32c.  per  lb.  for  clean  yj'llow  wax.  deliver- 
d  here.  A-  F.  Unterkirchek. 

l-3d  Manchester,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich. 


JIOQII     6  Warranted  Queens  for  $5.00.   MQQII 
1004.        VVrite  for  circular.  iOO't, 


Id      J.  T.  WILSON, 


MORTONSVILLE,  KV, 


CANAIHANS,  send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list  of  Apiarian  Supplins.    Address 
M.  RICHARDSON  &  SON. 
1  3-5d  Port  Col  borne,  Ont. 


BEES  EOI^  S-iL-XjE! 
A  large  lot  of  Black  Bees  for  sale  cheap,  all  in 
good  condition.    Address  P.  H.  KiNG, 

l.'iid  Henderson,  Henderson  Co.,  Ky. 


NUCLEUS  cot.ONY  With   Italian  queen  after  June 
Ist  foronlv  *3.00.    Samples  of   Bu.siness  cards, 
2c.    J.  L.  HYDE,  Pomfret  Landing.  Conn.       12'/jtfd. 


WANTED.— 100  Three  Langstroth-Frame  Nuclei 
next  sprine.    Write  for  particulars. 
F.  A.SALISBUKY,Geddes,Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y.  laVjtfd 


MAMMOTH  RUSSIAN  SUNFLOWEK  SEED, 
lOc  per  packet.    Stamps  taken.    Address 
T.  Graham  Ashmead,  Williamson,  Wayne  Co.,  N,  Y. 
ia-2d 
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THE 


American  Apiculturist, 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

DEVOTED  TO 

Scientific  and  Practical  Bee-Keeping. 

Edited  by  a  practical  bee-keeper,  and  published  in 
the  broadest  sense  in  the  interests  of  the  bee-lieep- 
er.  Its  list  of  contributors  consists  of  the  most 
practical,  prominent,  and  successful  apiculturists 
in  America.    Our  January  number  will  contain 

A  FINE  LIKENESS  OF  THE 

REV.   L.   L.   LANCSTROTH, 

And  we  will  send  that  number  free  to  all  those  who 
send  their  addresses,  plainly  written,  on  a  postal 
card.    Address— 

SILAS  M.  LOCKE,  Editor  and  Prop'r, 
SALEM,    MASS. 

^"Sentfor  Three  Months  for35cts.;  Six  Months. 
60  cts.;  One  Year,  $1.00.  J2-ld 


200  COLONIES  OF 

ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALE. 

TRY  OUR  IMPROVED  ITALIANS. 

Send  for  Price  List.    Address 

Dr.  C.  W.  Young,  or  C.  F.  Lane, 

13-1-3-4  5d  I^EXINOTON,  MO. 


COMB  FDN.,  33  l-3c.  TO  37  l-2c. 


OF       FinSTEST 


Send  for  circular  at  once,  if  you  want  to  save 
money:  only  a  limitfrt  supply  at  above  prices.  Don't 
order  till  you  see  circular. 

J.  B.  FERGUSON, 

1  Ijogan  C.  H.,  W^est  Virginia. 


im  mi  m  queens  m  m, 

Send  for  I.  R.  Good's  price  list  of  Holy-Land  and 
Italian  Bees  and  Queens  for  1884. 

12-ld  .  I.  K.  GOOD,  TULLAHOMA,  Tenn. 


FRUIT  AND  HONEY. 

on  BLACK  TARTARIAN  CHERRV -TREES  BY 
JLU  E.xpress  for  $1.  Wellpacked.  These  are  from 
two  to  four  feet.  Can  send  20  small  ones  by  mail 
postpaid  for  $1.  CHAS.  KINGSLEY, 

ITtfd  Greeneville,  Greene  Co.,  Tenn. 


MUTH'S 
HONEY  EXTRACTOR, 

SQU..VKE  GLASS   HONEY  JARS, 

TIN  BUCKETS,  BEE  HIVES, 
HONEY  SECTIONS,  &c.,  &€. 

Apply  to      CHAS.  F.  MUTH,  Cincinnati,  O. 

P.  S.— Send  Stamp  of  10c  for  "Practical  Hints  to 

Bee-keepers."  Itfd 


THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  HANDY  BOOK. 

216  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.00 
per  copy.    Send  for  prospectus,  and  our  special  cir- 
culars describing  three  new  and  useful  articles  for 
the  apiary. 
llH-tfd  HENRY  ALLEY,  Wenham,  Mass. 


NOW  READY! 
NOW  READY! 

To  fill  orders  for  500  of  those 
splendid  U.  S.  Smndard  Honey- 
Extractors,  and  200U  of  the  new 
Improved  Bee -Smokers.  Extra 
discounts  in  Dec,  Jan.,  and  Feb., 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  on  all 
kinds  of  Apiarian  Supplies. 
Agents  WHUted.  Send  fur  circu- 
lar. E.T.  LEWIS  &  CO., 
12  5d  Toledo,  O. 

Factory,  36  Monroe  St. 


GEORGE  W.  BAKER, 

— OF— 

Lewisville,  Henry  Co.,  Ind. 

is  still  breeding  those  fine  Italian 
Queens  whose  progeny  are  won- 
derful honey-gatherers:  also  deal- 
er in  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES,  and 
breeder  of  nearly  all  of  the  finest 
breeds  of  Poultry.  Also,  eggs  for 
sitting.  3-2d 


DON'T  DO  IT! 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  HONEY  at  starvation 
prices,  but  send  for  some  of  my  hnlf-pound  Honey 
Tumblers,  only  $4. 50  per  gross,  and  1  will  de- 
scribe fully  how  I  put  up  and  sttll  thousands  of 
pounds  of  comb  and  t'Xtracted  h<iney  at  20  to  25  cts. 
per  lb.  Send  an  order  and  learn  how  to  double  your 
money  on  vour  honey.    Address. 

JOHN  A.  BUCKASTAVJ, 

13tfd     HoUidny's  Coi'o,  Hancocli  Co.,    11'.    Ta. 

DADANT'S  HONEY  CROP. 

Our  honey  crop  being  very  large,  we  offer 

THIETY  THOUSAND  POTODS  OF  EZTEACTED  HONEY  FOE  SALE 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

We  have  botb  clover  and  fall  honey.  Samples  sent 

on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  postage.    The  honey 

can  be  dnlivered  in  any  shape  to  suit  purchasers. 

Send  15  cents  for  our  24-prtge  pamphlet  on  harvest- 
ing, handling,  and  marketing  extracted  honey. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION. 

From  James  Heddon,  July  37. 1S83.  "Yourfdn.  is 
certainly  the  nicest  and  best  handled  of  any  1  have 
seen  on  the  market.  It  is  the  only  fdn.  true  to  sam- 
ple, I  have  ever  received." 

From  Jas.  Heddon,  Aug.  10.  ISSa.  "I  will  contract 
for  3000  Ibfl.  of  fdn.  for  next  season  on  the  terms  of 
your  letter." 

From  A  A.  Newman,  Aug.  24, 1883.  "Book  my  or- 
der for  5ti00  Ihs.  for  spring  delivery." 

From  C  F  Muth,  Sept.  6. 188 1.  "All  of  your  ship- 
ments of  fdn  during  the  season  were  sold  on  the 
day  of  their  arrival."     

Dealers,  send  in  your  orders  for  next  spring,  while 
wax  is  cheaper,  and  thus  pave  trouble  and  money. 
We  pay  :i8c  cash  for  prime  wax. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 

lltfd  HAMILTON,  HANCOCK  CO.,  ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

It  will  pay  to  get  our  prices  before  purchasing  sup- 
plies; good  Langstroth  hives,  with  8-inch  cap  frames, 
in  the  flat.  60  cts.  each;  Langstroth  winter-protector, 
in  lots  of  50.  $1.50  each;  small  lots,  |!l. 75,  all  in  the 
Hat.  Manufactured  of  good  pine  lumber.  Work- 
manship unexcelled.  Crates,  sections,  and  founda- 
tion. WM.  O.  BURK,         8tfd 

Successor  to  Hiram  Roop.      Crystal,  Mont.  Co.,  Uicb^ 


u 
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FODNDATM  PRESS 

-AND- 

WIRING    MACHINE. 


HEADQUARTERS    « 


-^SOXJTH-^ 


B 


FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE  OF 


EE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 


CIRCULAR   AND    SAMPLES    FREE. 

Small  wired  frames,  10  cents.    Address 

D.  S.  GIVEN  &  CO.; 

i-2d  HOOPES  I  ON,  IL.Ii. 


Will  be  mailed  CDCF  *°  ^"  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  inCt  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds,  Plants,  etc.    Invaluable  to  all. 

D.M.  FERRY  &CO.°a".°A. 


WANTED! 

Yin  to  spnd  for  oiir  very  lo'w  priops  on  U.  S. 
Standard  Honey  Rxtiaotors  WonI''  R'>licit  the  pat- 
ronage (if  those  wiKhlnjr  larire  l..tp  <  f  fin.  and  other 
jroorta.  Rave  a  'tor-k  of  TixS  sertion- to  mail,  and  can 
furni«h  Ch'ff  and  Simpiicit.v  Hives  and  On^-Piece 
Sections.  Will  exchxiitre  (r.w.rto  f^p  choice  Extract- 
ed Honey.  O.  W.  STANLKY  A:  BRO., 
12-5d  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


The  Only  Steam  Factory  Erected  in  the  South, 

Exclusively  for  the  Manufacture  of  Hives, 

Frames,  Sections,  &c.,  <S:c, 


Van  Deusen-Nellis,  and  RootlU'elVn'dMl 

414x414  all-in-one-piece  bections  a  specialty. 

Comb   FOlindatiOn  "am'^mUl,  o^f  pure^wax,  aBd 

worked  on  shares. 

tXtraClOrS)  OmOKGrS^  and  every  thing  needed 
in  the  apiary. 

Italian  Queens  and  Bees.S%^i!k%:;ri^n\i°e 

neif^hborhuod.  The  supeiiority  of  the  q'leens  rear- 
ed in  my  apiary  is  so  well  established,  that  no  com- 
mendation is  required.  I  send  out  no  queen  that  I 
would  not  have  for  myself;  and  any  one  receiving  a 
defective  or  worthless  queen  from  me  will  have  it 
replaced,  etc. 

Untested  Queens t,^^S^le^:S:^^ 

per  dozen  given  ou  application. 

TESTED  QUEENS  S;  ^^r^^^^A'""''  '''^ 
SELECTED  TESTED  QUEENS J^I^:;iVo\1^e"d^ 

from,  $3  00.  All  my  queens  are  reared  from  selected 
imported  mothers  of  my  own  importation,  and  from 
selected  daughters. 

EARLY  4-FRAME  NUCLEUS,  V^er^'^l^ 

I  have  made  a  specialty  of  the  4-frame  nucleus  for 
the  last  six  >ears,  and  have  sent  them  out  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  so  far  without 
loss  or  complaints. 

rVrUV  IBTTPirTTQ  I  send  out  contains  at  leasts 
LVLIII  llUULLUoibn  of  bees  when  received  and 
sent  out  in  the  full-size  Langstroth  srame.  They  are 
cheaper  and  more  advantageous  than  bees  by  the 
pound.  Any  one  wishing  a  list  of  those  to  whom! 
sent  nuclei  the  last  season  can  have  it  on  applica- 
tion, to  they  can  inquire  what  they  were,  etc. 

rniT  PAT  ftWirQ '"  ""y  *1"^"^'*y-  perfect  satls- 
I  ULL  vULUllliii}  faction  goaranteed  in  every  in- 
stance. E^^For  more  particulars,  and  prices,  send, 
for  my  descriptive  illustrated  catalogue. 

P.  1.  VIALLON, 

Bayou  Goiila,  Iberville  Parish,  La. 
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BOOKS  for  BEE-KEEPERS  and  OTHERS. 

Any  of  these  hnoks  on  which  postage  is  not  given, 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

In  buying  boolis,  as  every  thing  else,  we  are  liable 
to  disappointment,  if  we  make  a  purchase  without 
seeing  the  article.  Admitting  that  the  bsokseller 
could  read  all  the  books  he  offers,  as  he  has  them /or 
sale,  it  were  hardly  to  be  expected  he  would  be  the 
one  to  mention  all  the  faults,  as  well  as  good  things 
about  a  book.  I  very  much  desire  that  those  who  fa- 
vor me  with  their  patronage,  shall  not  be  disappoint- 
ed, and  therefore,  I  am  going  to  try  to  prevent  it  by 
mentioning  all  the  faults  so  far  as  I  can,  that  the 
purchaser  may  know  what  ho  is  getting.  In  the  fol- 
lowing list,  books  that  I  approve,  I  have  marked  with 
a  *;  those  I  dspeciaUu  approve,**;  those  that  are  not  up 
to  times,  t;  books  that  contain  but  little  matter  for 
the  price,  large  type  and  much  space  between  the 
lines,*;  foreign, §. 

BOOKS  ESPECIALLV  FOK  BEE-KEEPERS. 

As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other  goods  by  freight 
or  express,  incuriingr  no  postage,  we  give  prices  separately. 
You  will  notice,  that  j-ou  can  judge  of  the  size  of  the  books  vei-y 
well,  by  the  amount  required  for  postage  on  each. 
Postsige.l  [Price  without  postage. 
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A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture**    Paper 

A  BCof  Bee  Culture**    Cloth 110 

Cook's  New  Manual**    Paper 94 

Cook's  New  Manual**    Cloth 1  15 

Quiuby's  New  Bee-Kceping** 1  40 

Queen  Hearing,  by  H.  A  llei* 90 

Bee-Keeper's  Text  Book*    Revised,  Paper       70 
Bee-Keeper's  Text  Book*  "  Cloth 

Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee**+ 

Dzierzon  Theory** 

Extracted  Honey,  Dadant* 

Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine 

4  I  "Blessed  Bees"?  A  fascinating  book,  but  it 

is  Action  and  )io^  frt^/x.    Putnam's  Sons..         75 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist**  1  50 

The  Apiary,  or  Bees,  Bee  Hives,  and  Bee  Cul- 
ture, by  Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  Englaud*§      1  75 
British  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  Bonk,  by  Thos. 
Wm.  Cowan,  Esq  ,  England  *§ 

MISCELLANEOUS  HAND  BOOKS. 

3  I  An  Egg  Farm.  Stoddard** 

I  Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings* 

I  Book  on  Birds.  Holden* 

5  I  Dictionary,  25,000  words  and  phrases 

I  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Warring    . 

7  I  Eeleciic  Manual  of  Phonography,  by  Long 
ley cloth  .... 

1  Forest  Tree  Culturist,  Fuller* 

10  I  Gardening  for  Profit** 

I  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. . 
5  I  How  to  Make  Candv** 

I  How  to  Paint,  Gardner? 

I  Hints  for  Painters,  Paper-Hangers,  &c*. . . 

I  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden  and  Or- 
chard Stewart* 1  t)U 

3  I  Onion  Culture* 18 

10  I  On  the  Koad  to  Riches** 90 

I  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden* 1  50 

2  I  Potatoe  Culture,  (Prize  Essay)* paper        23 

2  I  Purdy's  Small  Fruit  Instructor* 15 

I  Silk  and  the  Silk  Worm 25 

I  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  Fuller* 1  .50 

I  Strawberry  Culturist,  Fuller* 20 

I  Sugar  Canes  and  their  Products.     Sample 

of  sugar  included* 75 

I  Ten  Acres  Enough** 1  00 

2  I  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  . .  23 
I  What  I  know  of  Farming.  Horace  Greely . .  1  50 
i  Wood  Engraving,  Fuller* 30 

3  I  Wood's   Common   Objects   of  the  Micro- 

scope**      47 

KIBLES,  OYMN     BOOKS,     AND     OTHER     GOOD     BOOKS. 

8  I  Bible,  oood  print,  neatly  bound 35 

I  Ester  Ried"^* 125 

5  I  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 35 

10  I  Life  of  Garfield,  from  Canal  Boy  to  Presi- 
dent, A  larer** 75 

10  I  Moody's  Best  Thoughts  and  Discourses**.  75 

2  I  Moody  and  Sankey  s  Gospel  Hymns,  words 

only.  No.  IV.,  paper 05 

3  I  Same,  board in 

5  I  Same,  words  and  music,  boaril 30 

4  I  Same,  No's  I,  II,  and  III,  words  only, board  15 
8  I  Same,  words  and  music,  paper 50 

5  I  Same,  Nos.  I.,  11.,  III.,  and  IV.  combined, 

words  only,  board 25 

10  I  Same,  words  and  music,  board 75 


3  I  New  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  covers . .        05 
15  I  Story  of  the  Bible** 75 

A  large  book  of  700  pages,  and  274  illustrations.    W^ill  be  read 
by  almost  every  child. 

4  I  The  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life  **.         25 

10  I  "The  Life  of  Trust"  by  Geo.  MuUer** 115 

10  I  Walks  and  Words  of  Jesus**  75 

This  book  contains,  in  very  large  type,  .all  the  words  spoken 
by  Jesus,  as  nearly  in  their  proper  order  as  we  can  get  them. 


BOOKS  THAT  I  HAVE  NEVER  EXAMINED,  BUT  THAT 
ARE  IN  GOOD  REPUTE. 

American  Bird  Fancier 30 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas 3  75 

A  Simple  Flower  Garden,  Barnard 38 

American  Weeds  and  Useful   Plants 1  75 

Burn's  Architectural  Drawing  Book 1  00 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 3  00 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms ...   .  paper  50 cloth  76 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures 25 

Canary  Birds paper  50 cloth  7fi 

Cements  and  Glue 25 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic 

Animals,  30 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets 3  00 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 1  26 

Darwin's  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants. . . 

3  Vols 5  00 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. .  5  00 

Flax  Culture  (Seven  Prize  Essays  Practical 

Growers) 30 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather 50 

Farming  For  Boys 1  50 

Gardening  For  Pleasure,  Henderson 1  50 

Gregory  On  Cabbages paper 30 

Gregory  On  Squashes paper 30 

Gregory  On  Onions paper 30 

Hedges  and  Evergreens,  Warder 1  50 

Hop  Culture 30 

Harris  on  The  Pig 1  50 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  When  to  Find  One ....  1  25 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. .  .Plain,  $4  00. 

With  Colored  Plates 6  50 

Jennings'  Horse  Training  Made  Easy 1  25 

Klipparts  Wheat  Plant 175 

Leavitt's  Facts  About  Peat 175 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Hv,usekeeper'8  Friend.  1  50 

Money  In  The  Garden,  Quinn 1  50 

Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  G  ray 3  00 

My  Vinevard  at  Lakeview 126 

Practical  Butter  Book,  Willard 100 

Pear  Culture,  Fields 125 

Peach  Culture.  Fu'ton's 1  BO 

Pear  uuuure  For  Proui,  Quiuu 1  00 

Parsons  On  The  Rose 1  50 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper,  Wright 2  00 

Shooting  on  The  Wing 75 

Taxidermist's  Manual 100 

The  Carpenter's  Steel  Square  and  its  Uses, — 

Hodgson Abridged 35 

What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It,  in  case  of.... 

accident.  &c 50 

Youman's  Household  Science 1  75 

Youatt  on  Sheen 100 


You  can  not  look  over  the  back  No's  of  Glean- 
ings or  any  other  Periodical  with  satisfaction,  unless 
they  are  in  some  kind  of  a  Binder.  Who  has  not 
said— "Dear  me,  what  a  bother-I  must  have  last 
month's  Journal  and  it  is  no  where  to  be  found." 
Put  each  No.  in  the  Emerson  Binder  as  soon  as  it 
comes,  and  you  can  sit  down  happy,  any  time  you 
wish  to  find  anything  you  may  have  previously  seen 
even  though  it  were  months  ago. 

Binders  for  Gleanings  (will  hold  them  for  one 
year),  gilt  lettered,  free  by  mail  for  50,  60,  and  75c, 
according  to  quality.  Table  of  prices  of  Binders  for 
any  Periodical,  mailed  on  application.  Send  in 
yoiir  orders.  A.  T.  ROOT.  Medina.  Ohio. 

The  Canndian  P.  O.  authorities  refuse  to  receive  these 
through  the  mails,  as  they  exceed  the  proper  weight  for  raer 
chandiso. 
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ONE  -PIECE  SECTIONS 


PER 
lOOO 


$5.00 


HIVES 

And  ail  goods  correspondingly  iow.  A  specialty  made  of  all  styles  of  the  SIMPliIClTY  HIVE,  in- 
cluding the  "FAliCON  "  <;iiaflr  Hive  (formerly  ••  M.  &  F.")  with  movable  upper  story,  which  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  favor,  as  offering  superior  advantages  for  wintering  and  handling  bees  at  all  seasons,  which 
is  attested  by  the  thousands  now  in  use.  This  hive  is  furnished  with  one  or  both  sides  MOVABLE,  at  an 
additional  cost  of  15c  per  side. 

MANTFACTl'RER    OF 

dtjith-A-im:  FOXj:isriD.A.TioiT, 

AND  AGENT  FOR 

:B'Ij.AJr  -  :i30TT03VIEXD   iv£j^i^:es. 

Will  pay  highest  price  offered  in  Gleanings  from  month  to  month  for  beeswax,  delivered  at  dep<it  here. 
DEALER   IN    ALL    KINDS    OF  APIAKIAN    SUPPLIES. 

Sold  for  lUustratcd  Price  List  for  1884  FREE. 

W.  T.  FALCONER,  -  -  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


HEADQUARTERS 

IN  THE  WEST  FOR 


tTFRMflTAUANiillEENS. 

Tested  Cyprian  queens  from  imported  mother  (Jones's  importation),  in  April,  f.5.0(J:  in  May,  J4.00;  in 
•Tune  and  after,  $3.00.    Warranted  Cvprian  qucpns.  In  May,  f^S.i  0;  in  June  and  atter,  S1.50.    Italian  queens 
from  imported  mother  (Root's  Importation),  after  15th  May,  $1.00.    1  have  had    experience    in    breeding 
queens,  and  guarantee  satisfaction.    Order  now,  and  pay  when  you  want  queens. 
4tfd  Address       AV.  McKAV  DOIGAN,  M.  D.,  Seneca,  Newton  Co.,  Mo. 

THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  DEMAl  FOE  KNIVES  THAT  WILL  COT! 

stores  are  full  of  knives 
that  were  made  to  sell.  Our 
picture  shows  exact  size  of 
our  2-blade  knife  made  from 
razor  steel,  hand  forged  and  re- 
placed free  if  soft  or  tlawy. 
Price  post-paid,  75c;  with  3 
iladcs,  $1.  Our  extra  strong 
1-blade  for  rough  usage,  50c: 
SHme  with  3  blades,  T.">c.  Pru- 
ning Knife,  T5c;  Hunting- 
Knife.  «1.  Came  Kniie,  $1.  Vruiiiug  .>u«-iii>.  ^i.  L,mj.t»  nue  z-uinue  Knife.  50c.  Forty-page  Hat  free, 
also  "How  to  Use  a  itazor."  MAKER  &  OROSH,  74  N.  Sununlt  St.,  Toledo,  Oliio. 


Jlly  Vejtetable  and  Flower  Seed  Cataloeue  fop 
18S4,  the  re§ult  of  thirty  years' cspcrieiiee  o«  o 
Seed  Grower,  will  be  scut  free  to  all  who  apply. 
All  my  Seed  Is  warranted  to  be  fresh  and  true  to 
nanio.  so  far  that  should  It  prove  otherwise,!  ujcrei; 
to  reliU  orders  si*ati8.  My  collection  of  vcBclnble 
Seed,  one  of  the  most  extensive  to  be  found  in  any 
italocue.  '«  a  large  part  of  It  of  my 


erowine. 


the    orleli 


Introducer    of 


Early  Corn,  the  Hubbard  t'quash,  and 
other  new  Veeetables,  I  Invite  tlie  putronniee  of  the 
lie.    In  the  jisirdens  and  un   the  farms  of  ttiose  i 
my  Bccd    will    be  found    my  best   ndvertiseme 

JAMES  i.  H.  GREGORY,  Seed  Grower,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


le  ni 
u  pla 


Stanley  Dollar  SmokeR 

A  large  3-inch  barrel  Smoker,  made  of  best  material,  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  very  low 
price  of  $1.00  each  or  |9  ()0  per  dozen.  It  has  the  most  perlVet  draft  of  any  smoker  in  use,  and  has  no  slides 
or  screens  to  got  out  of  order.  PEiJFFXTION,  SIMPLICITY,  DUKABILITY.  and  ECONOMY.  Ask  your 
supply  dealer  for  it-,  or  send  $1.00  to  the  manufacturers  and  get  "The  Stanley  '.'  at  once;  25  cents  extra  by 
mail.    Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

We  shall  continue  the  sale  of  the  U.  S.  Standard  Honey-Extractor  at  10"^^  less  than  factory  prices. 
They  are  made  duplex  reel  to  turn  the  combs  without  lifting  from  the  can  for  any  size  of  frame  up  to  10x20 
inches,  and  larger  sizes  can  be  made  to  order  on  short  notice. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  shall  continue  thc.manufacture  of  our  celebrated  Vandcrvort  Foundation 
at  very  reasonable  prices. 

t3^  All  correspondence  answered  by  return  mail.  Write,  staling  just  what  you  want,  and  wc  will  give 
you  a  good  trade.    Address  oil  communications  to 


Id 


G.  W.  STANLEY  &  BRO.,  WYOMING,  N.  Y. 
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Accounts,   Settling C.9 

Bees  on  Corn 6n 

Bees  and  Sunday 50 

Bees  Between  Hills 62 
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Printing  Price  Lists 68 

Purple  Basket 69 

Queen  and  Retinue 51 

Queens,  To  Find 50 

Rousing  Juvenile  Report . . .  .f  8 

Sections  With  Letters iis 

Sections  and  Separators 47 

Tobacco  and  Opium .53 

Tobacco  or  Whiskj- 67 


VirgU 

Warner's  Views.. 
Wire  on  Spools... 
Zinc,  Perforated. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


HAS  GLEANINGS  PROVED  A  GOOD   INVESTMENT? 

I  have  just  placed  the  last  number  of  Gleanings 
for  1883  in  the  binder;  and  if  1  ever  made  a  better 
investment  of  a  dollar,  then  I  am  sure  there  is  some- 
thing I  have  forgotten.  C.  W.  Dayton. 

Bradford,  Iowa,  Dec.  24, 1883. 

Yes,  sir!  I  Ihank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  publishing  such  a  splendid  journal  for  so  little 
money.  You  are  the  kind  of  a  Christian  I  should 
like  to  be  personally  acquainted  with,  but  I  have 
never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  know  one. 

Chas.  K.  Thompson. 

Fort  Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov.  27, 1883. 


W©^  WOW' 


OUR  NEW   FORCE-PUMP. 

The  force-pump  came  in  good  time,  all  O.  K.    It  is 
a  wonderful  thing  for  the  money.       « 

James  Dickson. 
Glencoe,  Washington  Co.,  Oregon,  Dec.  14, 1883. 


a   kind  AVORD  FOR  COOK'S  MANUAL.  I 

I  intend  to  purchase  a  few  swarms  of  bees  in  the  j 
spring  to  start  with.    I  have  read  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook's 
"Manual  of  the  Apiary,"   and    would    not  take  its 
weight  in  gold  for  it,  if  1  could  not  procure  another  | 
like  it.  P.  P.  Mekeel.      j 

Sparta,  Kent  Co.,  Mich..  Dec.  14, 1883. 

Dear  Friend  Koo(;— Iwish  to  tell  you  that' those 
goods  you  sent  us  came  all  right,  and  nothing  was 
wanting.  You  sent  me  ver.v  nice  lumber  for  those  i 
hives.  Please  accept  our  thanks.  We  find  it  a  plea- | 
sure  to  order  goods  from  parties  like  you;  and  if  we 
need  any  more  goods  in  your  line,  will  order  from 
you.  I  have  six  strong  hives  of  bees  (at  least  they 
were  so  in  the  fall).  I  commenced  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  in  the  bee  business,  but  have  not  prospered 
as  some  do.  The  reason  was,  I  had  black  bees  to 
commence  with,  but  have  them  Italianized  now.  We 
intend  to  visit  vou  in  the  spring  (if  the  Lord  will), 
and  see  the  "  Home  of  the  Honey  Bees."  We  will 
board  out  that  8.5  cents  you  owe  us  when  we  pay 
you  that  visit.  We  will  be  apt  to  be  very  hungry  if 
we  Gome  all  the  way  over  there. 

LiDiA,  Wife  of  John  Sollenberger. 

East  Union,  O.,  Jan.  15, 1884. 

[Thank  you,  good  friends;  but  you  won't  need  to 
use  the  85  cts.,  for  we  never  make  any  charge  to  bee- 
keepers who  come  to  see  us  and  bring  their  wives 
along,  even  if  they  are  "ever  so  hungry."] 


"Iron- Jacket"  Honey-Cans. 

I  presume  the  friends  are  aware  that  ordinary  tin 
cans  are  not  very  safe  for  shipping  full  of  honey, 
unless  boxed  or  crated.  The  cans  above  are  ready 
to  be  shipped  anywhere. 

PRICES. 
1  Gallon. $0.25  each. 

3        "  - !47     " 

5        '• .68     " 

10        "  1.10     " 

On  an  order  for  10  or  more,  we  will  make  a  dis- 
count of  5  per  cent,  and  for  100  or  more,  10  per  cent, 
and  the  order  may  be  made  up  of  different  sizes. 

By  figuring  11  lbs.  of  honey  to  the  gallon,  you  can 
easily  see  how  many  pounds  each  can  holds.  They 
are  made  from  tin  plates.  A  sheet-iron  casing,  with 
wood  bottom,  protects  them  from  bruising.  The  iron 
jacket  is  stronger  than  wood,  and  far  more  service- 
able. They  neither  shrink  nor  swell,  and  do  not 
split  nor  fall  apart.  Every  can  is  tested  by  steam, 
and  guaranteed  to  be  tight. 


A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

SMITPS'  ppiGF  ^SJ 

FOR   1884. 

If  yon  want  anything  in  the  line  of  BEE-KEEP- 
ERS' SUPPLIES  send  for  our  Illustrated  Price  List 
before  you  buy.  Special  attention  given  to  the 
Simplicity  One-Pieoe  Section. 

The  Triumph  Hive, 

also    Simplicity    and    Langstroth   Hives,  Smokers, 
Comb  Foundation,  etc  SMITH  &  SMITH, 

2d.  Kenton,  Hardin  Co.,  Ohio. 


Bees  For  Sale. 

I  have  for  sale  40  colonies  of  Kalian,  Hybrid,  and 
Black  Bees,  In  Simplicity  and  liJ-story  L.  hives. 
Can  deliver  in  March  or  April.  Also  a  dozen  3-frame 
nucleus  colonies,  in  good  condition.  All  on  reason- 
able terms.  L.  M.  SHUM  AKER, 

North  Danville,  Va. 

TIERING-UP    PLAN. 

Sample  8  L.  Frame  Hive  and  Case  for  1-lb.  sections, 
f  1.00.  N.  E.  DOANE, 

3  3  4d  Pipestone,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


VANDERVORT 

COMB   FOUNDATION  IvilLLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 

2tfd  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


THE  ALL-PURPOSE  HIVE. 

Arranged  for  continuous  passage-ways,  continu- 
ous combs,  no  honey-board,  no  bee-space,  chaff  and 
single-walled.no  patent.  Sample  in  flat.  Given 
fdn.,  sections,  etc.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMS, 

2-3-4-5-6-7d  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— 8C00  tt^s.  of  extracted  white-clover  honey, 
in  lots  of  1000  ft>s.  and  upward.  Parties  will  please 
send  samples  of  honey;  state  quantity,  and  lowest 
cash  price  delivered.       Jas.  Rutherford, 

106  E.  Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Under  thl3  head  will  be  inserted,  freeot  charge,  the  names  or 
all  those  hi-nang  honey  to  sell,  as  well  as  those  wanting  to  buy. 
Please  mention  how  much,  what  kind,  and  prices,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  general  thing.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  send  your 
honey  away  to  be  sold  on  commission.  It  near  home,  where 
you  can  look  after  it.  it  is  often  a  very  good  way.  By  all  means, 
develop  your  home  market.  For  25  cents  we  can  furnish  little 
boards  to  hang  up  in  your  dooryaro,  with  the  words,  "  Honey 
for  Sale,  "  iieativ  painted.  If  wanted  by  mail.  10  cents  extra  for 
postage.  Boards  saying  ' '  Bees  and  Queens  for  Sale, ' '  same 
P'  -ice. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Cleveland.— Hofic;/  has  bepn  a  little  slow  for  a 
week  past,  but  prices  are  unchanged;  best  1-lb.  sec- 
tions sell  at  IHOigc;  best  2-lb.  sections,  ]e@17c.  Sec- 
ond quality  slow  «t  2  cts.  less.  Extracted,  as  usual, 
is  not  wanted.  Beeswax  is  in  excellent  demand  at 
30  cts,  hut  no  supply.  A.  C.  Kendel. 

Jan.  11, 1884.  1 15  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

CHICAGO.-Honey.— The  demand  for  honey  is  very 
light,  and  prices  are  uncertain;  but  with  a  weak 
mnrket,  concessions  are  made.  Quote  1-lb.  sections 
l,'>@20c.;  2-lh.  section.^.  14@l6c.  Extracted,  T^lUc. 
Beeswax,  30®33c,  according  to  quality. 

R.  A.  Burnett, 

Jan.  13, 1881.  161  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


St.  Louis.— Honey.— Comb  honey  is  dull,  retailing 
at  13®I7  cents:  18  cts.  for  extra  fancy  one-pound  sec- 
tions; 2-lb  .  14®16  cts.  There  was  not  much  demand 
during  the  list  we^k.  Extracted  honey  sells  in  cans 
say  2  gallon,  at  10  cts.,  retail;  in  barrels  at  ;@8cts. ; 
hHlf  barrels.  7@8  cts.  There  is  not  much  demand. 
Beeswax.— Our  market  lor  wax  is  strong,  dealers 
paying  32@H3c  for  the  article  as  it  arrives.  There  is 
not  mucn  coming  in.  and  the  stock  in  the  city  is 
small.  We  think  that  it  will  go  to  last  year's  top 
prices.  W.  T.  Andekson  &  Co., 

Dec.  29, 1883.  101  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Detroit.— Honey  -  The  market  is  steady,  thoutrh 
not  very  active.    Good  samples  are  bringing  17@20c. 
B6esicfl.r.— Scarce  at  30c.  A.  B.  Wekd. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  14, 1884. 


Cincinnati.— Hojicy.— There  is  no  change  to  note 
in  the  honey  market.  The  demand  is  generallv  im- 
proving for  extracted  honey,  but  f-upplies  being 
large  and  arrivals  plentiful,  there  is  no  advance  in 
prices.  I  expect  a  large  demand  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  market  for  comb  honey  is  very  tame, 
without  changf  in  prices.  The  bt  st  in  small  sec- 
tions brings  ltj@30c  from  store.  Extracted  honey 
7@10(^ 

Beeswax  brings  30@34c  on  arrival.       C.  F.  Muth. 

Jan.  12, 1884.  976  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BosiON —Honey  moves  slow,  all  kinds.  1-lb.  sec- 
tions, l>-@,20c.:  2-lb.  sections,  16®18o.  E.xtracted, 
8@10c.    Wax,  none.  Blake  &  Ripley, 

Jan.  11, 1884.  57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


KansasCity.— Hojiey.— The  extremely  cold  weath- 
er of  the  past  week  has  put  a  check  on  the  movements 
of  honey,  both  in  and  out,  and  some  light  concessions 
made  In  prices.  Extra  choice.  I  and  2  ft),  sections, 
17®18c.  Dark  and  irregular,  l,5@l6c.  Sales  for  the 
week,  about  iOnO  K)s.:  r»^ceipts,  3000  ttis.  Extracted, 
Slow.    Sales  about  2500  S)3.  at  8@S'/2C.  Receipts  light. 

JkhOME   TWICHKLL. 

Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  Jan.  7, 1884.         514  W  ainut  St. 

Inclosed  with  the  above  report,  friend  T.  sends  us 
a  printed  slip,  containing  f-uch  good  advice  to  honey- 
shippers  that  we  give  it  entire  here: 

TO   HONEY-SHIPPEHS. 

I  receive  a  great  many  letters  asking  what  I  am 
paying  for  honey,  how  to  ship,  whether  freight  or 
express,  wh-tt  size  casi  s,  etc.,  and  to  answer  all  as 
clearly  as  possible.  1  submit  the  following: 

First,  1  prefer  not  to  buy  honey  (iutright  at  all,  asl 
am  a  cf)mmission  merchant  and  not  a  speculator; 
but  when  i  do  buy.  of  course  1  expect  to  pay  less 
than  what  the  net  pmceeds  would  bn  if  sold  on  com- 
mission. I  charges  per  cent  commission  for  sellmg, 
and  that  covers  the  entire  expense  except  freight. 
When  goods  are  held  for  a  limited  price  by  instruc- 


tion of  shipper,  then  a  reasonable  storage  fee  is 
chargf'd.  When  no  limit  is  placed  on  the  goods  they 
are  s;'ld  just  as  quickly  as  possible  after  arrival,  at 
the  very  best  price  that  can  be  obtained,  and  re- 
turns made  at  once.  In  my  market  reports  to  the 
different  bee  journals.  I  try  not  to  mislead  shippers 
by  exaggerated  prices,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
careful  to  fall  rather  below  than  above  the  prices  ob- 
tained, thereby  insuring  belter  satisfaction  to  the 
shipper  when  he  receives  his  account  of  sales,  show- 
ing frequently  better  prices  than  he  had  anticipated. 

MANNER  OF  PACKING. 

All  honey-producers  will,  of  course,  know  that  in 
packing  the  sections  in  the  case,  they  must  be  so  ar- 
ranired  that  the  combs  will  not  touch  each  other  nor 
touch  the  sides  of  the  case,  and  that  they  must  be 
wedged  in  so  that  they  are  absolutely  immovable  by 
the  ordinary  jar  of  handlinsr  the  cases.  I  would  rec- 
ommend always  the  use  of  the  paper  pan  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  case  (heavy  manilla  paper  folded  at  the 
corners  in  the  form  of  a  pan).  It  catches  all  drip- 
pings, and  preserves  the  cleanliness  of  the  case. 
The  cases  should  he  of  clean,  new  lumber,  well  fas- 
tened together,  with  a  panel  of  e-lass  in  one  or  both 
sides,  and  as  light  as  possible.  The  glass  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  insuring  careful  handling,  and 
also  affoi-ding  the  retail  merchant  a  neat  and  con- 
venient package  from  which  to  sell  the  honey. 

SIZE  AND  SHAPE  OF  CASES. 

Next,  as  to  size  and  shape  of  cases.  These  should 
be  as  nearly  uniform  amons'  all  packers  as  possible, 
and  I  would  suggest  as  follows,  viz.:  l-ffi>.  sections 
put  4  lengthwise  and  6  across  in  a  one-story  ca.se,  or 
double  in  a  two-story,  making,  say,  about  20  fi)S.  in 
one  and  40  in  the  other.  2  B)  spctions,  put  3  length- 
wise and  4  across,  making  either  one  or  two  stories, 
and  about  20  and  40  lbs.  in  a  case.  Larger  sections 
than  2  lbs.  1  do  not  recommend  at  all,  so  hav% noth- 
ing to  say  about  sizes  of  cases  for  them.  Secure  the 
lids  with  small  nails,  and  not  too  many.  There 
aliouhl  ahvaijS  be  hand-holes  on  the  ends  of  the  cases, 
to  insure  the  careful  hanciliner  of  them.  Mark  the 
weights  on  en(Lof  case,  7ierer  on  top,  as  they  become 
blurred.  The  net  weights  are  not  essential,  but  the 
weights  of  the  cases,  or  tare,  must  always  be  plainly 
given. 

Extracted  honey  I  prefer  in  .5-gallon  square  tin 
cans  with  screw  tops,  packed  two  in  acafe.  If,  how- 
ever, these  are  found  more  expensive  than  barrels 
or  kcffs,  the  latter  will  do  Pails  are  not  desirable 
for  this  market;  though  broken  comb  may  be  put  in 
10  to  25  lb.  pails,  and  in  that  shape  will  usually  bring 
6  or  7c.  less  than  sound  combs  in  the  boxes. 

In  marking  for  shipping,  use  a  very  small  stencil 
or  card.  If  the  above  suggestions  are  adopted, 
comb  honey  mav  be  shipped  any  reasonable  distance 
by  freight  with  perfect  safety,  and  will  bring  better 
prices  and  quicker  returns  than  the  usual  slip-shod 
cases  in  all  sizes  and  shapes.    Jerome  Twichell. 


I  have  3000  lbs.  extracted  honey,  half  white  clover, 
the  other  half  basswood.  It  is  put  up  in  50-lb.  tin 
cans.  Will  take  9c  per  lb.,  with  the  can,  crate  it, 
and  deliver  on  board  the  cars  at  Palestine  Station. 

Petersburgh,  Mahoning  Co.,  o.  Wji.  Barth. 

1  have  2000  lbs.  of  fine  white-clover  honey,  in  sec- 
tions, that  will  weigh  1!4  to  2  lbs.  each,  that  I  will 
sell.  J.  A.  Newton. 

Boonville,  Warwick  Co.,  Ind. 


FRUIT  AND  HONEY. 

on  BLACK  TARTAHIAN  CHERRY-TREES  BY 
ZU  Express  for  $1.  Well  packed.  These  are  from 
two  to  four  fept.  Can  send  20  small  ones  by  mail 
postpaid  for  $1.  CHAS   KINGS  LEY, 

lltfd  Greeneville,  Greene  Co..  Tenn. 


As  early  as  wanted  in  the  spring,  a  large  number  of 
swarms  of 

ITALIAN-  AND  HYBRID  BEES. 

Bees  and  Queens  in  their  season  cheap.    After  July 
1st,  almost  given  away.    Address, 
Id  A.  W.  CHENEY,  Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va. 
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VIKGII^'S  TREATISE  ON  BEES. 

Concluded. 

i^PON  the  capture  of  Proteus,  as  told  last  month, 
a  little  angry  parley  ensues  between  him  and 
Aristfeus;  and  then  Proteus  breaks  the  seal  of 
mystery,  and  discloses  to  Aristjeus  that  he  stands 
charged  with  the  death  of  Eurydice,  and  her  hus- 
band Orpheus;  and  that  the  wood-nymphs,  that 
were  companions  of  Eurydice,  had  destroyed  his 
bees  as  a  punishment.  It  appears  that  Aristasus 
once  entertained  in  his  heart  a  wicned  design  to- 
ward Eurydice.  She  was  aware  of  it,  and  kept  out 
of  his  sight.  In  order  to  avoid  him  one  day,  it  was 
necessary  to  creep  along  the  brink  of  the  river.  A 
deadly  serpent,  that  she  might  easily  have  seen  and 
avoided,  lay  in  her  way;  but  as  her  eyes  and  thoughts 
were  wholly  occupied  with  a  different  danger,  in  an- 
other direction,  she  ran  directly  upon  the  serpent, 
and  was  bitten,  and  died.  Aristieus  appears  not  to 
have  known  that  there  was  any  connection  between 
her  death  and  his  wicked  intent;  and  so  he  dis- 
missed the  whole  subject  from  his  thoughts.  How 
forcibly  this  brings  out  the  evil  character  of  meditat- 
ed sin !  We  don't  know  how  much  evil  it  may  be  doing, 
to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  If  we  could  grant 
the  truth  of  the  story,  it  would  be  quite  a  subtile 
question  to  determine  just  how  far  Aristieus  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  frightful  and  far-reach- 
ing results  of  his  uncommitted  act. 

Well,  this  thread  of  connection  enabled  Virgil  to 
tell  a  considerable  part  of  the  story  as  an  embellish- 
ment to  his  bee-poem.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  beautiful  of  all  the  ancient  fables;  and,  as  we 


here  have  Virgil  at  his  best,  I  will  be  brief  in  my 
comments,  and  insert  the  most  of  it.  You  will  un- 
derstand that  Oipheus  was  a  most  wonderful  mu- 
sician. He  conceived  the  bold  design  of  influencing 
by  his  music  the  beings  that  had  charge  of  the  soula 
of  the  dead,  and  making  them  release  Eurydice,  and 
return  her  to  this  world. 

THE  GRIEF  OF   ORPHEUS. 

Orpheus,  making  loneliness  more  lone. 

His  frantic  love  did  to  his  harp  intone; 

Thou,  sweetest  wife,  his  theme  wast  evermore, 

While  wandering  on  the  solitary  shore: 

Of  thee  he  sings  when  peeps  the  morning  day, 

Of  thee  he  sings  when  evening  fades  away: 

He  entered  e'en  the  mountain  jaws  that  bound 

The  lofty  gates  of  Pluto's  realm  profound. 

And  in  that  forest,  with  its  misty  gloom 

Dark  with  the  dread  reminders  of  the  tomb, 

Drew  near  the  realms  departed  spirits  own. 

And  faced  the  king  of  terrors  on  his  throne: 

Hearts  never  known  in  pity  to  relent 

At  human  prayers,  his  tearful  music  bont. 

THE   ASTONISHMENT  IN   HADES. 

Then  from  the  lowest  seats,  deep  down  within 
The  land  of  death  and  darkness,  spirits  thin, 
Forms  void  of  life  and  light,  a  ghostly  throng, 
Rushed  forth  together,  startled  at  the  song. 
So  thick  gregarious  birds  in  thousands  fly 
To  join  in  chosen  groves  when  night  is  nigh. 
Or  when,  from  mountains  driven,  in  troops  they  form 
To  seek  a  refuge  from  the  winter's  storm: 
Mothers  and  men,  heroes  in  glory  slain, 
In  Immaterial  forms  compose  the  train. 
Boys,  girls,  not  yet  of  age  to  wed, 
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Youth  in  its  vigor  numbcrpd  With  the  dead, 
And  laid  on  funeral  piles  that  flame  the  skies 
Too  soon,  before  their  weeping  parents'  eyes. 

THE  BOUNDARIES  OF    HADES    DESCRIBED. 

Around  them  all  infernal  rivers  wind. 
Dark  with  deep  mud,  with  reeds  unlovely  lined. 
Slow  creeps  the  reeking  swamp,  nor  brisk,  nor  still, 
Waves  murmur  not  of  lr>ve,  but  death  and  ill: 
Yea,  nine-fold  Styx  surrounds,  and  flows  between 
Their  clime  and  ours  where  sunlight  beams'serene. 

MUSIC  CONQUERS  THE  INFERNAL  POWERS. 

Infernal  dynasties,  the  powers  below, 

D  >z<-d  by  the  music,  let  their  natures  go; 

The  Furies,  even,  in  the  lowest  hell. 

Twined  with  blue  snakes  for  hair,  confessed  the  spell; 

And  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  hell's  police, 

Ope'd  his  three  mouths  lo  bark,  but  held  his  peace. 

Torment  and  grief  subsided  at  the  song. 

While  Orpheus  as  a  conqueror  passed  along; 

And  Ixion's  torture-wheel,  unknown  to  pause. 

Stopped,  as  he  named,  and  pled,  and  won  his  cause. 

RETURNING   WITH  EURYDICE. 

Turning  his  glad  foot  homeward  now  at  last, 
His  toils  were  o'er,  and  dangers  all  were  past; 
Eurydice,  the  darling  of  his  care. 
Surrendered,  just  approached  the  upper  air. 
Behind  him  keeping;  for  the  infernal  qupen 
Bade  for  the  journey  that  she  be  not  seen. 

A  MOMENT'S  FORGETFULNESS. 

Ah!  sudden  thoughtlessnfss  did  seize  justthtre 
The  incautious  lover  of  the  rescued  fair- 
Most  pardonable,  truly,  did  they  Know 
How  to  forgive  in  the  drear  land  below. 
His  own  Eurydice  he  now  had  brought 
Beneath  the  light,  her  eyes  the  beam  had  caught. 
When,  conquered  of  the  love  that  swept  his  mind. 
Forgetting  then,  nhis!  he  looked  behind. 
Ah,  wretched  Orpheus!  in  that  very  spot 
All  of  his  labor  instant  came  to  naught ; 
And  there  the  terms  of  death's  stern  tyrant  broke. 
And  thrice  did  Hades  crash  with  tiiunder  stroke. 

eurvdice's  farewell. 
O  Orpheus!  why,  in  piteous  tones  she  cried. 
Hast  lost  thyself,  and  thine  unhappy  bride? 
What  is  this  power?    I  feel  its  furious  breath; 
Harsh  fates  recall  me  to  a  second  death; 
Sleep  shuts  my  swimming  eyes  with  iron  spell; 
It  is  the  sleep  of  death ;  and  now  farewell. 
In  thickest  night  enfolded  round  and  round 
I'm  borne  away,  a  helpless  captive  bound; 
Alas!  no  more  your  happy  bride  I'll  be. 
But  to  the  last  I  stretch  my  hands  to  thee. 

DESPAIR. 

She  said;  and  from  his  eyes  like  smoke  in  air 

She  fled  dispi'rsed,  no  vision  mere  was  there. 

Grasping  at  shadows  wildly  and  in  vain. 

Frantic  he  stood  alone  upon  the  plain, 

Thinking  solnany  things  he  wished  to  say. 

But  she  who  might  have  heard  had  passed  away. 

Keturning  quickly  to  the  infernal  shore. 

The  ferryman  refused  to  take  him  o'er. 

What  should  he  do,  his  wife  twice  snatched  away? 

Where  bear  himself?  or  what  device  essay? 

Or  with  what  weeping  should  he  move  the  grave?     . 

Or  with  what  song  persuade  the  gods  to  save? 

All  vain!  cold  in  the  Stygian  boat  she  lay. 

And  now  for  ever  more  she  floats  away. 

ORPHEUS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

For  seven  long  months  in  order,  they  declare, 


He  wept  beneath  a  rock  that  rose  in  air. 
Where  lonely  Strymon's  river  I'olls  its  waves. 
And  sang  these  things  within  its  chilly  caves: 
He  calmed  the  tigers'  bloody  thirst  with  song. 
And  moved  amain  the  mighty  oaks  and  strong. 
Thus  her  lost  young  the  mournful  nightingale 
Beneath  the  poplar's  shadow  doth  bewail. 
A  plowman  found  them,  as  unfledged  they  lay, 
And  wi(h  hard  heart  he  snatched  them  all  away; 
And  seated  on  a  bough  she  weeps  her  song. 
Repeats  it  o'er  and  o'er  the  whole  night  long; 
With  sad  laments  she  fills  the  land  afar. 
And  sadder  yet  the  songs  of  Orpheus  are. 

ORPHEUS  AMONG   THE   HUSBAND-HUNTERS. 

No  sweetheart,  in  the  guise  of  pitying  friend. 
Could  Orpheus'  mind  toward  further  hymen  bend. 
Far  off  alone  his  heart  was  fain  to  go 
O'er  hyperborean  ice  and  Russian  snow. 
His  lost  Eurydice  bewailing  still 
And  Pluto's  gifts,  that  proved  so  vain  and  ill. 
At  length  the  Thracian  women  on  him  turned. 
Whose  brazen  favors  he  had  coolly  spurned, 
And  in  the;,frenzy  of  their  midnight  feasts. 
Held  to  ihe  god  of  wine,  like  savage  beasts. 
They  strewed  the  youth  so  late  their  hope'and  pride. 
Torn  limb  from  limb  through  meadows  far  and  wide : 
Then  also  when  the  river  Hebrus  rolled 
His  head  torn  from  his  marble  neck  so  cold, 
Down  the  mid  whirlpool  bearing  it  away. 
The  wonted  voice  refus^^d  to  silent  stay. 
"  Earydicel  '  the  cold  tongue  called  once  mure. 
His  soul  departing  for  the  gilent  shore, 
"O  poor  Eurydice!"  and  echoes  came 
From  all  the  banks  bearing  the  precious  name. 
I  can  overlook  the  heathenism  of  all  this  in  con- 

j  sideration  of  its  tender  and  majestic  power.    Too 

I  sentimental?  Well,  perhaps  it  is.  At  any  rate,  Or- 
pheus completely  beats  the  undutiful  wife  who 
would  say  "scissors." 

And  Aristneus,  at  the  conclusion  of  such  a  counter- 
blast, naturally  trembled,  and  felt  pretty  blue;  but 

j  his  mother  quickly  cheered  him  up.  The  cause  of 
the  disease  among  his  bees  was  now  known  (and  it 

i  wasn't  pollen  either),  and  she  knew  that  the  nymphs 
would  quickly  forgive,  if  they  were  properly  wor- 
shiped with  sacriUccs.  Very  briskly  she  reeled  off 
the  various  steps  to  be  taken  to  make  all  straight. 
Four  bulls  and  four  heifers  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
nymphs,  and  the  bodies  left  in  a  grove.  Next,  after 
waiting  nine  mornings,  he  was  to;  olTer  poppies  to 
Orpheus,  and  a  young  heifer  to  Eurydice,  and  a 
black  sheep  (emblem  of  himself,  I  reckon),  and  then 
he  must  go  again  to  the  grove  where  the  first  sacri- 
Uccs lay.  He  di  i  so,  and  behold  bees  were  swarming 
out  of  every  carcass.  On  a  prominent  tree  they 
clustered,  making  it  look  as  if  it  were  hung  with 
great  clusters  of  grapes  —  evidently  not  one  swarm 
only,  as  a  word  in  my  last  article  would  indicate, 
but  eight  swarms.  We  may  safely  assume  that  he 
hived  'em  "quick  sticks,"  and  "  had  no  trouble  any 
more,  any  more." 

Then  with  compliments  to  Augustus  the  emperor, 
and  a  little  chattering  about  himself,  Virgil  brings 
his  remarkable  poem  to  a  close.  E.  E.  Hasty. 

Richards,  Lucas  Co.,  O.,  Jan.  7,  1881. 

Frieud  Hasty,  if  the  man  who  doesn't  love 
I  music  is  '^  lit  for  treason,  strategy,  and 
;  crim<s,"  it  must  be  equally  so,  we  think,  of 
1  him  who  can  not  follow  with  pleasure  this 
'  insight  you  give  us  into  Virgil's  mind. 
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KENTUCKY. 

CORN  SILK    FOR  WINTERING. 

LE  are  having  one  of  the  severest  winters  ever 
known  in  Kentucky.  The  fall,  and  until 
the  middle  of  December,  was  delightful. 
December  ]6th  it  commenced  snowing,  and  has  eith- 
er snowed,  rained,  or  been  very  cold,  every  day 
since.  On  the  morning  of  January  5th  the  ther- 
mometer registered  20°  below  zero  — a  cold  never 
known  here  in  the  memory  of  any. 

Bees  were  in  a  fine  condition  in  the  fall,  both  in 
stores  and  numbers,  and  where  properly  prepared 
will  likely  go  through  all  right;  but  many  bee-keep- 
ers, through  neglect,  will  lose  heavily.  My  70  colo- 
nies, so  far  as  I  can  discover,  are  doing  well,  and  I 
have  no  fears  of  losing  any,  except  from  long  con- 
Hnemcnt.  1  winter  on  the  summer  stands,  and  pack 
them  a  little  differently  from  most  persons.  I  spread 
the  combs  so  that  eight  or  nine  will  fill  same  space 
occupied  in  summer  Dy  ten.  Then  placing  sticks 
crosswise  of  the  frames,  to  allow  a  passway  for  the 
bees,  1  spread  a  cloth  above  them,  and  pack  on  the 
top  of  this  two  or  three  inches  of  corn  silks.  For 
packing,  these  are  superior  to  any  thing  I  have  yet 
seen  or  heard  of.  They  are  clean,  and  excellent 
non-conductors,  and  will  more  readily  absorb  the 
moisture  than  either  chaff  or  sawdust,  and  yet  re- 
main perfectly  dry.  They  are  easily  collected  by  a 
boy  when  men  are  husking  in  the  fields;  and  when 
taken  off  in  the  spring  can  be  stored  away  for  an- 
other winter.  Knowing  the  value  of  them  by  ex- 
perience, I  hope  that  many  of  our  brother  bee- 
keepers will  give  them  a  fair  trial.  Please  give  us 
your  opinion  of  them  in  Gleanings. 

Walton,  Ky.,  Jan.  12, 1884.  L.  Johnson. 


SOMETHING  mORE  ABOUT  THE   JONES 
PERFORATED    ZINC. 

HOW  THEY  LIKE  THEM  IN  CANADA;   AND  SOME  KIND 
WORDS  BESIDES. 

M  S  you  desire  information  from  Canadian  bee- 
J^^  keepers  who  have  used  Jones's  zinc  honey- 

'  boards,  we  thought  perhaps  our  experience 

with  them  would  be  of  some  interest  to  the  readers 
of  Gleanings. 

We  tried  the  first  over  a  colony  of  strong  Italians, 
which  were  in  splendid  condition  to  commence 
work  in  the  upper  story.  We  put  on  our  honey- 
board,  and  after  about  a  week  we  removed  it  agsin, 
feeling  sure  that  we  were  losing  honey,  for  not  a  bee 
would  commence  work  above  that  honey-board,  al- 
though we  tried  to  tempt  them  up  by  putting  ten 
frames  filled  with  fdn.  in  the  upper  story. 

We  tried  it  next  time  over  a  colony  that  was  just 
overflowing  with  honey,  so  that  they  were  compelled 
to  commence  in  the  upper  story.  At  first  we  thought 
all  was  going  to  be  right  this  time;  but  when  we  ex- 
amined the  frames  we  found  them  full  of  brood,  so 
we  concluded  that  the  queen  got  through  the  zinc. 
We  also  tried  the  guards,  to  prevent  swarms  on  Sun- 
days,  but  we  proved  to  our  entire  satisfaction  that 
the  queens  got  through  them  also. 

While  we  leel  that  our  experience  with  Jones's 
honey-boards  has  not  been  a  complete  success,  we 
think  it  very  possible  that  D.  A.  Jones  will  so  im- 
prove them  that  they  will  yet  work  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  manner. 

We  have  used  your  little  bread-pan  feeders,  but 


found  that  the  bees  would  get  drowned,  more  or  less, 
in  spite  of  the  cloth.  We  think  that  we  improved 
them  by  painting  them  outside  and  inside,  and 
sprinkling  them  while  wet  with  fine  sand.    Try  it. 

You  can  not  imagine  how  much  we  enjoyed  all 
you  said  in  Oct.  No.  Gleanings  about  Canada  and 
us  Canadians.  It  was  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to 
shake  hands  with  you  (we  had  the  honor);  but  the 
way  in  which  you  spoke  of  Old  England  and  our  Queen 
made  us  feel  that  there  was  not  so  much  difference  be- 
tween us  after  all.  Such  language  will  do  more 
toward  annexation  than  all  the  American  army  on 
our  frontier.  Grainger  &  Duke. 

Deer  Park,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Jan.  14, 1881. 

Friends  G.  &  D.,  we  are  very  much  oblig- 
ed indeed  for  your  report,  as  well  as  your 
kind  concluding  words.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  from  your  st;itement,  that  the  bees 
will  work  through  the  zinc  honey-board,  if 
they  are  started  all  right.  1  have  a  great 
many  times  seen  Italians  that  would  not 
readily  at  tirst  take  to  the  frames  filled  with 
fdn.  in  the  upper  story,  although  when  I  lift- 
ed one  of  the  brood  combs  from  below, 
and  put  a  sheet  of  fdn.  in  its  place,  they 
all  went  up  in  a  rush.  Now,  was  not  this  the 
case  with  your  first  experiment,  and  would 
it  not  have  been  pretty  much  the  same,  if 
you  had  not  used  the  zinc  honey-board  at 
all  y  Your  second  experiment  proved  noth- 
ing against  the  honey-board,  more  than  that 
it  let  the  queen  through  ;  for  if  she  went  up, 
the  bees  certainly  went  up  first,  so  the  hon- 
ey-board was  no  hindrance.  Perhaps  some 
further  trials  might  work  all  right,  especial- 
ly if  the  hive  contained  a  queen  with  a  little 
broader  shoulders.  One  great  use  of  the 
zinc  honey-boards,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
keep  the  bees  from  building  combs  between 
the  upper  and  lower  stories ;  for  this,  with  a 
great  many  colonies,  has  proved  a  very 
great  nuisance. 


LETTER    FROIVI    ONE    OF    THE  ABC 
SCHOLARS. 

SOMETHING,  ALSO, 

ELL,  here  I  come,  a  subject  for  the  waste- 
basket.  Hardly  got  my  A  B  C's  learned  yet, 
but  have  done  as  well  as  I  could,  and  over- 
sec  a  farm  besides.  I  thought  I  had  done  my  share 
of  hard  work  in  years  past,  and  took  up  bee-keep- 
ing for  both  pleasure  and  profit.  One  year  ago  last 
fall  I  bought  three  swarms  in  what  was  but  little 
better  than  store-boxes.  One,  I  think,  was  a  boot- 
box.  Of  course,  I  had  to  get  them  home,  and  just 
how  to  do  it  successfully  was  the  question.  Well,  I 
waited  till  cold  weather,  and  tied  the  bottom-boards 
on  with  ropes,  stopped  all  open  places  with  rags,  and 
their  name  was  legion ;  set  them  on  some  hay  in  the 
wagon,  packed  the  same  around,  and  drove  slowly 
home.  When  I  began  I  knew  about  as  much  about 
bees  as  a  guinea-pig  does  about  the  north  pole  (or 
some  of  our  late  explorers  either;  can't  see  much 
difference).  All  I  knew  to  a  certainty  was.  that  they 
had  one  sharp  end,  and  gathered  honey. 

T  got  them  homo  all  right,  made  a  little  shed  for 
them  fronting  the  south,  and  just  north  of  a  peach- 
grove,  just  far  enough  from  it  so  the  sun  would 
jitfike  the  hives  over  the  treee,  pacjied  all  around, 
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except  the  south,  with  hay,  just  as  well  as  I  could. 
In  the  coldest  weather  I  banked  up  the  south  side 
also.    They  came  through  all  right. 

If  I  am  correct,  about  that  time  I  got  my  ABC 
book,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  honey-bee  began  to 
vanish.  Well,  the  time  came  for  transferring.  I 
was  very  anxious  to  get  it  done,  yet  dreaded  it.  I 
got  my  traps,  carried  a  hive  a  few  rods  to  a  bare 
spot  of  ground  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  building,  and 
off  with  one  side-board  (having  previously  given 
them  a  little  smoke),  and  began  cutting  out  the 
combs.  I  had  the  hive  turned  back  against  the 
building,  and  all  was  going  along  flnely  when  the 
fuel  in  the  smoker  became  exhausted;  in  fact,  the 
thing  went  out.  The  bees  were  in  large  clusters  in 
and  around  the  hive,  and  I  expected  every  moment 
they  would  break  loose  in  a  mass  and  go  for  me.  My 
wife  was  as  badly  scared  as  I  was,  and  pretty  nearly 
cried.  I  replenished  the  smoker  as  fast  as  possible; 
but  as  good  luck  (we  thought)  would  have  it,  not  a 
bee  peeped.  Our  fears  were  needless.  The  vigor- 
ous way  my  wife  had  used  the  smoker  had  burned 
it  out  too  soon,  but  it  had  done  its  work,  the  poor 
bees  being  smoked  to  suffocation,  and  we  had  not 
sense  enough  to  know  it.  But  as  every  thing  has  an 
end,  so  did  that  transferring  job  end  also.  The  other 
hive  went  off  a  little  better;  yes,  a  good  deal  better, 
and  the  last  was  just  fun. 

Let  me  tell  a  little  I  did  not  find  in  the  books.  For 
a  support  for  my  frames  and  combs  In  fitting,  I 
laid  two  Simplicity  covers  side  by  side;  had  a  cloth 
nearly  large  enough  to  cover  both,  fastening  It  at 
the  outside  corners,  letting  one  edge  of  the  frame 
lie  near  the  division  In  the  center.  The  comb  being 
in,  I  slipped  the  wire  clamps  on  one  side,  then  raised 
both  covers  to  an  erect  position  with  the  frame  be- 
tween, then  tipped  the  frame  against  the  opposite 
cover,  laying  them  down  as  before,  leaving  the  other 
side  up  to  clamp  also.  By  doing  this  I  had  no  trouble 
with  slipping  combs.  After  a  while  my  bees  began 
to  swarm,  and  I  hived  them  all  right,  with  the  help 
of  my  wife,  whose  father  used  to  keep  bees  on  the 
"gum"  plan. 

During  the  summer  I  formed  two  nuclei,  and  got 
good  queens  both  times.  I  placed  a  frame  of  capped 
brood  on  each  side  of  one  containing  eggs,  being 
sure  the  eggs  were  at  the  bottom.  Then  I  moved  a 
strong  colony  to  a  new  stand,  setting  my  new  swarm 
in  its  place,  making;the  change  during  "working 
hours."  A  part  of  this  was  a  little  different  from 
the  books,  but  it  worked  well  with  me.  I  put  on  top 
stories  without  foundation  in  them,  and  I'll  never 
do  so  again,  unless  I  have  frames  of  empty  comb. 
When  they  were  filled,  oh  what  a  mess!  Instead  of 
the  bees  building  down,  about  two-thirds  their 
combs  were  built  up,  and  crosswise  at  that.  The 
only  way  I  couldjget  at  the  frames  was  to  loosen  the 
whole  business,  and  turn  them  out  on  a  board. 

Now  I'll  tell  you  how  I  fixed  the  colonies  for  win- 
ter. I  was  so  busy  I  did  not  get  them  fixed  up  till  it 
was  quite  cool.  "All  wrong,"  you  say;  well,  I  know 
it,  and.will  try.'not  to  get  caught  that  way  again.  It 
was  80  late  in  the  season  I  thought  best  to  take  them 
a  hive  at  a'tlme  in  an  empty  room  with  a  fire.  I  did 
so:  commenced  with  the  heaviest  first,  so  as  to  have 
supplies,  Bhould;any  be  weak.  1  left  in  from  four  to 
six  frames,  according  to  the  size  of  the  swarm  and 
weight  of  the  frames.  For  division-boards  I  used  a 
board  the  size  of  a  frame,  with  chaff  cushions  at  the 
bottom  and  ends.  Why  I  used  this,  was  because  I 
did  not  have  the  thin  sides  for  the  regular  board.     I 


packed  back  of  these  with  oat  chaff;  laid  sticks  on 
the  frames,  put  on  a  top  story,  put  over  the  frames 
a  piece  of  coffee-sack,  filled  the  top  with  chaff,  put 
on  my  cover,  and  took  them  to  their  summer  stands, 
having  previously  got  the  few  bees  that  went  to  the 
window  into  the  hives  the  best  I  could.  I  will  let 
you  know  their  condition  in  the  spring.  I  began 
with  three  colonies  in  the  spring,  and  increased  to 
ten.  Shall  trust  chiefiy  to  natural  swarming  for  in- 
crease, until  I  learn  other  methods  better. 

A.  B.  Warner. 
White  Rock,  Kan.,  Jan.  7,  1884. 


mOVING    BEES    TO    CATCH    THE    BASS- 
AVOOD   BliOOm. 

SAM  about  to  bother  you  with  one  of  my  latest 
hobbies.  In  this  locality  the  first  of  July  finds 
— ■  our  pets  strong  in  numbers,  but  with  nothing 
to  do.  White  clover  usually  gives  out  by  the  last  of 
June;  basswood  is  not  very  plentiful;  and  besides 
that.  It  usually  opens  about  the  20th  of  June,  and 
fails  by  the  first  of  July;  after  that  there  Is  scarcely 
any  thing  for  the  bees  to  get.  As  I  am  situated  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Wheeling,  Lake  Erie  &  Marietta 
Railroad,  I  have  a  plan  under  consideration  to  try 
the  feasibility  of  moving  a  carload  or  100  colonies  of 
bees  to  some  point  between  here  and  Toledo,  on  said 
road. 

Friend  C.  G.  Knowles,  of  Portland,  O.,  was  here 
to-day,  and  we  had  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  came  to  the  final  conclusion  that,  if  possi- 
ble, we  would  try  the  experiment  this  season  If  there 
Is  a  basswood  bloom  in  prospect.  During  our  con- 
versation we  naturally  drifted  on  to  the  preparation 
of  the  bees,  and  especially  the  best  methods  of  find- 
ing a  suitable  locality,  where  we  would  not  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  any  of  our  brother  bee-keepers. 
As  the  experiment  would  interest  many  of  our  bee- 
keeping friends,  we  rather  reckoned  on  your  assist- 
ance; that  is,  such  advice  as  you  might  be  able  to 
give  us.  At  any  rate,  we  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion  on  the  subject  as  early  as  convenient.  I 
think  that  the  expense  of  moving  bees  both  ways 
should  not  exceed  75  cts.  to  $1.00  per  colony. 

We  could  be  up  there  the  first  week  in  July.  We 
should  probably  get  the  whole  basswood  season. 
Rousing  colonies,  as  we  should  have  at  that  time, 
would  no  doubt  pile  up  the  honey  very  fast.  I  am 
just  now  thinking  what  fun  it  would  be,  after  the 
honey  season  was  over  in  Ohio,  to  jump  another  300 
miles,  and  catch  another  honey  flow.  But  then,  we 
will  try  one  at  a  time.  If  I  am  correct,  the  bass- 
wood-trees  form  the  buds  and  leaflets  3  or  4  weeks 
before  they  open  and  secrete  honey,  which  should 
enable  us  to  ascertain  in  time  whether  to  move  or 
not.  We  would,  of  course,  give  an  account  of  the 
success  or  failure,  in  Gleanings,  In  due  time. 

Marietta,  O.,  Jan.  8, 1884.  R.  Stehle. 

Friend  S.,  I  think  you  are  on  a  track  that 
will  be  vastly  more  feasible,  at  least  for  the 
present,  than  planting  forage  for  bees,  or 
almost  any  thing  else.  It  has  b6en  proved 
beyond  question,  that  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  at  all  to  keep  the  bees  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  height  of  basswood  and  clover, 
for  at  least  many  months.  You  remember 
that  I  told  you,  two  years  ago,  about  a  colo- 
ny that  gathered  18  lbs.  in  a  single  day  from 
basswood  bloom.  They  were  on  the  spring 
scales,  so  there  was  no  mistake  about  it. 
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They  made  very  good  results  for  several 
days".  But  within  a  week  after  this  great 
yield  they  tapered  down  to  nothing,  and  then 
we  had  robbing  and  all  such  like  work. 
Well,  after  our  bees  had  been  entirely  out  of 
business  for  two  or  three  weeks,  I  took  a 
trip  up  into  Michigan,  and  found  a  friend 
there  right  in  the  height  of  a  beautiful  bass- 
wood  flow,  and  there  would  have  had  been 
ample  time  for  us  to  have  moved  up  there 
half  a  dozen  times.  One  of  the  main  points 
to  consider  is,  to  find  heavy  basswood  tim- 
ber right  along  some  main  railway  line 
where  we  can  get  a  regular  rate  of  freight  at 
low  prices.  I  think  1  would  have  bees 
enough  to  All  a  car,  and  then  go  right  along 
with  them  One  or  two  hundred  miles  at  a 
time  is  as  far  as  it  will  pay  to  go.  Either  go 
over  the  route  beforehand,  or  by  correspon- 
dence have  every  thing  arranged  so  as  to 
know  just  where  to  go.  There  are  many 
large  heavy  tracts  of  basswood  timber,  and 
I  am  well  aware  it  will  pay  splendidly  to 
move  our  bees  into  the  vicinity  of  these 
large  tracts.  As  clover  is  usually  found  near 
basswood,  we  ought  to  manage  so  as  to  strike 
near  both  as  much  as  possible.  As  a  general 
thing,  I  believe  clover  honey  commands  the 


best  prices.  If  you  get  a  car,  I  think  it  can 
be  managed  so  that  the  expense  will  not  be 
more  than  oO  cts.  per  colony,  each  trip— that 
is,  where  you  manage  to  have  from  lUO  to  200 
colonies,  by  clubbing  with  your  neighbors, 
or  otherwise.  In  a  good  locality,  in  the 
height  of  the  basswood  flow,  200  colonies 
would  do  very  well  in  one  locality  ;  but  it 
would  not  be  a  great  expense  to  scatter  them 
a  little  by  putting  off,  say  .50  or  100  at  one 
station,  and  as  many  more  at  the  next,  and 
so  on.  Hives  should  be  light,  and  combs  as 
nearly  empty  as  possible,  without  endanger- 
ing the  bees  from  starvation.  Some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  for  quickly  fastening 
the  combs.  Spacing-boards  are  the  best  of 
any  thing  I  know  of  now.  Simplicity  hives, 
with  wire  cloth  over  both  top  and  bottom, 
will  do  the  business  nicely.  A  very  light 
cover  might  be  used  for  these  summer  trips ; 
or  if  you  are  all  the  time  in  the  honey-flow, 
perhaps  you  could  get  along  without  any 
bottom-board  at  all.  Who  can  give  us  some 
facts  from  experience  in  just  this  kind  of 
work  V  I  believe  it  was  practiced  by  quite  a 
number  of  the  brethren  during  the  past  sea- 
son, if  they  will  speak  out,  we  will  try  to 
give  them  space. 


A  BIT  OF  WIRE. 


JOXnEH    IMJ»ROVEMENT  IN  HOUSEHOLD 
CONVENIENCES. 


BEAR  FRIENDS,  did  yon  ev- 
er want  a  bit  of  wire  when 
— '      you  could  not  And  it?  and 

did  you  ever  have  a  bit  of  wire  get 

tangled  between  your  legs,  and  al- 
most trip  you  down,  when  you  did 

not  want  to?    Well,  the  engravings 

are  intended  to  illustrate  a  way  of 

remedying  both  of  these  evils  at 

one  clip.    It  is  a  plan  to  kill  two 

birds  with  one  stone,  you  see.    I 

suppose  you  know  that  I  have  for 

years  had  copper  wire  wound  on 

spools,  on  our  five-cent  counter.    I 

knew  when  we  started  them  that 

they  were  going  to  sell,  for  I  was 

well  convinced  that  one  who  had 

discovered   what   could    be    done 

with   a   little   spool  of   soft  wire 

would  never  afterward  be  without 

it.    I  think  I  got  the  idea  from  the 

American  Agriculturist.    Well,  our 

trade  has  run  up  so  that  I  have 

sold  hundreds  of  pounds  at  -5  cents 

a,  S]wol.  And  just  now  some  of 
our  enterprising  neighbors  in  Cleveland  have  started  a  business  of  winding  wire  of  all 
kinds  on  spools.  Each  spool  has  a  wire  nail  in  the  right  place  to  twist  the  end  of  the  wire 
around  so  it  will  not  get  loose,  and  snarl.  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  wire  out  of  a  snarl? 
Well,  with  these  spools,  if  you  take  any  kind  of  care,  you  need  never  have  a  snarl  at  all. 
Just  wind  off  what  you  want,  catch  the  end  around  the  nail-head,  put  it  in  your  pocket,  or 
put  it  away,  as  you  choose.  We  have  now  in  stock  the  sizes  shown  in  the  pictures,  besides 
galvanized  wire  for  the  grapevines,  put  up  in  the  same  way.  The  price  of  the  latter  is  20 
cts.  per  spool ;  $1.80  for  10  spools,  or  $10.00  for  lOd.  If  wanted  by  mail,  20  cts.  each  spool 
for  postage.  Notice  how  neatly  the  numi)er  of  the  wire  and  the  number  of  feet  on  each 
spool  is  printed  on  each  one.  The  two  sizes  shown  in  the  cuts  are  annealed  iron  wire, 
shellac  coated,  so  it  will  not  soil  the  fingers.  The  price  of  these  is  10  cts.  per  spool.  Finer 
size,  No.  2-5,  you  gee  22-5  feet  for  10  cts.,  or  2i  feet  of  wire  for  one  cent,  and  the  spool  thrown 
in.  The  postage  on  these  sizes  will  be  7  cts.  each  spool.  Prices  by  the  quantity,  h5  cts.  for 
10,  $7.50  per  100.  On  the  5-cent  counter  we  have  our  usual  copper  wire  put  iip  on  5-cejjt 
spools. 
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EIVGINRS  FOR  BEE-HIVE:  MAKING. 

WHVT  SIZE  SnALL  A  BEE-KEEPER   BUY? 

J\  GOOD  many  of  the  bee-friends  make 
1^  their  own  hives  by  foot-power  buzz- 
— '^'  saws ;  l)ut  those  who  make  them  the 
old-fasliioned  way,  with  the  hammer,  saw, 
and  plane,  are  now  very  few.  With  his  foot- 
power  saw  a  man  can  earn  very  good  wages 
indeed,  making  hives  for  his  own  use;  but 
as  I  have  so  often  told  you,  it  is  pretty  hard 
work;  and  if  he  is  prosperous  he  will  very 
soon  want  a  little  engine.  Our  2-horse-pow- 
er  engine  at  S17o  will  be  appreciated  amaz- 
ingly after  having  made  hives  for  a  season 
or  two  by  foot-power.  But  by  and  by  the 
neighbors  around  him  get  into  bee-keeping, 
and  want  hives  also,  and  pretty  soon  people 
cpme  from  a  distance  to  get  supplies  from 
him,  especially  if  they  find  out  that  he  has 
them  on  hand  ready  to  load  up  when  wanted. 
As  the  business  increases,  and  he  gets  to 
making  comb  fdu.,  and  section  boxes  also,  a 
still  larger  engine  may  be  needed  — a  4-horse- 
power,  for  instance.  During  this  season 
quite  a  few  of  those  who  have  been  several 
years  at  work  are  wanting  something  larger 
still ;  and  therefore  we  have  been  obliged  to 
look  up  a  6-horse-power  engine,  as  I  told 
you  in  the  issue  of  Dec.  1.  Below  we  give  a 
cut  of  this  (i-horse-power  engine : 


Unlike  the  cheaper  ones,  this  boiler  is 
vrought-iron  tubular,  and  the  whole  is  fur- 
nished complete,  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments. Further  particulars  will  be  given  on 
application.  AVe  have  just  traded  for  a 
similar  B-horse- power  engine  that  has  been 
used  only  one  year.  We  got  it  from  our 
friends  Smith  «S:  Smith,  Kenton,  O.  Their 
business  has  prospered  so  much  that  they 
have  started  quite  a  large  shop,  with  all  im- 
provements for  doing  a  heavy  business.  The 
engine  has  all  been  painted  up,  and  would 
readily  pass  for  one  that  had  never  been  used 
at  all.    We  took  it  for  an  accommodation 


toward  bee  supplies  and  other  machinery, 
and  can  furnish  it  to  any  one  who  needs  such 
an  engine,  for  an  even  S275.  Full  particulars 
will  be  furnished  by  us  or  friends  S.  &  S.,  if 
any  of  you  should  be  in  need  of  one  of  this 
size. 

^*   »ai    ^      

THE  OTHER   SIDE    OF    BEE    rUIiTURE. 

SOME    REBUTTING    TESTIMONY. 

|[||RIEND  ROOT:— As  I  have  always  taken  a  back 
Jp  seat,  and  listened  to  or  read  what  others 
'  had  to  say  through  Gleaning^,  and,  having 
never  intruded  on  your  valuable  time,  I  would  like 
now  a  little  space  to  tell  what  I  know  about 

FARMING   and   BEE  CULTURE. 

My  reason  for  so  doing  is  W.  Z.  Hutchinson's  two 
last  articles  on  the  "other  side"  of  bee  culture.  I 
think  he  is  hitting  just  such  as  I  when  he  hints  that 
bee-keeping  should  be  a  specialty,  in  order  to  be  a 
success,  and  that  farmers  can  buy  their  honey 
cheaper  than  they  can  produce  it. 

Now,  I  have  all  due  respect  for  friend  H..  and 
think  very  highly  of  him  and  his  writings;  and  since 
my  acquaintance  with  him  some  four  years  ago,  I 
have  road  the  "Notes  from  the  Banner  Apiary" 
aloud  to  my  partner,  first,  on  the  receipt  of  Glean- 
ings. I  like  his  articles,  because  they  are  so  free, 
generally,  from  theories,  which  is,  I  think,  a  great 
fault  with  the  writings,  to  a  great  extent,  in  many 
of  our^leading  agricultural  and  bee  journals.  Now, 
to  be  a  successful  farmer  or  apiarist,  we  must  read 
in  order  to  be  posted  and  keep  up  with  the  times; 
and  then  we  must  have  an  average  amount  of  judg- 
ment and  common  sense,  in  order  to  discern 
whether  it  is  theory  or  practice  we  have  been  read- 
ing; also  to  discern  what  will  answer  in  our  locality; 
for  what  will  be  a  success  with  Jones,  Dadant,  Doo- 
little,  or  Hutchinson,  might  be  a  total  failure  with 
me.  Knowing  this,  then,  let  us  be  careful  about 
crying  humbug,  or  theory. 

Now.  I  want  it  understood  that  bee-keeping  has 
been  a  secondary  business  with  me,  doing  my  bee- 
work  in  the  form  of  an  odd  job,  as  1  could  get  the 
time,  working  regularly  with  my  man  at  farm  work, 
and  I  have  the  name  of  raising  crops  second  to  none 
in  our  locality.  Now  for  the  results  of  bee-keeping 
in  a  condensed  form,  for  the  last  three  years: 
Whole  number  of  swarms  owned  in  the  three  years, 
105;  whole  number  worked  for  honey,  4tJ,  spring 
count;  sold  7  full  swarms;  lost  by  wintering,  53; 
cash  receipts  for  the  three  years,  $'J:{T.  Now,  I  am 
not  making  this  report  to  incite  any  one  to  false 
hopes,  nor  to  brag,  but  to  show  what  can  be  done  by 
one  who  is  not  a  specialist. 

In  another  article,  if  you  like,  I  should  like  to  give 
my  views  as  to  the  coming  bee;  how  I  do  my  bee 
work,  and  something  in  reference  to  buying  bees  by 
the  pound.  Friend  H.  speaks  of  "  hawking  honey  " 
on  the  streets.  Now,  if  he  is  willing  to  sell  at  whole- 
sale, to  a  retail  dealer,  so.  he  can  make  a  profit,  he 
will  not  be  troubled  with  "  hawking;"  butlf  he  wants 
the  retailer's  profit,  he  must  expect  to  do  the  retail- 
ing. For  me,  I  rather  like  that  way  of  celling  honey. 
I  can  take  my  team  in  the  winter,  when  they  or  I 
have  not  much  to  do,  and  sell  at  retail,  in  almost  any 
of  our  villages,  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  worth  of  honey 
in  two  or  three  hours. 

Now,  friend  Root,  I  think  you  will  bear  me  out  in 
saying,  that  if  we  take  the  standpoint  of  capital  in- 
vested, the  failures  in  bee  culture  are  but  smaU  in 
comparison  with  most  other  branches  of  business. 

Mlllington,  Mich.,  Jan.  11, 1831.     "     M.  D.  York. 
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FROm  TUTS,  BOX-EIiDERS. 

MR.   DUSTER  RESUMES. 

IT  has  been  some  time  since  we  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Duster,  although  we  have  interviewed  him 
often  the  past  summer,  but  were  too  busy  our- 
selves to  report.  Early  in  December  we  saw,  in 
passing,  that  his  bee-yard  was  all  cleared  up  —  noth- 
ing in  sight  where  there  had  been  a  small  city  of 
white  bee-hives  a  few  days  befofe  —  all  gone  but  the 
honey-house. 

As  we  stood  among  the  trees,  with  which  the  yard 
Is  liberally  sprinkled,  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Duster 
with  "  Yes,  all  in  the  cellar,  snug,  quiet,  and  warm; 
and  as  they  had  a  good  fly  just  before  I  put  them  in, 
I  hope  they  will  remain  quiet  until  pollen  comes 
next  season.  Every  year  I  am  more  convinced  we 
should  not  hurry  our  bees  out  in  the  spring,  as  a 
rule.  1  used  to  get  them  out  about  the  10th  of 
March;  in  fact,  I  have  had  them  carrying  pollen  the 
15th;  yet,  just  so  long  as  they  can  be  kept  quiet, 
just  so  long  let  them  alone,  is  my  practice  now. 

"THE     SEASON," 

said  Mr.  Duster,  going  on  with  the  conversation,  "  I 
need  hardly  say,  has  been  a  very  singular  one  in 
many  respects.  The  electrical  and  atmospherical 
conditions  surrounding  our  earth  have  been  wonder- 
fully disturbed.  We  have  had  winds  and  Hoods, 
hurricanes  and  cyclones,  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions,  until  old  earth  has  fairly  rocked  and  reel- 
ed in  mighty  throes.  Now,  you  see,  with  Teice  down 
here  in  St.  Louis,  and  V'ennor  over  in  Canada,  across 
the  line  — position  couldn't  have  been  worse  — the 
one  predicting  this  and  the  other  that  — both  trying 
to  run  the  weather,  and  neither  of  them  knew  how; 
why,  I  don't  wonder  old  mother  Earth  got  the  dys- 
pepsia, like  the  rest  of  us  — had  a  bad  headache, 
with  wind  on  her  stomach,  and  a  tremendous  move- 
ment of  her  bowels  — do  you,  eh?  No;  well,  now 
Teice  is  dead,  and  Vennor  comparatively  quiet,  I 
think  the  weather  will  resume  its  normal  condition, 
although  I  wouldn't  bet  on  it  while  Vennor  lives. 

"  There  never  was  a  better  show  for  honey,  the 
first  of  the  season,  than  wo  had  in  Northern  Illinois. 
We  had  seas  of  white  clover,  and  yet  six  to  ten  days 
of  moderate  yield  was  all  we  got.  Half  a  crop  is  as 
much  as  the  results  will  show.  White  clover  failed 
to  secrete,  while,  as  I  said  before,  there  was  a  won- 
derful display  of  flowers,  electrical  conditions  were 
not  In  favor  of  secreting  the  nectar.  Sometimes  I 
think  I  can  tell  hij  my  >>enses  just  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  in  right  condition  to  secrete  honey.  Yes,  I 
have  often  said  to  myself  when  away  from  my 
apiary,  'This  is  good  honey  weather— the  bees  are 
at  work;'  and  when  I  go  to  see,  I  am  hardly  ever 
disappointed." 

After  disposing  of  weather  and  results  of  the  sea- 
son, Mr.  Duster  proceeded  to  discuss,  with  a  good 
deal  of  animation, 

SECTIONS  AND  SEPARATORS. 

"  I  wish  they  would  settle  down  to  something  — I 
don't  see  any  use  for  half  a  dozen  different-sized 
sections.  Look  at  the  bother,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
expense  of  it.  I  don't  believe  it's  going  to  pay;  one 
wants  as  many  sizes  of  cases  to  ship  — different  size 
of  glass,  and  so  on,  as  he  has  sections.  Yes,  and 
then  what  about  the  sections?  In  my  opinion,  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  the  bee-keeper  who  s/tips  his  honey 
can  never  use  sections  2  inches  wide,  whether  1  B).  or 
2,  without  separators,  with  satisfaction.    I  say  this 


after  a  great  many  trials  and  tribulations,  in  fact, 
and  for  these  two  reasons:  First,  I  believe  it  is 
truth;  second,  it  keeps  a  man  from  the  strongest 
temptation  of  his  life  — to  swear,  inside  or  out.  I 
can't  tell  it;  how  good  a  man  feels  as  he  packs  in 
neat  cases  the  beautiful  white  sections  of  honey  for 
market!  he  is  proud  of  it,  as  he  has  a  right  to  be, 
and,  of  course,  happy  too.  But  just  at  this  time  he 
comes  across  one  of  these  hateful,  miserable  sec- 
tions-measly is  no  name  to  express  it;  with  one 
side  with  a  sickly  cave-in,  and  the  other  swelled  out 
as  if  it  had  a  bad  case  of  mumps,  or  something!  Oh ! 
I  don't  want  any  in  mine,  if  you  please. 

"Now  as  to  boxes  414x414x1  J£  and  IVz  inches  wide: 
If  we  can  not  get  along  with  them  without  separa- 
tors, then  farewell  to  all  boxes  less  than  one  pound. 
I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  succeed  with  these  narrow 
section*;  but  if  they  are  unreliable,  or  are  not  pretty 
free  from  the  trouble  we  have  just  been  talking 
about,  I  shall  relegate  all  but  the  1  and  2  ft),  sections 
to  everlasting  limbo." 

FEEDING  BEES. 

"  l"es,  I  have  just  been  reading  about  it,  and  this 
is  my  way.  If  I  feed  to  supply  stores,  I  put  an  8  or 
10  ft.  pepper-box  feeder  directly  on  the  frames,  and 
make  a  short  job  of  it.  If  I  feed  for  stimulating,  I 
tip  the  hive  back,  the  bottom-board  being  tight, 
pour  the  feed  from  a  tin  pot,  made  for  the  purpos^^, 
into  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  I  can  feed  fifty  stocks 
this  way  as  quickly  as  I  can  ten  in  any  other.  How 
about  robbing?  Yes,  I've  seen  the  cautions.;  that  is 
all  very  well;  but  I  hardly  think  one  of  them  has 
ever  tried  it.  You  must  not  suppose  a  man  of  sense 
will  feed  this  way  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  You  don't 
suppose  bees  will  rob  or  learn  to  rob  after  it  is  dark, 
or  late  sunset,  especially  if  you  are  feeding  dissolv- 
ed sugar,  as  you  ought  to  do?    No,  [  guess  not. 

"Now  It  is  wonderful,"  said  Mr.  Duster,  emphati- 
j  cally,  "  how  experiences  differ  in  different  localities, 
and  yet,  perhnps  not  more  so  than  many  farm  crops, 
when  we  stop  to  compare.    Here  are  a  few 

"EXPERIENCES 

I  have  never  had,  and  some  that  I  havo.  Spring 
dwindling  I  never  had.  This  is  the  reason:  I  don't 
winter  outdoors  to  make  'em  tough  (?)  you  know  ! 
Foul  brood  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with; 
think  it  is  not  in  this  part  of  the  State.  I  never  had 
robbing  in  my  apiary.  Dysentery  I  know  something 
about,  although  [  have  never  lost  a  stock  by  it  yet. 
I  will  only  say  this  in  regard  to  it:  I  think  Quinby 
is  right  —cold  and  dampness  do  it.  Heddon  is  right 
—  pollen  does  it.  Duster  is  right  (sure,  pretty  sure), 
sour  honey  does  it;  and  Novice  is  right,  for  you  and 
I  Know  there's  belly-ache  in  sweet  cider  — sweet 
cider  does  it.  What  do  I  mean?  Why,  I  mean  that 
several  things  or  ccmditions  will  bring  it  on.  It 
comes  over  no  royal  road,  but  over  many— I  don't 
care  to  discuss  it  —  that's  all." 

Here  Mr.  Duster  branched  oflF  and  commenced  to 
talk  about  bees,  and  his  bees  in  particular. 

"  I  claim  no  superior  excellence  for  my  bees  over 
others;  I  think  them  good.  Everyone  who  has  been 
in  the  business  as  long  as  I  have  should  have  good 
bees,  and  not  be  particularly  smart  either. 

"I  started  with  the  brown  bee —great,  good-na- 
tured fellows  (?)  who  would  come  out  on  the  alight- 
ing-board and  bid  you  a  friendly  good-morning,  wag- 
ging their  heads  this  way  and  that,  so  knowingly  one 
was  almost  ready  to  believe,  as  they  could  not  tip 
you  the  win};,  why,  they  would  do  the  next  best 
thing— nod  their  little  heads  in  friendly  recognition. 
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"  Some  twelve  years  ago  I  crossed  them  with  Ital- 
ians. I  found,  that  somehow  large  individual  yields 
almost  invariably  came  from  hybrid  stocks,  and  these 
of  the  first  cmss  —did  not  extend  to  further  crossing. 
Stick  a  pin  in  there,  will  you?  I  kept  a  good  portion 
of  my  stocks  pure  Italians,  besides  infusing  fresh 
blood  into  them;  yet  these  brown  bees,  with  a  little 
help  outside,  seemed  determined  that  the  Italians 
should  not  wear  all  the  finery,  but  must  divide  with 
them.  Some  four  years  ago  I  commenced  crossing 
my  Italians  with  Cyprians.  Now  let  me  say,  I  do 
not  have  to  protect  my  yellow  bands.  This  state  of 
things  was  especially  noticeable  this  season  —  they 
have  crowded  out  the  hybrids  wonderfully.  This 
power  of  prepotency  they  seem  to  have  prominent- 
ly. It  must  be  this,  or  else  this  cross  has  produced 
drones  more  active  than  others  — perhaps  both. 
From  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  should  judge  that 
across  of  dark  Italians  with  the  brown  bee  would, 
in  a  few  generations,  if  not  constantly  supplied  with 
fresh  Italian  blood,  produce  nothing  but  brown 
bees.  Solid  colors  in  crossing  will  always  assert 
themselves,  other  things  being  equal.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Plymouth  Rocks.  They  are  a  cross  of, 
say,  thirty  years'  standing,  and  yet  a  few  years  ago 
they  would  throw  a  completely  black  chick  now  and 
then,  showing  that  the  solid  lAacl-;  color  of  the  Java 
was  still  asserting  Itself  over  the  hawk  color  of  the 
Dominique.  I  have  had  the  Plymouth  Rocks  for 
many  years,  and  have  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  in 
mating,  to  keep  them  near  the  standard.  And  I  will 
add,  in  closing,  that  they  are  a  splendid  bird,  and 
worthy  of  any  pains  one  may  bestow  upon  them. 
No  birds  for  sale."  II.  H.  Mellen. 

Amboy-on-Inlet,  111.,  Jan.  .5, 1884. 


HIBER  THE  GREAT  NATURAl^IST. 

Also  Something  in  Regard  to  Aut-ieut  Bee- 
Aiitliors  in  General. 

OLD  BOOKS   ON  BEES. 

IF  you  can  not  procure  a  copy  of  Ruber  ( noticing 
in  Gleanings  of  Dec.  l.'j  you  want  one ),  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  lend  you  mine.  It  was  printed  in 
London,  73  Cheapside,  1841;  has  an  abridged  life  of 
the  author,  from  De  Caudville,  "Life  and  Writings  of 
Francis  Huber."  A  few  extracts  may  be  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  Gleanings. 

He  was  born  at  Geneva,  July  3, 17.50.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  his  sight  began  to  be  impaired,  and  in  a  few 
years  he  became  totally  blind.  When  any  one  spoke 
to  him  on  subjects  which  interested  his  heart,  his 
noble  figure  became  animated,  and  the  vivacity  of 
his  countenance  seemed  by  a  mysterious  magic  to 
animate  even  his  eyes,  which  had  so  long  been  con- 
demned to  blindness.  He  was  married  to  Maria 
Aimee  Lelltise,  the  daughter  of  a  Swiss  magistrate, 
and  the  marriage  was  in  a  high  degree  romantic. 
The  attachment  had  begun  in  their  early  youth,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  lady's  father  on  the  ground  of 
Huber's  increasing  infirmity.  The  alfcction  and  de- 
votedness  of  the  young  lady,  however,  appeared  to 
strengthen  in  proportion  to  the  helplessness  of  their 
object.  She  declared  to  her  parents,  that,  although 
she  would  have  readily  submitted  to  their  will,  if  the 
man  of  her  choice  could  have  done  without  her;  yet 
as  he  now  required  the  constant  attendance  of  a 
person  who  loved  him,  nothing  should  prevent  her 
from  becoming  his  wife.     Accordingly,  as  soon  as 


she  had  attained  the  age  (twenty-five  years)  which 
gave  her  a  right  to  decide  for  herself,  she,  after  re- 
fusing many  brilliant  offers,  united  her  fate  with 
that  of  Huber.  The  union  was  a  happy  one.  She 
was  spared  to  him  forty  years;  and  he  says,  as  long 
as  she  lived  he  was  not  sensible  of  the  misfortune  of 
being  blind.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  his  daughter,  on 
the  2;M  of  December,  18.31,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  great  naturalist  —  one  of  the  greatest. 
He  confirmed  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  wax, 
by  experiments.  He  discovered  the  impregnation 
of  the  queen  bee,  and  made  observations  on  retard- 
ing the  fecundation  of  queens  beyond  the  twentieth 
day,  etc.  The  publication  of  his  observations  took 
place  in  J 792. 

I  have  several  other  old  works,  some  very  quaint 
and  curious,  and  some  very  interesting,  among 
which  are  the  works  of  Warden,  published  in  1749; 
Thorley,  1744,  and  the  work  of  the  old  bee-master 
Butler,  published  in  1673.  Also  the  work  of  Purchas, 
printed  in  1657.  I  will  copy  the  title-page.  It  reads 
thus:  "Atheatreof  Political  Flying-Insects.  Where- 
in Especially  the  Nature,  the  Worth,  the  Wonder, 
and  the  manner  of  Itight-ordering  of  the  BEE,  Is 
Discovered  and  Described.  Together  with  Discours- 
es, Historical,  and  Observations  Physical  concern- 
ing them.  And  in  a  Second  Part  are  annexed  Medi- 
tations, and  Observations  ThenloQical  and  Moral,  in 
Three  Coiturk's  upon  that  Subject.  By  Samuel 
Purchas,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Pastor  at  Sutton  in 
Essex.  Entered  according  to  order.  London, 
Printed  by  R.  I.  for  Tlioincis  Parhhurst,  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop,  at  the  Three  Crowns  in  Cheapside,  over 
against  the  Great  Conduit  16.57."  Then  comes  six 
pages  of  "The  Epistle  Dedicatory,"  followed  by 
"The  contents  of  the  several  chapters,"  and  "a  list 
of  such  Authors  as  are  cite!  and  made  use  of  in  this 
Treatise."  The  names  of  over  three  hundred  authors 
are  given  in  alphabetical  order;  among  them  I  notice 
that  of  ^Esop,  Aristotle,  Columella,  Hippocrates, 
Homer,  Sophocles,  Josephus,  Varro,  Virgil,  and 
others. 

Frequently,  during  a  dreaiy,  rainy  winter  even- 
ing, I  get  these  old  books  out,  and  their  curious  get- 
up  is  so  new  and  strange,  an  hour  or  two  or  more  is 
profitably  spent  in  examining,  studying,  and  con- 
templating the  books  and  their  authors.  Long  fs 
for  s,  and  big  C's  and  T's  connected.  Do  you  think 
your  A  B  ('  book  will  ever  look  as  old-fashioned,  and 
behind  in  the  art  preservative,  as  these  appear  ? 

The  minds  of  good  women  and  great  men  frequent- 
ly run  in  the  same  channel—  they  think  alike.  Peter 
was  the  name  given  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huber. 
Did  he  not,  too,  become  a  naturalist,  and  write  of 
bees,  ants,  and  wasps  ?  W.  P.  Henderson. 

Murfrecsboro,  Tennessee,  Dec.  24, 1883. 

Indeed,  friend  IL,  we  are  much  obliged  to 
I  you  for  your  kind  offer.  We  thank  you,  be- 
sides, for  the  glimpse  you  have  given  us  of 
the  writers  on  bee  culture  centuries  ago. 
We  have  here  in  the  office  one  or  two  works 
over  lOU  years  old.  But  when  you  speak  of 
going  back  to  16o7,  you  leave  us.away  out  of 
sight.  By  all  means,  loan  us  that  book  on 
Huber.  Send  it  by  registered  package,  so  it 
will  not  get  lost.  If  1  understand  you,  it  is 
written  in-  English.  Was  it  not  first  written 
in  another  tongue,  and  then  translated  into 
English,  or  have  I  been  misinformed?  I 
should  like  the  original,  if  we  can  get  it,  if 
Ave   can    get   a    modern   translation  made. 
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While  at  the  Toronto  Convention,  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth  gave  us  quite  a  talk,  mentioning 
many  of  the  very  same  books  you  have  cited. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  he  said  the  only 
translation  of  Iluberthat  we  have  in  English 
is  a  very  poor  one.  — Little  Huber  is  daily 
waxing  strong  in  body  and  mind,  and  his 
favorite  pastime  is  now  to  get  up  on  his  feet, 
with  a  little  help,  and  then  sit  down  again, 
and  keep  doing  the  same  thing  over  and 
over. 


HOW  1  USE  SINGLE-STORY  HIVES. 

SOME     GOOD    SUGGESTIONS    BY    FRIEND    POPt'LETON. 

Concluded  from  last  issue. 

fiHE  details  of  the  woi-k  I  will  now  describe  are 
the  ones  I  use  when  work  is  crowding,  and 
—  there  is  plenty  of  available  help.  Of  course, 
they  can  be,  and  are  varied  at  other  times;  but  I  find 
it  pays  well  to  use  all  the  help  we  can  at  once,  finish- 
ing up  as  quickly  as  possible,  then  do  the  general 
apiary  work  until  hives  are  nearly  full  again,  when 
the  same  is  done  over  again.  Myself  and  assistant 
usually  handle  the  combs  out  of  doors;  shaking  off 
bees,  wheeling  full  combs  into  the  snop,  etc.,  while 
one  good  active  hand  does  the  uncapping  and  ex- 
tracting. For  the  last  two  or  three  years  my  wife 
and  my  assistant's  wife  have  done  the  extracting  in 
the  shop,  cleaning  off  frames,  and  sorting  over  combs 
ready  to  be  taken  out  into  the  apiary  again.  1  like 
the  last  way  the  best,  as  the  two  can  do  the  work 
easier  and  better  than  one  strong  hand  can  do. 

For  carrying  combs  to  and  from  the  apiary  and 
the  shop,  I  have  several  boxes  made  of  very  thin 
stuff,  with  tight  cover,  so  they  will  exclude  robbers, 
if  necessary,  and  are  large  enough  to  hold  12  or  14 
frames.  These  are  carried  to  and  from  the  apiary 
on  an  ordinary  wheelbarrow. 

When  ready  to  commence  extracting  we  go  to  sev- 
eral of  the  strongest  colonies,  taking  from  each  a 
couple  of  frames  of  brood,  until  I  have  as  many  ex- 
tra ones  as  I  need.  Some  20  of  these  are  needed,  and, 
of  course,  are  to  be  run  through  the  extractor  be- 
fore using.  These,  together  with  enough  entirely 
empty  combs  to  make  two  sets  are  needed;  that  is, 
we  have  to  have  two  extra  sets  of  combs  all  the 
time,  one  set  being  extracted  from  in  the  shop,  and 
the  other  being  given  to  the  colony  that  we  are  work- 
ing with  outdoors. 

As  soon  as  every  thing  is  ready  for  the  real  work, 
my  assistant  brings  out  of  the  shop,  on  a  wheelbar- 
row, one  full  set  of  combs,  the  ones  containing  brood 
in  one  of  the  carrier-boxes,  the  empty  combs  in  an- 
other. I  lay  the  cover  of  hive  we  are  to  work  at  on 
the  ground  immediately  back  of  us,  and  on  it  a  box 
made  purposely  for  this  work,  same  size  and  shape 
as  a  standard  hive,  but  of  very  thin,  light  material. 
We  then  remove  into  this  box  every  comb  in  the 
hive  that  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  honey  to 
pay  for  extracting,  and  then  replace  them  by  the  set 
of  empty  combs,  my  assistant  handing  me  the  combs 
while  I  place  them,  and  close  up  hive,  except  put- 
ting on  cover.  We  then  shake  and  brush  the  bees 
off  the  combs  directly  in  front  of  the  hive,  placing 
the  full  combs,  as  fast  as  cleared  of  bees,  in  the 
empty  carrier-boxes  on  the  wheelbari-ow.  We  find 
it  facilitates  the  work  of  extracting  in  the  shop,  if 
we  put  all  the  combs  containing  unsealed  brood  in 
one  box  by  itself.  The  assistant  then  wheels  the  full 
combs  into  the  shop,  and  brings  out  the  other  set  of 


empty  ones,  while  I  am  commencing  the  work  of 
handling  combs  in  the  next  hive,  and  so  on  all  day. 
The  last  work  we  do  at  night  is  to  go  to  the  colonies 
we  want  to  commence  with  in  the  morning,  take 
away  all  combs  that  do  not  contain  brood,  and  in 
their  place  put  the  two  extra  sets  of  brood  combs 
we  have  left  over.  The  brood  combs  not  taken 
away  from  these  colonies  are  taken  next  morning, 
thus  keeping  us  all  the  time  supplied  with  the  nec- 
essary extra  sets  of  brood  combs.  If  at  ary  time 
while  extracting  I  have  any  weak  nuclei  that  need 
strengthening,  I  give  them  a  frame  of  brood  each, 
it  being  less  trouble  to  do  this  work  then  than  at 
other  times. 

In  the  shop  I  use  two  uncapplhg-cans,  or,  rathet-, 
boxes,  and  two  extractors.  This  is  not  so  much  to 
facilitate  rapid  work,  as  it  is  to  enablb  me  to  keep 
the  honey  strictly  graded.  Some  of  the  Combs  the 
first  time  through  them  in  the  season  will  contain  a 
small  amount  of  dark  honey  left  out  of  their  wiliter 
stores,  the  honey  from  these  being,  by  the  use  of 
the  sebond  extractor,  kept  separate  from  the  rest. 
This  is  very  important,  if  one  sells  in  the  wholesale 
market. 

The  honey,  as  fast  as  it  is  extracted,  is  run  into 
deep  tin  cans  holding  nearly  400  lbs.  each,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  possible,  when  it  Is 
drawn  off  through  molasses-gates  near  the  bottoms 
of  cans,  into  whatever  vessels  we  may  be  using  for 
permanent  storage,  the  cans  being  set  up  for  this 
purpose  high  enough  to  allow  our  largest-sized  bar- 
rels to  be  rolled  under  them.  I  always  allow  the 
honey  to  remain  in  these  cans  over  night  anyhow,  and 
as  much  longer  as  I  can  do  without  the  use  of  the 
can.  This  not  only  saves  straining  the  honey,  as  all 
foreign  particles  rise  to  the  top,  where  they  can  be 
skimmed  off,  but  the  thin  watery  honey,  if  there  is 
any  such,  will  also  rise  to  the  top,  and  need  not  be 
drawn  off  into  other  vessels  until  it  has  had  ample 
time  to  become  evaporated. 

F.\l,L  MANAGEMENT 

Consists  simply  in  taking  away  all  surplus  combs 
and  honey  as  soon  as  the  honey  season  entirely 
closes,  usually  with  us  about  the  1st  of  September. 
I  never  leave  more  than  8  combs  during  the  winter 
in  each  colony,  and  less  than  that  number  when  col- 
onies are  not  very  full  and  strong.  Of  course,  I  al- 
ways select  the  best  combs  in  the  hive  to  leave  for 
winter,  and  find  it  is  quite  an  advantage  to  have  a 
chance  to  select  the  best  out  of  15  to  25.  Those  hav- 
ing the  largest  amount  of  sealed,  and  the  least  un- 
sealed honey,  are  the  best.  All  further  management 
during  fall  and  ;winter  is  the  same  as  with  double- 
story  hives,  and  need  not  be  detailed  here. 

FRAMES. 

What  shape  of  frame  is  best  adapted  for  use  in 
single-story  hives  ?  The  answer  lo  this  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  partly  theoretical.  I  prefer  and  use  a 
frame  12  inches  square,  one  very  similar  to  the 
American  frame;  but  one  of  my  near  neighbors 
tells  me  that  he  has  had  excellent  success  with  the 
shallow  Langstroth  frame,  so  I  do  not  consider  any 
particular  shape  of  frame  an  essential  feature  of 
single  story  hives.  The  deeper  the  frame,  the  more 
compact  is  the  entire  arrangement,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied better  results  can  be  secured.  If  I  were  to 
change  the  shape  of  my  frame  at  all,  I  think  I  should 
retain  its  present  depth,  and  make  it  longer,  some- 
what like  the  Quinby  frame. 

BEES. 

What  kind  of  bees  give  the  best  results  in  these 
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kind  of  hives  ?  is  a  question  much  more  easily  and 
surely  answered  than  one  can  tell  which  is  the  best 
frame.  I  get  very  much  the  best  results  from  my 
purest  and  lightest  Italians.  The  Italians  seem  to 
be  much  more  disposed  to  partially  stop  brood-rear- 
ing, and  bend  all  their  energies  to  honey-gathering, 
whenever  there  is  a  heavy  flow  of  nectar,  than  any 
other  kind  of  bees  T  have  tried,  and  this  is  a  very 
great  advantage. 

As  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  I 
have  not  tried  to  discuss  any  of  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  the  single-story  system,as  compared 
with  double  stories,  nor  to  give  theories,— only  a  plain 
statement  of  how  I  have  used  single-story  hives  in 
my  own  apiary  for  several  years  past.  Neither  do  I 
think  my  manner  of  work  is  original  with  me;  near- 
ly or  quite  all  of  the  items  of  it  having  been  already 
published  in  the  journals,  only  not  in  a  connected 
form.  Neither  do  I  want  it  understood  that  I  think 
single-story  hives  are  the  best  for  use  in  all  localities, 
and  in  the  hands  of  all  bee-keepers;  but  I  do  think 
that  there  are  a  great  many  localities  and  a  great 
many  bee-keepers  who  can  be  more  successful  with 
this  form  of  hive  than  with  double-stories;  and  if 
my  plain  writing  will  be  any  help  to  any  one,  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  O.  O.  Poppleton. 

Williamstown,  Iowa,  Dec.  10,  1883. 

Many  thanks,  friend  P.,  for  your  excellent 
paper,  telling  the  way  in  which  you  use 
single-story  hives.  The  very  point  you  make 
in  making  it  valuable  is,  that  you  have  a 
complete  system  of  working.  I  know  that 
very  much  of  the  labor  of  extracting  may  be 
saved  by  keeping  an  extra  set  of  combs,  such 
as  you  mention,  for  we  once  followed  the 
same  plan  during  one  season.  I  was  at  one 
time  a  little  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
the  bees  seemed  to  do  better  on  their  own 
combs  than  on  a  set  of  combs  belonging  to 
their  neighbors.  This,  however,  may  have 
been  only  a  notion  of  my  own.  It  seemed  to 
me,  too,  that  the  bees  cared  for  the  brood 
with  better  economy  where  it  was  put  back 
into  the  hive  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  rela- 
tive position  it  originally  occupied  ;  that  is, 
I  thought  they  were  a  little  mixed  up  for  a 
time  when  I  changed  the  combs  about  pro- 
miscuously. Where  one  works  for  extract- 
ed honey  exclusively,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  a  long  single-story  hive,  and  a  frame  a 
little  deeper  than  the  Langstroth,  might  be 
an  advantage.  Priend  Dadant  already  uses 
the  Quinby  frame  you  allude  to,  and  he  is  a 
very  successful  producer  of  extracted  honey. 
Our  friends  will  remember  that  1  once  adopt- 
ed into  our  apiary  this  form  of  hive  with  the 
Adair  frame,  and  we  have  some  old  litho- 
graph drawings  now,  picturing  an  apiary 
and  a  hive  of  this  description.  That  was  the 
time  when  we  used  to  make  bee-hives  and 
print  Gleanings  by  windmill  power. 


BEES  AND  SUNDAY. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THEM  DURING  SWARMING- 

TIME? 

I  HAVE  been  pleased  to  have  "  Bees  and  Sunday  " 
discussed  in  Gleanings.  I  very  much  wish  that 
you  would  continue  the  matter,  as  I,  and  I  pre- 
sume others,  wish  to  see  the  matter  in  all  lights  be- 
fore we  can  decide  intelligently  as  to  our  duty  in  the 
matter.    We  know  that  it  is  right  to  milk  and  feed 


the  cows,  as  their  comfort  depends  upon  it.  This 
matter  of  Sunday  labor  is  very  perplexing.  Not 
long  since  I  heard  aboyquestion  whether  his  mother 
did  right  to  put  out  her  dried  fruit  on  Sunday,  and 
ask  why  that  should  be  brought  in  when  rain  threat- 
ened, any  more  than  the  hay  in  the  field.  A  lady 
who  thought  herself  ripht  in  going  to  the  lake  on 
Sunday,  blamed  others  for  playing  croquet  while 
there,  because  it  was  Sunday.  Most  people  would 
think  it  right  to  go  after  their  cattle,  if  they  should 
start  to  run  away  on  Sunday.  Possibly  our  lesson 
gives  us  a  hint  on  this  subject.  Those  sheep  and 
oxen  were  valuable  property.  Yet,  '"to  obey  is  bet- 
ter." )f  wrong  to  hive  bees  on  Sunday,  we  should 
like  hints  to  prevent  their  swarming.  I  will  give 
one.  Do  not  disturb  or  handle  them  for  several  days 
before  Sunday,  if  swarming  is  feared.  They  often 
swarm  soon  after  being  smoked,  and  having  honey 
taken. 

I  think  my  bees  obtained  a  good  deal  of  honey  this 
fall  from  the  tamaracks,  but  no  perceptible  surplus. 
The  trees  were  plashed  with  a  clear  sweet  liquid, 
and  the  bees  worked  on  them  mnrning  and  evening. 
I  found  no  trace  of  insects.  They  also  obtained 
honey  from  the  willows,  whenever  it  was  damp. 
The  willows  were  well  covered  with  a  cochineal  in- 
sect. Sometimes  you  could  see  a  shower  of  tiny 
drops.  Things  under  the  trees  became  sticky,  as 
well  as  the  leaves.  Miss  L.  Williams. 

Delavan,  Wal.  Co.,  Wis.,  Nov.  9, 1883. 

The  instances  you  mention,  my  good 
friend,  help  us  to  see  how  ditlicult  it  is  to 
lay  down  positive  rules  for  anybody.  I  con- 
fess 1  am  unable  to  decide  what  is  right  in 
regard  to  this  matter  of  caring  for  stock, 
running  roilk-wagons  on  Sunday,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  in  almost  every  case,  circum- 
stances would  have  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. l)ut  we  can  have  this  to  comfort 
us:  That  where  we  do  the  very  best  we 
know  how,  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
own  conscience,  we  shall  not  get  very  far 
astray.  We  know  that  Jesus  went  about  do- 
ing good  on  Sunday,  and  also  that  he  taught 
the  people  on  the  Sabbath-day.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  in  the  above,  that  I  am  unable 
to  decide  what  is  right  and  proper  for  me  to 
do  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath .  The  thing  tliat  troubles  me 
is  to  decide  for  my  neighbors  what  iliey 
ouglit  to  do,  especiallv  when  they  have  not 
asked  me  to  decide.  \'ou  know  our  Savior 
said,  in  such  cases,  "  Judge  not." 


HOW   TO   FIND  THE  QUEEN. 

IIOAV   MUCH    DIFFEKENT  IS    SHE    IN    LOOKS 
FK03r  THE   OTIIEK  BEESV 

ij^NE  of  the  juveniles  says  in  this  number 
UP  that  he  has  looked  and  looked,  and 
^  can  not  tind  a  queen,  or  any  thing  like 
one.  I  had  to  smile  a  little  while  reading 
his  letter ;  and  one  reason  I  smiled  was  be- 
cause it  reminded  me  of  the  time  when  I 
could  not  laid  a  queen.  I  wanted  to  get  out 
a  black  queen  so  as  to  get  in  an  Italian,  and 
I  hunted  the  bees  over  till  it  was  a  wonder 
they  did  not  get  out  of  all  patience,  and  sting 
right  and  left.  Sadly  and  sorrowfully  I  shut 
up  the  hive,  and  miised  over  the  matter  a 
spell,  and  went  and  opened  it  again,  and 
went  through  the  same  periormance,  looking 
for  the  queen  for  a  half -hour  or  more.    Fi- 
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nally  in  despair  I  told  my  wife  I  should  just 
like  to  see  Mr.  Quinby  or  Mr.  Langstroth 
find  that  queen,  and  that  I  would  give  pret- 
ty nearly  a  five-dollar  bill  to  see  them  do  it. 
Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  I  have  got 
over  the  difficulty  of  finding  queens,  like  al- 
most any  other  difficulty ;  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  juveniles,  and  some  of 
the  older  "  niles  "  too,  I  will  say  that  we  can 
get  used  to  almost  any  thing  that  anybody 
else  can  do,  so  as  to  have  it  at  our  fingers' 
ends,  as  it  were. 

Well,  what  I  started  out  to  say  was  this  : 
That  one  great  trouble  with  my  early  efforts 
was,  I  was  always  expecting  the  queen  to  be 
something  very  much  different  from  the 
other  bees.  Of  course,  I  did  not  really  ex- 
pect her  to  be  as  large  as  an  ox,  but  just 
thought,  from  the  pictures  in  the  books,  that 
she  would  be  very  large  and  tall,  so  as  to 
stand  head  and  shoulders  away  over  the  rest ; 
whereas  the  truth  is,  unless  "we  look  into  a 
hive  when  the  queen  is  in  the  height  of  her 
laying,  she  does  not  look  so  very  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  worker-bees,  and  therefore 
we  are  to  find  her  more  by  the  attitude 
and  behavior  of  the  other  bees  toward  her, 
than  from  any  great  difference  in  looks.  In 
order  to  show  you  just  exactly  what  a  queen 
looks  like,  I  have  been  at  some  expense  in 
having  an  engraving  made  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  queen  and  bees,  just  as  they 
stand  on  the  comb.    Here  it  is  : 


W 
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THE   QUEEN  AND  HER   RETINUE. 

She  looks  rather  insignificant,  does  she 
not,  little  friends,  compared  with  queen-bees 
we  see  in  the  advertisements  y  Nevertheless, 
I  think  the  picture  is  a  pretty  truthful  one, 
both  of  bees  and  queen.  After  your  eye  has 
been  educated^to  catch  the  slightest  glimpse 
of^the  peculiar^^action  of  the  workers  when 
near  the  queen,  you  will  learn  to  hunt  her 
almost  without  knowing  it.  Your  eye  finds 
her,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  juveniles 
whose  eyes  would  pounce  on  a  queen  (if  that 
is  thelright  expression)  quicker  than  either 
father  or  grandfather,  even  with  the  aid  of 
their  spectacles ;  and  these  little  chicks  do  it 
by^noticing  the  behavior  of  the  bees.  Do 
yon  not  see  how  they  all  stand  around  her, 
putting  out  their  antennae,  or  feelers,  very 
much  as  you  put  out  your  bauds  and  lips  to 


the  baby  in  a  caressing  sort  of  way,  giving 
him  a  kiss  on  top  of  his  little  woolly  head,  or 
perhaps  his  shoe,  or  plump,  fat  leg  ?  They 
seem  to  love  their  queen,  and  like  to  touch 
her  and  caress  her.  When  she  walks  toward 
them,  those  before  her  stand  out  of  the  way 
just  as  you  would  back  off  for  the  baby, 
when  he  is  learning  to  creep.  They  will 
twist  around,  and  sway  their  bodies  in  a 
graceful  sort  of  way,  just  as  you  see  that  bee 
at  her  left  hand  curving  his  body  as  she 
comes  around.  In  fact,  these  motions  have 
become  so  familiar  to  us  that  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  telling  tlie  boys,  as  soon  as  they 
pick  up  a  comb,  ''  There,  boys,  you  will  find 
the  queen  on  that  comb,  on  one  side  or  the 
other."  Now,  1  had  not  seen  her  at  all,  but 
I  knew  pretty  well  by  the  way  they  acted, 
that  they  had  just  been  paying  their  atten- 
tions to  iier.  You  will  notice  that  the  queen 
is  in  size  almost  the  same  as  the  bees  around 
her.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  diiTerence  in  shape, 
rather  than  tiie  difference  in  size.  Her  wings 
lie  close  to  her  body,  as  you  see,  while  the 
others  are  all  spread  out,  more  or  less.  Her 
body  is  also  slim  and  pointed,  while  others 
are  blunt  — more  like  that  of  a  drone.  By 
the  way,  we  ought  to  have  had  a  drone  in 
that  group,  but  I  did  not  get  him.  If  any  of 
you  can  give  me  a  good  photograph  of  a 
drone,  I  will  pay  for  all  expense  and  trouble. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  amateur  photographers 
who  keep  bees  might  manage  it.  I  suppose 
the  queen  we  have  pictured  here  was  taken 
out  of  season,  when  she  was  laying  very  little 
if  any.  During  the  height  of  the  honey  sea- 
son she  would  lengthen  out  nearly  a  half 
longer,  lint  her  wings  anrl  body  and  head 
would  be  about  the  same.  You  will  notice 
her  shoulders  are  larger,  and  differently 
shaped  from  those  of  a  worker-bee.  I  ofteii 
find  her,  just  by  getting  a  glimpse  of  that 
part  of  her  body.  Now.  then,  when  you  look 
for  a  queen  again,  see  if  yon  don't  succeed 
better. 

Jn  closing  up  this  article  in  regard  to  find- 
ing queens,  we  venture  to  put  in  a  little  pic- 
ture we  used  some  time  ago  in  the  Merry- 
banks  stories. 


HUNTING  FOR  'J  HE  QUEEN. 

You  see,  our  old  friend  has  so  much  troub- 
le in  finding  the  queen  that  he  has  got  a  la- 
bel made  to  paste  on  her  back.  Every  thing 
is  all  fixed,  as  you  see  ;  but,  alas  !  he  can 
not  paste  on  his  label,  because  as  usual  th^ 
queen  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
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SEPARATORS,  HIVES,  AND  CASES. 

AND  SOME  OTHER  REMARKS  CONCERNING  THE  PRO- 
UUCXION  OF  COMB  HONEY. 

fjjRIEND  PORTER,  ia  giving  us  the  fol- 
lowing good  items  from  his  experi- 
— ■  ence  witli  separators  or  no  separators, 
adds,  in  a  private  letter,  the  following.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  it  in  here, 
because  we  usually  have  a  desire  to  know 
liow  much  of  a  producer  a  man  is  when  he 
writes  on  questions  of  so  much  importance. 
1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  that  friend 
Porter  is  emphatically  a  successful  producer 
of  nice  comb  honey. 

"  I  have  been  quite  successful,  and  produce  more 
honey  than  any  other  man  in  Virginia  that  I  know 
of.  Many  of  my  colonies  stored  300  lb3.  and  upwards, 
each.  I  think  no  such  results  would  be  possible 
hero,  with  Heddon's  system." 

B'RIEND  PORTER'S  ARTICLE. 

Friend  Boot:— In  view  of  the  reports  of  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Heddon,  and  others,  showing  such 
success  without  separators  last  year,  it  appears  that 
it  must  still  remain  a  mooted  question.  1,  too,  made 
repeated  trials  in  1883.  With  sections  two  inches 
thick  and  with  full-sized  starters  of  foundation,  I 
was  invariably  obliged  to  watch,  and  cut  away  new 
combs  started  on  the  edges.  In  some  cases  this  was 
done  four  times  before  the  sections  were  filled  out, 
and  it  had  to  be  done  every  day.  The  result  where 
the  sections  were  completed  was  very  unsatisfacto- 
ry, for  many  were  bulged  out  so  they  could  not  be 
crated.  Repeated  experiments  had  the  same  result. 
Having  no  narrow  sections,  I  tried  some.  It  is  very 
likely,  that  with  I'i  or  1?4  inch  sections,  better  work 
will  result.  But  there  is  another  very  serious  ob- 
.iection.  Many  object  to  the  plan  of  tiering  up, 
claiming  that  the  honey  is  cleaner  and  better  if  re- 
moved often,  and  just  as  soon  as  it  is  capped.  Tier- 
ing up,  1  judge,  is  essential  to  success  with  Mr.  Hed- 
don's system,  for  his  hives  and  cases  are  so  con- 
tracted in  width  that  he  has  to  make  room  above. 
Using  a  ten-frame  hive  and  case  to  fit,  I  practice 
tiering  up,  and  regard  it  as  very  important,  in  the 
height  of  the  honey  season,  to  afford  room  for  the 
great  number  of  workers,  as  it  helps  to  prevent 
swarming.  But  we  all  have  less  prosperous  colo- 
nies, which  do  better  work  without,  and  such  need 
to  have  room  made  by  taking  out  sections  just  as 
fast  as  they  are  capped. 

Now,  the  diflSculty  without  separators  is  here  seen 
in  another  light.  Put  in  new  sections  with  starters 
beside  those  nearly  done,  and  watch  the  result.  I 
venture  to  say,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  re- 
sult will  be  too  irregular  to  crate.  In  the  discussions 
so  far,  this  appears  to  have  been  left  out.  It  has  a 
very  important  bearing.  I  can  not  but  think,  and  I 
am  not  alone  in  this,  that  Mr.  Heddon  is  on  the 
wrong  track  with  his  narrow  hive  and  narrow  rack, 
and  that  many  who  are  adopting  his  plan  will  regret 
it.  ,1  have  practiced  for  two  years  the  plan  of  con- 
tracting the  ten-frame  hive  to  eight,  seven,  and  nine 
frames  of  brood  at  the  time  of  putting  on  oases  of 
sections  by  the  use  of  dummies,  or  thick  division- 
boards  at  the  sides,  and  thus  forcing  the  bees  right 
up.  By  doing  this  we  have  all  the  advantages  he 
claims,  with  the  added  one  of  having  a  ten-frame 
hive  to  use  for  extracting  when  needed,  and,  what  is 
of  great  importance,  to  hold  the  bees  we  want  for 
pox  honey  till  we  get  them  into  the  boxes;. 


In  another  respect,  Mr.  Heddon's  system  is  open 
to  criticism.    His  cases  are  too  slight  a  protection 
against  the  great  and  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture which  come  upon  us,  even  in  May  and  June. 
If  heat,  so  fessential  to  comb  development,  is  pro- 
duced internally  to  a  degree  that  withstands  these 
cold  nights  and  days  we  often  have,  it  must  be  at  a 
great  expense  of  food  — fuel  — with  only  a  ^s-inch 
j  side,  which,  tiered  up   three  cases  high,  would  pre- 
j  sent  a  surface  of  more  than  five  square  feet  of  that 
j  thin  material  with  four  plain  joints  between  the  life 
within  and  the  cold  without!    Here  in  this  temper- 
ate climate    where  we  winter  always  on  summer 
stands,  I  find  it  advantageous  to  confine  the  heat, 
and  save  it  by  covering   the  case  with  a  thick  quilt 
I  till  the  nights  get  warm,  though  my  cases  arc  inside 
I  of  the  second  story.   Lightness,  and  ease  in  hand- 
ling, may  he  obtained  at  too  great  a  sacrifice,of  oth- 
er essentials. 
To  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  comb  honey,  we 
^  must  have  at  the  right  time  a  powerful  force  of 
bees.    To  prevent  any  "  slip  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip"   by  natural  swarming  before  they  get   to 
work  In  boxes,  we  often  do  need  room  below  of  ten 
frames,  and   then   to  use  the  extractor.    True,  8 
frames  of  solid  brood  In  all  stages  of  development  is 
a  strong  base;  but  more  room  for  work  and  for  food 
is  often  desirable.    Then  it  is  so  easy  to  contract 
space  with  the  duHimy  when  desired.    Besides,  we 
have  a  broader  surface  on  top  for  storage  —  a  most 
desirable  thing.  J.  W.  Porter. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

t>  *»>   ^   

THE    BEE-KEEPER  AT  HOITIE. 

SEE  PICTURE  ON  PAGE  739,  DEC.   1. 

f  RECEIVED  Gleanings  to-day,  forwarded  from 
Fremont,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
— '  the  trouble  and  expense  you  have  been  to  en- 
graving my  home  and  apiary.  You  are  right  in  your 
surmises  in  regard  to  pine  sidewalks  in  Michigan, 
Mine  has  not  stones  under  the  stringers,  friend  R., 
but  it  is  laid  on  a  hard  beaten  path;  and  although  it 
has  been  down  six  years,  you  see  It  is  still  straight 
and  level.  Yes,  I,  too,  think  a  picket  fence  nice, 
and  in  our  locality  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  fence,  as 
cattle  run  the  roads;  but  even  if  they  did  not,  I 
think  I  should  prefer  a  nice  tidy  fence  of  some 
kind. 

I  am  very  sorry  the  trees  in  front  are  not  bass- 
woods,  as  they  were  planted  one  year  before  I  com- 
menced bee-keeping;  but  along  the  north  fence  is  a 
row  that  I  have  planted  since;  and  I  am  proud  to 
say,  that  when  I  bought  the  ground,  seven  years 
ago,  there  was  no  fence,  sidewalk,  trees,  or  house; 
and  I  have  made  the  improvements  (aside  from 
what  God  has  done)  with  my  own  hands,  and  I  feel 
like  saying  to  all  bee-keepers,  "Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise." The  latch-string  is  always  out;  and  if  you  or 
any  other  bee-keeper  should  happen  along  at  any 
meal-time,  I  will  guarantee  that  the  meal  will  be 
palatable.  The  baby  is  a  girl,  and  her  name  is  Lulu. 
I  wish  you  could  see  her,  and  know  her  father.  You 
could  not  borrow  the  baby,  but  you  could  hold  her  a 
while,  and  I  know  she  would  have  a  smile  for  you, 
as  she  does  for  every  one;  and  she,  with  her  papa 
and  mamma,  have  done  much  to  cheer  me  in  my  sad- 
ness. 

Oh,  but  we  did  miss  you  so  much  at  the  conven- 
tion at  Flint ;    We  bad  a  deljghtfql  time,  so  many 
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topics  of  interest  were  discussed,  and  the  dear  old 
father  Langstroth  made  the  place  seem  almost  sa- 
cred; and  how  kind  in  friend  Jones  to  f?et  those  nice 
photos  for  us  all,  and  so  cheap  '.  and  friend  Cook, 
Hutchinson,  and  others  did  much  to  maKe  the  meet- 
ing the  success  it  was.  (iEO.  E.  Hilton. 
Montgomery,  Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich.,  Dec.  8, 1883. 


SOMETHING    NEW   IN    THE   WAY    OF 
COMB  HONEY. 


ALSO  SOMETHING  NEW  TO  TAKE  TO  OUK 
COUNTY  FAIR. 

I  PRESUME  most  of  our  readers  have 
been  astonished  at  the  ingenuity  which 
has  been  displayed  in  the  past  year  or 
two  in  malting  bees  build  honey  just  where 
their  owner  wanted  them  to  build  it.  Not 
only  are  stars  and  hearts  and  crosses  and 
circles  exhibited  in  beautiful  white  comb 
honey,  but  something  has  already  been  done 
in  the  way  of  letters  and  tigures.  And  now 
comes  Geo.  W.  Lawson,  of  Centreville, 
Montgomery  Co.,  O.,  with  an  order  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  want  eleven  sections  made,  similar  to  your  fan- 
cy sections,  only  representing  a  letter  instead  of 
stars.    The  eleven  letters  and  figures  arc 

OUR  FAIR, 
1884. 

Each  section  is  to  have  one  of  those  letters  or  fig- 
ures cut  out  as  you  think  best.    Of  course,  they  are 
to  be  sent  with  the  other  goods,  and  you  to  make 
your  charge,  whatever  is  right,  and  let  me  know. 
Geo.  W.  Lawson. 
Centreville,  Ohio,  Dec.  13, 1883. 

After  reading  over  the  above  part  of  the 
letter  I  was  just  about  to  tell  our  friend  it 
could  not  be  done  ;  but  Mr.  Gray,  who  sat 
by,  made  the  remark, '"  Why,  yes,  we  can  do 
it.  You  let  me  have  that  part  of  the  order." 
It  was  given  him,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he 
called  me  to  come  and  look  at  his  fancy  sec- 
tions. Sure  enough,  he  had  got  it;  but  in 
order  to  make  a  sure  thing  of  it  he  had  made 
the  sections  large  enough  so  that  only  two 
would  go  into  an  J^.  frame.  To  make  them. 
he  first  made  light  square  frames  of  about 
such  stuff  as  we  make  our  wide  frames  out 
of.  Two  of  these  just  slipped  into  one  wide 
frame.  Now  to  make  the  letters,  corner- 
pieces  and  various-shaped  little  blocks  were 
bradded  into  these  frames  so  as  to  leave  just 
the  space  to  make  a  letter.  These  blocks 
and  corner  -  pieces  were  made  of  i-stuff . 
First  one  side  Avas  finished,  then  a  sheet  of 
fdn.  laid  on,  and  the  other  half  put  on. 

As  many  of  our  friends  will  want  to  know 
what  these  big  sections  filled  with  fdn. 
ready  for  the  bees  will  cost,  I  will  state  that 
we  can  make  them  for  -irt  cts.  each  letter  or 
figure,  and  you  can  have  any  letter  or  figure 
you  choose.  I  would  not  advise  them  much 
smaller  than  the  size  we  have  given,  in 
order  to  get  them  so  the  bees  will  work  in 
them  readily.    Those  we  haye  made  give  a 


space  of  about  3  inches    in  width  for  the 
heavy  part  of  the  letter. 


A  LETTER  FROIVI  CHINA. 

AND    SOMETHING    ABOUT    TOBACCO,  AS   WELL  AS 
CHINESE   BEE-KEEPING. 

flUEND  ROOT:- 1  have  enjoyed  the  visits  of 
your  journal  for  several  years.  True,  I  can  d 
nothing  at  bee-raising.  We  (myself,  wife,  and 
daughter)  spend  our  winter  months  in  the  interior 
of  this  province  at  a  place  called  Shao-wu,  where  we 
have  a  station,  and  a  small  but  growing  church.  The 
spring  and  autumn  we  spend  here  at  Foochow, 
while  two  of  the  hottest  months  are  spent  at  the  sea- 
side. L'nder  such  circumstances  we  could  not  have 
bees  or  any  thing  else  that  needs  looking  after  reg- 
ularly. But  I  sometimes  find  it  a  pleasant  recreation 
to  read  over  the  various  experiences  of  bee-raisers. 
It  is  all  entirely  different  from  the  things  that  must 
usually  occupy  my  mind. 

I  see  but  rarely  any  bees  in  my  travels;  and  from 
what  little  I  have  seen,  I  suspect  that  Chinese  bee 
culture  is  of  the  rudest  kind.  There  is  generally  a 
little  honey  in  the  comb  to  be  had  in  the  autumn. 
The  combs  are  old  and  new,  good  and  bad,  all  to- 
gether. If  we  get  the  first  pick  at  it,  when  the  man 
comes  around  peddling  it,  we  can  select  out  some 
pretty  fair  pieces.  I  send  herewith  a  sketch  of  a 
Chinese  bee-hive.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a.rude  box 
with  a  rounded  top,  suspended  by  ropes  against  the 
side  of  the  house  under  the  eaves,  which  in  this 
country  generally  project  two  and  one-half  to  three 
or  even  four  feet.  The  one  peculiarity  about  all 
that  I  have  seen  is,  that  instead  of  one  long  narrow 
slit  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  there  is  a  number  of 
round  holes  about  half  an  inch  wide  in  the  front  face 
of  hive.  The  other  day  I  saw  an  apiary  of  four 
stands,  where  the  hives  were  simply  tea-chests. 
Each  one  had  thirty  or  forty  of  these  holes  distribu- 
ted pretty  evenly  over  the  whole  front  side  of  the 
hive,  from  top  to  bottom. 

TOBACCO  AND  OPIUM. 

But  if  the  Chinese  lack  honey,  they  have  no  lack 
of  tobacco.  Everybody  smokes.  If  the  Chinese 
would  only  take  to  Christianity  as  they  have  taken 
to  tobacco,  the  nation  would  quickly  evangelize  it- 
self. But  opium,  not  Christianity,  follows  tobacco. 
First  they  became  a  nation  of  tea-drinkers,  a  small 
thing,  seemingly;  but  it  prepared  the  way  for  tobac- 
co, and  this  in  turn  has  prepared  the  way  for  opium. 
God  grant  that  it  may  not  be  the  same  in  America; 
but  if  the  tobacco  does  not  go,  the  opium  will  come. 

The  Chinese  method  of  smoking  is  peculiar.  In- 
stead of  tilling  a  good-sized  pipe,  and  puffing  away 
for  several  minutes,  a  pinch  of  tobacco  is  put  into 
the  bowl  of  a  small  pipe,  and  lighted,  and  one  or  two 
full  inhalations  taken.  Then  this  is  knocked  out, 
and  another  pinch  put  in,  and  so  on,  very  leisurely, 
until  the  smoker  is  satisfied.  Of  course,  this  requires 
some  kind  of  tinder  that  will  burn  or  smoulder  a  long 
time.  The  thing  most  commonly  used  is  a  tight  roll 
of  coarse  paper,  about  the  size  of  a  slate-pencil.  The 
paper  Is  made  of  bamboo,  and  the  charred  end  of 
the  roller  stick  will  catch  tire  from  a  spark,  like 
punk.  A  sharp,  quick  puff  of  breath  will  make  it 
blaze.  A  substitute  for  this  paper,  roll,  or  stick,  in 
the  country,  is  the  stalk  of  the  hemp.  Aftpr  the 
bark  has  been  stripped  off,  the  stalks  are  immersed 
in  a  ditch  pr  stream  for  about  three  weefcs,  and  tfteji 
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bleached  in  the  sun.  The  result  is  a  stick  that  has 
much  the  nature  of  punk.  Here  is  something,  now, 
that  may  be  of  value  to  bee-raisers  when  their  sup- 
ply of  punk  gives  out.  I  presume  there  are  other 
vegetable  stalks  besides  hemp  that  would  yield  the 
same  result  under  like  treatment. 

T  once  saw  some  Chinamen  attempting  to  make  a 
pwarm  of  bees  settle,  and  they  made  a  big  racket 
with  gongs,  etc.,. iust  as  we  used  to  do  in  America. 
In  fact,  the  Chinese  have  such  faith  in  a  loud  rack- 
et for  remedying  all  manner  of  troubles  that  they 
may  have  originated  the  practice.  They  attribute 
all  manner  of  misfortunes  to  evil  spirits,  and  make 
outlandish  noises  to  frighten  them  away. 

I  cnce  asked  a  Chinese  scholar  what  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  Confucius. 
He  seemed  to  wonder  a  little  at  the  question,  and 
replied :  "  Why,  Confucius  teaches  how  to  be  an  of- 
flcor,  or  person  of  rank.  Christ  teaches  us  how  to 
be  men."  This  answer  indicates  pretty  well  the  dif- 
ffrence  between  Christ  and  all  other  founders  of 
religious  systems.  They  all  know  of  no  other  way 
of  overcoming  the  evil  of  the  human  heart,  except 
by  processes  of  study,  meditation,  and  asceticism,  ut- 
terly beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  human  beings. 
Christ  throws  aside  all  such  legal  devices  as  power- 
less to  save  any  one,  and  proffers  to  all  the  atone- 
ment of  his  death,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  on  condition  of  a  simple,  childlike  faith  that 
is  within  the  capacity  of  every  rational  human  be- 
ing. J.  E.  Walker. 

Foochow,  China,  Oct.  19, 1883. 

Many  thanks  for  vour  kind  letter,  friend 
^V^  I  should  think  by  the  drawing  you 
send,  that  the  Chinese  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  bee-hives,  in  advance  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  A  tea-chest  of  conven- 
ient size  might  be  arranged  without  much 
trouble,  so  as  to  make  a  pretty  fair  chaff 
hive,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  quite  a 
little  advance  over  the  rude  clay  cylinders. 
The  idea  of  suspending  them  under  the 
eaves,  however,  seems  to  me  is  not  only 
novel,  but  it  would  be  decidedly  inconven- 
ient in  handling  bees  as  we  handle  them.  It 
is  a  sad,  sad  thing,  friend  W.,  to  see  what  a 
fearful  amount  of  ruin  comes  from  tobacco 
and  opium.  Why  can  not  the  people  of  our 
own  country,  as  well  as  China,  be  taught 
that  true  happiness  never  comes  in  the  way 
of  gratifying  tastes  and  passions  with  things 
like  theseV  It  is  only  Jesus,  and  he  alone, 
that  can  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 


reversible:  frames. 

THEiK   advantages;    and   some   other   matters 

EQUALLY  IMPORTANT. 

^Spj^lllIEND  ROOT.— For  the  past  year  I  have,  from 
jifi  time  to  time,  given  a  deal  of  thought  to  the 
^^*  subject  of  reversible  frames;  namely,  their 
advantages,  and  especially  the  best  possible  plan  or 
device  for  reversing  them.  The  advantages  of  re- 
versible frames  are  many,  but  I  will  not  now  enu- 
merate them  all.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  securing 
large  yields  of  comb  honey  it  is  very  desirable  to 
have  the  boxes  very  close  to  the  brood,  bees  being 
oftentimes  very  unwilling  to  pass  over  an  inch  or 
more  of  sealed  honey  in  order  to  reach  the  surplus- 
chamber.  T&is  unwillingness,  as  indicated,  espe- 
cially applieg  to  j)ure  Italians.    This  fact  led  me. 


many  years  ago,  to  uncap  the  cells  of  honey  in  such 
a  way  as  to  force  the  bees  to  remove  the  honey 
therefrom,  in  order  that  they  might  repair  the  dam- 
age thereto.  As  a  rule,  if  the  bees,  at  the  time  of 
uncapping,  are  working  in  the  boxes,  and  have 
plenty  of  empty  comb  therein,  they  will  transfer 
more  or  less  of  the  honey  thus  uncapped  to  the  sur- 
plus-honey receptacles,  and  the  queen  will  then  oc- 
cupy the  vacated  cells  with  eggs.  This  plan  will  se- 
cure brood,  generally,  close  up  to  the  top  piece  of 
the  brood-frame.  After  a  time  I  found  that  the  very 
best  device  for  destroying  the  caps  of  the  cells  of 
honey  is  a  table-fork  — say  with  3  or  4  tines.  With 
this  I  simply  srratch  the  caps,  which  is  quickly  done, 
and  this  mutilates  them,  as  well  as  the  top  walls  of 
the  cells,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bees  must 
take  out  the  honey  before  they  can  repair  the  dam- 
age done.  Uncapping,  or  scarifying,  the  sealed  hon- 
ey, for  the  purpose  given,  was  an  idea  that  origin- 
ated with  me,  and  was  new  to  friend  Langstroth  at 
the  time  I  first  called  his  attention  thereto.  If  you 
will  examine  Prof.  Cook's  new  work.  Manual  of  the 
Apiary,  page  189,  you  will  there  find  that  he  refers 
incidents  lly  to  this  important  discovery  in  the  prac- 
tical management  of  bees,  though  he  does  not  seem 
to  catch  the  full  import  of  its  value. 

The  idea  of  using  a  table-fork  so  as  to  mutilate 
the  comb,  more  than  by  simply  shaving  off  the  caps 
of  The  cells  with  a  knife,  was  also  original  with  me, 
and  the  idea  or  plan  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  referred  to  in  any  shape,  in  any  publication  up 
to  this  date. 

There  are  hints  enough  given  now,  in  the  forego- 
ing, to  enable  any  one  to  induce  bees,  whether  black 
or  yellow,  to  carry  all  the  honey  from  the  brood- 
chamber  to  the  top  story.  Two  or  three  manipula- 
tions, at  the  proper  time,  will  force  the  honey  up 
stairs. 

And  now  I  return  to  the  idea  of  recersing  the 
brood-frames  for  securing  the  same  result,  and  to 
save  the  labor  of  scarifying  the  cells  of  honey.  The 
reversing  puts  the  sealed  honey,  in  case  there  be 
any,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  in  such  an  unnat- 
ural position  that  the  bees  will  uncap  it  themselves, 
and  carry  it  above  the  brood;  and  the  brood  being 
now  close  up  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  the  bees  are 
again  forced  to  lake  it  up  stairs  to  the  surplus-honey 
chamber. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  more  advantage  to  be  secured 
in  reversing  the  frames,  and  I  will  then  close.  I  re- 
fer now  to  the  fact,  that  if  the  frames  be  reversed 
during  the  drawing-out  of  fdn.,  That  the  comb  and 
work  at  the  bottom  (now  top)  of  the  frame  will  be  as 
perfect  as  it  always  is  at  the  top  of  a  frame  not  re- 
versible. In  other  words,  the  frame  will  be  full  from 
top  to  bottom  of  a  complete  and  solid  comb,  which, 
when  built  on  fdn.  in  wired  frames  (and  no  other 
should  be  used),  will  stand  shipping  by  rail  or  other- 
wise, anij  distance,  and  will  also  keep  its  proper 
place  while  extracting,  or  during  any  other  necessa- 
ry manipulation. 

So  much  space  has  now  been  used  up  in  discussing 
some  of  the  adoantagcs  of  reversible  frames,  that  1 
will  reserve  what  I  may  have  to  say  u^on  the  best 
possible  plan  or  device  for  reversing  them,  for  some 
future  occasion.  M.  M.  Baldridge. 

St.  Charles,  111.,  Jan.,  1884. 

Very  good,  friend  B.  And  now,  then,  for 
the  best  reversing  device.  Quite  a  number 
of  very  ingenious  ones  ^re  already  submit- 
ted for  my  approval. 


He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much.— Luke  Ifi:  10. 


MYSELF  AND  IWY  NEIGHBORS. 

It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. —  Acts 
20:  35. 

'OULD  it  not  be  funny,  little  friends, 
if  we  (lid  not  have  any  neighbors? 
So  far  a'*  I  remember,  the  only  per- 
son of  whom  we  have  any  record,  who  lived 
very  long  without  neighbors,  was  Kobinson 
Crusoe— or  really  Alexander  [Selkirk.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  ihat  the  book  called  Robin- 
son ("rusoe  is,  a  great  part  of  it.  tiction,  al- 
though it  is  founded  on  fact.  'Jhis  Mr.  Sel- 
kirk did  live  on  tlie  island  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez some  three  or  four  years,  and  he  had  no 
neighbors,  unless  we  should  call  his  cat  and 
dog  and  parrot,  and  such  animals  as  he  do- 
mesticated, neighbors.  As  to  whether  he 
really  had  a  man  Friday  or  not,  I  am  unable 
to  say ;  but  very  likely  he  made  friends  with 
some  of  the  natives  as  soon  as  they  happen- 
ed to  touch  the  shores  of  his  island.  Poor 
Robinson  Crusoe  !  for  such  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  to  call  him,  how  he  must  have 
suffered  during  those  years  for  want  of  hu- 
man companionship  1  Whenever  I  get  into 
an  uncharitable  mood,  and  get  to  thinking  I 
should  like  to  live  for  awhile  without  neigh- 
bors, it  always  does  me  good  to  think  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you 
have  ever  thought,  children,  that  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  have  every  thing  all  to  your- 
selves. You  see,  if  you  were  on  an  island 
you  would  not  have  to  divide  with  anybody ; 
you  could  have  all  there  was  to  eat,  and  all 
there  was  nice  to  wear.    Y'ou  could  have  all 


the  room  without  anybody  pushing  you,  or 
crowding  you,  or  stepping  on  your  toes  ;  and 
theie  would  not  be  any  need  of  quarreling, 
because  there  would  not  be  anybody  to  quar- 
rel with.  You  could  not  be  seltish  very  well, 
unless  you  showed  your  selfishness  towartl 
the  domestic  animals.  In  fact,  a  great  part 
of  the  wickedness  that  is  now  open  to  iis 
would  be  cut  off.  .lust  think  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  love  God,  and  do  right,  if  there 
were  no  one  around  to  tempt  you  to  do  wrong. 
In  fact,  what  could  people  do  that  is  wrong, 
if  they  had  not  any  neighbors  V  They  could 
not  steal,  they  could  not  fight,  could  not  tell 
lies ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  be  a  pretty  good  Christian,  would  it 
not  V   It  is  true,  one  might  grumble  and  com- 

j  plain.  It  wouldn't  be  much  use,  though,  if 
there  were  nobody  there  to  hear  it.    Une 

I  might  be  intemperate,  if  there  were  any 
thing  on  the  island  to  use  intemperately,  and 
one  might  also  take  God's  name  in  vain,  al- 
though it  makes  me  sad  to  think  that  any 
one  who  is  alone  with  God,  as  it  were,  should 
ever  do  such  a  thing.  I  wonder  if  profane 
people  ever  swear  when  they  are  alone  with 
themselves. 

!  I  have  given  you  this  little  picture,  chil- 
dren, that  you  may  think  for  a  moment  what 
it  would  be  to  be  obliged  to  live  entirely 
without  neighbors.  You  may  sometimes 
think  it  is  hard  to  get  along  \oith  such  neigh- 
bors as  God  has  given  you  ;  but  I  assure  you 
it  would  be  a  thousand  times  harder  to  try 
to  live  without  any  neighbors  at  all.  I  pre- 
sume Robinson  Crusoe  would  have  joyfully 
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welcomed  the  meanest  man  that  ever  lived, 
rather  than  to  be  shut  iip  entirely  alone  by 
himself.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
sellishness  is  the  worst  sin,  or,  rather,  the 
foundation  of  almost  all  other  sins.  There 
are  very  few  sins  that  do  not  have  their 
origin  in  selfishness— that  is,  our  wrong  do- 
ings come  principally  from  loving  ourselves 
more  than  we  love  our  neighbors— anxiety 
to  possess  every  good  thing,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  people.  Jlow  plainly  we  see  it  stick 
out  all  through  the  world  1  Even  little  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  greedy— they  will  quar- 
rel over  an  apple,  a  bit  of  pie,  or  a  cake, 
when  there  is  an  abundance  of  all  of  them  ; 
and  people  of  an  older  growth  often  do  just 
as  foolishly.  They  are  backward  about 
sharing  with  their  neighbors,  and  reluctant- 
ly divide,  or  consider  the  good  of  others, 
when  at  the  same  time  they  would  never  be 
happy  at  all  if  they  had  not  somebody  near 
them  to  divide  with.  Jesus  said,  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ;"  and  in  this 
little  text  there  is  a  wonderfully  great  and 
beautiful  truth.  He  did  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  we  should  give  away  every  thing  we  had 
earned  by  hard  labor,  without  an  equivalent, 
but  he  did  mean  we  should  look  out  about 
being  greedy  and  unfair,  and  that  we  should 
remember  that  unhappiness  always  comes 
from  giving  way  to  feelings  of  selfishness. 
f.  asked  my  wife  the  other  day  how  soon 
babies  begin  to  act  selfishly.  She  thought 
they  were  not  selfish  at  all,  naturally. 

''Well,"  said  1,  "  how  soon  do  they  com- 
mence being  generous  and  liberal  ?  Iluber 
is  now  about  seven  months  old,  and  he  has 
learned  to  smack  his  lips  over  a  good  many 
delicacies,  and  to  show  in  other  ways  that 
he  keenly  enjoys  them.  Now,  has  he  ever 
shown  any  disposition  to  divide  or  share 
with  others  the  good  things  he  enjoys  ?" 

Of  course,  we  all  became  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  tried  to  see  if  we  could  make 
him  exhibit  any  traits  of  a  disposition  in  his 
little  mind  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
[  succeeded  a  little  with  one  experiment,  and 
J  hope  the  little  friends  will  not  laugh  if  I 
do  tell  of  such  a  trifle.  Iluber  has  a  lot  of 
playthings,  as  you  know,  and,  like  other 
babies,  he  gets  tired  of  them,  and  wants 
something  new.  AVhen  he  first  gets  up  in 
the  morning  he  will  take  his  basket  of  toys, 
and  amuse  himself  quite  a  while  with  them, 
but  eventually  he  gets  wearied  of  the  things 
he  has  seen  from  day  to  day  and  from  week 
to  week,  and,  like  the  rest  of  us,  wants  some- 
thing different.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  toy  that  seems  to  hold  its  at- 
traction the  longest  is  one  of  his  little  shoes 
that  he  has  outgrown.  He  will  chew  this, 
and  wet  it  all  over  with  his  little  drooling 
lips,  more  than  almost  any  thing  else.  Now 
to  my  experiment,  une  day  I  gave  him  my 
large  nickel-plated  door-key,  and  he  was 
much  delighted  with  it.  Of  course,  he  push- 
ed the  bow  of  it  into  his  little  juicy  mouth, 
the  first  thing.  Then  I  put  out  my  hand  for 
it  and  said,  "Papa  have  it?"  He  at  once 
pulled  it  out  of  his  mouth  with  the  bow  of 
the  key  webbed  over  with  a  sort  of  soap-bub- 
ble (you  know  how  it  would  look),  and  in- 
stantly pushed  it  into  my  mouth.  My  exper- 
iment succeeded,  and  we  had  a  big  laugh. 


He  evidently  derived  great  satisfaction  by 
puttirg  the  pretty  plaything  into  his  own 
mouth,  and,  in  the  generosity  of  his  little 
heart,  he  acted  upon  the  impulse  of  the  hap- 
py thought  to  let  his  papa  enjoy  it  in  the 
same  way  too. 

Now,  children,  just  a  word  in  regard  to 
selfishness.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a 
fact,  that  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  are 
much  more  liable  to  take  naturally  to  selfish- 
ness and  otlier  sins,  than  tliey  are  to  be  gen- 
erous and  fair  and  kind.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose a  Ijaby  would  be,  brought  up  on  an 
island,  like  Robinson  Crusoe— that  is,  sup- 
pose the  thing  were  possible  V  Poor  little 
Iluber  could  liardly  live  a  few  brief  hours 
Avithout  neighbors,  or  his  own  natural  pro- 
tectors, if  you  choose,  to  care  for  him,  and 
watch  tliat  he  didn't  tip  over  and  bump  his 
little  head,  and  suchlike  accidents.  When 
he  gets  to  be  several  years  old  he  might  pos- 
sibly live  on  an  island ;  but  what  sort  of  a 
boy  would  he  be  V  W' e  are  dependent  upon 
friends  and  human  help,  not  only  for  the 
food  that  we  eat,  but  for  the  Bread  that 
Cometh  down  from  heaven  as  well,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  we  should  ever  know  God,  or 
love  him,  or  even  know  the  sinfulness  of 
selfishness,  were  it  not  for  the  kind  friends 
God  has  so  wisely  placed  here  to  guard  us 
from  going  into  the  broad  road  that  leads  to 
destruction.  Do  we  not,  indeed,  owe  a  great 
debt  to  our  neighbors,  and  to  God  lor  having 
given  us  neighbors,  even  such  as  they  are  V 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  SILK. 

COMPILED  AND  WRITTEN   BY   MISS    NELLIE    LINCOLN 
ROSSITER. 

Continued. 
^JjlBSEQUENTLY,  silk  became  an  article  of  ex- 
^^  portation.  From  China,  it  went  into  all  the 
other  countries  of  Asia,  and  afterward  to 
Europe.  The  traders  of  Serica  journeyed,  at  tirst, 
with  the  silken  stutCs  over  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  three  days  were  usually 
spent  by  the  caravans  in  going  from  the  coasts  of 
China  to  those  of  Syria.  The  prices  they  obtained 
far  exceeded  the  expenses  incurred ;  and  thus  the 
silken  stuffs  were  found  in  every  mart :  but  princi- 
pally in  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  among  the 
most  active  traders  in  the  world,  at  that  epoch,  the 
Phoenicians,  who  at  length  carried  them  to  the  east 
of  Europe. 

The  Greeks  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  silk 
from  the  military  expeditions  of  Alexander,  into 
Persia  and  India;  and  Aristotle  called  to  it  the  atten- 
tion of  his  countrymen  as  early  as  .%0  years  before 
Christ.  I  have  already  related  by  what  means  the 
Romans  obtained  their  silks.  At  first,  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  the  i=il4c,  tbos?  stntTs  had  but  the 
chains  of  sillc,  and  the  tilling  either  of  linen  or  cot- 
ton, or  vice-versa,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called 
half-Silk  stuffs.  Roman  writers  gave  them  diitinct 
names.  But  ageneral  outcry  s  )on  arose,  even  againi-if 
Ihehalf-sUk  stuffs, under  the  pretense  that  they  were 
too  expensive  and  too  womanish.  Under  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius,  17  years  after  Christ,  Haterius  and 
Pronto  declared  themselves  strongly  on  the  subject; 
and  it  was  ordered,  that  "  no  silk  dress  should  hence- 
forth degrade  a  Roman  citizen."    Even  under  Mar- 
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cus  Aurelius,  In  the  year  173,  such  attire  was  worn 
only  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  The  Syrian  vo- 
luptuary, Heliog-abalus,  was  the  first  who  wore  a 
rlress  wholly  composed  of  silk,  in  the  year  218;  but 
in  270,  Aurelianus  denied  to  his  wife  Severa  such  a 
dress  uolored  with  purple.  "Let  us  not,"  said  he, 
"exchange  gold  for  spiders' web;"  and,  indeed,  at 
that  epoch  silk  was  of  the  same  value  with  gold, 
weight  for  weight. 

The  silk-trade  increased,  nevertheless,  more  and 
more  in  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia;  principally  from 
the  progress  of  luxury  in  eastern  Europe,  and  the 
consequently  greater  demand  for  silk  fabrics.  No 
law  could  counteract  such  a  propensity;  and  it  was 
accordingly  disregarded  entirely  in  the  eastern  em- 
pire, under  the  reign  of  Justinian  I.,  from  .527  to  56.5. 
Through  the  intercession  of  the  ill-advised  Empress 
Theodora,  the  wife  of  that  Emperor,  a  monopoly  of 
the  silk-trade  was  granted  to  a  broker  by  the  name 
of  Peter  Bersames,  who  became  afterward  chief  of 
the  imperial  body-guard.  At  this  time,  not  only 
silk  stuffs  but  raw  silk  was  imported  from  China, 
through  Persia,  and  chiefly  by  way  of  Samarcanda 
and  Bokhara,  into  the  Phcenician  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Berytus,  where  silk  was  manufactured,  and  from 
whence  it  was  afterward  conveyed  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  monopoly  granted  to  Bersames  tended, 
however,  to  diminish  greatly  in  those  cities  the 
profits  of  the  silk  manufacturers  and  traders.  The 
greater  number  of  the  former  emigrated  into  Per- 
sia, and  there  opened  work  shops. 


the  colony.  If  sickness,  induced  by  want  of 
air,  should  lead  them  to  do  this,  we  are  right 
in  your  line  of  thought  exactly  —  or,  per- 
haps, your  uncle's  line  of  thought.  You 
know  i  have  told  you  during  this  past  fall  to 
leave  the  entrances  to  chaff  hives  open  the 
full  width  in  winter.  I  am  pretty  well  satis- 
tied,  also,  that  the  packing  over  the  bees 
must  not  be  too  solid.  It  needs  to  be  loose, 
like  chaff  in  a  very  open  and  porous  sack, 
like  burlap  or  very  coarse  bagging  ;  and  be- 
sides this,  there  must  be  ventilating-holes  of 
pretty  good  size  in  the  cover  —  I  should  say, 
at  least  a  hole  on  opposite  sides,  U  inches 
in  diameter.  This  hole,  of  course,  would 
better  be  covered  with  coarse  wire  cloth.  It 
should  be  in  such  a  place  that  it  can  not  be 
stopped  up  by  snow  or  ice.  Forest-leaves 
have  been  suggested  in  place  of  chaff,  be- 
cause they  are  still  more  porous,  and  may  be 
we  shall  have  to  use  some  such  thing  in 
place  of  chaff,  especially  where  we  have  long 
protracted  cold  spells.  It  seems  a  little 
queer,  does  it  not,  friend  Cora,  that  the  bees 
need  more  openings  during  severe  cold 
weather  than  they  do  when  it  is  only  a  little 
cold,  and  cold  for  only  a  little  while  V 


\\'H\    BEES    LEAVE    THEIR    HIVES    IN 
AVINTER. 

-ANSWERED  BY  A  JUVENILE. 

^j^Sjr-Y  uncle  has  had  bees  two  summers,  but  last 
M'/M.     summer  they  swarmed  so  much  he  did  not 

'    get  much  honey.    The  first  swarm  made  50 

lbs.  of  surplus  of  comb  honey,  and  made  enough  to 
winter  on.  Last  winter  so  many  bees  flew  out  of 
the  hive  during  cold  weather,  my  uncle  could  not 
think  what  was  the  cause  ;  so  he  searched  in  the  A 
B  Cbook,  but  that  didn't  tell  him,  so  he  had  to  find 
out  by  experience.  At  last  he  found  out  that  they 
were  too  warmly  packed  in  chaff;  so  he  gave  them 
more  upward  ventilation.  I  think  you  ought  to 
mention  this  in  your  A  B  C  book.  It  may  save  many 
a  bee,  and  much  hard  study.  After  that  they  stayed 
very  quiet.  I  attend  school,  and  in  summer  I  at- 
tend Subbath-school.  My  uncle,  A.  H.  Baum,  is  su- 
perintendent of  the  school.  If  this  is  worth  a  book, 
please  send  me  Rescued  from  Egypt 

Cora  Baum,  age  U. 
Ashland,  Ohio.  Dec.  24,  1883. 

To  be  sure,  your  article  is  worth  a  book, 
Cora ;  in  fact,  it  touches  upon  a  point  that 
has  been  almost  overlooked  ;  and  while  I  am 
not  prepared  just  now  to  say  you  are  right, 
the  idea  certainly  seems  quite  probable.  \Ve 
have  had  abundant  proof  that  bees  often  die 
because  the  hives  were  made  too  close,  and 
do  not  allow  sutficient  air.  Now,  when  they 
begin  to  feel  they  are  suffering  from  want  of 
air,  it.  would  be  nothing  strange  if  they 
should  leave  the  cluster  and  crawl  out  or  fly 
out.  even  when  the  weather  is  such  as  to 
make  it  certain  death  for  them  to  do  so.  We 
know  that  sick  bees  often  take  themselves 
out  of  the  way  to  die  alone,  where  they  may 
not  communicate  the  disease  to  the  rest  of 


HOW  THEV    MANAGE    BEES  ON  MOUNT 
HYMETTLS. 

A   COMMUNICiTION    TAKEN    BY    ONE    OF    OUR    .lUVE-' 
NILES   FROM  A  BOOK   PUBLISHED  IN  1838. 

E  have  34  hives  of  bees.  We  have  a  book  in 
wjj  which  there  is  an  article  on  bees.  It  was 
-'  printed  in  1838,  in  England —  "Management 
of  Bees  on  Mount  Hymettus,  in  Greece,  by  G.  Weel- 
er,  Esq."  The  hives  in  which  they  keep  their  bees 
are  made  of  willow  or  osiers,  fastened  like  our  com- 
mon dust-baskets,  wide  at  the  top  and  nari-ow  at  the 
bottom,  or  plastered  with  clay  or  loam  within  and 
without.  They  are  set  the  wide  end  upward,  the 
tops  being  covered  with  board;  flat  sticks  are  also 
covered  with  clay  at  top,  and  to  secure  them  from 
the  weather  they  cover  them  with  a  tuft  of  straw  as 
we  do. 

Along  each  of  these  sticks  the  bees  fasten  their 
combs,  so  that  a  comb  may  be  taken  out  whole  with- 
out the  least  bruising,  and  with  the  greatest  ease 
imaginable.  To  increase  them  in  spring  time  —  that 
is,  in  March  or  April,  until  the  beginning  of  May, 
they  divide  them,  just  separating  the  sticks  on 
which  the  combs  and  bees  ai-e  fastened  from  one  an- 
other, with  a  knife,  so  taking  them  into  another  bas- 
ket in  the  same  order  that  they  were  taken  out  until 
they  have  equally  divided  them.  After  this,  when 
they  are  both  again  accommodated  with  sticks  and 
plaster,  they  set  in  the  new  basket  in  the  place  of 
the  odd  one,  and  the  odd  rne  in  a  new  place,  and  all 
this  they  do  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  such  a  time 
as  the  greatest  part  of  the  bees  are  abroad,  who,  at 
their  coming  home,  without  much  dilliculty  divide 
themselves  equally.  This  device  hinders  them  from 
swarming  and  flying  away. 

In  August  they  take  out  their  honey.which  they  do 
in  the  daytime  also,  while  they  are  abroad,  the  bees 
being  thereby,  they  say,  disturbed  least,  at  which 
time  they  take  out  the  comb  laden  with  honey  as 
before;  that  is,  beginning  at  each  outside,  and  so 
taking  away  until  they  have  lifted  out  such  a  quan- 
tity of  comb  in  the  middle  as  they  judge  will  be  sufli- 
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cient  to  maintain  tho  bees  in  winter,  sweeping  those 
bees  that  are  on  the  combs  they  talce  out,  into  a  bas- 
ket again,  and  again  covering  it  with  new  sticks  and 
plaster.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  in  England 
the  like  quantity  of  honey  may  be  taken  without  en- 
dangering a  scarcity  in  winter,  tho  bees  probably 
not  collecting  so  much;  let  less,  therefore,  be  taken 
away.  By  these  means,  it  has  been  said,  the  great 
increase  and  multiplying  of  the  stock  would  soon 
equal,  and  far  exceed  the  little  profit  we  make  by  de- 
stroying them.  ROSEY  E.  Smith. 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Can.,  Jan.  1, 1881. 

My  little  friend  Rosey,  you  have  given  us 
quite  an  important  communication.  I  have 
several  times  looked  musingly  at  our  stout 
willow  baskets,  and  wondered  why  a  bee- 
hive could  not  be  made  of  them  that  would 
be  strong  and  serviceable,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
winter  bees  better  than  any  wooden  hive 
ever  made.  A  common  basket,  wide  at  the 
top  and  small  at  the  bottom,  might  do  pretty 
well.  Of  course,  the  combs  would  not  be 
readily  interchangeable,  because  those  at  the 
outside  would  be  small,  and  those  in  the 
center  large.  We  have  figured  such  hives 
before,  and  discussed  them  in  our  pages.  A 
straw  cap  would  make  it  equivalent  to  a 
straw  hive.  Our  readers  should  bear  in 
mind  that  this  kind  of  movable  combs  was 
made  and  used  before  Mr.  Langstroth  began 
with  his  ;  and  although  they  are  rude,  with 
them  one  might,  after  a  fashion,  perform  al- 
most all  the  operations  of  modern  bee  cul- 
ture. 


A  ROLSING  KKl»OKT  FBOn  ONE  OF 
THK   .niVKNILEiS. 

WHAT  30  SUGAR-FED  COLONIES  DID   IN   188X 

MA  has  06  colonies  of  bees.    We  extracted  7500 
lbs.  of  honey.    I  mean  to  be  a  bee-keeper.    I 

'    should  like  to  spend  a   year  with  you,  to 

learn  the  best  way  to  work  bees,  when  I  get  my 
schooling  done,  if  we  all  live.  We  had  only  30  colo- 
nies last  spring.  We  winter  our  bees  on  granulated- 
sugar  syrup.  We  take  Gleanings.  Ma  would  not 
like  to  be  without  it.    She  saw  you  at  Toronto. 

John  W.  Stennett,  age  10. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Dec.  38, 1883. 

Why,  friend  John,  your  report  is  a  most 
wonderful  one  indeed.  Over  '200  lbs.  to  the 
colony,  spring  count,  and  that  from  an  api- 
ary of  over  oU  hives !  When  I  looked  at 
your  ligures  I  instinctively  turned  to  the 
i)Ottom  of  the  letter,  to  see  where  it  was  that 
they  had  such  wonderful  success.  When  I 
saw  it  was  in  Canada,  I  did  not  wonder  so 
much.  It  gives  me  a  real  thrill  of  pleasure 
to  hear  of  such  magnilicent  results,  coming 
lirst  from  one  quarter  and  then  from  anoth- 
er. It  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  God 
wishes  to  tell  us  that  he  does  not  want  to  be 
partial,  but  that  great  results  may  be  ex- 
pected in  almost  any  locality,  if  you  are 
bright  and  enterprising,  and  ready  to  take 
blessings  when  they  come.  May  be  the 
sugar-syrup  feed  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  those  30  colonies 
must  have  been  remarkably  strong  and 
healthv. 


JUVElNIIiES    FOR   DOING   HOUSEWORK. 

ALSO   SOMETHING   ABOUT  A  BEAUTIFUL    LAKE   AWAV 
UP  ON  TOP  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

^flp^EAR  CHILDKE:^,  have  you  noticed  that,  in 
Jljjj))  nearly  all  reports  from  the  juveniles,  it  is 
—  only  in  letters  from  California  and  Texas  that 
hojis  say  they  help  mamma  wash  dishes,  and  cook? 
Well,  if  you  notice  you  will  find  it  as  I  have  said. 
Now,  the  reason  is,  that  we  here  in  California  (and  I 
suppose  it  is  the  same  in  Texas)  can  not  get  help,  so 

[  we  have  our  boys  help  us;  and  since  I  have  been 
here  I  have  often  wanted  to  urge  eastern  mothers  to 
teach  their  bojs  to  do  housework.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  except  in  large  cities,  there  were  hardly  any 
women  and  children  here,  and  you  would  feel  sorry 
if  you  had  seen  the  way  the  men  lived.     You  see, 

!  almost  none  of  them  had  ever  had  to  do  a  mite  of 
housework,  so  of  course  they  did  not  know  how  to 
do  it,  and  most  of  them  never  really  did  know  how; 
for  with  their  outdoor  work  and  poorly  done  house- 
work they  had  no  time  to  learn. 

Some  boys  might  say,  "I  won't  learn,  for  I  am 
never  going  where  I  shall  have  to  do  it."  Don't  be 
too  sure.  Learn;  and  even  if  you  don't  go  into  new 
countries  you  will  find  it  very  handy  when  mamma 
or  wife  is  sick  or  "  so  tired."  And  then,  again,  that 
is  the  way  to  learn  to  be  neat  and  handy,  if  you  are 
in  any  kind  of  business,  especially  the  bee  business. 
My  I  how  I  have  laughed  to  see  some  folks  take  care 
of  honey!  It  would  be  all  over  the  floor  and  hives, 
and  the  person's  clothes,  till  it  would  take  longer  to 
clean  up  than  it  did  to  do  the  work.  Now,  if  such  a 
person  had  been  taught  to  do  housework  when  he 
was  a  boy,  he  would  not  have  made  so  much  unnec- 
essary work. 

In  my  last  letter  I  told  you  about  the  hot  spring  of 
Las  Cruccs.  Now  I  will  tell  you  of  a  lake  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Our  little  village  is  about  1030  feet, 
so  that  is  2000  feet  above  us.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  valley,  seemingly  right  across  the  end,  but  10 
miles  away,  is  a  1  )ng  ridge  of  mountains,  and  near 
the  top  of  one  of  the  peaks  this  lake  —  Z  ica  Lake  it 
is  called  —  is  located.  It  covers  about  100  acres,  and 
is  so  clear  that  one  can  see  away  down  to  the  bot- 
tom 15,  20,  and  in  some  places  30  feet  deep.  There  is 
no  knowing  what  keeps  the  lake  going,  away  up 
that  tall  mountain;  but  quite  a  good-sized  creek 
runs  from  it.  Many  people  go  to  see  it  and  bathe  in 
its  cool  clear  depths.  When  we  go  we  have  to  take 
horses  that  will  let  us  ride  upon  their  backs;  for 
when  we  get  to  the  mountain  wo  unhitch  and  un- 
harness the  horses,  put  on  the  saddles  (if  we  were 
thoughtful  enough  to  bring  them),  and  ride  up 
three-fourths  of  a  mile.  But  every  one  is  charmed 
and  thinks  that  the  trouble  to  get  there  is  fully 
compensated  by  the  beautiful  sight  of  lake  and 
pines  that  surround  it.  Mas.  K.  Hilton. 

Los  Alamos,  Cal.,  Nov.  24, 1883. 

Mrs.  II.,  I  am  glad  you  have  taken  up 
this  subject  of  teaching  boys  to  be  neat  and 
handy  about  the  house,  i  do  think  it  is 
really  a  fact,  that  a  man  or  boy  qan  hardly 
expect  to  succeed  in  bee  culture  until  he 
learns  neatness  and  order.  One  great  rea- 
son why  i  employ  girls  and  women  in  our 
office  is  because  that,  with  the  many  dif- 
ferent things  we  have  to  handle,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  along  with  anybody  as 
slovenly  as  many  boys  and  men  are.  Occa- 
sioually  we  have  a  little  experience  with  some 
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young  men  who  have  never  been  taught 
neatness  and  order ;  and  although  they  do 
not  seem  to  know  it,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  them  to  be  almost  as  badly  off 
as  if  they  were  crippled  in  the  hands  or  legs 
or  both.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  as 
though  the  great  crying  thing  in  the  present 
generation  was  for  neatness,  system,  clean- 
liness, and  order.  In  many  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, disorder  is  utter  ruin.  In  fact,  just 
now  while  scores  are  begging  for  something 
to  do,  1  am  in  urgent  need,  in  many  places, 
of  somebody  who  knows  how  to  work,  with- 
out doing  more  harm  than  good.  Disorderly 
and  slovenly  habits  make  many  good  people 
almost  useless  for  the  great  business  of  life. 
A  girl  who  knows  how  to  cook  and  keep 
house  will  almost  always  make  good  help  in 
the  office  or  factory.  But  boys,  by  some 
means,  seem  to  grow  up  suffering,  and  per- 
haps unhappy,  through  a  great  part  of  their 
lives,  because  they  have  never  had  educa- 
tion of  this  kind  which  their  sisters  almost 
invariably  have —Thank  you,  Mrs.  11.,  also, 
for  your  vivid  description  of  that  wonderful 
lake. 


Even-  giri;  or  boy,  under   15   years   oJ 
fho  writes  a  letter  for  this  depart- 
ment,  CONTAIN'INO    SOME    VALUABLE   FACT, 
XOT  OEXERALLY  KNOWN,  ON  BEES  OH  OTHER 

MATTERS.  Will  receive  one  of  David  Cook's 
excellent  five-cent  Sunday-school  books. 
Many  of  these  books  contain  the  same 
matter  that  you  And  in  Sund.iy-school 
books  costing  from  81.00  to  $1.50.  If  you 
have.had  one  or  more  books,  give  us  the 
names'- that  we  may  not  send  the  same 
twice.  We  have  now  in  stock,  six  different 
hooks,  as  follows:  Silver  Keys,  Sheer  Oft, 
The  Giant  Killer,  The  Roby "Family,  Res- 
cued from  Egypt,  and  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar- 
Room. 


r 


^ELL,  we  have  a  good  lot  of  juvenile 
letters  this  month,  little  friends,  and 
they  are  good  letters  too,  as  I  think 
you  will  say  after  reading  them.  Many  of 
them  discuss  some  of  the  most  important 
points  in  bee  culture.  The  letters  are  all 
fresh  too.  I  think  there  is  not  an  old  one 
among  them,  and  I  have  tried  to  get  all  your 
letters  in.  so  we  could  have  all  fresh  ones 
next  month.  And  with  this  idea  in  mind  I 
think  I  will  stop  right  here  ;  for  the  more  1 
have  to  say,  the  less  room  will  there  be  for 
your  letters— don't  you  see?  But  even  if  I 
do  talk  short  this  time,  remember  I  am  Uncle 
Amos,  all  the  same.  Oh  !  just  wait.  Only 
a  few  minutes  ago  Iluber  was  over  here,  and 
had  a  real  tine  time  being  drawn  around  the 
counters  in  the  store,  in  his  little  wagon. 
When  he  can  "go  see  papa,"  and  "ride  in 
waggie,"  then  he  is  happy.     You  see,  he 


can  ride  and  look  at  the  tinware  and  all  the 
other  things,  and  have  the  children  chasing 
all  around  him  besides.  Who  wouldn't  en- 
joy itV  

THE  LITTLE  BUSY  BEE. 
Tune—"  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  marching." 
Oh,  the  little  busy  bee 
In  the  garden  you  may  see, 
Gathering  honey  thro'  the  golden  summer  hours : 
He  is  cheerj'  and  he's  gay. 
And  intent  he  works  away, 
.Storing  treasures  from  the  sweetly  blooming  flowers. 

CHORDS  FOR  EACH  -N-ERSE. 

Working,  working  in  the  sunbeams. 
Gathering  honey  all  the  day. 
Oh,  the  little  busy  bee 
Is  the  type  for  you  and  me. 
For  the  winter  he  provides  in  sunny  May. 

When  the  lark  springs  from  the  corn 
In  the  early  summer  morn. 
And  ascends  on  wings  of  gladness  to  the  sky. 
Oh,  the  little  busy  bee, 
To  his  labor  goeth  he; 
You  may  hear  his  meri-y  song  as  he  goes  by. 
In  the  sultry  glare  of  noon. 
Still  he  sings  his  merry  tune 
As  he  r.anges  through  the  depth  of  some  bright  bell ; 
If  you  try  to  shut  him  in. 
You  will  hear  a  pretty  din. 
And  may  chance  to  get  an  angry  blow  as  well. 
When  the  slowly  sinking  sun 
Tells  that  day  is  nearly  done, 
Tlien  the  little  bee,  no  more  inclined  to  roam 
AVith  his  laden  bag  and  thighs, 
Like  an  earnest  worker  hies 
To  the  lowly  straw-built  cot  where  is  his  home. 
Caro,  Mich.  -W.  E.  BrMP. 

THE  BEES. 
The  bees,  the  bees,  they  work  away, 
I  believe  they  work  by  night  and  daj, 
.A.S  tn  their  hives  they  flying  come, 
With  golden  honey  on  their  tongue. 
The  bees  are  wise,  'tis  very  true, 
And  even  wiser  than  I  or  you  -, 
As  on  the  clover  they  do  hum, 
It  seems  as  if  'twere  only  fun. 
They  work  on  clover  white  and  red ; 
They  carry  wax  upon  their  leg; 
And  as  they  fly  upon  their  wing, 
If  you  hurt  them  they  will  sting. 
And  I  h.ave  very  often  thought 
How  God  has  them  so  wisely  taught 
To  build  their  combs  so  very  neat, 
.\nd  within  the  honey  is  so  sweet. 
Middleton,  Pa.  Harrisons.  Brinsek. 


FROM  7  TO  22,  AND  COO  LBS.  OF  COMB  HONEY. 

My  pa  had  7  stands  of  bees  in  the  spring.  He  now 
hhs  23,  and  has  taken  .500  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  one- 
pound  sections.  Bessie  Moruison. 

Bates,  111.,  Dec.  1,  IS^;;. 

A  SMALL  LETTER  FROM  A  SMALL  BOY. 

I  ani  a  little  boy  8  years  old.  My  pa  ha.s 
six  -swarms  of  bees,  three  cows,  and  one 
calf,  and  one  horse.  I  -would  like  Silver 
Keys.  WILLIE  PEASE. 

Kingsville,  Ohio,  Dec,  1883. 


A   PRINTED  LETTER  FROM  ONE    OF    THE    C-YEAROLD 
1!EE-FR1ENI)S. 

Pa  said  he  would  help  me  write  a  letter,  so  I  could 
g-et  a  book.  Pa  takes  Gleanings;  he  has  o.'i  swarms, 
and  I  have  one.  I  like  white  clover  honey  best,  as 
it  does  not  taste  as  strong  as  some.  Pa  has  extract- 
ed once  from  my  swarm.  I  will  now  close.  From 
your  little  friend,—  Claudie  S.mith,  age  a. 

South  Lyon,  Mich. 
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BLOSSOM,  TOM,  SEYMOUE,  AND  PETER. 

We  have  no  bees.  I  have  a  little  brother  and  a 
little  <;isirr.  I  li  ve  a  COW  named  Blossom,  and  a 
kitieu  uamid  Tom.  We  have  two  horses,  named 
Seymore  and  Peter  respectivelj*. 

Missouri  C.  Shields,  age  n. 

Pond,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,  Dec.  2,  1883. 


THE- swarm  of  bees  THAT  EDGAR  FOUND  ON  A  HILL 
OF  CORN. 

I  have  one  colony  of  bees,  and  pa  has  nine.  I  found 
mine  on  a  hill  of  corn,  when  I  was  carrying  water  to 
my  uncle.  I  had  only  a  box-hive  to  put  them  in,  but 
pa  gave  me  a  Simplicity,  and  I  am  going  to  transfer 
them  in  the  spring.  Edgar  Yocom,  age  9. 

Williamsville,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  27, 1883. 

I  suppose,  Edgar,  you  mean  you  are  going 
to  transfer  them  in  the  spring  if  they  live. 
But  for  that  matter,  you  might  transfer  the 
combs,  even  if  they  do  not  live,  and  then  you 
will  have  so  much  toward  a  colony  in  the 
.spring,  and  a  hive  full  of  combs  Is  certainly 
half  of  it. 

HELEN'S  REPORT. 

Pa  has  9  colonies  of  bees,  all  in  box  hives;  he  is  go- 
ing to  transfer  them  in  the  spring.  He  sent  for  50 
Simplicity  hives  and  100  metal-cornered  frames.  He 
has  about  30  frames  made.  He  could  not  get  them 
together  very  well.  He  does  not  like  them  as  well 
as  all-wood  frames.  Pa  and  Uncle  John  tore  a  box 
hive  to  pieces  last  summer.  After  they  smoked  the 
bees  into  another  hive,  they  cut  all  the  honey  out  of 
the  hive  and  ma  strained  the  honey.  I  like  to  work 
with  the  bees.  I  am  going  to  send  my  letter  with 
brother  Edgar's.  If  you  think  this  is  worth  a  book, 
please  send  Silver  Keys. 

Helen  Yocom,  age  11. 

Williamsville,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  27, 1883. 


LUCY,  AND  HER  GRANDMA  AND  THE  BEES. 

Grandpa  keeps  bees;  he  has  13  colonies  in  box 
hives.  He  talks  of  transferring  them  to  the  Lang- 
stroth  hive,  as  he  has  become  interested  by  reading 
Gleanings.  Grandpa  feeds  his  bees  sugar,  and 
most  of  the  honey.  Grandma  watches  the  bees,  so 
when  they  swarm  we  can  get  them.  Grandpa  says 
he  can  go  out  into  the  cow-yard,  yell  as  loud'as  he 
pleases,  and  she  can't  hear;  but  let  the  bees  swarm, 
and  she  is  the  first  to  hear  them. 

Kizer's,  Pa.,Dec.,1883.  Lucy  Ann  House. 

J.,ucy.  there  is  a  text  in  the  Bible  which 
says,  "  Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also;"  and  almost  anybody 
can  hear  better  about  something  in  which 
he  is  deeply  interested.  I  presume  that  is 
why  your  grandmother  hears  better  about 
the  bees;  she  is  thinking  about  them,  and 
her  mind  is  on  them. 


~50  gallons  of  orange-blossom  honev. 
It  is  now  December.  1  do  not  suppose  you  hear 
the  merry  sound  of  the  little  bee  as  we  do.  They  are 
as  busy  now  on  the  wing  as  in  the  month  of  May, 
but  not  as  profitable,  as  they  fly  from  hive  to  hive 
trying  to  force  an  entrance;  and  if  they  find  a  weak 
colony,  they  go  in  and  take  the  honey.  We  have 
flowers  in  the  yard,  and  a  few  wild  ones;  but- it 
seems  that  they  have  not  got  the  fragrance,  or 
honey,  as  in  the  summer.  Our  orange-trees  are  full 
of  bright  nj-anges,  and  in  about  two  months  thoy 
will  be  white  with  bloom;  then  the  little  bees  will 
Hy  for  profit,  for  the  blossoms  afford  a  great  deal  of 


honey,  as  well  as  pollen.  We  extracted  250  gallons 
of  orange  honey  this  year.  Will  you  allow  a  little 
boy  the  same  chance  as  you  do  the  girls  — that  is.  a 
bunch  of  envelopes?  If  you  think  that  this  letter  is 
worth  a  bunch,  please  send  me  one. 

Elbert  A.  Froscher,  age  lii. 
LaGrange,  Fla.,  Dec.  7, 1883. 
Why,  Elbert,  it  would  be  funny  if  we  did 
not  allow  a  boy  the  same  chance  we  do  a 
girl.  People  generally  get  it  the  other  way. 
—  Now  about  that  orange-blossom  honey. 
That  is  the  biggest  lot  I  ever  heard  of  ;  and 
if  it  is  as  good  as  the  oranges  your  father 
sent  us  it  must  be  beautiful.  Will  you  ask 
him  to  send  us  a  sample  in  the  little  block 
we  send  him  by  mail  V  If  it  is  nice,  we  want 
a  barrel  of  it,  sure  —  that  is,  if  your  paean 
furnish  it.  And  if  the  bees  are  working  on 
orange-blossoms  now,  tell  him  to  manage  to 
save  us  some  as  near  pure  orange-blossom 
honey  as  ho  can. 

THE  POOR  BEES  THAT  HAD   NOT  A  DROP  OF  HONEY. 

My  papa  has  54  colonies  of  bees,  and  I  have  one. 
He  got  350  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  and  1000  of  extracted. 
Pa  went  to  a  neighbor's  this  fall  to  help  him  intro- 
duce a  queen  that  he  had  got  from  you.  He  noticed 
that  the  bees  of  one  of  the  hives  were  acting  oddly; 
he  told  Mr.  K.  that  ho  believed  those  bees  were  hun- 
gry. They  opened  the  hive,  and,  sure  enough,  there 
was  not  a  cell  of  honey,  and  1  was  sorry  when  I 
heard  him  say,  "  Just  let  them  go."  1  would  have 
fed  them.  I  will  tell  you  next  time  how  I  got  my 
swarm  of  bees.  This  is  the  third  letter  I  have  writ- 
ten, but  mamma  burned  the  other  two.  She  thought 
they  were  not  fit  to  send. 

Charles  A.  Seabright,  age  7. 

Blaine,  O.,  Dec.  3, 1883. 

Charley,  I  am  real  glad  indeed  to  hear  you 
say  you  would  have  fed  those  bees  ;  and  I  am 
sure  almost  any  of  our  juveniles  would  have 
done  so,  even  if  they  had  had  to  buy  the  su- 
gar for  doing  so.  I  am  very  sorry  your 
mamma  thought  best  to  burn  up  your  two 
first  letters.  You  just  tell  her  that  Uncle 
Amos  can  read  children's  letters  a  good  deal 
easier  than  she  tliinks  for.  Tell  her  I  don't 
mind,  even  if  the  letters  are  crooked.  I  love 
these  little  letters  just  on  account  of  their 
crookedness,  and  the  juvenile  twist  that  the 
letters  seem  to  take. 


LETTER  FROM  A  6-YEAK-OLJ). 

Mamma  says  1  may  print  you  a  letter.  I  can  not 
write  well  enough  yet.  I  go  to  school,  both  day  and 
Sunday  school.  1  should  like  to  see  your  baby,  and 
help  rock  it  to  sleep.  I  have  a  hive  of  bees,  some 
chickens,  and  3  ducks.  Papa  says  you  call  your 
baby  Huber.    It  is  a  very  nice  name. 

Minnie  Myrtle  Wright,  age  (i. 

Millerstown,  Perry  Co.,  Pa.,  December  24, 1883. 

Your  letter  is  very  .nicely  printed,  Minnie, 
and  you  have  got  in  the  punctuation  pretty 
well,  and  have  put  in  the  capital  letters 
where  they  belong.  I  guess  y<-jur  mamma 
advised  you  a  little,  did  she  not  V 

FLORA  AND  THE  BEES,  AND  HER  HORSE. 

My  pa  has  17  hives  of  bees;  5  of  them  are  Italians, 
the  remainder  are  blacks.  1  have  a  share  in  the  bees 
for  helping  to  attend  to  them.  We  keep  our  bees  in 
the  cellar  when  it  is  very  cold.  Wo  all  like  to  work 
with   thera,  and   take   care   of   them.    I  live  in  the 
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country,  on  a  farm.  My  papa  farms,  and  runs  a 
steam  sawmill.  We  all  like  Gleanings.  My  little 
sister  and  I  claim  the  Juvenile.  I  g-o  to  school  every 
day,  and  help  do  the  evening  and  morning  work.  I 
have  a  young  horse:  ho  is  so  kind  and  gentle  that  I 
can  drive  and  ride  him  any  place.  Don't  you  think 
girls  ought  to  learn  to  manage  horses  too? 

Flora  J.  Wright,  age  12. 
Millerstown,  Perry  Co.,  Pa.,  December  24, 1«83. 

Yes,  Flora,  I  do  think  that  girls  ought  to 
learn  to  handle  horses.  And  for  that  matter, 
they  ought  to  learn  do  every  thing  useful, 
so  that  in  case  of  emergency  they  may  be 
found  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  Do  you 
not  agree  with  meV 

CLARA  AND  HER  PAPA  AND  THE  BEES. 

My  father  has  18  stands  of  bees.  This  summer, 
when  the  bees  swarmed,  my  eldest  sister  and  I  had 
to  watch  them,  and  when  they  swarmed  we  would 
have  to  run  to  the  shop.  Papa  is  a  tailor,  and  is  the 
only  one  in  this  town.  He  is  very  busy  most  of  the 
time.  The  bees  take  a  great  deal  of  papa's  time,  but 
he  does  not  care.  He  gave  mo  a  stand  this  summer, 
and  says  1  will  have  to  tend  them.  One  time  a 
swarm  came  out,  and  we  were  cleaning  house,  and 
they  did  not  settle  for  a  while,  and  we  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  because  papa  was  not  at  the  shop;  but 
pretty  soon  they  settled,  and  then  we  were  glad;  but 
when  I  went  out  again  to  see  them,  they  were  all  go- 
ing back  into  the  hive,  and  papa  said  it  was  because 
the  queen  did  not  come  out  with  them.  Do  you 
think  that  was  the  reason?  Our  bees  here  in  Iowa 
mostly  make  the  honey  of  white  and  red  clover. 
The  boys  take  their  hats  and  catch  and  kill  them; 
I  think  they  are  wicked.  One  time  papa  talked  to  a 
■  boy  for  killing  one,  and  told  him  how  bad  it  was,  and 
then  he  was  sorry.  Clara  Madson,  age  12. 

West  Branch,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa,  Dec.  U,  1883. 

I  think  your  pa  is  right,  Clara.  They  went 
back  because  they  did  not  discover  the 
queen  among  them,  iiees  could  not  very 
well  go  to  housekeeping  without  a  queen. 
That  would  look  like  a  home  without  a 
mother.  ^ 

ARTHUR'S     REPORT. 

My  pa  put  63  swarms  of  bees  in  the  cellar  the  15th 
of  November;  commenced  in  the  spVing  with  47 
swarms;  ran  10  hives  for  extracting;  did  not  allow 
them  to  swarm,  and  got  IGOO  lbs.  from  them,  and  sold 
it  here  at  home  for  10  and  12  cents.  My  pa  shoes 
horses  Ihis  winter,  but  I  think  I  would  rather  learn 
to  handle  bees,  as  I  like  honey  very  much.  I  read 
the  Juvenile.  I  like  to  read  about  little  Peter,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  him  and  hug  him.  I  think  Peter 
Is  a  good  name,  for  Peter  was  a  good  man. 

Arthur  Hulet,  age  11. 

Vilienova,  Chau.  Co..  N.  Y.,  Dec,  1883. 

But,  Arthur,  your  pa  could  not  work  with 
bees  in  winter  very  well,  were  he  not  a  black- 
smith. 1  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  plan  to 
learn  to  shoe  horses,  or  do  something  useful, 
while  the  bees  are  buried  up  in  the  snow,  or 
put  away  in  the  cellar  ;  because  if  one  de- 
pends entirely  on  bees,  you  know  they  may 
have  a  season  or  two  when  they  would  not 
get  much  surplus.  After  one  has  got  estab- 
lished in  business,  and  has  got  a  little  laid 
away  for  a  rainy  day,  he  might,  with  his  (iU 
colonies,  devote  his  whole  time  to  it  proht- 
ably,  winter  and  summer  —  that  i.s,  provid- 
ing he  made  his  own  hives  and  honey-boxes, 


or  something  of  that  sort.— Many  thanks  for 
your  kind  words  to  little  Peter;  but  his 
mother  says  we  must  all  call  him  Huber 
now.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  let  you  give 
him  a  good  hug,  if  you  were  here  ;  but  he 
has  got  so  large  now  'that  it  takes  a  pretty 
smart  boy  of  eleven  years  to  handle  him 
easily. 

A  LETTER  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

Father  went  out  to  see  the  bees  this  evening.  He 
rapped  at  the  door  of  one  hive  to  see  if  they  were  at 
home;  he  received  no  answer,  and  finally  he  opened 
the  door  and  peeped  in,  when,  lo  and  behold!  not  a 
single  live  bee  was  to  be  seen.  The  brood-apart- 
ment was  filled  with  comb,  but  no  honey  or  bees 
were  to  bo  found.  Well,  they  had  been  overpowered 
and  robbed,  and  then  turned  over  and  helped  to  car- 
ry away  their  stores  of  surplus  honey.  We  rapped 
on  all  the  other  hives,  and  they  leaped  out  and  told 
us  they  were  at  home.  We  stopped  up  the  entrances, 
leaving  1^  or  2  inches  opeii^  and  will  watch  them 
sharply.  We  have  fine  warm  weather  all  the  time, 
so  the  bees  are  flying  briskly  nearly  every  day.  We 
have  sold  about  $225.00  worth  of  honey  from  10 
swarms  of  bees.  I  don't  know  whether  we  have  the 
right  to  be  called  apiarists  or  not,  because  we  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  queen,  although  I  have 
looked  and  hunted,  and  hunted  and  looked  for  them. 
Accept  our  thanks  for  the  tine  collection  of  beautiful 
labels  which  you  sent  us.     We  have  no  Italian  bees. 

Two  years  ago  we  got  some  spider-plant  seed 
of  you.  Not  one  single  solitary  seed  ever  came  up, 
so  I  have  no  experience  with  It.  I  think  the  cause 
was  because  they  arrived  too  late  in  the  spring,  as 
the  dry  weather  came  on  immediately  after.  Our 
warm  spring  weather  comes  on  from  four  to  seven 
weeks  earlier  than  yours.  Phacelia  is  our  great 
honey-producing  plant.  It  blossoms  from  April  to 
Septe/nber,  and  our  bees  work  on  it  like  little  de- 
mons all  the  time.  You  lay  great  stress  on  your 
honey  candying  during  cold  weather.  We  are  not 
troubled  that  way,  for  we  never  have  any  cold  freez- 
ing weather  at  all—  nothing  worse  than  a  heavy 
frost.  I  suppose  you  keep  urging  Blue  Eyes  and 
Ernest  to  pile  more  wood  into  that  stove,  to  keep 
their  papa  from  freezing.  I  do  wish  you  would  come 
here,  where  warm  weather  rules  eternally. 

Ferndale,  Cal.,  Nov.  20, 1883.  C.  C.  Drake. 

Now,  my  friend,  you  are  mistaken  about 
piling  in  the  wood.  We  not  only  warm  our 
factories  by  steam,  but  we  send  this  same 
steam  over  to  the  house,  about  400  feet  away 
from  the  factory,  and  the  steam-pipes  do  the 
warming  there  most  beautifully.  All  the 
engineer  has  to  do  is  to  pile  in  the  coal,  and 
then  turn  the  valves  so  as  to  let  the  obedient 
steam  go  just  where  we  want  it ;  and  with  it 
we  can  warm  up  the  room  quicker  than  any 
stove  you  ever  saw  would  do  it.  It  seems  to 
me  simply  wonderful,  although  we  have 
been  using  them  a.  good  many  wrecks. — In 
i  regard  to  that  spider-plant  seed,  I  am  afraid 
we  got  hold  of  some  that  was  not  good,  and 
in  our  great  rush  of  business  last  year  it  was 
sent  oft  without  being  tested.  If  all  the 
friends  who  got  spider-plant  seed  last  year 
that  did  not  grow  will  write  us  a  postal  card 
telling  us  so,  we  will  send  them  a  package  of 
better  seed  free.  I  suppose  the  phacelia  you 
mention  grows  wild  in  California.  We  have 
had  it  in  our  garden  here  to  some  extent. 
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HUMPIE  AND  DUMPIE. 

Pa  has  8  hives  of  bees.  I  had  3  pet  chickens. 
Thfirmmos  were  Iliimpie  and  Dumpie.  One  died. 
1  don't  know  which  it  was,  Dumpie  or  Humpie.  I 
am  going  to  school.    I  am  ia  the  Second  Reader. 

Emma  Cram,  age  G. 

Dividing  Ridge,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

Well,  now,  it  is  a  little  sad,  friend  Emma, 
if  you  can  not  tell  whether  it  was  Humpie 
or  Dumpie  that  died.  I  suppose  it  must 
have  been  one  or  t'other,  sure. 

A  GRAND  PLACE  TO   KEEP  BEES. 

As  I  want  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room,  I  thought  I 
Avouid  write  a  letter  to  you  for  one.  My  pa  has 
bought  ten  acres  of  land  between  two  big  hills,  to 
keep  his  bees  and  chickens  on.  It  has  13  aci-es  in  it. 
Three  acres  are  cleared,  the  rest  is  in  timber.  Pop- 
lar, linn,  dogwood,  redbud,  locust,  sourwood,  soft- 
maple,  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  white  clover,  cat- 
nip, motherwort,  milkweed,  blackberries,  and  fig- 
wort,  growing  all  around  the  hills.  Pa  thinks  it  a 
grand  place,  to  keep  bees. 

Middleport,  O.  Laura  M.  Hobb.?,  age  10. 

I  agree  with  your  papa,  Laura.  Between 
great  hills,  where  the  bleak  winds  could  not 
well  strike  the  hives,  Avould  be  one  very  de- 
cided advantage ;  and  those  uatural  caves 
you  speak  of,  it  seems  to  me  would  be  the 
very  nicest  place  in  the  world  to  winter  bees 
—and  very  likely  to  spring  them  also.  Ask 
your  pa  if  it  is  not  nice  to  find  a  cave  where 
the  bees  will  escape  frosts,  and  yet  be  en- 
abled to  fly  out  whenever  the  weather  is 
warm  enough.  I  have  often  thought  of 
such  a  place,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a 
natural  cave  would  come  nearest  to  it  of  any 
thing.  1  am  a  little  afraid,  however,  that  it 
might  be  cold  and  damp  in  the  summer  time. 
If  so,  they  would  probably  have  to  be  set 
outside. 


such  a  noise  as  a  chick  of  your  age  might  be 
expected  to  make.  I  am  afraid  now  that  our 
clerks  were  so  careless  as  not  to  send  two 
books,  so  I  will  have  another  one  sent  right 
off.  Uncle  Amos  never  means  to  show  par- 
tiality to  his  little  friends. 

HOW  TO   introduce  A    QUEEN     INTO     A  BOX     HIVE; 
BY  ONE    OP    THE  JUVENILES. 

My  pa  keeps  bees,  and  has  nothing  but  the  box 
hive.  For  the  information  of  those  who  are  like 
him,  not  able  to  buy  the  Simplicity,  I  will  tell  how  he 
introduces  Italian  queens.  He  takes  a  chisel,  and 
pries  the  top  off  the  hive,  and  then  he  cuts  all  the 
comb  off  that  sticks  to  the  top ;  then  he  blows  smoke 
in  at  the  entrance  till  the  bees  all  come  out  at  the 
top;  then  he  catches  the  queen,  then  takes  the  cage 
with  the  new  queen,  and  sets  it  into  the  hive  on  top 
of  the  comb,  and  lets  it  sit  there  24  hours;  then  he 
lets  her  out,  and  she  crawls  down  between  the 
combs,  and  the  bees  receive  her  gladly.  He  has  In- 
troduced five  queens  with  success,  and  never  lost 
one.  Edgene  Cooper,  age  9. 

Sherman,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  3, 1883. 

Well,  I  declare,  Eugene,  you  have  given 
the  most  rational  plan  I  ever  heard  of  for 
Italianizing  bees  in  box  hives.  It  can  be 
done,  no  doubt ;  but  if  every  thing  does  not 
go  just  right,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  work  a 
good  deal  like  a  man  trying  to  chop  wood 
with  his  hands  tied  together. 


from  maine  to  california;  from  a  couple  of 
wke  juveniles. 

We  came  from  Maine  to  Florida  one  year  ago,  and 
like  It  very  well ;  have  had  no  frost  yet.    Father  has 
13  swarms  of  bees.    They  gather  honey  every  day.  j 
We  take  it  out  as  we  want  it  to  eat.    We  have  just  I 
moved  into  our  new  house.    I  have  a  wheelbarrow,  I 
and  helped  to  move  lots  of  the  things.    We  have  30 
orangc-irees.    Mother  reads  the  Juvenile  to  me.    l| 
would  like  one  of  the  little  books  very  much.    I  read 
every   day   in    my    primer.    I  can  read,  and   spell 
words  of  three  or  four  letters.    I  am  learning  to  i 
print  letters.    I  shall  print  you  one  myself  soon.  j 

Freddie  L.  Green,  age  5.      ' 

Emporia,  Fla.,  Dec.  10, 1883. 

I  go  with  papa  when  he  goes  to  the  bee-houso  to  i 
work.    I  am  not  one  bit  afraid  of  bees.    When  I  first  j 
began  to  work  I  used  to  peek  around  the  corner  of 
the  hives,  and  got  my  fingers  stung  a  good  many 
times.    If  you  don't  want  to  hear  a  big  noise  when 
Fred's  book  comes,  send  me  Jack  the  Giant-Kiiler. 

EmporiB,  Fla.,  Dec.  10.        Shelly  Green,  age  3. 

Very  well  done  indeed,  my  little  friends. 
But  I  presume  it  was  your  mamma  who 
wrote  the  nice  letters  you  send.  I  do  nat 
think  your  mamma  composed  it  all,  espe- 
cially that  concluding  sentence  from  our 
three-year-old  friend.  I  suppose  the  idea  is. 
Shelly,  that  if  Freddie  had  a  book,  and  you 
did  not  have  one,  there  would  be  just  about 


MOVING  bees  and  CUTTING   BEE-TREES. 

My  brother  George  bought  one  swarm  of  bees  of 
Mr.  Frank.  He  has  not  brought  them  home  yet. 
When  is  the  best  time  to  move  them?  Uncle  William 
Gibson  came  to  our  house,  and  he  found  three  bee-, 
trees.  He  cut  two  of  them,  and  got  the  honey;  the 
owner  of  the  trees  would  not  have  the  other  one 
cut.  It  was  an  old  elm,  and  of  no  account.  They 
were  afraid  the  boys  would  cut  the  tree,  so  he  and 
his  wife  built  up  a  big  fire  and  stayed  by  the  tree  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  they  cut  it  and  took  the 
honey.  They  got  six  pailfuls  of  it.  What  do  you 
think  ought  to  be  done  with  them? 

Martha  E.  Gagle,  age  10. 

Fort  Recovery,  Ohio,  Dec,  1883. 

I  think,  Martha,  a  very  good  time  to  move 
bees  is  during  spring,  when  the  weather  is 
not  very  cold.  If  they  can  be  moved  on  a 
sled  when  the  snow  is  soft,  it  shakes  them 
up  less  than  a  wagon  would. —  In  regard  to 
that  bee-tree,  I  should  by  all  means  say,  let 
the  owners  have  it.  In  olden  times,  when 
forests  were  open,  it  used  to  be  customary 
to  accord  the  bees  and  honey  to  the  one  who 
found  the  tree  ;  but  now  when  our  forests 
are  comparatively  small  and  all  fenced  up,  I 
should  say  the  bees  and  honey  ought  rather 
to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  owner 
of  the  land.  Of  course,  if  the  man  who 
owned  the  bees  should  follow  them  to  where 
they  went  into  the  tree,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  prove  it  was  his  property ;  but 
where  bees  are  found  as  those  were,  1  should 
just  let  the  matter  drop.  If  the  people  who 
own  the  tree  feel  like  giving  your  uncle  some 
honey  to  pay  him  for  liis  trouble  in  finding 
them",  of  course  it  would  be  all  right ;  but  if 
they  do  not  choose  to  do  so,  I  should  say  all 
right,  any  way.  It  never  pays  to  quarrel 
with  neighbors.  Do  you  think  it  does,  Mar- 
tha? 
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My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.— 
John  4:31. 

f  BELIEVE  it  is  pretty  nearly  universally 
agreed,  that  about  the  first  thing  one 
—  has  to  do  is  to  provide  himself  victuals 
and  clothing ;  in  other  words,  the  first  and 
most  important  thing  is  to  be  sure  of  our 
dinner ;  because,  you  know,  if  we  do  not 
have  the  dinner  we  shall  not  be  good  for  any 
thing  very  long.  It  is  quite  natural  to  think 
a  good  deal  of  our  daily  food,  and,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  Ave  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  necessary  things  in  life. 
I  remember  once  meeting  a  young  man  who 
was  studying  law.  lie  loved  his  profession, 
and  made  an  expression  something  like  this: 
''L  would  rather  study  law  than  to  eat,  any 
time."  We  understand  by  such  like  expres- 
sions, that  the  one  who  makes  them  is  very 
fond  indeed  of  the  thing  under  discussion. 
Children  are  usually  on  hand  at  dinner  time, 
no  matter  how  remiss  they  are  with  almost 
every  thing  else  ;  yet  this  is  by  no  means  an 
invarialjle  rule.  Tknow  of  some  pretty  well- 
fed  children  who  sometimes  get  so  taken  up 
with  their  plays  that  they  are  loth  to  come 
to  dinner  when  mamma  calls  them.  So  peo- 
ple of  an  older  growth  often  get  so  much  oc- 
cupied with  different  pursuits  and  pastimes 
they  are  prone  to  neglect  even  their  meals. 
.Jesus  uttered  the  words  comprising  our  lit- 
tle text  when  his  disciples,  after  having  re- 
peatedly asked  him  to  eat,  queried  among 
■  themselves  as  to  whether  he  had  not  had 
food.  If  you  turn  to  the  fourth  chapter  of 
John,  you  will  learn  that  in  his  travels  he  sat 
down  wearied  by  the  side  of  the  well.  While 
he  rested  there,  the  disciples  went  to  a  neigh- 
boring town  to  purchase  food.  We  infer 
from  the  story  that  our  Savior  was  tired  and 
hungry  and  faint. 

The  wells  in  those  days  w^ere  of  little  ben- 
efit to  a  traveler  unless  he  had  some  means 
of  drawing  the  water.  They  did  not  have 
chain  pumps  or  old  oaken  buckets,  with  tin 
cups  and  tin  dippers  hanging  out  invitingly 
as  they  do  now  ;  therefore  he  was  compelled 
to  wait  until  some  one  came  to  draw  water. 
I  have  before  directed  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Je8us,  while  on  earth,  seemed  to 
have  just  one  great  desire  and  anxiety  in 
life.  Most  men  are  given  to  some  especial 
point,  or  hobby,  as  it  were  ;  that  is,  almost 
all  of  us  have  some  particular  thing  in  which 
we  are  more  interested  that  in  any  thing  else. 
Many  of  us  have  one  passion  of  our  lives,  as 
it  were.  Sometimes  it  is  bees  or  bee-keep- 
ing ;  sometimes  it  is  to  amass  wealth. 
Sometimes  it  is  zeal  in  the  temperance  cause, 
or  other  things  of  a  like  nature. 

In  studying  carefully  the  life  of  Clu-ist,  we 
very  soon  learn  that  the  prevailing  thought 
and  intent  of  his  life  was  to  save  men  from 
their  sins.  He  went  around  among  sinful 
people,  and  labored  for  and  with  them,  but 
always  with  one  end  in  view.  When  he  par- 
took of  food,  we  learn  that  even  then  his 
thoughts  were  busy  and  intent  on  this  work 
of  saving  souls.  Jesus  asked  the  woman  to 
give  him  some  water.     But  we  who  know 


the  story  well,  feel  that,  while  he  did  so,  his 
anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul  far  over- 
balanced his  sense  of  thirst,  and  that  his 
desire  and  wish  was  to  draw  her  out  in  con- 
versation in  such  a  way  that  he  might  better 
open  up  to  her  the  way  to  eternal  life.  She, 
like  almost  any  other  one  of  her  tribe,  mar- 
veled that  he  should  presume  to  ask  her  for 
water,  because  the  Samaritans  had  no  deal- 
ings with  the  Jews.  Before  the  conversation 
was  ended,  this  woman  had  confessed  her 
sins,  and  accepted  him  as  her  Savior,  for  she 
says  to  the  friends  whom  she  called,  "Is  not 
this  the  Christ  V"  Now,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that,  although  he  felt  exceed- 
ingly wearied  and  faint  before  this  conver- 
sation, yet  the  thrill  of  joy  he  felt  in  having 
saved  one  more  soul  made  him  forget,  for 
the  time,  his  weariness  and  hunger. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  been  in- 
strumental through  God  in  saving  a  soul  can 
readily  understand  what  this  feeling  is.  A 
good  many  years  ago,  my  dear  pastor,  whom 
i  have  so  often  referred  to,  spoke  to  me 
something  like  this,  shortly  after  my  con- 
version:  '' Brother  Root,"  said  he,  "•"when 
you  have  once  tasted  the  joy  that  God  sends 
to  one  who  has  helped  to  save  a  soul,  you 
will  remember  it  as  being  beyond  any  thing 
else  this  world  can  furnish.  "  1  have 
thought  of  this  many  times  ;  and  when  one 
of  the  boys  whom  I  met  in  our  jail  was  in- 
fluenced by  me  to  turn  to  the  Bible  and  his 
Savior,  I  felt  that  my  pastor's  words  were 
indeed  true.  The  feeling  is  a  satisfying  one 
—something  more  real  and  substantial  than 
any  thing  you  have  ever  known  before.  You 
feel  for  the  time  as  though  you  could  well 
afford  to  let  every  thing  else  in  the  world 
slip  away,  if  you  could  only  be  assured  of 
that  one  thing.  It  seems  as  if  God  himself 
were  speaking  to  you,  and  declaring.  "Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant."  The 
poor  humble  friends  who  followed  Jesus 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  past.  He  did  not 
immediately  explain  it  to  them.  I  have  been 
wondering  if  he  did  not  feel  as  he  did  when 
the  woman  touched  his  garment,  in  that 
other  story.  You  know  that  he  said,  "I  per- 
ceive that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me."  They 
pressed  him  to  eat;  but  he  said,  "I  have 
meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of."  How 
many  times  did  bespeak  that  to  them  in  this 
way,  and  they,  like  honest,  simple  -  hearted 
children,  did  not  see  the  great  meaning  be- 
yond the  simple  words  I  So  they  said  now, 
"Ilath  any  man  brought  him  aught  to  eat  V" 
Then  come  these  wonderful  words,  the  words 
of  our  text,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me." 

What  a  wonderful  truth  is  embodied  in 
that  little  speech  !  To  do  that  will  was  more 
to  him  than  the  world  could  furnish.  He 
must  eat  and  drink  as  we  do,  for  he  was  hu- 
man as  we  are.  But  yet  through  it  all  was 
that  great,  earnest,  and  intense  longing  to  do 
the  work  whereunto  he  was  called.  The 
world  lay  spread  out  before  him,  and  Satan 
had  already  tempted  him,  just  as  he  tempts 
young  men  nowadays.  Jesus  had  human 
longings  and  human  cravings,  and  he 
could  appreciate  and  feel  for  the  things  of 
this  world,  as  we  do. 

If  we  accept  Christ,  we  must  accept  him 
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as  human,  as  well  as  to  accept  him  as  the 
Son  of  God.  Our  pastor  made  a  remark  to  a 
young  lady  at  the  teachers'  meeting,  some- 
thing like  this:  ''My  friend,  whatever  you 
remember  about  Jesus,  above  all  things  re- 
member that  he  was  human;-' and  1  have 
often  thought  of  it.  It  ife  almost  as  bad  a 
piece  of  skepticism  to  say  that  Jesus  was  not 
a  human  being,  as  to  say  that  he  was  not  the 
Son  of  God.  lie  had  our  trials,  aud  bore  up 
under  them.  He  fought  against  temptations 
and  weaknesses,  and  hunger  and  fatigue, 
and  he  fought  so  successfully  that  <jiod  was 
pleased  with  him.  I  have  often  dwelt  on 
those  words  that  came  from  heaven.  "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleas- 
ed." Now.  God  could  not  have  been  pleased 
with  one  who  had  not  earned  his  approval, 
and,  following  out  the  same  line  of  thought, 
Jesus  deliberately  chose  to  do  the  will  of 
God.  He  was  an  obedient  child;  in  other 
words,  he  could  truthfully  say,  "My  meat  is 
to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me."  Not 
because  it  was  always  easier  or  pleasanter  to 
do  that  will,  but  because  he  chose  to  obey 
God;  neither  was  it  because  he  could  not 
disobey,  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  could  have 
disobeyed,  if  he  chose,  just  as  I  can  disobey. 
In  studying  his  life,  we  lind,  instead,  all 
along  the  pathway,  it  rebuked  any  unbelief 
or  skepticism  we  may  be  likely  to  fall  into. 
For  instance,  we  sometimes  repine  because 
God  does  not  answer  our  prayers,  or  does 
not  give  us  what  we  crave  and  ask.  Neither 
did  he  answer  or  consent  to  the  request  that 
his  only  begotten  Son  made  when  he  prayed 
in  the  garden,  "  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  It  is  true, 
he  added  immediately  afterward,  "Neverthe- 
less, not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt." 

Now.  friends,  we  are  taught  to  follow 
Christ,  for  he  says,  "He  that  taketh  not  his 
cross,  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me."  And  if  we  are  to  follow  him,  can 
we  so  live  that  our  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  who  sent  us  V  You  may  say,  we  are  not 
sent,  as  Christ  was  sent.  In  answer  to  which 
I  again  and  again  revert  to  the  passage 
where  we  are  told  to  follow  him ;  and  again 
we  are  told  to  "seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  laito  you."  You  see,  if  our 
greatest  desire  is  to  obey,  even  as  Jesus  our 
Savior  obeyed, we  have  (J  od's  promise  that  he 
will  take  care  of  the  meat  and  the  drink  and 
the  clothing.  Do  you  not  remember  where 
he  says,  "Take  no  thought  for  the  life,  what 
ye  shall  eat,  nor  for  the  body,  what  ye  shall 
put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and 
the  body  than  raiment"  V  Please  read  all 
along  througli  this  twelfth  chapter  of  Luke, 
from  which  I  have  just  been  quoting,  and 
see  if  we  are  not  exhorted  to  forget,  as  it 
were,  our  meat  and  our  clothing,  in  our  de- 
sire for  that  spiritual  food  which  God  prom- 
ises to  all  his  children.  He  says  again,  "And 
seek  not  what  ye  shall  drink,  neither  be  ye 
of  doubtful  mind."  I  can  readily  imagine 
that  Peter,  or  perhaps  our  friend  Thomas,  of 
doubtful  mind,  here  interposes : 

"Lord,  how  is  it  we  shall  take  no  thought 
of  food  or  clothing  V  Under  what  conditions 
may  we  put  these  very  important  things  in 
life  as  only  secondary  "V" 


We  may  readily  infer  that  the  Savior  guess- 
ed their  thoughts,  for  he  says  immediately 
afterward,  "iiut  rather  seek  ye  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you." 

As  if  that  promise  were  not  enough,  he 
goes  on  still  further,  and  in  kind  and  loving 
words  says :  "  Fear  not,  little  fiock."  Were 
ever  any  words  more  appropriate  to  those 
poor  simple-hearted  fellows?  And  then  comes 
this  great  and  wonderful  promise,  making 
food  and  raiment  sink  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance, so  to  speak— "For  it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom." 
As  I  understand  it,  not  only  were  they  to  be 
supplied  with  the  neeesi'aries  of  life,  but  to 
those  who  will  seek  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness before  every  thing  else  the  world  can 
atford,  the  promise  is  ultimately  the  whole 
universe;  for  you  know  we  have  it  again  in 
Christ's  own  words,  in  that  wonderful  ser- 
mon, "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth." 

Do  you  ask  me  if  it  is  our  duty  to  stop 
working  and  toiling  for  food  and  raiment, 
and  houses  and  places  of  business,  and  en- 
deavor to  follow  Christ  by  having  no  earthly 
])OSsessions  ?  No,  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 
J3ut  I  do  understand,  that  in  all  our  business 
operations  our  foremost  thought  should  be, 
like  that  of  our  Savior,  to  do  the  will  of  our 
Father ;  that  is,  our  first  and  foremost  ob- 
ject and  aim  and  passion  in  life  should  not 
be  to  make  money,  neither  to  accumulate 
property,  nor  to  get  education,  but  to  do  the 
will  of  the  Father.  Let  me  try  to  make  a 
pen-picture  lor  a  suggestion.  You  know 
how  people  occasionally  get  carried  away 
with  some  single  idea  or  invention  of  theirs. 
One  learns  to  handle  bees,  and  he  rejoices  at 
every  opportunity  of  hiving  a  swarm  and 
transferring  a  colony.  He  will  even  go  and 
do  such  work  for  his  neighbors,  just  for  the 
fun  of  it,  working  for  nothing,  in  order  to 
test  his  ability  to  manage  tlie  little  insects. 
Another  one  loves  horses.  He  loves  to  prove 
his  ability  to  so  win  upon  their  affections 
and  feelings  as  to  be  able  to  manage  them  as 
liarey  did.  He  does  not  want  any  horses  to 
balk ;  but  yet  he  feels  so  certain  that  he  can 
handle  a  balky  horse  successfully,  he  re- 
joices at  the  opportunity  of  being  near  when 
a  horse  does  bulk.  Handling  horses  is  his 
meat  and  drink.  He  would  rather  do  it  than 
to  eat,  as  the  young  lawyer  says.  He  goes 
out  among  horses,  working  with  them  with- 
out charge,  just  because  he  loves  to,  and 
loves  the  horses.  His  object  is  not  to  make 
money—  at  least,  not  for  the  time  being.  It 
is  to  "follow  out  this  wonderful  new  world 
that  is  opening  to  him  in  this  direction,  and 
to  study  God,  perhaps,  through  (iod's  crea- 
tures. Jle  loves  tlie  work,  instead  of  loving 
the  money  that  it  brings  him. 

Now  to  go  back  to  this  man  wbo  goes  into 
business.  Suppose  he  has  become  thorough- 
ly converted.  He  has  studied  the  life  of  Je- 
sus until  he  rejoices  at  an  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  to  the  world  the  power  there 
is  in  the  maxims  Christ  has  taught.  He 
reads  to  the  world,  and  talks  to  it  about 
turning  the  other  cheek  also,  when  one  is 
persecuted.  The  world  "  pooh s  "  at  it,  be- 
cause the  idea  is  so  much  against  the  grain, 
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and  utterly  ridiculous.  Our  friend,  in  his 
zeal  to  demonstrate  that  the  teachings  of 
Christ  are  true  and  right,  almost  wishes 
somebody  would  test  his  love  for  his  Master 
by  striking  him  on  the  right  cheek.  Perhaps 
my  illustration  is  a  pretty  strong  one,  but  I 
can  imagine  such  an  enthusiast  on  thisj  sub- 
ject of  returning  good  for  evil ;  and  I  can 
imagine,  too,  that  the  love  and  devotion  to 
hi.s  Savior  should  be  the  prompting  motive 
and  the  impelling  power.  Now,  this  man 
can  not  go  and  get  into  a  quarrel,  to  demon- 
strate the  power  of  Christianity  ;  because  in 
so  doing  he  would  be  entirely  outside  of 
Christ's  teachings.  It  would  never  be  con- 
sistent for  a  Christian  to  do  such  a  thing. 
"Then,"  says  he  to  himself,  ''how  shall  I 
manage  to  get  where  jangles  and  quarrels 
are,  in  order  to  test  these  peace  principles?" 
After  some  thought  he  decides,  "I  will  go 
into  some  business,  not  to  make  money,  but 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  are  true."  In  going  into  business  he 
studies  the  model  life  again.  He  endeavors 
to  put  himself  under  Christ's  teachings.  One 
of  the  first  things  he  must  do  as  a  Christian 
business  man  is  to  be  straight  and  upright. 
There  must  be  no  prevarication,  no  evasion, 
no  swerving  one  hair  from  the  truth.  When 
tired  and  fatigued,  hungry  and  thirsty,  he 
must  be  frank  and  honest  — must  not  excuse 
himself;  that  is.  he  must  give  the  real  rea- 
son for  every  course  of  action  he  takes  up. 
If  he  has  made  a  mistake,  he  must  own  it  up 
to  the  full— to  the  very  letter.  Profit  and 
loss  must  not  bias  him  the  minutest  fraction. 
Further  than  that,  if  his  great  and  inspiring 
motive  is  to  win  souls,  and  do  God's  work, 
he  must  consent  to  bear  more  than  his  share 
of  the  burdens  and  trials  and  losses  of  busi- 
ness when  it  will,  in  his  opinion  and  judg- 
ment, be  the  means  of  furthering  this  great- 
er and  more  important  work.  All  else  has 
to  be  sunk  out  of  sight  in  the  desire  to  follow 
out  the  strict  spirit  and  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  More  than  that,  he  must  have  a 
kind  and  neighborly  feeling  toward  every 
one.  lie  must  show  in  his  looks  and  actions 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  for  him  to  serve  people. 
In  waiting  on  customers,  he  must  look  out 
for  the  wants  and  wishes  of  every  one  of 
them,  exactly  as  he  would  have  people  look 
out  for  his  wants  and  wishes.  Nay,  more  ; 
he  mtist  do  more  for  humanity  than  he  asks 
it  to  do  for  him.  He  must  start  out  with 
the  purpose  of  being  a  servant,  and  of  mak- 
ing his  service  a  loving  service.  When  you 
hear  that  some  very  dear  friend  is  sick,  and 
you  are  prevented  from  going  to  him,  if 
some  unexpected  opportunity  should  take 
you  right  there,  you  would  enjoy  waiting  on 
him,  and  making  him  comfortable.  Vou 
enjoy  it,  because  of  your  regard  for  him. 
Now,  the  individual  we  are  picturing  does 
business,  not  from  a  love  of  gain,  but  from  a 
love  of  the  busy  throng  of  humanity  whom 
he  meets  through  business.  No  matter  how 
selfish  or  disagreeable  are  the  characters 
that  are  thrown  in  his  way,  out  of  love  to 
(]hrist  he  treats  them  all  in  that  same 
friendly,  loving  sort  of  way.  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."    I  know  I  am  imposing  a  great  task 


upon  my  ideal  character.  There  are  peo- 
ple in  this  world  who  have  some  of  these  rare 
qualities,  but  perhaps  none  that  combine 
them  all.  We  sometimes  meet  with  successful 
merchants  or  clerks  who  have  a  wonderful 
gift  of  so  throwing  their  whole  souls  into  their 
business  that  they  can  look  out  for  the  needs 
and  interests  of  a  customer  as  if  it  were 
themselves,  or  as  one  would  try  to  please  his 
own  mother,  for  instance.  One  can  occa- 
sionally do  this,  and  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  thing  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself 
while  that  neighbor  is  a  pleasant,  generous 
person ;  but  I  tell  you,  friends,  just  try  to 
work  for  diflicult,  disagreeable  people  in 
that  way,  and  to  keep  persistently  doing  it,  no 
matter  how  unkindly  you  are  treated  in  re- 
turn, requires  something  almost  beyond 
what  is  human. 

You  may  say  that  I  am  putting  more  of  a 
load  on  one  individual  than  he  can  bear  up 
under  physically.  Well,  suppose  while  he 
does  all  his  strength  will  allow,  he  does  it 
with  the  meekness  and  humility  that  Christ 
teaches,  and  that  every  one  who  knows  him 
is  at  length  forced  to  believe  that  his  meat 
is  not  to  make  money,  or  get  a  great  name, 
or  praise  from  the  world,  but  that  it  is,  like 
our  text,  to  do  the  will  of  the  Master.  Sup- 
pose he  shows  the  same  zeal  and  intense  de- 
votion in  all  these  things  that  one  does  who 
loves  bees  and  horses,  or  things  of  that  na- 
ture, and  that  he  really  and  honestly,  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  cares  nothing  for 
the  money  or  property  that  he  may  gain, 
only  so  it  gives  him  facilities  for  showing 
forth  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Another  element  which  I  have  not  yet 
brought  in  would  be  that  he  should  be  look- 
ing up  the  destitute,  and  all  who  are  strug- 
gling hard  against  trials  and  adversity,  that 
he  should  make  his  business  the  means  of 
helping  the  helpless,  rather  than  those  who 
are  able-bodied  and  can  easily  take  care  of 
themselves ;  that,  instead  of  selecting  help- 
ers for  his  work,  he  clioose  not  the  easiest  to 
get  along  with  —  not  the  most  successful  and 
apt  —  not  the  brightest  and  best  educated, 
but,  rather,  those  who  needed  the  help  he 
could  give,  until  all  persons  understood 
his  work  was  Christ's  work,  and  not  for  the 
world. 

Well,  what  do  you  suppose  would  be  the 
result,  friends  V  I  hardly  need  ask  you.  It 
seems  to  me  I  can  see  your  faces  brighten 
and  soften  into  a  smile  already,  and  I  can  al- 
most hear  you  say,  ''  Why,  Mr.  Root,  the 
thing  is  incredible— impossible.  There  is 
not  a  man  living  who  can  do  it.  We  are  all 
human,  and  selfishness  is  so  ground  into  us 
that  it  would  have  to  be  an  angel  to  go  into 
business  and  do  as  you  have  mapped  it  out 
there.  But  if  it  could  be  done,  the  man 
would  build  up  the  most  magnificent  busi- 
ness the  world  has  ever  known.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  of  it,  but  yet  I  have  no  faith  it  could 
ever  be  done." 

Dear  friends,  I  have  been  in  business— ((o* 
in  business  —  very  extensively,  and  I  know 
something  about  it.  The  worst  hindrance 
that  I  know  of  to  the  best  and  largest  busi- 
ness houses  in  the  world  (and  I  have  dealt 
with  some  of  the  largest  that  exist),  is  selfish- 
aess.  It  is  little  tricks  and  twists,  as  it  were, 
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that  spoil  confidence  and  stop  trade,  or  induce 
customers  to  go  somewhere  else,  and  linally 
come  back  to  the  old  place,  with  the  sud  feel- 
ing that  the  world  is  about  all  alike.  We  can 
not  expect  to  lind  business  done  according 
to  the  golden  rule  anywhere.  To  come  right 
home,  dear  friends,  the  worst  drawback  to 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  business 
is  this  same  feature.  It  is  with  sadness 
and  sorrow  I  am  obliged  to  confess,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  most  careful  Avatchful- 
ness  and  prayer  for  God  to  help  me  over 
these  besetting  sins,  I  see  them  cropping  out 
here  and  there,  and  all  around.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  it,  our  business  has  been  blessed  — 
blessed  far  more  than  we  deserve.  If  it 
were  indeed  true,  that  my  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  the  Master,  I  should  be  very  differ- 
ent from  what  I  am  now.  I  find  this  same 
disposition  in  the  clerks  who  are  working, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not  there ; 
for  they  would  have  to  be  more  than  human, 
if  they  did  not  lean  tow^ard  my  interests  in 
all  transactions.  In  the  contents  of  a  single 
mail  I  find  complaints  like  these.  One  very 
good  kind  friend  writes  that  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors we  sent  him  were  broken,  and  that  the 
piece  of  blade  that  was  broken  off  was  not 
in  the  package,  and  so  it  could  not  have 
been  broken  on  the  way.  The  clerk  who  put 
up  the  order,  surely  did  not  do  as  he  would 
be  done  by ;  because  if  he  were  buying  a 
l)air  of  scissors,  and  paid  the  full  price  for 
them,  he  would  want  two  full  blades.  An- 
other clerk  was  going  to  send  a  friend  a  pair 
of  spectacles  with  the  case  half  an  inch 
shorter,  so  that  they  could  not  be  put  into 
the  case ;  and  when  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion, said  it  was  the  best  that  we  could  do. 
Cases  of  a  proper  size  were  up  on  the  shelf, 
and  forgotten.  To  do  as  you  would  be  done 
by,  would  prompt  that  the  clerk  should 
come  to  me  wdth  the  words,  or  something 
like  them, ''  Why,  Mr.  Root,  you  surely  do 
not  mean  to  send  out  cases  that  are  not  long 
enough  for  the  spectacles  the  customers  buy 
with  them  ?  " 

And  so  it  is  all  through.  The  prevailing 
motive  in  life  is  not  to  give  everybody  else 
just  what  you  would  like  yourself,  but  to  get 
rid  of  inconvenient  stock,  and  to  get  it  off 
from  your  hands.  Poor  short-sighted  hu- 
manity, who  fondly  hope  to  prosper  by  such 
poor  sliort-sighted  economy  I 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  am,  perhaps,  a 
little  iincharitable,  and  may  be  it  was  this  sin 
of  half-heartedness  that  allowed  things  to  go 
in  this  shape,  rather  than  a  w^ant  of  care  for 
the  needs  and  rights  of  our  customers.  A 
great  many  times  things  of  this  kind  come 
about  because  the  person  who  allowed  it  to 
pass  did  not  seem  to  recognize  that  it  was 
especially  /(/,s  business  to  attend  to  the  mat- 
ter. This  brings  out  another  element  that  is 
needed  to  follow  Christ.  It  is,  that  you 
should  protest  against  wrong,  whenever  it 
comes  to  your  notice.  Do  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  thinking  that  one  who  follows  .Jesus 
must  let  every  thing  go  in  this  world  just  as 
he  finds  it.  Of  course,  some  wisdom  and 
discretion  are  needed  to  decide  just  how  far 
a  Christian  should  interfere,  and  how  far  he 
should  let  things  pass. 

Since  the  first  part  of  this  article  was  writ- 


ten, I  have  attended  a  convention  at  Colum- 
bus, and  am  now  home  again,  bringing 
many  pleasant  memories  with  me.  I  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  many  new  friends, 
and  have  received  many  excellent  hints  and 
suggestions  from  them.  I  found  a  new  lot 
of  brothers,  as  it  were.  And  now,  friends, 
perhaps  I  shall  surprise  you  a  little  if  1  tell 
you  of  one  little  simple  remark  that  I  trea- 
sure up,  and  thank  the  kind  friend  who  said 
it,  more  than  for  any  thing  else  I  now  re- 
member. This  friend  and  myself  were  hav- 
ing a  little  familiar  chat,  and  he  was  asking 
about  the  factory,  and  my  boys  and  girls. 
Finally,  with  some  little  apology,  he  spoke  as 
follows  : 

'•Mr.  Root,  I  have  followed  you  many 

years ;  I  read  your  Home  Papers,  and  love 

them  ;   and  I  have  often  wondered  how  you 

bear  such  a  multitude  of  cares  as  you  carry, 

being,  at  the  same  time,  only  the  'slight  and 

frail-looking  man  you  are.    Now,  after  say- 

j  ing  this  I  want  to  find  fault  a  little.    I  visit- 

I  ed  you  several  years  ago ;  and  while  there  I 

i  heard  you  reprove  one  of  the  young  ladies, 

I  in  a  way  that  seemed  hardly  in  keeping  with 

'  your  general  character.    She  made  no  reply, 

but  seemed  very  much  hurt.     Now,  1  want 

to  know  if  you' are  in  the  habit  of  doing  so 

often;  and  if  you   know  how  it  may  hurt 

your  influence,  and  hinder  the  work  I  know 

you  are  trying  to  do." 

I     Although  the  above  were  not  the  exact 
j  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  they  are 
the  substance.     And  may  God  bless  that 
friend  for  having  said  them  !    One  whose 
meat  it  is  to  do  the  will  of  the  Master  should 
I  be  ready  enough  and  bold  enough  to  reprove 
j  and  to  remonstrate  in  just  that  way,  and  un- 
I  der  just  those  circumstances.    And  my  mind 
ran  over  the  years  that  have  followed  since 
I  that  incident,  although  I  can  not  now  re- 
!  member  it.     It  was  worth  more  than  I  can 
j  tell,  dear  friends,  to  know  that  I  had  made 
real  progress  against  that  one  besetting  sin. 
j  It  has  been  hard  ground  to  fight  over,  and 
for  years  it  seemed  as  though  the  progress 
made  was  scarcely  visible  ;  but  through  the 
grace  of  the  dear  JMaster,  the  hard  stern  dis- 
position I  inherited  from  away  back  in  the 
line  of  the  Puritans  has  been  slowly  molded 
and  made  over.    It  is  but  a  few  days  ago 
since  I  was  congratulating  myself  that  al- 
most a  year  had  passed  since  I  had  given 
way  to  that  fretful,  fault-finding  disposition, 
and  really  ''  scolded."    Now,  friends,  I  have 
i  been  greatly  helped  in  this  work  by  the  ad- 
'  monition,  in  plain  talk,  of  Christian 'friends  ; 
therefore  if  you  are  to  do  Christ's  work  you 
must  be  ready  to  reprove  in  just  the  way 
I  that  the  friend  talked  to  me  at  the  conven- 
tion. 

Before  closing  this  talk  I  want  to  give  you 

a  letter,  just  as  it  came  from  a  brother  who, 

like  myself,  is  trying  to  light  the  good  light. 

!  I  believe  it  will  give  a  good  raairy  of  us  a  lift 

toward  eternal  life.    Let  us  read  it : 

Friend  Ro<)t:—H  wish  I  could  say  Brother  Root),  I 
cannot  do  without  Gleanings.  I  would  as  soon  do 
without  my  supper.  I  can  thank  you  for  one  thing, 
at  least,  for  sending  out  sample  copies.  I  sent  to 
you  for  one  in  1878.  I  then  took  the  bee-fever.  I 
read  and  re-read  that  number  until  I  dreamed  of 
bees.    I  then  sent  for  s  dollar  quepn  and  two  hj-^ 
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brids.  The  hybrids  were  a  failure,  but  the  dollar 
queen  is  as  good  as  I  want  for  that  sum  of  money. 
After  I  first  saw  her  laying,  I  saw  yellow  bees  almost 
every  night.  If  you  ever  saw  a  happy  fellow  it  was 
I  when  the  first  Italians  came  out  to  play  one  even- 
ing; then  I  had  the  bees,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
take  care  of  them.  I  concluded  to  take  Gleanings. 
It  did  not  take  me  long  to  think  you  were  abetter 
man  than  I  was.  The  Home  Papers  were  the  first 
thing  to  read,  and  I  can  thank  God  to-day  for  them. 
After  following  you  in  your  trials  I  saw  things  in  a 
different  light,  and  yet  I  am  a  sinner.  It  seems  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  a  Christian.  When  I  get  to  be 
tolerably  good  (in  my  own  opinion),  some  one  gives 
a  push  backward,  then  good-by  to  religion  for 
awhile.  I  am  so  weak  on  that  point,  it  takes  a  good 
while  to  get  up  there  awain.  There  are  three  things 
in  "Paradise"  superior  to  religion.  They  are  drinking 
whisky,  swearing,  and  chewing  tobacco.  The  men 
and  boys  swear  almost  to  a  man  (or  boy)  as  the  case 
may  be.  I  do  neither,  and  yet  I  feel  the  need  of 
more  of  the  right  kind  of  spirit.  1  know  right  from 
wrong,  but  the  flesb  is  stronger  than  the  spirit.  I 
would  tell  you  more  of  my  trials,  but  have  written 
too  much  now.  Please  forgive  me  this  time,  for  I 
believe  you  are  a  friend  to  sinners.  I  wish  you  suc- 
cess in  your  undertakings,  for  I  believe  you  deserve 
the  blessings  of  God  and  man. 
Paradise,  Mo.,  Dec.  15, 1883.  James  T.  Swan. 

There  are  several  points  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  in  the  above.  Friend  S.  says  he 
likes  Gleanings  as  well  as  his  supper;  and 
a  little  further  on,  that  he  dreamed  of  the 
yellow  bees  almost  every  night.  That  is  a 
good  symptom,  friend  S.,  that  you  are  mak- 
ing progress  in  bee  culture  ;  and  in  the  same 
way'it  is  a  good  symptom  when  you  dream 
of  holding  in  your  temper  while  you  are  try- 
ing to  be  a  Christian.  1  remember  that,  for 
the  first  year  after  my  conversion,  when  I 
used  to  dream  that  I  had  given  way  to  my 
temper,  I  awoke  in  awful  remorse  and  sor- 
row. By  and  by,  perhaps  after  a  year  or 
more,  I  used  to  dream  of  praying'  when 
tempted  ;  and,  oh  what  a  relief  it  was  I  for  in 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  my  dream  a  loving 
Savior  always  responded  promptly.  Friend 
S.  imagined  that  I  was  a  better  man  than  he 
was.  But,  ynu  see  he  did  not  know  me. 
He  says  it  seems  impossible  to  be  a  Christian. 
My  friends,  he  had  that  feeling  just  because 
he  had  squared  himself  right  before  Satan, 
and  had  begun  the  tight.  Don't  be  frightened 
when  you  feel  the  same  way  ;  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  saj;  for  even  one  brief 
second,  "  Good-by,  religion."  We  all  know, 
dear  friend,  that  it  takes  quite  a  little  spell 
to  get  back  after  we  once  yield  to  temptation, 
and  get  away.  I  hope,  dear  friend  S.,  that  I 
am  a  friend  to  sinners,  even  as  the  Savior 
was  and  is  a  friend  to  sinners  like  myself. 
Never  hesitate  about  saying  right  out, 
'•  i?ro^/if ?•  Root."  when  writing  to  me.  The 
term  "'  brother"  gave  me  a  tlirill  of  pleasure 
the  first  day  I  went  into  the  prayer-meeting, 
and  I  have  not  forgotten  the  pleasant  sound 
of  it  yet.  It  comes  with  even  more  of  a 
thrill,  if  any  thing,  when  it  is  used  by  those 
who  have  not  yet  made  an  open  confession, 
for  it  means  to  me  a  recognition  of  that  one 
great  Father,  and  the  infmite  love  that  he  so 
freely  extends  to  us  all,  even  though  we  be 
sinners. 

Now,  then,  dear  friends,  how  is  it  V  What 
is  your  meat  V  Is  it  bees  and  honey,  and 
the  things  of  this  world,  or  is  there  really  an 
under-current,  stronger  and  greater  than  all 
the  world  can  furuish,  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
who  in  loving  kindness  died  for  us  V 
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Who  can  furnish  us  with  some  horsemint  seedi 


A  DiscoTJNT  of  two  per  cent  will  be  given  on  all 
orders  before  Feb.  1^ 

Until  further  notice  we  will  pay  10  cents  each  for 
the  following:  January  Juvenile,  February  Glean- 
ings and  Jdvenile,  and  May  Juvenile,  1883.  And 
all  numbers  of  18T5. 

Lest  some  one  take  our  f  ricKd  to  task  who  writes  a 
little  poem  on  p.  59,  for  saying  the  bees  carry  the 
wax  upon  their  legs,  I  would  suggest  that  he  probably 
means  by  the  term  wax,  the  propolis  which  they  get 
from  balm-of-gilead  and  other  similar  trees. 


A  GOOD  many  years  ago  we  made  honey-extrac- 
tors to  turn  the  frame  Inside  of  the  extractor.  As 
it  made  quite  a  little  more  expense,  we  never  rec- 
ommended them  very  much.  As  several  of  eur 
friends  are  now  calling  for  such,  we  will  say  that  we 
can  furnish  them  made  in  that  way  for  any  kind  of 
frame  for  $1.50  more  than  the  usual  price.  This 
additional  expense  is  because  a  larger  can  must  be 
used,  as  well  as  larger  Inside  work. 


BEESWAX,  AGAIN. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
advance  the  price  of  fdn.  3  cts.  per  lb.  on  all  orders 
received  after  the  last  mail  on  the  last  day  of  Janu- 
ary. At  present  we  will  pay  33  cts.  per  lb.  cash,  or 
.S5  in  trade  for  wax.  Our  selling  price  will  be  40  cts. 
for  common  run,  and  48  for  selected.  We  hope  there 
is  a  stock  in  the  old  countries  that  can  be  profitably 
shipped  to  us  at  these  prices. 


DECLINE  IN  PRICES. 

While  we  are  having  jangles  about  the  advance 
of  wax  and  glass,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  on  oth- 
er things  we  are  having  a  decline,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  heard  anybody  complain  when  I  charged 
him  less  than  the  printed  price.  Singular,  isn't  it? 
Well,  the  enamel  cloth  that  we  have  been  selling  so 
many  tons  of,  we  can  now  furnish  you  for  20  cts.  per 
yard  (45  inches  wide,  remember),  or  a  whole  piece  of 
13  yards  for  $2,25;  10  pieces  for  $20.00.  Nails  of  all 
kinds  are  very  much  lower  than  our  price  list  gives 
it.  Prices  furnished  on  application.  Our  celebrated 
$4..50  scale  is  now  only  $4.00;  2  for  $7.50.  There  is 
also  quite  a  decline  in  screws,  and  on  many  of  the 
counter  goods,  all  of  which  you  will  find  in  our  new 
price  list  now  in  press. 


TOBACCO  OR  WHISKY? 

A  i'RiEND  takes  exception  to  our  statement,  that 
tobacco  is  doing  more  harm  than  intoxicating  liq- 
uors. I  presume  that  those  who  hold  to  this  opinion 
mean  that  tobacco  leads  indirectly  to  more  harm; 
for  those  who  never  commence  to  use  tobacco,  rare- 
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ly  if  ever  commence  whisky.  Did  you  ever  know  a 
man  to  drink,  who  did  not  use  tobacco  first?  Dr. 
Kellojro-  cn^f-  that  the  boy  who  voluntarily  com- 
mences to  use  tobacco  which  he  does  not  like  will 
surely  take  up  with  the  next  vice  that  pi-esents  it- 
self to  him,  that  he  does  like. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  PUMP. 

The  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  this  beautiful 
little  implement  has  decided,  like  the  publisher  of 
the  Story  of  the  Bible,  that  he  can  not  let  me  retail 
them  any  more  at  Tocts. ;  therefore  the  price  will 
be,  hereafter,  $1.00;  two  for  fl.75;  or  one-fourth 
dozen  for  $3.25;  so  you  see  that  you  will  have  to 
"chip  in"  as  above,  if  you  want  them  at  the  old 
price  of  75  cts.  as  there  will  be  quite  a  saving  on 
freight  and  express  by  so  doing,  it  will  not  be  so  bad 
an  idea,  after  all.    

Quite  a  number  of  the  friends  have  written  at  dif- 
ferent times,  telling  us  to  keep  Gleanings  going  as 
long  as  it  is  published,  and  when  we  want  the  pay, 
to  send  in  the  bill.  Now,  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
keep  right  on  sending  it  to  you  year  after  year,  if  we 
are  only  assured  that  you  want  it;  therefore  our 
subscription  clerk  will  hereafter  put  a  letter  O  on 
the  label  to  your  journal,  and  this  means  that  we 
are  not  to  stop  it  until  you  tell  us  to.  We  expect,  of 
course,  you  will  send  us  $1.00  each  year,  on  or  about 
the  first  of  January.  But  the  idea  is,  the  paper  is 
not  to  be  stopped  until  you  order  it  stopped. 

STORY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  publisher  of  the  above  book  absolutely  for- 
bids my  selling  it  at  retail  at  the  very  low  price  of  75 
cts.  each,  and  is  not  willing  to  let  me  have  the  books 
unless  I  sell  single  copies  at  not  less  than  $1.25  by 
mail,  or  $1.10  by  freight  or  express.  I  can,  however, 
sell  two  copies  for  $1.75,  or  one-fourth  dozen  for 
$2.25;  so  if  you  want  it  at  the  old  price  you  will  have 
to  get  two  of  your  neighbors  to  join  in  with  you, 
making  a  small  wholesale  transaction  of  it.  Remem- 
ber that  the  postage  is  15  cts.  in  any  case.  As  the 
book  is  wonderfully  cheap  at  even  $1.25, 1  presume 
the  publisher  is  right  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I 

CHANGE    IN    THE    PRICE     OF    THE    BRITISH    BEE 
JOURNAL. 

The  B.  B.  J.  is  now,  like  Gleanings,  a  semi-month- 
ly. But  they  have  advanced  their  price  to  7  shillings, 
which  would  be  about  $1.75  a  year,  of  our  money. 
The  best  arrangement  we  can  make  with  them  will 
make  it  necessary  to  charge  $1.40  for  it  to  our  sub- 
scribers. This  includes  postage  and  all.  As  we  have 
heretofore  been  exchanging  the  B.  B.  J.  for  Glean- 
ings even  up,  we  shall  be  out  of  pocket,  unless  the 
friends  whose  subscriptions  run  into  1884  will  make 
it  up  to  us  at  the  rate  of  $1.40  per  year.  Subscrip- 
tions may  be  sent  us  as  heretofore,  and  we  will  mail 
the  journals  as  we  receive  them  from  England,  all 
In  one  package.       

DIVISION-BOARDS  AND  DUMMIES. 

After  the  article  from  friend  Porter  was  in  type, 
he  sent  us  the  following: 

Another  advantage  in  favor  of  the  full  10-f rame 
hives  should  be  named.  Those  who  winter  on  the 
summer  stands  can  leave  the  dummies  or  division- 
boards  in,  or  replace  with  a  cushion  on  one  side,  and 
give  that  much  more  protection. 

While  we  are  about  it,  why  not  use  a  frame  of  sec- 
tions in  place  of  the  dummy,  and  then  the  bees  will 
have  room  to  store  in  on  the  side  as  well  as  on  the 
top  of  the  brood;  and  this  is  exactly  the  way  we 
have  for  years  managed  Simplicity  and  chaff  hives 


for  side  storing.  If  we  really  do  not  want  the  bees 
to  store  honey  at  the  ^de  as  well  as  above,  put  in  the 
chaff-cushion  division-board  in  common  use.  Then 
they  will  all  be  ready  fixed  for  winter,  as  friend 
Porter  suggests. 

DECLINE  IN  HONEY,  SUGAR,  ETC. 

Our  friends  may  read  all  the  sugars  in  our  price 
list  at  >/2  cent  lower,  with  the  exception  of  the  Early 
Amber.  With  the  decline  we  have  had  in  sugar, 
honey  seems  likely  to  come  down  some,  and  we  have 
been  offered  very  choice  honey  so  low  lately  that  we 
now  offer  it  for  an  even  10  cts.  per  Iti.,  in  lots  of  not 
less  than  .50  lbs.  At  this  low  price  you  will  have  to 
furnish  or  pay  for  the  package.  The  most  conven- 
ient shipping-can  is  the  iron  jacket.  A  five-gallon 
can  is  worth  08  cts.,  which  makes  the  price  of  the 
can,  honey  and  all,  $5.68;  or  a  100-pound  can,  can 
and  all,  $11.10.  It  seems  to  me  at  these  prices  honey 
should  come  into  general  use  as  an  article  of  diet. 
The  honey  we  offer  at  this  price  is  clover  and  bass- 
wood.  We  can  furnish  you  goldenrod  and  other  fall 
honey  at  one  cent  lower  still. 


A  WORD  TO  THOSE     GETTING     OUT    PRICE     LISTS    OR 
CIRCULARS. 

I  FEAR  some  of  the  friends,  in  ordering  circulars, 
especially  those  containing  considerable  matter, 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  costs  as  much  to  set  the 
type  for  500  as  for  10,000.  For  instance,  a  price  list 
like  friend  Doolittle's  can  be  made  for  2  cts.  each, 
providing  5000  or  more  are  wanted  at  a  time;  where- 
as if  somebody  wanted  only  500,  they  would  cost  10 
cts.  each— $50.00.  Friend  Viallon  also  has  a  very 
pretty  price  list,  but  he  had  only  1000,  so  they  cost 
him  about  314  cts.  each.  After  the  type  was  all  up, 
and  we  had  got  it  in  the  press,  ready  to  print,  we 
could  easily  have  given  him  another  thousand  for 
not  over  1'/;  cts.  each.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  when 
you  go  to  work  to  get  up  any  thing  that  costs  so 
much,  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  extra  thousand  or 
two,  before  the  type  is  distributed.  If  you  want  to 
increase  your  business,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
surely  would  be  worth  what  they  cost,  to  give  away 
to  your  customers,  or  to  hand  around  among  their 
neighbors. 

"WHY  DO  I  HAVE  TO    KEEP  WRITING,    TO  MAKE   MT 
JOURNAL  COME  PROMPTLY?" 

We  are  sometimes  severely  blamed  because  sub- 
scribers have  to  write  repeatedly,  to  get  missing 
numbers.  Now,  friends,  they  are  all  mailed  from 
here  promptly;  that  is,  they  all  go  from  our  office 
wrong,  or  they  all  go  right.  When  the  address  is 
once  in  type,  it  stands,  unless  you  order  it  changed, 
and  Gleanings  is  issued  regularly.  We  do  not  skip 
for  Christmas,  for  Fourth  of  July,  or  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  Now,  as  the  trouble  must  be  at  one  end 
of  the  route  or  the  other,  it  seems  to  me  the  fault 
must  be  at  your  postofflce.  A  great  many  have  got 
at  the  mischief  by  interviewing  the  postmaster,  and 
inquiring  if  there  were  not  some  one  else  of  the 
same  name,  or  nearly  the  same,  who  got  their  mail. 
It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  people  who  are 
not  bee-keepers  often  like  to  read  Gleanings;  and 
when  it  gets  into  their  box  they  take  it  and  use  it, 
even  if  the  initials  of  the  name  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be.  Of  course,  we  will  always  cheerfully 
send  another  copy  whenever  you  miss  any  particu- 
lar one,  and  we  are  always  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  furnishing  extra  copies  for  samples;  so  If  you 
can  stand  it  we  can. 
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PUT  ON  YOUR  COUNTY. 

The  troubles,  losses,  vexations,  and  disappoint- 
ments, in  consequence  of  having  goods  sent  wrong 
on  account  of  the  county  being  omitted,  are  not  yet 
over.  You  may  say  that  we  can  find  the  county  by 
the  Postal  Guide;  but  the  Postal  Guides  are  often 
wrong.  Every  man  knows  better  what  county  he 
lives  in,  than  anybody  else;  and  it  seems  to  me  he  is 
the  one  to  tell.  A  friend  writes  to-day  that  he  does 
not  think  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  omitting 
the  county,  as  he  had  given  it  in  his  previous  letter. 
The  trouble  is,  friends,  how  can  wc  know  that  there 
has  been  a  "previous  letter,"  unless  you  say  so? 
Old  regular  customers  we  can  remember,  it  is  true; 
but  where  from  100  to  300  letters  are  coming  daily, 
just  think  of  the  task  of  looking  up  the  correspond- 
ence for  each  one  who  omits  to  give  his  county.  I  do 
not  see  any  other  way  than  to  have  it  printed  on  all 
your  stationery. 

THE  PURPLE  BASKET. 

In  my  article  on  half-heartedness  on  p.  16,  last 
number,  I  told  you  I  would  at  once  make  some  ar- 
rangement for  matter  demanding  immediate  atten- 
tion. Well,  we  have  got  the  arrangement.  It  is  a 
little  willow  basket  with  a  card  securely  tacked  to 
one  side.  On  this  card  is  printed  in  plain  black  let- 
ters,— 

To  clerk  receiving  this  basket :  Attend  to  contents 
immediately.  Then  give  to  next  clerk  to  whom  it 
belongs.  Be  sure  to  have  an  answer  of  some  kind 
go  out  bv  next  mall.  When  you  can't  get  any 
further  with  it,  put  it  on  my  desk.  A.  I.  KoOT. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  basket  we  have  got  this: 
Don't  let  this  basket  rest. 
Till  it  fetches  round  on  Mr.  Root's  desk. 

The  basket  was  finished  just  before  opening  a  large 
mail,  and  I  tell  you  it  did  excellent  service  just  that 
one  day.  It  was  traveling  almost  constantly,  and 
reached  nearly  every  desk  in  the  offlce  during  the 
day,  and  resulted  in  straightening  out  a  good  many 
jangles,  and  getting  replies  back  to  the  badly  used 
friends  by  the  very  first  mail.  Now,  then,  when  you 
write  something  that  needs  urgent  attention,  just 
say,  "The  clerk  who  opens  the  mail  will  please  put 
this  at  once  In  the  purple  basket."  And  then  if  you 
do  not  get  some  kind  of  a  reply  by  return  mail,  it 
will  be  funny.  

SETTLING    ACCOUNTS. 

As  usual  at  the  close  of  the  year,  we  have  more  or 
less  wrangling  in  attempting  to  settle  up  all  unfin- 
ished balances;  and  there  is  one  point  on  which  I 
fear  a  good  many  of  the  friends  misunderstand  us. 
It  isnot  that  we  wish  to  get  every  cent  that  is  due 
us,  but  we  want  things  right.  If  there  is  35  cts.  due 
us,  we  want  it;  and  if  there  is  35  cts.  due  you,  we 
want  to  pay  it,  and  I  hope  we  ^re  just  as  vehement 
in  trying  to  have  the  latter  made  right,  as  the  for- 
mer. I  have  been  accused  of  being  "  fierce  on  a 
dun."  I  think  likely  I  am,  dear  friends;  but  many 
of  you  have  found  out  that  I  am  "  fierce  "  when  the 
balance  is  the  other  way.  The  clerk  who  has  charge 
of  the  matter  tells  me  that  we  have  sent  statements 
to  about  1500  people  who  have  credits  here,  and 
Sometimes  we  have  had  quite  a  jangling  in  trying  to 
make  them  take  what  belongs  to  them.  For  in- 
stance, after  a  credit  has  stood  a  year,  and  we  do  not 
get  any  reply  in  regard  to  settlements,  we  write  to 
the  postmaster,  if  he  says  the  man  has  moved 
away,  we  write  to  the  postmaster  where  he  now  re- 
sides, and  so  on;  and  a  few  of  the  friends  have  got 


indignant  about  it,  and  have  told  us  to  give  it  to 
some  charitable  institution,  and  stop  dunning  them 
with  postals.  Please  bear  in  mind,  now,  will  you 
not?  that  our  business  has  gone  beyond  my  immedi- 
ate eye,  or  my  recollection,  and  that  a  great  part  of 
it  is  done  by  clerks  who  simply  follow  established 
rules;  and  I  hope  you  will  find  them  just  as  anxious 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  establishment  as  to  collect 
them.  You  can  not  think  how  it  lubricates  the 
wheels  of  the  machinery  of  our  business  to  have  all 
of  you  reply  promptly  when  you  get  a  card  of  debit, 
or  credit  either.  If  our  account  is  not  right,  please 
"  say  so;  "  and  if  it  takes  of  your  time,  and  postage 
too,  say  so.  Make  out  your  bill,  and  I  will  gladly  pay 
it.  If  you  are  awful  busy,  just  tell  your  little  girl  to 
write  us  about  it.  I  like  to  do  business  with  little 
girls,  and  little  boys  too,  for  they  will  almost  always 
talk,  and  they  generally  talk  right  out,  no  matter 
whom  it  hits. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 

The  Maine  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  hold 
their  annual  convention  at  Lewiston,  Feb.  U  and  15, 
1884.  F.  O.  Additon,  Prcs. 

Wm.  Hoyt,  Sec. 

The  15th  annual  convention  of  the  Northeastern 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  of  New  York  will  be  held 
in  Syracuse,  Jan.  33,  S3,  and  34.  1884.  Judging  from 
the  programme  we  have  received,  a  profitable  time 
is  anticipated. 


CIKCUIiARS  RECEIVED. 

Friend  T.  R.  Good.  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  has  sent  us  a 
postal  price  list  of  queens  and  bees  for  1884. 

U-  B.  Dodge,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us  a  one- 
page  price  list  of  bees,  queens,  and  supplies. 

Bright  Bros.,  Mazeppa,  Minn.,  send  out  a  very 
pretty  price  list  for  1884,  we  presume,  although  it  Is 
dated  '83. 

M.  H.  Hunt,  of  Bell  Branch,  Mich.,  has  just  order- 
ed from  our  press  his  annual  circular  of  apiarian 
supplies. 

As  you  will  see  in  another  column,  we  have  just 
shipped  friend  Viallon  his  regular  annual  announce- 
ment for  the  coming  season,  relative  to  bee  matters. 

Guyton  Bros.,  Waco.  Tex.,  have  likewise  lately  re- 
ceived from  our  job  rooms  their  circular  and  price 
list  of  bee  fixtures  for  1884. 

Friends  Flanagan  &  Illinski,  of  Belleville,  111.,  have 
also  received  from  here  their  annual  price  list  of 
bees  and  apiarian  supplies. 

Lest  you  may  think  our  printers  have  not  been 
very  busy  this  past  month,  we  will  add  that  they 
have  also  just  printed  a  price  list  of  apiarian  supplies 
for  F.  A.  Salisbury  &  Co..  Geddes,  N.  Y.,  and  have 
several  more  now  in  process  of  completion,  which 
will  be  duly  announced  when  done.  In  sending  for 
estimates,  some  of  the  friends  have  asked  for  low 
rates,  on  account  of  this  being  the  dull  part  of  the 
season.  Please  remember  that  winter  is  the  printer's 
harvest-time,  and  summer  his  vacation.  The  rush 
in  the  saw-room  seems  to  be  transferred  to  the  type- 
room  just  now.  But  whether  we  do  the  work  in 
summer  or  winter,  we  will  alway.s  give  our  lowe.st 
rates;  and  please  remember,  too,  that  our  rates  In- 
clu<le  the  free  use  of  any  of  our  cuts.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  saving  that  other 
parties  will  do  your  work  for  a  little  less? 

Mrs.  Cotton  sends  out  a  new  circular  for  1884,  and 
also  a  now  and  revised  edition  of  her  bee-book.  I 
can  not  find  that  she  ott'ors  the  book  for  sale,  except 
with  the  drawings  and  ilhistrations  for  making  the 
hive,  i\t  four  (toUarx.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  con- 
sistently give  any  different  advice  to  those  who  make 
inquiries  in  regard  to  her,  from  that  we  gave  a  year 
or  so  ago,  as  follows: 

I  am  biiim- askpil  my  opinion  of  the  new  circulars  Mr.s.  Cot- 
ton is  apraiii  sending  out  quite  plentif nlly.  The  statements  she 
makes,  and  the  prices  she  charges  tor  the  goods  she  sends  out, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  forbid  her  being  classed  with  our  regu- 
lar supply  dealers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  strings  of  complaints 
against  her  that  have  filled  our  bee-journals  for  years  past. 
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As  a  rale,  no  one  has  complained  that  the  poods  in 
our  counter  store  were  high-priced,  tor,  in  fact,  the 
success  of  the  plan  depended  on  selling  goods  for 
even  change,  and  that  the  labor  saved  by  so  doing 
would  enable  us  to  sell  them  less  than  usual.  Well, 
there  have  been  a  few  complaints  that  some  of  the 
~5-cent  goods  were  high  in  price.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  any  article  costing  15  cents  or  over  must  be 
sold,  a  single  one  at  a  time,  for  25  cents.  We  have 
often  thought  of  a  SO-cent  counter,  but  disliked  more 
complication.  However,  the  trade  has  at  last  grown 
to  it.  Below  we  give  you  a  list  of  the  goods  taken 
out  of  the  25-cent  counter,  which  will  be  hereafter  20 
cents  each.  Wholesale  prices  will,  of  course,  be  as 
heretofore.    Also  some  new  goods. 

Postage.]  [Pr.  of  10,  of  100 

3  i  BIT,  best  make,  ?«,  5-16.  14.  or  3-16  . .  |  1  85  |  17  50 
18  I  BKAOE,  Carpenter's,  with  set  screw, 

just  right  for  tapping  trees  |  1  60  |  15  00 

2  I  BSUSH,  OOUNTEE,  neat  and  useful . . . .  ]  1  75  |  16  00 

i  I  BUENEE,  ( L«mp),  Sun  hinge.  No |  1  85  |  17  50 

48  I  CLOTHESPINS,  best  wooden,  6  doz.  in  a 

basket,  basket  and  all,  only  20c. ...  |  1  60  |  15  00 

5  I  FILE,  DOUBLE-EOTEE,  10  in.,with  handle  I  1  60  |  15  00 
9  I  FILE,  FLAT  MILL,  10-inch |  1  85  1  17  00 

18  I  GLUE,  1  pound |  1  80  |  20  CO 

For  making  cheirographs,   or  carpenter's  use;    an  excellent 

articlp. 

8  I  HAMMEE,  METAL  HANDLE,- inlaid  with 

Walnut,  Light  and  Handsome. .. .  |  1  60  |  15  00 

19  I  HATCHET,  chilled  iron.  Painted  Red  |  1  65  |  16  00 
2  I  KNIFE.  2-BLADE,  Fine   Quality.  Am.  |  1  90  1  li<  00 

6  I  OIL  STONE  SLIP,  the  best 1 1  70  I  16  00 

18  I  PAEAFFINE,  per  lb |  3  25  |  31  00 

For  waxing  honev  barrels,  putting  in  starch,  etc.  etc. 

2  I  PENCIL,  AUTOMATIC,  Eagle, |  1  65  |  16  00 

With  copying  lead.    This  pencil  has  been  a  great  boon  to  me. 

It  writes  very  easily,  and  makes  a  plain  purple  mark  that  wiU 
copy  as  well  as  a  copying  ink  if  desired .  A  box  of  3  leads  for 
above,  same  price  as  pencil . 

10  I  PAPETEEIE,  or  box  of  stationery |  1  75  |  16  00 

Containing  24  envelopes,  and  24  sheets  paper,  fine  paper,  and 
a  beautiful  bo.x  to  keep  it  in. 

3  I  PL7EES,  FLAT  NOSE,  EOUND  NOSE,   and 

LONO  NOSE 1 1  75  1 16  00 

These  are  polished  steel,  and  a  verv  pretty  and  useful  tool. 


5iPUTT7  KNIFE  |  1  60  I  15  00 

Fine  steel,  cocoa-wood  handles,  steel  ferule,  beautifully  fln- 

Ishedj  with  stiff  blades  or  thin  elastic  blades,  as  you  choose. 

Excellent  for  scraping  off  wax  and  propolis  in  bee-hives.    The 

blades  are  made  extra  wide  with  this  end  in  view. 

3  1  EOBINSON  CEUSOE,  Complete |  1  75  1 16  00 

Illustr.ated  bv  manv  pictures,  240  pages,  line  print. 

3  I  SOISSOES,  GENTS'  solid  steel |  1  80  1 17  00 

4  I  SHEAES,   solid   steel  blades,  nickel- 

plated,  61/2  inches  long  |1  85  117.50 

In  order  to  get  such  a  wonderful  bargain  in  these  little 
shears,  I  ordered  at  one  time  100  dozen. 
4  I  SOOZS,  celebrated  Shaw  knit 1  1  90  1 18  iJO 

The  best  hose  made,  for  the  monej'. 

3  I  SPOON,  table.  ( Hall  &  Elton's)  G.  silver  1  1  85  1  18  .50 
I  STEW  PAN,  STONE  WAEE,  glazed |  1  75  |  16  00 

Can  be  set  right  on  the  stove  without  injury,  has  a  bail  to  lift 
it  by.  a  most  useful  utensil. 

10  I  THEEMOMETEE,    Best.  10  inch   |  1  50  |  14  00 

30  I  VISE  to  screw  on   the   bench,  with 

anvil,  small,  but  a  very  handy  tool    |  1  70  |  18  00 
T  I  WIEE,  galvanized,  one  pound.  No.  17, 

on  spools 1 1  80  I  16  00 

GLASSWARE. 

I  HONEY  DISH,  with  cover |  1  75  I  16  00 

I  BUTTEE-DISH,  Albion  pattern 1  1  75  |  15  00 

15  I  INK    STAND,     snail  -  shell      pattern, 

mounted  in  bronze,  very  pretty  . .  1  1  75  I  16  00 

I  LAMP  SHADE,  POECELAIN |  1  80  |  16  00 

Same  as  on  lac  counter  onlj-  7  m.     Brass  ring  to  suppoit  them 
same  nrice 

I  TOY  SET,  CHILD'S,  very  pretty;  butter- 
dish, pitcher,  spoon-holder,  and  su- 

ear-tiowl  in  a  nice  box |  1  80  |  17  00 

I  BEEAD  PLATE,  "Our  daily  bread,". . .   I  1  85  |  17  .50 
1  SALTS,  individual,  1  doz.  in  a  box  ...  |  1  85  |  17  50 

TINWARE. 

17  I  OULLENDEE,  full  size,  llin |  1  65  1 15  00 

I  GALLON  MEASUEE,  with  lip |  1  75  1 16  50 


I  DISH-PAN,  13'^  In.  across,  6-qt |  1  75  |  16  00 

Stamped  and  re-tinned,  a  most  beautiful  and  useful  utensil 
for  the  kitchen. 

20  I  PAIL,  COVEEED,  4  qt |  1  60  |  15  00 

10  I  PAIL,    lettnred    and    painted  "  Pure 

Honey."  2-qt |  1  75  15  00 

18  I  PAN,  SAUCE,  with  lip,  beautifully  re- 
tinned,  and  looJts  as  handsome  as 

Silver-plated,  holds  3  qts I  1  80  I  16  (X) 

I  TEA  OE  COFFEE  POT,  1^2  qt |  1  85  |  17  50 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina.  O. 

ATOMIZER, 

OH 

SPRAY  -  DIFFUSER. 


%1^  ..f 


The  little  instrument  shown  above  is  very  conve- 
nient where  bees  are  to  be  sprayed,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  whether  for  treatment  of  foul  brood 
by  salicylic  acid,  or  for  scenting  a  colony  for  intro- 
ducing queens  and  uniting  stocks.  The  instrument 
is  very  neatly  made,  the  m^tal  work  all  nicely  nick- 
el-plated. Extra  valves,  and  needles  for  cleaning 
the  tubes,  accompany  each  instrument.  It  is  work- 
ed by  the  rubber  ball  B.  The  whole  packed  in  a 
strong  neat  box.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  10  cts.  extra 
A.  I.  ROOT,  ITIedina,  Oltio. 


fm  LIST  or  ITMNPHS%  SEES, 

And  Bee-Keeping  Fixtures,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

GUYTON  BROS., 
2-3-4d  ^¥aco,  Melienuau  Co.,  Texas. 


Bsi  Lariely  Eiiefl 

In  bee  culture,  I  keep  always  a  full  supply  of  Bees, 
Standard  Tangstroth,  and  movable-frame  Hives. 
Those  white  tigured  sections,  noted  throughout 
Canada;  comb  foundation,  and  all  apiary  requisites. 
An  experienced  apiarist  wanted. 

2d  Stratliroy,  Ontario,  Canada. 


BUCK  8l  swallow, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

And  importers  of  Italian  Queens,  &c.,    ^ 
as  10  Missouri  Avetiue,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  3tf d 
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ASHMEAD SIMPLICITY  BEE-HIVE! 

Simple,  cheap,  and  practical.  This  hive  does  away 
with  all  frames  tor  comb  honey:  and  as  it  is  in  tiers, 
all  the  heat  of  the  hive  is  confined  just  above  the 
brood-chamber.  Can  use  it  with  or  without  separa- 
tors. Send  $1.50  for  a  sample  hive,  and  write  for 
prices  in  the  Hat.    Manufactured  bv 

T.  GK.\HAM  ASHMEAD. 
od  Williamson,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  V. 

Stanley  Pollar  Smokers 

U.  S.  standard  Honey-Extractor:  10  off  list  price. 
Also  other  supplies  very  cheap.  See  advertisement 
in  January  Glkanings. 

G.  W.  STANLEY  &  BRO.. 

.3-5-7d.  Wyomlup,  N.  Y. 


^  COLONIES,  NUCLEI  AND  OUEENS,  M 

^  FOR,  S.A.LE:  Qt 

VJU  For  terms,  address  QJH 

Q(t)        js.  u.  3vi:cijaE3-A.3xr,  jg 


3-5-T-nd  iq 


COLUMBIA,  TENN. 


A  Fill  Li  of  Apiary  SiBlles. 

Headquarters  for  the  West.     Send  for   price  list. 
Cash  paid  for  boeswa.x.  HOWE  &  SON,    • 

l-6d  No.  ;J03  Broadway,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  Mill  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  20  cents  each  insertion,  or  f  2.00  per  year. 


$1.00  Queens. 

Names  inserted  in  this  department  the  first  time  urith- 
nut  charae.    After,  20c  each  insertion,  or  $2.00  per  year. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  fl.tK)  each,  under  the  followlnf? 
conditions:  No  g-uarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anj-thing-of  the  kind,  only  that  thequeen  be  reared 
from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced  to 
lay  when  they  were  shipped.  They  also  agree  to  re- 
turn the  money  at  any  time  when  customers  become 
impatient  of  such  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  sends  the  best  queens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  most  securely,  will  probably 
receive  the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  queens,  furnisned  on  applicatior.  to  any 
of  the  parties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  Imported  que.eii 
mother.  If  the  queen  arrives  dead,  notify  us  and 
we  will  send  you  another.      Probably  none  will  be 


If  want 
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CYPRIANS  and  SYRIANS  2I,\';?4  !=.  KJ 

queens  before  June  1st.  $10:  extra  tine,  $1:^;  durin^r 
June,  $9;  extra  tine,  $10.  Carniolans  imported 
from    Carniola,  and   Italians   from   Italy. 

Fine  queens  before  June  1st,  S6;  e.xtra  tine,  $7:  diir- 
ing  June,  $.5:  extra  tine,  S6.    Any  six  queens,  ")'.  off; 
ten.  10'.  off.    Safe  arrival.    E.xpressage  prepaid  to 
N.  Y.    Send  IT.  S.  bills  in  registered  letter  to 
:!-5-7-9d      FEANK  BENTON,  Georgen  St.,  8,  Mutich,  Qemany. 

STEAM  BEE-HIVE  PACTORY 

OF    THE    WEST. 

Hives  and  sections  of  all  kinds.  Italian  bees,  colo- 
ny or  nuclei;  comb  foundation, smokers,  extractors. 
Best  and  cheapest  saw  mandrel  made:  Babbitt  box- 
es all  complete,  20  inches  loner,  $6.00.  All  supplies 
yerv  low  for  cash.  E.  Y.  PERKINS, 

3-5-7-9-1  l-lod  Jctferson,  Greene  Co.,  Iowa. 


sent  for  fl.OO  before  July  1st,  or  after  Nov 
ed  sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 

*A.  I.  Root,  Medina.  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Columbia  Co 

*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Ba.vou  Goula,  La. 

*S.  F.  Newman.  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O. 

*Wm.  Ballantine   Sago,  Musk.  Co.,  O. 

*n.  A.  McCord.  O.vford,  Butler  Co.,  O. 

»D.  G.  Edmiston.  Adrian,  Len.  Co..  Mich. 

*Jas.  A.  Nelson,  L.  box  83,  Wyandott,  Wy.  Co.,  Kan 

B-5 

♦James  P.  Stcrritt,   Sheakleyville,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

10-3 

Hive    Manufacturers. 

Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Root.Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula.  Iberville  Par.,  La.  Itfd 
L.  E.  Mercer.  Ti^nox,  Tavlor  Co..  Iowa.  4-3 

M.  S.  West,  Flint.  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.  1-24 

R.  J.  Osburn,  Wilton  Junction,  Mus.  Co.,  la.      3-ld 


FnD  QaI  C  FfNE  ENGLISH  RABBITS,  from  2  to 
I  Un  OMLLi  6  months  old,  $;  to  f4  per  pair.  i2-2d 
A.  A.  FRADENBURG.  Port  Washington,  Ohio. 

DADANTS  FOUNDATION  FACTORY.  WHOLE- 
sale.    See  advertisement  in  anotber  column. 
3htfd 


<-FINE  :  ipPOI^TED  •:  QOEENg-^^^ 

JUST  FROM  BOLO&NA,  ITALY,  ONLY  $5.00. 

Select  tested  queens,  young  and  prolific,    -     -    f3  0<) 

Tested  queens,  young  and  prolific. 2  iO 

No  more  "dollar"  on  hand  this  year. 
9tfd  J.  S.  TADLOOE,  Luling,  Caldwell  Co.,  Texas.  " 


D 


adant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale.    See  ad- 
vertisement in  another  column.  3btfd 


_^      FLAT  -  BOTTOM    COIVIB    FOUN- 

'.■^^r¥i    datioii.— High  side-walls,  4  to  14  square 
et  to   the   lb.    Circular    and    samples 
■•|    free.        J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS. 
Sole  Manufacturers. 
Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bass^A^ood     Sprouts, 


FUO.M  1  TO  3  FEET  HIGH. 
$1.50  per  hundred:   S*10.00  per  thousand.    All 
orders  should  be  in  before  April  Ist,  1884,  to  receive 
attention. 
12^tfd  HENRY  WIRTH,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 
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Under  this  head  will  be  inserted,  f  ree  ot  charge,  the  names  or 
all  those  having  honey  to  sell,  as  well  as  thos.e  wanting  to  buy. 
Please  mention  how  much,  what  kind,  ajid  prices,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  general  thing.  1  would  not  advise  you  to  send  your 
honey  away  to  be  sold  on  commission.  If  near  home,  where 
you  can  look  after  it.  it  is  often  a  very  good  way.  By  all  means, 
develop  your  home  market.  For  25  cents  we  can  furnish  little 
boards  to  hang  up  in  your  dooryara.  with  the  words.  "  Honey 
for  Sale,  "  neatly  painted.  If  wanted  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  for 
postage.    Boards  saying  ' '  Bees  and  Queens  lor  Sale, ' '  same 


CITY  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Honey.— Since  our  last  report  we 
tlnd  no  improvement  in  comb  honey.  The  general 
depression  in  all  branches  of  mercantile  business 
the  past  month,  no  doubt,  has  kept  honey  from 
moving  off  more  rapidly;  retailers  supply  only  their 
wants  in  a  hand-to-mouth  way,  buying  only  as  they 
have  need,  and  no  large  lots  moving  at  all.  Prices 
are  quite  irregular,  and  the  tendency  on  nearly  all 
grades  is  in  buyer's  favor.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white-clover  in  1-lb.  sect's,  no  glass,  18    @20 

Fair  to  good         "       "       '"    16    ®17 

Fancy  white-clover  in  2-lb.  sect's,  glassed,  17    @17i4 

Fair  to  good         "      15    @16 

Fancy  buckwheat      "  1-lb.        "     no  glass,  1.5    ©16 
Fancy  "  "  3-lb.       "       glassed,  13V2@14 

Ordinary  grades,       "  2-lb.       "  T' 

Ext'd  honey,  best  white-clover,  in  kegs  or 

smallbbls.,   9  @  91/2 
"  "     buckwheat,      "         "        S'A®  9 

Beeswax  is  very  scarce;  and  what  there  is  in  this 
market  is  selling  readily  at.  prime  yellow,  from  a5@ 
36'Ac  per  lb.  McCadi.  &  Hildreth, 

Jan.  19, 1884.  80  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

CiNCtNNATt.— Hynci/.— Nothing  new  to  report  of 
the  honey  market  since  my  last.  Prices  of  extracted 
honey  have  not  changed,  but  there  is  some  Improve- 
ment in  the  deinand.  Comb  honey  is  in  good  suppl.v, 
and  prices  are  lower.  A  choice  article  in  l-lo.  sec- 
tions does  not  bring  above  16c.  from  store.  Bees- 
wax in  fair  demand,  and  brings  28@32c.  on  arrival. 
Chart.f.s  F.  Muth. 

Jan.  22, 1884.  976  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Place  a  sheet  of  stiff  manilla  paper  between  each 
row  of  sections  in  the  case,  which  will  prevent  one 
comb  from  falling  against  another  when  it  becomes 
loosened  in  the  frame.  When  a  comb  breaks  loose 
and  falls  against  the  next  one  it  is  liable  to  force 
that  one  out  of  place  too.  The  stiff  paper  between 
will  prevent  all  this,  and  save  many  a  pound  of 
honey  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  removed 
and  put  in  pails,  and  sold  as  broken  honey.  1  dis- 
covered this  idea  in  overhauling  the  cases  which  on 
arrival  showed  any  loose  combs,  and  found  that  by 
straightening  them  up  and  putting  the  paper  be- 
tween them  I  could  save  all  that  were  not  broken  or 
mashed.  If  this  plan  is  adopted,  shippers  will  re- 
ceive very  few  complaints  of  honey  in  bad  condition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  above,  although  a  simple 
matter,  is  a  most  excellent  suggestion.  We  can 
furnish  heavy  manilla  paper,  ctit  into  sheets  and 
strips,  to  exactly  fill  our  shipping-cases,  any  of  the 
different  sizes,  at  1.5c  per  lb.  I  do  know  that  a  sec- 
tion is  often  spoiled,  in  appearance  at  least,  by  hav- 
ing the  honey  drip  from  some  other  one  on  to  it. 
The  above  plan  would  almost  give  each  section  a 
box  by  itself,  and  would  aid  very  materially  in  keep- 
ing them  from  getting  out  of  place,  and  bruising 
each  other. 


Bees  For  Sale! 

15    STANDS    ITALIAN    BEES, 

All  are  vkry  strong  (having  been  2  and  3  story  hives 
last  summer),  plenty  of  good  honey,  to  last  till  June; 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  healthy  condition. 
Simplicity  or  VanDeusen-Nellis  hive;  wired  frames, 
li4-8tory  hives.    Price  $S  50, 1.  o.  b.  cars  here. 

Address,- 
35-7  9d  i.  A.  POMTEB,  roplat-  Bluff,  Mo. 


Cr^F.VFLAND.—Honei/.— The  honey  market  is  a  little 
dull  just  now,  as  iisual,  after  the  holidays,  but  values 
are  unchanged.  Best  quality  1-lb.  sections  sell  at 
18@l9c.;  2-lb.  sections,  16@l7c.;  second  quality,  12® 
He,  but  the  latter  is  very  dull.  Extracted,  no  sale. 
Beeswax  wanted  at  28@30c.  A.  C.  Kendel, 

Jan.  22, 1884.  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Boston.— 7Ionciy.— Please  quote  our  market  as  fol- 
lows:     Demand    light;  1-lb.  comb  selling   lg@20c.; 
2-lb.,  16@18c.    Extracted,  9@llc.    Beeswax.  35c. 
BivAiCE  &  Ripley, 

Jan.  23, 1884.  57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  ALL-PDRPOSE  HIVE. 

Arranged  fur  continuous  passoge-ways.  continu- 
ous combs,  no  honey-board,  no  bee-space,  chaff  and 
single-walled,  no  patent.  Sample  in  flat.  Given 
Idn.,  sections,  etc.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMS, 

2-3-4-5-6-7d  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


MiLWAUKEE.-H07iey.—The  honey  market  here  is 
very  fairly  supplied  with  a  good  quality  of  section 
comb,  and  I  thinkfbetter  than  in  the  seasons  past. 
Can  quote  1-lb.  sections,  white,  17c;  2-lb.  sections, 
white,  16c.  Extracted  in  liquid,  put  up  in  pails  or 
cans,  white.  10c;  extracted  in  kegs  or  barrels,  and 
candied,  8@9c,  Dark-colored  common  honey  not 
wanted.  A.  V.  Bishop, 

Jan.  24, 1884.    81  &  83  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

St.  Louis.— Honey.— Extracted  honey  continues 
dull;  nominal,  7*4  to  8  cents  in  barrels  and  half-bar- 
rels; in  cans,  at  retail,  10  cents.  There  is  very  little 
doing  In  comb  honey,  unless  at  low  Hgurcs;  15  to  17 
cents  at  retail,  if  in  good  order. 

Bee»wax  is  scarce,  there  being  none  coming  in 
worth  speaking  of.  A  good  article  is  worth  35  to  37;2 
cents.    Stock  is  very  small. 

W.T.  ANDERSON  &  Co  . 

Jan.  26, 1884.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEEDS. 

Our  IlliiSitratod  Price  List  of  Select  Gartlen 
Seeds  will  be  sent  FKEK  to  all  applicants.  Send 
for  it,  and  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the  growers. 
We  will  sell  you  no  seeds  but  those  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  plant  in  our  own  Gardens.    Address 

GKAH  AITI  A:  JOHINSON,  Seed  Growers, 
3d  KKYNOL.DSBIIRG,  OHIO. 


Kansas  CiTY,'Mo.—HoJ!eiy.— Receipts  liberal,  and 
sales  satisfactory.  White  comb,  1  and  2  lb.  sections, 
17®18c.  I  could  place  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  fall 
extracted  honey  at  8  to  9c.        Jerome  Twtchelt,, 

Jan.  22, 1884.        536  Delaware  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Our  friend  Jerome  Twichell,  who  gave  us  such 
good  advice  last  month,  adds  the  following: 
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TERMS:  $1.00  Per  Annum,  IN  ADVANCE;!    1?  n+ ^  1^1 -:  nt,  n  ^    -inn       1  Q'7  Q    f    Clubs  to  different  postoffices,  NOT  LESS 
2  Copies  for  $1.90;  3  for  $2. 75;  5  for  84. 00;     JliSv(XiOiliOllt/(li    l/Vb      ±0  t  O  .\  than90cts^  each.     Sent  postpaid,  in  the 


lOor  more,  75  cts.  each.   Single  Number,  I  J  U.  S.  and  Canadas.    To  all  other  eouii- 

5  ots.    Additions  to  clubs  mty  be  mad4  \  published  semi-monthly  by      .  \  ^^^^^  ^f  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  18c 

at  club  rates.    Above  are  all  to  be  sent      »      y     V>C\(\rx\    TV  117  "Tk  TAT  A     r\XJJi\    I  rerye«r  extra.    To  all  countries  NOT  ol 
to  ONE  PosTOFFiCE.  J  A .  1.  KUU 1  ,  MJliJJiJN  A,  UlliU.  t  the  U.  p.  U.,  42c  per  year  extra. 


NOTES  FROITI  THE  BANNER  APIARY. 

NO.  51. 
IHE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  BEE  CULTURE,    ONCE  MORE. 

fRIEND  ROOT:  -Away  back  in  1878,  when  I  was 
writing  my  first  articles  for  Gleanings,  you 
wrote  to  me  as  follows:  "  Friend  H.,  when 
you  have  had  more  experience  with  bees  you  may 
do  much  good  by  writing  in  that  same  frank,  honest 
manner  in  which  you  have  started  out."  Again  you 
wrote:  "  The  way  in  which  you  write,  without  tear 
or  favor,  is  what  especially  pleases  me."  On  page 
531  of  Gleanings  for  1883,  in  speaking  of  myself, 
you  say:  "The  extreme  honesty  and  fairness  of 
his  articles,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  his  bee- 
keeping brothers,  is  what  gives  the  chief  value  to 
his  writings."  Now  when,  in  this  same  "frank  and 
honest  manner,"  "  without  fear  or  favor,"  in  all 
"  honesty  and  fairness,"  and  with  "  a  sincere  desire 
to  benefit  my  bee-keeping  brothers,"  I  criticise  your 
wares,  methods,  or  journal,  why  do  you  feel  called 
upon  to  exclaim:  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you 
lately,  friend  H.?  You  have  not  got  astray  into 
bad  company,  have  you?" 

You  admit  that  you  think  it  wrong  to  induce  peo- 
ple to  engage  in  bee-keeping,  by  presenting  the 
bright  side  of  it;  yet,  isn't  the  would-be  bee-keeper, 
who  sends  for  a  sample  copy  of  Gleanings,  quite 
apt  to  receive  the  imj^ression  that  bee-keeping  is  a 
bonanza?  I  do  not  consider  yen  as  altogether  to 
blame  for  this,  because  people,  as  a  general  thing, 
will  report  their  8i(cce8f!cs  and  say  nothing  of  their 
failure!:;   but  if,  between  such  reports  as   that  of 


friend  Dixon,  on  page  9,  and  that  of  friend  Bliss,  on 
page  31,  could  be  sandwiched  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing: "Our  location  is  not  very  good  for  honey. 
It  requires  good  bees  well  managed  to  get  any  sur- 
plus, and  some  have  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job,"  then 
bee-keeping  would  be  shown  up  in  its  true  light. 
The  above  quotation  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  Prof.  John  Phin,  of  Cedar 
Brae,  Paterson,  N.  J.  1  have  no  objection  to  "  big  " 
reports,  just  to  show  the  "possibilities"  of  bee- 
keeping, if  they  are  only  interspersed  with  "  little  " 
reports  to  show  the  "impossibilities."  These  big  re- 
ports, however,  are  not  so  ebjectionable  as  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  idea  that  bee  culture,  as  a  general 
thing,  in  the  long  run,  is  a  grand  success;  in  fact,  a 
regular  bonanza  for  almost  everybody.  I  am  aware 
that  the  books  and  journals  do,  to  a  certain  extent, 
show  up  the  "other  side"  of  bee  culture,  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  do  it  reminds  me,  in  one  re- 
spect, of  the  regulation  love-story;  it  makes  little 
difference  how  many  trials,  troubles,  and  tribulations 
the  hero  and  heroine  are  called  upon  to  endure,  ev- 
ery thing  always  comes  mil  all  right  in  the  end.  Here 
are  a  few  extracts  that  I  have  clipped  from  an  ad- 
dress by  our  common  good  friend,  the  llev.  W.  F. 
Clarke.  1  suppose  everybody  knows  that  it  is  al- 
ways safe  to  bring  any  thing  in  that  friend  Clarke 
ever  wrote  or  said.    Here  is  what  he  did  say: 

"WnO  SHALL    KEEP    BEES? 

"  *  Everybody,'  was  once  the  current  answer.    I 

have  given  it  myself  before  now.    Ten  years  ago,  In 

my  prize  poem  on  'The  Honey-Bee,'  I  pictured 

'  Each  household  of  an  apiary  possessed.' 

It  was  the  general  idea  then,  that,  in  a  proper  con- 
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dition  of  society,  a  bee-hive  out  of  doors  would  be 
considered  as  much  a  part  of  a  well-regulated  estab- 
lishment as  a  sewing-machine  indoors.  But  we  have 
got  bravely  over  that,  and  the  time  has  now  fully 
come  for  insisting  upon  it  that  only  those  should 
keep  bees  who  are  properly  qualified  to  do  so.  That 
same  law  of  division  of  labor  which  forbids  every 
man  being  his  own  shoemaker,  tailor,  or  black- 
smith, prohibits  every  man  from  being  his  own 
honey-producer.  This  is  not  a  congenial  topic  for 
the  bee-journals,  many  of  which  are,  more  or  loss, 
mixed  up  with  the  supply  business.  Of  course,  the 
more  people  who  start  bee-keeping,  the  greater  will 
be  the  sale  of  supplies. 

"Bee-keeping  maybe  justly  regarded  as  having  at- 
tained the  status  of  a  profession,  or  a  business.  In 
any  correct  view  of  it,  it  requires  special  natural 
qualifications,  and  a  thorough  education.  The  nat- 
ural qualifications  are  not  of  much  account  without 
an  education,  obtained  somehow  or  other,  and  the 
education  is  a  downright  impossibility  without  the 
natural  qualifications. 

"  It  is  no  doubt  possible  for  a  tyro  in  bee-keeping 
to  become  self-educated,  in  a  sense.  With  the  in- 
valuable bee-books  and  excellent  bee-journals  that 
are  available,  the  theory  can  easily  be  mastered. 
Then  comes  the  practical  part,  and,  'aye,  there's 
the  rub.'  To  manage  bees  with  an  eye  to  profit 
from  honey-production,  is  an  attainment  far  beyond 
mere  theory,  however  correct.  I  do  not  think  this 
can  be  gained  in  any  other  way  so  quickly  or  so 
well  as  for  the  beginner  to  apprentice  himself  to 
some  good  practical  bee-keeper." 

I  presume  that  I  am  trespassing  upon  your  pa- 
tience, and  occupying  valuable  space;  but  I  hope 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  an  article  writ- 
ten by  our  good  friend  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  I  presume 
that  it  is  also  safe  to  bring  any  thing  in  that  friend 
Miller  ever  wrote  or  said.  Someone  wrote  to  the 
doctor,  asking  for  his  advice  in  regard  to  engaging 
in  bee  culture,  to  which  he  publicly  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

C.  C.  MILLER'S  ADVICE   IN   REGARD  TO  KEEPING 
nEES. 

"  It  is  painful  to  think,  that  to  this  and  similar  in- 
quiries we  can  give  no  reply  that  we  can  feel  sure 
may  not  mislead.  To  0  out  of  10  of  every  such  per- 
sons it  would  be  a  real  kindness  to  dissuade  with  all 
our  power;  while,  perhaps,  1  out  of  ilO  or  50  might  be 
urged  to  embark  in  apistical  pursuits  to  the  aban- 
donment of  all  others.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
determine  who  may  be  the  30th  or  50th  one;  hence  it 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  give  any  honest  advice, 
without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  inquirer.  I  have  blamed  the  edi- 
tors of  our  bee  papers,  in  that  the  drift  of  the  con- 
tents of  such  papers  was  to  show  the  bright  side 
only  of  bee-keeping,  thus  inducing  into  the  business 
many  not  adapted  to  it,  much  to  their  after-regret. 

"  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  papers  are  at  all  to 
blame.  All  they  can  do  is  to  publish  such  items  of 
Information  as  come  within  their  reach,  and  most  of 
us  like  much  better  to  send  in  reports  of  our  suc- 
cesses than  of  our  failures.  It  is  quite  flattering  to 
my  vanity  to  report:  '  I  have  this  year  commenced 
with  174  colonies;  increased  to  203,  and  taken  over 
eight  tons  of  comb  honey.'  Would  I  be  as  prompt 
to  send  in  the  following:  'This  year  1  devoted  my 
time  exclusively  to  bees;  commenced  the  season 
with  '^'OO  or  more  colonies;  diminished  by  loss  and 


doubling  up,  so  that  I  had  163  colonies  in  the  fall, 
and  took,  in  all,  58  lbs.  of  honey.  By  means  of  the 
business  I  am  $1000  poorer  than  I  was  a  year  ago?' 
Would  the  latter  report  be  as  much  noticed  and  cop- 
ied as  the  former?  The  former  is  a  correct  report 
of  my  success  this  year.  The  latter  is  just  as  cor- 
rect a  report  of  my  failure  two  years  pi-evious,  and 
I  have  no  assurance  that  I  may  not  have  a  similar 
report  to  make  the  coming  year. 

"  But,  suppose  I  hear  of  one  who  makes  a  success 
of  bee-keeping,  year  after  year,  who  has  made  thou- 
sands of  dollars  at  it.  Do  I  not  hear  of  others  who 
have  made  many  more  thousands  in  other  pursuits? 
Shall  I,  then,  give  up  bees  and  adopt  the  other  pur- 
suit? But  you  say,  'It  takes  capital  in  other  busi- 
ness, and  one  can  make  a  start  with  only  a  single 
colony  of  bees.'  Yes,  you  can  make  a  stait,  but  you 
can  not  make  a  living  with  a  single  colony;  and  with 
the  price  of  it  you  can  also  make  a  start  in  mer- 
chandise; and  within  a  week  a  friend  was  telling 
me  of  an  acquaintance  in  New  York  whose  net  in- 
come from  merchandise  the  previous  year  was  a 
third  of  a  million.  '  Oh,  yes!"  you  say. '  but  the  mer- 
chant had  years  of  preparation,  and  special  talent  in 
his  line  of  business.' 

"Now,  if  you  think  no  preparation  or  special  tal- 
ent is  needed  to  succeed  with  bees,  you  are  decided- 
ly in  error.    It  is  true,  you  caa   invest  in  bees  to  the 
extent  of  your  capital,  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  so  you  can  in  merchandise,  with  the 
probability  of  losing  in  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
j      "I  am  quite   inclined   to  believe  that  those  who 
have  been  the  most  successful  in  bee  culture, if  they 
[  had  used  their  ability  with  the  same  enthusiasm  in 
j  any  other  pursuit,  would  not  fail  of  success  in  that 
:  pursuit.    In  my  own  case,  so  far  as  financial  success 
j  is  concerned,  I  should  be  better  otf  in  this  world's 
goods  to-day  if  I  had  never  kppt  bees.    But,  with  my 
,  present  views,  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  business,  be- 
cause I  can  live  in   the  country,  be  outdoors,  have 
better  health,  be  much  of  the  time  with  my  family, 
and  do  not  know  of  any  other  business  I   like  so 
j  well.    There  is  hard  work  in  it,  in  spite  of  all  that 
1  has  been  said  of  its  being  nice  for  feeble  invalids. 
i  The  man  who  takes  care  of  enough  bees  to  make  a 
!  living  will  find  that  he  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
I  of  his  brow. 

"In  writing  thus,  my  chief  aim  has  been  to  show 
phases  of  the  subject  not  generally  dwelt  upon." 

It  seems  to  me,  friend  Root,  that  in  standing  by 
the  side  of  such  men  as  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  and 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  I  have  not  "got  astray  into  bad 
company." 
I  The  next  time  I  write  I  will  try  to  say  something 
upon  the  adulteration  of  sugar,  and  upon  queen-ex- 
cluding honey-boards. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  that  you  credited  J.  W. 
Sturwold  with   $5.00    for    his    excellent   article  on 
"  Making  Honey  Sell."    Such  articles  as  that  are  a 
j  real  help  to  bee-keepers.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Kogersville,  Mich.,  Jan.  T,  1884. 

j  Old  friend,  I  have  not  chansed  my  mind  a 
particle  since  the  time  I  wrote  those  kind 
words  in  regard  to  yourself  ;  but  it  seems  to 

I  me  i/rju  have  been  changing.  If  not,  I  hum- 
bly beg  pardon.  I  do  not  want  to  have  you 
ever  cease  from  presenting  the  trutli  in  all 
its  aspects ;  but  1  do  fear  to  have  you  get  in- 
to a  complaining  sort  of  spirit,  or  to  lose 
your  enthusiasm,  which  has  been  worth  so 
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much  to  many  of  us.  I  fear  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  misunderstanding  each  other.  Let 
me  illustrate :  A  good  old  friend  and 
neighbor  of  mine  came  into  the  office  a  few- 
evenings  ago  and  made  the  remark,  that 
with  his  SU-acre  farm  he  had  not  for  the  past 
two  years  made  a  living,  and  yet  he  had 
worked  hard  all  the  time.  Now,  would  this 
be  a  valuable  statement  for  the  agricultural 
papers  V  or  would  you  think  it  best  for  him 
to  get  up  and  announce  this  fact  at  one  of 
the  farmers'  institutes  now  being  held  all 
over  our  land  ?  Would  you  advise  him  to 
discourage  our  young  men  from  going  into 
farming  'i  or  has  farming  ever  been  present- 
ed in  too  attractive  colors  co  individuals  of 
ordinary  good  common  sense?  I  should 
consider  bee-keeping  one  branch  of  farming. 
We  have  tried  to  teach  that  bee-men  must 
succeed  by  earnest,  hard  work,  just  as  farm- 
ers must  succeed  by  hard  work.  xVnother 
thing,  friend  II.  I  have  been  pained  by 
some  remarks  you  have  made,  because  they 
seemed  almost  like  complaining  of  God's 
mercy  and  providence  in  having  placed  you 
just  where  you  are  to-day ;  and  I  think  that 
our  good  friend  C.  C.  Miller  needs  rebuking 
for  his  expression,  *■'  I  should  be  better  off  in 
this  world's  goods  to-day  if  I  had  never  kept 
bees."  How  does  friend  Miller,  or  anybody 
else,  know  that  this  is  the  case  V  Had  he  in- 
serted the  word  "  probably,''  it  would  have 
been  quite  different.  Another  thing,  he  did 
not  explain  that  he  had  a  profession  that 
yielded  him  quite  a  large  salary  before  he 
began  keeping  bees.  Had  he  kept  on  in  his 
profession,  he  might  have  been  worth  more 
money  than  he  is  now,  providing  his  health 
would  have  permitted  it.  He  came  to  pay 
me  a  visit  just  about  as  he  was  thinking  of 
giving  up  his  profession,  and  made  a  remark 
something  like  this:  '' Mr.  Root,  I  should 
be  just  happy  if  I  could  give  up  every  thing 
but  bees,  and  work  with  them  all  day  long.'' 
At  Toronto  I  reminded  him  of  it,  and  he  re- 
plied, "  Brother  Root,  I  am  happy  and  thank- 
ful." And  I  am  sure  every  one  who  saw 
him  thought  that  his  looks  showed  it.  Now, 
friend  H.,  ought  not  you  and  I  to  be  happy 
and  thankful  too,  right  where  we  stand  ? 
and  ought  we  not  to  be  careful  about  saying 
or  doing  any  thing  that  should  give  any  one 
any  reason  to  think  to  the  contrary  V 


ACROSS  THE  OCEAN. 

SOMETHING    FROM     FRIEND    JONES    HIMSEIjF    IN    RE- 
GARD TO  MAILING  QUEENS. 

fRIEND  ROOT:  — I  think  friend  Benton  carries 
off  the  palm.  He  has  mailed  me,  during  the 
■  last  season,  many  queens.  Snmc  of  them 
were  received  before  I  heard  of  it  about  any  other 
person.  Friend  Doolittle's  devising  a  similar  cage, 
only  shows  how  great  minds  sometimes  run  in  the 
same  channel.  See  how  nearly  the  late  lamented 
Quinby  agreed  with  father  Langstroth  on  many  im- 
portant points.  How  often  one  invents  something 
which,  perhaps,  was  used  by  others  long  before!  and 
until  they  have  found  this  all  out,  they  believe  that 
they  were  the  first  to  invent  the  new  plan  or  system, 
whatever  it  may  be;  whereas  some  two  or  three  or 
more  before  them  may  have  discovered  the  idea. 


I  showed  you,  friend  Root,  and  thousands  of  oth- 
ers, at  the  Toronto  exhibition ,  the  cages  in  which  1 
received  the  queens  from  Benton.  I  also  showed 
them  at  the  convention  in  Flint,  Mich.,  as  well  as  to 

j  scores  of  visitors  at  my  place  during  the  summer. 
Here  let  me  say,  thai  Mr.  Benton  has,  during  the 

I  past   season,  been  doing  business  on  his  own  ac- 

]  count,  I  having  previously  sold  my  Beyrout,  or  Mt. 
Lebanon  apiary,  to  Mr.  Baldensperger,  talting  my 
pay  in  queens.  I  have  now  given  my  Cyprus  apiary 
to  Mr.  Benton,  so  that  I  am  entirely  out  of  that 
speculation,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  losing  one. 
Mr.  Benton's  locating  himself  at  Munich,  in  Ger- 

!  many,  is  a  good  thing  for  all  the  bee-keepers  here,  as 
any  one  wanting  a  choice  imported  queen,  of  almost 

I  any  race,  can  send  to  him  and  get  just  what  he 
wants.  Queens  comiog  from  him  are  sure  to  be  just 
whit  he  recommends  them  to  be,  as  he  is  exceeding- 
ly careful  in  selection,  managment,  shipping,  etc., 
and  I  hope  he  will  receive  the  patronage  he  deserves, 
as  he  can  not  afford  to  stay  there  without  a  liberal 
patronage  from  America.  And  even  with  that,  I 
fear  his  expenses  will  leave  him  very  little  for  his  la- 
tor,  at  the  prices  he  is  asking.  The  course  he  is 
pursuing  is  likely  to  test  the  mailing  business.  The 
mailing  of  queens  seemed  lo  be  one  of  Mr.  Benton's 
hobbies.  Many  hours  we  spent  in  the  East,  talking 
over  the  matter;  but  the  postolBce  regulations  seem- 
ed always  to  stand  in  the  way.  Mr.  Benton  is  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  business,  so  that,  if  he  does  not 
make  it  a  success,  I  shall  have  poor  hopes  of  anyone 
else  succeeding. 

Let  me  say  to  those  sending  him  boxes  of  bees,  not 
to  send  any  correspondence  with  them,  for  fear  they 
may  share  the  same  fate  as  mine.  Let  the  corres- 
pondence be  sent  in  the  regular  way.  I  received  a 
large  number  of  Syrian  queens  from  Mr.  Balden- 
sperger last  season.  They  were  sent  to  Mr.  Benton, 
thence  to  me.  They  were  packed  in  boxes  about  ti 
Inches  square,  with  two  combs  in  each  box,  supplied 
with  sugar  and  water,  similar  to  that  in  his  mailing- 
cages.  There  was  a  very  striking  difference  In  the 
loss  of  bees  that  accompanied  the  queens.  In  some 
of  the  boxes,  Mr.  Benton  had  put  aU  fresh  bees,  and 
in  others  a  part  were  fresh.  I  found  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  blacks  dead  than  of  the  others,  on 
arrival.  In  the  boxes  that  had  part  black  and  part 
Syrian  (though  the  Syrians  came  all  the  way  from 
Beyrout  to  Munich),  I  found  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  blacks  dead.  This  will  illustrate  the  superiority 
of  the  yellow  race  for  shipping  purposes. 

I  will  reply  to  friend  Doolittle's  article  soon,  and 
you  need  not  fear  that  we  shall  fall  out;  because  if 
we  can  not  agree,  we  will  agree  to  disagree;  but  no 
doubt  when  all  is  known  on  the  matter,  friend  Doo- 
little  will  be  pleased  with  the  result. 
Beeton,  Ont.,  Jan.  18, 1884.  D.  A.  Jones. 

Many  thanks,  friend  Jones,  for  your  kind 
letter.  I  am  astonished  to  hear  you  say  you 
showed  me  the  cages  that  brought  queens 
across  the  ocean  alive.  Now,  either  yon  or 
I  am  absent-minded.  Are  you  sure  it  was 
not  somebody  else  to  whom  you  showed  these 
cages?  One  reason  why  lean  not  think  it 
Avas  I.  is  because  I  was  on  the  alert  for  that 
very  thing,  and  I  do  remember  asking  you 
ho\v  Mr.  Benton  got  queens  to  New  York 
for  such  a  very  moderate  price,  and  even 
single  queens  at  that.  No  wonder  some  of 
us  forgot  something,  or  overlooked  a  few 
matters,  with  the  din  and  hurry  and  bustle 
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of  the  multitude  o£  iijaportaiit  matters  com- 
ing up  constantly.  It  seemed  as  though  one 
wanted  more  sense  than  ordinarily  falls  to 
the  lot  of  man,  and  more  brains  than  any  one 
man  can  carry,  to  consider  them  all  at  once. 
However.  I  am  very  glad  that  queens  do 
come  across  the  ocean,  and  the  fact  is  enough 
to  make  us  thankful,  without  discussing 
very  much  to  whom  the  credit  belongs. 


AIV  imPROVEItlENT   SIGCJESTED  liV  RE- 
GARD   TO    THE     REE-ENTRANCE 
(.CARDS. 

A   SIMPLE     MATTEH,   YET     DOUTLESS     AN     IMPORTANT 
ONE.     , 

I  BOUGHT  of  you  last  spring  some  entrance- 
guards  for  excluding  drones.  They  worked 
well  so  far,  but  I  have  one  objection  against 
them.  When  a  bee  laden  with  pollen  crawls  through 
the  openings,  the  sharp  edges  strip  a  part  of  the  pol- 
len from  the  legs.  It  happened  that  one  guard 
was  cut  directly  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  opening, 
and  I  observed  that  the  bees  crawled  through  the 
lower  opening  without  losing  any  pollen.  I  believe 
if  the  guards  could  be  cut  differently  it  would  be  of 
great  ad%-antage.  1  wish  to  use  this  guard  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  queen  in  swarm- 
ing time,  as  I  am  not  always  present  then.  It  works 
well,  if  fastened  to  the  entrance.  But  to  make  it  fit 
for  all  purpDses,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  an  opening 
in  the  middle,  which  can  be  shut  by  means  of  a  little 
gate.  By  opening  this  gate  over  night,  the  bees 
would  be  able  to  carry  dead  bees  and  drones  out  of 
the  hives.  Also  it  would  be  of  great  advantage,  as 
one  can  control  the  pure  mating  of  the  queens,  by 
shutting  the  little  gate  of  such  hives  as  contain  im- 
pure drones. 

Not  every  bee-keeper  can  watch  the  swarms  every 
time  and  all  day  long;  and  by  aid  of  this  instrument 
he  can  be  sure  that  no  swarm  will  go  to  the  woods, 
but  will  stay  till  one  is  ready  to  hive  it.  Besides, 
there  is  another  thing:  It  is  not  necessary  to  let 
the  swarm  out  and  cluster  In  a  tree  30  feet  high. 

Harvard,  111.,  Jan.  31, 1884.  Charles  Faust. 

The  improvement  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood by  the  cut  below.  In  making 
these  guards,  our  tinners  have  cut  them  up 
without   any  special  regard  to  where   the 


to  me  it  would  be  bettei-  to  rest  on  a  sheet  of 
zinc,  or  some  other  hard  substance,  exactly 
level.  Friend  B.  also  gives  some  very  good 
reasons  for  having  an  opening  made  in  this 
drone-guard,  to  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleas- 
ure. Indeed,  the  bees  would  find  it  incon- 
venient to  drag  rubbish  out  of  the  hive  at 
night  with  this  obstruction  in  the  way, 
while  it  might  as  well  be  removed  at  night  as 
not.  Now,  instead  of  the  little  gates  he  sug- 
gests, I  would  have  the  drone-guard  hinged 
at  one  end,  and  held  down  lirmly  by  a  button 
at  either  end.  It  can  then  be  easily  raised 
so  as  to  give  a  free  passage  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  when  no  guard  over  the  entrance  is 
needed.  I  should  dislike  to  have  any  thing 
over  the  entrance  of  the  hives  permanently, 
that  hindered  the  bees  from  carrying  out  rub- 
bish, or  dislodged  the  pollen  while  going  in. 


openings  come.  Now,  in  cutting  the  sheet, 
if  the  part  forming  the  lower  edge  is  cut  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  metal  as  at  o,  a,  a, 
we  shall  have  it  as  our  friend  prefers  it— that 
is,  the  bees  can  enter  with  loads  of  pollen, 
and  walk  right  along  on  the  bottom-board. 
At  the  same  time,  a  drone  could  not  get  out 
any  more  tlian  he  could  get  through  the 
openings.  While  this  would  control  drones 
without  any  trouble,  it  seems  to  me  the  com- 
paratively uneven  surface  of  tlie  board  form- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  hive  or  entrance  would 
hardly  be  accurate  enough.  If  we  expected 
the  arrangement  to  confine  queeps,  it  seems 


MOVING  REES  TO  CATCH  BASSWOOD 
BliOOm. 

A   LOCALITY     SUGGESTED,    AND    AN   INVITATION     EX- 
TENDED. 

I^RIEND  ROOT:-.TuvENiLE  is  at  hand,  and  as 

W      full  of  good  things  as  an  egg  is  of  meat.    I 

j   — '      have  just  read  R.  Stehle's  article  on  page  44' 

I  with  your  remarks,  and  the  plan  is  so  feasible  to 

me  that  I  pen  you  a  few  thoughts. 
j     About  13  miles  from   here   there  is  what  is  called 
the  "Bee's  Nest."    It  is  a  tract  of  timber  in  the  val- 
ley, and  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskegon  River,  that, 
from    good  authority,  literally   swarms    with   bee- 
trees.    I  have  been  there,  and  the  timber  is  thickly 
[  interspersed  with  basswood,  both  in  the  valley  and 
on  the  northern  bank  —  making,  you  see,  a  long  flow 
I  of  basswood  honey.    From  the  enormous  amounts 
that  have  been  taken  from  trees,  and  the  results  of 
'  some  box  hives  that  have  been  kept  in  the  vicinity, 
!  I  know  it  to  be  a  good  place  to  get  a  good  flow  of 
basswood  honey;  and  as  soon  as  I  feel  I  am  the  least 
overstocked  here,  I  shall  locate  an  apiary  "in  the 
vicinity  permanently. 

Now,  if  Messrs.  Stehle  and  Knowles,  or  other  per- 
sons in  the  more  southern  latitudes,  want  to  try  the 
experiment,  thej'  can  follow  the  M.  S.  &  L.  S.  R.  R. 
I  to  Allegan,  then  take  the  Chicago  &  Western  Michi- 
I  gan  to  Muskegon,  and  then  about  13  miles  over  a 
j  sandy  and  easy  road  to  the  place  I  mention.    I  have 
i  friends  in  the  vicinity,  and  could  arrange  to  have 
teams  meet  the  train  the  same  day,  and  have  them 
ready  for  work  in  the  morning.    I  never  knew  the 
basswood  to  open  here  earlier  than  July  5,  and  last 
year  it  was  about  the  S5th;  but  still  there  was  no 
space   between    white    clover    and   the    basswocd 
bloom;  in  fact,  my  bees  worked  on  clover  after  bass- 
wood  had  ceased.    If  there  is  any  thing  I  can  do,  I 
'  am  at  the  service  of  the  friends. 
i     Fremont,  Mich.,  Jan.,  1884.  Geo.  E.  Hilton. 

j     Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  infor- 
mation, friend  II.  If  the  basswood  timber  is 
I  not  all  cut  off  for  making  homey-boxes,  it 
I  seems  to  me  I  can  look  forward  and  almost 
see  the  time  when  we  shall  have  special  lo- 
calities dotted  all  over  our  nation-,  where  bee- 
j  keepers  with  their  hives  "do  congregate,"  in 
j  time  for  the  opening  bloom.    They  would 
be  like  the  shepherds  of  olden  time,  dri.ving 
their  Hocks  to  grassy  localities,  and  I  hope 
I  nothing  but  peace  and  goo4  will  may  be 
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found  among  them.  Only  a  very  few  sea- 
sons would  be  necessary  to  determine  where 
the  great  honey-flows  are  located,  and  then 
after  that  we  shall  all  know  where  to  go. 
There  is  this,  unfortunately,  however :  Bass- 
wood  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
poor  seasons  now  and  then.  Now,  where 
basswood  is  thickest  do  they  ever  have  sea- 
sons when  it  yields  absolutely  no  honey  V 
Perhaps  friend  Doolittle  can  tell  us. 


THE  DREAD  SCOUROE,  FOUL  RROOD. 

A   FUIEND   IN    TUOUBLE. 

fjiRlEND  ROOT:— I  am  going  to  write  to  you  for 
art  vico.    From  a  paper  published  in  our  county, 
(last    week's   issue),    I    clipped    the    inclosed 
article: 

At  the  State  Bee-Koepers"  Association  held  on  the  9th  of  this 
month  at  Lincoln,  the  niiestion  nf  foul  Virood  and  its  inti-oduc- 
tion  into  the  nin-nies  of  tlie  State  was  very  fullv  discn^sed  and 
■\Ve  would  lilvi- ri'^riit  lien- td  iml  r\iTy  lJ^■l■-l^lM■|M'l- ,  m  hi-;^'uard 
against  this  iln-iiil  di-i'ii^i'.  I  mm  i  i.i.hhI  ,,  ,i,.,!.  ,  .ndwhen 
onceintrndiicr.l  nit.i  .111  .ipLMN  It  1-  ;ilin..-i  !!■.  h  ■  i:..  every 
colony  with  ulncli  ii  .mhp  in  , 
ways  in  wliieh  tlu'  di>i  ;i  i  n;-  i-- 
the  neighborhood.  Tli.  ii 
half  or  two-thirds  grouii 
turning  to  a  dark  cotftM  ■  i 

ed  colonies  were  brou;;lii    lui"  lii 
by  Jos.  Saylor,  and  sold  to  dirtVrenr 


lany 


1  ti  .led  b3'  the  grub 
I  '11.  Soniediseas- 
y  1 1  om  Fillmore  C"o. 
,  ,ind  we  would  su;.'- 


hives,  frames, 

My  nearest  neighbor  (only  about  one  hundred 
yards  distant)  bought  one  of  the  "Jos.  Saylor  "  col- 
onies; and  late  last  fail,  when  they  were  almost  all 
dead,  my  bees  robbed  that  colony.  I  did  not  know 
that  they  were  at  it  until  they  had  almost  cleaned 
the  combs,  and  I  never  It  new  until  I  saw  the  inclos- 
ed article  what  was  the  matter  with  my  neighbor's 
bees.  I  am  an  A  B  C  in  the  bee  business.  ]  bought 
one  colony  one  year  ago  last  April:  have  increased 
to  9  strong  and  4  weak  colonies.  What  am  I  to  do? 
Can  they  be  cured,  or  must  I  burn  every  thing?  I  am 
a  poor  man,  and  it  will  be  a  big  loss  to  me  if  I  have 
to  burn  them.  How  soon  would  it  be  safe  to  begin 
again  on  the  same  ground?  If  you  have  the  time  to 
spare,  please  write  to  me.  Any  information  you  can 
give  me  will  be  gladly  received.  J.  0.  Boggs. 

Endicott,  Jefferson  Co.,  Neb.,  Jan.  31, 1884. 

As  we  have  never  had  a  case  of  foul  brood 
of  our  own,  and  never  saw  a  hive  really  in- 
fected with  it,  I  do  not  know  how  to  advise 
in  the  matter,  but  would  ask  frieud  Muth  to 
please  tell  our  unfortunate  brother  what  is 
best  to  do.  If  the  colonies  are  few,  and  he 
can  take  the  time,  it  seems  to  me  that,  with 
comb  fdn.,  he  might  save  his  bees,  destroy- 
ing only  the  combs  that  were  badly  diseas- 


THE  SYRIANS  AND  THEIR  TE]»PER. 

ARE  THEY  GENTLE,  OR  NOT  ? 

L.  ROOT:— At  the  Northwestern  Convention 
in  Chicago  last  fall  I  seemed  to  be  the  only 
one  who  had  gentle  Syrian  bees.  Many  of 
the  members  present  had  tried  them,  and  all  had 
found  them  cross.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  articles 
on  the  subject  since,  and  find  that  the  majority  pro- 
nounce the  Syrians  crosser  than  the  Italians. 

Now,  my  experience  has  been  different.  From  the 
experience  I  have  had  with  them  —not  very  extend- 
ed, it  is  true  —  I  formed  a  hjgb  opinion  of  tbem,  and 


one  of  the  best  of  the  good  points  on  which  I  based 
this  opinion  was  their  extreme  gentleness.  As  I 
said  at  the  convention,  I  have  found  them  as  gentle 
as  the  gentlest  Italians,  and  much  more  so  than  the 
average.  In  fact,  they  were  the  most  peaceable 
bees  in  my  apiary,  although  it  is  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  three-banded  Italians  of  several  strains, 
ranging  from  the  dark,  leather-colored,  to  the  very 
light  ones. 

Now  the  question  rises.  Have  I  pure  Syrians?  I 
got  my  first  queen  of  you  (a  select  tested  one),  and 
was  informed  in  your  notification  of  shipment  that 
"  Mr.  Harrington  considered  her  a  very  nice  one.'* 

Now,  what  points  are  considered  in  the  selection 
of  these  queens?  Do  you  endeavor  to  keep  them 
like  the  original  imparted  stock,  or  do  you  trj-  to 
have  "good  bees,"  regardless  of  purity  of  race? 
How  far  is  neighbor  H.'s  apiary  from  other  bees? 
Does  he  breed  from  an  imported  queen? 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  bees  as  they  are, 
but  I  want  to  know  what  to  call  thom— whether  pure 
Syrians  or  Syrio-Italians. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  stiy  that  I  find  enough  differ- 
ence between  them  and  Italians  to  be  sure  that 
there  is  at  least  a  large  share  of  Syrian  blood  in  them. 
I  consider  them  superior  in  several  respects;  and 
unless  they  disappoint  my  expectations  next  season, 
another  year  will  find  me  with  a  full  apiary  of  Syr- 
ians or  Syrio-ltalians.  J.  A.  Green,  MO-183. 

Dayton,  La  Salle  Co  ,  111.,  Jan.  7, 1884. 

Your  queen  was  probably  a  cross  between 
the  Syrians  and  the  Italians,  friend  Green. 
Neighbor  II.  has  an  apiary  about  M  miles 
from  any  other  bees,  and  rears  from  a  queen 
purchased "  of  I).  A.  Jones  ;  but  as  his  bees 
are  a  good  deal  mixed  with  Italians,  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  his  queens  meet  Italian 
drones.  I  should  say  they  are  properly  Syrio- 
Italians.  Glad  to  hear  a  good  report  from 
you. 

TESTING   THE    PURITY    OF   REESWAX. 

A  TIMELY    SUGGESTION    FROM    OUR    GOOD     FRIENDS 
DADANT  &  SON. 

fJjRlEND  ROOT:-We  have  just  hit  upon  a  very 
easy  plan  for  testing  the  purity  of  wax,  and 
■  will  give  it  to  you,  to  be  published  in  Glean- 
ings, it'  it  is  worth  publishing.  Dilute  water  and  al- 
cohol in  a  vial  about  three-fourths  water  and  one- 
fourth  alcohol.  Then  take  a  small  piece  of  wax, 
which  you  know  to  he  pure  (you  or  any  bee-keeper 
can  easily  find  such);  put  it  in  the  vial,  and  add  al- 
cohol until  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  wax.  The  wax  will  then  go  to 
the  bottom  very  slowly.  Your  testing  apparatus  is 
now  ready.  If  you  have  wax  with  tallow  or  paraf- 
fine,  and  put  it  in  the  mixture,  it  will  remain  at  the 
top,  its  specific  gravity  being  less  than  that  of  the 
mixture.  If  it  contains  rosin,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
will  go  to  the  bottom  quickly,  being  heavier  than 
the  mixture.  In  testing,  you  should  take  care  that 
the  sample  contains  no  air,  as  this  would  change  its 
specific  weight.  In  testing  foundation,  therefore, 
the  sample  should  be  thoroughly  melted  before  test- 
ing, so  as  to  exclude  all  air  from  the  inside  of  the 
sample. 

This  test  is  cheap  and  conclusive.  There  may  be 
a  small  difference  between  one  sample  of  wax  and 
another;  but  it  is  not  so  as  to  exclude  the  clear  (lis- 
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covery  of  tallow  or  paraffine,  which  will  float  beau- 
fully.    We  hope  this  will  be  of  service  to  many. 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son. 
Hamilton,  111..  Jan.  24. 188i. 

[  believe,  friends  D.,  you  have  hit  upon 
somethingf  quite  practicable.  Of  course,  the 
test  is  only  for  specific  gravity  ;  but  if  the 
wax  chews" all  right,  tastes  all  right,  and  has 
the  right  speci  tic  gravity,  I  think  we  are  pretty 
safe.  I  can  always  detect  rosin  by  the  taste, 
very  quickly ;  ancl  chewing  will  almost  al- 
ways tell  the  presence  of  either  rosin  or  tal- 
low, because  it  makes  it  form  chewing-gum, 
like  grafting-wax.  Now,  you  see  if  they 
should  put  in  rosin  and  tallow  so  as  to  bal- 
ance each  other,  and  thus  bring  the  specitic 
gravity  right,  we  could  readily  get  at  it  by 
the  taste.  The  worst  swindle  we  ever  got 
Into  was  some  wax  that  was  adulterated 
with  sa,nd  :  and  as  it  was  put  into  the  bin 
with  several  other  lots,  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  to  lix  the  swindle.  When  we 
melted  it,  the  sand  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
melting-tank,  so  it  did  not  hurt  the  fdn.  any. 
But  there  was  enough  of  it  to  make  a  pretty 
sad  pressure  on  our  pocket-book. 


I101.Y-1.ANDS  CROSSED  WITH  ITALIANS 

SOME   VALUABLE     FACTS     FROM     PRACTICAL  EXPERI- 
ENCE. 

^ajfflJCCH  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  Holj- 
j^M     Lands;    but   as  mine  are  a   cross  between 

~ '    Holy-Lands  and  Italians,  I  will  give  you  their 

good  and  bad  qualities,  as  has  been  my  experience 
with  them  the  past  season.  They  build  up  better  in 
the  spring,  and  with  fewer  liees,  than  the  Italians; 
they  keep  the  combs  well  filled  with  brood  at  the 
commencement  of  the  honey  season,  which  is  very 
important;  they  commence  working  in  the  sections 
sooner  than  the  Italians.  This  is  probably  due  to 
their  having  the  combs  tilled  with  brood  to  the  top- 
bar.  They  build  nicer  and  straighter  combs  than 
the  Italians,  and  are  not  so  particular  about  crowd- 
ing every  little  space  full  of  comb.  This  I  hive  es- 
pecially noticed  In  sections,  if  they  are  not  filled 
full  of  foundation.  They  will  often  round  off  the 
edges  of  the  comb,  and  scarcely  fasten  them  to  the 
sections  at  all,  except  at  the  top,  especially  when 
honey  is  not  coming  in  fast,  thus  making  them  un- 
safe for  rough  handling;  but  by  filling  the  sections 
complete  with  fdn., this  maybe  overcome.  They  do 
not  bridge  their  combs  together,  and  attach  pieces 
of  comb  between  the  lower  and  upper  story,  as  do 
the  Italians.  I  have  had  colonies  that  put  scarcely 
any  comb  or  glue  between  the  lower  and  upper 
frames,  and  you  could  lift  them  out  as  nicely  as  you 
please;  while  some  Italians  would  have  them  bridged 
together  so  that  you  would  have  to  pry  loose  every 
frame.  They  can  not  be  controlled  so  well  in 
swarming-time  as  the  Italians,  although  I  do  not 
think  they  are  as  liable  to  swarm  as  the  Italians; 
but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  cut  out  all  the  queen- 
cells  after  they  have  swarmed,  and  the  young 
queens  are  so  vigorous  that  it  is  unsafe  to  throw 
these  cells  around  carelessly;  for  if  nearly  ready  to 
hatch,  they  will  often  gnaw  out  and  crawl  into  other 
hives;  and  as  these  young  queens  are  often  accept- 
ed, might  not  this  be  the  way  some  strange  "  queen 
cases  "  appear?  I  have  thrown  them  on  the  grass, 
and  had  them  hatch  and  crawl  into  a  hive. 


SEPARATORS,    ETC. 

As  there  are  still  some  who  claim  that  wooden 
separators  are  superior  to  tin,  I  will  give  my  experi- 
ence. I  find  that  separators  made  of  wood  are  not 
what  I  want.  First,  they  will  warp  and  become 
crooked,  and  can  not  be  fastened  as  securely  as  tin. 
Second,  they  are  liable  to  split  and  break  when 
pried  apart .  Third,  the  bees  will  attach  propolis  and 
comb  to  them  when  they  will  not  to  tin.  I  have  used 
both  kinds  on  the  same  hive,  and  find  they  work 
just  as  quickly  in  the  tin  as  wooden  ones.  If  you 
have  them  where  the  mice  can  get  at  them,  fhey 
will  gnaw  them  up  badly.  In  regard  to  dispensing 
with  them  entirely,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  success  in 
securing  nice  comb  honey,  unless  in  some  different 
way  from  the  ordinary  one  in  securing  comb  honey. 
It  might  do  not  to  use  any,  by  having  narrow  sections 
filled  with  foundation,  and  having  the  bees  com- 
mence in  all  of  them  at  one  time.  Even  then  I  do 
'  not  think  they  could  be  taken  out  as  fast  as  filled, 
[  and  replaced  with  empty  oues,  so  as  to  secure 
straight  combs;  and  by  carrying  some  partly  filled 
I  to  colonies  that  refuse  to  start  in  the  sections,  you 
I  would  almost  be  sure  to  get  thick  and  thin  combs. 

FERTILE   WORKERS  AMONG  THE  HOLY-LANDS. 

!  If  you  happen  to  cut  out  all  the  queen-cells,  and 
]  leave  them  without  material  to  rear  one,  you  will  in 
a  short  time  have  fertile  workers.  I  will  tell  you  a 
I  case  of  this  kind  which  occurred  to  me  last  summer: 
I  made  it  a  rule  last  summer  to  cutout  queen- 
j  cells,  to  prevent  after-swarming;  but  one  colony, 
j  in  some  way,  was  left  without  cells  or  material  to 
rear  a  queen.  When  it  was  time  to  examine  those 
colonies  which  had  cast  a  swarm,  to  see  if  the  young 
queen  was  fertilized,  I  found  eggs  in  several  combs, 
and  queen-cells  started,  which  contained  eggs.  1 
looked  for  the  queen,  but  could  not  find  any,  yet  I 
was  quite  sure  they  had  one,  for  there  was  nothing 
unnatural,  except  those  queen-cells;  and  as  these 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  swarming,  I 
was  yet  not  sure  that  they  were  queenless,  for  there 
were  plenty  of  eg2S  in  the  combs;  and  in  due  time 
those  queen-cells  were  capped  over,  and  looked  like 
any  other  natural  cells.  But  a  queen  failed  to 
hatch,  and  those  eggs  in  the  worker  cells  hatched 
out  nothing  but  drones.  Then  I  was  sure  that  fer- 
tile workers  did  the  mischief,  and  the  next  thing  in 
order  was  to  get  rid  of  these  pests.  I  tried  intro- 
ducing queens,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  I  moved  the 
hive  away,  and  let  the  bees  return,  but  this  would 
not  work.  Finally  robbers  began  their  mischief  on 
this  colony,  and  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to 
give  them  combs  of  brood  and  a  queen  from  another 
colony,  and  close  the  hive  for  a  short  time,  to  keep 
out  robbers.  This  ended  the  mischief,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  was  a  prosperous  colony. 

You  say,  in  the  ABC  book,  that  the  eggs  of  a 
fertile  worker  are  scattered  around  in  the  cells, 
sometimes  several  in  one  cell,  and  that  they  some- 
times build  queen-cells  over  this  drone  larvte;  but  I 
think  this  was  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  the  eggs, 
I  think,  were  deposited  in  the  queen-cells,  although 
some  contained  several  eggs,  and  vrcre  of  ditferent 
sizes;  and  the  eggs  which  were  deposited  in  the 
workei--cells  were  not  scattered  around  promiscuous- 
ly, some  in  worker  and  some  in  drone  cells,  bu  t  were 
deposited  just  about  as  a  queen  would. 

The  IIoly-Lands  crossed  with  Italians  are  some 
Grosser  than  the  pure  Italians,  depending  qn  the 
amount  of  Holy-Land  blood.  H.  J.  Schrock. 

Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  35,1884. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  BAKER  BEES. 

ALSO     SOME      GENERAL     REMARKS      RELATIVE     TO     A 
STRAIN  OF  BEES  THAT    WILL    STAND  OUR  WIN- 
TERS WITHOUT  SPECIAL    PROTECTION. 

[See  pages  741,  Dec.  1,  and  18,  Jan.  1.] 

fRIEND  ROOT: -During  the  past  summer  I 
have  been  gathering  up  some  bees,  prepara- 
tory to  making  a  specialty  of  apiculture,  and, 
of  course,  I  wanted  some  Italians,  so  that  1  could 
Italianize  what  I  already  had.  Well,  I  was  recom- 
mended to  a  Mr.  Baker  as  a  bee-keeper  who  had 
pure  Italians,  and  1  went  there  and  found  them  as 
represented,  and  I  purchased  a  choice  colony  of 
him,  and  afterward  removed  them  home.  Well, 
when  Mr.  Robbins'  article  came  out  in  December 
number  of  Gleanings,  I, of  course, was  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  resolved  to  investigate  the  matter  for 
myself. 

I  put  the  matter  off  until  I  received  the  January 
number  of  Gleanings  also,  and  in  that  a  second  ar- 
ticle from  Mr.  Robbing.  But  yesterday  I  took  both 
numbers  of  Gleanings  referred  to  above,  and  drove 
over  to  Mr.  Baker's,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles, 
and  now  I  will  give  the  result  of  my  investigation. 

Mr.  Baker  did  go  west  from  VanBuren,  as  stated 
in  Mr.  Robbins'  article,  but  not  with  the  intention  of 
staying  there  permanently,  and  has  since  returned. 
When  he  went  west  he  did  not  sell  his  bees,  but  left 
them  in  care  of  his  brother.  After  he  had  been  in 
the  West  some  time  he  wrote  to  his  brother  to  sell 
the  bees,  all  but  4  or  5  of  the  best  stocks,  and  his 
brother  put  them  up  at  a  sale,  and  sold  them  as  di- 
rected; and  Mr.  Baird,  instead  of  getting  the  bees 
direct  fi-om  the  owner,  got  them  at  this  sale.  Mr. 
Baker  says  be  is  acquainted  with  all  the  parties 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Bobbins'  article,  and  is  fully  satis- 
fied the  bees  mentioned  are  of  his  particular  strain. 

WHAT  MR.    baker  HAS  TO  SAY  ABOUT  THEM. 

Well,  he  has  never  lost  any  bees  yet  in  wintering, 
except  one,  and  that  one  the  combs  broke  down, 
and  when  a  warm  day  came  they  swarmed  out  and 
left.  He  has  noticed  that  his  bees,  when  flying  in 
and  out, go  very  rapidly—  some  stocks  more  so  than 
others.  His  bees  are  not  as  bright  as  some  he  has 
seen:  but  when  the  queens  are  purely  mated,  the 
three  bands  of  yellow  are  well  defined  (all  queens  not 
90  mated  he  destroyed);  the  queens  are  rather  dark. 
As  to  their  having  a  waspish  appearance,  he  had 
nothing  to  say,  nor  did  I  ever  notice  It,  but  will  ob- 
serve in  regard  to  that  when  warm  weather  comes. 

He  claims  they  are  very  prolific.  As  to  their 
honey-gathering  qualities,  I  will  try  to  tell  that  in  a 
few  words.  I  want  to  say  about  Mr.  Baker  person- 
ally, that  he  has  never  read  a  standard  work  on  api- 
culture. All  he  knows  about  bees  he  claims  to  have 
learned  by  actual  experience.  He  owns  a  farm, 
and  attends  to  his  bees  in  the  few  spare  moments  he 
can  snatch  from  his  farm  work.  He  has  one  queen 
that  produces  now  and  then  a  bee  not  marked  as  a 
pure  Italian;  the  remainder,  between  20  and  30 
stocks,  are  all  marked  as  pure  Italians,  and  this 
with  an  apiary  of  badly  hybridized  bees  within 
about  60  rods  of  him,  containing  about  75  colonies. 
As  Mr.  Baker  never  read  any  of  the  bee  publica- 
tions, of  course  he  knew  nothing  in  regard  to  mod- 
ern applications  for  obtaining  surplus  honey,  and  he 
has  worked  more  for  increase,  as  he  could  always 
sell  stocks  of  bees  to  a  guod  advantage.  He  never 
worked  so  much  for  surplus;  but  after  all,  the  re- 
turn from  this  source  was  satisfactory.    He  says  he 


does  not  fear  the  wintering  problem.    He  is  feeding 

one  colony  now  that  was  robbed  in  the  fall;  has  fed 

them  every  day  this  winter.    He  simply  raises  the 

^  cover,  and  pours  some  syrup  down  over  them.    He 

!  showed  me  these  bees    yesterday,  and  they  were 

I  lively,  bright,    and  healthy.    They  stacd,  as  do  all 

j  the  rest  of  his  bees,  unprotected  on  their  summer 

stands,  except  a  kind  of  shed  over  them. 

Jacob  Guisinger. 
j     Stanley,  Ohio,  Jan.  15, 1884. 
[     I  have  given  the  above,  priiicipally  that  we 
may  get  a  fair  view  of  the  case,  and  i  trust 
I  the  friends  who  have  written  in  regard  to 
I  these  bees  will  not  get  into  any  controversy 
in  the  matter.    While  i  am  pielty  well  sat- 
!  istied  that  an  apiary  of  bees  where  spring 
i  dwindling  has  never  been  known  is  less  lia- 
ble to  be  affected  that  way,  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve this  apiary  of  '20  or  oO  colonies  has  any 
special  merit  in  the  direction  mentioned, 
over  Italians  slightly  mixed  with  common 
bees  in  general.    It  is  not  very  unusual  to 
iind  whole  apiaries  that  winter  safely ,winter 
after  winter,  and  that  without  very   much 
care.     The  principal  point  before  us  is  this  : 
These  bees  were  never  bred  with  any  special 
I  object  in  view.    Whatever  remarkable  trait 
they  may  possess  came  about  accidentally. 
Other  bees— blacks  and  hybrids— are  round- 
about in  the  neighborhood,  and  thus  crossed 
j  and  re-crossed,  as  bees  usually  are.    If  there 
were  one  or  two  colonies  found  in  the  apiary 
having  remarknble  powers  of  endurance,  it 
would  be  nothing  very  remarkable ;  but  it 
i  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  remarkable 
indeed  that  the  whole  of  them  should  be 
I  greatly  superior  to  bees  in  the  vicinity,  or,  if 
I  you  choose,  to  bees  in  general.  I  know  I  hurt 
a  good  many  people's  feelings  by  the  cautious 
1  way  in  which  I  advise  acting  in  regard  to 
I  these  new  things  thut  come  up  ;  but  a  great 
and  growing  class  of  learners  are  depending 
upon  me  a  good  deal  for  advice ;  and  while  I 
am  sorry  to  discourage  or  throw  cold  water 
on  any  new  project,  still  I  feel  it  would  be  a 
serious  thing  for  me  to  let  any  individual  in- 
terest stand  in  the  way  of  guiding  these 
young  friends  safely  and  wisely. 


A  VISIT  TO  SOME  OF  THE  CONVENTIONS 
IN  THE  SOUTH. 

ALSO     MENTION     OF     SOME     OF    OUR    PROMINENT 
SOUTHERN  BEE-MEN. 

f  STARTED  with  13  colonies;  increased  to  30  by 
artificial  swarming;  but  lost  nearly  all  fhe 
— '  white-clover  blossom  by  dividing  at  the  wrong- 
time;  secured  about  oOO  lbs.  extracted  honey  from 
heart's-ease.  Buckwheat  was  a  failure  this  season. 
We  did  not  get  a  drop  of  rain  from  Aug.  15  to  Oct.  1. 
The  bees  worked  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  during 
September,  early  in  the  morning;  but  what  they  got 
from  leaves  I  could  not  say.  I  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  you  and  friend  Cork,  of  Niagara,  to  have  a  ladder 
to  get  up  the  tree. 

Taking  the  season  all  together,  it  was  not  up  to 
the  average.  I  visited  Louisville  last  August  to  at- 
tend the  exposition  and  the  Kentucky  Bee-Keepers* 
Convention.  While  there  I  met  friend  Hart,  who 
gave  quite  a  description  of  Florida  and  her  honey 
resources.  He  was  listened  to  very  attentively  by 
all    the    bee-keepers,  as  a  great  many  of  them  are 
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thinking  about  moving  there.  Friend  Muth  gave  an 
account  of  his  experience  in  handling  honey,  and 
gave  some  valuable  points  to  bee-keepers.  The  bee- 
keepers of  Kentucky  gave  the  visiting  bee-men  a 
cordial  reception,  and  made  things  pleasant  for  them 
during  their  short  stay.  They  had  a  very  nice  dis- 
play of  honey  and  bees,  and  friend  Wilson  had  a  nice 
display  of  Italian  queens.  The  managers  were  lack- 
ing in  one  thing,  and  that  was  the'  small  amount  of 
honey  they  had  on  exhibition.  As  friend  Muth  re- 
marked, they  should  have  had  a  stack  of  honey  as 
high  as  the  ceiling. 

I  went  from  Louisville  to  Cincinnati,  and  called  on 
friend  Muth.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  one  of  his 
clerks  showed  me  his  store  and  bees,  and  then  fetch- 
ed me  down  in  his  cellar,  and  there  I  saw  honey  — 
barrels  of  it  piled  four  tiers  high.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  friend  Muth  does  a  very  large  business 
In  extracted  honey,  and  has  a  large  supply  of  hives 
and  apiarian  implements. 

Bee-keeping  is  making  great  headway  around  here. 
We  had  a  fine  display  of  bees,  honey,  and  apiarian 
implements  at  our  annual  St.  Louis  Fair.  There 
were  six  bee-keepers  represented  this  year,  whereas 
at  the  fair  previous  there  were  but  two.  Friend 
Flanagan  had  a  grand  display  of  beps,  honey,  and 
apiarian  implements,  and  took  first  premium  lor  the 
best  display  of  apiarian  implements.  Messis.  Back 
&  Swallow  had  a  very  nice  display  also,  and  took 
first  premium  for  the  best  honey-knife.  It  is  a  model 
knife,  and  serves  both  for  cutting  and  uncapping. 
It  Is  their  own  make.  They  took  second  premium 
for  apiarian  implements.  Friend  Little  took  first 
premium  for  best  display  of  Italian  bees. 

UlCHARD  GRINSELL. 

Baden,  Mo.,  Jan.  16. 188t. 


ilt^  "§r€imrU'" 


This  dep.artment  Is  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  j 


avoid  being  too  personal. 


m  1.  ROOT:— On  the  isth  of  December  I  re- 
^^^Q    ceived    a  postal  from  you,  in   which  you 

— ""  said,  "We  send  you  catalogue  and  price 
list,  etc."  I  suppose  you  meant  to  say,  "  We  will 
send  when  it  suits  our  convenience,"  and  from  past 
experience  I  have  found  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
patience  to  wait  your  time.  If  you  have  sent  me 
one  I  have  not  received  it;  and  if  it  suits  your  con- 
venience, and  you  see  proper,  you  may  send  me 
one.  John  H.  Womelsdorf. 

Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Jan.  U,  1884. 

Now,  friend  W.,  that  is  rather  rough  on  a 
body.  We  have  not  only  been  laboring  to 
get  up  that  price  list,  btit  we  have  been  la- 
boring to  tind  people  like  yourself  who  want 
them  ;  and  i  have  also  been  laboring  with 
onr  clerks  to  say,  in  writing  to  a  customer, 
"We  have  sent  you  a  price  list."  And  then 
1  have  labored  with  them  again  on  the  im- 
portance of  being  always  truthful;  do  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  tell  anybody  you 
have  done  a  thing  when  you  simply  mean 
you  are  goirKj  to  do  it.  Jf  you  let  yourselves 
get  into  a  way  of  taking  even  that  little  lib- 
erty in  speech,  you  will  soon  get  to  telling 
downright  lies.  I  should  not  like  to  say 
right  here,  before  present  company,  that  I 


know  by  experience  ;  but  I  will  say  this  :  I 
do  know  of  business  firms  who  used  to  say 
goods  were  sent,  only  to  pacify  customers, 
when  they  meant  they  were  going  to  send 
them  the  very  next  thing.  Do  you  know 
what  became  of  them  ;  They  soon  failed  in 
business,  and  I  know  of  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Our  clerks  are  doing  better,  friend  W., 
and  I  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  have  any 
more  such  experience. 

While  I  am  about  it,  friends,  there  is  an- 
other thing  1  want  to  talk  about.  The  trade 
in  the  ABC  books  has  got  to  be  a  pretty  big 
business,  and  a  great  many  people  hear  of 
the  book,  and  send  for  it  without  stating 
delinitely  whether  they  want  a  cloth-covered 
book,  price  .S  1.2-5,  by  mail,  or  only  a  paper- 
covered  book,  price  .SI  Ou,  by  mail.  It  is  true, 
we  can  generally  guess  bv  the  amount  of 
money;  but  sometimes,  or,  in  fact,  quite  of- 
ten, the  order  comes  with  money  for  other 
goods,  and  our  friend  does  not  mention  the 
price  at  all.  Which  should  we  send  him  V 
Jf  we  send  a  pajier  cover, he  often  gets  offen- 
ded, and  sends  it  back,  saying,  "  Mr.  Root, 
.vou  ought  to  have  known  I  did  not  want  an 
expensive  book  like  that  in  paper  covers,  to 
get  dog's-eared  and  torn  up  in  a  little  while." 
If  we  sent  cloth,  the  beauty  of  the  cover  and 
l)inding  generally  makes  them  satisfied,  even 
if  they  did  mean  to  have  a  cheaper  one.  But 
there  are  exceptions  even  to  this,  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  show : 

Ifr.  JZooL— Your  card  calling  for  25  cents  due  on 
A  B  C  i-i  at  hand;  and  in  reply  I  will  say  that  I  sent 
you  one  dollar  for  the  book,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
then,  and  does  yet,  that  it  required  but  little  "horse 
sense"  to  know  that  I  would  not  ask  for  credit,  and 
only  wanted  my  money's  worth,  and  this  is  especial- 
ly the  case  as  you  had  the  book  for  that  price.  Send 
me  a  dollar  ABC,  and  1.5  cents  for  return  postage, 
and  I  will  return  the  A  B  C  I  first  received. 

New  Klchmond,Wis.,  Jan.  10.      F.  N.  Blackman. 

Now  you  see,  friends,  just  one  little  word 
in  ordering  would  make  it  all  plain  and 
pleasant.  When  you  order  an  A  B  C  book 
just  say  cloth  or  paper,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Here  is  another  friend  who  got  offended 
in  some  way.  And,  by  the  way,  he  makes 
the  (irst  complaint  about  the  A  13  C  book 
that  I  think  I  ever  got ;  that  is,  the  first  one 
who  said  he  was  disappointed  in  the  book. 
We  have  had  thousands  of  commendations, 
but  only  one  that  I  know  of  the  other  way. 

I  thought  the  amount  I  sent  was  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  style  of  book  I  wanted.  I  don't  want  to 
invest  any  more  in  it.  You  can  make  the  exchange 
if  you  desire  it,  or  send  back  the  money,  and  I'll 
send  you  the  book,  or  let  it  stand  as  it  is,  just  as 
you  choose.  1  am  disappointed  in  the  book.  It 
seems  to  be  mainly  advertisements  of  Mr.  So-and- 
S.)'8  planer,  Mr.  So-and-So's  honey-pail,  and  Mr. 
Somebody's  something  else. 

Inslee  Deaderick. 

Louisville.  Tenn.,  Dec.  31, 1883. 

To  be  sure,  friend  D.,  the  ABC  book 
tells  about  other  folks'  things.  You  didn't 
suppose  1  was  smart  enough  to  make  every 
thing,  or  tell  how  to  do  it,  that  pertains  to 
bee  culture,  did  you?  Almost  everybody 
who  buys  the  A  J3  C  book  wants  to  know 
where  he  can  get  the  things  mentioned 
therein ;    therefore    I    tell    about  Mr.  So- 
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and-So's  planer,  and  Mr.  T'other  man's 
honey-pail,  because  he  got  up  a  better  one 
than  I  did.  And  then,  again,  I  tell  about 
Mr.  Somebody's  something  else,  because  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  thing,  and  you  would 
like  to  know  about  it. 


made  all  for  one  harmonious  whole,  and  each  for  the 
other's  good.  L.  M.  Rogers. 

Oneida  Valley,  N.  Y. 


inORE  ABOUT    "THE  OTHER  SIDE." 

fRIEND  ROOT:--WhileI  entertain  the  highest 
respect  for  your  correspondents  iu  g-eneral, 
—  and  W.  Z.  H.  ia  particular,  I  can  not  quite 
agree  with  what  he  says  in  Gleanings,  page  5,  about 
bees  being  kept  only  by  those  making  it  a  specialty. 
I  am  well  aware,  however,  that  those  who  devote 
their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  business  are 
most  likely  to  attain  to  the  highest  success.  But 
suppose  we  who  have  families  depending  on  our 
daily  effort,  having  given  it  our  whole  attention, 
shmiM  fail  in  some  seasons  —like  the  past,  in  many 
localities,  for  instance.  All  bee-keepers  can  not 
make  money  at  queen-rearing,  for  there  would  be 
no  customers.  Neither  have  all  of  us  the  ability  to 
gain  a  living  with  the  pen.  I  know  it  may  be  said 
that  no  person  should  make  a  specialty  of  any  thing, 
especially  bee-keeping,  until  he  has  tested  his  abili- 
ty to  master  all  its  difliculties,  and  knows  that  he 
can  succeed.  But  I  question  if  bee  culture  is  not, 
all  things  considered,  more  precarious  than  other 
rural  pursuits;  and  for  this  reason,  if  none  other,  is 
it  not  desirable  to  combine  it  with  some  other  occu- 
pation ? 

Friend  Hutchinson  says:  "The  farmer  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  he  could  buy  his  honey 
more  cheaply  than  he  could  produce  it;  and,  like  a 
sensible  man,  he  dropped  bee-keeping."  Now,  my  ' 
own  experience  in  b^e-keeping  in  connection  with 
farming,  and  my  acquaintance  with  others  who  have 
had  fair  success  in  the  two  pursuits,  leads  me  to  en- 
tertain a  directly  contrary  opinion;  and  I  shall  have 
to  own  that  some  of  us,  at  least,  have  yet  to  make 
this  discovery.  And  in  this  section  the  number  of 
farmers  that  buy  honey  to  use  on  their  tables  is  so 
few  as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning.  OP  course, 
the  two  pursuits  will  need  our  attention  at  the  same 
time,  and  we  will  sometimes  feel  as  if  we  ought  to 
be  in  two  places  at  once;  but  if  we  are  up  and  do- 
ing, getting  every  thing  ready  for  both  farm  and 
apiary,  that  can  be  done  beforehand,  during  the 
leisure  of  winter,  we  may,  by  thorough  and  intelli- 
gent culture,  not  only  be  sure  of  the  substantial 
products  of  the  farm  for  our  daily  sustenance,  but 
also  the  luxuries  of  the  garden,  apiary  (and  poultry- 
yard};  and  in  favorable  localities  and  seasons,  a  fair 
surplus  from  each,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
amount  of  energy  we  each  possess,  to  take  to  mar- 
ket. 

Of  course,  if  cue?-)/ farmer  kept  bees,  the  country 
would  soon  be  overstocked;  and  it  is  equally  true, 
that  if  the  bees  now  kept  by  specialists  were  spread 
more  generally  among  the  farmers,  the  danger  from 
this  cause  would  be  much  loss.  Besides,  the  undis- 
puted facilities  which  small  farms  afford  for  suc- 
cessful bee  culture,  and  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  fecundation  of  the  various  flowers  by  the  indus- 
trious workers,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  con- 
nection. Neither  should  farmers,  those  true  lovers 
of  nature,  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  which  bee- 
keeping affords:  the  drawing  nearer,  through  a 
knowledge  of  Its  mysteries,  to   that  Creator  who 


ANOTHER    REPORT    FROM    THE  PER- 
FORATEU    ZINC    HONE V -BOARDS. 


KEEPING     THE     QUEEN  DOWN    STAIRS,    AND  GETTING 
ALL   THE  BEES  UP  STAIRS;   A  SUCCESS. 

USED  the  perforated  zinc  on  28  hives  run  for  ex- 
tracted honey;  most  of  these  were  very  strong 
colonies,  and  were  tiered  up  three  stories  high 
in  Simplicity  hives.  In  some  I  confined  the  queen 
to  the  lower  hive,  while  in  other  hives  I  gave  her  the 
range  of  two  stories.  In  only  two  cases  I  failed  to 
keep  the  queen  below,  and  in  one  of  these  I  found 
the  fault  to  be  in  the  way  I  had  arranged  the  sheet, 
and  not  in  the  sheet  itself;  in  the  other  I  am  not 
sure  how  the  queen  got  above.  In  both  cases  she 
did  not  get  back  until  I  ghook  the  bees  off  the  combs 
and  let  her  run  in  at  the  entrance.  I  kept  good  pro- 
litic  queens  in  one  story,  with  the  hive  full  of  bees 
from  below  to  the  third  story.  At  the  same  time  I 
had  brood  in  all  three  stories  when  the  zinc  sheets 
were  not  used. 

In  an  apiary,  run  for  extracted  honey,  they  may 
not  be  desirable.  On  this  point  I  am  not  decided.  If 
you  wish  to  get  below  to  cut  out  cells,  get  brood, 
etc.,  you  have  the  sheet  to  remove  and  replace, 
which  Is  some  bother.  It  gets  kinked  some,  and 
there  are  a  few  little  pieces  of  wax  to  scrape  off  be- 
fore it  lies  down  smoothly  on  the  frames.  I  got 
them  to  keep  the  queen  out  of  the  combs  until  they 
could  be  drawn  out  the  desired  thickness,  and  have 
the  satisfaction  of  fairly  beating  them.  But  still  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  the 
queen  a  free  range  —  have  all  frames  tilled  with 
worker  comb  just  a  little  thicker  than  the  frame, 
for  convenience  in  uncapping.  Your  combs  below 
will  have  no  honey  in  them,  as  the  queen  completely 
monopolizes  them,  and  the  honey  is  shoved  up  stairs. 
This  will  suit  tnose  who  wish  to  feed  their  bees  on 
sugar,  to  take  the  place  of  natural  stores.  It  takes 
but  a  moment  for  the  workers  to  pass  through  the 
openings  in  the  sheet,  so  I  see  no  objection  to  its 
use,  except  its  cost,  and  the  time  required  to  re- 
move and  replace,  in  order  to  get  at  the  brood  when 
you  wish  to.  J.  B.  Colton. 

Waverly,  Iowa,  Jan.,  1884. 

Many  thanks,  friend  C,  for  your  report. 
I  am  especially  glad  to  get  it,  because  1  felt 
a  little  bad  after  having  sold  as  many  as  we 
have,  to  see  such  unfavorable  reports  in  re- 
gard to  them  as  we  have  had  once  or  twice  of 
late.  AVe  shall  have  machinery  arranged  so 
as  to  perforate  the  zinc  ourselves,  and  this 
will  very  materially  reduce  the  cost.  In  re- 
gard to  trouble  in  removing,  is  it  more  than 
to  remove  any  kind  of  honey-fcoards  ?  I  pre- 
sume that  rubbing  tlie  sheets  with  a  cloth 
dipped  in  some  kind  of  nice  oil  that  would 
not  be  olfensive  to  the  bees  would  very  ma- 
terially lessen  the  building  of  comb  on  them 
by  the  bees.  Perhaps  our  finest  sewing- 
machine  oil  might  answer  well.  If  we  could 
reduce  tlie  chance  to  about  the  Siime  it  is  of 
their  building  on  enamel  sheets,  it  would  be 
quite  a  gain  ;  and  besides,  if  they  did  build, 
the  wax  would  slip  off  with  very  little  urg- 
ing. 
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NEW    THEORIES. 


HAVE  BEFS  THE   POWER  OF  CHANGING  THE  WORKER 
EGG  SO  THAT    IT   WILL   PRODUCE  A  DRONE? 


m 


ROPOSITION  IX.,  Dzierzon  ThPory:  "All  eggs 
jierminatfd  in  the  ovary  of  the  queen  develop 
^'^  as  males,  unless  impregnated  by  the  male 
sperm  while  passing  the  mouth  of  the  seminal  ?ao,  or 
spermatheca,  when  de^ce  iding  the  oviduct.  If  they 
be  thus  impregnated  in  their  downward  passage 
(which  impregnation  the  queen  can  effect  or  omit  at 
pleasure),  they  devel<  p  as  females."  When  this 
theory  was  first  promulsrated  by  the  venerable  fa- 
ther, it  no  doubt  s<»emt  d  as  ridiculous  as  the  theory 
I  shall  soon  notice,  and  could  not  at  first  be  believed; 
but  time  has  shown  this  great  bee-master  was  get- 
ting at  the  facts  as  they  really  existed,  and  you  will 
find  many  nee-keepers  now  who  deny  the  facts  set 
forth  in  father  Dzierzon's  propositions, so  beautiful- 
ly demonstrated  by  the  arguments  of  the  Baron  of 
Berlepsch.  I  would  state  the  proposition  thus: 
"  All  eggs  germinated  in  the  ovary  of  the  queen  are 
coated  <iver  with  a  thin  mucous  substance,  which  re- 
ceives the  impregnating  male  sperm  while  passing 
the  mouth  of  the  seminal  sac,  or  spermatheca,  when 
descending  the  oviduct,  and  said  male  sperm  cm  be 
removed  by  the  nurse  bees  after  the  eggs  are  depos- 
ited in  the  worker  cells,  and  the  sex  of  the  egg 
changed."  What!  do  you  intend  to  throw  aside  all 
established  theories  promulgated  by  Huber,Dziprznn, 
Profs.  Von  Sieboldand  L<  uekHrt,  Rarnn  of  Berlepsch, 
and  a  host  of  learned  bee-ma-tcrs  of  thp  Old  and 
New  World?  No,  my  friends;  I  do  not  doubt  one 
syllable  of  what  these  learned  scientific  bee-masters 
set  forth,  but  only  wish  to  carry  their  researches  a 
little  further,  if  you  pl-^ase.  making  new  discoveries 
in  older  fields.  What  if  I  state  that  bees  can  change 
the  sex  of  eggs  at  pleasure?  Such  is  the  case,  and  T 
think  I  can  truthfully  assert  it  to  he  true  — as  much 
so  as  a  drone  is  the  "son  of  his  mamma."  Under- 
stand me,  friends,  that  a  drone  egg  (that  is,  an  unfer- 
tilized egg)  will  produce  a  drone  (male)  always,  and 
can  hot  be  changed  by  the  nurse  bees,  it  matters  not 
how  much  extra  tinkering  they  may  do;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  simple  operation  for  them  to  re- 
move the  male  sperm  from  the  workcregg  just  after 
the  egg  is  laid,  or  just  before  the  egg  hatches.  I 
claim,  brother  bee-keepers,  that  if  the  egg  is  impreg- 
nated as  it  passes  the  mouth  of  the  seminal  sac 
when  descending  the  oviduct,  as  father  Dzierzon  as- 
serts, the  male  sperm  is  compelled  to  lodge  in  this 
mucous  covering  of  the  egg,  and  can  be  removed  by 
the  bees  when  the  welfare  of  the  colony  demands  it. 
Now  tor  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  suspected  this  was 
the  case  in  1879,  but  was  not  positive  about  it  until 
lf»82,  and  this  year.  To  test  the  matter  thoroughly, 
last  August  I  took  two  new  worker  combs  built  out 
on  Given  foundation  in  wired  frames,  and  inserted 
them  in  the  center  of  my  Holy-Land  colony,  contain- 
ing one  of  D.  A.  Jones's  best  queens,  and  placed  a 
Mason '/i-gal.  fruit-jar  feeder  tilled  with  syrup  im- 
mediately over  the  frames,  to  get  the  bees  to  cluster 
on  them.  Four  days  after  I  took  them  out  and 
found  them  about  half  filled  with  eggs,  equally  on 
each  side.  1  cut  a  bole  about  one  inch  in  diameter 
near  the  center  of  the  eggs  in  one  of  the  combs.  In 
the  other  comb  near  the  center,  I  scraped  (  ff  a  doz- 
en or  more  cells  to  the  base,  or  fdn.,  and  I  put  these 
comb3  la  a  strong  queenless  colony  that  had  no  lay- 
ing queen  for  two  weeks,  and  the  virgin  queen  re- 
moved three  days  beforehand.     I  examined  these 


combs  every  day  until  the  brood  was  all  capped 
around  the  hole;  eight  queen-cells  were  drawn  out, 
and  all  hatched  nice  queens;  and  near  these  cells  a 
dozen  or  more  (I  did  not  count  them)  cells  drawn  out 
for  drones,  from  which  I  saw  drones  hatch.  On 
comb  No.  2,  not  a  single  drone-cell,  and  on  the 
comb  containing  the  queen-cells,  the  drone  brood 
was  on  the  same  side  of  the  comb  on  which  were  the 
queen-cells,  while  the  other  side  showed  solid  work- 
er brood.  I  tried  this  experiment  last  year  twice: 
and  several  times  this  year,  and  I  invariably  find 
some  drone-cells  near  the  queen-cells;  and  to  be 
certain,  I  tried  the  experiment  in  a  hive  where  there 
were  drones,  and  the  result  was  all  worker  brood, 
which  proved  to  my  mind  that  bees  have  the  power 
to  change  the  sex  of  eggs  when  the  welfare  of  the 
colony  demands  it.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  the 
bees  removed  the  eggs  of  the  worker  bee  and  depos- 
ited one  in  its  place,  for  there  was  only  two  days' 
difference  in  the  capping  of  the  drone  and  worker 
cells. 

I  could  mention  several  writers  to  Gleanings, the 
A.  B.  J ,  and  other  bee-j  lurnals,  who  have  surmised 
the  same  thing,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  car- 
ried their  experiments. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  introduce  two  propositions, 
and  I  invite  all  bee-keepers  to  watch  closely  and  see 
if  I  am  not  right. 

1.  Bees  change  the  sex  (female  to  male  only)  of 
eggs,  whenever  the  economy  of  the  colony  requires 
it. 

2.  Laying  workers  are  found  in  nearly  all  colonies: 
hence,  a  colony  with  a  pu7-e  mismated  queen  will 
contain  hj  brid  drones.  B.  F.  Carroll. 

Dresden,  Tex.,  Nov.  2t,  1883. 

Friend  C  ,  you  may  be  correct  in  your  sur- 
mises. I  confess,  that  from  the  experiments 
I  have  made,  and  those,  given  by  others,  it 
looks  quite  probable.  But  your  proposition, 
that  laying  workers  are  found  in  nearly  all 
colonies,  1  should  not  agree  to.  For  some 
time  you  have  been  working  mostly  with 
Cyprians  and  IIoly-Land  bees,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect; and  it  may  be  that  laying  workers  are 
foimd  in  nearly  all  colonies  of  the  above 
races ;  but  1  never  saw  a  laying  worker  in 
any  colony  containing  a  laying  queen,  until 
I  saw  tliese  new  races.  If  you  mean  that 
there  are  bees  in  nearly  every  colony  contain- 
ing workers  that  may  become  laying  workers, 
then  I  agree  with  you.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  in  very  much  danger,  however,  of  having 
our  bees  hybridized  by  drones  produced  by 
laying  workers. 


WHY  BEE  KEEPING  DOESN'T  PAY. 

ALSO     SO.METniNG     ABOUT     HYBRIDS    VS.     ITALIANS. 

S  BEGAN  about  six  years  ago,  not  knowing  any 
thmg  ab  >ut  bees.  I  managed  after  the  old  way, 
-"  or  it  was,  rather,  letting  the  bees  manage  for 
themselves;  at  any  rate,  at  the  end  of  about  two 
years  they  all  came  up  missing.  People  said  bees 
didn't  pay  any  more;  they  did  no  good,  and  it  was 
no  use  to  bother  with  them.  But  I  wasn't  satisfied; 
and  having  seen  your  advertisement  in  a  newspa- 
per about  bees,  I  sent  for  your  price  list,  and  then  I 
sent  for  your  ABC,  and  I  began  to  see  vih^  bee- 
keeping didn't  pay.  I  saw  that  we  were  away  back 
in  the  past,  and  almost  lost  in  the  mist  of  old-fogy- 
ism  and  superstition;  and  by  studying  ABC,  and 
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reading  Gleanings,  I  soon  passed  by  old-fogyism 
and  superstition,  and  i  am  now  slowly  ascending  to- 
ward the  hlU-lops  of  sclentiflc  bee-keeping. 

After  studying  A  B  C,  I  began  anew,  by  buying 
some  bees  of  a  box-hive  bee-lieeper,  and  transferred 
to  movable-frame  hives  in  the  season  of  1881.  My 
bees  did  well,  making  nearly  100  lbs.  per  colony  in 
section  boxes,  which  amount  was  thought  almost  in- 
credible by  the  old-fashioned  bee-keepers.  In  1883 
I  concluded  to  Italianize,  and  bought  several  queens 
of  you,  which  I  introduced  safely,  and  now  for  re- 
sults. The  year  18f3  having  arrived,  and  my  bees 
were  mostly  Italians,  I  now  had  a  good  chance  to  try 
their  superior  qualities;  and  getting  my  section 
boxes  all  in  readiness,  I  put  them  on  in  good  time. 
I  waited  results,  and  I  kept  looking  to  see  them  go 
to  work ;  they  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  whatever 
to  the  section  boxes,  yet  my  common,  or  Gorman 
bees,  were  at  work  drawing  out  the  fdn.,  and  doing 
very  well;  and  the  Italians,  though  booming  with 
bees,  were  pajing  no  attention  to  the  surplus  de- 
partment. 1  concluded  to  look  and  see  wcat  all  this 
meant;  and  looking  over  the  brood-frames,  here  was 
queen-cell  after  queen-cell;  they  were  making  great 
prepflrations  to  swarm,  just  as  though  they  had 
every  sf  ction  box  full,  and  were  crowded  for  room. 
They  would  scarcely  look  up  toward  the  sections. 

I  concluded  to  stop  their  fun,  and  cut  out  every 
appearance  of  a  queen-cell,  and,  behold!  the  next 
day  they  swarmed  and  left  one  hastily  prepared 
queen  cell;  but  I  was  determined  they  should  stay 
in  the  hive,  whether  they  would  work  or  not.  I  took 
the  queen  from  them,  and  kept  them  from  swarm- 
ing; but  they  would  not  work  in  the  sections,  and 
thus  it  was  with  all  of  them.  I  had  one  very  weak 
colony  of  the  common  bees  that  made  more  comb 
honey  than  any  three  of  the  strong  Italian  colonies 
I  had.  I  think  a  cross  between  the  Italians  and  Ger- 
mans is  best  for  all  purposes.  I  sent  to  Frank  Ben- 
ton last  fall,  and  gota  Carniolan  queen,  and  will  give 
it  a  trial  next  season.  I  am  also  going  to  get  some 
of  Jas.  Heddon.  W.  S.  Vandrdff. 

Kirby,  Gref^ne,  Co.,  Pa  ,  Jan.  9, 1881. 
Friend  V.,  is  it  not  possible  why  you  had 
better  success  with  the  hybrids  than  with 
the  Italians  is  somewhat  owing  to  your  inex- 
perience with  the  latter  V  i  rather  think 
that  an  old  hand  at  tiie  business  would  have 
made  your  Italians  store  honey  in  sections, 
and  stop  fooling  away  their  time  in  trying  to 
swarm.— We  should  be  very  glad  indeed  of  a 
report  from  your  Carniolan  queen. 


SEPARATORS  OR  NO  SEPARATORS. 

FRIEND  C.    C.    MILLER  ALSO     TELLS     US     SOMETHING 
ABOUT  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SUPERS. 

S  TRIED  several  thousand  sections  last  summer 
in  Heddon  supers,  and,  of  course,  without 
'  separators.  Alth  ugh  I  have  not  entirely  set- 
tled all  about  separators,  I  think  I  have  learned 
something.  If  I  did  not  want  to  ship  to  a  distant 
market,  I  should  never  use  separators.  At  the 
Northwestern  convention  at  Chicago,  a  large  num- 
ber said  they  succeeded  without  separators;  but  I 
suspect  the  most  of  them  worked  only  for  a  home 
market.  I  tried  some  wooden  separators.  They  are 
cheaper  than  tin,  audit  may  be  the  bees  like  them 
better  than  tin;  but  the  ones  I  used  warped  so  as  to 
mai:e  them  objectionable.    My  experience  leads  me 


to  the  conclusion  that  a  strong  colony  will  make 
straighter  work  without  separators  than  a  weak  one ; 
also,  that  during  a  full  flow  of  the  honey-harvest, 
separators  are  less  needed  than  when  honey  is  com- 
ing in  slowly. 

HEDDON  SUPERS. 

In  some  respects  I  like  the  Heddon  supers  very 
much.  They  are  ,<()  much  lighter  to  handle  than  the 
wide-frame  supers,  being  only  half  the  weight, 
whether  full  or  empty.  Then  I  can  so  easily  and 
quickly  look  at  either  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the 
super,  and  see  the  condition  of  the  entire  lot  of  sec- 
tions, this  being  made  much  easier  by  the  ?3-inch 
space  between  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  sections. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wide  frames  have  closed  top- 
bars,  and  I  can  tell  nothing  about  the  sections  with- 
out lifting  out  the  frame;  and  if  I  happen  to  want 
to  look  at  the  frame  on  the  south  side  of  the  super, 
I  must  lift  out,  or  move,  six  other  frames  before  I 
come  to  the  south  one.  True,  the  wide  frames  might 
be  made  open  at  the  top;  but  they  are  not;  and  even 
then,  we  could  not  see  the  sections  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  frames.  Infilling  up  the  supers,  Emma  thinks 
it  is  much  nicer  to  put  the  sections  directly  into  the 
supers,  and  done  with  it,  than  to  fill  the  wide  frame 
in  the  super.  Another  advantage  of  the  Heddon 
supers  over  the  wide  frames  is,  that  in  giving  addi- 
tional room  it  is  not  often  desirable  to  give  the  en- 
tire room  of  a  oti-lb.  super,  and  the  Heddon  super  is 
only  half  that  size.  Again,  it  is  often  the  case. that 
the  upper  half  of  a  wide  frame  is  finished,  and  the 
lower  hiilf  partly  uncapped.  No  separators  can  be 
used  with  the  Heddon  super,  unless  a  separator  is 
used  for  each  scpurate  section.  Mr.  Burrill,  of 
Michigan,  talked  of  trying  such  separators,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  he  ever  tried  them.  When  it 
comes  to  taking  out  sections,  Mr.  Heddon  claims  a 
great  advantage  in  rapidity  fur  his  super.  My  ex- 
perience does  not  acrree  with  his.  My  boy,  Charlie, 
takes  out,  at  his  best,  980  sections  per  hour  from  the 
wide  frames.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  take  any 
thing  like  half  that  number  from  the  Heddon  supers, 
and  I  damage  more  sections  in  getting  out  of  the 
Heddon  supers.  However,  practice  might  make  a 
great  difference  in  this  respect.  A  point  in  favor  of 
the  Heddon  supers  is,  that  sections  of  different 
widths  can  be  used  in  them.  The  width  of  the  wide 
frame  makes  an  invariable  width  for  the  section. 
In  the  Heddon  supers,  during  the  past  season  I  used 
sections  measuring  in  width  l?^,  Hz,  IH.  and  1 1-5 
inches.  When  the  sections  came  t<>  be  packed  in 
the  shipping-cases,  those  from  the  wide  frames 
packed,  oh  so  much  nicer  and  easier  !  But  I  think  I 
could  do  better  another  year  in  getting  straight 
sections  without  separators. 

To  those  who  have  been  successful  in  using  sepa- 
rators, and  contemplate  throwing  them  all  away 
without  any  pi'cvious  experience  without  them,  my 
advice  is:  don't.  Try  a  few  first,  and  feel  your  way 
along.  People  are  not  all  alike.  I  think  it  quite 
possible  some  may  d  >  best  always  to  use  separators. 
Mr.  Heddon,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  and  others,  have  proved 
that  they  can  do  without  them.  I  don't  know  yet  in 
which  class  I  belong.  C.  C.  Millek,  172-251. 

Marengo,  McHenry  Co..  III.,  Jan.  14.  1881. 

JNIany  thanks,  friend  Miller,  for  your  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  that  is  now  calling  forth 
so  much  anxious  tliought.  It  occupied  a 
very  prominent  part  of  the  discussions  of 
the  convention  at  Columbus ;  but  I  believe 
the  general  decision  was  much  like  your 
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own.  Those  who  carry  their  honey  to  mar- 
ket in  a  spring  wagon,  can,  without  much 
trouble,  dispense  witli  separators  ;  also,  it  is 
pretty  well  decided  there  is  much  less  difli- 
culty  in  getting  straight  nice  combs  where 
the  sections  are  not  more  than  li  or  It  inches 
wide.  Quite  a  number  are  talking  about 
using  separators,  one  to  each  section  ;  but  I 
think  they  won't  do  it  very  long,  if  they  give 
it  a  trial. " 

^^—  ^ 

OHIO  BEE-KEEPEKS'  CONVENTION. 

HELD  AT  COLUMBU.S,  .JANUARY   14,   1,'),   AND  ItJ.  | 

fWAS  present  at  the  convention  only  one 
day,  .January  loth.  JJefore  telling  you 
—  what  i  saw  and  lieard  there,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  about  holding  conventions  in 
general.  This  one  was  held  in  the  Farmer's 
Hotel.  The  proprietors  were  very  pleasant 
and  courteous,  and  the  bill  of  fare  was  good, 
and  the  prices  very  moderate ;  l)ut  I  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  pain  the  moment  I  set  foot 
in  their  doors,  on  linding  a  large  display  of 
liquors,  the  most  prominent  object  in  what 
Avould  have  otherwise  been  a  very  pretty  of- 
fice. The  room  was  one  cloud  of  smoke,  and 
many  of  our  bee-keepers  contributed  toward 
keeping  said  cloud  a  dense  one  ;  but  I  could 
get  along  very  well  with  this,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  liquors.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
our  bee-keepers  drink.  Only  one  of  them 
toJd  me  lie  had  had  several  drinks  of  whisky. 
This  one  came  there  with  his  son,  an  exceed- 
ingly bright  and  intelligent  young  man,  and 
1  am  pretty  certain  he  would  not  have  drank 
the  whisky  had  it  not  been  held  in  a  build- 
ing containing  a  whisky-shop,  for  he  said  he 
voted  for  the  second  amendment.  I  Jcnoiv 
why  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  an  associ- 
ation to  meet  at  a  hotel.  We  usually  get  the 
use  of  the  hall  free,  besides  reduced  rates, 
where  so  many  put  up  at  one  place,  and  some- 
times it  seems  quite  inconvenient  to  get  a 
suitable  hall,  unless  we  take  one  belonging 
to  a  hotel  or  drinking -place,  if  this  is  the 
proper  term.  A  great  many  of  the  conven- 
tions I  have  attended  in  our  own  and  other 
States  have  been  held  in  halls  belonging  to 
liquor  dealers  ;  and  most  hotels  where  I  put 
up  had  a  display  of  liquors,  or  a  liquor-room. 
It  may  be  there  are  no  first-class  hotels  that 
don't  have  any  such  attachments.  If  so,  it 
is  a  sad  fact.  If  our  juveniles  are  to  attend 
conventions,  I  feel  like  protesting  against 
taking  them  where  they  will  see  men,  and 
crowds  of  them  too,  pour  down  liquors  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  Is  there  no  one  among 
you  who  feels  as  I  do  about  it  V  Suppose  it 
does  cost  more  money ;  can  we  not  profitably 
furnish  the  money  V 

SIZE  OF   SECTIONS. 

The  first  subject  discussed  in  the  morning 
was  the  size  of  the  section.  After  consider- 
able talk  on  the  subject  a  vote  was  taken, 
and  by  far  the  largest  part  were  in  favor  of 
sections  holding  a  single  pound  of  honey,  al- 
though a  few  preferred  larger  ones.  The 
matter  of  separators  and  the  narrower  sec- 
tion was  then  discussed  at  length,  and  the 
majority  seemed  to  favor  a  section  made  U 
in.  wide,  or  a  little  more,  to  be  used  without 
a  separator.    If  madp  11  inches  wide  it  will 


hold  about  the  same  without  separators  that 
the  li  in.  section  would  with  sejDarators; 
therefore  the  standard  for  the  l-lfi.  section 
will  probably  be  4ix4i  as  heretofore. 

IJEE-KEEriNO    FOR   W03IEN. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Culp  made  the  best  report  of 
any  one  at  the  convention  this  year,  as  she 
did  last.  She  also  brought  samples  of  her 
honey,  one  and  two  years  old,  which  she  sells 
in  Columbus  at  IG  cents  per  ft.  I  thought 
the  price  a  pretty  good  one  ;  but  when  I  came 
to  taste  it  I  found  it  equal  to  any  honey  I 
ever  saw  at  any  price,  and  was  not  so  much 
surprised.  She  sells  it  in  Mason's  jars,  quart 
and  half  gallon.  As  we  expect  soon  to  give 
a  drawing  of  her  pretty  apiary  in  connection 
with  a  report  of  her  work  I  will  not  take 
more  space  here  than  to  speak  of  it. 

I'KOF.     LAZEXBY, 

Of  the  Ohio  State  University,  gave  us  a  splen- 
did talk  on  the  "Nature,  quality,  and  use- 
fulness of  nectar  for  the  purpose  of  plant 
fertilization."  After  this  paper  was  read. 
Prof.  L.  answered  questions  for  us  for  some 
little  time,  much  to  our  profit  and  edifica- 
tion. 

PERFO BATED   ZIXC   HONEY-BOARDS. 

These  restrain  drones  without  any  trouble, 
but  do  not  always  restrain  queens. 

:mr.  t.  j.  martin, 
Of  Tiffin,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
management  of  bees,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared to  be  delivered  at  farmers'  institutes 
held  throughout  the  States.  Mr.  Martin  is 
an  exceedingly  able  man,  and  a  talk  like  his 
to  the  young  farmers  of  our  State  must  re- 
sult in  much  benefit,  even  to  those  who  might 
not  take  up  bee-keeping. 

KEEPING     DOWN     GRASS     ANl)     AVEEDS     IN 
THE  APIARY. 

Mr.  Fradenburg  preferred  the  English 
rabbit.  They  have  to  be  kept  in  by  a  slight 
fence  of  some  kind,  but  will  eat  every  kind 
of  weed  that  grows.  Some  use  sheep  in  the 
same  way. 
TO   prevent    the    adulteration    OF 

HONEY. 

Let  every  bee-keeper  put  his  name  on  every 
package  he  sells ;  and  if  that  name  is  not  a 
good,  straight,  honest  name,  go  to  work  and 
make  it  so,  the  first  thing  you  do. 

Quite  a  good-sized  table  was  well  filled 
with  samples  of  honey  and  bee-supplies. 
Uur  good  friend  Henry  Drum  brought  a  case 
made  to  hold  sections  of  different  sizes  and 
different  widths,  and  so  made  to  be  easily 
adjusted  to  any  width  the  market  demands. 

S.  D.  iliegel  brought  samples  of  honey  and 
an  improved  JJingham  honey-knife,  and  a 
pair  of  wooden  tongs  to  shut  down  the  tin- 
foil caps  quicker  and  neater  than  the  strap 
used  by  friend  Muth.  The  honey-knife  was 
like  the  Bingham,  only  the  blade  was  short- 
er and  the  handle  longer. 

Mr.  Fradenburg  had  a  sample  of  an  atmos- 
pheric bee-feeder  that  could  be  filled  with- 
out taking  it  off  the  hive. 

Samples  of  different  bee-journals  and  bee- 
books  w^ere  also  on  exhibition. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  convention  will 
be  at  the  time  pf  the  State  Fair,    Like  the 
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bee-men  in  Michigan,  our  Ohio  people  have 
a  building  on  the  fair-grounds  for  the  dis- 
play of  bees  and  honey ;  but  such  a  crop 
of  honey  as  ordinary  bee-men  ought  to  pro- 
duce nowadays,  would  entirely  lill  the  build- 
ing, leaving  no  room  for  his  neighbors  to 
make  a  display.  The  matter  of  enlargement 
is  already  being  discussed. 

The  president  of  the  convention,  Dr.  H. 
Besse,  of  Delaware,  O  ,is  not  only  a  success- 
ful honey-raiser,  but  a  very  pleasant  and 
able  man  "as  well,  and  much  of  the  interest 
of  the  convention  was  due  to  his  remarks 
and  suggestions.  The  thanks  of  our  bee- 
people  are  also  due  to  oar  secretary,  Mr. 
Hazard,  who  was  constantly  at  work  for  the 
interests  of  the  bee-men. 

lam  sorry  that  our  Ohio  conventions  are 
not  nearly  as  well  attended  as  those  I  have 
been  present  at  in- the  State  of  Michigan. 
During  the  day  I  was  in  Columbus  there 
were  present  perhaps  40  or  Tju  bee  men  and 
women,  and  this  is  all  from  our  broad  Stiite 
of  Ohio.  It  seems  to  me  our  State  meetings 
ought  to  get  an  audience  of  at  least  one  or 
two  hundred,  and  may  be  the  fault  lies  on 
my  own  shoulders.  If  so,  I  am  going  to  try 
to  do  better.  Let  us  remember  the  State 
fair,  and  turn  out  en  masse.  Uo  from  a  sense 
of  duty  that  you  owe  your  State  and  your 
fellow-men,  if  you  can  not  scrape  up  energy 
enough  to  go  for  any  other  reason.  While  I 
think  of  it,  the  thanks  of  the  bee-keepers  are 
due  to  our  good  friend  S.  D.  liiegel  for  his 
excellent  revision  of  the  premium  list,  for 
the  awards  at  the  next  State  fair.  We  have 
about  742  subscribers  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  it  seems  to  me  at  least  a  half  of  these 
ought  to  attend  the  State  convention. 


HUBER'S   WORKS. 

AND  SOME  MORE  INTERESTING   FACTS    ABOUT    WRIT- 
ERS ON  BEE  CULTURE. 

'|R]JD1T0R  GLEANINGS:-You  ask  for  more  in- 
Ji[j^|  formation  about  Ruber's  works.  Strange  to 
'^"^^  say,  you  will  look  in  vaia  in  our  prreat  works 
on  Bibliography  for  a  list  of  them.  The  works  of 
dry  polemical  writers  you  will  find  described  with 
ample  detail:  Iluber  is  dismissed  in  a  line. 

His  writings  were  all  in  French,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  letters  to  his  friend  and  scientific  patron, 
Bonnet,  some  of  whose  replies  are  also  given  in  the 
published  volumes.  Indeed,  his  first  book  bore  the 
title,  Lettres  il  Ch.  Bonnet,  and  were  published  in 
1793.  Another  volume  was  published  in  1796,  under 
the  title,  NonveUcs  Obseivaliuns  sur  les  AbeilJes.  His 
works  have  passed  through  several  editions.  My 
copy  is  the  second  edition,  published  at  Paris  and 
Geneva  in  1814,  the  second  volume  being  edited  by 
his  son  Pierre,  who  tells  us  that  he  procured  several 
hives  similar  to  those  used  I  y  his  father,  and  that 
"it  was  not  without  a  lively  joy  that  he  in  his  turn 
became  a  witness  to  all  the  features  of  these  won- 
derfully industrious  insects." 

So  far  as  1  can  gather,  the  first  English  edition 
was  published  in  London  in  1808.  You  will  notice 
that  this  was  before  the  issue  of  the  edition  so  care- 
fully edited  by  the  son.  The  edition  named  by  Mr. 
Henderson  is  dated  1841.  I  am  informed  that  the 
best  edition  in  English  is  one  published  in  ScotlaDid. 


I  think,  however,  that  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Langstroth  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there 
is  but  one  translation.  While  the  translation  of 
1808  would  exclude  another  for  the  time  being,  it 
would  hardly  be  reprinted  after  a  new  and  correct- 
ed French  edition  had  been  issued.  I  regret  to  say, 
that  some  vandal  has  cut  out  the  plates  from  my 
copy.  I  have  the  promise  of  a  perfect  one,  how- 
ever. 

As  regards  old  books  on  bee-keeping,  the  list 
numbers,  I  believe,  over  800  distinct  works,  includ- 
ing such  books  as  Swammerdam,  which,  though 
classic  on  some  points  connected  with  bees,  Is  not 
exactly  devoted  to  bee-keeping. 

The  oldest  EiihUkIi  work  that  I  know  of  is  "Hill's 
Instruction  of  Bees,"  published  in  1593— nearly  300 
years  ag).  The  next  is  Builer's  Fcmimne Monarchy, 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1(509.  My 
copy  is  dated  M'M.  and  there  have  been  a  great  many 
editions  of  ihis  book.  During  the  next  year  (1610) 
appeared  the  Countrie  Farm,  by  Gervase  Markham, 
in  which  he  gives  directions  for  clipping  the  wings 
of  the  queen.  Warder's  ^pi'arii/m  was  published  in 
1676,  and  his  Trvc  A'maznn)<  in  1713.  My  copy  of  the 
latter  work  is  of  the  sixth  edition,  published  in 
1726.  By  the  way.  Warder's  name  is  given  as  War- 
den in  Mr.  Henderson's  letter—  a  printer's  mistake, 
no  doubt.  From  this  time  on,  books  on  bee-keeping 
came  thick  and  fast. 

A  good  translation  of  Hubcr  would  no  doubt  find 
great  favor  with  our  American  bee-keepers.  Some- 
thing that  would  be  still  better,  however,  would  bo 
the  republication  of  the  original  memoirs  of  Reau- 
mur, Hunter,  Manildi,  Schirach,  and  others.  These 
are  now  absolutely  inaccessible  to  most  students, 
being  buried  in  ponderous  volumes  of  "Transac- 
tions."   Ruber's  works  are  not  inaccessible. 

The  best  way  would  be  to  form  a  "  Book  Club," 
organized  on  the  same  plan  as  the  European  publi- 
cation societies,  in  which  each  one  subscribes  so 
much  a  year,  and  gets  all  the  books  published.  If 
such  a  club  should  be  formed,  it  would,  I  believe,  be 
the  first  club  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  there 
is  but  one  name  to  give  it  —  call  it  the  Langstroth 
Club.  John  Phin. 

Cedar  Brae,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Jan.  21, 1884. 

Many  thanks,  friend  Phin,  for  the  impor- 
tant facts  you  bring  forward,  i  have  "But- 
ler's Feminine  Monarchy  ;"  but  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, I  lent  it  to  Trofessor  Cook,  and  it  is  not 
at  hand.  J^et  us  take  time,  and  hunt  up  the 
best  copy  of  lluber's  writings  that  the  world 
can  furnish,  and  then  have  it  translated  by 
some  one  fully  competent  for  the  task.  If  it 
is  possible,  we  should  also  like  plates  of  the 
original  cuts— all  that  have  appeared  in  the 
different  editions.  If  we  can  not  get  these, 
we  will  get  a  good  engraver  to  copy  the  pic- 
tures.—By  all  means,  let  us  have  the  L.ang- 
stroth  Club,  friend  Phin,  as  you  call  it,  and 
then  have  a  library  of  old  books,  accessible 
to  all  bee-keepers.  Since  you  suggest  the 
matter,  I  think  I  will  have  a  book-case  made 
pxpressly  for  old  bee-books,  and  begin  a  col- 
lection that  will  be  at  all  times  open  to  visit- 
ors who  come  to  see  us.  for  we  now  have 
visitors  almost  everv  day,  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  You  nearly  take  away 
our  breath,  by  informing  us  that  there  are 
over  fcOO  distinct  old  works  on  bees.  I  had 
got  a  kind  of  conceited  idea  that  there  were 
not  over  15  or  20  ih  the  world,  old  and  new, 
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SO.IIETHING     THAT    IS    NOT    ABOUT 
BKES, 

AND   YET  A   MATTER  OF  MOCH  INTEREST  PRO  B ABLY, 

AND     OF    GREAT     IMPORTANCE     SURELY, 

TO    US    ALIi. 

*rp>^  RIEND  ROOT:— I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
j![i  tion  to  "Diphtheria— Death -Hj-Riene,"  page 
■'^^  23,  A.  B.  J.  May  I  suggest  that  you  copy  the 
article  in  fuUln  Gleanings  at  an  early  day?  I  know 
that  it  is  long,  and  not  strictly  bee-talk;  but  if  you 
can  thus  lead  some  poor  care-worn  and  anxious 
mothers  to  turn  to  the  light,  you  will  be  doing  God's 
work.  I  know  from  experience  that  Mr.  Pringle 
has  the  argument;  his  article  can  not  be  too  highly 
commended.  Hoping  that  I  am  not  presuming  too 
much  in  writing  the  above,  I  remain 

Vours  fraternally,  E.  M.  Hayhust. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  14,  1884. 

On  receipt  of  the  above  kind  note  we  turn- 
ed to  page  28,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  giv- 
ing place  to  it. 

DIPHTHERIA  —  DEATH  —  HYGIENE. 

This  is  a  strange  medley  of  subjects  for  a  single 
article,  and  I  make  use  of  it  to  attract  the  reader's 
attention,  for  I  want  every  reader  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  to  read  this,  especially  those  who  have 
children  whom  they  are  liable  to  Icse  for  ever  by 
that  dread,  fatal  disease,  diphtheria. 

I  am  pained  at  reading  on  page  619,  No.  40  of  the 
Journal  Mr.  Fradenberg's  touching  letter  about  the 
death  of  his  two  dear  little  boys  from  diphtheria; 
and  the  thought  at  once  forces  itself  upon  me,  as  it 
has  many  limes  before.  Is  this  fearful  mortality 
from  this"  dread  disease  necessary  1  Is  it  inevitable? 
I  think  not.  indeed,  1  know  it  Is  not.  Of  course,  1 
know  it  is  inevitable  under  the  fatal  circumstances, 
but  the  circumstances  can  be  changed,  and  hence 
the  fatal  results  changed  from  death  to  recovery.  I 
unhesitatingly  affirm  (and  I  know  whereof  I  affirm), 
that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  those  children 
who  die  of  diphtheria  could  be  saved  by  simple,  com- 
mon-sense home  treatment  without  a  doctor  at  all. 
The  allopathic,  or  drug  treatment,  of  this  disease  is 
nearly  always  fatal.  1  am  not  a  physician  by  profes- 
sion, but  I  have  studied  the  whole  of  the  popular 
(and  unpopular)  medical  systems,  and  understand 
the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based,  especially 
the  popular  drug  system  and  the  (as  yet)  unpopular 
hygienic  sjstem.  1  have  no  axes  to  grind  one  way  or 
another.  1  have  no  interest  in  any  of  them,  except 
to  know  the  truth.  1  studied  them  and  studied  the 
science  of  health,  as  embraced  in  physiology -and  hy- 
giene, for  my  own  physical  preservation  and  the 
physical  good  of  those  over  whom  1  might  have  in- 
fluence, and  those  dependent  upon  me.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  for  25  years  1  have  not  taken  a  parti- 
cle of  medicine  of  any  kind;  and  have  been  quite 
free  from  sickness.  And  this  uniformly  good  health 
and  exemption  from  sickness  has  not  been  due  to  an 
unusually  strong  and  vigorous  constitution,  which, 
unfortunately,  1  never  possessed.  Indeed,  it  was 
just  the  reverse  of  this  in  youth,  coupled  with  cer- 
tain predispositions  to  disease  that  impelled  me  to 
look  into  and  study  the  subject  of  health,  and  master 
the  conditions  upon  which  it  depends.  No  medicines 
—patent  or  professional,  quack  or  regular— are  used 
in  our  family;  no  doctors  are  employed  to  medicate 
with  drugs.  Our  habits  are  simple  and  natural,  and 
we  reap  the  reward  in  good  health.  Physically 
speaking,  the  reo?,  naturnl  needs  of  human  beings 
are  few  and  simple;  the  artiOcial  and  imasinary 
ones  are  many  and  complicated.  Children  are  not 
reared  according  to  nature,  but  according  to  the 
ffll<e  and  unnatural  conventionalities  of  society;  and 
the  consequence  of  this  is  physical  inttrmities  and 
moral  obliquities.  Our  only  child— now  about  10 
years  of  age— has  never  tasted  a  single  drop  of  med- 
icine of  any  kind— not  even  the  simple  remedies  in 
common  domestic  use;  and  has  always  been  free 
from  sickness,  with,  of  course,  the  exception  of  the 
contagious  diseases  incident  to  childhooa  and  youth, 
such  as  whooping-cough,  mumps,  etc. 

The  reader  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  me  for  so  much 
personal  allusion  when  ho  considers  that  I  am  writ- 
ing this  with  a  motive  to  possibly  beneflt  some  who 
may  need  instruction  and  admonition  of  this  kind. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  human  nature,  that  to 
some  minds  personal  facts  and  experience  on  any 
subject  are  all-convincing;  while  to  others  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  experience  and  practice  are 
predicated  must  be  presented  and  established.  The 
latter  class  of  thinkers  look  below  the  surface  at  the 
foundations  and  fundamentals;  while  the  former 
are  content  with  superficial  appearances  and  prima- 
facie  evidence.  The  safe  way,  then,  in  all  matters 
not  palpable  or  axiomatic  is,  that  while  mere  experi- 
ence may  be  adduced  as  an  auxiliary  for  the  purpose 
named,  to  put  forward  or  postulate  nothing  that 
will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  science  and  reason.  To 
illustrate  this  point:  The  man  who  has  used  tobac- 
co for  50  years,  and  is  now  70  or  80,  adduces  his  age 
and  experience  to  prove  that  tobacco  is  wholesome. 
The  man  who  has  used  whisky-and-water  half  a  cen- 
tury as  a  beverage,  and  is  now  an  octogenarian, 
cites  his  age  and  experience  to  prove  that  whisky  is 
wholesome;  while  another  octogenarian  who  has 
used  pure  water  his  whole  life  without  the  whisky 
cites  his  age  and  experience  to  prove  that  water 
alone  is  the  most  wholesome  beverage.  But  does 
the  fact  that  the  one  who  has  used  tobacco  50  years 
and  is  still  alive,  and  the  other  whisky  .50  years  and 
is  still  alive,  prove  that  tobacco  is  wholesome,  or 
that  whisky  is  wholesome?  If  it  proves  any  thing  in 
the  eye  of  the  physiologist,  it  proves  that  humanity 
is  tough,  and  that  some  constitutions  can  stand  a 
great  deal  of  abuse.  On  the  other  hand,  does  the 
fact  that  the  other  octogenarian  who  used  only  wa- 
'  ter  prove  that  water  is  wholesome?  No,  it  does  not, 
for  we  must  be  fair  on  both  sides.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  experience  alone  without  a  rational  or 
scientific  interpretHtion  is  by  no  means  a  sure  guide. 
When  the  tippler  lives  to  be  80,  and  avers  that  whis- 
,  ky  is  wholesome,  and  the  teetotaler  lives  to  be  80,  and 
I  avers  that  only  water  is  wholesome,  science  must 
step  in  and  decide  the  matter  between  them,  by  in- 
quiring what  is  whisky,  and  what  are  its  relations  to 
the  living  body  of  man;  and  what  is  water,  and 
j  what  are  its  relations  to  the  living  system? 

When,  therefore,  I  affirm   the  following  proposi- 
tions (which  I  do  most  emphatically),  I  affirm   what 
is  supported  not  merely  by  experience  and  prima- 
i  facie  evidence,  but  what  will  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
I  "the   highest   intelligence   and    the    most  advanced 
science  of  to-day.    The  propositions  are  these: 

First,  All  sickness,  disease,  and  premature  death, 
as  well  as  all  conditions  of  health,  are  purely    natu- 
ral   sequences,  mostly  within    man's  cognition  and 
I  control,  instead  of  being  either  arbitrary  "  dlspen- 
t  sations,"  or  in  any  manner  fortuitous. 

Second,  As  a  natural  corollary  ©f  this,  human  be- 
!  ings  have,  barring  unavoidable  accidents  and  he- 
'  reditary  diseases,  their  life  and  health  in  their  own 
j  hands. 

Third,  Following  also  from  the  above,  nearly  all 
the  sickness,  misery,  and  premature  death  with 
which  the  world  is  filled  is  caused  by  ignorance,  and 
could  be  avoided  by  knowledge. 

Fourth,  As  the  preservation  of  health  and  life  is 
or  ought  to  be  the  highest  concern  of  life,  our  high- 
est and  greatest  duty  is  to  study  and  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  natural  conditions,  upon  which 
health  and  life  depend,  so  that  we  may  preserve  our 
own  health  and  instruct  our  children  in  this  knowl- 
edge, and  save  them  from  premature  death. 

The  masses,  however,  do  not  do  this.     The  most 
deplorable  ignorance  on  these  subjects  prevails,  not 
:  only  among  the  lower  classes,  but  among  the  upper 
and  so-called  educated  classes.     1  say  "so-called," 
because  no  man  or  woman  is  educated  who  does  not 
Know  how  to  take  care  of  his  or  her  body,  or  save 
their  little  ones  from  premature  death  from  diseases 
which  could  either  have  been  avoided  altogether,  or 
cured  under  proper  hygienic  treatment.     Through 
unphysiological   living,— the  breathing  of  foul   air 
and  poisonous  miasms,  bad  eating  and  drinking,  un- 
cleanlicess,  etc.,— sickness    invades  the  household. 
Wholly  ignorant  of  thecauses.  the  victims  are  equal- 
ly ignorant  of  the  remedies.     The  doctor  is  sent  for. 
He  gives  his  poisons.    Some,  with  good  vitality,  re- 
cover in  spite  of  them;  others  die.     ' 
;      With  reference  to  the  disease  called  diphtheria,  as 
;  already  asserted,  19  out  of  every  20  of  those  who  die 
might  be  saved  were  the  parents  properly  enlight- 
!  eucd  on  the  subject,  and  the  simple,  natural  treat- 
I  ment  applied.    I  have  never  seen  a  single  case  prove 
j  fatal  under  hygienic  treatment;  but  I  have  seen  at 
'  least  five-sixths  die  under  the  regular  drug  treat- 
ment. 
i      In  order  to  make  this  letter  practically  useful,  and 
in  hope  of  saving  some  of  the  little  ooes  from  pre- 
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mature  and  unnecessary  death,  I  will  give  here  some 
Instructions  as  to  the  treatment  of  diphtheria, 
which  I  have  done  before,  and  which  has  not  been 
without  grood  results. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  treat- 
ment to  apply  in  all  cases,  as  the  diV(t7(CS IS  varies  so 
much;  but  a  general  plan  may  be  Indicated.  Cold 
applicrttions  to  the  ihroat,  abstinence  for  a  time 
from  food,  enemas  to  free  the  bowels,  eonling  drinks 
of  pure  soft  water,  lepid  bathing,  and  thorough  ven- 
tilation and  cleanliness  is  the  siaiple  hygienic  treat- 
ment of  1  his  disease,  and  will  save  every  child  and 
adult  to  whom  it  is  applied  in  time,  except,  perhaps, 
those  with  very  frail  or  scrofulous  constitutions, 
whom  no  treatment  could  save.  A  small  piece  of  ice 
taken  into  the  patient's  mouth  and  swallowed,  or  al- 
lowed to  melt  in  the  mouth,  and  then  replaced  by 
another,  and  soon,  has  been  effectual,  with  good 
nursing,  in  many  cases,  without  any  special  treat- 
ment. The  rationale  of  this  treatment  is  simply 
this:  The  cold  applications  to  the  mouth  and  throat, 
by  reducing  the  violent  heat  and  intlaramation,  ar- 
rest the  fihrinoiis  e.vwlatinn,  thus  preventing  the  for- 
mation of  the  false  membrane,  which  so  often  chokes 
the  patient  to  death.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
feet  be  kept  warm,  and  the  excess  of  blood  diverted 
from  the  head  to  the  extremities.  Indeed,  a  primary 
indication  in  all  diseases  is  to  restore  the  balance  of 
the  circulation;  and  this  can  be  done  in  a  simple, 
common-sense  way  by  the  application  of  water, 
heat,  etc.,  to  the  different  parts  instead  of  resorting 
to  the  barbarous  allopathic  practice  of  bleeding. 

Let  all  parents,  as  a  conscientious  duty,  study  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  health,  so  that  they  may  not 
only  preserve  their  own  health,  but  that  of  their 
children,  and  save  them  from  premature  and  unnec- 
essary death.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  of 
all  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  not  only  our  own  high- 
est welfare  is  involved,  but  the  future  prospects  of 
the  human  race.  Allen  Pringle. 

Selby,  Ontario. 

Friend  Hayhurst,  it  surely  behooves  every 
human  being  to  study  carefully  the  laws 
that  govern  our  health,  and  that  save  us 
from  premature  death.  I  hope  our  friend  is 
right  in  saying  that  death  from  diphtheria 
is  not  necessary.  I  do  know  that  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  is  undergoing  some  great 
changes,  and  I  think  that  we  are  beginning 
to  use  fewer  drugs  and  more  common  sense. 
I  too  have  scarcely  taken  a  bit  of  medicine 
in  2-5  years,  and  yet  the  amount  of  labor  I  do 
every  day  of  my  life  is  considered,  by  most 
people,  enormous.  I  am  not  going  to  brag 
either,  nor  am  1  going  to  take  all  the  praise 
of  it  to  myself.  Our  family  of  five  have  hardly 
known  any  of  these  diseases,  and  we  have 
scarcely  known  fevers.  I  give  a  great  part 
of  the  credit  to  Mrs.  Hoot,  with  her  common- 
sense  habits.  She  will  have,  and  always 
would  have,  an  abundance  of  pure  air  and 
pure  water.  The  coldest  dav  in  ihe  wuiter 
our  sleeping-rooms  are  aired  almost  all  the 
time  they  are  unoccupied.  Every  thing  and 
everybody  has  to  be  washed,  and  washed 
well,  I  tell  you,  just  a  little  before  they  real- 
ly need  it ;  and  ihe  same  way  with  ventilat- 
ing the  rooms.  If  the  cellar  does  not  always 
smell  like  a  spring  morning,  a  civil  war  will 
soon  break  out.  The  food  also  must  be 
pure,  wholesome,  and  healthful.  In  fact, 
during  the  H-'i  years  or  more  I  have  known 
hei,  she  has  so  thoroughly  converted 
me  to  her  ways  that  I  can  not  stand  it  to 
sit,  even  a  feV  minutes,  in  many  of  the 
waiting-rooms  of  our  depots,  or  sleep  in 
many  of  the  sleeping-cars,  to  say  nothing 
of  crowded  audiences.  1  have  been  in 
houses  repeatedly  where  the  inmates  Avere 
sick  or  ailing,  or  under  the  doctor's  care  a 
great  part  of  the  year.  I  have  known  such 
families  to  employ  doctor  after  doctor,  when 
I  was  abundantly  satisfied  the  lack  of  clean 


water  and  pure  air  was  all  that  ailed  them. 
The  directions  given  in  the  above  article  are 
very  much  like  the  treatment  my  wife  gives 
the  children  for  colds  and  sore  throat. 
Swallowing  ice  in  pieces  the  size  of  a  bean 
is  one  of  my  favorite  remedies  wlien  a  dis- 
ordered stomach  would  prompt  me  to  drink 
more  water  than  was  good  for  me.  When 
suffering  from  continement  and  overwork, 
I  get  outdoors  and  ramble  among  the  honey- 
plants,  letting  the  sun  have  a  fair  chance  on 
the  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  nay  head.  If  that 
don't  do,  I  help  Samuel  dig  underdrains, 
and  I  like  it  a  good  deal  better  than  drugs 
and  physics. 


DO  BEES  SELECT  A  LOCAIilTY  BEFORE 
SIVARMING? 


f  HERB  WITH  give  you  a  few  curious  incidents  in 
regard  to  an  absconding  swarm  of  bees,  as  it 
settles  the  oft-asked  question,  whether  bees  do 
select  at  times  a  location  as  a  future  home,  before 
they  swarm. 

About  the  30th  of  August  we  observed  a  lot  of 
bees  in  a  linden-ti'ee,  CO  ft.  from  our  front  doorstep. 
They  were  on  a  hunt,  so  it  seemed,  but  pased  in  and 
out  at  a  knot-hole  20  ft.  up.  Next  day  the  number 
increased,  and  in  a  few  days  after  we  could-  hear 
them  from  our  porch  at  night.  On  the  37th  of  Aug. 
our  No.  33  swarmed,  and  they  went  directly  to  the 
tree. 

Second  incident:  Esq.  Colby,  near  here,  observed 
bees  passing  in  a  tight  barrel  at  the  bung-hole,  on  a 
hunt,  but  increased  in  number  until  Anally  a  large 
swarm  came  and  passed  in  and  took  possession.  At 
night  he  transferred. 

Third  incident :  A  farmer  with  whom  1  am  well  ac- 
quainted left  his  single-shovel  plow  inverted,  or,  as 
some  would  say,  upside  down,  in  the  slough  grass. 
In  a  few  days  he  found  a  colony  of  bees  with  a  fine 
lot  of  honey  on  the  under  side  of  the  shovel,  working 
away  for  winter  stores,  well  contented  in  their  grass 
home. 

Fourth  incident :  Dr.  Higgins,  of  our  town,  had  a 
large  swarm  of  bees  select  the  chimney  of  one  of 
his  neighbors  for  a  home,  and  I  tried  to  smoke  them 
out,  but  they  refused  to  go  until  only  a  small  rem- 
nant were  left  alive. 

Fifth  incident:  The  church  steeple  in  our  town  was 
the  home  of  a  colony  of  bees  for  a  long  time,  but 
they  finally  dwindled  and  played  out  (couldn't  stand 
the  music,  I  guess). 

QUEENS  THAT  HATCH  OUT  AFTER  THE  CELLS  AKE 
DESTROYED. 

In  looking  over  the  last  year's  Gleanings  I  find 
many  cases  of  queen-cells  all  being  cut,  and  yet 
there  are  plenty  of  queens  appear.  Where  do  they 
come  from?  The  cases  are  not  isolated,  but  nu- 
merous, and  if  described  they  arc  slim,  waspy,  and 
long.  A.  L.  Klar. 

Pana,  III.,  Jan.  14, 1881. 

Friend  K.,  you  make  a  pretty  strong  point 
on  the  mattei".  I  guess  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
mit that  bees  do  send  out  scouts  to  look  up  a 
place  to  locate  ;  and  I  guess,  too,  they  often 
send  them  several  days  ahead,  and  go  in  con- 
siderable numbers  so  as  to  clean  house,  and 
get  things  fixed  up  a  little.    I  presume  it 
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would  not  do  to  say  that  they  always  do  this ; 
and  yet  I  have  been  wondering  if  they  did 
not  make  some  kind  of  preparation  or  exam- 
ination before  they  started  out  for  a  new 
home. 


HIVES  AND  CASES 

REPLY  TO  J.  W.  POKTER,  PAGE  52. 

M  S  Mr.  Porter's  objections  to  Heddon's  hive  and 
J^^  case  come  to  us  so  earnestly  and  honestly, 
=* — '  aad  as  they  are  the  first  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  kind,  either  in  public  or  private,  I  feel  inclined 
to  reply  to  what  1  believe  to  be  some  mistaken  no- 
tions of  Mr.  Porter.  We  should  all  make  due  allow- 
ance for  the  kind  of  climate  and  flora  each  one  has 
to  do  with,  and  perhaps  more  particularly  our  in- 
ability to  judge  correctly  of  any  system  when  we 
have  been  so  long  habituated  to  another,  entirely 
different.  As  you  know  I  have  been  a  specialist  for 
fifteen  years,  with  from  ICO  to  500  colonies  most  of 
that  time,  and  have  been  much  inclined  to  experi- 
ment, more  particularly  with  hives  and  fixtures,  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  have  thoroughly 
tested  storing  in  sections  in  the  brood-chamber,  in 
both  one  and  two  story  hives— sometimes  in  connec- 
tion with  top  storing,  and  sometimes  alone  in  the 
brood-chamber.  I  have  used  sections  with  glass  and 
without,  with  outer  caps  and  without.  I  have  work- 
ed oa  the  plan  of  removing  each  section  as  soon  as 
finished,  both  in  cases  and  wide-frame  supers;  also 
on  the  plan  of  removing  them  only  by  cases.  I  say 
I  have  tried  these  different  methods  thoroughly,  be- 
cause I  have  produced  thousands  of  pounds  of  hon- 
ey in  nearly  cvei-y  way  mentioned. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  I  am  very  hard  to  suit;  and 
when  any  one  method  or  system  succeeds  in  satisfy- 
ing me  two  or  three  seasons,  it  is  quite  apt  to  satisfy 
many  others.  1  can  not  find  among  my  records 
where  I  have  ever  sent  Mr.  Porter  a  sample  hive; 
and  though  he  may  have  seen  one  direct  from  my 
factory,  I  conclude  he  has  never  used  the  system 
much.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  as  you  very  well  know, 
does  not  jump  at  conclusions  hastily.  No  one  ever 
scanned  moi-e  closely,  or  asked  more  questions,  and 
vital  ones  too,  than  did  Mr.  H.  when  looking  into  my 
arrangement  for  producing  comb  honey.  He  has 
adopted  it,  and,  I  think,  considers  it  unexcelled.  I 
have  reference  to  the  hive,  honey-board,  cases,  sec- 
tions, and  shipping-crates,  the  two  latter  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  Detroit  fair. 

Mr.  Porter  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  tiering  up 
is  essential  to  my  system,  and  I  think  he  would  have 
been  equally  correct  had  he  said  that  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  any  successful  system.  When  we  "tier  up" 
three  cases  high,  the  bees  work  all  through  readily 
and  satisfactorily,  and  we  have  no  trouble  with  soil- 
ed combs  by  removing  them  by  cases;  but  our  only 
objection  to  removing  them  by  sections  is  the  great- 
er amount  of  labor  involved.  We  can  do  this  with- 
out the  use  of  separators,  by  pushing  the  sections 
sidewise,  placing  the  new  section  next  to  those  least 
finished;  but  this  we  do  not  wish,  and  need  not  prac- 
tice. The  narrow  hive  can  hardly  be  called  mine: 
many  of  our  most  successful  producers  use  it. 
Adam  Grimm  used  it  while  laying  up  more  money 
from  the  production  of  comb  honey  than  has  ever 
been  accomplished  before  or  since  by  any  other  living 
apiarist,  if  I  am  correct.  1  used  the  XO-frame  stan- 
dard Langstroth  for  five  or  six  years,  for  the  produc- 


tion of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey;  and  since 
using  the  8-frame  for  several  years  I  much  prefer 
it,  both  for  safety  in  wintering,  and  getting  the  most 
surplus  honey  for  the  labor  and  capital  invested.  1 
may  also  add,  solidity  of  the  hive,  and  ease  of  man- 
ipulation. 

On  another  page  Mr.  Baldridge,  who  is  an  old  skill- 
ed producer,  speaks  of  getting  the  brood  high  up  in 
the  frames,  as  near  the  surplus  receptacles  as  may 
be,  the  great  object  being  to  get  rid  of  sealed  honey, 
over  which  the  bees  must  pass  to  get  to  the  second 
story.  The  Sframe  hive  assists  in  that  matter.  Tn 
it  there  are  fewer  ranges  of  comb,  which  places  an 
adequate  amount  of  stores  for  winter  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  accommodate  the  bees  during  the  long  cold 
spells.  Where  a  broader  brood-chamber  is  reduced 
by  dummies,  the  equally  broader  case  contains  some 
sections  resting  out  over  said  dummies.  In  these 
the  bees  do  not  work  and  finish  off  their  work  as 
readily.  This  point  we  gave  a  thorough  test.  If  our 
capital  were  invested  in  ourqueens,  hives  having  the 
capacity  of  our  maximum  queens  would  be  advisable ; 
but  as  our  capital  is  in  our  combs  and  wood,  and  not 
in  the  queen,  there  is  more  profit  in  using  hives  of 
the  capacity  of  our  mimimum  queens;  in  which  case, 
said  capital  is  always  employed.  This  plan  also  re- 
dounds to  our  interest  regarding  labor. 

In  regard  to  thickness  of  our  cases,  there  arc  no. 
objections  to  making  them  any  thickness  desired,  ex- 
cept expense  and  weight.  Here  in  Michigan  we  have 
never  been  troubled  by  radiation  of  heat  through 
the  thin  sides  of  our  cases.  We  made  two  hundred 
with  '^s  sides  and  ends,  but  observed  no  advantage, 
and  speedily  returned  to  the  thin  case,  and  much 
prefer  it.  All  the  time  we  were  using  those  systems 
of  surplusage  which  used  a  cap  over  the  receptacles, 
thus  leaving  a  space  between  said  cap  aild  the  re- 
ceptacles, which  the  bees  could  not  get  at  or  venti- 
late. We  lost  many  pounds  of  honey  during  hot 
weather,  and  our  last  caps  were  made  with  movable 
tops  that  gave  a  thorough  system  of  ventilation 
when  required.  This,  however,  wasfgladly  given  up 
for  the  more  convenient,  less  expensive,  and  better 
case  system.  We  prefer  a  smaller  brood-chamber, 
as  much  for  extracting  as  for  comb  honey.  In  all 
cases,  with  all  systems,  we  always  use  a  rain  and 
shade  board  over  each  hive,  said  board  being  two  by 
three  feet.  By  experimenting  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  style  of  fixtures  that  require 
constant  manipulation,  such  as  extracting  from  the 
brood-chamber  to  give  the  queen  room  to  lay,  ne- 
cessity of  interchanging  combs  in  order  to  get  your 
capital  all  utii:z?d,  is  not  as  good  a  system  as  my 
own.  The  nearer  automatic  we  can  get  a  practical, 
profitable,  and  satisfactory  system,  the  better  is  that 
system.  James  Heddon. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.,  Jan.  32, 1881. 

Thanks,  friend  II.,  for  the  good  points  you 
bring  out  in  regard  to  «-frame  hives,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  them.  There  is 
one  point,  liowever.  whirh  you  hint  at  but 
don't  mention  directly,  itistliis:  Thatwith 
an  S  frame  hive  well  tilled  with  stores,  the 
bees  are  less  apt  to  get  over  to  one  side  in 
winter,  while  their  stores  are  over  in  the  oth- 
er side.  ]3ut  of  course  this  advantage  is  se- 
cured just  as  well,  or  better,  by  the  use  of 
division-boards.  I,  too,  have  noticed  that 
bees  do  not  store  as  well  directly  over  the 
dummies  ;  but  with  the  chaff  hive  having  an 
upper  story  a  trifle  larger  than  the  lower 
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story,  I  have  not  been  able  to  notice  an  ob- 
jection. My  experience  has  been  strongly 
in  favor  of  an  outer  case  to  protect  the  case 
of  sections  ;  but  very  likely,  allowing  the  air 
to  circulate  between  these  two  cases  would 
be  an  advantage.  In  regard  to  this  matter 
of  getting  sections  in  the  wide  frames,  or 
cases,  placed  over  the  brood,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  we  have  something  right 
here  from  friend  Doolittle  also  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Here  him  : 

WIDE   FRAMES   VS.  TOP-STORING     CASES. 

Seeing  many  are  prophesying,  at  the  present  time, 
that  the  wide  frames  with  separators  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  I  am  led  to  look  the  matter  over  a 
little  to  see  if  wo  can  consistently  do  away  with  wide 
frames  and  adopt  the  top-storing  cases  entirely.  In 
looking  the  ground  over,  I  fail  to  see  wherein  the 
top-storing  system  has  any  advantage  over  the  wide 
frames;  while  I  think  I  sec  many  advantages  of  the 
latter  over  the  former.  As  considerable  has  been 
said  regarding  honey-racks  for  top  storing  of  late,  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  that  part  of  the  subject,  but  will 
tell  how  I  use  the  wide  frames,  which  will  show  why 
I  think  they  have  advantages  not  possessed  by  the 
others.  I  use  two  styles  of  wide  frames,  the  major 
part  of  which  hold  but  one  tier  of  sections,  and  the 
minor  holding  two  tiers.  During  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  these  frames  are  all  filled  with  sections 
containing  starters  of  either  natural  comb  or  comb 
foundation,  and  stowed  away  ready  for  use  as  soon 
as  the  honey  harvest  arrives.  The  bees  are  built  up 
as  strong  as  possible,  eo  that  we  have  lots  of  bees  in 
time  for  the  honey  harvest;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
early  swarming  I  set  some  of  the  combs  containing 
sealed  brood  over  in  the  space  soon  to  be  occupied 
by  the  side  boxes.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  I  am 
thus  able  to  give  a  colony  nearly  twice  the  combs 
during  the  breeding  season  that  I  could  if  I  used  a 
hive  like  friend  Root's  i;4-story  hive.  It  will  also  be 
seen,  that  if  I  can  coax  the  queen  to  occupj-  these 
combs  early  in  the  season,  I  can  get  a  powerful  col- 
ony of  bees  in  the  right  time  for  the  honey  harvest, 
without  their  having  a  desire  to  swarm,  which  thing 
I  could  not  do  did  I  not  have  a  hive  which  would  ad- 
mit of  side  boxing.  Another  thing  all  will  admit 
which  is,  that  the  wide  frames  are  the  most  conven- 
ient thing  to  use  of  any  thing  when  honey  is  to  be 
stored  at  the  side  of  the  brood-combs.  Having  our 
bees,  and  wide  frames  filled  with  sections  all  ready, 
we  await  the  honey  harvest;  and  as  soon  as  the  bees 
begin  to  store  a  little  honey  in  the  vacant  cells  in 
the  brood-combs,  I  take  otit  some  of  the  frames  in 
the  side-box  apartment,  and  set  in  a  tier  of  sections, 
leaving  one  frame  of  brood  beyond  it.  The  same  is 
done  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hive  when  we  have 
sections  to  the  capacity  of  10  lbs.  or  more,  surround- 
ed by  brood,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause  the  bees 
to  enter  them  at  once.  In  a  few  days,  when  these 
sections  are  partly  full,  they  are  raised  from  between 
the  brood  and  placed  on  top  of  the  hive,  and  more 
wide  frames  of  sections  added  between  the  brood,  to 
take  their  places.  By  this  plan  we  accomplish  two 
objects,  the  first  of  which  is  an  early  start  in  the  sec- 
tions, and  we  also  keep  the  bees  from  crowding  the 
queen  with  honey,  thus  causing  them  to  desire  to 
swarm.  In  a  few  days  niDre  the  two  frames  of  brood 
are  taken  out,  which  is  beyond  the  sections  at  the 
side  of  the  hive,  and  the  wide  frames  of  sections 
moved  to  the  outside  of  the  hive,  when  a  tier  of 
empty   sections  is  placed  between  them  and  the 


brood.  At  the  same  time  the  wide  frames  at  the  top 
are  spread  apart,  and  those  filled  with  empty  sec- 
tions placed  between  them,  when  the  hive  has  the 
full  complement  of  sections,  which  gives  a  capacity 
of  about  70  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  by  the  above  I  have  those  bees 
at  work  in  all  the  sections,  and  they  have  done  so 
according  to  their  natural  instinct,  which  is  to  fill  up 
any  vacant  space  within   their  cluster.    When  only 
top  cases  are  used,  the  bees  must  become  crowded 
for  I'oom  before  they  enter  them,  hence  can  not  be 
gotten  into  the  sections  as  readily  as  by  the  above 
plan,  which    results    in    a   loss  of  time  and  honey. 
Again,  when  I  have  a  prime  swarm  I  give  them  at 
first  but  about  li  the  combs,  and    surround  said 
combs  with  sections,  both  at  the  sides  and  top,  which 
causes  them  to  enter  the  sections  at  once.    They  are 
I  kept  thus  for  about  24  days,  when  the  brood  will  be- 
;  gin  to  hatch,  thus  giving  new  strength  to  the  colony, 
'  when  the  wide  frames  of  sections  are  shoved  back, 
I  and   more    frames    added  to  the  brood-nest,  which 
I  prevents  their  casting  a  swarm  right  in  the  height 
of  the  honey  harvest,  as  often  happens  when  only 
top  cases  are  used.    In  order  to  give  a  prime  swarm 
box  room  enough  on  top,  where  only  top  boxes  are 
used,  the    whole   hive    below    must   be  filled  with 
frames  when  the  swarm  is  hived.     In  this  case  the 
first  thing  the  swarm  does  is  to  fill  these  combs  with 
;  honey,  which  remains  there  unless  the  queen  is  pro- 
lific enough  to  cause  the  bees  tn  uncap  it  and  carry 
it  above.    For  this  reason  much   valuable  time  is 
lost,  and  the  bees  are  often  slow  to  enter  the  sec- 
tions, after  thus  having  plenty  of  room  in  the  brood- 
chamber  to  store  honey. 
j      Again,  the   old    stock    is   often    so    weakened  by 
[  swarming  that  the  bees  never  enter  the  sections  at 
all,  when  only  top  boxes  are  used.    How  many  hives 
I  in  the  United  States  have  sections  placed  upon  them, 
only  to  be  taken  off  as  empty  as  they  were  put  on? 
When  I  see  that  a  colony  having  cast  a  swarm  is  not 
likely  to  enter  the  sections  from  being  too  weak  (if 
the  full  number  of  brood  frames  is  left  in),  I  take 
out  a  part  of  them  as  the  brood  hatches,  and  place  a 
wide  frame  of  sections  next  to  those  left,  together 
with  two  or  three  at  the  top,  and  thus  I  am  able  to 
secure  something  from  each  hive,  which  thing  I 
could  never  do  when  I  used  only  top  boxes. 

Lastly,  I  very  often  have  nuclei  or  very  small 
swarms  used  for  queen-rearing,  which  I  can  use  to 
advantage  as  honey  gatherers  during  the  honey  sea- 
son, if  I  can  only  confine  them  to  a  few  frames. 
With  top  boxes  only,  I  made  a  failure,  as  a  rule, 
when  I  tried  to  get  honey  from  them,  unless  I  took 
their  honey  with  the  extractor;  but  when  I  came  to 
use  the  wide  frames,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  give  them 
as  few  frames  as  I  desired,  and  place  next  to  them  a 
wide  frame  of  sections,  and  next  to  that  a  division- 
board.  To  illustrate:  The  past  season  I  hived  a 
small  second  swarm  (a  thing  I  rarely  do),  on  account 
of  their  young  queen  I  wished  to  save.  After  they 
had  been  hived  a  few  days  I  concluded  the  queen 
was  not  what  I  wanted ;  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
turn them  to  the  parent  hive,  I  gave  them  as  many 
combs  as  I  thought  was  right,  and  placed  a  wide 
frame  of  sections  at  each  side  of  them.  As  they 
needed  more  room  in  the  brood-nest,  I  gave  it  them, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  1  had  30  lbs.  of  nice  sec- 
tion honey,  and  sold  the  (then)  good  colony  for  IS.OO. 
As  the  honey  brought  me  16  cts.  per  lb.,  this  gave 
me  $13  80  from  a  small  second  swarm  of  bees,  or  a 
mere  nucleus,  as  it  were.  I  always  try  to  make 
every  hive  in  the  yard  yield  me  something,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  accomplish 
that  object  as  the  wide  frames;  therefore,  unless  I 
change  my  mind  it  will  be  some  time  before  wide 
frames  go  out  of  date  with  one  person  at  least. 

G.  M.  POOLITTCE. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  January,  188i. 
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From    Different  Fields. 


bunker's  improved  simplicity  feeder. 

fjlAKE  a  common  pie-plate,  or  any  shallow  dish; 
set  it  on  the  mat  over  brood-frames;  fill  it 
with  whatever  you  desire  to  feed ;  spread  over 
it  a  thin  cloth  large  enough  to  extend  over  the  sides; 
turn  up  one  corner  of  the  mat ,  and  it  is  done.  There 
is  no  daubing  around.  The  cloth  settles  as  the 
bees  take  up  the  fluid;  there  can  not  a  bee  get 
drowned;  and  when  you  desire  to  ascertain  if  they 
need  more  feed,  lift  the  cover  of  the  top  story,  and 
you  can  see  at  a  glance.  You  may  publish  this  won- 
derfully simple  plan  to  the  world  or  not,  as  you  see 
fit;  I  don't  intend  to  get  any  patent  on  it. 

T.  C.  Bunker. 
El  Dara,  Pike  Co.,  Ill,  Jan.  7, 1884. 

Friend  B.,  your  feeder  is  substantially 
the  bread-pan  feeder,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale.  I  prefer  the  bread-pan  because  it 
holds  more  than  a  dozen  pie-plates— does  not 
cost  any  more,  and  when  you  are  done  with 
them  they  nest  together  in  a  very  small  com- 
pact space.  I  prefer  a  feeder  square,  so  it 
can  be  set  up  against  the  side  of  an  upper 
story,  or,  what  is  better,  right  in  the  corner, 
then  the  bees  can  crawl  up  the  wooden  sides, 
and  easily  go  out  and  in.  One  friend  sug- 
gests painting  them  and  dusting  them  with 
sand,  so  the  bees  can  hang  on  better ;  but  if 
the  piece  of  cloth  laid  over  the  syrup  is  large 
enough,  they  can  easily  get  up  there  How- 
ever, I  would  much  rather  have  a  feeder  like 
the  Simplicity,  that  does  not  require  any 
cloth.  The  cloth  is  in  a  very  little  while  un- 
tidy, tangles  bees,  and  is  a  bother  to  take 
care  of.  

WHO  SHOULD  PAY  THE  55  CENTS? 

Friend  Boot:— Will  you  please  give  your  opinion 
on  the  following?  Last  April  I  ordered  20  hives 
from  a  dealer.  After  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
money,  I  could  hear  no  more  from  him  till  he 
shipped,  which  was  in  June.  Freight  charges  were 
15.84.  The  goods  came  in  good  condition,  but  four 
pieces  were  missing.  I  informed  him  of  the  fact, 
telling  him  I  thought  he  should  send  them  prepaid, 
which  he  did  not  do,  and  I  had  to  pay  55  cents  ex- 
press charges.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  who 
should  have  paid  the  55  cents?  Should  I  have  paid 
for  his  mistake?  Until  I  am  convinced  that  1  am 
wrong,  I  can  not, nor  can  I  recommend  anyone  else, 
to  deal  with  him.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  would  like  to 
know  it;  if  he  is  wrong,  I  should  like  him  to  know 
it.    Please  reply  in  next  issue  of  Gleanings. 

Bluffton,  Ind.,  Jan.  17,  '84.  D.  F.  Valentine. 

Why,  friend  V.,  I  should  say  the  question 
was  very  plain  and  simple.  If  a  dealer  omit- 
ted the  pieces,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  es- 
cape all  the  necessary  charges  to  make  good 
your  loss.  The  bother  of  having  to  send  for 
more,  I  should  think,  was  enough  for  you. 
Of  course,  if  you  counted  awkwardly,  and 
imagined  they  were  missing  when  they  were 
not,  you  ought  to  pay  for  the  pieces,  and  all 
expense.s.  However,  I  believe  it  is  custo- 
mary among  business  men  to  be  a  little  mer- 
ciful to  one  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  make  a  mistake,  and  kind  o'  divide  up 


the  loss.  Though  if  you  insist  on  your 
rights,  I  should  say  he  is  bound  to  pay  the 
55  cents.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  friend  V.,  that 
very  many  business  men  have  a  fashion  of 
slipi)ing  out  of  the  consequences  of  their 
blunders  the  way  you  state,  and  I  am  afraid 
if  you  leave  the  friend  whom  you  have  men- 
tioned, and  open  trade  with  somebody  else, 
you  will  fare  much  in  the  same  way.  In 
lines  of  business  where  competition  is  sharp, 
however,  you  may  find  men  who  hold  their 
customers  by  making  every  such  little  loss 
good,  to  the  very  letter.  I  have  been  won- 
dering while  you  were  giving  the  circum- 
stances, if  it  were  not  possible  that  it  was 
myself  who  was  the  guilty  one.  I  shall  not 
take  back  any  thing  that  I  have  said,  even 
if  I  am  ;  but  I  think  I  shall  pay  that  55  cents 
very  quickly. 

THE    ground-cherry,   OR  STRAWBERRY  TOMATO. 

Deal-  GUaniniis:—\  had  the  pleasure  through  your 
kindness  last  spring,  of  sending  to  quite  a  number  of 
your  readers  some  of  my  ground-cherry  seed,  which 
was  received  with  much  favor.  Some  years  the  bees 
work  on  the  bloom  almost  constantly;  at  other  times, 
but  little.  It  is  a  fruit  well  worth  cultivating,  and 
the  wonder  is  it  is  not  in  every  garden.  I  think  it 
can  not  be  generally  known,  for  every  one  who  has 
it  values  it  highly.  They  take  the  place  of  other 
fruit,  and  are  particularly  valuable  when  other 
fruit  is  scarce  or  likely  to  fail.  They  grow  well  any- 
where—yield abundantly,  and  will  keep  (if  left  in 
the  husk)  till  mid-winter,  if  desired.  They  are  nice 
for  pies,  and  many  other  uses,  and  I  esteem  them 
above  any  other  fruit  for  canning  and  preserving.  I 
have  saved  a  nice  lot  of  seed,  and  will  gladly  send  a 
packet  to  any  of  your  readers,  if  they  will  write  me 
and  send  stamp.  A.  T.  CoOK. 

Clinton  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10, 1884. 


DIVISION-BOARDS  AVITH   FELT  LINING. 

I  want  to  describe  the  division-bonrd  I  use;  and  if 
it  has  already  been  described,  it  will  do  no  hurt  any 
way.  I  use  a  common  plain  board,  except  I  run  a 
groove  in  each  end  and  the  bottom,  and  draw  and 
tack  in  strips  cut  from  old  hats,  letting  them  project 
sufficiently  to  make  them  perfectly  tight  when  in  the 
hive.  This  makes  the  best  division-board  I  have 
found,  and  is  easily  done.  There  is  no  use  of  any 
hangers  at  the  top,  for  it  will  stay  just  where  you 
put  it.  D.  w.  Bellemey. 

Vienna,  Ills.,  Jan.  16, 1884. 

Your  idea  is  not  exactly  new,  I  believe, 
friend  B.,  although  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  of  felt  hats  before  for  the  same 
purpose.  Unless  the  felt  is  pretty  stout  and 
firm,  I  fear  the  bees  would  propolize  it  fast 
to  the  hive,  and  then  it  would  be  torn  in 
moving  your  division-board.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  friends  use  a  strip  of  rubber  put 
in,  in  that  way ;  and  some  of  them  with  a 
fold  made  by  doubling  the  rubber.  We 
have  found  a  little  difiiculty  in  packing  chaff 
behind  such  division-boards,  because  they 
were  so  easily  pushed  over  against  the  brood- 
combs.  

our  friend  D.   S.   given,  of    THE     FOUNDATION 
PRESS. 

At  the  closing-up  of  a  very  pleasant  letter 
from  friend  G.,  we  find  these  words : 

My  health  has  not  improved  any  for  nigh  two 
years;  but  the  dread  disease  is  pulling  me  down, 
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down,  slowly;  but  it  looks  to  be  surely.  I  am  march- 
ing for  that  home  beyond,  where  ^e  shall  have  no 
bother  with  presses  and  rollers  and  other  cares,  but 
will  meet  as  friends,  to  enjoy  an  eternity  of  rest  and 
joy.  I  have  no  hopes  of  any  recovery.  1  have  tried 
the  sea,  the  mountains  of  California,  and  found  no 
relief.  I  enjoy  this  climate  very  much,  as  I  can  ride 
out  every  day  in  the  beautiful  sunshine,  which  re- 
lieves my  suffering  very  much.  I  have  felt  very 
thankful  that  my  press  business  has  fallen  into  such 
trusty  hands  as  it  has.  But  I  am  taking  your  busy 
time,  and  must  close. 

Yours  most  kindly,  D.  S.  Given. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Jan.  11, 1884. 

Friend  G.,  we  who  are  in  the  full  enjoj'- 
ment  of  health  and  strength  hardly  realize,  I 
fear,  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  Your  letter  is, 
in  some  respects,  a  sad  one,  and  yet  there  is 
a  bright  thought  that  runs  through  it,  of  the 
"  home  over  there."  Thank  (lOd,  there  is  a 
refuge  for  poor,  suffering,  and  afHicted  hu- 
manity, and  a  sure  and  eternal  rest. 


BASSWOOD-TREES    FOR  SUPPORTING  WIRE   FENCE. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make.  In  fencing,  one  great 
expense  is  the  posts;  now  why  can't  we  plant  bass- 
wood-trees,  and  use  wire  fencing  when  the  trees  are 
large  enough?  Would  the  shade  be  much  of  an  ob- 
jection to  growing  crops?  If  it  would,  there  are 
places  where  we  could  use  them. 

Don't  we  say  too  much  about  getting  a  big  price 
for  our  honey?  Would  it  net  be  better  totry  toraise 
it  so  we  can  affm-d  to  sell  it  cheaper?  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  it  will  ever  become  the  staple  article  we 
wish,  unless  we  can  sell  very  cheap. 

The  season  has  been  only  a  moderate  one;  mine 
averaged  about  70  tt)S.,  nearly  all  white,  as  the  late 
honey  was  a  failure.  Rowland  White. 

Grand  Uapids,  Wood  Co.,  O.,  Jan.  9, 1881. 

Friend  W.,  the  basswoods  will  answer  very 
well  for  the  purpose  you  mention  ;  but,  like 
all  other  rank-growing  trees,  they  spoil  all 
the  crops  growing  near  them.  On  this  ac- 
count, most  of  the  friends  put  them  on  the 
roadside,  on  the  outside  of  the  fence.  1  agree 
with  you  in  regard  to  furnishing  honey  at  a 
low  price,  and  I  have  felt  quite  a  degree  of 
pleasure  in  furnishing  honey  for  only  10  cts., 
in  50-ft).  cans.     

UPS  AND  DOWNS. 

I  went  into  winter  quarters  one  year  ago  with  35 
colonies,  30  of  which  were  fair  to  good,  and  5  were 
weak,  but  had  young  queens  that  I  was  desirous  of 
saving,  if  possible.  They  wintered  well  until  the 
middle  of  March,  when  there  were  a  few  warm  days; 
and  as  I  had  to  move  my  bees  about  half  a  mile,  I 
thought  best  to  move  them  before  they  had  a  tly ;  so 
I  moved  them  during  this  warm  spell.  After  mov- 
ing, some  of  them  began  to  dwindle,  and  kept  on  un- 
til the  others  were  swarming.  About  May  1st  the 
bees  obtained  their  first  new  honey;  from  then  un- 
til the  2t'jth  there  were  lots  of  blossoms;  but  the 
weather  was  so  unfavorable  that,  when  appleblos- 
soms  were  gone,  the  best  colonies  had  not  gathered 
enough  to  last  until  clover;  but  I  had  saved  plenty 
of  sealed  honey  in  brood-frames  for  feeding  (the 
cappings  were  mashed  by  passing  a  knife  over  them, 
and  they  were  placed  between  frames  of  brood);  fair 
to  good  colonies  built  up  very  fast,  and  had  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  brood  by  June  Ist  (4  colonies  hav- 


ing upward  of  1000  sq.  in.  of  brood).  The  first  swarm 
issued  June  4;  the  last  one  July  5;  commenced  stor- 
ing in  boxes  Juno  15;  worked  well  until  the  25th; 
from  then  until  July  10,  when  clover  failed,  the 
weather  was  cold  and  rainy.  The  bees  got  the 
swarming  fever  so  badly  that  it  greatly  interfered 
with  their  storing  honey.  Commenced  stimulating 
about  the  middle  of  July  for  buckwheat,  which  be- 
gan to  yield  Aug.  IT;  stopped  building  combs  the 
23d,  and  the  season  for  1883  was  over.  I  obtained  of 
box  honey,  white,  900  lbs.;  box  honey,  dark,  525  lbs.; 
extracted,  white,  .50  lbs.;  extracted,  dark,  25  lbs.;  to- 
tal, 1500  lbs.— an  average  of  60  lbs.  per  colony,  spring 
count.  I  have  at  present  50  colonies,  all  of  which, 
except  3,  are  in  good  shape  for  winter,  with  plenty  of 
honey  to  winter  on,  besidt-s  several  hundred  pounds 
stored  away  f.tr  spring  feeding. 

The  season  was  a  very  peculiar  one;  very  wet  in 
the  spring;  dry  in  June;  wet  again  the  last  of  June 
and  first  half  of  July,  when  it  turned  dry  asrain,  and 
continued  so  until  September.  The  best  part  of  clo- 
ver was  spoiled  by  wet,  and  buckwheat  by  drought. 
My  best  stock,  Italian,  with  15  combs  of  brood,  cast 
one  swarm  and  stored  171  lbs.  of  box  honey. 

Baptisttown,  N.  J.,  Jan.,  1884.         John  B.  Case. 


REPORT  ON  bees;   BLACKS  AND   ITALIANS. 

I  bought  ULangstroth  hives  and  two  celonies  of 
bees  for  $33.00.  One  of  the  colonies  was  Italian,  and 
the  other  black.  The  blacks  swarmed  twice;  one 
swarm  left  for  parts  unknown.  They  made  15  lbs. 
of  extracted  honey  in  upper  story.  I  then  sold  the 
two  black  colonies  at  $5.00  apiece.  The  Italians 
swarmed  twice,  and  the  first  young  colony  swarmed 
once,  and  I  found  a  swarm  of  Italians  on  my  hedge- 
fence,  so  I  had  5  colonies  of  Italians  and  about  45  lbs. 
of  comb  honey.  I  gave  one  of  these  colonies  to  my 
little  brothers,  and  sold  them  a  hive,  so  I  have  4  col- 
onies left,  which  are  packed  in  straw  on  their  sum- 
mer stands.  This  has  been  a  poor  honey  season,  and 
my  first  attempt  at  bee-keeping.  If  I  had  sold  my 
honey  at  15c  per  lb.  it  would  make  $6.75.  Bees  on 
hand  are  worth  *5.00  per  colony,  $20.00.  Sold  two 
colonies  of  blacks  at  $5.00  per  colony,  $10.00. 
Paid  for  foundation,  $1.80,  leaving  me  a  profit  of 
$13.95.  I  am  well  pleased  with  my  success,  consider- 
ing the  season  and  the  experience  I  have  gained. 

Davenport,  la.,  Jan.  1, 1884.  Adam  Littig. 


ADVANTAGE  OF  HAVING  LARGE  LABELS  IN  A  PROM- 
INENT POSITION   FOR  J.ARS  OF  HONEY. 

When  jars  are  placed  on  the  store  shelf  among 
other  canned  goods,  they  are  not  noticed,  unless  the 
"Honey"  is  large.  I  have  some  jars  in  a  large  store, 
and  they  are  labeled,  too,  but  not  big  enough,  and 
hundreds  of  customers  never  see  them,  and  there  is 
a  small  store  with  the  shelf  about  C  feet  from  the 
customer,  where  they  sold  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
other.  James  McLay. 

Madison,  Wis. 

moderate  favors  THANKFULLY    RECEIVED. 

I  wish  to  report  my  success  in  bee-keeping  the 
past  summer.  I  put  30  stands  in  the  yard  in  April, 
after  wintering  without  any  loss;  had  one  dwindle 
out  in  May;  worked  for  comb  honey  altogether,  in 
1-1  b.  boxes.  I  took  off  15C0  lbs.;  sold  at  an  average 
of  16  cts.  per  lb.;  total,  $310.  I  have  50  good  swarms 
in  the  cellar—  not  a  very  big  yield;  still  I  am  out  of 
Blasted  Hopes.  John  Clink. 

Fayette,  Wis.,  Dec.  26, 1883. 
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SHIPPING  BEES  BY  THE  POUND. 

Will  not  some  of  the  friends  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  cxperijnee  In  shipping  bees  by  the  pound' 
What  kind  of  food,  boxes,  etc.,  have  been  found  to 
be  the  best?  1  sent  bees  last  season  from  Maine  to 
Utah.  As  a  rule,  I  was  successful,  but  in  two  or 
three  instances  I  met  with  very  annoying  losses. 

MO«E  ABOUT  QUEENS  ACKO!-S  THE  OCEAN  BY  MAIL. 

Possibly  some  of  the  friends  may  be  glad  to  know 
more  particulars  of  the  queens  sent  to  me  by  mail, 
last  summer,  from  Munich,  Germany,  by  Frank 
Benton.  The  first  one  came  through  in  excellent 
order;  only  one  dead  bee  in  the  cage.  I  never  re- 
ceived a  package  from  any  one  in  which  every  thing 
was  in  better  order.  The  second  one  was  just  the 
reverse  of  that.  All  the  bees  but  one  were  dead. 
The  queen  was  immediately  Introduced  to  a  colony, 
and  when  I  last  examined  it,  just  before  the  winter 
commenced,  she  was  alive  and  doing  well.  After 
this  he  shipped  me  three  packages;  but  when  they 
arrived,  all  Ihe  bees  and  queens  were  dead.  As 
nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  they  starved  because 
the  candy  hardened  to  such  a  degree  that  they  could 
not  eat  it.  So  the  venture  finally  ended  by  giving  me 
two  queens,  while  three  died  on  the  way.  All  were 
packed  in  the  same  way,  and  the  tin  bottles  con- 
tained plenty  of  water  when  the  boxes  were  re- 
ceived. E.  A.  Gastman. 

Decatur,  111.,  Jan.  19, 1884. 


WIDTH  OF  sections. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this  difference  in 
the  width  of  sections,  all  the  way  from  li4  to  )l  in.? 
Can  we  not  have  a  standard  width?  If  an  inch  and  a 
half  is  decidedly  the  best,  why  not  adopt  that,  as 
soon  as  we  can?  I  can  not  see  that  there  can  be  very 
much  ditference  between  sections  l?_i:  and  I'g  wide, 
as  we  now  have  them. 

•  •  strange  such  a  difference  there  should  be, 
'Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee." 
Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Doolittlefor  his  valuable  paper 
on  keeping  bees  strong  during  the  honey-flow. 

wired   frames  — are  there    any    OBJECTIONS    TO 
THEIR  USE  ? 

How  many  of  those  who  have  used  wired  frames 
for  extracting  from,  like  them  better  than  the  un- 
wired?  What  are  the  objections  to  them,  if  any, 
besides  the  extra  cost?  Mrs.  M.  A.  Shepherd. 

Barry,  111.,  Jan.  1, 1884. 

My  friend,  a  great  part  of  our  time  at  Co- 
lumbus was  devoted  to  this  matter  of  narrow 
sections.  The  result  seemed  to  indicate, 
that  sections  I i  to  It  can  be  used  very  well 
without  separators ;  and  if  made  the  stan- 
dard size,  41x41,  they  will  hold  a  pound  of 
honey.  These  narrow  sections  will  go  into 
our  regular  cases  without  any  trouble,  giv- 
ing 32  to  the  case,  instead  of  28.  Of  course, 
we  should  have  to  make  narrow  bottom- 
boards  to  support  them. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  wired  frames, 
that  I  know  of,  except  their  extra  cost ;  in 
fact,  it  would  seem  that  everybody  was 
adopting  them  almost  unanimously,  by  the 
amount  of  wire  we  are  selling  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  first  made  there  was  an  ob- 
jection urged,  because  the  bees  sometimes 
tore  away  the  combs  around  the  wires ;  but 
this  happens  only  when  they  are  first  put  in, 
during  a  "dearth  of  honey.  After  one  good 
flow,  so  the  comb  is  built  out  completely,  the 
bees  never  bother  that  way  afterward ;  and 


after  a  set  of  brood  has  been  reared  in  the 
cells,  the  cocoons  cover  the  wires,  and  make 
the  whole  fabric  strong  and  substantial. 

THE  SPEED  OF  BEES. 

Our  friend  Ewing,  of  North  Carolina,  settles  the 
question  to  his  own  satisfaction,  by  declaring  that 
the  bee  was  created  a  beast  of  burden,  and,  there- 
fore, is  not  endowed  with  speed.  But  this  inference 
is  not  conclusive.  The  horse  is  a  burden-bearer, 
and  it  is  also  prized  for  its  speed;  and  the  carpenter- 
bee  is  a  clumsy-looking  fellow,  but  he  can  dash 
away  at  a  rate  that  prevents  the  eye  from  retaining 
his  image.  Last  summer,  while  watching  a  swarm 
in  the  air,  I  noticed  that  the  bees  appeared  to  be 
lines  about  three  feet  long.  This  suggested  to  me 
the  following  plan  to  determine  their  speed.  Mount 
an  object  the  size  of  a  bee  so  it  can  be  revolved  in  a 
circle.  Move  it  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  will  make  it 
present  to  the  eye  the  same  linear  appearance  that 
the  bee  does  in  the  swarm.  Then  time  its  revolu- 
tions and  make  the  necessary  calculations,  and  you 
have  the  speed  of  the  object,  and,  approximate- 
ly, that  of  the  bee.  Second  swarms  are  the  best  for 
tests  of  this  kind.  And  the  afternoon,  with  the  bees 
lower  than  the  observer,  and  between  him  and  the 
sun,  gives  the  best  view.  J.  M.  Beatty. 

Shaw's  Landing,  Pa. 

Your  suggestion  is  a  very  ingenious  one, 
friend  15.,  and  will  give  the  rate  at  which 
bees  fly  in  curves  pretty  definitely,  without 
question.  

report  of    THE  N.   E.   OHIO  AND  N.    W.    PENN.    BEE- 
KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION,   HELD  AT  JEFFERSON,  O. 

The  subjects  discussed  were  ably  handled  by  Mr. 
D.  Vidette,  of  North  East,  Pa.,  M.  A.  Mason,  of  An- 
dover,  Ashtabula  county,  O.,  and  I.  McGonnell,  of 
Waterford,  Erie  county.  Pa.,  and  many  others,  all 
good  men. 

IS  MODERN  BEE-KEEPING  A  SUCCESS     FINANCIALLY? 

Was  answered  in  the  alHrmative  by  nearly  all  pres- 
ent. 

IS  IT  BEST  TO  CONNECT  OTHER  BUSINESS  WITH  BEE- 
KEEPING? 

Affirmative  generally  for  all  beginners;  but  if  one 
has  100  stands,  not,  and  the  best  business  with  bees 
was  farming. 

THE  BEST    METHOD    FOB    INCREASING    COLONIES. 

The  raising  of  queens  from  cells  left  by  the  first 
natural  swarm,  by  placing  in  nuclei,  and  then  build- 
ing up. 

WHICH   IS  THE  BEST  HIVE  FOR  THE   PRODUCTION  OF 
COMB  HONEY? 

Did  not  cause  much  discussion;  let  every  man  use 
the  hive  he  had,  if  he  liked  it;  a  half-story  surplus 
on  the  L.  frame  was  the  favorite  for  one-pound  sec- 
tions. 

BEST  METHOD  OF    PRODUCING    COMB    HONEY. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Mason  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  bee- 
keepers for  the  plain  and  simple  explanation  of  his 
method,  which  consists  nf  hiving  the  first  swarm  of 
the  season  in  a  new  hive,  then  taking  cells  and  two 
frames  of  brood  from  the  old  hive,  and  placing  an 
empty  section  case  under  the  one  already  on,  then 
hiving  the  next  swarm  in  hive  No.  1,  and  so  on,  giv- 
ing the  best  results. 

HOW  BEST  TO    PREVENT  SWARMING. 

Giving  young  queens,  and  removing  brood,  and 
giving  room  in  hive.  etc. 

HOW  MAY  WE  WINTER  OUR  BEES  SUCCESSFULLY? 

Chaff  packing  on  summer  stands  is  the  best. 
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HOW  RAISE  THE  BEST  QUEENS? 

Cells  from  the  full  colony,  deprived  of  queen  or 
cell,  left  by  the  first  natural  swarm. 

F.  M.  Blanchard. 
Orwell,  Ashtabula  Co.,  O..  Jan.  20. 1881. 

FHAMES     FILLED  WITH     FDN.  MADE     BY    THE     GIVEN 
press;  A  SUCCESSFUL  SHIPMENT. 

On  page  31  of  January  Gleanings  you  express  a 
doubt  about  Ida.,  put  in  frames  by  the  Given  press, 
being  strong  enough  to  bear  shipment.  I  will  say, 
that  three  years  ago  next  April  I  ordered  of  James 
Heddon  4  hives  and  40  frames  with  fdn.,  put  in  on 
wires  by  the  Given  press,  and  they  all  came  through 
in  good  condition.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  a 
wire  broken,  or  a  piece  of  foundation  broken  down, 
and  it  came  clear  up  to  the  top-bar  too,  but  did  not 
quite  fill  at  ends  and  bottom.  I  presume  they  could 
be  made  to  fill  all  around,  if  necessary.  I  used  the 
hives  and  frames  that  summer  to  put  new  swarms 
in,  and  I  never  saw  any  thing  built  out  nicer  than 
those  combs  were,  and  it  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence about  the  wires  in  the  cells;  the  queen  laid, 
and  the  eggs  hatched,  and  were  sealed  over  just  the 
same  as  any.  Chas.  B.  Richardson. 

Hollis,  N.  H.,  Jan.  21, 1884. 

Very  glad  to  hear  it,  friend  li.  Yoii  did 
not  say  whether  they  went  by  express  or 
freight— probably  by  freight.  This  ship- 
ment was  made  in  warm  weather.  It  would 
likely  have  been  more  difficult  in  February 
or  March ;  but  it  is  also  difficult  to  make 
such  frames  stand  shipment  in  cool  weather, 
when  put  on  wires  by  hand. 


LADIES  AT  BEE  CONVENTIONS. 

The  bee-keepers  of  Miami  County  met  on  the 
above  date  at  the  auditor's  office  at  Troy,  and  organ- 
ized the  Bee-keepers'  Association  of  Miami  County, 
by  electing  the  following  cfllcers:  President,  J.  P. 
Johnston,  Piqua;  Secretary,  Miss  Flora  Combs, 
New  Carlisle;  Treasurer,  John  M.  Pearson,  Tepa- 
connue,  and  a  vice-president  from  each  township,  as 
far  as  represented.  Seventeen  bee-keepers  went  in- 
to the  organization,  including  several  ladies.  There 
was  considerable  enthusiasm  manifested,  and  much 
intelligence.  Phillip  Noland. 

Piqua,  Ohio,  Jan.  l!i,  ISgi. 

The  feature  that  interests  me  most  in  the 
above  is,  that  the  convention  had  good  sense 
enough  to  put  in  a  lady  as  secretary.  At  our 
convention  at  Columbus,  Mrs.  Culp  was  put 
on  a  committee.  Of  course,  she  objected, 
and  excused  herself ;  but  I  told  her  that  she 
must  let  her  name  appear,  in  any  event,  to 
give  weight  and  intluence  to  the  committee, 
for  she  was  the  most  successful  honey-pro- 
ducer who  had  attended  the  convention  for 
two  years  ])ast.  I  think  I  made  no  mistake 
in  sayif.g  this.  Now,  then,  friends,  let  us  not 
forget  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  ladies  to 
take  part  in  our  bee  conventions. 


gathering  honey.  Italians,  blacks, and  bumble-bees' 
were  busy.  Will  Mr.  Harrington  tell  how  to  save 
the  seed,  and  how  to  prepare  it  fot  hay?  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  up  a  club  to  send  for  some  seed,  as  it  is 
hard  to  get  here.  J.  N.  Chap.man. 

Smoky  Valley,  Ky.,  Jan.,  18F4. 
I  just  submitted  the  question  to  neighbor 
II.,  and  he  says  the  seed  is  saved  just  the 
same  as  any  other  red  clover,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  he  says  on  the  subject  in  the 
article  already  alluded  to.  I  believe  the  hay 
is  saved  as  any  other  hay.  Any  one  familiar 
with  curing  clover  will  know  exactly  what 
to  do  with  it. 

DEATH  TO   BEES  FRO.M    PARIS-GREEN   POISONING. 

Mrs.  Mosher's  poetical  effusion  in  January  Glean- 
ings reminds  me  that  for  a  day  or  two  last  summer  I 
had  considerable  mortality  in  one  hive— the  bees 
wabbling  about  in  a  queer  kind  of  way,  and  about  a 
quart  or  two  of  dead  ones,  as  the  net  result.  As  the 
trouble  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and  was  con- 
fined to  one  hive,  I  concluded  the  bees  must  have 
been  working  on  the  potato-blossoms  in  the  garden, 
which  had  just  then  been  dosed  with  Paris  green.  I 
could  assign  no  other  reason.  C.  W.  YouNO. 

Stratford,  Ont.,  Jan.  8, 1884. 


BENJAMIN      franklin's     OPINION    OF  AMERICAN 

honey;  an  old  letter. 
We  copy  the  following  from  the  Evening 
News,  of  Cleveland: 

Colonel  A.  S.  M.  Morgan,  of  Pittsburg,  has  in  his 
possession  the  following  hitherto  unpublished  letter: 
"Philadelphia,  January  8,1787.  Mr.  John  Morgan. 
Sir:  I  find  mj'self  greatly  obliged  to  your  good 
Father  for  the  Hive  full  of  Honey  which  he  has  so 
kindly  sent  me,  and  tn  you  for  thinking  of  me  and 
proposing  it.  I  use  it  as  a  Part  of  my  Regimen  every 
Morning  at  Breakfast.  It  is  much  the  best  I  have 
met  with  in  America,  and  I  think  fully  equals  the 
famous  Honey  of  Narbonne,  so  much  esteemed  in 
France.  With  my  hearty  Thanks,  please  to  present 
him  mv  best  wishes  for  his  Prosperity,  and  many 
happy  Years  to  you  both,  in  all  of  which  this  Family 
joins  me.  I  am,  sir.  Your  most  obedient  Servant. 
"B.  Franklin." 


BOTH  sides  of  BEE  CULTURE. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  friends  can  not  rightfully 
accuse  the  bee-journals  of  "  giving  but  one  side  of 
the  question,"  when  they  publish,  time  after  time, 
such  letters  as  those  of  friends  W.Z.Hutchinson 
and  H.  W.  Simon,  in  Gleanings  for  Jan.  1,  pp.  5  and 

j  28.    Send  in  your  reports  for  Blasted  Hopes,  friends; 

j  or,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  as  friend  Simon  says, 
do  net  blame  the  bee-journals  for  not  publishing 
them.  L.  P.  Scott. 

Kinsman,  O.,  Jan.  6, 188i. 


PEA-VINE,  OR  MAMMOTH   RED  CLOVER. 

I  saw  a  very  interesting  piece  in  January  Glean- 
ings, page  20,  by  H.  B.  Harrington,  on  the  pea-vine 
clover.  It  certainly  is  of  interest  to  the  bee-raiser, 
and  to  the  farmer.  The  latter  part  of  .luly  I  went 
through  a  field  ot  mammoth  clover.  I  heard  the 
bees  humming,  and  wondered  what  they  were  doing 
In  the  clover  field.    To  my  great  surprise,  they  were 


150  I,BS.    OF  HONEY,   AND   $18.00  IN  MONEY  PER  COL- 
ONY  FRO.M  AN  APIARY   OF  43. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  I  had  47  colonies;  in  the  spring 
Of  1883  1  had  43— three  verij  weak.    From    the   40 
I  stands,  which  I  worked  for  section   honey  alone,  I 
I  averaged  nearly  150  lbs.  per  colony,  which  I  shipped, 
.  besides  several  hundred  partly  filled  boxes  still  on 
'  hand.    The  largest   yield  per  colony  was  about  225 
Ib.s.;  three  of  them  made  a  little  over  225  lbs.  each. 
The  honey  sold  brought  me  $18.00  per  colony,  besides 
expenses.    1  have  at  this  time  44  stands.    The  sea- 
son this  year  was  the  best  for  many  years.    My  bees 
did  as  well,  or  better,  than  any  I  have  heard  from  in 
this  section.  Joseph  A.  Hart. 

Vineyard,  Ind.,  Nov.  19, 1883. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
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FASTENING  THE    FRAMES    FOR    SHIPMENT. 

After  reading  an  article  on  page  30,  Jan.  Glean- 
ings, f  rt  m  John  Do,  under  the  head  of  Growlery,  I 
thought  I  would  send  you  a  few  little  simple  tins 
that  we  use;  so  if  you  should  receive  any  more  such 
inquiries  you  will  be  prepared  for  them.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  piece  of  tin  cut  V4  inch  wide,  and  doubled  so 
the  short  end  is  y2  inch  long,  and  the  long  end  about 
H  inch.  The  short  end  goes  inside  the  tin  rabbet.  It 
is  slipped  on  the  tin  rabbet,  between  the  frames.  I 
first  nail  on  the  sides  of  the  hive,  in  corners,  a  strip 
of  wood  %  inch  thick,  and  about  3  inches  long,  with 
'/i-inch  wire  nails,  so  they  will  come  up  even  with 
top  of  frames;  then  put  in  frame;  then  put  on  one 
of  these  little  tins  at  each  end,  then  frame,  and  so 
on  until  you  get  in  your  ten  frames.  It  is  what  we 
call  Howard's  device.  My  friend  Howard  seeing  the 
need  of  something  to  space  the  frames,  and  hold  in 
place  while  moving  the  hive,  invented  this  device 
(and  it  didn't  rack  his  brain  mUch  either).  We  all 
like  it  much.  It  takes  18  for  a  hive,  and  is  easily 
made  at  any  tin-shop.  I  would  like  friend  Do,  or 
any  other  bee-man,  to  try  them.  I  don't  ask  you  to 
help  me  get  it  patented,  either.  D.  C.  Blair. 

Columbus,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1884. 

Friend  B.,  your  device  is  quite  inj^enious 
indeed  ;  and  if  it  were  only  the  tops  of  the 
frames  we  wished  to  fasten,  I  believe  it 
would  be  ahead  of  all  other  devices.  Tha  lit- 
tle clips  could  be  made  for  perhaps  ]0  cts.  a 
hundred,  and  they  can  be  slipped  in  without 
any  possibility  of  killing  a  bee.  The  objec- 
tion is,  that  they  do  not  hold  the  lower  end 
of  the  frames  from  spreading,  as  the  spacing- 
boards  do.  JMo  doubt  they  would  answer 
every  purpose  for  fastening  the  combs  where 
they  are  transported  in  a  wagon  or  buggy,  or 
even  by  rail,  if  the  owner  did  all  of  the  hand- 
ling of  the  hives;  but  where  hives  of  bees 
are  to  be  trusted  to  the  mercy  of  railroad 
men,  I  think  I  should  hardly  dare  risk  them 
without  the  spacing -boards  shown  in  our 
price  list.  

CAN  WE  AFFORD  THE  BEST  KIND  OP  SUGAR  TO 
FEED  OUR  BEES? 

No,  Mr.  Root,  that  won't  do;  we  shall  have  to  stop 
somewhere,  and  why  not  at  once?  Some  years  ago. 
New  Orleans  sugar  or  common  molasses  was  good 
enough  to  feed  bees;  then  coffee  A  and  grape  sugar 
must  be  bought;  then  those  were  not  good  enough, 
but  granulated;  and  now  you  have  taught  them  to 
spurn  that,  carry  it  out  of  the  hive,  and  throw  it 
away,  even  when  they  were  likely  to  starve.  You 
didn't  come  along  here,  and  slyly  whisper  to  those  of 
mine  that  there  was  a  grade  of  sugar  better  than 
what  they  were  getting,  did  you?  Next  we  know, 
pulverized  sugar  will  not  be  good  enough,  but  some- 
thing still  better  must  be  found  to  suit  their  fancy 
stomachs.  I  am  unable  to  figure  out  where  my 
profits  are  to  come  in,  to  sell  honey  at  10  cts.,  and 
buy  sugar  at  13  cts.  per  lb.,  to  feed  them.  I  guess 
they  will  have  to  come  down  a  peg  or  two. 

THE  JONES  HONEY-BOARDS. 

I  see  there  is  some  discussion  on  the  Jones  zinc 
queen-excluder.  I  tried  half  a  dozen  of  them-  last 
season,  and  in  two  or  three  cases  I  found  the  queen 
had  passed  them.  I  shall  still  use  them  next  season, 
for  I  have  been  very  badly  annoyed  by  their  going 
into  the  upper  stories.  A.  A.  Fradenburg. 

Port  Washington,  Ohio,  Jan.  4, 1884. 

Friend  F.,  if  you  buy  any  kind  of  bee 


candy,  you  have  to  pay  about  15  cents  per 
pound  for  it,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  and 
that  is  2  cents  more  than  the  powdered  su- 
gar. Very  likely  it  would  behoove  us  to 
have  our  bees  so  lixed  for  winter  that  they 
will  not  want  any  candy  or  sugar  either.— I 
am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  find  the  zinc 
honey-boards  good,  even  if  some  queens  do 
get  above. 

MAKING  ODD-SIZED  SECTIONS  AND  FRAMES. 

The  extra  number  of  sections  is  all  right.  When 
you  make  odd-sized  sections  for  me,  and  they  over- 
run the  number  ordered,  send  them  along,  and 
charge  them  to  my  account,  and  I  will  see  that  they 
are  paid  for,  whether  the  money  is  in  your  hands  or 
not.  G.  M.  Freeman. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  making  odd- 
sized  sections,  frames,  etc.,  is  to  pick  out 
just  enough  lumber  to  make  the  amount 
called  for,  no  more  and  no  less.  As  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  do  this,  we  generally 
aim  to  have  a  few  more.  As  they  are  of  no 
value  to  us  whatever,  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  putting  them  in  at  the  same  price, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  our  customer.  In 
most  cases  we  get  a  reply  like  the  above ; 
but  once  in  a  while  we  have  a  friend  who  in- 
sists on  having  orders  obeyed  to  a  letter,  and 
who  will  not  pay  for  the  overplus.  If  they 
run  under,  we  have  to  take  the  chances  of  a 
sharp  letter  because  we  did  not  send  as  many 
as  ordered.  J  have  mentioned  this  that  our 
friends  may  know  why  we  so  much  dislike 
to  make  small  lots  of  odd-sized  goods. 


peat  FOR  SMOKERS. 

Your  postal  of  the  20th  is  received,  asking  for 
price  of  peat  per  barrel.  I  think  I  can  furnish  it  at 
$2  00  per. barrel,  and  probably  lower.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  ship  any  before  spring,  as  it  is  snowed  under 
now.  Please  let  me  know  if  you  want  any,  and  how 
much  you  want,  and  I  will  send  price,  and  make 
preparations  for  shipping.  Elias  Berg. 

Cicero,  Ind.,  Nov.  28, 1883. 

At  the  price  you  mention,  friend  B.,  I 
think  a  great  many  of  the  brethren  will  take 
a  barrel.  You  may  put  me  down  for  five 
barrels.  Of  course,  it  should  be  sent  by 
freight. 

SMOKER  FUEL. 

For  cross  bees  I  take  a  small  piece  of  an  old  quilt 
that  has  been  used  over  the  frames  until  it  is  cover- 
ed with  propolis,  and  put  it  in  the  smoker  with  the 
rags  or  wood,  or  whatever  I  am  burning.  It  makes 
a  terrible  smoke,  and  a  few  whiffs  of  it  always  quiet 
the  worst  bees  I  have.  I  guess  they  think  their 
house  is  on  fire  when  they  smell  the  burning  pro- 
polis; any  way,  they  fill  themselves  wilh  honey  as 
quickly  as  they  can,  and  then  stand  on  their  heads 
and  just  luncl  for  mercy.  Nebraska  is  going  to  lead 
the  world  in  quality  of  honey  someday;  sec  If  she 
doesn't.    Bees  did  very  well  here  this  year. 

Chas.  R.  Thompson. 

Fort  Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov.  37. 1883, 


robbing  at  .50°  temperature. 
My  attention  was  called  to  the  bees  to-day  on  their 
summer  stand,  with  their  usual  place  of  entrance 
left  open,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  one  colony 
flying  around  as  in  June.  I  watched  them  awhile, 
and  found  they  were  robbing  that  hive,  with  the 
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mercury  standing  at  50°— pretty  cool  business.  It 
was  a  very  bright  sunny  day,  with  the  snow  melting 
away.  I  interposed  by  placing  wire  cloth  over  the 
entrance,  to  prevent  any  further  ingress.  I  expect 
to  find  the  bees  dead.  I  was  afraid  it  was  too  cold  to 
open  them  to  see  what  condition  they  were  in. 

E.  L.  JonNSON. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  28,  1883. 


AN   A   1?  C   SCHOLAR  53  YEARS  OLD. 

I  commenced  bee-keeping  last  spring  with  one 
swarm,  as  an  experiment,  for  1  had  never  kept  bees. 
I  think  they  were  weak,  for  there  could  not  have 
been  3  quarts  of  bees  in  the  hive;  had  scarcely  any 
honey,  and  had  to  be  fed;  but  I  think  I  did  not  feed 
late  enough,  for  I  could  not  get  the  sugar.  They  did 
not  swarm,  made  no  surplus  honey,  filled  six  combs 
half  way  down  with  honey,  capped;  size  of  comb, 
13x14,  and  only  about  doubled  the  quantity  of  bees. 
But  I  am  not  in  Blasted  Hopes;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  getting  the  "  fever,"  and  shall  send  for 
more  bees  in  the  spring.  Bees  are  all  right  to  date. 
There  was  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  hero,  and  why 
did  my  bees  not  swarm?  They  were  brought  a  dis- 
tance of  35  miles.  I  am  ignorant  of  modern  apicul- 
ture; have  never  seen  an  extractor,  smoker,  or  any 
of  the  modern  implements  of  apiculture. 

DRONES  — -■VRE  THKY   NEEDED  IN  EVERY   HIVE? 

Will  bees  \lork  as  well  in  the  absence  of  drones  as 
when  they  are  present?  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
drone  about  my  hive  during  the  season,  and  there  is 
no  drone  comb  in  the  hive. 

I  don't  know  of  another  swarm  of  bees  within  30 
miles  of  here,  and  if  mine  should  abscond,  they 
would  be  forced  to  come  back,  for  there  are  no  hol- 
low trees  for  them  to  go  into;  the  largest  timber 
here  is  second  growth  cottonwood. 

Empire.  Dak.,  Jan.  17, 1884.  Andrew  Craig. 

Friend  C.,  the  bees  work  all  right  with 
no  drones  in  the  hive,  although  it  has  been 
surmised  that  they  work  with  more  energy 
when  at  least  a  few  drones  are  present ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  case. 
I  think  your  bees  would  abscond  all  the  same, 
even  if  there  are  no  trees  for  them  to  go  in- 
to, for  they  often  build  combs  in  the  bushes, 
especially  with  a  climate  as  warm  as  yours. 
If  your  locality  is  a  good  one,  your  swarm 
did  very  poorly.  I  should  say  the  queen  was 
not  up  to  the  average. 


CALIFORNIA  SAGE  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Please  answer  through  Gleanings,  will  California 
sage  grow  here  in  40°  north  latitude,  or  h^ve  you  ever 
heard  of  any  being  tried?  .1.  G.  Norton. 

Macomb,  111.,  Jan.  18, 1884. 

I  have  been  told,  friend  X.,  that  California 
sage  would  not  grow  with  us.  We  have 
raised  a  few  plants,  however,  but  I  kept 
them  mostly  indoors.    Can  any  one  tell  more 

about  it  ? 


TARRED  TAPER  FOR  BEE-HIVES. 

I  want  to  know  if  a  house,  covered  inside  and  out- 
side with  tarred-paper  board,  would  be  frost-proof ; 
also  would  the  tarred  paper  affect  the  honey  in  any 
way?    I  want  some  place  to  keep  honey  in. 

Bunker  Hill,  111.,  Jan.  18,  1H81.  Geo.  Drew. 

I  do  not  think  tarred  paper  would  do  the 
honey  any  damage.  It  might,  however,  give 
it  a  taint,  if  just  put  in,  and  the  honey  were 
put  just  next  to  it. 


IP  EXTRACTED     HONEY  IS    8  C,    AND   COMB     IS    15  C, 
WHICH  SHALL  WE  RAISE? 

I  commenced  operations  in  the  spring  of  1883  with 
98  colonies.  Natural  swarming  commenced  June  3, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  increased  so  rapidly  we 
could  not  get  hives  ready  fast  enough,  so  com- 
menced doubling,  or  putting  two  swarms  together, 
and  put  about  120  swarms  into  75  hives,  which  made 
them  strong;  consequently,  from  doubled  swarms  I 
got  a  nice  lot  of  comb  honey  in  1-lb.  sections.  The 
Blue  Ridge  is  a  good  locality  for  swarming,  but  does 
not  always  prove  so  fruitful  as  it  has  the  past  season. 
1  raised  about  2000  lbs.  of  comb  honey  —  1500  in  one- 
pound  boxes,  500  in  old-style  five-pound  boxes.  I 
never  raised  any  extracted  honey;  would  like  to 
have  advice  in  regard  to  raising  honey  for  the  mar- 
ket. Will  extracted  honey  pay  as  well  at  8c.  as  comb 
honey  at  15c.  per  lb?  Our  honey  is  principally  made 
of  blue  thistle,  white  clover,  and  sumac. 

TIME  OF    BASSWOOD    BLOOM. 

We  have  some  basswood  which  blooms  about  June 
25,  and  lasts  10  or  12  days.  My  bees  have  been  very 
much  neglected  in  the  past,  having  a  stock  farm  of 
about  COO  acres  to  claim  my  attention;  consequent- 
ly, bees  have  to  be  put  off  for  a  more  convenient 
season.  T.  Wm.  Fleming. 

Paris,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  18, 1884. 

Friend  F.,  I  presume  there  will  be  a  good 
many  different  opinions  in  regard  to  your 
question ;  but  as  you  state  it,  I  think  I 
should  work  for  comb  honey.  If  extracted 
honey  brings  10  cts.  by  the  barrel,  then  I 
think  I  should  raise  extracted.  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  friend  Doolittle  in  the  matter, 
and  as  many  others  as  have  an  opinion  to  offer. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  important  question. 
Perhaps  wisdom  would  dictate  that  you 
should  produce  both,  until  your  market  has 
given  a  decided  answer  as  to  which  is  prefer- 
able. 


R.  A.  I.  ROOT:— As  you    say  you  are  in  my 
debt  five  cents,  you  will  please  send  me  a 
dinner-horn  —  a  good  one  that  my  wife  can 
blow.    Inclosed  find  postage  for  same. 
Brick  Church,  Tenn.,  Dec.  11,  1883. 

Friend  —whafs  your  name  ?  —when  I  was 
a  small  boy,  my  father  used  to  tell  me,  in  a 
joking  way,  about  driving  so  far  that  we 
came  to  the  "jumping-off  place."  Now, 
when  our  clerks  read  your  letter  as  above, 
they  thought  they  had  come  to  the  jumping- 
off  place,  sure,  for  there  was  no  way  in  the 
world  they  knew  of  to  get  a  bit  further,  till 
we  got  the  postal  card  below  : 

I  wrote  you  for  some  of  your  goods  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  have  not  been  able  to  hear  from  you 
since.  Please  write  me  if  you  received  the  money 
or  not.  W.  G.  Bcrgess. 

Brick  Church,  Tenn.,  Jan.  8,  1884. 

Why,  bless  your  heart,  friend  Burgess,  we 
got  the  money,  to  be  sure,  and  you  can  not 
think  how  happy  it  makes  us  to  think  we  are 
now  able  to  send  right  along  that  dinner- 
horn  for  your  wife  to  blow  on.  When  1 
think  of  your  having  been  without  your  din- 
ner all  these  long  weeks,  or  at  least  until  this 
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Feb. 


last  order,  just  because  of  the  want  of  that 
dinner-horn,  it  really  makes  me  feel  sad  and 
melancholy.  But  then,  Avhy  didn't  you  sign 
your  name  to  that  letter  V 


|^/ior%  §n^cum^mg. 


FROM  80  TO  140,  AND 


LBS.  HONEY. 


h 


AST  spring  I  soldofT  nearly  hnlf  of  my  colonies; 
and  after  one  of  the  most  backward  and  wet 
springs  ever  known  here,  I  commenced  the 
season  with  80  colonies,  above  half  of  them  fair  stocks, 
the  remainder  indifferent,  with  but  small  amount  of 
brood  on  the  1st  of  June.  I  made  from  the  above, 
■5000  lbs.  of  white-clover  honey  in  1-lb.  sections,  and 
1000  lbs.  of  extracted:  all  sold  at  16  to  18  cts.  for  sec- 
tions, and  1314  for  extracted;  but  about  -tOO  lbs.  still 
on  hand,  at  A.  V.  Bishop's,  Milwaukee.  Increased 
to  140  colonies,  of  which  there  are  120  in  cellar,  and 
20  chaff  packed  on  summer  stands.  I  did  not  accept 
any  after-swarms.  W.  Addenbrooke. 

North  Prairie,  Wis.,  Jan.  1, 1884. 


MY    REPORT. 

I  had  six  colonies  of  bees  in  the  spring.  1  now 
have  l.j  in  good  condition  for  winter.  I  have  them 
well  tucked  in  on  their  summer  stands.  I  got  534 
lbs.  extracted,  and  54  lbs.  box  honey.  Extracted  is 
lOc,  and  comb  nViC;  dull  sale.  W.  J.  Woods. 

Villisca,  Iowa,  Dec.  20, 188.3. 


I  commenced  last  spring  with  4  good  ones  and  2 
poor  ones,  and  have  24  now.  I  sold  10  last  summer, 
and  got  221  fts.  honey,  besides  what  we  used  in  the 
family,  and  I  made  my  own  hives,  and  did  my  house- 
work, and  had  all  the  care  of  the  bees.  I  think  a 
woman  can  keep  bees,  if  she  is  not  lazy. 

Jennie  C.  March. 

Tecumseh,  Neb.,  Jan.  3, 1884. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  REPORT  FROM  LOUISIANA. 

Extracted  11,500  fts.  of  honey;  a  young  daughter 
and  myself  attended  to  the  work  about  the  apiary 
and  extracting,  which  took  about  one  month.  Com- 
menced with  70  colonies  in  the  spring;  increased  to 
112  colonies,  averaging  about  165  lbs.  honey  to  the 
colony.  B.  Marionneaux. 

Plaquemine.  Iberville  Parish,  La.,  Jan.  18, 1884. 


FROM  3  TO  10,  AND  338  LBS.  HONEY. 

As  I  am  one  of  your  ABC  scholars,  I  thought  I 
would  give  my  experience  with  bees.  I  commenced 
the  spring  of  1883  with  3  colonies;  increased  to  10.  I 
got  336  lbs.  of  extracted  honey.  My  bees  are  all  in 
cellar,  in  good  condition.  I  give  your  ABC  book 
and  Gleanings  all  the  credit  for  what  I  know  about 
bees.  S.  Frankhinser. 

Bettsville,  Ohio,  Jan.  21, 1884. 


I  have  now  70  colonies  of  bees— Italians.  I  had  30 
last  spring.  I  have  taken  6000  lbs.  of  honey  from 
them,  mostly  extracted.  I  have  sold  it  mostly  all  in 
this  vicinity.  I  put  it  up  mostly  in  5gallon  kegs, 
and  sold  whole  packages  at  10  cts.  per  lb.  I  had  an 
extra  quality  of  honey,  it  all  being  clover  and  bass, 
wood.  I  Jjad  no  full  honey.  I  am  wintering  my  bees 
in  a  cellar,  outside,  made  on  purpose.  I  have  some 
pipes  put  in  to  give  them  fresh  air.  I  think  bees 
want  a  good  letting-alone  in  the  winter;  disturbing 
them  hurts  them,  I  think.  A.  C.  S-^nford. 

Dno,  Pierce  Co.,  Wis.,  Jan.  8, 1884. 


MY  report  for  1883. 
I  went  into  winter  quarters  with  4  colonies;  lost 
one;  commenced  the  season  of  If  83  with  3  good  ones. 
My  crop  of  honey  was  300  lbs.  extracted,  and  40  lbs. 
comb,  mostly  white-clover  honey.  I  go  into  winter 
quarters  with  13  good  colonies,  mostly  Italians.  My 
increase  was  by  natural  swarming. 

E.  M.  Thompson. 
La  Fontaine,  Wabash  Co  ,  Tnd.,  Dec.  31. 1883. 

FROM   9  TO  17.  AND  38  LBS.  OF  HONEY  TO  THE  HIVE. 

1  began  the  season  with  0  stands,  all  in  fHir  condi- 
tion; increased  to  17  by  natural  andartificial  swarm- 
ing; got  38  lbs.  extracted  honey  to  the  hive,  spring 
count.  My  bees  are  all  blacks,  and  are  in  good  con- 
dition lor  winter.  The  past  season  has  been  a 
very  poor  one  for  bees.  Mesquite  and  horsemint 
bloomed  profusely,  but  secreted  but  little  honey.  I 
have  not  made  bee  culture  a  great  success  this  year, 
but  I  look  forward  to  better  luck  next  year. 

Hubbard  City,  Tex.,  Dec.  23,  '83.  S.  F.  Dellis. 


FROM  ONE  TO  EIGHT,  AND  300  LBS-   OF  HONEY. 

I  came  here  in  1882,  and  concluded  to  go  into  the 
bee  business  at  this  place.  I  find  it  a  good  locality 
for  the  business.  I  bought  me  one  stock  of  bees  for 
$5.00  in  1883;  I  now  have  8  stocks  on  hand,  and  I  have 
taken  about  300  lbs.  of  honey,  worth  20  cents  per  lb., 
and  my  bees  are  worth  $7.50  per  stock.  I  think  this 
is  not  bad  for  a  small  investment.  I  have  a  mova- 
ble-frame hive,  which  is  a  good  one.  I  will  give  to 
any  one  a  $5  gold-piece  who  will  come  and  And  a  cell 
full  of  bee-bread  in  the  stock  of  honey  that  I  made 
last  season.  I  only  wish  I  had  100  stocks  to  work 
with  this  season.  There  are  plenty  of  wild  bees  here 
in  the  timber.  One  man  found  84  bee-trees  the  past 
season.  Wm.  Montgomery. 

Nob'e,  Richland  Co.,  111.,  Jan.  4, 1884. 


FROM  33  to  58,  AND  2600  LBS.  OF  COMB  HONEY. 

This  has  not  been  a  very  good  honey  year  here. 
But  as  I  little  more  than  paid  expenses,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ought  to  complain.  I  started  in  the 
spring  of  1883  with  33  colonies;  increased  to  58,  and 
took  about  3600  fts.  of  comb  honey,  all  in  1-ft.  section 
boxes.  Have  sold  23.34  lbs.,  and  have  on  hand  yet 
between  350  and  400  lbs.  What  I  have  sold  brought 
me  $299.61;  had  to  sell  it  for  12'/4  and  15  cents  per  lb. 
My  expenses  were  $83.77.  Five  of  my  earliest 
swarms  went  off— took  to  the  woods— last  spring. 
J.  A.  Kennedy,  75. 

Fdrmingdale,  III.,  Jan.  16, 1884.  Per  Louisa. 

WHAT  A  WOMAN  C.VN  DO   IN  THE  AVAY  OF  ASSISTING 
TO  KEEP  BEES. 

During  this  last  season  I  wired  308  frames;  put  the 
foundation  in,  put  together  most  of  the  section  box- 
es we  used;  helped  take  off  all  the  honey,  and  clean- 
ed off  most  of  the  sections  of  honey,  ready  for  mar- 
ket. It  is  no  small  job  to  clean  off  so  many  sections, 
besides  holding  the  smoker.  So  you  see  I  have  had 
something  to  do  to  occupy  my  idle  moments. 

L.  C.  K. 

You  see,  friend  Louisa,  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  consider  you  a  juvenile,  or  our 
good  friend  Kennedy's  "  helpmeet."'  But  at 
any  rate,  1  am  glad  to  know  he  has  somebody 
who  can  help  him  about  his  bees,  and  write 
his  letters  in  so  good  a  hand  as  you  do.  In 
regard  to  those  sections,  I  think  a  great 
many  of  the  bee-friends  seem  to  almost  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  we  may  so  protect  the  sec- 
tions when  put  on  the  hives,  that  the  bees 
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have  very  little  chance  to  soil  them.  Many 
of  the  cases  designed  for  setting  over  the 
hives  permit  the  bees  to  go  right  np  on  the 
underside  of  the  section .  This  I  would  never 
allow;  and,  as  you  notice,  our  crates  and 
-wide  frames  are  all  made  with  a  view  of 
keeping  the  section  as  clean  as  when  it  left 
the  saw-table. • 

FROM     KANSAS. 

I  thought  it  was  time  I  sent  in  my  report.  I  com- 
mcDcedin  the  spring  with  33  colonies.  Someof  them 
were  very  wcali,  and  I  have  increased  to  51,  and  got 
900  lbs.  of  comb  honey.  I  got  15c.  for  the  extracted, 
and  20  for  the  comb  honey.  I  have  sold  3  colonies  at 
S8.00  apiece.  I  left  my  bees  all  on  their  summer 
stands.  We  have  had  a  very  fine  fall  and  winter  till 
Jan.  1,  and  then  it  blew  up  cold,  and  stormed  very 
severely.  I  was  uneasy  about  my  bees  for  two 
weeks.  1  was  very  glad  when  it  turned  off  warm 
again,  so  they  could  Oy.  They  are  all  right  yet.  It 
was  34°  below  zero.  I  am  going  to  have  my  bee- 
yard  look  nice.  1  set  out  100  grapevines  last  spring, 
and  they  grew  nicely,  and  this  winter  I  got  a  nice 
fence  around  them.  1  think  bees  will  do  well  here, 
if  they  are  attended  to  as  they  ought  to  be.  Last 
summer  I  attended  to  my  bees,  and  did  my  house- 
work too;  but  I  think  I  shall  have  to  have  some 
help  this  season,  if  my  bees  do  not  all  die.  La^t  fall 
I  took  some  bees  and  honey  to  our  county  fair,  and 
I  got  the  premium  on  honey,  hut  they  would  not 
give  a  premium  on  bees.  I  will  report  again  in  the 
spring.  Mrs.  Malinda  A.  Wilkins. 

Seneca,  Nemaha  Co.,  Kan  ,  Jan.  17, 1881. 


I 


ScH§  ttiid  limvie^. 


WANT  to  get  a  number  of  colonies  early  in  the 
spring,  and  would  like  to  correspond  with  some 
bee-keepers  near  me  as  to  price. 

D.  W.  BARTHOLOME^V. 

Bridgewater,  McCooke  Co.,  Dakota. 


No  report,  further  than  that  the  V4-lb.  bees  and 
queen  purchased  of  you  in  July,  1883,  have  increased 
by  natural  swarming  to  five  strong  colonies. 

Weston,  O.,  Nov.  30, 1883.  Ed.  Baggai-ey. 


GEO.     W.     HOUSE'S      HONEY-HACK  —  A      DESCRIPTION 
WANTED. 

Geo.  W.  House  claims  to  have  the  best  honey-rack 
in  existence.  Please  have  him  describe  it  in  Glean- 
ings. "  James  Spencer. 

Woodburn,  Iowa,  Jan.  10, 1884. 


"take  notice"  labels— a  caution. 

I  would  suggest  that  your  "TaKc  Notice"  label  for 
extracted  honey  contain  caution  about  overheating. 
I  have  frequently  known  honey  to  be  nearly  spoiled 
in  melting.  I  would  like  some  of  the  labels  if  so 
printed.  II.  D.  Burrell. 

Bangor,  Mich.,  Nov.  24, 1883. 


A  suggestion  in  regard  to  friend  sturwold's 

nONEY-CASE— SEE  PAGE   11. 

lleararding  Sturwold's  show-case  for  honey,  I 
would  say  to  you,  if  you  would  put  a  common  look- 
ing-glass in  the  inside  of  the  door  it  would  make  a 
better  show.  Jj.  T.  Colby. 

EiiQeld  Ctr.,  N.  H.,  Jan.  11, 1884. 


GLEANIKCS  IM  BEE  CULTURE. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 

MEDINA,  O. 


TERMS:   $1.00  PER  YEAR,   POST-PAID. 


FOR    CLUBBING    RATES,    SEE    FIRST  PAGE 
OF  READING  MATTER. 
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Don't  send  us  any  more  back  numbers  of  Glean- 
ings of  any  kind.  I  guess  there  must  be  a  good 
many  of  the  friends  who  wanted  the  ten  cents  more 
than  they  did  their  back  numbers,  by  the  way  they 
came  flying  in. 

In  our  last  issue  the  types  made  us  say,  in  speak- 
ing about  wire  on  spools,  "2'/4  feet  for  one  cent," 
where  it  should  have  been  21'/^.  No.  25  spool  has  215 
feet.  It  was  all  owing  to  the  types,  of  course.  We 
all  know  how  to  "  flgger  "  here. 


We  are  still  out  of  spider-plant  seed.  Who  has 
any  fresh  seed  that  they  are  sure  will  grow,  and 
what  will  they  take  for  it?  By  the  way,  would  it 
not  be  a  good  plan  for  somebody  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  seeds  of  these  staple  honey-plants, 
that  we  may  know  where  to  get  a  supply  next  year? 


Dear  me:  what  troubles  we  do  have!  Twenty 
thousand  price  lists  have  just  been  printed,  and  in 
every  one  the  price  of  alsike  is  put  at  the  old  last 
year's  figures— S15. 00  per  bushel,  when  it  ought  to  be 
$10.00.  Probably  we  shall  not  have  a  very  large 
trade  in  alsike,  unless  our  patrons  are  subscribers 
to  Gleanings.        

The  Bee  Keepers'  Magazine  for  January  comes  to 
us  in  new  type,  on  new  paper,  greatly  enlarged,  and 
so  much  improved  throughout  that  wo  hardly  knew 
it.  It  came  to  us  rather  late  in  the  month,  it  is  true; 
but  as  Gleanings  has  been  rather  on  the  late  style, 
we  think  we  won't  make  any  comments.  Our  en- 
larged printing-oflice,  with  eight  hands  hard  at  work, 
does  not  seem  to  be  equal  to  the  demand  for  circu- 
lars, labels,  and  price  lists. 


Friend  C.  S.  Ad.4.ms,  of  Williamson,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.,  has  a  quantity  of  alsike  and  timothy,  mixed. 
Perhaps  one-third  part  of  the  mixture  is  alsike.  The 
seed  is  otherwise  clean;  but  as  the  hulls  are  off  from 
a  great  part  of  the  timothy,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
separate  it.  Neighbor  H.  says  he  thinks,  however, 
that  timothy  will  grow  just  as  well.  Anybody  want- 
ing such  a  mixture  might  correspond  with  friend 
Adams.  He  thinks  it  ought  to  be  worth  about  $5.00 
per  bushel.  

WOOPgN     SEPARATORS. 

These  seem  to  have  lost  favor.  Dr.  Besse  men- 
tioned at  the  convention,  that  although  he  made 
and  sold  a  great  many  of  them,  he  had  discarded 
them.  The  principal  objection  seemed  to  be  that 
they  will  warp.  This  might  be  obviated  by  making 
them  thicker;  but  this  would  increase  the  expense, 
and  also  occupy  valuable  room  in  the  brood-apart- 
ment. If  separators  must  be  used,  tin  seems  to  be 
the  best  material  to  occupy  little  space,  without  be» 
iD^g  affected  by  the  dampness  of  the  blve. 
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We  have  been  shipping  bees  to  Florida  to-day,  this 
29th  of  January.  So  far  as  we  have  examined,  our 
bees  have  g-one  thus  far  through  the  winter  beauti- 
fully. 

Did  you  ever!  "  Willie  "  tells  us  we  have  now  5823 
subscribers,  and  it  is  not  j-et  quite  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, either.  You  have  given  us  over  1500  names  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January.  Well,  well!  We  shall 
have  to  print  a  larger  edition,  and  shall  also  be  able 
to  make  some  other  improvements  for  your  benefit, 
which  we  had  intended.  Many  thanks  to  you,  each 
and  all.  

THAT  G-HORSE-POWEB  ENGINE  AND  BOILER. 

The  one  we  mentioned  last  month  was  sold  almost 
as  soon  as  the  journal  was  out,  and  two  more  friends 
wanted  It.  Well,  after  some  correspondence  with 
the  manufacturers,  I  have  been  enabled  to  offer  a 
brand-new  one,  same  kind,  for  $335.  It  is  all  fitted 
out  with  governor,  pump,  check  valve,  lubricator, 
oil-cups,  glass  gauge,  heater,  stack,  and  spark-arres- 
ter; and  while  it  gives  fully  6  horse-power,  our  pony 
Jack  drew  it  easily  over  the  snow  on  a  pair  of  bobs. 
It  Is  a  vei-y  pretty-looking  machine,  and  we  consid- 
er it  a  bargain  at  the  price  mentioned. 


In  C.  C.  Miller's  remarks  in  regard  to  narrow  sec- 
tions without  separators,  he  discussed  Heddon's 
crate  against  the  wide  frames;  and  although  he  does 
not  say  so,  I  presume  he  means  to  include  all  other 
crates,  as  well  as  Heddon's  style  of  crate.  Our  own 
crate,  figured  in  our  price  list,  which  we  have  sold 
for  years,  has  always  been  furnished  with  separators 
or  without,  as  customers  prefer.  We  can  also  make 
them,  with  very  little  trouble,  with  narrow  sections, 
to  be  used  without  separators.  To  do  this,  we  make 
sections  about  1  11-10  inches  wide,  and  thus  get  8 
rows  of  sections  Instead  of  7— or  :J3  sections  to  the 
case.  All  the  change  needed  is  to  have  8  bottom- 
bars  to  the  case,  instead  of  V;  and  any  case  already 
in  use  can  be  easily  changed  over,  if  narrower  sec- 
tions are  found  preferable.  For  the  present,  the 
price  of  these  narrower  sections  will  be  the  same  as 
the  regular  width— 1 'a  inches. 


BOUND  BACK  VOLUMES  OF  GLEANINGS. 

In  moving  a  great  stack  of  these  we  found  that 
we  have  quite  a  quantity  of  volumes  1,  2,  and  4,  of 
Gleanings;  Each  volume  is  well  bound  together 
with  brass  clips.  They  are  in  a  veiy  convenient 
shape  to  read,  and  contain  some  excellent  commu- 
nications, besides  many  illustrations,  volume  4  be- 
ing fully  illustrated  on  the  cover,  as  some  of  the 
friends  may  remember.  Now  to  get  these  out  of  the 
way,  we  well  sell  them,  as  long  as  they  hold  out,  for 
35  cents  per  volume,  postpaid.  They  are  for  the 
years  1873.  '74,  and  '76,  respectively.  If  they  are 
wanted  by  freight  or  express  with  other  goods,  only 
25  cents  pen  volume. 

OLD  BEE-.JOURNALS  AT  3  CTS.   APIECE. 

We  have  bushels  and  bushels  left  yet, dear  friends, 
and  many  of  them  contain  very  valuable  articles 
from  some  of  our  best  contributors.  They  are  also 
illustrated  with  engravings  that  cost  hundreds  of 
dollars.  Now,  we  are  glad  to  let  you  have  them  at  3 
cts.  apiece,  and  we  will  sort  them,  also,  so  that  no 
two  are  alike.  But  we  can  not  very  well  sort  out 
special  numbers  here  and  there,  at  this  very  low 
price.  Perhaps  the  better  way  would  be  to  send 
about  the  money  you  want  to  expend  on  them,  and 
we  will  forward  them,  no  two  alike  — that  is,  pro- 
viding you  do  not  send  for  more  than  about  $3  GO 
worth  at  a  time.      

Since  the  article  on  page  89  was  written,  we  have 
received,  through  the  kindness  of  W.  P.  Henderson, 
"  Huber's  Natural  History  of  the  Honey  Bee."  On 
the  first  page  are  some  most  excellent  steel-plate 
engravings,  colored,  of  the  queen,  drone,  and  work- 
er. In  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  thing  so  good  in 
any  modern  work  on  bee  culture.  Underneath  the 
cutsisthe  following:  "A  new  edition, with  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  aud  appendix.  London:  Printed  for 
Thomas  Tegg,  73  Cheapside,  18U."  The  appendix  is 
by  Peter  Huber.  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  are 
some  descendants  of  Huber  still  living?  The  maid- 
en name  of  Huber's  wife  should  have  been  printed 
LuUin,  instead  of  the  way  we  did  last  month.  We 
had  to  "guess"  at  it. 


WPTAT  man  has  DONE,  MAN   CAN   DO. 

Our  reports  in  the   "encouraging   department" 
I  are  encouraging  in  this  way:    They  show  not  only 
[  what  one  man  has  done,  but  they  show  what  many 
I  boys  and  women  have  done,  aud  that,  too,  with  but 
!  little  experience.     It  is  true,  they  had  the  teachings 
I  of  the  ABC  book,  or  some  other  manual  or  journal; 
but  the  fact  that  great  numbers  report  having  made 
I  a  good  paying   result,  even   from   a  first   season's 
work,  and  often  with  only  a  single  colony  for  a  start, 
points  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  thousands  can 
gain  the  needed  outdoor  exercise,  and  take  recrea- 
tion in  the  open  air,  without  the  probability  that  it 
will  be  a  dead  loss  of   time.     It  also  demonstrates 
!  that  there  are  localities  scattered  here  and  there  all 
over   our   land,    where    bees    may    do    splendidly. 
Though  these  reports,  as  you  will  observe,  seem  to 
be  confined  to  no  particular  State  or  climate,  they 
are  to  me  exceedingly  encouraging,  and  1  thank  God 
over  and  over  again  as  I  read  them.     Not  only  do 
they  tell  of  health  and  happiness,  but  of  the  bounti- 
ful rewards  for  the  labor  that  has  been  bestowed; 
and  through  it  all  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  Giver  of  all  good.    • 


send  in  your  orders  now. 
There  is  a  letter  on  my  table  now  from  a  friend 
who  accuses  me  of  being  the  means  of  causing  him 
to  lose  his  honey  crop,  because  his  order  was  delay- 
ed 15  days.  He  admits  it  was  sent  us  in  the  height  of 
white-clover  bloom.  Now,  friends,  there  is  a  moral 
here.  If  you  wait  till  white  clover  is  fully  in  bloom, 
I  can  by  no  means  agree  to  be  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  delays  of  15  days,  or  twice  that,  for 
that  matter.  Our  price  list,  since  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, has  notified  you  that  we  could  not  be  respon- 
sible for  delays  on  orders  received  during  the  honey 
months.  If  you  order  now,  however,  we  can  usual- 
ly send  the  goods  with  reasonable  promptness. 
Will  it  not  be  best  to  have  things  ready  long  before 
the  honey  season  commences?  Of  course,  we  shall 
do  our  best  to  be  prompt  at  all  seasons.  We  have 
stock  of  almost  every  thing  likely  to  be  needed, 
stacked  up  in  our  new  rooms,  and  in  the  warehouse, 
equal  to  all  that  will  be  wanted  during  the  season  — 
or,  at  least,  we  thlQkso.  Thereis  going  to  be  trouble 
on  sections  again,  for  we  can  not  get  our  basswood 
seasoned  during  the  winter  months.  We  have  a  fine 
stock  of  beautiful  sections  piled  up  in  the  ware- 
house; but  the  way  they  are  moving  off,  they  can 
not  last  very  long.  Better  send  in  your  orders  pret- 
ty soon,  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  troubled  by  delays. 
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FOLKS  THAT   WON'T  ANSWER. 

Before  me  are  two  letters  -  one  from  agentleman, 
and  one  from  a  lady,  and  both  most  vehemently  pro- 
test against  the  measures  we  take  to  make  people 
answer.    We  had  written  to  Doth  of  these  people  at 
different  times,  through  a  period  of  over  six  months, 
without  getting  a  word  in  reply;  but  finally,  when 
we  took  measures  to  make  them  reply,  they  "  talk- 
ed with  a  vengeance,"  I  assure  you  -  especially  the 
lady.    Now,  friends,  will  you  please  listen  a  moment 
to  reason?    We  have  deal  now   with  more  than  ten 
thousand    diflferent    people,  scattered   all  over  the 
world.    When  any  one  of  these  ten  thousand  is  ow- 
ing us,  and  does  not  pay,  we  write  him  to  know  what 
the  trouble  is.    If  he  replies  either  by  remittance  or 
by  explanation  as  to  why  it  is  inconvenient  to  pay, 
we  seldom  have  any  hard  feelings  or  trouble.    By 
the  way,  one  feature  has  developed  here  that  is  to 
me  a  little  singular.    People  who  answer  letters,  al- 
ways pay;  and  this  rule  has  so  few  exceptions  that 
our  clerks  have  instructions  not  to  crowd  anybody 
who  replies  promptly  every  time  he  is  written  to.   It 
seems  to  me  there  is  quite  a  moral  lesson  here.    One 
who  feels  anxious  about  his  good  name  is, always 
willing  to  take  the  time  to  protect  it;    but  one  that 
would  just  as  soon  defraud  his  fellow-men  as  not, 
does  not  often  take  the  pains  to  reply.    I  do  not 
mean  to  say  by  this  that  all  people  who  do  not  reply 
are  dishonest,  but  only  that  they  are  certainly  very 
unwise.    Well,  now,  as  our  book-keepers  must  have 
some   regular  rule  to  go  by,  they  are  instructed, 
when  they  have  sent  three  statements,  and  get  no 
reply,  to  make  inquiries  of  the  person,  of  some  one 
else.    I  know  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  people  in- 
quiring about   your  responsibility.    But,  what  else 
can  wc  do?    Can  you  suggest  any  other  means  for  us 
to  get  along  with  business?    Of  course,  you  may  say, 
"Stop    trusting   people."      But   with    the    varying 
prices  of  things,  how  can  we  avoid  balances  either 
one  way   or    the  other?  and  who  would  want  some 
goods  he  was  needing  badly,  held  because  his  money 
lacked  a  little?     The  gentleman  and  lady  1  have 
spoken  of  both  said  they  were  intending  to  send  the 
amount  due  when  they  made  another  order.    Now, 
this  would  have  been  perfectly   satisfactory,  had 
they  just  penciled  the  one  brief  sentence  on  a  postal, 
in  answer  to  our  statements.     How  are  we  to  know 
what  you  purpose  doing,  if  you  don't  tell  us?    In 
other  words,  why  do  you  not    ''say  so,"  and  thus 
save  all  this  trouble,  lengthy  correspondence,  and 
unkind  feeling  ?  


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FDN. 

My  foundation-molds  have  given  good  satisfac- 
tion for  3  vears.  5  to  20  feet  to  lb.  Used  and  praised 
by  leadin'g  bee-men.  Price  ,f  ^./S-/"'-  L-  size,  or 
13x13.    Circulars  free.  OLIVER  FOSTEK, 

3tfci  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 


V^  ANTED  ! 

A  second-hand  Barnes  Foot-Power  Saw.  Parties 
replying  must  give  full  description,  and  furnish 
well-known  references.     Address  ^   ^^^^^^ 

3tl  SONOMA,  Haywood  Co.,  N.  C. 


Pee-keeping  in  Texas ! 

Any  one  wishing  to  engage  in  bee-keeping  in  an 
excellent  location  and  healthy  climate,  can  now  in- 
vest with  small  capital.  I  have  for  sale  an  apiary  ot 
20  colonies,  in  good  condition,  with  extra  hives,  Idn., 
extractor,  honey-kegs,  and  all  appliances  tor  protlt- 
able  bee-keeping,  near  a  good  market.  My  reason 
for  selling  is,  that  I  can  find  no  one  to  take  charge 
of  the  apiary.    For  description  a^^^'^^^^-s'^^^LES^ 

3d  714  Congress  ave.,  Austin,  Texas. 


HEDDON'S 

CIRCULAR 

Can  be  had  by  sending  your  address  to 

JAMES  HEDDON,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

^"State  if  you  had  his  for  1883.  -^^fd 


ORANGE  GROVES  re?l'S«r.se°'';  "■ 

3-5d    S.  P.  Shepherd,  Altamonte,  Orange  Co.,  h  la. 

iPlTEDlDllS. 


11  francs  in  Gold. 

10      

<)        "       "  .  " 


BASSWOOD,  MAPLE,  AND  ELM 


In  April,       .        -        -       - 
May  and  June, 

July  and  August,       -      -  ^       

September  and  October,       -       -        < 

No  order  received  for  less  than  8  queens.  Queens 
which  die  in  transit  will  bereplac^d  only  it  sent  back 
in  a  letter.    CHARLES  BIANCONCINI  &  CO-, 

3-5-7-9-ll-13d  Bologna,  Italy. 

See  ad- 


D 


adant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale, 
vertisement  in  another  column. 


DECLINE  IN  WIRE  NAILS. 

Till  further  notice,  we  will  furnish  wire  nails  at 
the  following  prices.  These  prices  are  to  be  taken 
n  place  c*  those  in  the  price  lists  we  have  been 


One  foot  and  under,  per  hundred $1  75 

One  foot  to  five,  per  hundred 4  JO 

Five  feet  to  ten,  per  hundred »  w 

Simplicity  and  L.  hives  in  the  flat.^.  .^.  -^5^^^^    ^" 

3ci  Pipestone,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  BKOWN  I.EG- 
HORNS.    Eggs  $1.50  per  silting.    Address  T. 
Graham  Ashmead,  Williamson,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  i. 
3-5-7d 

Tested  Queens,  $2.00. 


Untested,  $1.00. 
35-7-911d 


4-frame  nuclei,  $3.50  and  $1..50. 
OSCAR  F.  BLEDSOE, 

Grenada.  Miss. 


SILKWORM  EGGS.    Send  10  cents  for  enough 
to  make  a  start.    Address  Mrs.  T.  G.  Ashmead, 
Williamson,  Wayn  JCo.,  N.  Y.  o-a-ld. 


L'gth 
of 

Nails 

No.of     Size 
Nails       of 
in  ft.    Wire. 

Put  up  in 
five-cent 
Packages 

1ft 

10ft       100ft 

Min. 

1  12,500  1  No.21 

per  oz.  5c 

50  c. 

1  $4.00  1  $35.00 

%  " 

1  10,000  1     "  21 

""51 

35 

1    3.00  1    27.50 

M  " 

1    6,000  1    "  20 
1    4,400  1    "  19 

"    "    5 

35 

1    2.20  1    20.00 

y? " 

2    "    5    1 

18 

1    1.60  1    14.75 

5^" 

1    2,750  i    "  18 
1    2,2601    "18 

3    "    5 
3    "    5 

15 

14 

1  1.40  1  13.75 
TL30I    13.00 

1     " 

1    2,000  1    "  18 

3    "    5 
3    "    5 

14 
13 

1  1.30  1  13.00 
1    1.20  1    10.75 

m  " 

1    1,000  1    "17 

m  " 

1       050  1    "  16 

12 

1    1.10  1    10.00 

iM  " 

1       450  1    "  15 

11 

1    1.00  1      9.7.5 

3     " 

1       240  1    "  14 

10 

1      .95 1      9.00 

2}4" 

1       235  1    "  13 

10 

1      .90  1      8.'i'5 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina.  O. 
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FOR  SALE ! 

QUEENS,     BEES,     COLONIES,     COMB 
FOUNDATION,  BROOD  AND  WIDE 
FRAMES,  SHIPPING-CRATES, 
HIVES,  HONEY-EXTRACTORS, 
HONEY-KNIVES,       BING- 
HAM   SMOKERS, 
PRIZE   HONEY-BOXES,   AND 
EVERYTHING  A  LIVE  BEE-KEEPER  NEEDS. 

i^~Send  us  an  order,  and  we  will  please  you,  we 
know.     Price  list  sent  on  application. 

F.  A.  SALISBURY  &  Co., 

GEDDES,  ONONDAGA   CO.,  N.  Y. 

2ttd-b 

Bee-Hives  m  Sections! 


NEW   SHOP   AND   NEW    MACHINERY. 

Tlie    Iiar»-e!«t   Manuracturer    of  Bee-Hives, 
Sections,  etc.,  in  tlie  World. 

Our  capacity  now  is  a  carload  of  o-oods  daily. 
Hives  manufactured  from  soft  white  pine,  and  Sec- 
tions from  white  basswood. 

Send  for  our  new  illustrated  price  list  for  1884.  It 
is  very  important  you  should  have  our  new  list  be- 
fore ordering,  as  prices  are  arranged  differently 
from  last  season. 

G.  B.  LE\^^IS, 

Itfd       WATERTOWN,     -     WISCONSIN. 

"buck  ¥sWALLmA/^ 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

And  importers  of  Italian  Queens,  &c., 

•JS16  Missouri  Avenue,  ST.  LOUIti,  MO. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  2tfd 


As  early  as  wanted  in  the  spring,  a  large  number  of 
swarms  of 

ZTALIASr  AND  HITBRID  BESS. 

Bees  and  Queens  in  their  season  cheap.    After  July 
1st,  almost  given  away.    Address, 
Itfd-b         A.  W.  CHENEY,  Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va. 


ITALIAN    BEES,  QUEENS, 

Comb  foundation,  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest,  and 
good  as  the  best.    Send  for  circular  to 

W.  H.  PROCTOR, 
3d  Fairhaven,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt. 


BEESWAX  WANTED! 

Will  pay  32c.  per  lb.  for  clean  yellow  wax,  deliver- 
ed here.  A.  F.  Untekkiuciiek. 
l-3d                   Manchester,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich. 

MUTH'S 
HONEY  EXTHACTOR, 

SQUARE  GL.ASS   HONEV  JARS, 

TIN  RUCKETS,  REE  HIVES, 
HONEY  SECTIONS,  Ac,  Arc. 

Apply  to      CHAS.  F.  MUTH,  Cincinnati,  O. 

P.  S.— Send  Stamp  of  10c  for  "Practical  Hints  to 

Bee-keepers."  Itfd 


VALUABLE 

ORIGINAL  PATENTS. 


The  Original 

BINGHAM 

Bee  Smoker 


Patented,  1878 

Prof.  C(5ok,  in  his  valuable  Manual  of  the  Apiary, 
states  that  "  Mr  Bingham  was  the  first  to  improve 
the  old  Quinby  smoker  by  establishing  a  direct 
draft."  Five  years  of  persistent  effort  has  demon- 
strated that  no  one  but  Bingham  hHS  been  able  to 
improve  a  Bingham  smoker.  Hundreds  of  Bingham 
smokers  hove  been  in  use  live  years,  and  are  yet  in 
working  order.  They  burn  lots  of  blocks  and  chips 
and  stutf.  and  make  lots  of  smoke  and  comfort,  and 
have  no  dampers  or  match-box  attachments,  as  they 
never  go  out  or  fail  to  blow  smoke  up  or  down  or 
sidewise,  much  or  little,  swift  or  slow,  just  as  you 
please,  any  or  all  the  time;  top  up  or  down,  they  al- 
ways go! 

Bee-keepers  will  save  money  and  vexation  hy  buy- 
ing genuine  Bingham  smokers  and  Kinghjim  &  Heth- 
erington  Uncapping-Knives  first.  We  neither  make 
nor  handle  any  other  supplies;  but  of  these  we  are 
the  original  inventors  and  only  legal  makers,  and 
have  had  over  forty-five  thousand  in  use  from  one 
to  Ave  years,  and  receiving  but  one  letter  of  com- 
plaint. 

With  European  and  American  orders  already  re- 
ceived for  over  three  thousand,  there  is  evidence 
that  1884  with  us  isnot  likely  to  be  an  idle  one.  Also 
that  such  goods  as  we  make  have  met  the  advanced 
wants  of  the  most  advanced  bee-ktepers  in  Europe 
and  America. 

For  mail  rates  and  testimonials,  send  card.  To  sell 
again,  send  for  dozen  rates  to 

BINGHAIW  &  HETHERINGTON, 
3-5d  Abronia,  Klieli. 


FRUIT  AND  HONEY. 

M  BLACK  TARTARIAN  CHERRV -  TREES  BY 
Express  for  $1.  Wellpacked.  These  are  from 
two  to  four  ff Pt.  Can  send  20  small  ones  by  mail 
postpaid  for  f  1.  CHAS.  KINGSLEY, 

lltfd-b  Greeneville,  Greene  Co.,  Tenn. 


And  Bee-Kceping  Fixtures,  scait  free  to  any  address. 

GU\TON  RROS., 
2-3-4d  AVaco,  ITIelienunn  Co.,  Texas. 


BEE-HIYES!       BEE-HIYES! 

Simplicity.  Langstroth,  ard  Chaff  Hives,  Section 
Boxes,  Brood-Frames,  and  Comb  Foundation.  Send 
for  price  list.  The  successors  of  A.  B.  Miller  & 
Son.  MILLER  BROS., 

l-3-5d  Nappanee,  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind. 


NUCLEUS  COLONY  With  Italian  queen  after  June 
l8t  for  only  $3.00.    Samples  of  Business  cards, 
2c.    J.  L.  HYDE,  Pomfret  Landing,  Conn.       12i4tfd. 
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NOW  BEADY! 
NOW  READY! 

To  fill  orders  for  500  of  those 
splendid  IT.  S.  Standard  Honey- 
Extractors,  and  2000  of  the  new 
improved  Bee -Smokers.  Extra 
discounts  in  Dec,  Jan.,  and  Feb., 
l)oth  wholesale  and  retail,  on  all 
kinds  of  Apiarian  Supplies 
Asrents  wanted.  Send  for  circu 
lar.  E.T.  LEWIS  &  CO., 
12  5d  Toledo,  O 

Factory,  36  Monroe  St. 


FOUNDATION  PRESS 


WIRING    MACHINE. 


GEORGE  W.  BAKER, 

—OF— 

Lewisville,  Henry  Co.,  Ind. 

is  still  breeding  those  fine  Italian 
Queens  whose  progeny  are  won- 
derful honey-gatherers ;  also  deal- 
er in  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES,  and 
breeder  of  nearly  all  of  the  finest 
breeds  of  Poultry.  Also,  eggs  for 
sitting.  3-2d 

BEES  I^OE-  SuSi-XjEI 
A  large  lot  of  Black  Bees  for  sale  cheap,  all  in 
good  condition.    Address  P.  H.  KING, 

r2i4tfd-b  Henderson,  Henderson  Co.,  Ky. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB   FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 

2tfd  JNO.  VANDERVOKT,  LKceyville,  Pa. 


LC.  H.  Deane,  formerly  of  Mortonsville,  Ky.] 

SIMPLICITY     HIVES 

FOR    1884 

200,000  FEET  CIiEAB.  Z.U1MEBER, 

Large  Capacity  for  Manufacturing. 
Best  workmanship  guaranteed.  Send  for  estimates 
on  car  loads  to  the  trade.    We  can  please  you. 
Address— 

DEANE,  RODMAN  &  SNEED, 

Frankfort,  Ky., 
Or,  C.  H.  Deane,  Jett,  Franklin  Co.,  Ky.       l-3-5d 


BE  s"cj:ke 

To  send  a  postal  card  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 

Before  purchasing  elsewhere.  It  contains  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions  of  every  thing  new  and  desir- 
able in  an  apiary, 

AT  THE  liOAVEST  PRICE. 

Italian  Queens  and  Bees. 

J.   C.  SAYLES, 

HARTFORD,  Washington  Co.,  Wis. 
1-3-5-7-9-1  Id 


CIBCVLAB   AND    SAMPLES    FREE. 

Small  wired  frames,  10  cents.    Address 

D.  S.  GIVEN  &  CO., 

1.3d  HOOPESrON,  ILU. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

It  will  pay  to  get  our  prices  before  purchasing  sup- 
plies; good  Langstroth  hives,  with  8-inch  cap  frames, 
in  the  fiat.  60  cts.  each;  Langstroth  winter-protector, 
in  lots  of  50.  f  1.50  each;  small  lots,  $1.75,  all  in  the 
flat.  Manufactured  of  good  pine  lumber.  Work- 
manship unexcelled.  Crates,  sections,  and  founda- 
tion. -WM.  O.  BlIKK,         8tfd 

Successor  to  Hiraai  Roop.      Crystal,  Mont.  Co.,  lli:h. 


Will  be  mailed  CpCC  *0  3"  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  mtt  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants,  etc.    Invaluable  to  all. 

P.M.  FERRY  &co.°aa. 

200  COLONIES  OF 

ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALE. 

TRY  OUIl  IMI'ItOVlCn  ITALIANS. 

Send  for  Price  List.    Address 

Dr.  C.  W.  Young,  or  C.  F.  Lane, 

13-l-3-4-5d  liEXINGTON,  MO. 
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BEE-HIYES, 

Simplicity  and  Ileddon  hives  and  cases.  The  last 
named,  a  specialty.  One-piece  sections,  foundation, 
smokers,  etc.    Send  for  price  list. 

J.  J.  HUKIiBERT, 
3-5-7  9-U-13d        liyndoii,  Wlilteslde  Co.,  Ills. 

LANGSTROTH,  SIMPLICITY, 

-AND- 

CHAFF     HIVES  ! 

And  supplies,  made  to  order.    Send  for  price  list 

for  ISS-t. 

otf  d        S.  D.  BUELL.  Union  City,  Mich. 

SIMPLICITY  HIVES,  50  CTS. 

I  will  furnish  Simplicity  hives,  with  10  frames  and 
cover,  all  ready  for  the  bees,  at  50  cts.  per  hive.  The 
same  in  the  flat,  40  cts.  per  hive.  Nucleus  hives  with 
2  frames,  30  cts.  per  hive.  Dout)le-story  Lang-stroth, 
with  20  fr.,  $1.00  per  hive.  Single  story,  with  10  fr., 
50c.  1-lb.  sections,  $3.75  per  1000.  all  made  of  g-ood 
stuff.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Orders  solicited. 
T.  A.  GIJNN, 

3-5-7-9d  TULLAHOMA,   Tenn. 


TLmOOTSL  I 

35  3-frame  nuclei  to  be  shipped  at  one  time,  about 
the  1st  of  May.  I  sell  bees  cheap.  I  must  have  the 
cash.  Order  the  1st  of  April.  Write  roe  at  once  for 
particulars.  IRA  D.  ALDEKMAN, 

3  Clinton,  Sampson  Co.,  N.  C. 

COMB     FOUNDATION. 

Wax  worked  by  the  lb.  on  shares,  or  for  sale,  on  • 
the  Given  Press;  size  of  dies  9x16  inches.  Italian 
bees  a  specialty.  A  few  black  and  hybrid  colonies 
for  sale.  Send  a  card  for  prices;  2C0  bushels  onion- 1 
sets;  2000  asparagus  roots;  strawberry  and  raspber- 
ry roots;  W.Russian  oats,  and  Champion  potatoes. 
Send  for  descriptive  price  list.  Lose  no  lime,  but 
send  your  orders  early. 

5-7-9d  A.  J.  NORRIS,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

BEE  HELP  WANTED. 

Two  or  three  live  young  men  wanted,  to  learn  bee- 
keeping. Can  give  plenty  of  reference  and  practice, 
and  the  benefit  of  26  j'ears'  experience. 

S.  1.  FREEBORN, 

3-5-7d  Ithaca,  Richland  Co.,  Wis. 


D 


ADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,WHOLESAI.E.  See 

advertisement  in  another  column.  Sbtfd 


I       DAD  ANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterpst- 
ed  bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  madp. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  MutD,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Hcddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  &  McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. ;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel, 
•Jr.,  Freeburg,  111.;  Geo.  W.  House,  Fayetteville,  N. 
Y..  and  numerous  other  dealers. 

Write  for  sample!^  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  coiuplliueutary  and  t(}iso- 
Ucited  testlmoniaJs,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  guarantee  every  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON. 

3btrd.  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

DUNHAM  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  boiijiht  a  large  stock  of  choice  yellow 
beeswa.Y,  and  can  lurnish  Dunham  Comb  Fdn.  for 
brood  comb,  cut  to  anv  size,  for  iHc.  per  lb.  Extra 
thin  and  bright  yellow  fdn.  for  sections,  at  55c.  per 
lb.  We  will  guarantee  our  fdn.  to  be  made  of  pure 
beeswax,  and  not  to  sag.  Will  pay  30c.  per  lb.  for 
yellow  wax,  or  will  work  it  up  for  10c.  per  lb.  To  in- 
duce our  customers  to  order  fdn.  early  in  season,  we 
will  allow  S%  discount  on  all  orders  received  before 
the  tirst  of  March.    Address  orders  at  once  to 

F.  W.  HOLMES, 
l-3-5-7-911d  Coopersville,  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 

SMUPS'  ppiGj:  IAS7 

FOR    1884. 

If  you  want  any  thing  in  the  line  of  BEE-KEEP- 
ERS' SUPPLIES,  send  for  our  Illustrated  Price  List 
betor*^  you   buy.     Special   attention    given    to    the 

Simplicity  OncPiece  Section. 

The  Triuinph  Hive, 

also   Simplicitv   and   Langstroih   Hives,    Smokers, 
Comb  Foundation,  etc.         SMITH  &  SMITH, 
2tfd  Kenton,  Hardin  Co.,  Ohio. 

CANAMIANS,  send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list  of  Apiarian  Supplies.    Address 
M.  RICHARDSON  &  SON, 
1  3-5d  Port  Colborne,  Ont. 

AMMOTH  KUSSIAN  SUNFLOWEr"sEED, 
10c  per  packet.    Stamps  taken.    Address 
T.  G  KAHAM  AsiiMEAD.  Williamson,  AVnyne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
12  1  3579  11  13d 


ALBINO*^ITALIAN  QUEENS,  BEES^SUPPLIES  FOR  1884 

HEADQUARTERS    FOR    THE    ALB8NO. 

For  beauty,  for  kindness,  and  for  large  yields  of  honey,  the  Albino  bee  ahead.  Last  season  we  increased 
one  colony  to  C,  from  which  we  took  .500  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  and  all  had  abundant  stores  for  wintering.  We 
have  a  heavier  stock  of  bees  than  ever  before,  and  will  beable  t.)  1  urnish  queens  in  large  numbers.  We 
have  also  added  to  our  buildings,  and  increased  our  facilities  lor  Hives,  Comb  Foundation,  and  Apiarian 
Supplies  generally.    Seud  for  Price  List.    Please  write  your  addres-s  plainly.,    Addrpss 

'-^"'  S.  VALENTINE,  Hagerstowii,  Washinslou  Co.,  Md. 

i:STAIiT.ISI[El)  1S.~,.-,. 

HEADQUARTERS 

We  have  constantly  on  hand  a  large  stock 
of  Domestic  and  Imported  beeswax  in  original 
shape,  which  we  offer  to  manufacturers  of 
Comb  Foundatalion  at  lowest  prices.  AVrite 
ti>  us  for  prices.     Address 

U.  EC  KERITIANX  &  AVIL.L, 
Ecojwas  Bleachers  k  Kefiners,  SYEACUSE,  N.  Y. 

3  5  7  9  11  laa 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


The  10-c  specs  fit  exactly,  and  the  shears  are  excel- 
lent for  the  price.  A.  Dewey. 
Marshfleld,  Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1884. 


The  A  B  C  is  a  beauty,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with 
it.  Henry  M.  Keller. 

Burlington,  Ind.,  Jan.,  1884. 


The  A  B  C  is  a  better  book  than  I  expected  for 
the  money,  and  that  Clark  smoker  is  "just  boss." 
H.  J. Shapley. 
Copapa,  Lorain  Co.,  O.,  Jan.  35, 1884. 

I  received  the  50-cent  back  saw  I  sent  for  in  due 
time.  I  was  surprised  to  get  one  so  good  for  the 
money.  J.  J-  Wilson. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  Jan.  35, 1884. 


I  like  Gleanings  ever  so  much.  I  always  feel 
more  like  doing  as  I  should  like  to  be  done  bv  after 
reading  it.  J.  S.  Cumminos. 

Brooklyn,  Iowa,  Jan.  31, 1884. 


mark  about  the  reason  why  you  gave  up  tobacco,  I 
felt  like  saying,  "  Thank  God,  friend  R.  We  be  most 
truly  brethren  indeed."] 

FRIEND  WORTH'S  BASSWOOD-TREES  AT  LOW   PRICES. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  Gleanings,  that  I  purchased  a 
large  lot  of  basswood-trees  of  Mr.  Worth,  of  Borodi- 
no. They  came  in  excellent  order,  and  gave  the 
best  of  satisfaction.  J.  Vandehvort. 

Laceyville,  Pa.,  Feb.  5. 1H84. 

[I  am  glad  indeed  to  hear  that  friend  W.  under- 
stands taking  up  and  shippinar  basswoods,  for  no  one 
can  confer  a  much  greater  boon  on  the  bee-keeping 
world  just  now  than  he  who  encotirages  and  helps  to 
make  the  business  of  basswood  planting  a  success.] 

The  Clark  smoker  and  seeds  rfceived  all  right. 
Goods  received  from  your  house  are  the  best  pack- 
ed I  ever  saw.  I  wish  1  lived  rearer,  so  T  could  get 
all  the  modern  appliances  in  bee  culture.  But  at 
the  present  hi^h  rates  in  freight,  it  will  n'>t  pay  me 
to  do  so.  Freight  on  mv  extractor  to  Cincinnati, 
$1.03,  and  from  there  to  Lake  Weir  station,  $1.43. 
Gleanings  comes  promptly,  and  every  number  gets 
more  interesting  and  instructive.  Wishing  yourself 
and  that  baby-boy— for  whom  1  have  quite  an  inter- 
est, mine  is  some  older— a  happy  new  ypar,  I  re- 
main,— Mrs.  Belle  McMahan. 

South  Lake  Weir,  Marion  Co.,  Fia.,  Jan.  3, 1884. 


our  3.5-cent  bee-keeper's  hammer. 

Hammer  is  received  all  right;  am  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  I  do  not  know  but  1  shall  send  for 
another.  G.  H.  Hoyt. 

Otisco,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17, 1884. 

I  sent  you  the  names  of  four  new  subscribers  for 
1884,  and  you  sent  them  the  Dec.  No.  It  is  all  right, 
but  it  is  more  than  I  expected.  1  have  received  the 
A  B  C  as  premium,  and  am  more  than  pleased  with 
it.  The  11  cents  my  due  I  intended  as  postage  on  the 
book.  W.  E.  Turner. 

Ulysses,Pa.,  Jan.  6, 1884. 

The  A  B  C  came  all  O.  K.  It  is  certainly  Ihe  best 
work  on  bee  culture  for  beginners  and  the  experi- 
enced that  ever  was  published.  Although  I  have 
had  eight  years'  experience  in  handling  bees,  I  find 
something  new  almost  every  time  I  peruse  its  pages. 
It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  bee-keeper. 

Three  Groves,  Neb.,  Jan. 30,  '84.        J.  M.  Young. 


CLEAN    SEEDS. 

I  received  the  alsike  seed  all  in  good  order  and 
full  weight.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  so  clean  and 
free  from  weeds— something  uncommon,  in  this 
part  of  the  country  at  least.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  give 
an  order  when  it  is  filled  so  promptly. 

A.  J.  Hayneb. 

[Friend  H.,  we  are  trying  hard  to  have  our  seeds, 
all  of  them,  always  like  what  you  got.  But  it  is  a 
pretty  hard  matter.  We  are  now  talkinsr  about  a 
seed-house  with  the  latest  improved  machinery  for 
cleaning  our  seeds,  and  proper  arrangements  for 
testing  them.]  

I  am  pleased  with  the  moral  tone  of  your  periodi- 
cal. "  We  be  brethren."  I  quitsmoking  Sept.,1881; 
quit  for  conscience'  sake.  Yours  in  Christ. 

Joseph  K.  Rankin. 

Charlotte.  N.  C,  Jan.  8, 1884. 

[Friend  R.,  may  God  bless  you  for  your  kind 
words.  Your  text,  "We  be  brethren,"  awoke  a 
pleasant  thrill,  although  it  was  some  little  time  be- 
fore 1  recognized  it  with  the  help  of  the  proof-read- 
er. I  am  quite  sure  it  would  not  hurt  us  to  use  such 
words  oftener ;  and  then  when  you  came  to  that  re- 


I  have  kept  bees  for  over  30  years  in  very  many 
kinds  of  hives,  and  have  never  found  one  that  suited 
me  until  I  srot  the  Simplicity.  I  am  pleased  with 
that,  and  alMts  fixings.  I  have  used  them  for  ovpr 
two  years.  My  bees  have  done  well  in  them.  We 
took  from  thphn,  last  summer  and  fall,  4(J0  lbs.  box 
honey,  and  l.")0  of  extracted,  and  might  have  got 
much  more  if  we  could  have  attended  to  it  as  we 
ought.  My  son-in-law,  Hiram  Denton,  lives  with  me, 
and  has  the  eareof  the  bees  mostly.  We  have  taken 
Gleanings  for  over  two  years.  We  watch  for  it  as 
a  cat  does  for  a  mouse,  and  it  is  read  from  begin- 
ning to  end.    It  is  all  right  — just  what  we  want. 

Nicholville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14.  Hosea  Carr. 


-      A  HOPEFUL  LETTER. 

The  two  glass  cutters  are  replacpd  to  Mr.  Alden. 
I  am  glad  vou  did  it,  for  I  am  anxious  that  your 
reputation  shall  be  just  what  you  want  it  to  be,  and 
I  am  satisfied  j  our  clerks  are  trying  to  do  right  too. 
If  every  one  I  deal  « ith  would  treat  me  as  you  have 
done.  I  should  be  a  happier  man;  but  I  have  found 
everybee-man  whom  I  have  had  dealings  with,  will- 
ing to  do  right.  Some  of  them  have  offered  to  over- 
step thetapunds  rf  justice  to  themselvps.  Bee-keep- 
ing is  calculated  to  moralize  any  one  who  will  en- 
gage in  it.  if  not  Christianize  them. 

Vanceburg,  Ky.,  Jan.  9,1884.       M.  L.  Williams. 

[Friend  W.,  I  had  to  laugh  when  I  read  your  kind 
letter,  and  remarked  to  the  proof-reader  that  you 
must  be  like  the  chap  who  always  got  among  such 
good  neighbors,  that  I  have  been  telling  the  chil- 
dren about  a  few  pages  back.] 


I  admire  the  business  part  of  Gleanings,  and 
like  Our  Homes  very  much,  and  pray  God  they  may 
be  seed  sown  on  good  ground,  as  I  think  there  is 
great  need  for  the  spread  of  the  good  news,  and 
many  will  read  Our  Homes  who  would  neither  at- 
tend worship  nor  take  a  religious  periodical.  I  am 
away  off  in  North-western  Iowa,  on  a  new  place,  and 
am  short  for  means,  but  in  good  cheer.  I  am  a  one- 
handed  man.  and  make  my  own  hives,  frames,  etc. 
I  built  the  house  I  live  in  — a  frame,  13-ft.  posts. 
How  many  one  armed  patrons  have  you? 

Corrcctionvillc,  la.,  Jan.,  U84.         J.  M.  Porter. 

[Friend  P.,  I  can  not  say  how  many,  but  T  know 
there  are  several,  for  I  remember  hearing  them  tell 
how  they  managed  bees  with  onp  arm.  Friend  Rob- 
ertson, of  Pewamo,  Mich.,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful bee-men  among  us,  is  a  one-armed  man,  and  it  is 
said  he  does  more  work  than  most  men  do  with  two 
good  hands.  He  opens  hives,  handles  bees,  and  does 
every  thing.] 
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FED  POTATOES  !— Send  for  my  price  list  of  new 
and  standard  varieties.    Address 
L.  F.  DiNTELMANN,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111. 
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ADANT'S  foundation  FAOTORY.WnOLESALE.  See 

advertisement  in  another  column.  3btfd 
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Under  this  head  will  be  Inserted,  free  ot  charg-e,  the  names  or 
all  those  having  honey  to  sell,  as  well  as  those  wanting  to  buy. 
Please  mention  how  much,  what  kind,  and  prices,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  general  thing.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  send  your 
honey  away  to  be  sold  on  commission.  It  near  home,  where 
you  can  look  after  it.  it  is  often  a  very  pood  way.  Bvallmeans, 
develop  your  home  m.irket.  For  25  cents  we  can  furnish  little 
boards  to  hang  up  in  your  dooryara,  with  the  words,  "Honey 
forSaJe, "  neatly  painted.  ]f  wanted  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  for 
postage.  Boards  saying  ' '  Bees  and  Queens  for  Sale, ' '  same 
pi.'ioe. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

New  York— Hojic.y.— Attor  the  dullness  around 
the  holidays,  the  market  opens  up  brisrht  and  active; 
although  the  prices  arekept  low.  wethink  there  will 
be  a  tair  demand  until  May.  and  this  is  just  what  we 
want  to  sec,  as  our  market  is  well  stocked.  We 
quote:  \ 

Fancy  white  1-lb.  sections,  paper  boxes 20e 

2-lb.        "  glassed lfi@17o 

Fair         "         "  "  "        14@1.5c 

'■  "       1-lb.       "  no  glass l<.@lTc 

Fancy  buckwheat,  1-lb.  sees.,  no  glass 14(^150 

Ext.,  clover  and  basswood,  in  kegs  or  bbU..  8V^@  9!4 
Extracted,  oflf  grades,  in  kegs  and  barrels....    8@  SVj 

Beesu'a.r  is  in  goud  demand  at  3.5@-i7c.  lor  prime 
Southern;  West  ladi>i  and  Cuban  a*  31@3.5c. 

Thurbkb,  Whylanp  &  Co., 

Feb.  9, 1884.         Eeade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York. 

St.  Louis— Honey.— We  have  no  improvement  in 
honey  market  to  note  since  our  last.  Rxtracted, 
very  dull  in  barrels;  some  little  retail  demand  in 
small  cans,  say  f n  m  1  to  2  gallon.  AVe  quote  in 
barrels,  7  to  V!4c;  in  small  cans,  lOc.  retail.  Comb, 
only  a  retail  demand,  unless  at  very  low  prioes.  Re- 
tail, 1-lb.  sections  in  godd  (.rdcr,  Ific.  White  clover 
would  i  ring  18  to  19o.,  if  in  u^o^'  ortler,  and  no  combs 
broken.    '2-lb.  sections,  from  13  to  l,5o. 

Beei<waT,  not  much  arriving.  Yi  How,  ",5  to  37'/ic. 
Very  Utile  dark  on  the  market;  nominally  about  3;J 
to  liSc,    Look  for  higher  prices. 

W.  T.  Anderson  &  Co  . 

Feb.  9, 1884.  101  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicaoo.— Hojjei/.— Comb  honey  is  being  taken  in 
a  small  way.  Prices  are  without  change  ot  specifil 
note  for  the  best  grades;  <ff  grades  are  slow  at  al- 
most any  price.     Ext'  acted  honey.  7  to  10c. 

Beeswax  scarce  at  30  to  36c.  per  lb. 

R.    A.  RUliNETT. 

Feb.  8.  J884.         161  South  Water  St.,  Cbicago,  111. 

CLEVFi,ANn.— Horify  — Hhs  beo  quite  dull  the  pnst 
two  weeks,  but  prici.s  unchnnged  He~t  white,  1-1'>. 
sections.  18  to  ]9(r:  Sd  quality,  1.5  \v  Ific;  2-lt),  sec- 
tions, best,  16  to  17c;  2d  quality,  14  to  luc.  Extract- 
ed, no  sale. 

Beei^wax  -Nominally  30c.,  but  none  offering. 
A.  C.  Kendel. 

Feb.  9, 1884.  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Kansas  CiTY.-Honc?/.- Demand  for  choice  white 
comb.  31b.  sections,  is  good,  and  stocks  extremely 
low.  lirtrgelots  would  find  ready  sale  at  17  to  ]8e. 
Dark  comh  not  wanted  (It  all.  Extrwcted  in  fair  de- 
mand for  tall  honey  at  8  to  8S4c.  White  and  candied 
honey  tiot  salable. 

i3eesii'a.r.— None  to  quote. 

Jerome  Tvvichet.t.. 

Feb.  8, 1884.      Honey  Depot,  514  Walnut  St.,  K.  C. 

Boston.— 17o)iei/.— No  change  in  price  of  honey. 

Bf.AKE  &  Ripley, 
Feb.  9, 1884.  57  Chathum  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Sale.— One  barrel  of  elDver  honey,  10c.  per 
lb.  net.    Free  on  boaid  cars  here. 

[.  Y   Kezautee, 
Ccrcscn.  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich. 

I  have  about  .'J500  lbs.  of  nice  white-clover  and 
ba88Wf)od  honey,  in  kegs  and  barrels,  for  which  I 
will  take  9c.  per  lb.,  delivered  at  R  H.  depot,  package 
thrown  in.  T.  W.  LiviNCisrON, 

Ainsworth.  Washington  Co..  Iowa. 
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adant's  FoundHtlon  Factory,  wholesale.    See  ad- 
vertisemtut  in  another  column. 


BEST  SUPPLEMENT  FOR  1884. 

Watch  free  to  everybody  who  will  send  me  an  or- 
der for  '/2  doz.  tested,  or  1  doz.  untested  queens.  The 
world-rentowned  Waterbury  watch  and  one  queen, 
only  14  00.  Watch  alone,  $3.50  by  mail.  I  think  I 
now  have  the  very  best  strain  of  bees  that  have  ever 
been  offered  at  so  low  a  price.  It  is  just  the  bee 
that  attracts  everybody's  eye;  viz.,  for  beauty,  pleas- 
ure in  working,  and  large  jields  of  honey.  Every- 
body wants  "them.  Italian  tested  queeii,  in  April. 
S;4iof6;  May,  13  to  $t;  June,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  July 
and  after.  $i  to  $3.  Untested,  in  April,  $2;  May. 
$1.50;  June.  $1.25;  July  and  after,  $1.  Albinos  and 
Holv-Land  queens,  my  favorites.  H  more  than  Ital. 

Dealer  in  scales,  comb  fdn.,  Simpson  honey-plant 
seeds,  or  roots;  70-cent  smokers,  canary  birds, 
brown  Leghorn  eggs.  $1.00  per  13.  and  U.  S.  honey- 
extractors  Wax  wanted.  10 ',S  otf  on  all  orders  be- 
fore April  15th.    Send  for  circul-ir. 

4d  D.  E.  BEST,  Best's,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


Pure  Italian  Queens, 

Daughters  of  imported  mothers;  untested,  until 
May  1,  $1,50:  froui  Mav  1  to  Nov.,  HM.  Tested, 
mm  and  .?2ii0.  Special  rates  for  large  orders. 
Nuclei  a  specialty. 

JD.  :ej:a^x.Iu  sz  oo., 

7th  Dist.  N.  O.,  CARROLLTON,  LA. 

4-13  iuqd-b 


D  ADANT'S  FOUND  VTION  FACTORY.  WHOLE- 
sale.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 
3btfd 


^or  Sale ! 

A  COTKIN,  GRAIN,  and  STOCK  FARM, 

Situated  on  the  Guadalupe  River  in  DeWitt  County, 
Texas,  containing  1000  aeres,  4.50  inclosed,  and  300  in 
cultivation.  An  excellent  location  for  a  large  apiary. 
Price  $10,000.    Corrcsj  ondence  solicited. 

J.  A.  AVIiniCISH, 
4tr-d-b  Cuero,  DeWitt  <"o.,  Texas. 


BEES. 


BEES. 


Italians, $9.00 

Blacks. 8.00 

All   in   Modest  ]i4-«t(iry   hives,   frames   10faXlli4. 

Will  work  wax  up  to  sizes  12x13  or  9?ixl7?8,  lor  loo 

per  lb.,  or  one-thiid  the  wax. 
C.  J.  SAyrORD,       :       UNIONVILLE,  CONN. 


THE  ALL-PURPOSE  HIVE. 

Arraiigi  d  for  continuous  passage-ways,  continu- 
ous combs,  no  honey-board,  no  bee-space,  chaff  and 
single-walled.no  patent.  Sample  in  flat.  Given 
fdn.,  sections,  etc.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMS, 

2-3-4-5  6-7d  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FDN. 

My  foundation-molds  have  given  good  satisfac- 
tion for  3  years.  5  to  20  feet  to  lb.  Used  and  praised 
by  leading  bee-men.  Price  $3  75  for  L.  size,  or 
12x13.    Circulars  free.  OLIVER  FOSTER, 

3tidb  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 


COMB     FOUNDATION. 

Having  purchased  a  large  stock  of  choice  yellow 
wax,  we  snail  make  a  specialty  of  this  branch  of  our 
business  this  season.  Wealsoott'er  general  apiarian 
supplies.  Also  a  choice  lot  of  Italian  and  Albino 
bees,  bred  from  our  new  strains,  which  gave  such 
good  satistaction  the  past  season. 

Send  lor  our  price  list,  and  state  where  you  saw 
this.  Wm.  W.  Gary  &  Son, 

4btfd  Coleralne,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 
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lOormore,  75  cts.  each.   SineleNumber.  I  I  U.  S.  and  Canadas.    To  all  othe 

5  ctL    Additions  to  clubrmTy  to  ^^^^^^  published  semi  monthly  by  >  t.-igg  of  the  UniversalPostal  Union,  18e 

atclubrates.    Above  are  all  to  be  sent      .      j     r>rv/\'T'    ATT^TlTXT  A      OTTTr-'k    I  pery'^'""^''*™-    To  all  countries  NOT  of 
to  ONB  POSTOFFICE.  J  A.  1.  ±vUU  1  ,  M-CiUiJN  i\.,  UlilU.  [theU.  p.  U. ,42c  per  year  extra. 


A  TimELY  ARTIC1.E. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  PRODUCING   WAX. 

!iAX  Is  higher,  and  threatens  to  go  higber yet. 
The  question  forces  itself  into  prominence, 
Can  we  produce  wax  with  tees  kept  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose?  and  what  does  it  cost,  if  pro- 
duced that  way?  I  ran  one  of  my  best  colonies  ex- 
clusively for  wax  last  year,  and  herewith  make  re- 
turns of  the  result. 

The  colony  selected  was  one  of  a  family  of  colo- 
nies that  had  attracted  my  attention  by  rapid  and 
excellent  comb-building.  Started  them  off  May  4th 
with  12  Gallup  frames  in  a  chaff  hive.  Three  of  the 
frames  were  empty,  except  narrow  starters  of  foun- 
dation, and  these  were  m<cr.<per8ed  with  the  frames 
of  comb,  the  middle  one  dividing  the  brood-nest. 
Whatever  comb  was  made  in  these  three  frames 
was  cut  out  regularly,  before  eggs  had  time  to  hatch 
in  it.  Three  days  later  I  made  my  first  cutting  of 
wax.  There  were  four  pieces,  one  of  them  drone 
and  the  rest  worker,  eggs  in  both,  no  honey,  one 
cell  only  of  pollen.  The  weight  of  this  cutting  was 
somewhat  less  than  V2  oz.  The  colony  on  the  scales 
was  bringing  in  from  2  to  4  ounces  of  honey  and 
pollen  per  day.  I  soon  learned  that  once  in  four 
days  was  often  enough  to  cut.  The  amount  obtain- 
ed at  a  cutting  increased  until  it  Rometimes  amount- 
ed to  a  whole  ounce.  The  largest  amount  built,  up 
to  that  date,  was  ivhiJc  the  luitimdij  snownf  Ma)j  21.st 
^ ay  on  the  ground.  Not  enough  honey  came  in  dur- 
ing May  to  have  them  put  any  in  the  new  comb;  and 
the  pieces  would  have  been  nice  for  starters,  and  to 
fill  sections  with,  had  I  not  wanted  to  melt  them  up 


so  as  to  be  precise  about  the  amount  of  wax.  May 
291  h  the  amount  of  comb  harvested  was  very  small, 
and  they  were  building  queen-cups.  June  1st  they 
had  built  nothing  but  queen-cells  on  the  starters. 
Several  subsequent  examinations  showed  the  same 
results.  June  llth  I  fed  them  3  lbs.  of  broken  honey 
at  the  entrance,  to  induce  them  to  build  again. 
They  still  refused  to  build,  and,  nine  days  after, 
swarmed. 

The  operations  of  Mny  furnished  me  with  four 
items  of  information.  1.  Cold  weather  does  not 
necessarily  stop  the  building  of  comb.  2.  A  desire 
to  swarm  docs  stop  it.  2.  The  maintenance  of  three 
empty  spaces  through  the  hive  does  not,  even  in 
connection  with  short  supplies  of  honey  in  the  fields, 
prevent  swarming  (the  total  runs  of  the  scale  hive 
for  the  whole  month  of  May  aggregated  only  7  lbs. 
9  oz.).  4.  Feeding  docs  not  always  eventuate  in 
wax.  When  they  won't  build,  they  won't.  At  the 
outset  I  had  put  In  something  over  six  pounds  of 
honey  in  the  frames  of  comb. 

Comb-building  recommenced  shortly  before  the  col- 
ony swarmed.  1  suppose  they  wanted  some  wax  to 
commence  with  in  their  new  home;  and  having  got 
it  secreted,  they  used  some  of  it  in  their  old  quar- 
ters. The  bees  that  remained  at  the  old  stand  also 
built  a  little  before  the  second  swarm  emerged. 
The  fccond  swarm  was  lost  — not  lost  to  the  apiary, 
but  lost  to  the  experiment,  by  mixing  up  with  other 
bees.  The  aggregate  runs  of  honey  in  June,  as 
shown  by  the  scale  hive,  figured  up  22  lbs.,  or  nearly 
three  times  the  jield  of  May;  and  yet  1  got  less  wax. 
This  was  owing  to  swarming  on  the  brain,  I  sup- 
pose.   The   old  stand  continued  rather   remiss   In 
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comb-building  to  the  end  of  the  season;  but  the 
new  colony  got  to  business  building  comb,  and  put- 
ting honey  in  it  (and  pollen  too,  sometimes),  so  that 
my  regular  harvests  in  July  were,  figured  in  ounces, 
3,  2i4,2,  3,  3'/:,5,  9, :{,  2.  These  figures  were  some- 
what too  large,  as  appeared  when  the  wax  was  melt- 
ed up;  but  they  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
secretion.  About  5i4  lbs.  of  honey  was  taken  with 
the  wax.  Wax  was  taken  in  the  same  way  from  the 
second  colony  as  from  the  first.  ]  had  hived  them 
on  combs  infested  with  drone  brood,  taken  from  a 
colony  afflicted  with  fertile  workers;  which  perhaps 
was  not  treating  them  fairly.  The  runs  of  honey  for 
July,  as  per  scale,  amounted  to  25  lbs.  5 oz.,  only  3  lbs. 
5oz.  more  than  in  June.  This  shows,  again,  that 
the  amount  of  wax  produced  does  not  always  cor- 
respond to  the  amount  of  honey  brought  in. 

There  is  chance  hei-e  for  a  little  computation,  al- 
though of  a  very  rude  sort.  1'he  colony  may  have 
secured  more  honey  than  the  colony  on  the  scale 
did;  and  the  wax  cut  at  the  old  stand  was  not  kept 
separate  from  that  of  the  colony  that  was  doing 
most  of  the  building;  but  we  shall  not  be  very  far 
off  the  track  to  say,  that  on  an  income  of  20  lbs.  of 
honey,  over  and  above  what  was  taken  away  from 
them,  the  bees  in  this  hive  made  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  wax  during  the  month  of  July.  On  the  very  wil J 
supposition  that  they  turned  half  their  honey  into 
wax,  a  pound  of  wax  is  tho  equivalent  of  six  and 
two-thirds  pounds  of  honey.  On  the  much  more 
reasonable  supposition,  that  one-sixthof  theirhoney 
was  used  in  wax  secretion,  and  flve-sixths  in  brood- 
rearing  and  for  their  own  nutriment,  a  pound  of 
wax  represents  about  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
honey. 

On  the  18th  of  August  my  new  colony  swarmed; 
and  August  29th  it  gave  an  after-swarra;  so  I  then 
had  four  wax-building  colonies.  These  late  swarms 
I  managed  in  a  different  way.  The  after-swarm  was 
allowed  to  have  but  one  frame  of  comb,  and  the  oth- 
er one  only  two  combs.  Every  bit  of  comb  they 
built  was  cut  away.  This  was  pretty  hard  on  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  as  they  could  not 
raise  much  brood,  for  want  of  comb  to  raise  it  in; 
but  it  made  them  "scratch  gravel"  finely  in  the 
business  of  comb-building.  Of  course,  the  way  to 
close  up  the  season  would  have  been  to  unite  these 
late  colonies  with  the  two  earlier  ones.  I  regret  to 
confess  that  I  was  slow  in  getting  around,  and  did 
not  realize  how  soon  they  would  be  coming  to  want; 
and  when  I  finally  locked  to  them,  the  weaker  colo- 
ny had  all  died  of  starvation,  and  the  other  one  not 
choosing  to  "  die  and  make  no  sign,"  had  swarmed 
out  and  gone  off.  This  loss  should  not  be  charged  to 
the  experiment,  but  to  the  carelessness  of  the  ex- 
perimenler. 

Well,  the  grand  total  cf  wax  from  one  colony  and 
their  increase  was  by  weight,  3  lbs.  J")  oz.  I  "allow- 
ed" that  I  had  wasted  about  an  ounce  in  various 
ways,  and  called  the  result  an  even  i  lbs.  The 
amount  of  honey  taken  with  the  wax  was  11  lbs.  It 
so  happens  that  11  lbs.  per  colony,  spring  count,  was 
just  the  average  of  my  wh(  le  apiary.  This  particu- 
lar colony  would  very  probably  have  produced  more 
than  11  lbs.  of  surplus  had  they  been  run  for  honey, 
however.  Nobody  to  my  knowledge  had  a  goed  yield 
in  this  vicinity  last  year.  In  fact,  those  I  know 
definitely  got  about  nothing  at  all. 

The  ten  pounds  or  more  of  honey  I  gave  my  wax 
colony  in  the  spring  must  be  mentioned.  I  don't 
think  It  increased  the  yield  of  wax  materially;  and 


at  any  rate  the  swarm  that  was  lost  may  be  called  a 
fair  "stand  off"  for  that.  With  a  better  season, 
and  the  experience  I  have  gained,  I  think  I  can  do 
better  on  another  trial. 

It  is  well  known,  that  estimating  what  can  be  pro- 
duced by  a  whole  farm  from  one  hill  of  potatoes  or 
corn  is  a  very  unreliable  computation;  but  some- 
times such  estimates  have  a  certain  value,  if  we  eat 
a  sufficient  number  of  grains  of  salt  with  them.  To 
figure  on  the  present  brood  of  chickens,  100  colonies, 
run  with  equal  success,  would  yield  400  lbs.  of  wax. 
This  at  33  cts.  would  be  $132.00.  The  honey,  1100  lbs. 
(pretty  green),  at  7  cts.  would  be  $77.00.  The  increase 
of  100  colonies  would  be  $  C').  The  total  income 
from  wax  and  honey  amounts  to  $209.00;  not  very 
much  for  a  season's  work;  but  still,  people  have 
done  worse.  If  the  fellow  should  winter  with  a  loss 
of  not  over  20  colonies,  and  sell  the  odd  80  for  a  fair 
price,  he  would  make  tho  year's  ends  meet  nicely. 
But  right  there,  my  countrymen,  is  a  "  pint "  where 
the  apiarian  shoe  pinches.  E.  E.  Hasty. 

Richards,  Lucas  Co,,  O.,  Feb.  2,  1884. 

Friend  Hasty,  I  am  very  much  obliged  in- 
deed for  the  result  of  that  experiment,  al- 
though I  must  confess  I  am  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  the  result.  I  expected  you  would 
get  about  25  lbs.  of  vvax  from  a  single  good 
colony,  working  that  way  during  a  good  sea- 
son, instead  of  a  paltry  o  lbs.  5  oz.  Howev- 
er, if  your  whole  apiary  averaged  only  1 1 
lbs.  of  honey  iier  colony,  it  is,  as  you  say, 
not  so  very  surprising.  IIow  many  colonies 
were  there  in  your  lield,  prayV  Well,  even 
if  it  does  not  pay  to  run  colonies  exclusively 
for  wax,  at  the  present  price  of  wax  it  cer- 
tainly pays  to  save  all  the  bits ;  and  one  of 
the  chief  charms  of  business  to  me  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  saving  of  every  little  bit 
that  may  be  converted  into  something  valu- 
able. 


THE  NEW  FACTORY. 

THE  PLACE  AVHERE  WK  LIVE,  AND  MINISTER  TO  THE 
WANTS  OF  THE  BEE-KEEPINO  PUBLIC. 

IS  not  the  picture  a  nice  one,  friends  V  I 
thought  the  one  we  had  iu  1878,  when 
we  lust  came  down  here  by  the  railroad, 
was  just  about  as  nice  as  any  thing  could  be. 
But  our  friends  Murray  &  Ileiss,  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  who  did  the  work  on  the  engraving 
we  present  you,  fairly  outdid  themselves 
this  time,  so  it  seems  to  nie.  1  sometimes 
feel  like  rubbing  my  eyes,  and  wondering  if 
it  is  really  possible  that  God  has  blessed  my 
boyish  plans  and  projects  so  that  this  build- 
ing is  a  reality,  and  not  some  transient 
dream.  The  old  building  was  lUO  feet  long 
by  40  feet  wide,  and  the  boiler-house  down 
opposite  the  lumber  piles  made  it  a  little 
longer  than  the  100  feet.  The  new  wing  was 
made  to  run  out  8.')  feet,  so  the  front  is  123 
feet  long,  all  together,  and  as  I  sit  here  by 
the  compositors'  table  and  lo"ok  away  back 
through  the  clerks'  oflice,  it  seems  like  look- 
ing down  a  lane,  almost,  or  up  a  street.  Sup- 
pose you  take  a  look  inside  with  me.  Let  us 
go  in'by  that  door  near  where  the  man  stands 
with  a  load  of  bee-hives.  Eliza  has  got 
stands  each  side  of  the  door,  as  you  see,  on 
which  to  place  new  goods  that  come  into 
the  counter  store,  or  old  goods  as  they  be- 
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come  seasonable.  Inside  we  have  a  room 
about  40  X  60  feet,  entirely  occupied  by  the 
counter  store.  The  counters  inside,  instead 
of  being  in  a  circle,  as  in  our  old  room, 
are  made  in  oval  form,  having  entrances  to 
go  behind  the  counters  on  each  end  and  at 
the  middle  of  each  side.  In  the  center  of  the 
oval  is  a  stairway  that  leads  to  the  basement. 
This  stairway  is  generally  occupied  by  Cad- 
die and  her  cousin  Mabel,  where  they  sit  on 
the  steps  and  cut  paper  dolls,  with  Eliza's 
shears  which  they  have  borrowed.  This 
whole  south  side  of  the  counter  store  is  occu- 
pied by  shelves.  The  large  vault  for  valua- 
bles is  in  the  corner,  at  the  right.  JN'ot  only 
has  every  article  in  our  price  list  got  a  place 
provided  especially  for  it,  but  a  label  is  past- 
ed in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  giving  the 
name  of  the  article,  and  telling  where  the 
stock  is  kept,  if  it  is  not  directly  under  it  un- 
der the  counter.  For  instance,  one  article 
reads,  "Stock  kept  in  the  safe;"  another  one, 
"  Stock  kept  on  next  top  shelf  opposite." 

At  the  left  end  of  the  counter  store,  where 
the  two  counters  open,  we  come  to  the  lunch 
room.  Here  you  will  find  oranges  and  trop- 
ical fruits,  received  from  bee-friends  in  Flor- 
ida, and  also  little  pies,  doughnuts,  etc., 
from  the  kitchen  below.  One  side  of  the 
lunoh-room  is  occupied  by  a  pyramid  of  the 
Jones  honey-pails,  a  little  like  what  we  saw 
at  the  Toronto  exhibition,  on  a  small  scale. 
Interspersed  are  also  glass  honey-pails ;  and 
if  you  go  through  into  the  lunch-room  you 
will  see  honey  in  10-lb.  cans,  nicely  arranged 
on  the  shelves.  This  room  is  the  dining- 
room.  At  12  o'clock  every  day  it  is  filled 
with  pleasant  tables  surrounded  by  boys  and 
girls,  chatting  and  visiting  merrily  and  hap- 
pily, for  milk  and  honey  is  one  of  the  sta- 
ples of  the  lunch-room. 

Near  the  outside  door,  where  you  see  the 
sign  just  back  of  that  basswood  shade-tree, 
we  have  cases  of  comb  honey  nicely  display- 
ed. On  top  of  these 
cases  of  comb  honey  are 
a  lot  of  little  paper  box- 
es made  so  as  to  hold 
just  one  section.  Here 
is  a  picture  of  one. 

\Vhen  anybody  wants 
a  section  of  honey,  Mrs. 
Shane  just  pulls  out  the 
llap  that  you  see  at  one 
side,  raises  the  lid,  as  it 
SKET  FOR  were,  slips  in  the  sec- 
tion, closes  it  up,  and 
hands  it  over  to  the  customer.  We  have 
quite  a  nice  little  trade  on  honey  put  up  in 
this  shape.  You  see,  the  purchaser  can  take 
hold  of  the  ribbon  and  trudge  nlong,  envied 
by  beholders,  because  he  has  got  such  a  pret- 
ty little  package.  If  he  chooses,  he  can  have 
a  Jones  honey- pail  in  the  other  hand.  Well, 
well !  we  must  get  along,  or  Ave  shall  never 
get  through  the" factory. 

Let  us  go  back  where  the  little  girls  sat 
cutting  paper  doll-babies  on  the  stairs. 
"Look  out,  little  chicks,  that  we  don't  step 
on  you.  Hadn't  you  better  sit  so  that  folks 
can  go  up  and  down  ?  and  do  you  remember, 
Caddie,  what  papa  said  about  putting  every 
scrap  into  the  waste-basket  when  you  get 
through  V"     Down   here  is   the   tin-shop, 


friends.  Iloney-pails  V  To  be  sure,  we 
have  to  have  a  good  many  for  our  work. 
Mr.  Gray  said,  that  when  we  got  into  this 
new  tin-shop  we  were  going  to  have  things 
in  order.  So  he  made  great  bins  up  against 
the  whole  north  wall,  the  wliole  length  of 
the  building,  and  three  tiers  high.  Then  we 
commence  with  honey-pails,  or  tin  boxes, 
rather,  holding  i  lb.  The  next  bin  contains 
^-Ib.  pails,  and  so  on,  until  we  get  up  to  pails 
holding  25  lbs.  each.  AVe  keep  such  a  quan- 
tity in  these  bins,  that,  if  we  get  an  order  for 
KiOO  in  a  single  day,  we  often  fill  the  order 
right  up,  and  have  some  left.  After  we  get 
up  to  the  10-lb.  pails,  we  have  pails  with 
covers,  holding  2-5  lbs.,  -W  lbs.,  and  the  flour- 
cans;  holding  100  lbs.  l^esides,  we  have  a 
great  variety  of  different  sorts  of  pails— rais- 
ed-cover pails,  Jones's  improved  screw-top 
pails,  japanned  and  lettered  pails,  then  ex- 
tractor-cans ;  300  or  400  are  now  made  up 
ready  for  next  season's  work. 

To  get  in  the  tin  for  all  this  work,  we  have 
a  little  railroad  running  through  the  base- 
ment, and  right  out  into  the  little  brick  en- 
try-way where  you  see  that  large  arch  open- 
ing. The  tin  comes  down  our  side  track,  on 
the  cars  ;  the  boys  then  run  it  olf  on  their 
trucks  into  the  arched  doorway,  then  it 
goes  down  on  a  shute  through  a  trap-door, 
and  is  landed  on  the  car  that  carries  it  into 
the  tin-shop. 

Our  friend  "Xed"  is  the  tinner.  He 
has  been  with  us  a  good  many  years.  In 
fact  he  used  to  be  one  of  the  little  boys  who 
helped  in  the  tin-shop  :  now  he  has  whole 
charge  of  the  tin  work.  You  can  sit  on  that 
car,  if  vou  wish,  and  be  pushed  out  into 
what  we  used  to  call  the  "dark-room."  As 
you  go  by,  if  you  look  through  the  window 
you  will  get  a  little  view  of  the  kitchen 
where  the  pies  are  made,  and  dinner  is  got- 
ten up.  After  the  noon  service  the  dinner 
is  sent  up  into  the  lunch-room  on  a  dumb- 
waiter. To-day  we  had  honey  for  dinner, 
sent  as  a  present  from  W.  J.  Ellison,  States- 
burg,  S.  C. 

If  we  go  a  little  beyond  the  kitchen,  a 
turn  to  the  right  brings  us  into  the  wax- 
room.  About  12  hands  are  at  work  there 
now,  and  we  are  beginning  to  use  up  wax  at 
the  rate  of  a  ton  every  few  days,  even  though 
it  does  cost  from  oo  to  40  cts.  per  lb. 

Beyond  the  wax-room,  Mr.  Gray  is  fixing 
an  arrangement  for  melting  honey  by  steam. 
He  takes  a  whole  barrel,  rolls  it  on  to  the 
platform  over  a  large  tin  reservoir.  The 
head  is  then  removed,  and  the  honey  runs 
slowly  out  all  around  the  steam  -  pipes. 
When  melted,  by  o])ening  the  honey  -  gate 
the  honey  runs  quickly  into  the  pails  placed 
on  a  spring  scale  which  registers  the  proper 
amount  very  quickly. 

Beyond  the  honey-room  is  the  50-horse- 
power  engine ;  and  still  beyond  this,  the 
boiler  and  the  boiler-room,  where  our  friend 
"  Park  "  shovels  in  the  coal,  and  looks  after 
the  steam-pipes  which  warm  the  building, 
warm  our  house,  and  drive  the  engine. 
Within  a  few  days  we  have  put  in  an  auto- 
matic arrangement  which  takes  the  sawdust 
and  shavings  away  from  the  planers  and  buzz- 
saws,  and  shoots  them  into  the  fire  under 
the  boiler  in  a  sort  of  spray,  something  like 
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the  playing  of  a  fountain.  The  blast  of  air 
helps  get  up  the  heat;  the  shavings  are 
blown  ill  so  loosely  that  they  burn  very 
quickly,  so  the  engineer  is  spared  a  great 
deal  of  hard  woi'k,  and  a  great  amount  of 
fuel  is  saved  by  the  extra  supply  of  oxygen 
furnished. 

Turning  again  to  the  left,  we  come  into 
the  machine-shop.  Four  men  are  now  at 
work  tliere  making  buzz-saw  mandrels  and 
comb-mills.  Orders  for  fdu.  mills  are  com- 
ing in  at  an  unusual  rate,  for  the  scarcity  of 
wax  is  inducing  many  bee-men  to  hold  on, 
or  gather  up  all  the  wax  in  iheir  vicinity, 
and  then  get  a  mill  to  make  their  own. 
Machinery  for  hive-making  is  also  in  great 
demand,  and  never  belore  were  so  many 
buzz  saws  wanted,  and  buzz  saw  mandrels. 
We  now  order  saws  by  the  hundred,  of  a 
single  size,  and  in  a  few  weeks  we  have  to 
order  again.  Our  buzz-saws  are  stored  in 
one  of  the  vaults,  each  size  having  its  appro- 
priate peg;  and  as  the  notions  about  saws 
aie  almost  as  diverse  as  those  about  hives, 
we  have  to  keep  something  like  40  or  .50 
kinds  in  stock,  sizes  from  4  to  10  and  18 
inches.  In  the  same  room  where  the  man- 
drels are  made,  we  make  the  honey-gates 
for  extractors,  tit  up  the  gearing,  make 
smoker-springs,  besides  doing  the  usual  re- 
pairing of  the  establishment. 

A  little  further  along,  our  gejiial  friend 
Mr.  Spafford  is  crating  hives.  He  puts  ten 
in  a  package,  and  keeps  doing  it  day  after 
day.  We  have  something  like  4000  Simplici- 
ty hives  now  crated,  ready  for  shipment. 
liut  I  just  told  Mr.  Gray  I  didn't  believe  it 
would  be  half  eiiough,  for  we  often  send  out 
100  in  a  day. 

(ioing  on  beyond  JSIr.  S.,  we  come  to  the 
dark-room  again,  where  the  railway  track 
and  trap-door  are,  which  I  have  told  you 
about,  (ioing  up  a  flight  of  stairs  we  come 
into  the  packing-room,  where  our  friend 
Bert  has  four  or  live  men  all  the  while  pack- 
ing things  in  boxes,  and  nailing  them  up. 
When  inspected  and  put  up,  they  are  run  on 
trucks  out  of  the  arched  doorway,  right  into 
a  car  that  stands  close  to  the  platform. 

Adjoining  the  packing-room  is  the  saw- 
room,  which  occupies  the  wliole  tirst  story, 
from  the  engine-honse  up  to  where  you 
see  the  horse  and  buggy  hitched.  From  15 
to  20  men  are  usually  employed  in  this  room. 
Further  to  the  right,  where  you  see  the  lady 
with  the  parasol,  is  the  room  containing  the 
large  press,  and  beyond  that  is  the  room  for 
storing  the  paper  for  printing  Gleaxings 
and  the  price  list.  This  is  now  purchased  in 
lots  of  two  tons  at  a  time,  and  is  run  on 
trucks  from  tJie  car  right  into  the  double 
doors,  in  front  of  the  lady  before  mentioned. 
A  little  further  along,  where  you  see  those 
three  girls,  is  the  entrance  to  the  lunch- 
room. The  sign  reads.  "Home  of  the  Hon- 
ey Bees  Lunch-lioom." 

We  have  now  been  all  through,  except  the  ; 
upper  story.  On  the  corner  where  you  see  { 
the  window  raised  a  little,  is  the  printing-  i 
office,  and  this  extends  out  a  distance  of  ten 
windows  to  the  right.  It  is  before  one  of  1 
these  windows,  the  sixth,  counting  from  the  1 
left,  that  I  am  sitting,  dictating  tliis  item  to  j 
the  proof-reader,  who  is  a  short-hand  writer 


as  well  as  a  printer  and  compositor.  Be- 
yond that  is  the  office,  where  I  hear  the  girls 
chattering  now.  1  i)resume  they  do  not  see 
me  anywhere  around.  Just  back  of  the 
printing-office  is  the  folding-room,  where  the 
journals  are  folded  and  cut,  and  the  A  B  C's 
are  made.  In  this  room  we  have  a  paper- 
cutter  that  is  heavy  enough  to  cut  your  big 
Webster's  Dictionary  all  up  into  little  slices, 
if  you  should  ever"  want  to  do  it.  Back 
toward  the  engine-room  is  what  we  call  the 
sample-room,  where  frames  for  bee-hives 
are  stacked  up  in  such  quantities  that  we 
could  probably  fill  an  order  for  100,000,  and 
have  some  left  then.  Here  at  each  side  of  a 
long  table,  several  girls  are  at  work  tying  up 
goods  ready  for  shipment  by  mail,  express, 
and  freight.  They  handle  seeds,  feeders, 
transferring  implements,  tinned  wire,  metal 
bars,  sections,  honey-crates,  and  every  thing 
of  that  ilk.  At  the  left  of  this  room,  in  my 
old  office,  where  we  have  a  small  tin-shop 
for  making  the  inside  of  extractors,  and  (it- 
ting  them  up  together.  Our  friend  Merwin 
has  charge  of  this  room  now ;  but  when  he 
gets  crowded,  "  Jane  "  has  to  help  him.  It 
is  a  little  funny,  I  know,  but  Jane  can  make 
more  extractors  (or,  rather,  the  insides  of  ex- 
tractors) in  a  day,  than  any  man  tinner  that 
we  have  ever  found.  Jf  there  is  anybody 
who  thinks  women  are  behind  in  industrial 
and  mechanical  arts,  he  had  better  come  and 
make  us  a  visit,  it  is  true,  we  have  some 
w^ork  that  men  can  do,  and  women  can  not 
very  well  do  ;  but  we  have  a  good  deal,  I  tell 
you.  that  the  women  do  nicely,  and  that  men 
could  not  very  well  do,  if  they  tried  it  ever 
so  hard. 

Beyond  the  extractor-room  1^  the  room 
where  the  smokers  are  made,  and  where  w^e 
keep  our  seeds.  After  the  tin  work  is  all 
prepared,  and  the  boards  are  made,  the  girls 
make  the  smokers  for  5  cts.  apiece,  cutting 
out  the  leather,  gluing  up  the  bellows,  and 
all  that.  Some  of  you  who  think  you  can 
put  a  smoker  together  yourselves  cheaper 
than  the  girls  can,  had  better  try  it. 

Beyond  the  smoker  and  sample  room  is 
the  paint-room  and  japanning-room.  But 
before  going  in  there,  I  want  to  tell  you  our 
seed-room  won't  begin  to  hold  the  seeds, 
and  so  we  have  got  a  sort  of  seed- house,  or 
granary,  outside,  set  upon  stoneware  tiles, 
so  the  rats  and  mice  can't  bother  us. 

I  think  now  we  have  been  all  through  the 
factory.  Right  before  the  lunch-room  is  a 
stone  watering- trough,  where  the  horses  and 
dogs  can  quench  their  thirst.  It  is  supplied 
from  the  old  well  I  have  told  you  about. 
When  the  new  building  was  added,  we  felt 
bad  to  think  the  well  stood  in  the  way  ;  but 
we  finally  put  the  well  in  the  cellar,  had  a 
pretty  pump  attached,  with  stone  pavement 
around  it,  and  now  it  is  the  handiest  place  in 
the  world  for  the  boys  and  gij-ls  and  visitors, 
or  anybody  else,  to  get  a  drink  right  from 
the  "  old  oaken  bucket,"  or,  rather,  a  new 
chain  pump,  come  to  think  of  it.  An  ingen- 
ious arrangement  is  attached  to  the  pump 
in  the  lunch-room,  so  the  overfiow  goes  into 
the  watering-trough,  which  keeps  it  always 
full,  without  anybody  pumping  in. 

Only  a  part  of  our  lumber  piles  is  shown  ; 
in  fact,  only  a  very  small  part.    The  track, 
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as  it  disappears  behind  the  building,  runs 
into  a  larse  warehouse  for  storing  lumber, 
seeds,  and  goods  of  all  kinds.  I  used  to 
have  a  pretty  garden  on  one  side  of  this  rail- 
road track,  but  now,  alas :  it  is  all  covered 
up  with  pine  and  basswood  lumber,  and  the 
garden  will  have  to  go  over  to  the  right  of 
the  factory,  where  our  new  house  stands. 
Don't  you  think  it  is  a  rather  pleasant  place 
to  live  ':*  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  good  many 
think  that  way,  for  applications  for  places 
from  both  boys  and  girls  are  now  beyond 
any  thing  heretofore  known.  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  everybody  wanted  to  work  here.  May 
be  they  wouldn't  like  it  so  well,  though,  aft- 
er all,  "for  some  seem  to  think  I  am  awful 
strict.  May  be  they  will  think  just  as  much 
of  me  for  all  that,  however.  There,  if  there 
is  any  thing  I  have  not  told  you,  write,  and  I 
will  tell  you  something  more. 

In  regard  to  applications  for  employment. 
Letters  are  coming  every  day,  wanting  a 
place  with  us  ;  and  the  book-keeper  just  now 
tells  me  that  bd  are  booked  already  ;  there- 
fore it  would  be  of  little  use  to  book  any 
more,  for  we  shall  not,  in  all  probability,  get 
through  with  the  st>  for  the  year  to  come. 
1  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  plenty  to  do 
at  home,  friends,  if  there  is  only  a  mind  to 
do  it ;  and  if  there  is  not,  you  surely 
wouldn't  like  it  here. 


SHALL   we:  BUV  BEES,  OR   BU¥  SUGAR 
AND  "MAKE  "  BEES  ? 

SOME  INTERESTING    QUESTIONS  TO  THOSE  BUILDING 
UP  AN  API.\Ry. 

eAN  I  take  two-frame  nuclei  this  spring,  g-ive 
them  laying  queens,  and  with  the  aid  of  part. 
ly  di-awn  combs  and  full  sheets  of  fdn.  (no 
brood  from  other  colonies)  as  needed,  and  stimu- 
lative feeding,  build  them  up  into  strong  colonies  by 
the  time  white  clover  comes  in  bloom,  so  as  to  get  a 
honey  crop  this  year  ? 

now  early  should  I  begin  ? 

How  warm  must  the  weather  be  to  begin  feeding 
for  this  purpose  ? 

Would  a  chaff  hive  in  a  house  be  an  advantage  over 
the  same  outdoors  ? 

AVould  a  frame  half  the  length  of  a  Simplicity 
frame,  T?ith  the  same  depth,  be  a  decided  advantage 
over  full-size  S.  frame  ?  I  could  eventually  transfer 
two  into  one. 

Would  a  hive  built  to  contain  two  or  more  nuclei 
be  an  advantage  ? 

The  above  questions  are  asked  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  closest  attention,  chaff  cushions, 
chaff  hives,  chaff  division-boards,  the  ABC,  Glean- 
ings, and  all  the  common  sense  I  have  will  be  used 
in  order  to  succeed. 

I  want  more  bees  this  spring,  and  I  think  buying 
sugar  is  as  cheap  a  way  to  get  them  as  any,  when 
you  have  not  much  money  to  spend,  if  my  idea  is 
practicable.  If  I  can  not  get  them  strong  enough 
by  white-clover  bloom,  I  would  pi-efer  increasing  in 
the  natural  way.  If  I  can  get  them  started  by  the 
first  of  April  1  have  sixty  days  to  work  in,  to  the  first 
of  June.  Will  that  be  enough?  I  fed  for  brood-rear- 
ing last  fall  in  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov.,  and  had  brood 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  Nov.  —the  amount  of  brood 


increasing  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  month, 
after  which  the  weather  was  too  cold  to  lookat  them, 
and  today  they  seem  none  the  worse  for  it.  They 
were  outdoors  until  after  we  had  33"'  below  zero,  then 
I  overhauled  them  one  wiirm  day,  and  put  them  in 
the  cellar,  fearing  to  trust  the  weather  further. 
Cumminsville,  Ohio.  E.  Cloe. 

Friend  C  ,  you  can  build  up  two-frame 
nuclei  without  a  bit  of  trouble,  in  the  way 
you  suggest ;  and  if  you  were  an  old  hand 
at  the  business,  and  knew  just  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it,  I  should  say  vou  might 
commence  the  first  of  April.  Of  course,  a 
good  deal  would  depend  on  what  the  two- 
frame  nuclei  were.  Jf  like  those  desciibed 
in  our  price  list,  they  ought  to  be  pretty  fair 
colonies  at  the  time  white  clover  blooms.— 
If  they  are  in  chaff  hives,  with  chafE  divi- 
sion-boards each  side  of  them,  you  could 
begin  feeding  without  any  trouble  the  first 
of  April. — Whenever  the  day  is  warm  enough 
so  the  bees  can  fly  freely,  I  would  take  the 
cover  of  the  chaff  hive  off  and  let  the  sun 
shine  directly  on  top  of  the  burlap  which 
covers  the  cluster,  letting  it  dry  out  and 
warm  up  the  inside  of  the  hive ;  then  replace 
llie  cushions  and  cover  as  soon  as  the  night 
air  begins  to  make  it  chilly.— If  you  were  an 
old  hand  at  it,  and  could  afEord  the  expense 
of  carrying  the  nuclei  into  the  house,  or,  bet- 
ter, a  warm  cellar,  during  cool  weather,  you 
could  go  to  work  in  March.  — A  frame  half 
the  length  of  the  Simplicity  would  give  some 
advantages  when  the  colony  was  small ;  but 
as  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  just  as  soon 
as  they  got  tolerably  strong,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  pay  to  use  it.  I  would  not  have  any 
frame  in  the  apiary,  except  the  regular  Sim- 
plicity, and  I  would  not  have  more  than  one 
nucleus  in  a  hive.  There  are  some  advan- 
tages, but  it  complicates  matters,  and  is  apt 
to  make  confusion.— I  have  given  the  above 
answers,  under  the  impression  that  you  are 
a  new  hand  at  the  business,  and  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  try  very  many  to  commence 
with— say  five  or  ten.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty will  be  to  get  good  strong  nuclei  by  the 
first  of  April,  without  paying  pretty  nearly 
the  price  of  a  full  colony.  Perhaps  you 
might  get  them  from  some  of  the  friends  in 
the  South.  You  probably  would  have  to  get 
your  queens  from  the  South,  any  way.  I  do 
think  your  plan  a' very  much  better  one  than 
to  buy  bees,  and  sugar  is  so  cheap  now  that 
an  expert  ought  it  be  able  to  make  a  splen- 
did thing  of  it  by  raising  bees  to  sell,  and 
feeding  sugar  before  they  begin  to  get  natural 
stores.  There  is  danger  of  dysentery  in 
feeding  during  such  cool  weather  as  we  are 
likely  to  have  in  ]\Iarch  and  April.  Since 
we  have  been  having  such  trouble  with  foul 
brood,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  that 
with  the  low  price'  of  sugar,  bees  can  be 
raised  ever  so  much  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  purchased.  We  do  a  large  business  in 
selling  bees,  as  you  know  ;  but  almost  every 
time  they  go  off,  I  feel  as  if  the  purchaser, 
if  he  has  any  time  at  all  on  his  hands,  could 
raise  them  very  much  easier  than  he  could 
afford  to  pay  for  them.  Sixty  days  ought  to 
be  ample  time  for  an  expert  to  build  a  two- 
frame  nucleus  up  in  to  a  strong  colony.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  get  a  report  from  you, 
friend  C,  to  know  how  you  succeed. 
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SELLING    EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

FULL    INSTRUCTIONS     IN    HEGAHD     TO  A   PLAN  THAT 
WILL  DO   IT  EVERY  TIME. 

f^HE  following  we  copy  from  the  Country 
Gentleman,  by  permission  of  the  writer, 
—  our  old  friend  W.  Z.  II.  It  was  written 
in  answer  to  a  letter  sent  friend  II.,  asking 
how  to  get  rid  of  oOOO  lbs.  of  honey  that  did 
not  seem  to  sell  of  itself  : 

My  experience,  which  has  been  mostly  with  ex- 
tracted honey,  teaches  nie  that  a  really  superior  ar- 
ticle of  honey  for  table  use  can  not  De  obtained  un- 
less it  is  left  in  the  hive  until  sealed  over  and  thor- 
oughly ripened,  and  in  this  view  I  am  supported  by 
such  men  as  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  James  Hed- 
don,  Chas.  Dadant,  and  many  others. 

Knowing  the  above  facts,  no  man  possessing  com- 
mon sense  would  expect  to  enter  a  grocery  where 
extracted  honey  had  never  been  handled,  and  elTcct 
a  sale  at  market  price.  I  tried  it  many  times  when 
first  starting  in  the  business,  and  almost  invariably 
was  told  that  thP  grocer  did  not  believe  he  could 
handle  honey  in  that  shape.  If  I  had  some  in  the 
comb  he  would  buy  it.  1  have  steadily  and  gradual- 
ly developed  my  home  market,  until  it  takes  all  the 
extracted  honey  that  I  raise;  but,  if  I  had  a  few 
thousand  pounds  more  than  I  could  sell  near  home, 
I  think  that  I  should  not  ship  it  to  commission  men 
to  sell  at  7  to  10  cents  per  pound,  less  freight  and 
commission. 

This  may  be  the  best,  and  in  fact  the  only  course 
for  many  bee-keepers,  for  the  reason  that  selling  is 
not  their  forte.  To  raise  a  good  crop  is  one  thing, 
to  sell  it  at  the  best  advantage  is  another:  hence, 
bee-keepers  who  are  poor  salesmen  should  either 
raise  comb  honey,  or  be  content  to  allow  other  men 
to  sell  their  honey.  My  own  peddling  skill  was  de- 
veloped by  several  years  of  "  canvassing  "  for  differ- 
ent articles,  and  if  I  had  a  large  crop  of  honey  to 
sell,  I  should  send  myself  out  in  the  capacity  of  a 
"drummer."  I  should  put  the  honey  up  in  tin  pails 
varying  in  capacity  from  P.i  pounds  to  5  pounds; 
allow  it  to  crystallize;  adorn  the  pails  with  neat  la- 
bels, and  also  labels  explaining  in  regard  to  the  crys- 
tallization, how  to  restore  it  to  a  liquid  state,  etc.  1 
should  make  boxes  large  enough  to  hold  even  dozens 
of  each  size.  )  should  also  make  enough  neat  little 
stands,  upon  which  to  expose  the  honey  for  sale,  so 
that  I  could  furnish  each  dealer  with  one.  Honey 
must  be  placed  in  a  position  where  people  will  see 
it,  otherwise  many  do  rot  think  of  buying.  I  should 
make  these  stands  of  the  "  knock  down  "  order,  so 
that  they  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  in  the 
first  box  of  honey  shipped  to  a  dealer.  After  getting 
the  honey  all  in  readiness  for  shipment,  I  should 
take  a  large  valise,  put  into  it  one  of  the  honey- 
stands,  enough  of  the  honey-pails  to  appropriately 
fill  the  stand,  but  thej'  should  all  be  empty,  except 
one  small  one,  on  account  of  the  weight  in  carrying 
them,  and  that  should  be  filled  with  crystallized 
honey,  just  as  I  expected  to  sell  it.  All  the  pails, 
however,  should  be  supplied  with  labels.  I  should 
also  carry  with  me  a  bottle  of  the  same  kind  of  hon- 
ey in  a  liquid  state.  I  should  select  a  route  of  such 
character  that  1  could  swing  around  a  circle  back  to 
my  home. 

Upon  entering  a  place  of  business,  I  should  inform 
the  proprietor  that  I  was  a  bee-keeper  in  search  of 
customers  for  my  honey.  If  he  did  not  know  what  I 
meant  by  extracted  honey,  I  should  explain,  illus- 
trating my  remarks  by  taking  from  my  valise  a  work 
upon  bee  culture,  and  showing  him  the  engravings 
of  movable-comb  hives,  honey-extractors,  etc.  Aft- 
er he  fully  understood  what  it  was,  I  should  show  my 
liquid  samples,  allowing  him  to  taste  it,  then  explain 
in  regard  to  the  crystallization  of  honey,  sustaining 
the  truth  of  my  assertions,  if  necessary,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  "  bee  book,"  following  this  up  by  exhib- 
iting the  pail  of  crystallized  honey.  If  he  became 
interested,  and  would  allow  mo  to  do  so,  I  should 
now  put  together  the  honey-stand,  place  it  upon  the 
counter,  and,  arranging  the  shining  tin  pails,  with 
their  bright  labels,  upon  the  stand,  call  his  attention 
to  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  pails  thus  ar- 
ranged upon  a  stand  upon  his  counter.  After  the 
talking  and  explaining  is  all  over  —and  an  immense 
amount  is  required—  it  is  barely  possible  that  a  sale 
can  be  effected,  but  ten  to  one  the  reply  will  be :  "I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  sell  it  or  not:  I  guess  I 
will  not  buy  any  to-day."    The  only  thing  that  can 


now  be  done  is  to  ask  permission  to  send  a  box  of 
honey  to  be  sold  on  commission.  This  will  seldom 
be  refused,  and  the  dealer  should  be  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  objections  that  customers  will  urge 
against  the  honey.  In  fact,  he  should  be  as  fully 
"posted  "  as  it  is  possible  to  make  him  in  a  single 
conversation.  The  dealer  must  be  educated,  and, 
through  him,  the  people.  An  extra  pail  of  honey 
should  be  placed  in  each  box,  and  the  dealer  in- 
structed to  take  it  home  and  liquefy  it,  use  part  of 
it  (so  that  he  will  know  that  it  is  good,  and  recom- 
mend it),  and  bring  the  remainder  back  to  his  place 
of  business  and  keep  it  in  a  glass  vessel,  such  as  a 
jelly-tumbler.  Thus  customers  can  be  shown  how 
the  honey  appears  and  tastes  after  it  is  liquefied. 
This  is  quite  important.  To  build  up  a  trade  in  this 
manner  for  extracted  honey,  requires  an  immense 
amount  of  talk,  patience,  and  perseverance,  but  I 
know  that  it  can  be  done. 

In  three  or  four  weeks  after  shipping  the  honey, 
the  dealers  should  be  again  visited,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  many  points  upon  which  some 
of  them  wish  to  be  enlightened.  One  customer  has 
said  one  thing,  another  a  different  thing,  and  so  on. 
A  few  have  sold  very  little  honey,  others  half  of  it, 
a  few  perhaps  all  that  was  sent.  After  making  two 
or  three  trips  it  may  be  possilile  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness by  correspondence.  Every  bee-keeper  who 
wishes  to  raise  extracted  honey  should  send  to 
Chas.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  111.,  tor  his  pamphlet  on 
harvesting,  handling,  and  marketing  extracted  hon- 
ey. It  costs  little,  tint  is  worth  |10.  Mr.  Dadant 
has  handled  45,000  pounds  of  extracted  honey  in 
three  years,  and  tells  how  he  did  it. 

Genesee  County,  Mich.  W.  '/..  Hutchinson. 

Very  likely  sonie  of  the  friends  will  object 
to  the  above,  by  saying  that  it  is  too  much 
trouble.  Well,  if  you  can  not  take  the  trou- 
ble you  will  have  to  sell  at  a  low  price,  or 
let  it  stand  unsold.  I  know  by  experience 
that  friend  II.  is  exactly  right  about  it,  and 
that  such  a  course  will  ultimately  build  up  a 
home  market  that  will  sell  immense  quanti- 
ties of  good  extracted  honey. 


SOITIETHINO  MOKE  FAVOKABLE   FKOM 
THE  XINC  HONEY-BOAKDS. 

DO   THEY    RESTRAIN    QUEENS,  OK    DO   THEY   NOT? 

fHOPE  no  one  will  give  up  the  idea  of  using  per- 
forated zinc,  on    account  of    the    unfavorable 

'  reports  that  have  appeared  in  the  two  last  num- 
bers of  Gleanings.  From  my  own  experience,  I 
know  that  it  can  be  used  with  perfect  success.  I 
work  almost  entirely  for  extracted  honey.  My  hives 
are  the  common  two-story  Langstroth,  with  a  slat 
honey-board  between  the  upper  and  lower  stories. 
The  honey-boards  are  made  of  four  slats,  with  a  cleat 
on  each  side,  leaving  a  space  about  2  inches  wide  be- 
tween each  of  the  slats. 

When  the  honey  season  opened  last  spring  I  put 
perforated  zinc  honey-boards,  instead  of  my  slat 
honey-boards,  on  four  of  my  strongest  hives  of 
Italians.  1  filled  the  upper  stories  with  empty  combs, 
and  a  few  frames  of  brood  from  below.  The  bees 
worked  through  the  zinc  with  perfect  freedom.  But 
here  comes  the  trouble.  The  hives  were  made  for 
'/4-inch  honey-boards,  so  there  was  a  space  half  an 
inch  wide  between  the  bottoms  of  the  frames  in  the 
upper  story  and  the  zinc  honey-board.  Before  long, 
the  upper  frames  were  fastened  down  so  solid  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  them  out.  Then, 
again,  when  I  wanted  to  look  into  the  lower  story, 
the  zinc  honey-board  was  fastened  down  so  tight 
that  I  had  to  bend  it  all  out  of  shape  to  get  it  off. 
Before  long  the  queens  began  to  appear  in  the  upper 
stories.  The  cause  was  not  far  to  seek.  The  zinc 
honey-boards    were   just    the  right  width;  but  they 
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were  just  the  same  length  as  the  inside  of  the  hrnod- 
chamber. 

The  queen,  after  filling  all  the  space  below,  crawl- 
ed in  on  to  the  rabbet,  between  the  ends  of  the 
frames,  and  so  got  around  the  end  of  the  zinc  honey- 
board.  As  I  said  before,  the  honey-boards  to  my 
hives  have  four  slats.  The  two  end  ones  are  0  inches 
wide,  and  the  two  middle  ones  are  4  inches  wide. 
That  leaves  three  spaces  about  3  inches  wide  for  the 
bees  to  work  through.  Instead  of  putting  four  slats 
into  the  honey-boards,  I  left  out  one  of  the  middle 
ones.  That  gave  me  a  honey-board  with  two  spaces 
each  5  inches  wide,  instead  of  three  spaces  each  3 
inches  wide.  Then  I  took  my  zinc  honej'-boards  and 
cut  them  into  strips  6  inches  wide,  and  tacked  them 
over  the  spaces  in  the  honey-board.  Then  I  had  a 
honey-board  that  fitted  the  space  between  the  upper 
and  lower  stories,  so  that  the  bees  never  fastened 
the  upper  frames  down.  The  honey-boards  did  not 
bend  out  of  shape,  as  did  those  made  entirely  of  zinc. 
And  above  all,  they  fitted  down  on  to  the  edges  of 
the  lower  story,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  bee 
to  get  into  the  upper  story  without  going  through 
the  perforated  zinc. 

What  was  the  result?  Not  a  queen  got  into  the 
upper  story,  where  these  honey-boards  were  used. 
But  the  bees  worked  just  as  well  as  if  there  had  been 
no  honey-board  thei-e. 

On  page  13,  Gleanings  for  Jan.  1,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
objects  to  perforated  zinc,  on  account  of  its  cost. 
The  perforated  zinc  costs  me  about  IG  cts.  per  square 
foot,  counting  express  charges  from  Medina.  I  use 
just  a  square  foot  for  each  honej'-board.  The  honey- 
boards  cost  almost  nothing,  as  I  buy  them  in  the  fiat 
with  my  hives. 

In  conclusion,  1  would  say  that  perforated  zinc 
honey-boards,  as  you  sell  them,  are  almost  useless. 
But  perforated  zinc,  if  used  in  the  right  way,  is  a 
perfect  success.  Xen.  Caverno. 

Lombard,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ills. 

Friend  C,  it  seems  to  me  your  wliole 
trouble  was  caused  by  that  large  space  be- 
tween your  upper  and  lower  frames.  In  all 
the  hives  we  make,  this  space  doe.s  not  ex- 
ceed I  inch  ;  and  in  place  of  a  honey-board, 
we  use  a  mat.  This,  of  course,  just  allows 
room  for  the  perforated  zinc,  and  yet  no 
place  for  them  to  build  in  combs.  In  fact, 
one  thing  for  which  they  were  particularly 
designed  was  to  prevent  the  bees  building 
the  upper  and  lower  frames  together.  Very 
likely  a  honey-board  of  wood  would  be  bet- 
ter where  the  space  is  so  great  as  you  have 
it. 


before  it  has  matured,  to  save  your  clover,  wheh 
they  are  sown  together  for  mixed  hay.  For  pasture, 
it  can't  be  beat,  as  it  does  not  hurt  it  to  feed  it 
down,  as  it  grows  very  rapidly,  and  will  keep  green 
all  summer.  It  is  the  cheapest  feed  for  hogs  that 
can  be  raised,  as  they  will  fatten  on  it  without  any 
other  feed,  so  that  butchers  like  to  buy  them  for 
the  early  market.  But  be  careful  not  to  turn  on  too 
early  in  the  spring,  while  the  ground  is  soft,  as  it  in- 
jures the  crop,  especially  if  you  turn  on  heavy  stock 
like  horses. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  when  you  have  a  good  start  in 
the  spring,  to  pasture  it  through  May,  as  the  hay 
will  grow  finer,  and  the  seed  mature  better,  and  you 
will  always  have  bulk  enough;  or  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  pasture  it,  you  can  run  the  mowing-machine  over 
it  the  latter  part  of  May.  There  will  not  be  any 
thing  worth  raking  up. 

The  seed  must  be  saved  from  the  first  crop  (it  i8 
not  like  the  June  clover);  the  seed  will  be  ready  to 
cut  the  fore  part  of  August.  I  cut  it  with  a  side- 
rake  reaper,  let  it  dry  in  the  gavils;  don't  rake  it 
with  a  horse-rake,  as  it  shells  very  easily.  I  like  to 
thrash  it  as  you  draw  it  out  of  the  field,  when  it  is 
dry,  as  it  gathers  moisture,  and  gets  tough,  and  the 
seed  does  not  hull  so  easily  after  it  has  been  stacked. 

Thrash  with  a  common  clover-huller.  Besides  be- 
ing a  first-class  forage  plant,  you  get  a  good  crop  of 
honey  right  through  the  hottest,  dryest  part  of  the 
season,  after  alsike,  white  clover,  and  basswood  are 
gone,  and  bees  have  very  little  to  work  on,  so  it  will 
pay  any  bee-keeper  to  try  it.  H.  B.  H. 

Medina,  Ohio,  Feb.  5, 1881. 


PEA- VINE  CliOVEK. 


ITS  CULTIVATION,  ETC. 


|f'N  response  to  many  inquiries,  Neighbor 
11.  H.  gives  the  following  further  facts  in 
— '  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  pea-vine 
clover : 

Sow  in  the  spring  on  a  wheat,  oat,  or  barley  crop, 
or  any  place  you  would  sow  any  kind  of  grass.  Be 
carefulnottosow  too  early;  wait  till  after  the  hard 
frosts  are  over,  as  the  young  plants  are  tender.  A 
hard  freeze  will  kill  them,  but  they  will  stand  a  light 
frost  that  would  kill  corn  or  potatoes.  It  makes  an 
excellent  quality  of  hay,  as  it  matures  the  same 
time  as  timothy.    You  do  not  have  to  cut  timothy 


EXTRACTED  OR  COMB  HONEY. 

WHICH  KIND    SHALL  WE  WORK  FOR? 

eN  page  09,  current  volume,  this  question  is 
asked  by  Mr.  T.Wm.  Fleming.  The  editor  of 
^^  Gleanings  asks  for  a  "  free  pitch-in  "  to  an 
answer.  If  ever  I  have  to  take  S  cents  per  lb.  for 
good  extracted  honey,  consumers  will  never  find 
any.  Comb  honey  at  15  cents  will  pay  better  than 
extracted  at  8.  There  can  be  no  trouble  to  make  a 
sale  of  the  comb  honey  at  this  price;  but  extracted 
goes  off  slow  with  most  bee-keepers  at  8  and  10  cts., 
and  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  its  ever  being 
so  extensively  called  for  as  to  warrant  bee-keepers 
turning  much  attention  to  its  production. 

This  trouble  generally  grows  out  of  the  great  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  its  real  charac- 
ter. It  does  seem  as  though  the  general  public 
would  never  come  to  know  or  believe  that  candied, 
or  granulated  honey,  becomes  so  because  it  is  pure 
honey.  Even  if  it  should  be  regarded  as  pure  by  all, 
it  is  unattractive  and  uninviting,  even  at  the  low 
price  at  which  it  is  offered.  Were  I  compelled  to 
ship  my  honey  long  distances  to  find  a  market,  I 
would  perhaps  prefer  to  produce  extracted  honey  at 
one-third  less  price  than' comb,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  shipped  with  so  much  less  risk  of  loss.  Indeed, 
I  am  not  sure  1  should  ever  locate  jn  a  country 
where  I  could  not  have  a  home  market  for  most  of 
my  honey  at  paying  prices.  What  matter  if  a  man 
should  with  great  labor,  perseverance,  and  skill, 
produce  a  large  crop  of  honey,  and  for  want  of  a 
good  market,  or  cost  of  putting  his  product  into  a 
market,  find  in  the  end  that  all  this  energy  and  hard 
work  had  left  him  but  a  meager  salary?  Fortunate- 
ly in  these  days  of  cheap  and  rapid  transportation 
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there  are  not  many  placRS  where  honey  can  be  pro- 
duced and  not  find  a  good  market. 

It  seems  to  me  I  should  have  to  be  setting  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  extracted  honey,  if  I  could  not 
get  more  money  out  of  it  than  8  or  10  cents  per  lb. 
Here  we  have  what  might  be  called  a  poor  honey 
country,  and  can  not  average  more  than  60  lbs.  per 
colony,  of  comb  honey,  fair  seasons.  Last  spring  I 
got  from  55  colonies,  spring  count,  no  increase,  4100 
lbs.,  one-half  comb  in  1-lb.  sections,  and  sold  comb 
honey  at  20  cts.,  and  extracted  at  Iti  to  23  cls.  This 
would  average  20  cents;  but  it  is  not  every  bee-keep- 
er who  will  work  his  crop  off  at  these  prices.  Not 
only  my  own  honey  have  I  sold,  but  several  thou- 
sand pounds  purchased  from  other  producers. 

Friend  Fleming  speaks  of  having  98  colonies  to 
begin  with,  and  of  their  swarming  so  much,  which 
indicates  that  the  season  with  him  was  good;  but 
for  his  locality,  having  such  an  abundance  of  blue 
thistle,  clover,  etc.,  his  crop  of  surplus  should  have 
been,  with  proper  management,  much  greater.  Per- 
haps that  600-acre  farm  stood  in  the  way  of  the  bees. 
Last  fall,  in  company  with  Mr.  K.  M.  Reynolds,  of 
East  Springfield,  Ohio,  1  visited  some  of  that  blue- 
thistle  region,  taking  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va. 
While  there  we  discovered  a  peculiarity  of  the  bees 
of  the  valley.  In  the  town  of  Winchester  there  are 
one  thousand  colonies  of  bees,  and  hundreds  more 
kept  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  of  that  town;  and 
although  they  all  gather  enough  to  keep  them,  and 
give  perhaps  an  average  of  40  lbs.  per  colony,  sur- 
plus, the  bee-keepers  there  tell  me  they  seldom 
swarm.  Now,  while  this  seems  to  be  the  case  down 
in  the  valley,  on  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley  the  bees  swarm  with  a  vengeance.  We  visit- 
ed the  town  of  Front  Royal,  at  the  base  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  saw  some  very  fine  honey  that  had  been 
gathered  there  perhaps  from  the  neighborhood  of 
friend  Fleming.  The  honey  from  blue  thistle  is  of 
very  fine  flavor,  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  vi- 
cinity abounds  with  this  best  of  all  honey-plants. 
.T.  A.  BiTcn.\NAN. 

HoUiday's  Cove,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  4, 1884. 

Friend  B.,  a  few  days  ago  we  had  compa- 
ny, and  my  wife  picked  out  a  nice  section  of 
comb  honey.  This  honey  was  found  over  a 
swarm  of  bees  I  purchased  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter.  The  owner  was  too  lazy  to  take 
off  the  honey,  I  suppose,  and  so  he  sold  me 
the  colony,  bees,  honey,  and  all.  The  honey 
was  basswood.  My  wife  says  she  does  not 
like  basswood.  but  she  liked  this.  So  did  J. 
The  bread  was  nice,  the  butter  was  rich  and 
yellow,  and  a  pitcher  of  milk  and  a  goblet 
stood  near  my  plate.  After  I  had  taken  sev- 
eral chunks  of  the  comb  honey,  I  dipped  up 
the  liquid  honey  with  my  spoon.  Now.  if 
the  extracted  comb  honey  that  stood  in  the 
honey-cup  right  near  was  as  good  as  that  1 
dipped  up  with  my  spoon,  it  would  not  have 
been  on  the  table  week  after  week  untouched, 
comparatively.  Is  not  the  extracted  honey 
at  8  cts.  generally  a  little  inferior  to  that 
from  sections  that  have  been  allowed  to  ri- 
pen over  the  hive?  One  would  infer  from 
the  above,  that  you  are  a  comb-honey  man. 
I  agree  with  yon,  that  it  does  seem  as  if 
there  were  something  wrong,  when  nice  ex- 
tracted honey  brings  only  8  cts.,  and  comb 
honey  1.5  cts.  It  seems  to  me  there  must  be 
some  misapprehension  or  misunderstanding, 
when  such  a  state  of  affairs  comes  about. 


IVIRS.   I^UCINDA    HARRISON    OFFERS    A 

FEAV     SUGGESTIONS    AS    TO    AVHO 

SHOl  LD  KEEP  REES. 

MILK   AND  HONEY  AND  SUNSHINE. 

BROTHER  ROOT:— Womanlike,  I  want  to  put 
in  a  word  as  to  "  who  shall  keep  bees."  Any 
one  who  wants  to,  and  who  can  prevent 
them?  I  thought  when  I  read  friend  Hutchinson's 
paper  (the  blue  one)  that  he  had  dyspepsia.  He  has 
been  writing  a  good  deal,  and  the  weather  has  been 
very  cold,  so  that  he  could  not  exercise  freely  in  the 
open  air.  I  wantto  prescribe  for  him:  Abathonce 
a  week,  and  a  diet  of  graham  gems,  honey,  and 
fruit,  and  he'il  come  around  all  right.  We  shall 
soon  hear  him  whistlmg,  as  he  trundles  the  twins 
around  his  apiary. 

Brother  Clarke  had  a  similar  attack,  but  the  vet- 
erans all  know  what  caused  it  —  he  got  stung  on  the 
lip. 

I  write  some  for  farmers,  and  I  tell  them  all  to 
keep  at  least  a  few  colonies  of  bees,  to  provide  their 
families  with  a  pure  sweet,  wax  for  their  wives  to 
wax  their  thread  to  sew  on  their  buttons,  and  last, 
if  not  least,  to  fertilize  the  bloom  of  their  orchards 
and  meadows.  But  I  never  in  my  life  told  a  doctor 
that  he  could  make  more  money  keeping  bees  than, 
practicing  his  profession.  Once  upon  a  time  I  called 
in  the  services  of  an  "M.  D.,"  and  I  found  out  how 
they  can  coin  money  (not  honey). 

if  only  specialists  kept  bees  (it  might  be  better  for 
that  class  alonei,  who  then  could  afford  honey?  The 
bee-master  of  the  London  Times,  Dr.  John  Gumming, 
did  a  good  thing  in  inducing  cottagers  to  cultivate 
bees  in  England  and  throughout  the  British  empire. 
Let  us  imitate  his  noble  example,  although  we  may 
lose  money  thereby.  Is  it  not  a  grand  work  to  show 
neople  how  they  can  provide  themselves  with  a  pure 
sweet,  which  is  wasting  at  their  own  doors,  "  which 
is  to  be  had,  not  for  the  asking,  but  for  the  taking"  ? 
And  we  will  also  be  adding  to  the  wealth  of  our  na- 
tive land,  of  which  we  all  feel  proud. 

The  supply  dealers,  who  are  furnishing  good  im- 
plements for  the  apiary,  have  my  hearty  thanks.  I 
should  like  to  see  good  movable-frame  hives,  and 
other  fixtures  of  the  apiary,  hawked  around  the 
country  by  wagon  loads,  stopping  at  every  farmer's 
door.  I  know  I  don't  like  to  see  supply  dealers  at 
bee-keepers'  conventions  getting  a  resolution  passed 
to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  So-and-So  for  his 
smoker  or  drone-trap;  but  let  them  bring  their 
wares,  the  more  the  better,  and  give  plenty  of  re- 
cesses, so  they  can  button-hole  everybody  there, 
and  fill  their  pockets  with  circulars. 

As  old  men,  women,  and  invalids,  are  not  consid- 
ered proper  persons  to  keep  bees,  I  should  like,  if 
there  are  any  such,  that  they  would  "  speak  out "  in 
meeting,  and  relate  their  experience,  for  the  benefit 
of  doubting  Thomases.  Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Peoria,  111. 

Well,  I  declare,  my  good  friend  Mrs.  II.. 
I  have  thought  several  times  before,  that 
you  had  the  peculiar  gift  of  hitting  things 
right  squarely,  and  doing  more  in  a  few 
words  than  some  of  the  veterans  do  in  whole 
columns  and  pages.  And  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  good  stopping-place  ;  for  if  we  do 
not  stop.  Gleanings,  both  old  and  young, 
will  be  occupied,  during  the  year  1884.  with 
essays  on  "  Who  shall  Kee])  iieesV 
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%ii^  "pcmm. 


This  department  Is  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
dissatisfied;  and  when  anything  is  amiss,  1  hope  you  will  "talk 
right  out.  "  As  a  lule,  we  will  omit  names  and  addresses,  to 
avoid  being  too  personal. 


fjIllS  time  it  is  not  an  individual,  but  it  is 
a  convention  of  individuals,  it  would 
—  seem,  and  we  lind  it  in  the  Syracuse 
Standnrd  of  .Jan.  24.  At  the  head  of  the  ar- 
ticle we  read,  'Motion  taken  by  the  North- 
Eastern  Bee  -  Keepers'  Association.  We 
extract  as  below : 

Mr.  Benedict  said  that  A.  I.  Root,  publisher  of 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Cultcthb,  has  proclaimed  that 
his  journal  has  1.50.IJ00  readers.  The  speaker  said 
that  Mr.  Root  will  give  some  iDticlc,  he  has  to  sell  an 
editorial  puff.  Five  thousand  leaders  will  think  that 
the  article  is  a  grood  thing,  and  will  send  Mr.  Root  a 
dollar  apiece.  3Ir.  Root  will  be  in  *5n(in,  and  5000 
liard-working men  will  be  out  a  dnUar  ai>iicc.  In  the 
speaker's  opinion.  Mr.  Root  and  hia  magazine  arc 
liurtful  to  hee-heavrs. 

A  member  said  he  did  not  believe  that  the  maga- 
zine has  more  than  6000  subscriber?.  Several  mem- 
bers expressed  opinions  uncomplimentary  to  Mr. 
Root  and  his  Gleaiiings. 

Now,  friends,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  naugh- 
ty. We  have  never  had  l.')U,000  subscribers, 
"  nohow,"  and  I  am  sure  I  never  tliought  or 
said  we  had  l.jO.OOO  readers  ;  and,  by  the  way, 
my  good  friend  Benedict,  is  not  your  logic, 
on  the  face  of  it,  spiteful  just  a  little  bit? 
If  those  articles  which  I  so  wickedly  offer 
for  sale  did  not  cost  me  "ary  red,"  and  every 
one  of  our  -'MM)  readers  (by  (he  way,  how  did 
the  readers  shrink  down  to  -lOOO  so  quickly  V) 
bought  them  at  a  dollar  apiece,  it  might  be 
true.  It  seems  to  me  the  remarks  are  the 
more  unkind  and  thoughtless,  because  I 
have,  almost  since  the  commencement  of 
Gleanings,  given  the  exact  number  of  sub- 
scribers in  every  monthly  issue.  If  tlie 
friend  who  made  the  above  remarks  is  a  sub- 
scriber to  Gleanings,  he  would  have  seen 
that  our  number  in  the  .Januiiry  number 
was  given  at  427-").  1  believe  that  our  pur- 
chasers are  usually  satislied  that  the  goods 
they  buy  of  me  are  sold  at  a  very  small  prof- 
it, instead  of  vn.^tlng  iiothiity  and  selling  at  a 
dollar.  And  another  thing,  I  believe  (tLeax- 
iNGs  has  always  been  ready  to  advertise  any 
good  thing  that  comes  up,  no  matter  who 
made  it  or  where.  It  is  true,  I  liave  very 
often  added,  after  a  description,  that  if  the 
friends  wished,  I  would  get  the  articles  for 
them  at  such  and  such  a  price,  and  perhaps 
I  have  really  illustrated  too  many  wares  in 
this  way  that  I  have  had  for  sale,  or  perhaps 
I  have  undertaken  to  sell  too  many  things. 
In  extenuation,  let  me  illustrate  it  by  tihe 
following  letter  that  was  in  my  hand  when  I 
picked  up  the  Syracuse  paper.  It  is  in  re- 
gard to  Sturvvorld's  case  for  exhibitinsr  and 
selling  honey,  illustrated  on  page  11.  When 
I  illustrated  this  case  I  spoke  of  its  good 
points,  and  did  not  say  a  word  about  making 
them  or  having  them  for  sale,  as  some  of  the 
friends  complain  I  have  so  often  done.  I 
was  not  surprised,  then,  when  (lueries  began 
to  come  in  like  the-following  : 

What  is  just  such  a  show  case  for  honey  as  Stur- 
wold's  Worth,  as  illustrated  on  pag-e  11  of  the  Janu- 
ary number?    Do  you  intend  to  make  them? 

John  W.  Ni.man. 

Spring  Mill,  Richland  Co.,  O.,  Jan.,  1884. 


Now,  our  friend  is  not  unreasonable.  He 
knows  that  I  could  have  the  cases  made  by 
the  dozen  or  hundred,  for  perhaps  half  what 
ic  would  cost  bee-keepers  to  have  them  got- 
ten up  singly,  and  therefore  he  with  others 
would  like  to  have  me  do  it.  Were  it  possi- 
ble for  me  to  compass  so  many  things,  no 
doubt  I  should  be  doing  them  a  favor  and  a 
kindness  by  getting  competent  manufactu- 
rers to  give  us  a  price  on  them  by  the  quan- 
tity. I  admit,  that  my  project  of  making 
manufacturers  name  a  low  figure  for  any 
thing  that  bee-keepers  might  want  has  been 
a  successful  one,  and  I  thank  God  for  hav- 
ing placed  it  in  my  power  to  help  my  friends 
and  customers  in  just  that  way.  Neverthe- 
less, there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  charge 
brought  against  me,  and  I  will  think  it  over 
carefully  ;  for  when  people  speak  ill  of  us 
they  often  utter  truths  that  our  friends  would 
hesitate  to  speak. 


A  GOOD  TETTER  FROM  AN  A  B  C  SCHOI^- 
AR  OF  ONIiY  ONE  YEAR'S   GROWTH. 

ALSO    A  GOOD    SUGGESTION     IN     REGARD  TO  THE 
STURWOLD  HONEY    SHOAV-CASE. 

fAM  a  new  subscriber  to  your  journal.  I  com- 
menced with  the  first  number  of  this  year.  I 
■  am  well  pleased  with  your  paper;  besides,  I 
think  that  I  am  already  doubly  paid  my  subscrip- 
tlon'price  by  the  suggestions  of  friend  Sturwold,  of 
Raymond,  Jnd.,  in  regard  to  making  honey  sell.  I 
see  from  his  article  that  he  gives  his  plan  to  the 
bee-keepers  of  your  particular  family.  I  have  adopt- 
ed it,  with  a  small  improvement  (I  think);  viz.,  be- 
low the  show-case  proper  I  have  made  a  cabinet 
large  enough  to  hold  a  2l-lb.  case  of  comb  honey,  in 
a  drawer  that  opens  on  the  back  side  of  case  under 
the  door,  so  that  the  grocer  can  keep  his  honey  for 
retailing,  free  from  Hies,  dirt,  etc.  You  can  give 
the  above  improvement,  if  it  is  one, to  your  readers. 

I  notice  in  your  paper  the  success  of  different  bee- 
keepers, so  I  will  give  you  mine.  Last  spring  I 
transferred,  from  old  log  and  box  hives,  8  colonies, 
while  the  apples  were  in  bloom.  We  had  a  very  wet, 
backward  spring  after  that,  and  I  fed  back  7.5  or  100 
lbs.  honey.  My  apiary  increased  by  natural  swarms 
to  19  colonies.  As  soon  as  white  clover  was  in 
bloom  I  placed  caps  with  section  boxes  with  founda- 
tion in  them.  I  have  had  very  good  success.  I  have 
sold  f  100  worth  of  honey  at  ].">c.  per  lb.;  have  had  all 
the  honey  that  we  wanted  to  use  on  the  table,  and 
have  100  lbs.  on  hand  yet,  besides  2,")0  partly  filled 
sections.  My  outlay  is,  for  section  boxes  and  foun- 
dation, $11.2,').  I  made  enough  hives  for  my  neigh- 
bors, so  that  I  am  out  (besides  my  work)  only  Sets,  for 
my  hives.  I  had  13  swarms:  doubled  two  of  them 
when  they  came  out;  have  lost  one  this  winter; 
have  two  Italianized.  All  are  in  good  condition  Jan. 
10.  I  made  from  one  hive  of  black  bees,  231  lbs. 
comb  honey,  in  1-lb  .sections,  but  no  swarms. 

This  is  my  first  year  with  bees  in  the  movable- 
frame  hives.  I  will  try  feeding  back  honey  (to  fin- 
ish up  sections)  on  a  small  scale.  I  feel  my  way  as  I 
go.  and  try  not  to  jump  at  conclugions. 

Belle  Prairie,  111.,  Jan.  28.  Adam  Crouch. 

Your  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  friend  C, 
and  it  begins  to  look  now  as  if  bee-keepers 
would  have  tQ  prepare  something  of  that 
kind  to  put  in  some  suitable  grocery  or  store 
near  them.  If  they  keep  supplies,  and  have 
a  sort  of  shop  near  the  road,  of  their  own, 
perhai)S  they  might  have  such  a  case  fixed 
up  in  the  front  part  of  this  shop. 


He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in. much.— Luke  16;  10. 


IVIYSELF  AND   MY  NEIGHBORS. 

Give,  find  it  shall  bp  ffivpn  unto  yon;  srood  meas- 
ure. pres«pd  down,  and  shaken  togreiher.  andrnnninff 
()ver,shHll  men  erivo  into  your  hf)Soin.  For  with  the 
same  measure  that  ye  mfie  wiihal  it  shall  be  meas- 
ured to  you  again.—  Luke  6 :38. 

%&fY  LITTLE  FRIEXDS,  I  want  to  tell 
BIB,  y^^^  ^  stovy  I  heard  the  other  day, 
about  neiti:hl)ors,  A  good  many  years 
ago.wlien  they  did  not  have  railroads  as  they 
do  now,  there  used  to  be  what  we  called 
••  taverns  ■■  scattered  through  the  country. 
They  call  them  hotels  now,  but  the  country 
taverns  then  were  rather  dil'ferent  trom  a  ho- 
tel. As  the  landlord  had  many  times  but  a 
small  amount  ot  custom,  he  used  to  be  a  sort 
of  farnipr,  and  a  good  many  times  the  coun- 
try tavei'ii  was  nothing  biit'a  great  big  farm- 
liouse  by  the  side  of  the  road,  without  a  town 
by  it  at  all.  Well,  once  there  was  an  old 
Yankee  farmer  who  kept  a  tavern  by  the 
roadside,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that 
Yankees  are  a  very  iiKjuisitive  people.  They 
always  want  to  know  what  their  neighbors 
are  doing;  and  if  a  stranger  comes  along 
they  are  always  curious  to  know  who  he  is, 
where  he  is  going,  where  he  came  from, 
what  kind  of  Inisiness  he  follows,  and  all 
that.  Well,  this  Yankee  tavern-keeper  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  so  he 
used  to  ask  everybody  who  stopped  with  him 
over  night  such  questions  as  I  have  men- 
tioned above. 

One  evenmg  a  wagon  full  of  people  mov- 
ing came  along  to  stop  with  liim  over  night. 


After  they  got  the  horses  unhitched,  "  mine 
host"  began  as  usual : 

''  Well,  neiglibor,  may  I  ask  where  you 
came  from,  aiid  where  you  are  going  V  " 

"  Why,  J  came  from  the  town  of ,  in 

the  State  of  Penns>lvania,  I  am  going  out 
west  somewhere  to  itind  a  new  home." 

After  a  little  time  our  friend  returns  to  the 
charge. 

"  Xow,  friend,  if  >'ou  will  excuse  the  liber- 
ty I  take,  I  sliould  like  awful  well  to  know 
vvhy  >ou  are  moving  away  from  the  town  of 
— —^\  tliat  is,  if  you  don't  mind  about  tell- 
ing me  about  it." 

"  Don't  mind  telling  at  all ;  for  the  real 
truth  of  it  is,  we  had  such  a  pesky  mean  set 
of  neighbors  therein that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  decent  man  to  get  along  with 
them  and  live.  I  am  going  to  try  to  lind  a 
place  \\  here  one  can  live  and  get  along  with- 
out being  pestered  to  death  l5y  such  mean, 
low-lived  people." 

Now,  this  tavern-keeper,  besides  l)eing  a 
Yankee,  was  also  something  of  a  philoso- 
pher; and  after  eyeing  the  traveler  for  a 
minute  he  advised  him  as  follows  : 

''My  friend,  you  won't  find  any  lu'tter 
neighbors  out  west  tlian  you  had  wliere  you 
came  from.  The  world  is  all  pretty  much 
alike,  and  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind 
to  put  up  with  just  about  such  people  as  you 
have  left." 

Now,  by  some  (lueer  sort  of  coincidence 
there  happened  another  family  along  in  a  few 
days  more,  and  of  course  our  friend  put  them 
through  the  same  line  of   (piestions;  and. 
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strange  to  say.  this  man  also  came  from  the 
town  of .  in  the  good  old  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. When  the  landlord  got  to  the 
•  luestion.  ••  And  wliy  "did  yon  move  away 
from .  mv  friend  V"  he  got  the  follow- 
ing reply: 

■  \\  liy,  my  dear  sir.    1   wonld  not    have 

moved  away  from for  anything  in  the 

world,  had  it  not  l)een  for  some  espei-ial  rea- 
sons wliicli  I  need  not  now  enumerate:  for 
we  lia<l  just  tlie  nicest  lot  of  neighluirs  there 
lliat  any  one  ever  liad  anywhere.  I  have  no 
hope  tiiat  I  shall  evei'  meet  such  a  good  kind 
lot  of  whole-souled  ("hiistian  men  and  wo- 
men as  we  had  there,  and  it  is  with  feelings 
of  sorrow  and  sa(hiess  that  we  Itroke  the  ties 
that  have  existed  so  numy  years,  and  start 
for  a  new  place  among  ahiiost  entire  stran- 
gers."" 

Now  the  face  of  our  Yankee  philosopher 
l)eamed  with  kindness  and  good  will,  and  he 
broke  fortli : 

■"Look  liere,  neighbor,  you  need  not  be 
troubled,  or  feel  sad.  for  you  will  tind  just 
such  ueighl)ors  in  your  new  home  as  those 
yt)u  left  behind.  The  world  is  full  of  them, 
for  it  is  pretty  much  all  alike.  Our  neigh- 
bors are  as  we^ make  them."" 

Now.  tlien.  my  little  chicles,  what  sort  of 
neighbors  have  >()U  got  across  the  wav.  and 
to  tlie  right  and'to  the  left  of  you  — up'street 
and  down  V  Are  they  mean  and  seltish  and 
quarrelsome  and  disagreeable,  or  are  they 
like  that  good  man  I  told  you  about  last  V 

Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you. 


UIIIGENCi;:   IN  BC  SINESS. 

M  ItRIVING  at  tho  years  of  understanding,  every 
Jr^_  person  finds  bimself  in  a  position  where  he 
^  must  soon  decide  what  course  he  will  pursue 
through  life.  The  question  of  preference,  whether 
be  would  be  in  this  world  or  not,  was  not  left  for 
him  todeciiie.  He  finds  himself  in  the  world  regard- 
less of  his  own  wishes,  and  now  come  up  the  ques- 
tions: How  shall  r  pass  away  this  life  I  find  placed 
before  meV  how  shall  I  live  to  find  the  most  happi- 
ness for  myself?  how  shall  I  live  to  be  of  the  most 
use  in  the  world?  can  I  find  the  most  happiness  pos- 
sible for  me  to  enjoy,  unless  I  live  for  the  benefit  of 
those  about  meV  These  are  questions  which  come 
to  every  one,  sooner  or  later,  and  in  the  deciding  of 
them  we  make  our  future  destiny,  and  have  an  in- 
fluence either  for  good  or  bad.  In  deciding  this  mat- 
ter, many  seem  to  feel  that,  in  gathering  riches  and 
honors  to  themselves,  will  come  the  greatest  happi- 
ness. I  think  this  a  mistaken  idea  so  far  as  it  turns 
toward  self  and  selfishness:  but  in  getting  riches  to 
do  good  with  them,  and  in  doing  that  good,  comes  a 
blessing  greater  than  which  there  is  no  other,  ex- 
cept that  which  comes  from  having  the  I'^ve  of  God 
filling  the  heart.  So,  then,  we  have  first,  '•  Seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness;"  and 
second,  a  life  of  industry  in  doing  what  we  canto 
make  the  world  better  for  our  having  lived  in  it.  As 
I  do  not  propose  to  make  this  a  religious  epistle,  I 
will  not  dwell  on  the  first,  except  to  say  to  those 
who  know  nothing  of  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart, 
that  there  is  a  happiness  in  knowing  that  jou  are 
one  of  God's  children,  far  greater  than  any  other 
happiness  of  this  world.  If  you  do  not  believe  it, 
and  can  not  see  it  in  this  light,  it  is  simply  because 


the  things  of  the  "spifitare  spiritually  discerned;" 
hence  if  your  heart  is  not  filled  with  this  spiritual 
love,  you  can  not  expect  to  enjoy  it. 

In  our'second  we  have  a  busy  life,  as  giving  us 
the  greater  happiness  of  any  except  the  first,  sup- 
posing that,  if  we  gain  more  than  is  necessary  to 
carry  us  through  life,  we  are  to  use  it  for  the  good 
of  those  about  us.  As  a  busy  life  means  "  diligence 
in  business,"  I  have  so  headed  this  article.  Many 
years  ago  it  was  thought  to  produce  much  happi- 
ness to  be  near  and  be  commended  by  the  king  of 
the  land.  AVe  think  it  an  honor  to  see  and  shake 
hands  with  the  president  of  our  own  United  States. 
Those  who  attended  the  North  American  Bee  Con- 
vention at  Toronto,  thought  it  an  honor  to  shake 
hands  with  Father  Lanestroth  ([  wish  I  could  have 
been  there,  and  had  that  pleasure),  and  so  we  find  it 
always  considered  as  giving  happiness  to  stand  be- 
fore and  shake  hands  with  great  men.  Now,  we 
have  a  promise  in  the  Bible  to  the  "  diligent  in  busi- 
ness" which  reads,  "  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in 
his  business?  he  shall  stand  before  kings;  he  shall 
not  stand  before  mean  men"  (Prov.  23:29),  and  thus 
we  find  the  men  whom  the  world  delight  to  honor  to  ' 
be  those  who  have,  through  diligence  in  their  calling, 
become  proficient  in  the  same.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
that  I  refer  directly  to  my  own  life  in  any  of  my 
writings  for  publication ;  but  to  best  illustrate  what 
I  wish  to.  I  will  give  the  juveniles  a  brief  sketch  of 
my  life  thus  far. 

I  was  born  of  parents  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances, who  gave  me  an  education  such  as  was  af- 
forded by  the  district  school.  Till  I  was  nearly  1.") 
years  of  age  my  life  was  an  aimless  one.  I  went  to 
school  simply  because  my  parents  sent  me,  as  per- 
haps some  of  you  are  doing  who  read  this.  At].") 
years  of  age  I  believed  1  had  "  passed  from  death 
unto  life,"  was  baptized,  and  joined  the  church.  At 
this  time  I  began  to  wish  for  an  education,  but  my 
parents  now  decided  that  I  ought  to  help  at  home 
during  the  summer,  while  I  was  allowed  to  attend 
school  for  the  next  three  winters.  During  those 
three  winters  my  motto  was,  "Strive  to  excel,"  and 
to  that  I  owe  all  the  education  I  now  enjoy,  which  is 
only  that  which  is  termed  the  common  branches.  I 
was  brought  up  a  farmer,  lather  thinking  that  such 
was  the  avocation  I  should  choose  in  life;  and  as  I 
had  not  yet  obtained  a  liking  for  the  bees,  I  decided 
that  father  was  riarht.  After  so  deciding,  I  adopted 
the  same  motto  as  I  did  at  school,  and  tried  to  put  it 
in  practice  in  all  I  did.  After  making  some  failures, 
falling  short  of  excelling,  I  asked  myself  what  was 
the  trouble.  I  soon  decided  that  I  was  expecting  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  ladder  by  trying  to  begin  to 
climb  at  the  middle,  instead  of  the  bottom.  In  other 
words,  I  was  trying  to  accomplish  a  piece  of  work 
rapidly,  without  first  knowing  how  to  do  it  well,  and 
the  result  proved  a  failure.  I  now  decided,  if  I 
would  excel  I  must  first  be  wUling  to  go  slow  and 
learn  to. do  a  thing  well;  and  after  so  doing,  learn  to 
do  it  rapidly,  without  neglecting  any  part  of  it. 
Soon  after  thus  deciding,  I  remember  trying  to 
shear  the  first  sheep.  For  three,  hours  I  labored 
patiently  to  accomplish  the  job.  When  about  half 
done,  one  of  the  men  who  was  shearing  at  the  same 
time  tried  to  persuade  me  to  give  it  up,  and  let  him 
finish  shearing  the  sheep;  but  I  desired  to  accom- 
plish what  I  had  begun,  so  declined  to  be  persuaded. 
I  well  remember  the  satisfaction  I  had  in  seeing  that 
sheep  go  out  of  the  barn,  looking  nearly  as  smooth 
as  those  sheared  by  those  who  were  experts  at  it. 
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As  time  passed  I  soon  was  able  to  shear  30  sheep  in 
a  day,  and  do  it  as  well  as  any  one.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  good  day's  work;  but  I  was  not  satisfled 
till  I  could  shear  10  in  a  day.  I  now  went  out  shear- 
ing, and  thus  was  able  to  get  double  the  pay  for  three 
or  four  weeks  during  the  sheep-shearing  season, 
that  I  could  get  at  ordinary  farm  labor. 

I  give  this  to  show  how  diligence  should  be  applied 
to  our  business;  and  also  to  show  that,  when  so  ap- 
plied, it  will  always  command  a  good  price.  When 
this  price  Is  received,  we  are  happy  in  thinking  we 
are  elBcient  laborers  in  helping  those  about  us.  I 
might  go  on  and  tell  how  I  mastered  other  difficul- 
ties till  I  became  an  efficient  farmer;  but  this  one 
will  suffice.  My  next  (in  iVlarch  Juvenile)  will  be 
"How  I  Became  a  Bee-keeper." 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  CM.  Doolittle. 

Friend  D.,  you  have  struck  upon  just  what 
lam  sure  all  the  juveniles  at  least  will  be 
glad  to  hear — what  you  did  when  you  were 
a  boy,  and  how  you  laid  the  foundation  for 
your  success  in  business  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  bees.  I  could  have  told  all  the  little 
friends  already,  that  one  of  your  peculiari- 
ties was  doing  every  thing  well,  and  that  if 
you  could  not  have  a  good  nice  thing,  and 
one  that  just  suited  you,  you  wouldn't  have 
any  at  all.  I  wonder  how  many  of  our  read- 
ers are  able  to  shear  forty  sheep  in  a  day. 


SOME    COMPOSITIONS  ON  BEES. 

»T  seems  that  the  little  friends  in  Allerton, 
A  Iowa,  got  it  into  their  heads  that  they 
would  write  a  piece  giving  some  fact  in 
the  natural  history  of  bees,  or  telling  what 
they  know  about  them.  Accordingly,  half 
a  dozen  or  more  have  been  sent  in.  We  will 
give  them  all  under  this  general  head. 

ANDREW'S  COMPOSITION. 

Bees  are  very  strong;  they  can  fly  a  great  distance 
without  alighting.  The  drone  has  no  sting,  but  it 
makes  a  buzzing  sound  when  flying.  Bees  will  not 
work  in  the  light.         Andrew  E.  Holzer,  age  11. 

Allerton,  Iowa,  Jan.  15, 188-1. 

MATIE'S  COMPOSITION. 

Drones  have  no  sting.  They  may  be  easily  held 
without  stinging.  Matie  Smith. 

Allerton,  Iowa. 

hattie's  composition. 

Bees  have  a  pouch  in  the  back  of  their  body,  in 
which  wax  grows  little  by  little.  When  it  is  full  it 
sticks  out  in  little  scales,  and  cither  the  bee  himself 
or  some  of  his  fellow-workera  take  it  off  and  use  it 
in  making  honey-combs.  At  first  the  comb  is  white 
and  soft;  after  a  while  it  grows  firm  and  yellow. 
Bees'  eyes  are  made  to  see  a  great  distance. 

Hattie  Crum. 

Allerton,  Iowa,  January  3,  1884. 

SAM'S  composition. 

My  father  has  15  stands  of  bees;  13  stands  swarmed 
this  summer,  and  2  stands  died.  We  ai'e  going  to  sell 
them.  This  is  my  first  letter.  I  will  write  you  a  bet- 
ter one  next  time.  Sam  Gaston,  age  11. 

Allerton,  Iowa,  Jan.  16, 1884. 

WHEN  the  bees    CAME. 

Bees  were  not  in  this  country  till  the  white  man 
settled  here.  The  Indians  call  the  bee  the  white 
man's  fly.  Eugene  Holzer. 

Allerton,  Wayne  Co.,  la.,  Jan.  14, 1884. 


CLAUD'S    composition. 

There  were  no  bees  in  America  until  they  were 
brought  here  by  Europeans;  but  they  are  now  found 
all  over  North  and  South  America,  although  they 
did  not  reach  South  America  till  1845,  and  California 
in  1850.  The  bees  called  the  drones  have  no  stings ; 
but  the  females  and  the  workers  each  have  one  at 
the  back  part  of  the  body.  The  sting  of  a  bee  is 
where  the  poison  is  made.  When  a  bee  stings  it 
first  makes  a  wound  with  the  sheath,  along  which 
the  poison  flows  in  a  groove;  and  it  then  thrusts  in 
darts  to  deepen  the  wound.  Bee-poison  is  so  deadly 
that  a  single  sting  will  kill  an  insect.  Animals  and 
men  have  been  sometimes  killed  by  bees  which  at- 
tacked them  in  great  numbers.  The  honey-bee  is 
an  insect  of  the  order  hymenoptera,  or  membrane- 
winged  insects.  The  word  bee  comes  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hco. 

HOW     CLAUD'S    FOLKS    GOT    A    START    IN    BEEKEEP- 
ING;   CLAUD'S  HOME,  ETC. 

I  live  in  Allerton,  and  go  to  school.  Our  school  is 
in  a  brick  building  three  stories  high.  I  have  gone 
to  school  four  years.  When  school  is  out  I  go  up  to 
my  uncle's  and  spend  summer.  One  Sunday  there 
was  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  a  cherry-tree,  and  we 
took  a  keg  and  hived  them,  and  now  we  have  three 
stands  of  bees.  We  did  not  get  much  honey  the  first 
year ;  but  the  second  year  we  got  170  lbs.  We  have 
made  more  hives  for  next  year. 

Claud  Phillips. 

Allerton,  Iowa,  Jan.  15,  1884. 

MAY'S    COMPOSITION. 

The  food  of  bees  is  of  two  kinds— the  pollen  of 
flowers,  and  sweet  juices.  The  pollen  is  gathered  on 
the  hairs  of  the  legs,  and  carried  to  the  young. 
When  the  bee  stings  it  first  makes  a  wound  with  the 
sheath,  along  which  the  poison  flows  in  a  groove, 
and  It  then  thrusts  in  the  dart  to  deepen  the  wound. 
The  saw-teeth  edges  are  very  hard  to  pull  out,  and 
bees  are  often  hurt  so  badly  they  die. 

May  Alexander. 

Allerton,  Iowa,  Jan.  3,  1884. 

Now,  Mtty.  it  seems  to  me  that  you  and 
Claud  have  copied  your  ideas  from  the  same 
book,  for  they  read  just  alike.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  get  a  fact  fixed  in  your  mind, 
and  then  express  it  in  your  own  words  V  Al- 
ways be  original. 


AN  OLD   BEE-BOOK. 

mijRIEXD  BUIlllELL,of  New  York  State, 
f^  sends  us  a  copy  of  Daniel  Wildman's 
— '  book  on  bees,  dated  17S0.  Wc  quote 
from  page  41.    We  copy  verbatim  : 

The  Drone  is  a  large  Bee  without  a  Sting.  Some 
are  of  Opinion  that  it  is  a  working  Bee  that  has  lost 
its  Sting;  but  this  is  erroneous,  for  no  Person  ever 
saw  that  a  working  Bee  became  a  Drone. 

Many  Reasons  are  alledged  to  prove  the  Drone  to 
be  the  Male.— 1st.  Because,  notwithstanding  they 
are  great  Wasters  of  Honey,  yet  the  Bees  suflfer 
them  to  remain  quiet  till  they  leave  off  breeding, 
and  have  Conceived  for  the  next  Year. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  above  and  other 
passages,  that  friend  W.  supposed  the  work- 
er bees  brought  forth  young,  and  that  queens 
perpetuated  themselves  only. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  SILK. 

COMPILED   AND   WRITTEN    BY  MISS   NELLIE    LINCOLN 
HOSSITER. 

Continuetl. 
^N  the  meantime,  the  demand  for  .silks  had  pro- 
Ji|[  digiously  increased,  along  with  the  wealth  and 
— '-  luxury  of  the  Grecian  court,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  and  other  principal  cities;  and  the 
Persians  enriched  themselves  by  carrying-  on  that 
trade.  This  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  in  regard  to  that  branch  of  industry  and 
commerce,  and  he  determined  to  secure  the  same 
advantages  to  his  own  empire.  His  first  step  to  this 
purpose  was  to  send  an  express  embassy  to  the 
kings  of  Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia,  to  invite  them  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  silk-trade,  consider- 
ing that  they  could  obtain  the  silk  direct  from  India, 
and  had  it  in  their  power  to  send  it  to  Alexandria 
through  the  Nile.  The  ambassadors  explained  the 
great  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  it;  ob- 
serving, by  way  of  argument,  that  Christian  sover- 
eigns ousht  not  to  permit  the  heathen  enemies  of 
the  emperor  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
his  subjects.  These  suggestions  had,  however,  not 
the  least  success,  and  the  autocratic  sovereign  of 
the  great  Roman  Empire  in  the  East  failed  to  pro- 
cure for  his  subjects,  the  silk-trade.  A  mere  chance 
produced  what  no  exertion  had  been  able  to  effect, 
and  it  gave  a  new  face  to  every  thing  connected 
with  that  industry,  and  occasioned  the  production, 
fabrication,  and  trade  of  silk  in  Europe.  Two 
monks  presented  themselves  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  offered  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
rearing  of  silkworms,  which  they  had  learned  during 
their  missionary  expedition  in  China.  The  emperor, 
in  his  joyful  surprise,  made  them  rich  presents;  but 
it  seems  that  the  friars  possessed  only  some  seed  of 
the  mulberry-tree,  and  considered  themselves  there- 
by completely  provided,  because  they  thought  that, 
when  the  trees  should  grow,  "  the  worm  could  not 
fail  to  accompany  them,"  as  in  China.  But  this  was 
a  hasty  conclusion;  and  the  monks  being  encour- 
aged by  the  many  splendid  promises  (f  the  emperor, 
returned  to  China  in  search  of  silkworm,  eggs, 
"though  the  exportation  of  them  from  that  empire 
was  punished  with  death."  They  got  back  to  Con- 
stantinople in  safety,  toward  the  beginning  of  the 
year  555,  and  brought  the  precious  eggs  with  them, 
concealed  in  their  hollow  pilgrims'  staves.  Nothing 
was  now  wanting  to  the  success  of  the  new  industry. 
According  to  Byzantine  authors,  the  eggs  were 
hatched  by  heat  of  manure,  and  this  process  is  still 
followed  in  parts  of  some  countries.  As  soon  as  the 
mulberry-trees  began  to  bear  leaves,  they  served  to 
feed  the  worms. 

In  Greece,  too,  noble  ladies  were  the  lirst  to  attend 
to  the  rearing  of  the  worms,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  servants  and  their  children,  and  encouraged 
and  extended  the  culture  and  the  fabrication  of 
silk  throughout  the  whole  country.  Under  Justin 
II.,  the  successor  of  Justinian  I.,  ambassadors  from 
Sogdiana  declared  that  the  Grecian  silk  was,  in  no 
respect,  inferior  to  that  of  China,  and  highly  com- 
plimented the  emperor  upon  his  success.  Silk  was 
at  length  produced  in  such  abundance  that  the  em- 
peror Alexius,  as  it  is  related  by  his  daughter, 
Anna*  the  historian,  "  distributed,  in  the  year  1005, 

*Anna  Commena.  See  Gibbon,  in  regard  to  the 
merit  of  her  history.— The  Transi^ator, 


on  the  eve  of  a  battle  with  the  Scythians,  among 
those  of  his  soldiers  whom  he  was  unable  to  provide 
with  armor,  helmets  and  breast-plates  of  iron-col- 
ored silk." 


SOMETHING    FURTHER    FROM  THE 
SOUTHERN    EXPOSITION. 

THE   UEE-HIVE,   and   SOME  BEES     THAT     OUR  FRIEND 

FREDDIE    CRAYCRAbT    NEGLECTED   TO   TELL 

ABOUT. 

fREDDIB  CK^rCRAPT  wrote  a  very  nice  de- 
scription of  the  great  Southern  Exposition, 
— ■  which  was  held  at  Louisville  last  fall;  but  I 
did  not  see  any  mention  of  the  wonderful  hive  of 
bees  that  was  on  exhibition.  They  fairly  outdid  the 
Cyprians  and  Syrians,  for  they  were  not  only  in  full 
blast  after  dark,  but  they  actually  swannrd  at  10 
o'clock  at  night.  As  to  their  disposition,  it  was  so 
fiery  that  the  exclamation  of  the  Irishman  who  got 
stung  by  a  honey-bee  might  have  been  very  well  ap- 
plied to  each  of  them:  "Och!  murthir,  how  hot  bis 
little  toot  is!" 

But  to  lay  aside  joking,  I  will  tell  t.f  them.  When 
the  daily  papers  announced  that,  in  honor  of  the 
bee-keepers'  convention,  there  would  be  shown  in 
the  fireworks  exhibition  a  piece  entitled  "Busy 
Bees,"  I  Avas  very  anxious  to  see  it.  So' when  the 
sky-rockets  began  to  fly,  and  the  blue  lights  and  Ro- 
man candles  to  blaze,  I  hastened  out  into  the  park 
and  secured  agood  position  to  see  the  "Busy  Bees." 
In  due  time  that  particular  "  piece,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  ready  to  be  tired  off;  and  in  order  that  my 
young  friends  who  have  never  seen  an  exhibition  of 
fireworks  may  understand,  I  will  say  that  the 
"pieces"  which  are  intended  to  represent  different 
objects,  or  mottoes,  consist  of  great  numbers  of 
little  Roman  candles,  lights  of  different  colors,  pin- 
wheels,  squibs,  and  other  kinds  of  fireworks,  ar- 
ranged on  a  framework  of  wood,  and  raised  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground  on  posts.  Well,  the 
pyrotechnist  stepped  up  to  one  of  these,  touched  a 
light  to  the  quick-match  that  ran  down  the  post, 
and  immediately  there  was  seen  a  streak  of  fire  run- 
ning up  the  post,  and  all  around  over  the  frame- 
work, lighting  up  innumerable  little  blazes  that 
burned  steadily  in  every  color,  and  made  a  very 
good  picture  of  an  old-fashioned  straw  skep,  with 
the  motto  under  it,  in  large  letters  of  fire,  "  By  In- 
dustiij  We  Thrive"  Just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  little  squibs  were  continually  falling  and  dart- 
ing here  and  there,  as  they  went  toward  the  ground. 
It  was  a  perfect  representation  of  a  hive  of  bees  in 
full  blast.  After  this  scene  had  lasted  some  little 
time,  suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  the  hive  opened,  and 
the  little  fiery  bees  su!(n//icd  out  in  great  numbers, 
just  as  honey-bees  rush  from  a  hive.  They  shot  up 
into  the  air,  of  all  colors  and  sizes—  blacks,  Italians, 
and  Cyprians;  drones,  workers,  and  queens,  darting 
to  this  side  and  that,  and  I  rather  think  that  even 
drotu'x  of  this  variety  of  bees  would  sting  consider- 
ably, if  you  should  happen  to  catch  them  in  your 
bare  hands. 

When  it  seemed  that  enough  bees  had  swarmed 
out  of  that  skep  to  fill  several  Simplicity  hives,  there 
was  a  loud  explosion,  a  dozen  sky-rockets  shot  up 
toward  the  heavens,  and  as  a  battery  of  Roman  can- 
dles began  to  pop,  pop,  pop,  near  by,  the  wonderful 
bee-hive  was  gone,  and  nothing  remained  to  tell  of 
its  brief  existence  but  a  wreath  of  blue  smoke  Jloat- 
ing  away  through  the  trees.  W.  C.  Pelham. 

Maysville,  Ky.,  Jan.,  1884. 
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L.ETTER    FROM    JAPAN. 

1$V   A  LITTLE   raUL   ONLY    ELEVEN   YEARS  OLD. 


^ipl^BAR  Mil.  KOOT:— You  have  so  kiadlj'  sent 
P|J1  us  Gleanings  for  such  a  long-  time,  that  I 
'^^  thought  I  wouM  write  to  thank  you.  Though 
we  do  not  keep  bees,  we  enjny  reading  your  .iournal 
very  much.  Papa  had  a  hive  of  bees  when  we  were 
in  America,  but  it  is  such  a  long  time  since  we  left 
our  home  there,  that  I    have    forgotten    nearly   all 


not  use  tables  to  sit  around  at  meal-time,  as  we  do, 
but  each  individual  has  a  small  stand  about  the  size 
of  an  ottoman,  with  a  rim  around  about  an  inch 
high.  The  ladies  sit  on  their  legs  as  if  kneeling,  but 
the  men  cross  them  in  Turkish  style.  Their  rooms 
are  small;  some  so  small  they  will  not  admit  a  bed- 
stead. The  Japanese  think  that  bedsteads  are  very 
funny,  and  that  beds  are  very  soft  and  springy.  One 
of  my,"acquaintances  said  she  would  be  afraid  of  fall- 
ing otf,  if  she  slept  on  one,  and  at  first  she  was  quite 


about  them.  Pjpa  often  thmight  of  writing  to  thank 
you  for  sending  Gleanings,  but  ahvaj^had  st)  much 
to  do  with  his  mission  work  that  ne  nad  no  ume  to 
do  so.  But  my  dear  papa  died  five  months  ago.  Ho 
took  sick  from  a  poor  woman  he  was  attending. 

The  Japanese  do  not  use  honey  for  food;  however, 
they  have  a  "  l)ee  pyruj)  "  which  they  use  as  medi- 
cine.   They  consider  it  poisonous  to  eat  with  food. 

The  Japanese  eat  rice  and  fish  a  great  deal.  They 
use  the  bulbs  of  the  lily  and  lotus  flower.    They  do 


aliaid  to '-It  on  a  iiKkmg  thair  On  one  occasion  a 
bei\ant  cmploMd  in  a  li)uign  lanulj  had  some  rela- 
tives Pity  hei  a  \.s.t,  and  they  thought  e\ory  thing 
was  very  strange,  especially  sofas  and  chairs.  The 
Japanese  men  have  adopted  the  foreign  style  of 
dross  a  great  deal.  Cadets,  soldiers,  cllicials,  and 
young  men  in  government  service  have  foreign 
dross  entirely.  But  the  way  some  of  them  stalk 
along  the  streets  with  a  short-wuisted  coat,  small 
and  tight  pantaloons,  and  ill-shaped   shoes,  with  a 
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stove-pipe  hat,  iH  ludicrous.  They  have  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  canes,  and  also  to  Turkish  towels, 
which  they  use  as  scarfs  and  small  shawls,  and  near- 
ly every  one  has  a  shirt,  to  which  they  add  one  or 
more  of  the  following  things:  Hat,  shoes,  stockings, 
gloves,  and  necktie.  The  women  dress  in  the  native 
way  except  for  umbrellas;  however,  some  have 
adopted  foreign  dress,  and  wear  high-heeled  shoes, 
small  parasols,  cloaks  and  dresses;  and  though  some 
of  them  look  awkward  with  their  hair  done  up  in 
foreign  style,  and  with  dresses,  gloves,  and  shoes  on, 
still  there  are  some  that  are  quite  at  ease. 

I  will  send  a  photograph  of  a  kago,  or  Japanese 
palanquin,  to  the  little  girls  you  speak  of  in  the  Ju- 
venile. I  have  traveled  in  one;  and  though  they 
are  uncomfortably  small  for  an  adult,  I  was  quite 
comfortable,  for  I  atn  only  eleven.  Please  give  my 
love  to  the  little  girls.  Ada  M.  Krecker. 

Tokio,  Japan,  Oct.  4, 1883. 

Here  is  something  further  from  our  young 
friend  Ada: 

New  Year's  day  is  a  great  holiday  In  Japan.  On 
the  1st  every  house  has  a  small  pine-tree  before  the 
door.  Every  person  is  out  with  his  best,  and  mostly 
new  clothing.  Every  family  tries  to  have  a  break- 
fast of  pounded  rice  cakes  that  have  mashed  beans 
in  the  center.  Oa  the  16th  the  Japanese  think  the 
door  of  heaven  is  opened,  and  all  those  in  hell  are 
having  a  holiday,  so  any  wrong  action  is  not  re- 
proved. Just  uow  is  the  great  kite-flying  season  in 
Japan.  The  Japanese  kites  are  of  a  very  different 
shape  from  the  American  kites.  They  are  square, 
and  have  sometimes  singers  attached  to  them. 
Girls  are  playing  battle-door  and  shuttle-cock. 

Tokio,  Japan,  Jan.  9, 1SS4.         AdaM.  Krecker. 

I  am  sure,  friend  Ada,  we  all  feel  very  much 
obliged  for  what  you  tell  us  about  our  Jap- 
anese brothers  and  sisters.  I  do  not  know 
but  boys  and  girls  might  sit  down  cross-leg- 
ged, or  on  their  feet,  as  you  say  the  women 
do  ;  but  for  people  no  older  than  I  am  even, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  fatiguing. 
Why,  when  I  sit  down  to  play  with  Huber 
after  dinner,  that  way,  it  makes  me  feel  so 
stiff  that  I  can  not  walk  straight  for  quite  a 
little  time  afterward.  But  then,  I  suppose 
it  is  all  in  habit,  although  I  think  it  would  be 
very  hard  for  old  people,  say  those  who  can 
not  sit  easily  without  their  easy-chairs.  It 
seems  to  me  that  palanquin  woiild  be  a  very 
nice  thing  to  ride  In,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
feeling  that  somebody  had  to  be  lugging  you 
around.  However,  if  people  wanted  work 
badly,  and  were  stout  and  able,  perhaps  they 
would  enjoy  the  privilege  of  lugging  you 
around,  provided  the  pay  were  satisfactory. 
I  am  sorry  our  engraver  didn't  succeed  in 
having  the  lady  with  a  book  a  little  more  life- 
like. In  your  photograph  she  was  quite  a 
beauty.  One  would  imagine  you  must  have 
warm  weather  there,  or  that  good-looking 
young  fellow  would  feel  a  trille  chilly  going 
around  bare-legged.  It  seems  to  me  their 
ideas  of  decorum  in  the  presence  of  ladies  is 
a  trifle  different  from  ours.  And  about  those 
.Japanese  kites,  it  is  just  wonderful  to  think 
of  their  all  getting  a  mania  for  kite^flying. 
I  know  schoolboys  sometimes  all  go  on  one 
thing  for  awhile,  and  then  something  else. 
What  is  it  about  the  "singers"V  That  is 
something  I  never  heard  of.  Is  it  something 
that  the  wind  makes  sing  ?  I  may  explain 
to  our  readers,  that  we  credited  our  friend 


xVda  $1.00  for  her  letter  and  photograph. 
And  what  do  you  suppose  she  picked  out  of 
our  list  for  the  dollar?  Why,  it  was  the  life 
of  our  President  Garfield  ;  and  I  don't  know 
that  she  could  :have  found  anything  better 
to  be  sent  clear  to  Japan. 


Ever>'  girl  or  boy,  under  15  years  of 
asre,  who  writes  a  letter  for  thi.s  depart- 
ment, CONTAINING  SOME  VALUABLE  FJ\CT, 
) WN,  ON  BEES  O ' !  OTHER 
MATTERS,  will  receive  one  of  David  Cook's 
excellent  five-cent  Sunday-school  books. 
Many  of  these  books  contain  the  same 
that  you  find  in  Sunday-school 
books  costing  from  $1.00  to  $1.50.  It  you 
have  had  one  or  more  books,  give  us  the 
names  that  we  niav  not  senrJ  the  same 
twice.  We  h.Tve  ik.w  iii  sto.^k,  six  different 
hooks,  as  follows:  Silv,i- k',v>,  Sl»-cr  Off, 
The  Giant  Killer,  Tlir  Kohv'F.uiiilv,  Res- 
cued from  Egypt,  and  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar- 
Room. 


THE  BABY  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

ELL,  little  friends,  Huber  has  been 
sick.  Is  it  not  sad  to  see  a  baby 
sick?  For  a  few  days  he  tried  to 
play,  but  he  couldn't ;  and  finally  he  just  lay 
in  his  crib  all  day  feverish,  moaning  plain- 
tively. How  anxiously  we  watched  for  his 
little'  smiles,  and  .tried  to  make  him  notice 
us  !  In  the  evening  i  held  him  a  little,  while 
his  mother  fixed  the  crib  for  him,  and  all  at 
once  he  turned  over  and  made  a  grab  at 
something.  It  was  some  letters  he  saw  stick- 
ing in  my  pocket.  I  tried  to  have  him  take 
something  else,  but  he  whopped  over  and 
grabbed  the  letters  in  both  of  his  hands,  and 
then  began  to  crumple  them  to  hear  them 
rattle,  and  finally  pushed  them  into  his  lit- 
tle mouth,  and  tried  to  sing  as  he  does  about 
his  play.  We  all  rejoiced,  because  we 
thought  he  seemed  better  ;  and  pretty  soon 
he  was  really  better,  and  would  laugh  and 
coo  and  sing  in  his  way.  Didn't  you  ever 
hear  a  baby  eight  months  of  age  sing  ? 
Well,  he  does  not  sing  any  tune,  but  he  just 
made  a  noi.se  like  an  old  biddy  in  a  spring 
morning,  when  she  feels  happy.  He  always 
sings  when  he  eats  his  breakfast.  AVell, 
when  he  got  so  he  could  laugh  right  out  loud 
with  a  real  boyish  laugh,  then  we  knew  he 
was  Jt  great  deal  better. 

My  little  friends,  did  you  ever  hear  an 
eight-months-old  baby  laugh  out  loud  ? 
How  it  seems  to  bubble  fourth  in  that  deli- 
cious, childlike  strain!  IHs  sister  Blue 
Eyes  had  fixed  a  shawl  over  her  head  in  a 
sort  of  comical  way,  and  then  she  would  run 
toward  him,  and  he  would  make  his  hands 
lly,  and  feet  too,  and  then  just  "ha  ha" 
right    out.    The    whole    family    gathered 
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around  him,  and  then  we  had  to  laugh  right 
out  too.  Now,  if  your  baby  was  never  sick, 
you  do  not  know  "how  happy  and  thankful 
we  felt  to  have  him  well  again,  and  able  to 
laugh  and  crow  and  play.  Poor  little  dears! 
what  do  they  know  about  sickness  and  sor- 
row and  pain  ?  But  they  are  (lOd's  children, 
you  know,  as  well  as  ours,  and  he  has  said,— 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air:  tor  they  sow  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns;  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much 
better  than  they?-MATT.  6:20. 

My  pa  has  33  standi  of  bees.  I  have  brown  C'>e8.  I 
have  a  little  sister.  She  has  blue  eyes.  She  is  three 
years  old.    I  go  to  school.    I  read  in  the  first  reader. 

Steolville,  III.  Cora  Suesberry,  age  6. 


My  pa's  bees  keep  him.  I  !ike  bees  first  rate,  but  I 
like  honey  better.  The  bees  bite  with  their  tails, 
but  the  honey  doesn't.  My  pa  has  13  stands,  and 
they  are  wintering  well.  Bees  get  honey  from  Indi- 
an tobacco  here.  Edward  E.  Vicary. 

Morrison,  Col.,  Jan.  13, 1884. 

THE   PALED  BEE-YARD. 

This  summer  we  gathered  more  honey  from  our 
hives  than  any  of  our  neighbors.  We  have  our  bee- 
yard  paled  in  now,  and  the  bees  fly  over  and  through 
the  cracks.  I  love  to  look  at  them.  The  worms 
killed  one  colony  this  fall,  and  it  was  the  best  one 
too;  we  got  a  great  deal  of  honey  from  it. 

JOHNNIR  W.  Cat.dwei.i,,  age  V2. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Ga. 

MANDA'S    LETTER. 

My  schoolmate  said  that  you  would  send  every 
little  girl  a  book  that  would  send  you  a  letter,  and 
she  said  that  you  were  a  great  bee-man.  We  have 
some  bees,  but  they  are  dying  off  for  want  of  honey. 
We  did  have  about  21  hives  full.  My  papa  does  not 
take  the  Juvenile,  but  I  am  going  to  coax  him  to 
take  it.  Manda  Pruser,  age  11. 

Defiance,  Ohio.  

honey  from  sumac. 

Pa  had  12  hives  last  spring,  and  now  he  has  31. 
Last  winter  the  moths  killed  one  stand.  Pa  took  a 
good  deal  of  honey,  but  he  did  not  weigh  it.  The 
bees  gather  honey  of  the  sumac  and  other  flowers. 
This  summer  has  not  been  a  very  good  honey  year. 
Charles  A.  Kyle,  age  13. 

Houston,  Mo.,  Oct.  30,  1883. 

FROM  14  TO  28,  AND  6d0  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

I  am  a  little  boy,  and  my  pa  has  28  hives  of  bees. 
He  had  only  14  ia  the  spring.  He  got  more  than  600 
lbs..of  honey,  and  has  got  all  his  bees  in  the  cellar, 
except  2.  He  has  a  board  fence  along  the  north  side 
of  where  his  bees  are  in  the  summer,  to  keep  the 
cold  wind  off  them.  He  has  a  fence  along  the  north 
side  of  his  grapevines.  Harry  Hartman. 

Clarksburg,  Grey  Co.,  Ont.,  Jan.  3, 1884. 


why  a  clothes-pin  is  not  just  as  good  as  a 
napkin-ring.  It  certainly  will  answer  the 
purpose,  if  anybody  likes  them. 

ABBIE'S  MOTHER,  AND  HER  BEES. 

We  have  39  stands  of  bees.  I  have  one  stand  of 
my  own.  We  have  a  little  house  to  put  them  in,  in 
winter.  Wehave  hay  underthem,and  hay  between, 
and  pa's  haystack  almost  over  them.  Mamma  said 
she  will  sell  out,  if  she  can.  She  said  it  is  too  hard 
work  for  her.  Abbie  Sears,  age  9. 

Ashland,  Neb  ,  Jan.  3,  lf84. 

Now,  Abbie,  we  have  had  quite  a  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  bee-keeping  is  too  heavy 
work  for  women.  Jf  I  understand  it.  your 
mamma  would  rather  take  side  with  the  af- 
firmative,  would  sheV 

THE  MOTHERLESS  CHILDREN. 

Well,  Uncle  Amos,  it  has  been  a  good  while  since 
I  wrote  to  you.  Since  then,  my  ma  has  died  and  left 
me  and  my  sister  to  keep  house.  She  died  very  sud- 
denly on  the  night  of  May  11.  I  am  14  years  old,  and 
my  sister  is  11.  I  have  two  little  brothers  and  two 
little  sisters,  the  oldest  7  years,  the  youngest  3  years. 

I  I  also  have  one  large  brother,  IT  years  old.    Pa  had 

I  the  misfortune  to  lose  almost  all  his  bees  last  winter, 
on  account  of  not  getting  them  packed  away  in  time. 
He  was  summoned  on  a  jury  just  about  the  time  he 
should  have  packed  them,  and  was  away  for  five 
weeks.  He  has  been  thinking  of  having  his  name 
placed  in  Blasted  Hopes.  Coal  oil  is  good  to  taKe 
wax  off  your  hands.  I  was  at  Sunday-school  once 
this  summer.  Thereis  no  Sunday-school  nearer  than 
Milo  — that   is  about  six  miles  from  our  house.    1 

I  don't  suppose  I  shall  go  to  school  this  winter,  for  I 
must  keep  house  for  pa,  and  help  take  care  of  the 
little  ones.  ,  Lou.  F.  Hall. 

j      Indianola,  Warren  Co.,  Iowa,  Nov.  27, 1881. 

!  May  God  bless  and  help  you,  my  little 
friend. 


CLOTHES-PINS  VS.   NAPKIN-RINGS. 

My  brother  has  two  swarms  of  bees,  and  they  are 
living  over  winter  so  far.  I  will  tell  you  a  cheap  plan 
for  a  napkin-holder.  Take  a  nice  white  clothes-pin 
and  put  a  pretty  picture  on  it  near  the  top,  and  tie 
a  bright  ribbon  in  a  bow  just  above  the  split,  and 
place  the  napkin  in  the  pin.  If  you  think  this  is 
worth  a  book,  please  send  me  Silver  Keys. 

CLAR.i  Beecher. 

Hanna  City,  Peoria  Co.,  Ills.,  Jan.  16, 1884. 

Well  done,  Clara.  Your  fact  is  a  novel 
one,  certainly,  and  I  confess  I  can  not  see 


I     Our  bees,  three  colonies,  are  all  we  are  going  to  try 
1  to  winter  this  year.    They  are  in  good  shape  for  win- 
[  ter,  if  plenty  of   natural  stores  is  of   any  account. 
Each  hive  has  eight   Langstroth  frames  filled  com- 
pletely with  honey  and  brood.    We  are  trying  a  new 
way  to  protect  them  from  the  weather  (or,  at  least, 
it  is  new  to  us)    this  winter.     "^Ve  leave  the  upper 
stories  on  empty,  and   lay  a  device  (I  do  not  know 
I  whose  to  call  it)  on'top  of  the  frames  to  raise  the 
1  cushion,  or  make  a  passage  for  the  bees,  and  fill  the 
I  rest  of   the  upper  story    with  short  cut  straw,  just 
I  thrown  in  loose,  and  the  cover  put  on,  and  then  the 
I  whole  hive  enveloped  in  corn-fodder. 

I  will  tell  you  the  way  we  put  the  fodder  on.  Just 
I  take  two  little  poles  that  will  bend  easily;  stick  one 
end  in  the  ground,  and  bend  over  and  stick  in  the 
ground,  and  another  pole  the  reverse,  so  that  the 
bows  cross  right  over  the  hive.  Then  commence  and 
set  fodder  the  same  as  it  is  shocked  in  the  field,  and 
tie  with  straw  at  the  top,  and  you  have  a  nice  little 
house  that  will  keep  out  wind  and  rain;  and  if  the 
bees  do  die,  the  fodder  will  not  spoil. 

Our  Sabbath-school  is  still  in  progress,  and  papa 
says  they  will  try  tokeep  it  upall  winter— somcil^g 
that  has  never  been  accomplished  in  this  neighbor- 
hood yet.  The  weather  ia  very  rough  and  cold  now 
here.  It  makes  a  person  shrug  up  bis  shoulders  to 
hear  the  wind  whistle  around  the  house. 

Victoria  J.  Fields. 
Valley  Point,  Pa.,  Nov.  28, 1883. 
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A  SHORT  LETTER  FROM   A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

Pa  has  six  colonies  of  bees.    They  are  paclied  in 
chaff.    I  like  honey,  but  I  do  not  like  stings. 
Newburg,  O.,  Jan.,  1884.       Lottie  Kelly,  age  5. 


I  helped  my  rncle  George  take  care  of  his  bees 
last  summer,  and  we  had  lots  of  honey.  My  pa  is  a 
mason,  and  I  carry  brick  for  him  when  there  is  no 
school.  Geo.  D.  Hilton,  age  V. 

Fremont,  Mich.,  Dec.  36, 1883. 


FROM  13  TO  39,  AND  400  LBS.   OF   HONEY. 

My  brother  keeps  bees.  He  started  iu  the  spring 
with  13  colonies;  increased  by  natural  swarming  to 
30,  and  got  400  lbs.  of  honey.  His  bees  are  blacks, 
but  he  intends  to  get  Italians  next  spring. 

Lieury,  Ont.,  Dec,  1883.     George  Durr,  age  10. 

FLORA'S  little  LETTER. 

My  pa  keeps  bees,  and  I  like  them  and  honey  too. 
1  have  got  a  little  brother,  8  months  old;  he  has  blue 
eyes.  He  is  a  cunning  little  fellow.  I  have  been 
only  27  days  to  school.         Flora  J.  Kymph,  age  0. 

Port  Erven,  N.  Y. 

little  chickens  on  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

My  brother  has  10  stands  of  bees;  he  had  11,  but 
s^me  one  broke  one  all  to  pieces  to  get  the  honey. 
We  have  6  little  chickens.  We  found  them  under 
the  barn  Christmas  day,  and  we  have  got  them  all 
yet.  Lizzie  Margrave. 

Nohart,  Nebraska^ 

cutting  a  bee-tree,  and  what  they  found  in  it. 

Last  summer  pa  found  two  bee-trees.  This  fall 
he  cut  one  of  them,  and  got  only  a  few  empty  combs. 
He  sold  eight  swarms  this  fall.  We  got  about  400 
lbs.  of  hoaey  this  year. 

Freddie  A.  Pease,  age  10. 

Kingsville,  Ohio,  Dec.,  1883. 

ELMER'S    REPORT. 

I  thought  I  would  tell  you  how  pipa  is  getting 
along  with  his  bees.  We  have  40  colonies,  mostly  in 
your  chaff  hives,  and  the  rest  packed  ia  chaff  on 
summer  stands.  He  has  suld  15  colonies,  to  gooff 
next  spring.  I  have  two  little  brothers,  3  and  4  years 
eld.  Elmer  S.  Dieffenbach,  ageO. 

Crosskill  Mills,  Berks  Co  ,  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1884.      . 


A  RAT  IN    A    BEE-HIVE. 

My  brothers  keep  bees.  Winter  before  last  they 
bought  3  swarms;  this  summer  they  had  35,  but  3  of 
them  died.  The  other  day  a  rat  got  into  one  of  the 
hives,  and  stirred  the  bees  up  so  that  some  of  them 
came  in  the  house  and  Hew  around  my  mother's 
htad.  L.  E.  Kincaid. 

Pleasant  Kid^e,  N.  C,  Jan.  13,  1884. 

FEtANK   AND  HIS    WHITE    LEGHORNS. 

My  pa  has  50  Stands  of  Italian  bees,  and  took  out 
3000  lbs.  of  honey.  He  gave  me  one  hive  of  Italians. 
1  took  out  80  lbs.  of  honey.  1  have  a  team  and  har- 
ness and  buggy.  I  have  worked  in  the  field  since  I 
was  8  yeai-s  old.  I  have  a  fine  yard  of  white  leg- 
horns, and  I  sell  eggs,  $2.00  for  13. 

Ogden,  la.,  Jan.  13.       Frank  Connelly,  age  14. 


HATTIE  THE    BEE-GIRL. 

'^havc  very  good  luck  with  my  bees;  all  are  in 
good  order.  1  keep  them  un  their  summer  stands 
all  winter.  It  is  warm  to-day.  They  are  Hying  as 
in  summer.  I  call  my  department  the  "Yellow 
Band."  I  have  three  hives;  father  has  20;  I  have  a 
good  time  in  summer.  Hattie  the  Bee-Girl. 

State  Line,  Miss.,  Dec.  36, 1883. 


from  3  TO  5,  AND  100  LBS.  OF   HONEY. 

This  is  my  first  letter.  I  thought  all  summer  I 
would  write,  but  I  went  to  school,  and  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  work  to  do  at  home.  My  pa  bought  3  stands 
of  bees  last  fall;  they  swarmed  5  times  last  sum- 
mer. We  took  100  lbs.  of  honey  out  of  one  hive; 
there  is  one  hive  we  have  not  got  any  honey  from. 

Afton,  la.,  Dec,  1883.  Ida  C.  Uray,  age  11. 

HOW  SADIE  GOT  STUNG  IN  THE   NIGHT. 

My  pa  keeps  bees.  He  had  14  stands,  but  he  sold 
one.  Sometimes  I  help  pa  tend  them.  I  have  been 
stung  twice  — once  when  we  were  hunting  for  the 
queen,  and  the  other  time  was  in  the  night  when  I 
was  ia  bed.  It  had  got  in  the  house  somehow,  and 
got  on  my  ear.  Sadie  Boggs,  age  11. 

Endicott,  Neb.,  Jan.  24. 1884. 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  T-YEAR-OLD   BOY. 

I  live  at  my  grandpa's.  My  uncle  Robert  keeps 
bees.  He  has  18  stocks.  Sometimes  I  put  on  my 
gloves  and  veil,  and  help  him.  I  have  two  bantam 
chickens,  a  kitten,  and  we  have  two  Jersey  calves 
and  two  canary  birds.  AVe  have  a  horse  we  call 
Dolly.  I  went  to  school  until  the  snow  got  too  deep 
for  me.  J.  Clinton  Denham,  age  7. 

St.  Clairsville,  O,  Jan.,  18S4. 


HOW    OUR  bees  AttE    GETTING   ON. 

Our  bees  are  in  the  cellar.  There  are  26  stands, 
and  one  of  them  is  mine.  I  got  them  a  little  way 
from  our  house,  on  a  maple-tree.  We  found  two  in 
the  woods  near  our  house,  but  we  have  not  got 
them  yet.  We  did  not  get  much  honey  this  year, 
but  we  will  try  it  anothor  year.  Pa  is  going  to  make 
an  observatory-hive  this  winter.       Wm.  Tyrrell. 

LaPorte,  Ind.,  Dec.  13,  18(53. 


LYDIA  AND  HER  THREE  WHITE  DUCKS. 

Pa  has  8  colonies  of  bees.  Last  summer  3  of  them 
swarmed.  We  got  a  good  bit  of  honey  from  our 
bees.  In  the  summer,  when  they  swarm,  I  go  out 
and  see  pa  hive  them.  1  like  to  see  the  little  busy 
bees  gather  honey  at  the  flowers,  for  I  like  honey 
very  well.  I  have  3  white  ducks;  they  come  every 
evening  for  some  corn.         Lydia  Martin,  age  11. 

Goodville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  25, 1884. 


EVA'S  report  OF    HER    PA'S  BEE-CAVE. 

Pa  has  fed  out  400  lbs.  of  honey  to  the  bees.  Our 
bee-cave  is  38  ft.  loni;',  7  feet  wjde,  and  7  ft.  deep, 
and  covered  with  3  ft.  of  earth,  and  a  roof  over  that. 
There  is  a  ventilator  in  one  end,  1  foot  square,  and  a 
door  in  the  oth9r  end.  They  winter  perfect  every 
time,  without  any  dwindling.  Next  time  I  write  I 
will  tell  you  about  pa's  bee-feeder. 

Eva  L.  Farrington. 

Strawberry  Point,  la.,  Nov.  6, 1883. 


LETTER  FROM  A  4-YEAR-OLD  BEE-GIRL. 

lama  little  bee-girl.  Don't  you  like  me?  Won't 
you  send  me  a  book?    You  sent  Minerva  one. 

DaIsy  Bell  Duncan,  age  4. 
Black  Lick,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa  ,  Dec,  1.«S3. 

AVby,  Daisy,  it  would  be  funny  if  I  did  not 
like  little  girls  four  years  old,  who  can 
write  letters,  and  a  bee-girl  besides.  Why, 
il  makes  me  real  happy  to  tltink  i  have  got 
such  little  friends.  \Ve  send  you  a  book, 
with  great  pleasure.  Your  letter  was  very 
nicely  written,  even  if  you  did  not  put  in 
any  periods  and  other  marks ;  but  I  guess 
we  have  got  it  all  right,  haven't  we  ? 
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ANNIE'S  FIRST  LETTER. 

My  brother  has  29  colonies  in  the  cellar,  and  one 
outside.  I  help  him  to  put  frames  and  section  box- 
es together.  Annie  S.  Grinskll,  age  9. 

Baden,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,  Jan.  16, 1884. 

FANNIE,  AND  THE  QUEEN  SHE  FOUND  "TWO  TIMES." 

Pa  has  9  swarms  of  bees.  He  found  one  swarm  in 
the  woods.  They  were  Italians.  We  had  3  swarms 
to  commence  with  last  spring.  I  helped  look  for  the 
queen,  and  I  found  her  2  times.  I  like  to  look  tor 
queens.  I  put  on  a  veil,  and  go  out.  One  skip  made 
30  lbs.  of  comb  honey.  Fannie  B.  Mathews. 

Katonah,  N.  Y.     

lizzie's  report. 

Papa  has  5  swarms  of  bees.  He  had  7,  but  3  went 
away  this  summer.  He  has  them  in  Simplicity 
hives,  surrounded  with  rough  boxes  packed  with 
leaves;  he  has  been  taking  Gleanings  for  two  or 
three  years;  he  says  if  he  don't  get  more  honey  next 
year  than  this  you  must  give  him  a  corner  in  Blast- 
ed Hopes.  Lizzie  Battles. 

Blairsville,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec,  1883. 

5000  LBS.  op  comb  honey. 
My  father  has  about  100  hives  of  bees  at  our  place, 
and  about  30  at  a  place  five  miles  from  here,  that  a 
man  works  for  extracted  honey.  Father  works  for 
comb  honey;  he  got  5000  lbs.  last  year.  He  built  a 
new  shop  last  fall.  He  has  a  horse-power  for  his 
shop.    He  is  making  a  sawlng-machine  now. 

Jewell  Taylor,  age  10. 
Forestville,  Minn.,  Jan.  10, 1884. 


I  am  the  little  girl  to  whom  you  sent  the  nice  book 
called  the  Roby  Family.  It  was  a  good  book.  We 
all  read  it,  and  send  many  thanks  to  you.  I  can  not 
tell  you  about  bees,  as  you  wish  little  boys  and  girls 
to,  but  pa  says  he  will  get  some  next  summer.  Per- 
haps I  can  say  some  thing  about  the  busy  little  bees, 
but  I  do  want  another  one  of  your  books.  Will  you 
send  me  Kescurd  from  Egypt? 

Amy  C.  McKesson,  age  13. 

Brccksville,  O.,  Jan.  31, 1884. 


sub-earth  ventilation;    by  one  of   the  juven- 
iles. 

My  pa  keeps  about  60  swarms  of  bees.  I  am  almost 
a  bee-keeper  myself.  I  manage  the  honey-gate 
when  pa  is  weighing  honey.  He  has  made  a  venti- 
lator for  getting  fresh  air.  The  air  comes  through 
the  ventilator  4  feet  below  the  top  of  the  ground, 
and  the  air  from  the  ventilator  is  not  much  warmer 
or  colder  than  the  air  in  the  cellar. 

Bruce  Colton,  ago  9. 

Waverly,  Iowa,  Dec.  30, 1883. 

the  BEES  that  ABSCONDED,  AND  THE  OTHERS 
THAT  DIED. 

We  have  13  swarms  of  black  bees.  Last  summer 
the  first  swarm  we  had  was  a  big  one,  and  it  came 
out  about  ten  o'clock,  and  it  commenced  to  make 
comb;  in  the  afternoon  it  came  out  and  went  off. 
We  have  not  had  much  surplus  honey  this  year,  for 
it  was  a  bad  year.  Last  spring  four  of  our  skops 
died.    Will  you  tell  me  what  made  them  die? 

Walter  L.  Morris,  age  13. 

Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  39. 1883. 

Why,  Walter,  it  would  be  a  pretty  hard 
matter  to  tell  why  your  bees  died,  without 
more  facts  in  the  case,  unless  I  should  say 
it  was  for  want  of  breath.  Was  it  not  for 
lackof  food,  Walter? 


MOLASSES  FOR  WINTER  FOOD. 

I  received  Silver  Keys  in  safety,  but  have  not  got 
it  read  through,  as  I  go  to  school  and  do  not  have 
much  time  to  read.  My  brother  has  got  his  bees 
packed  in  chaff  hives  for  winter,  and  he  feeds  them 
molasses  every  day.  Katie  M.  Briqgs. 

Deposit,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27, 1883. 

Friend  Katie,  unless  your  brother  has  bet- 
ter molasses  than  I  have  ever  found  under 
that  name,  I  am  afraid  he  will  have  trouble 
in  wintering.  I  wish  you  would  let  us  know 
in  spring  whether   they   come   through  all 

right  or  not.        

3000  LBS.  OF  honey;  the  black  pony,  and  the 

WHITE-CRESTED  BLACK    POLANDS. 

My  father  keeps  50  stands  of  bees,  and  took  out 
3000  lbs.  of  honey.  I  have  one  stand.  My  father 
packed  them  late  in  the  season,  and  I  did  not  get  any 
honey.  My  bees  are  Italians.  I  found  one  great  big 
swarm  of  bees  in  the  grove.  I  have  a  little  black 
pony,  and  I  rode  at  our  fair,  and  got  first  premium 
when  I  was  9  years  old.  I  have  a  yard  of  white-crest- 
ed black  Polish  chickens,  and  sell  eggs  at  $3.00  per 
13.  Sarah  Connelly,  age  13. 

Ogden,  Iowa,  Jan.  13, 1884. 

BEES  THAT  WERE  PUT  UP     STAIRS,  AND     HOW    THEY 
TURNED  OUT. 

My  papa  caught  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  corn-fleld; 
and  when  cold  weather  came  he  put  them  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  up  stairs,  and  in  the  house.  They  would 
come  out,  and  papa  would  have  to  catch  them  and 
put  them  back;  and  when  spring  came  he  had  no 
bees  at  all.  Now,  my  papa  bought  a  stand  of  Italians 
last  spring;  he  swarmed  them  twice  last  summer; 
thinks  he  will  have  better  success  this  summer.  He 
sent  for  500  of  your  pound  sashes. 

William  Hasenyager. 

Tecumseh,  Johnson  Co.,  Neb.,  Jan.  18, 1884. 

1  presume,  William,  your  pa  did  not  put 
the  bees  up  stairs  after  that,  l^nless  you 
have  a  good  dry  dark  frost-proof  cellar  I 
think  they  had  better  be  outdoors,  packed 
in  chaff.  I  have  never  heard  of  very  good 
success  with  bees  up  stairs.  Light  gets  in 
during  warm  days  ;  and  when  the  winter  is 
verv  cold,  it  is  apt  to  freeze. 


I  thought  I  would  tell  you  how  pa  is  getting  along 
with  his  bees.  We  started  in  to  winter  9  colonies 
last  winter;  doubled  to  7  in  the  spring,  and  had  31 
this  fall;  doubled  to  18.  We  got  about  40Q  lbs.  this 
fall.  Pa  hasn't  any  extractor  yet,  but  thinks  he  will 
have  to  have  one.  I  will  tell  you  how  pa  winters  his 
bees.  He  leaves  them  on  their  summer  stand,  and 
cuts  coarse  slough  grass,  ties  it  in  small  bunches, 
sets  it  up  nicely  around  the  hives,  like  shocks  of  rye 
or  wheat,  and  ties  a  cord  around  near  the  bottom, 
and  around  the  top.  He  has  very  good  luck  getting 
through  the  winter.  This  was  a  very  poor  season 
for  honey,  as  it  was  so  wet  and  cold  and  windy.  Pa 
has  bought  50  new  Simplicity  hives.  He  has  not  got 
frames  enough  for  them.  He  thinks  he  will  have  to 
order  some  for  them  from  you.  Pa  is  well  pleased 
with  the  A  B  C  book  and  the  smoker  you  sent  him. 
We  are  going  to  school  this  winter,  and  we  like  our 
teacher  very  much.  I  say  we;  1  mean  myself  and 
my  twin  sister  Louisiana.  I  have  a  little  sister  8 
years  old.  She  says  it  seems  we  get  so  many  books 
from  you  we  ought  to  know  you. 

Alabama  Allison,  age  14. 

Beaver  Crossing,  Seward  Co.,  Neb.,  Dec,  31, 1883. 
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My  father  has  no  bees.  We  had  some,  but  when 
winter  came  they  died,  and  we  never  had  any  since. 
I  hare  seven  sisters  and  one  brother.  I  should  like 
to  come  and  see  your  little  boy  Huber. 

Sophia  Haselbarth,  age  12. 

Defiance,  Ohio,  Nov.  28, 1883. 


My  pa  has  50  stands  of  bees.  He  is  going  to  pack 
them  soon  for  winter.  We  pack  our  bees  in  the  cel- 
lar. We  did  not  have  much  honey  this  year.  I  am 
not  going  to  school  this  week.  I  have  got  a  little 
baby  brother.  His  name  is  Fred.  I  think  Fred  is  a 
prettier  name  than  Peter.  Lina  Langton. 

Windham,  O.,  Oct.  29, 1883. 


.JOHNNY   AND  HIS  BROTHER;   THE  BEES,  AND  THE 
CALF. 

My  brother  and  I  have  three  hives  of  bees.  My 
grandpa  was  moving  bees  Saturday.  We  have  seven 
head  of  cattle.  I  have  one  calf,  and  I  call  her  Rose. 
This  summer  a  swarm  of  bees  went  over  our  house. 

Montrose,  Lee  Co.,  Iowa.  John  E.  Alvis. 


ARTHUR   AND  HIS  PETS. 

As  my  sister  wrote  you  a  letter,  I  thought  I  would 
write  too.  Pa  has  got  one  stand  of  bees  I  call  mine. 
He  said  it  was  the  biggest  stand  of  bees  he  had. 
As  the  other  boys  are  telling  what  their  pets  are,  I 
will  tell  you  what  mine  are.  I  have  a  pet  cat,  and  a 
pet  lamb.  My  lamb  got  its  leg  broken  last  summer. 
The  Sunday-school  had  a  Christmas-tree  here.  I  got 
a  box  of  water-colors.  I  love  to  paint  with  them. 
This  is  my  first  letter.  Arthur  W.  Coombes. 

Memphis,  Ind.  

My  pa  bought  a  swarm  of  hybrids  last  spring. 
They  increased  to  four.  The  two  last  ones  were 
small,  so  he  fed  them  sugar  so  they  would  have  plen- 
ty of  honey  to  winter  on.  This  fall  he  bought  six 
more,  so  now  he  has  10  fine  Italians  and  one  Syrian. 
The  mother  of  one  Italian  swarm  is  an  imported 
queen  that  came  from  your  place.  I  like  honey,  and 
like  to  see  the  bees  work;  they  sting  me  sometimes. 
Pa  is  going  to  send  for  the  ABC  and  Gleanings 
this  week,  and  a  smoker. 

Bettsvile,  O.  John  H.  Whitney,  age  11. 


HOW  MAMMA  GOT  THREE  SWARMS  OF  BEES. 

My  father  has  17  swarms  of  bees,  and  they  all 
started  from  a  third  swarm.  They  are  all  but  one 
swarm  buried  in  the  garden,  and  the  other  is  in  the 
cellar.  They  are  all  in  old-fashioned  hives.  Papa  is 
going  to  get  some  new  hives.  What  kind  do  you 
think  would  be  best?  Last  summer  papa  went  fish- 
ing, and  told  mamma  that  she  could  have  all  the 
bees  that  came  out,  and  there  were  three  swarms 
when  papa  came  home.  He  thought  mamma  had  a 
pretty  good  day's  work.    We  live  on  a  big  farm. 

DeRuyter,  N.  Y.  Anna  Lewis,  age  12. 


A  CAUTION  ABOUT  USING  SMOKERS. 

Pa  commenced  last  spring  to  take  care  of  bees; 
he  bought  12  swarms;  they  swarmed  nearly  all  of 
the  time;  he  has  28  swarms.  He  had  bees  in  &1 
hives,  but  other  bees  robbed  2,  and  he  got  Are  into 
one  with  his  smoker  while  taking  off  honey  which 
scorched  the  bees,  and  melted  the  honey  before  he 
discovered  it.  He  has  about  COO  lbs.  of  white  comb 
honey,  and  about  40  lbs.  of  buckwheat  comb  honej:, 
besides  some  extracted. 

Moravia,  N.  Y.  Minnie  M.  Whitney,  age  13. 

Minnie,  tell  your  pa  to  be  careful  to  give 
the  smoker  a  puff  ju3t  before  he  blows  the 
smoke  on  the  bees,  and  then  he  won't  get 
any  sparks  in  the  hives. 


A  NICELY  ARRANGED  APIARY  OF    115  HIVES. 

Pa  has  115  colonies  of  bees,  and  I  help  him  in  the 
apiary,  and  go  to  school  whenever  there  is  one  in 
the  district.  Pa  has  a  Barnes  foot-power  saw,  and 
enough  material  cut  in  shape  for  75  two-story  Lang- 
stroth  hives,  and  a  honey-extractor,  uncapping-can, 
lamp  nursery,  and  lots  of  other  things.  He  has  his 
bees  in  the  orchard,  and  winters  on  the  summer 
stands,  packed  with  straw  and  leaves,  and  he  has  a 
screen  of  evergreens  about  13  or  15  feet  high,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  orchard. 

Oliver  R.  Moss,  age  12. 

Colchester,  111.,  Jan.  21, 1884. 


THE  NEW  house,  ETC. 

As  my  sister  Maud  wrote  to  you,  I  thought  I 
would  write  too,  as  I  was  10  years  old  last  December. 
We  arc  living  in  our  new  house,  and  we  find  it  very 
comfortable,  through  this  cold  weather.  This  is  the 
first  letter  I  have  written;  I  go  to  Sabbath-school, 
but  I  have  not  been  since  we  burned  out,  for  I  have 
not  had  any  thing  to  wear.  Pa  has  got  some  of  his 
bees  down  cellar,  and  some  outdoors,  packed  away 
for  winter.  Those  that  are  down  cellar  are  happy. 
Does  th^;  new  railroad  come  near  you?  If  it  does,  I 
am  coming  out  there  to  see  your  little  Huber  that  I 
have  read  so  much  abciut. 

Nellie  May  Lathrop. 

Marshall,  Mich.,  Jan.  7, 188i. 


HENRY'S  OPINION  OF  THE    SIMPLICITY   HIVE. 

Father  has  S  swarms  of  l>ees.  We  have  the  Sim- 
plicity hives;  this  winter  we  made  eight  boxes.  I 
have  a  swarm  too.  The  Simplicity  hive  is  a  very 
handy  box  for  bees,  but  some  people  say  they  don't 
like  the  Simplicity  hive.  They  say  that  j-ou  can't 
see  if  they  have  honey  or  not;  but  we  like  them,  as 
they  are  so  handy  to  look  at,  if  they  have  the  sec- 
tions full.  I  like  to  be  about  the  bees  when  Ihey 
swarm.  I  like  to  help  to  hive  them.  Jonathan 
Horst  has  17  swarms,  and  he  made  boxes  in  our  shop. 
We  have  a  circular  saw,  and  a  little  horse-power  to 
run  it,  and  he  made  12  boxes. 

Henry  W.  Martin,  age  ]:>. 

Goodville,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  1884. 


CLARA'S  ACCOUNT  OF  CUTTING  A   BEE-TREE. 

Papa  has  6  stands  of  bees,  all  packed  over  head 
and  ears  in  chaff.  They  are  all  hybrids  but  one 
Italian.  They  made  what  I  call  lots  of  honey.  One 
young  swarm  made  (i'J  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  pound 
sections.  As  we  have  no  basswood  here,  don't  you 
think  that  was  well  done  ?  Papa  got  a  queen  from 
Mr.  Doolittle,  but  she  was  a  hybrid ;  then  when  they 
swarmed  they  went  to  the  woods.  Papa  and  Uncle 
John  found  one  in  a  tree.  The  man  who  owned  the 
tree  did  not  want  it  cut,  so  they  climbed  up.  Papa 
said  it  was  a  large  pine-tree.  It  was  70  feet  up  to 
where  the  bees  were,  and  they  cut  a  hole  and  took 
the  honey  out.  They  got  6  big  buckets  full  of  comb 
honey.    They  let  it  down  with  a  long  rope. 

Clara  Huston,  age  Ki. 

Somerset,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


CHARLEY'S  FIRST  LETTER. 

Ma  has  18  colonies  of  bees.  She  commenced  two 
years  ago  with  three  hives.  Her  bees  didn't  do  very 
well  last  summer.  Ma  keeps  geese,  ducks,  turkeys, 
and  hens.  I  have  two  sisters  and  two  brothers.  My 
pa  is  a  farmer.  He  has  5  "eighties,"  all  improved 
but  40  acres.  We  have  three  span  of  horses,  pigs 
and  cattle,  four  cats,  one  dog,  aud  lots  of  doves.    1 
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took  my  music  lesson  a  week  ago.  I  love  music.  I 
go  to  school.  I  haven't  missed  one  day,  nor  been 
tardy.  I  like  my  teacher.  I  do  lots  of  chores.  This 
is  my  first  letter.  If  you  can  read  this,  please  send 
me  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room. 

Charles  Abtis,  age  10. 
Augusta,  Eauclaire  Co.,  Wis.,  Jan.  21, 1881. 

A  PAPA  WHO  doesn't  DRINK  NOR  SMOKE  NOR 
PLAY  CARDS. 

Papa  has  two  bee-yards  —  one  here  and  one  in  Olm- 
stead.  He  has  but  two  hives  here.  He  says  they  did 
not  freeze  up  this  time,  in  spite  of  being  the  coldest 
weather  we  ever  had.  Papa  makes  all  his  hives 
himself,  and  sells  a  good  many  besides.  He  doesn't 
drink  nor  smoke  nor  play  cards.  He  is  the  best 
papain  this  wide  world.  I  shall  keep  bees,  too,  this 
coming  summer,  and  so  will  my  little  brother  John- 
ny. Bertha  Kuehne. 

Cairo,  111  ,  Jan.  35, 1884. 


HARRY'S    PROBLEM. 

My  pa  has  19  swarms  of  bees,  mostly  in  chaff  hives. 
One  swarm  went  away  last  summer,  but  pa  followed 
them  to  a  tree.  Last  fall  he  cut  the  tree  and  got  30 
lbs.  of  honey.  Pa  said  he  would  give  me  a  swarm  of 
bees  if  I  would  make  a  Simplicity  hive.  I  have  a 
problem  for  you.  A  man  had  an  8-gallon  jar  full  of 
oil;  also  a  5  and  a  3  gallon  jar,  and  wanted  to  divide 
the  oil  equally  between  the  5  and  the  8  gallon  jars. 
How  would  he  doit?  Pa  sent  for  the  Story  of  the 
Bible,  and  I  have  it  nearly  read  through.  We  all 
like  it.  Haury  L.4barge. 

Ada,  Kent  Co.,  Mich.,  Jan.  25, 1884. 

Harry,  why  wouldn't  it  do  to  call  it  honey, 
instead  of  oil.  and  then  you  know  it  would 
be  just  right  for  a  bee-paper  V  By  the  way 
we'have  to  change  honey  around  here,  we 
might  have  to  do  that  very  thing.  Who  will 
tell  Harry  how  we  shall  have  to  manage  it  V 

FRO.M  8  TO  25,  AND  300  LBS.   OF  CO.MB  HONEY. 

EotTOR  Gleanings:— My  brother  and  I  keep  bees. 
Winter  before  last  we  bought  three  hives,  and  they 
increased  by  natural  swarming  to  eight  the  first 
year;  all  came  through  the  winter  strong.  Last 
spring  we  had  a  lively  time  of  it  during  swarming 
season.  They  increased  to  25  large  swarms.  We 
took  300  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  the  spring,  from  8 
hives.  The  summer  was  so  dry  that  we  did  not  get 
any  honey  this  fall.  The  winter  was  so  mild  up  to 
Christmas  that  the  bees  have  been  flying  out  of  the 
hives.  Bat  it  turned  suddenly  cold,  and  snowed, 
and  left  some  of  the  little  fellows  sticking  to  the 
fence-rails.  Being  overcome  by  the  cold,  they  could 
not  get  back  to  the  hive.  We  also  noticed  one  little 
fellow  creeping  on  the  snow,  but  he  soon  froze  to 
death.  We  supposed  it  had  been  run  out  of  the 
hive  for  some  misbehavior.  W.  T.  Kincaid. 

Gastonia,  N.  C,  Jan.  It,  1884. 


HONEY  AND  POLLEN  IN  JANUARY. 

1  had  10  stands  of  bees  in  Simplicity  hives.  One  of 
them  died;  five  are  Italians,  and  the  rest  are  black. 
We  had  lots  of  pollen  on  the  Itith  of  this  month.  Four 
and  five  bees  came  at  a  time.  This  day,  the  18th  of 
January,  lots  of  pollen.  The  bees  are  falling  down 
in  the  sand  because  of  pollen.  There  have  been  lots  of 
little  blue  tlowers  in  bloom  all  winter.  The  bees  get 
their  pollen  and  honey  from  willow.  The  one  that 
died  was  a  nucleus.  Charue  Rusk,  age  16. 

Milwaukee,  Oregon,  Jan.  18,  1884. 

Thank  you,  Charlie.  It  is  quite  interest- 
ing to  get  the  knowledge  of  the  countries 


that  you  juveniles  give  us.  Now,  I  did  not 
know  before  that  Oregon  is  so  much  warmer 
than  it  is  here.  I  had  got  a  kind  of  idea  it  is 
cold,  because  it  is  away  up  north  by  Canada. 

REPORT  FROM  A  FOUND.\TION  MACHINE,  BY   ONE   OF 
THE  JUVENILES. 

The  machine  that  you  sent  pa  works  nicely.  We 
have  made  31  lbs.  on  it.  We  have  51  swarms  of  bees. 
They  are  all  alive  yet,  nearly  all  in  chaff  hives.  We 
have  had  some  very  cold  weather,  down  to  22°  be- 
low zero.  Pa's  bees  made  about  900  lbs.  comb  honey 
in  1-lb.  sections.  They  would  have  made  more,  but 
we  could  not  stop  them  from  swarming.  We  hived 
28,  and  put  as  many  back,  and  one  went  to  the 
woods.  Pa  never  puts  unsealed  brood  in  new  hives, 
and  he  never  had  more  than  two  swarms  go  away,  in 
seven  years.  D.  E.  C.  Routzon. 

Findlay,  Ohio,  Jan.  7, 1884. 


FROM  16  TO  40,  AND  700  LBS.  OF  HONEY. 

Pa  had  17  stands  of  bees.  He  lost  one  in  winter, 
and  several  were  very  weak.  He  has  increased  to 
40,  and  taken  700  pounds  of  honey  — 500  extracted, 
and  the  rest  in  one-pound  sections;  33  are  in  your 
chaff  hives,  all  painted  white,  with  brown  corners 
and  top,  each  with  its  number  in  the  center  of  the 
front,  with  the  upper  story  filled  with  forest-leaves, 
the  rest  in  the  cellar.  I  have  a  little  sister.  She  has 
blue  eyes  too.  As  all  other  little  girls  are  telling 
what  they  can  do  to  help  their  mammas,  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  can  do.  I  wash  dishes,  sweep,  and 
churn,  and  take  care  of  the  baby.  I  go  to  school.  I 
am  in  the  third  grade.  I  feed  the  chickens,  and 
hunt  the  eggs  when  I  get  home  from  school. 

Pearl  E.  Vinant,  age  8. 

Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.,  Dec,  1883. 


HOW    THOMAS     HELPED    HIVE  A  SWARM  OF  BEES 
BAREFOOTED. 

My  father  has  41  stands  of  bees;  he  is  wintering  11 
in  chaff  hives,  and  30  in  the  cellar.  I  hope  any  won't 
die,  for  I  like  to  see  them  swarm.  It  is  hard  for  my 
father  to  tend  to  them,  as  he  has  but  one  leg.  The 
other  was  lost  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  13, 1803.  I  help 
him  as  much  as  I  can  about  them.  When  he  takes 
off  honey  I  carry  it  to  the  house.  I  have  thi-eo 
brothers.  The  youngest  one,  the  bees  don't  like 
nor  does  he  like  them.  When  they  sting  him  it 
makes  him  sick.  Last  summer  two  stands  swarmed 
at  the  same  time,  and  alighted  in  the  same  tree.  In  a 
cluster.  I  had  to  be  careful  where  I  stepped,  for  I 
was  barefooted.  I  climbed  the  tree  and  shook  them 
otr  In  the  swarming-box.  I  held  till  my  father  got 
through  the  fence.  They  were  not  light.  We  put 
them  in  the  same  hive  in  the  afternoon.  We  took 
half  the  frames  that  were  in  that  hive,  and  put.  into 
another.  Thomas  Stock,  age  13. 

Nashua,  Iowa,  Jan.  10, 1884. 


FLORENCE'S  FATHER  AT  THE  FAIR. 

Pa  Started  with  15  colonies  of  bees,  and  increased 
to  30  colonies.  He  took  the  first  premium  at  the 
county  fair  at  Charleston,  Ind.,  on  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey,  bees,  extractor,  honey-knife,  and 
bee-hive.  He  made  an  observatory-hive,  so  they 
could  see  the  bees.  There  was  a  crowd  around  him 
all  the  time,  to  see  and  ask  about  the  bees.  Pa  has 
got  one  colony  of  hybrids  which  made  him  2G6  lbs.  of 
extracted  honey.  Ho  could  have  taken  50  more  lbs., 
but  he  wanted  to  feed  it  to  the  other  bees.  He  did 
not  have  any  trouble  in  selling  his  honey.  He  could 
have  sold  more  than  ho  did,  if  he  had  had  it  to  sell. 
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Every  time  our  neighbors  had  a  swarm  come  out, 
they  would  come  to  pa  to  have  him  hive  them,  and 
get  a  hivetf  him  to  put  them  in.  I  visited  the  Louis- 
ville exposition  last  fall.  I  saw  the  "  baby  engine," 
and  saw  them  weaving  gingham.  My  u'ncle,  James 
M.  Gray,  had  a  hominy-mill  there.  Uncle  James 
has  got  bees,  but  he  is  afraid  of  them. 

Florence  E.  Coombes. 
Memphis,  Ind.,  Jan.  13, 1884. 


FROM  9  TO  20,   AND  $68.00  IN  MONEY. 

Pa  has  20  colonies.  He  reads  bee  journals  and 
books  all  the  time.  He  had  9  colonies  last  spring, 
and  he  sold  bees  and  honey  to  the  amount  of  $68.00, 
and  increased  to  19  by  swarming.  He  getsl6,-';j  cts. 
for  extracted,  25  cts.  for  comb  honey.  We  lieep 
plenty  for  our  own  table,  and  ma  puts  it  on  the  table 
every  meal  —  bread  and  butter  and  milk.  I  am  afraid 
of  bees,  but  I  can  tell  when  they  are  robbing  and 
swarming.  I  know  the  queen,  and  can  tell  drones 
and  workers.  Our  honey  candies  in  cold  weather 
now;  but  before  we  moved  across  the  street,  our 
honey  never  candied.  Pa  is  a  carpenter,  and  makes 
all  hives.  He  wanted  me  to  study  the  bee-books, 
and  read  the  journals,  and  be  a  bee-keeper.  I  am 
almost  nine  years  old.  I  should  like  the  Giant  Kill- 
er. The  clerk  who  opens  the  mail  will  please  put 
this  at  once  in  the  purple  basket. 

Johnny  Lawrence. 

Linnville,  Ohio,  Jan.  28, 1884. 

Well,  I  declare.  Johnny,  yon  deserve  the 
Giant  Killer,  and  I  thank  you,  too,  for  the 
excellent  report  yon  have  given  iis.  But  if 
all  the  juveniles  demand  that  their  letters  be 
put  into  the  purple  basket,  what  will  become 
of  the  other  folkjjj' 

another    hive  with   open    cracks,   and   split 
from  top  to  bottom. 

As  I  have  been  studying  in  the  house  a  good  deal 
lately,  I  have  noticed  the  bees  considerably.  The 
old  box  hives  that  did  not  have  caps  on  were  wet  in- 
side, while  those  that  had  caps  on  were  dry;  so  I  got 
all  the  caps  I  could,  and  put  them  on.  Pa  has  kept 
bees  a  good  many  years,  and  one  winter  tbe  bees,  all 
but  one  hive,  winter-killed,  and  that  one  was  an  old 
box  hive  that  was  split  clear  up  and  down.  We 
have  that  one  yet,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  strongest 
swarm  we  have,  for  it  always  sends  out  several  strong 
swarms.  There  are  cracks  on  both  sides  of  it;  ono 
of  them  is  nearly  half  an  inch  wide,  so  we  give  our 
bees  plenty  of  air  on  top.  There  is  one  swarm  in  a 
Langstroth  hive  that  I  do  not  believe  will  live  until 
spring,  unless  it  is  fed.  Will  you  please  tell  what  to 
feed  them?  I  have  been  studying  my  ABC  lately, 
and  have  got  to  "  Hive-Making." 

Edwin  J.  Stickle. 

Macomb,  111.,  Jan.  35, 1884. 
We  have  pretty  good  proof,  Edwin,  that 
bees  winter  with  ventilation  such  as  you 
mention,  when  they  would  die  without  it ; 
but  I  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  giving 
too  much  ventilation ;  for  instance  :  Yester- 
day was  a  warm  day,  and  the  bees  were  fly- 
ing, and  we  examined  some  of  the  hives. 
Well,  they  were  found  to  be  all  right,  except 
one.  This  one  was  opened  late  in  the  fall, 
to  get  some  bees  to  put  in  with  some  queens. 
Whoever  opened  it  did  not  put  back  the 
chaff  cushions  properly,  and  an  opening  was 
left  right  up  through  to  the  cover.  The  bees 
were  all  dead,  and  a  good  many  of  them  had 
crawled  up  througli  this  opening.  Feed 
your  bees  candy,  as  directed  in  your  ABC. 


THE  OIL-WELL. 

Papa  has  11  hives  of  bees,  and  I  have  one.  Six  are 
in  the  cellar,  and  six  outside.  But  this  cold  weather, 
from  zero  down  to  30°  below,  we  would  rather  have 
had  all  of  them  in.  Papa  has  an  oil-well  and  a  feed- 
mill  attached  to  the  oil-well  engine.  He  ground 
about  4000  bushels  of  grain  into  feed  the  last  year. 
The  mill  is  an  18-inch  vertical  buhr  stone.  The  oil 
we  get,  we  use  in  the  lamps  just  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  well.  It  is  good  oil,  and  safer  than  some  of  the 
refined  oil.  It  produces  only  three-fourths  of  a  bar- 
rel per  day;  was  drilled  in  1877.  This  is  my  first  let- 
ter. If  you  think  it  worth  a  book,  please  send  Silver 
Keys.  Mary  E.  Somerville,  age  8. 

Brady's  Bend,  Pa.,  Jan.  26,  1884. 

Well,  now,  Mary,  that  letter  is  a  very  in- 
teresting: one  —  to  me,  anyhow.  I  once  sunk 
a  well  lor  oil,  but  I  did  not  get  any.  I 
should  think  that  three-fourths  of  a  barrel 
of  oil  a  day,  good  enough  to  burn  in  lamps, 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  ground,  would  be 
quite  a  nice  thing  to  have.  Is  it  not  won- 
derful to  think  of  getting  oil  out  of  wells? 
I  can  remember  when  no  one  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing  ;  and  what  do  you  suppose  they 
had  to  read  by  eveniugsV  Why,  just  greasy 
tallow  candles.  1  suppose  some  of  you  chil- 
dren nowadays  would  hardly  know  what  a 
tallow  candle  is  for.  May  God  be  praised 
for  the  oil,  as  well  as  for  the  honey  and  all 
other  blessings. 


A  COUPLE  OF  PRINTED  LETTERS   FROM  GEORGE  AND 

JESSE. 

MISTEK  ROOT,  DE.\K  SIR:-I  SEE  SOME  OF 
THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ARE  PRINTING  TO  YOU, 
SO  I  THOUGHT  I  WOULD  PRINT  YOU  A  LETTEK, 
AS  I  CAN  NOT  WRITE.  I  HAVE  TWO  LITTLE 
BROTHERS  AND  O.NE  LITTLE  SISTER.  I  AM 
THE  OLDEST  OP  ALL  MY  PA  KEEPS  BEES.  HAS 
?5  SWARMS.  ALL  ITALIANS.  MY  LITTLE  BROTH- 
ER ALMOST  TWO  YEARS  OLD  USED  TO  FOLLOW 
PAPA  OUT  W  HE  NT  HE  WENT  TO  WORK  WITH 
THE  BEES.  HE  WOULD  PUT  HIS  HANDS  ON 
TOP  OF  A  CHAFF  HIVE.  AND  STAND  ON  HIS 
TIPTOES.  AND  THEN  HE  COULD  JUST  PEEK 
OVER  INTO  THE  HIVE.  PAPA  SAYS  I  MAY 
SEND  YOU  A  REPORT  OF  HIS  BEES  AND  HON- 
EY. HE  COMMENCED  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1880 
WITH  TWO  SWARMS,  BOUGHT  OP  DAN  WHITE; 
IN188L  EXTRACTED  120  LBS.  HONEY.  AND  IN- 
CRE.ISED  TO  SIX;  IN  1883,  EXTRACTED  900  LBS. 
HONEY;  INCREASED  TO  16;  188.3.  EXTRACTED 
840  LBS.,  AND  INCREASED  TO  35.  HE  MAKES 
ARTIFICIAL  SWARMS,  AND  BREEDS  ALL  HIS 
QUEENS  FROM  AN  IMPORTED  QUEEN  HE  GOT 
FROM  YOU.  WE  NEVER  HAVE  LOST  A  .SWARM. 
GEORGE  KNAPP,  AGE  7. 

ROCHESTER  DEPOT,  O.,  JAN.,  1884. 


I  WANT  TO  PRINT  SOME  TOO.  WE  ALL  GO  TO 
CHURCH  AND  SUNDAY-SCHOOL.  MY  PAPA'S 
NAME  IS  N.  A.  KNAPP.  HE  SAYS.  ASK  MR. 
ROOT  IF  HE  EVER  HAD  A  YOUNG  QUEEN  CO.M- 
MENCE  TO  LAY  AS  LATE  AS  OCTOBER  2.5,  AND 
DRONES  FLYING  NOV.  4.  MAMMA  GIVES  US 
ALL  THE  HONEY  WE  WANT  TO  EAT. 

JESSE  KNAPP,  AGE  5. 

ROCHESTER  DEPOT,  O.,  JAN.,  1884. 

Yes,  Jesse,  I  have  had  queens  commence 
to  lay  as  late  as  October,  although  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  ever  saw  any  drones  fly  in 
November. 
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For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  pain  the  whole 
worM.  anfl  lose  or  forleit  his  own  salt?  —  Luke  9: 35, 
New  Version. 

,UR  prayer -meeting  liad  closed  at  half- 
past  six  on  Sunday  evening,  and  I  was 
just  about  half  a  mile  from  home.  The 
weather  was  very  cold  indeed  ;  but  as  I  have 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that  I 
can  always  keep  warm  if  you  will  let  me  go 
on  foot,  i  did  not  anticipate  any  thing  un- 
pleasant. Before  I  got  home,  however,  I 
began  to  fear  my  ears  would  freeze.  I  held 
my  mittens  over  them,  but  this  prevented 
my  swinging  my  arms,  and  so  I  got  quite 
chilly  before  I  got  into  the  house.  JMotvvith- 
standing  being  cold  and  supperless,  some- 
thing seemed  to  be  telling  me  that  I  ought 

to  attend  the  meeting  at  the  church, 

where  a  number  of  our  hands  had  been  going, 
and  some  had  risen  for  prayers.  I  told  Mrs. 
R.  I  wanted  some  supper  real  quick,  because 
I  felt  as  though  I  ouglit.to  go  to  meeting. 

"But  you  won"t  get  your  ears  warm  before 
meeting  time,  my  husband,  to  say  nothing 
of  getting  your  supper."  And  so  I  began  to 
think  perhaps  I  wouldn't  go.  So  much  zeal 
such  a  cold  night  would  look,  at  least  to  the 
friends  at  home,  a  little  singular.  Js'ow,  in 
my  younger  days  I  used  to  pride  myself  a 
little  on  being  singular,  and  used  to  like  to 
have  folks  make  observations  on  my  eccen- 
tricity. Uf  late  years  I  have  felt  this  to  be 
wrong  and  wicked,  and  have  studied  to 
avoid  singularity.  Are  there  any  of  you.  my 
friends,  who  have  had  that  same  kind  of  feel- 
ing, that  you  like  to  be  thought  odd  and  pe- 
culiar V  "Well,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  it 
is  a  grievous  sin.  It  is  a  sin  against  God  and 
your  fellow-men.  It  mars  your  value  in  so- 
ciety, and  your  ability  to  be  of  use  to  your 
fellow-men.  If  you  are  a  Christian,  you 
have  no  right  to  want  to  be  thought  funny, 
or  different  from  other  people.  You  can 
hardly  do  so  and  be  truthful  and  honest ;  and 
your  first  duty  toward  your  God  and  your 
fellow-men  is  to  be  frank,  honest,  and  sin- 
cere. After  I  had  finished  my  supper,  and 
had  got  somewhat  warmed,  I  still  felt  that  I 
ought  to  go  to  that  meeting  ;  and  even 
though  it  was  late,  I  decided  to  go  ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  so  decided,  I  felt  a  sort  of  peace 
that  seemed  to  say  I  was  doing  right.  I  of- 
ten h.-ive  these  'impulses,  as  you  know, 
friends,  and  I  almost  always  get  a  blessing 
when  I  follow  them.  Please  bear  in  mind, 
that  1  mean  rigJit  impulses.  We  have  im- 
pulses to  evil,  as  well  as  to  good,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  sad  mistake  indeed  to  confound 
the  two  in  the  least. 

Preaching  had  commenced  wiien  I  got  in, 
and  I  did  not  catch  the  text ;  but  the  good 
pastor  was  telling  a  little  story  by'w^ay  of  il- 
lustration. The  story,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member, was  something  like  this  : 

A  man  who  had  been  greatly  addicted  to 
intemperance,  and  who  had  promised  to 
break  oK  so  many  times  that  his  wife  had  al- 
most lost  hope,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  a 
waste  of  words  to  make  any  more  promise.s, 
or  have  any  more  talk  about  it,  was  in  deep 
remorse  and  sorrow,  after  a  terrible  spree  he 


had  just  passed  through.     What  should  he 
do  ?    He  commenced  in  this  way  : 

"My  dear  wife,  I  am  going  to  stop  drink- 
ing."'    These  words  fell  on  her  ears  without 
awakening  any  feelings  of  joy,  for  it  was  the 
old,  old  story.     He  resumed  :  "  This  time  I 
will  put  it  in  writing.'"     At  this  she  bright- 
ened a  little,  but  not  much  ;  for  what  good 
would  writing  do  for  a  man  who  had  no  re- 
spect for  his  word  ?     The  next  sentence  al- 
most gave  her  a  ray  of  hope.    Said  he  :  "  I 
will  put  it  in  writing,  and  will  send  for  our 
j  family  physician  to  sign  it  for  me,  and  to 
!  help  me.     We  will  also'get  the  pastor  of  our 
church  to  unite  with  me  to  witness  my  sig- 
nature, and  to  help  me  to  be  a  man."'    As 
she  was  a  professing  Christian,  this  gave  her 
I  a  great  thrill  of  hope ;  for  we  all  know  that 
where  a  man  goes  to  God,  as  did  the  prodi- 
gal son,  with  humility  and  sincerity,  Satan's 
work  is  at  an  end.     "More  than  this,  my 
dear   wife,   the   doctor    and    the    minister 
I  and  myself  with   you,  if  you  will  go,  will 
'  visit  all  the  saloons  in  our  place,  and  every- 
I  where  that  intoxicating  drinks  may  be  pro- 
cured.    We  will  show  them  the  paper  and 
the  signatures  ;  and  if  it  be  a  possible  thing 
to  save  me,  it  shall  be  done.'" 

All  that  he  directed  was  done,  for  the  min- 
I  ister  and  doctor  gladly  consented  to  their 
part,  (what  minister  and  doctor  would  not? ) 
I  and  everybody  rejoiced,  for  it  seemed  that 
'  our  poor  weak  friend  had  made  a  sure  thing 
of  it  this  time.    He  had  himself  brought 
I  about  prohibition.     Do  you  want  to, know 
!  how  it  turned  out,  friends?  He  was  a  sober. 
i  steady,  industrious  man  for  just  about  eight 
I  months.     At  the  end  of  that  time  his  wife 
j  was  notified  that  he  was  at  a  neighboring 
I  town  some  eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  in  a 
'  state  of  helpless  intoxication,  and  that  she 
I  had  better  come  and  get  him  home.    Only 
I  (i  od  knows  of  the  sorrow  and  grief  that  at- 
tend a  poor  wife  who  is  called  upon  to  pass 
through  scenes  like  this.     Had  it  not  been 
for  the  knowledge  that  he  posesssed,  that 
liquors  could    be  obtained  by  going   to  a 
neighboring  town,  he  might  never  have  fall- 
en.    God  grant   that  the  time  may  come 
speedily  when  this  work  may  be  stopped. 
Now  for  the  man  of  our  illustration,  or  was 
he  indeed  amanV     How  much  manhood  is 
there  about  one  who  has  broken  his  word 
and  his  promise  so  manyjtimes  that  no  one 
wants  to  hear  him  promise  any  more  V   Does 
not  the  world  say  with  almost  one  voice, 
that  the  7nan  part  is  gone  ?    The  soul  is 
gone  ;  the  God  part  that  is  in  us  all,  if  you 
choose,  has  been  bartered  away  and  sold, 
and  Satan  rules.     Satan  owns  the  man,  soul 
and  body.    'J'he  common  version  of  our  text 
is,  in  fact,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he 
shall  srain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soulV"'    Our  good  pastor  was  trying  to  tell 
the  people  there  assembled,  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  losing  their  souls  right  here 
in  this  world. 

Within  the  past  few  monttis,  my  mind  has 
been,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  turned  a 
great  deal  toward  steam-boilers  and  steam 
heating.  It  has  been  an  interesting  study 
for  me  to  follow  the  intricacies  of  the  laws 
of  heat  and  the  laws  of  condensation  ;  and  in 
carrying  steam  over  to  our  house,  queer  facts 
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have  been  brought  to  my  notice.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  want  a  steam-boiler  to  do  work, 
we  must  look  out  for  the  outlets.  Lf  steam 
is  esca|)iug  at  any  point,  even  a  mile  away 
from  the  boiler,  the  engineer  may  pile 
in  shavings  and  coal,  and  do  his  utmost, 
and  yet  not  keep  the  steam  up.  When 
every  thing  is  tight,  the  steam  set  free  even 
under  one  little  boiler  may  do  a  vast  amount 
of  work,  and  serve  over  a  vast  territory.  Jt 
will  warm  np  thfi  house  as  if  by  magic,  turn 
great  wheels,  melt  wax  and  honey,  cook  food, 
and  prove  a  wonderful  help  in  many  depart- 
ments of  life  ;  and  while  it  is  kept  within 
bounds,  the  engineer  has  not  a  very  difficult 
task  to  keep  every  thing  moving  nicely. 
JL,et  even  a  little  leak  show  itself,  however, 
and  although  the  steam  that  lirsti  escapes  is 
so  insigniticant  as  to  make  no  perceptible 
difference,  if  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked, 
soon  wears  the  orifice  larger,  and  by  and  by 
it  whistles  through  with  a  shrill  scream,  as  it 
were.  The  pressure  on  the  pipes  of  the  whole 
institution  diminishes,  and  seems  to  rush 
frantically,  as  it  were,  to  the  place  of  outlet. 
The  machinery  slacks,  the  great  pipes  cool 
off,  and  so  long  as  this  little  opening,  far 
away  and  out  of  sight,  it  may  be,  remains 
nncared  for,  the  whole  steam-boiler  is  for 
the  time  almost  useless.  How  should  the 
steam  in  the  pipes,  far  away,  know  that 
there  is  a  place  of  exit  here?  And  why 
should  the  whole  establishment  suffer  from 
just  this  one  little  flaw  V 

So  it  is  with  a  human  life.  We  learn  from 
ancient  history  that  'J'hebes  had  a  hundred 
gates,  i  have  sometimes  thought  that  there 
are  a  hundred  gates,  or  places  of  danger, 
to  the  human  heart  While  all  of  these  are 
closed,  or  carefully  guarded  by  the  vigilant 
owner,  he  is  auspful  member  of  society;  but 
let  one  in  the  hundred  get  open,  or  unguarded, 
and  the  soul  of  the  man  oozes  out,  little  by 
little,  and  he  is  a  lost  soul.  The  man  may 
be  perfect  in  every  respect,  except  that  he 
has  longings  for  strong  drink  that  sometimes 
overpower  him.  If  they  have  overpowered 
him  once,  they  will  be  pretty  sure  to  do  so 
again,  and  each  time  he  yields  he  is  less  of  a 
man.  If  he  has  a  violent  temper  that  he 
sometimes  gives  way  to,  this  is  another  open- 
ing through  which  manhood  may  go  If  he 
is  addicted  to  untruth,  and  has  become  hard- 
ened so  that  he  does  not  scruyjle  to  falsify 
when  he  thinks  he  won't  be  found  out,  steam 
has  commenced  to  escape  ;  and  if  the  break 
is  not  ])romptly  closed,  the  man  is  soon  use- 
less. l)id  you  ever  know  a  person  whom 
you  had  learned  to  put  no  dci)endence  in  r 
and  have  you  noticed  how  quickly  everybody 
found  it  out,  even  the  children?  And  the 
poor  fellow,  iniconscious  of  his  fall,  goes 
through  the  world  passing  falsehood  for 
truth,  and  thinks  nobody  detects  it. 

Within  a  few  days  back,  another  opening 
has  occurred  to  me  where  one's  usefulness 
and  value  to  society  ooze  out,  and  it  is  a  sin 
of  which  most  of  us  are  more  or  less  guilty. 
It  is  in  falling  into  a  habit  of  commencing  a 
great  many  things  which  we  never  finish— 
of  scattering  our  powers.  A  farmer  chops  a 
tree  down,  and  then  lets  it  lie  and  rot ;  a 
mechanic  begins  a  machine  or  a  vehicle,  and 
consoles  himself  by  thinking  that  some  day 


when  he  feels  like  it  he  will  finish  it  up. 
Pretty  soon  the  individual  has  a  life  full  of 
half-finished  projects.  He  gets  behind  hand 
and  in  debt,  while  if  all  the  labor  he  had  be- 
stowed on  this,  that,  and  the  other  were 
utilized  and  turned  into  cash,  he  might  be 
outof  debt,  and  have  a  little  surplus  besides. 
Such  habits  are  like  escaping  steam,  that 
will  ruin  a  man  if  he  does  not  shake  them  off 
and  free  himself.  .Now,  it  is  not  only  direct 
falsehoods,  evil  liabits.  and  half-finished  tasks 
and  things  of  this  sort,  that  c.iuse  a  man  to 
lose  his  soul  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have 
put  it,  but  there  are  things  not  at  first  as  a])- 
])arent  as  the  positive  sins,  that  may  lead  to 
the  same  result.  When  we  laid  the  steam- 
pipes  over  to  our  liouse.  I  declared  to  the 
men  who  were  doing  it  that  the  pipes  must 
be  absolutely  dry,  and  therefoie  on  my  own 
responsibility,  although  they  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  really  necessary,  I  had  a  tile  under- 
drain  laid  in  the  ground  under  the  box  that 
held  the  pipes.  During  the  flood  of  water 
we  had  a  few  days  ago,  while  the  ground 
and  many  outlets  were  held  fast  in  frost,  the 
water  backed  up  in  this  drain,  and  covered 
the  steam-pipes.  I  was  watching  for  the  ef- 
fect. The  engineer  soon  announced  that  he 
could  not  keep  up  steam  possibly,  although 
every  outlet  was  absolutely  tight.  The  trou- 
ble was,  ice-cold  water  had  backed  up  and 
covered  the  steam-pipes ;  and  before  steam 
could  be  made  to  pass  through  these  pipes, 
this  whole  body  of  ice  water,  with  the  cold 
wet  ground  surrounding,  must  be  raised  to 
the  boiling-point  of  water.  The  consequence 
was,  that  while  there  was  no  opening  in  the 
pipes,  the  ice  water  surrounding  them  con- 
densed the  steam  as  fast  as  the  boiler  coiUd 
make  it,  and  such  an  immense  draft  on  the 
powers  of  the  boiler  and  fuel  was  more  than 
it  could  stand.  When  the  steam  was  shut 
off  from  tliis  line  of  pipes,  all  went  well. 

You  see.  friends,  although  there  was  no 
break  or  flaw  in  the  pipe,  the  surrounding 
influences  made  almost  as  much  difference 
as  a  break  would.  A  young  man  with  the 
best  of  parents,  under  the  influences  of 
friends,  home,  and  Sunday-school,  Christian 
people,  and  all  else  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear,  is  not  safe  against  the  corrupting  in- 
fluer.ces  of  bad  society  and  late  hours. 
It  would  corrupt  a  saint  to  be  compelled 
to  be  wliere  he  daily  heard  blasphemy,  ob- 
scenity, irreverence  toward  (iod,  and  things 
of  that  kind.  jSothing  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  a  young  man  to  counteract  constant 
evil  associations  and  surroundings. 

It  is  a  Christian  duty  for  every  man  to 
keep  away  from  bad  influences  as  far  as  he 
can.  and  iieglect  no  necessary  duty.  A  part 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  includes  this  thought  — 
keep  us  from  temptation.  For  a  time,  we 
may  not  see  tliat  contaminating  influences 
are  dolus  us  harm  ;  and  we  may  think  that 
our  trust  in  God,  and  our  h'old  on  spiritual 
things,  is  such  that  nothing  can  shake  it. 
But  remember,  that  he  that  thinketh  he 
standeth  should  take  heed  lest  lie  fall.  It  is 
customary  to  cover  steam-pipes  with  a  sort 
of  non-conducting  material,  to  prevent  con- 
densation, and  1o  retain  the  heat.  And  so 
should  a  Christian  do.  He  should  surround 
himself  with  good  influences,  with  Christian 
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friends;  and  when  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  go  into  the  haunts  of  vice,  and  amonp 
the  lost,  he  should  go  protected  and  fortihed 
by  prayer,  and  by  God's  word. 

I  want  to  speak  of  another  way  in  which 
a  man  may  lose  himself,  or  lose  his  man- 
hood. Getting  into  quarrels,  or  having  dif- 
ficulties with  individuals,  is  like  leaving  the 
pipes  unprotected,  or  letting  the  steam 
escape.  Did  you  ever  notice,  dear  friend, 
that  when  yoii  once  decide  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  stand  out  with  somebody,  how  quick- 
ly another  man  seems  to  be  in  the  sime  at- 
titude, and  you  feel  it  a  duly  to  stand  out 
against  him  ?  In  other  words,  if  you  quar- 
rel with  one  man,  the  chances  are  very  great 
that  you  will  soon  quarrel  with  another,  and 
the  third  one  comes  quickly  along,  and  so  it 
goes.  If  you  have  a  lawsuit  on  your  hands, 
struggle  against  it  as  you  may,  you  will  be 
in  great  danger  of  having  another  lawsuit 
with  somebody  else  in  a  little  time,  until 
eventually  you  "have  a  lawsuit  on  your  liands 
all  the  while,  or  three  or  four  of  them.  When 
Satan  once  gets  a  finger  hold,  he  makes  dil- 
igent haste  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  and 
pretty  soon  the  man  has  lost  himself,  and 
Satan  has  him  in  his  power.  It  is  on  this 
account  mostly  that  I  am  afraid  to  go  to  law. 
I  am  afraid  of  stepping  over  the  bounds,  and 
of  going  further  than  a  Christian  ought  to 
go.  So  long  as  we  arp  entirply  out  of  the  tur- 
moil and  strife  of  tiie  world,  and  looking 
constantly  to  (iod  for  counsel  and  guidance, 
we  are  comparatively  safe  ;  but  when  it  is 
necessary  to  step  out  and  take  up  the  defen- 
sive or  offensive,  as  it  may  be.  then  miist 
the  Christian  be  careful.  AH  the  world  is 
looking  on,  and  everybody  is  saying,  '•'•  Now 
we  will  see  how  the  Christian  does."  And 
woe  betide  the  man  if  he  gets  proud  or 
haughty  or  stubborn,  or  forgets  to  seek  daily 
in  his  closet,  on  bended  knees,  God's 
guidance  and  God's  wisdom. 

It  may  be  right  to  stand  out,  it  may  be 
right  to  go  to  law.  and  it  may  be  right  to 
take  a  man  and  hold  him  up  before  the  pub- 
lic, no  matter  what  consequences  ensue ;  but 
before  we  undertake  things  of  this  kind,  my 
friends,  we  should  be  very  careful.  Ernest 
told  me,  a  few  days  ago,  that  in  one  of  the 
classes  in  college  they  were  discussina:  wheth- 
er it  were  ever  right  to  deceive.  The  pro- 
fessor, an  old  gray-haired  man,  said  to  some 
of  the  boys  who  pressed  the  question  hard, 
that  perhaps  it  might  be,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, right  to  use  deception;  but  he 
told  them,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  that 
none  but  old  men  were  ever  privileged  to  do 
things  of  this  kind.  Now,  it  is  so  about 
standing  out  in  a  way  that  brings  lengthy 
quarrels.  Almost  any  thing  should  be  sac- 
rificed, rather  than  to  get  into  a  quarrel ; 
and  when  it  is  necessary,  one  had  better  be 
pretty  well  along  in  vears,  that  he  may  have 
wisdom  and  discretion  to  enable  him  to  be 
careful  and  judicious. 

A  man's  character,  or  soul,  is  largelv  made 
up  by  his  truthfulness.  If  yon  decide  that 
circumstances  make  it  rightto  depart  from 
the  truth  just  a  littlp,  von  have  opened  a 
passage-way  for  the  steam  to  escape ;  and 
before  you  know  it,  your  very  self  begins  to 
ooze  out.     (Jne  can  not  stand  still  on  this 


ground,  for  Satan  follows  up  his  advan- 
tage ;  land  worst  of  all,  he  persuades  you  that 
you  are  all  right,  till  you  have  become  so  un- 
truthful that  your  character  is  like  the  es- 
caping steam  that  screams  as  it  liisses  from 
the  broken  urilice  ;  and  yet  while  this  is  ap- 
parent and  disgusting  to  all  the  world,  you 
yourself  don't  know  it.  If  you  would  save 
the  (iod  part  that  makes  you  a  man,  be  care- 
ful, I  beseech  yon,  my  friend,  how  you  ac- 
custom yourself  to  be  loose  about  statements 
of  fact.  If  you  have  ever  had  a  weakness 
that  way,  make  it  your  life  work  to  light  it 
down  and  trample  it  underfoot. 

And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity;  so  la 
the  tongue  amonsr  our  members,  that  it  defileth  the 
whole  body,  and  setteth  on  Are  the  whole  course  of 
nature:  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell.— James  ;3:<3. 

Now,  our  good  pastor,  at  the  close  of  his 
sermon  that  I  told  you  about  in  the  fore 
part  of  this  paper,  spoke  something  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  My  friends,  I  want  to  say  one  word  more 
about  that  man  who  had  lost  his  soul. 
Some  time  afterward,  a  colored  woman  came 
to  the  town  where  1  was  i)reaching  (lor  I 
was  the  i)astor  who  went  with  him  to  the 
saloons  with  his  family  physician),  and  this 
woman  was  enabled  so  to  iiold  up  the  cross 
of  Christ  that  he  became  converted,  and 
was  a  new  man.  Eight  years  have  passed 
since  then,  and  yet  he  stands  a  steady,  faith- 
ful, business  man  and  Christian  worker." 

At  this  point  1  could  hardly  restrain  my- 
self from  saying,  ''Praise  dod  for  this;" 
and,  in  fact,  1  concluded  I  wouldn't  restrain 
my  feelings,-even  though  L  was  in  another 
church  than  my  own.  Now,  friends,  while 
it  is  a  sad,  sad  fact  that  a  man  may  in  this 
world  lose  or  forfeit  his  soul  or  self,  for  the 
things  of  this  world,  it  is  a  glorious  thought 
held  out  to  all  lost  humanity,  that  Christ 
Jesus  died  to  save  sinners. 

The  figure  of  one  who  is  lost  through  sin 
is  a  sad  sight  indeed  ;  and  if  nature  gave  no 
remedy  and  no  help  to  those  who  had  gone 
down  to  darkness  and  death  by  folly  and 
sin,  even  though  it  were  sin  of  their  own 
choosing,  the  moral  universe  would  be  a  sad, 
sad  thing  for  contemplation.  JJlest  be  the 
words  that  a  loving  Savior  speaks  to  a  lost 
and  ruined  world.  "  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world.  lie  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk 
in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life." 
Therefore  be  not  downcast  and  discouraged, 
my  brother,  even  though  you  have  promised 
and  pledged  yourself,  and  liave  fallen  ;  and 
even  though  you  have  fallen  again  and 
again,  remember  that  He  who  died  for  us 
yet  lives,  and  that  when  all  the  world  liave 
gone  and  given  us  uj),  when  every  last  friend 
has  turned  from  us  in  discouragement  and 
disgust,  yet  those  bleeding  hands  are  held 
out  still ;  and  remember,  that  even  though 
you  are  a  sinner,  it  was  sucli  that  he  came 
into  the  world  to  save. 

For  whosoever  will  snve  his  lif.>  shall  lose  it;  but 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same 
shall  save  it.— Luke  9:21. 

For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  ho  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  bclieveth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.— John 
3:UJ. 

For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.-MATT.  18:11. 
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A    STORE-KEEPER    WHO    WILt     NOT    SELL  TOBACCO. 

m  LLOW  me,  as  a  brother  in  Christ,  to  express 
Jc^^  my  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  on  the 
— — '  healthful,  moral,  elevating  influence  of 
Gleanings  in  my  family.  I  mean  just  what  I  say; 
I  very  much  respect  you  and  your  assistants  for  the 
manly.  Christian,  outspoken,  but  kind  tones  of  the 
Gleanings  articles  and  comments,  and  prayerfully 
hope  and  trust  you  will  go  right  on  in  the  Master's 
service,  doing  all  you  can  for  him  who  has  done  so 
much  for  you  and  me.  I  hope  some  future  day  (if 
you  think  proper)  to  send  you  an  article  on  the  to- 
bacco question,  and  give  you  my  experience  thei-e- 
in.  Although  a  general  store-keeper,  I  have  fully 
decided  to  sell  no  more  of  that  health-destroying, 
expensive,  and  filthy  stuff.  J.  P.  Doney,  Sr. 

May  God  bless  you,  friend  D.,  for  your 
kind  words.  For  your  encouragement  I 
want  to  add,  that  in  "Medina  there  are  ahiQOst 
a  dozen  groceries,  and  only  one  among  the 
whole  that  will  not  sell  tobacco.  The  young 
man  who  tirst  took  this  stand  in  this  matter 
is  one  of  the  bright  new  converts  among  our 
young  Christians  ;  and  after  he  had  carried 
on  business  for  over  a  year  without  tobacco, 
he  said  he  was  willing  to  compare  sales  with 
any  grocer  in  the  town ;  so  we  have  another 
veritication  of  my  old  and  well-tried  text, 
•'  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.'^ 

I  informed  a  friend  of  mine  that  you  would  give  a 
smoker  to  any  one  who  would  stop  using  tobacco. 
He  said  if  you  would  send  him  one  he  would  stop; 
and  if  he  ever  used  it  again,  he  would  pay  you  for 
the  smoker.  G.  W.  O'Kelley,  Jr. 

Harmony  Gi-ove,  Jackson  Co.,  Ga.,  Dec.  30, 1883. 

Will  you  allow  an  outsider  to  drop  a  few  lines  in 
your  valuable  journal,  which  will  come  under  the 
head  of  Tobacco  Column?  I  shall  bs  21  years  of  age 
the  20th  day  of  January,  and  have  been  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  for  5  years,  thinking  all  the  while 
it  looked  eloquent  and  smart,  and  believing  all  the 
time  it  was  injurious  to  my  health,  or,  at  least,  older 
ones  told  me  it  was,  and  so  I  have  taken  a  pledge 
not  to  chew  or  smoke  any  more  tobacco. 

Miles,  Ky.,  Jan.  9, 1884.  J.  C.  Cloves. 

AN  unexpected  testimony. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  receiving  a  Clark  smoker 
through  the  mail,  and  later,  a  postal  statiiig  that  you 
had  sent  it  free,  "no  charge."  I  did  not  mean  to 
even  hint  at  such  a  thing  in  what  1  said  in  a  former 
letter.  Many  thanks.  But  I  can  not  imagine  wlty 
you  sent  it.  It  made  me  think  of  the  Tobacco  Col- 
umn. But  neither  any  of  my  near  relations  nor  my- 
self touch  tobacco.  Father  learned  to  use  it  when 
about  eight  years  old,  and  was  constant  in  its  use 
until  his  sons  were  becoming  "big  boys"  about 
him ;  then  for  their  sakes  he  resolved  to  be  its  slave 
no  longer,  so  he  and  four  or  five  others,  whom  he  in- 
duced to  join  him,  pledged  themselves  to  quit  its 
use  entirely  for  one  year. 

I  was  too  young  at  that  time  to  remember  much 
about  it;  but  I  often  heard  mother  tell  about  it  aft- 
erward. Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  a  very  stout 
healthy  man;  but  during  the  first  half  of  that  year 


he  became  very  irritable,  lost  his  appetite,  flesh,  and 
strength,  to  a  great  degree.  In  short,  he  became  so 
miserable  that  mother,  fearing  he  could  not  live  the 
year  out,  besought  him  to  begin  using  tobacco  again. 
He  said,  "  Well;  I  will  die,  if  that  is  to  be  the  end." 
He  did  not  die  then;  he  slowly  but  surely  regained 
even  more  than  his  former  vigor  of  mind  and  body, 
and  lived  to  complete  fully  bi§  "threescore  and  ten 
years,"  He  often  declared  he  was  more  than  re- 
paid in  own  person  for  all  the  struggle  cost  him. 
But  the  kind  Father  permitted  him  also  to  see  each 
of  his  four  sons  become  firm  aiiti-iobiicco  as  well  as 
anti-whisky  men,  and  still  the  good  w(  rk  gva  on, 
for  his  three  oldest  grandchildren  (cousins  to  each 
other,  and  already  rejoicing  in  their  privilege  of  vot- 
ing for  next  President),  as  well  as  some  younger 
ones,  are  each  following  fn  the  steps  of  their  fathers 
—  so  far,  at  least,  as  whisky  and  tobacco  are  concern- 
ed. E.  H.  McClymonds. 
Kittanning,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  11, 1884. 

There,  friends,  I  got  the  above  good  letter 
by  accident.  You  see,  our  friend  got  a  smok- 
er some  time  ago,  which  he  said  did  not  work 
very  well,  and  so  I  told  the  clerks  to  send 
him  one  of  the  latest  improved  new  ones, 
and  this  brought  out  the  above  story. 

A  RE.MARKAULE  testimony,  from    friend   ROGERS. 

DfMr  Friend:— It  seems  curious,  perhaps,  for  me 
to  addi-ess  in  this  way  a  person  I  have  never  seen; 
but  I  can  not  but  feel,  after  reading  Gleanings  for 
years,  that  you  are  indeed  a  friend,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  I  can  not  longer  refrain 
from  writing  you  my  thanks  for  the  aid  I  have  re- 
ceived from  your  writings.  I  like  the  Home  Papers; 
and  your  Tobacco  Column  may  have  been  the  indi- 
rect cause  of  my  leaving  off  the  use  of  tobacco.  At 
any  rate,  I  jeered  at  it  at  first,  and  thought  it  a  fool- 
ish addition-  to  the  pages  of  Gleanings.  What  I 
think  of  it  now,  I  leave  you  to  judge  after  reading. 

MY  experience  WITH  TOBACCO. 

■  I  have  read  with  interest  all  that  has  been  said  in 
the  Tobacco  Column;  but,  not  wishing  to  parade 
private  matters  before  your  readers.  I  had  thought 
best  not  to  say  any  thing  about  my  experience  with 
tobacco.  But  the  honorable  reports  from  W.  J. 
Endley  and  others  who  have  tried  to  abandon  the 
habit,  and  so  far  failed,  have  induced  me  to  speak 
out,  with  the  hope  that  what  I  can  say  will  not  only 
strengthen  all  in  their  good  resolutions,  but  may  en- 
courage at  least  one  struggling  brother  until  he 
shall  at  last  succeed  in  freeing  himself  from  the 
chains  which  the  habitual  and  long-continued  use  of 
tobacco  inevitably  fastens  about  us.  I  say  chains, 
because  I  consider  no  person  more  thoroughly  en- 
slaved than  the  one  addicted  to  the  every-day  use  of 
tobacco.  To  the  veteran  smoker  I  need  say  noth- 
ing to  substantiate  this  statement;  but  to  the  youth 
just  indulging  in  his  occasional  cigar,  who  thinks  it 
mere  fancy,  let  me  say,  bitter  experience  in  after- 
life will  show  you  that  it  is  a  substantial  fact.  You 
may  ask  how  I  know.    I  will  try  to  tell  you. 

I  commenced  smoking  a  cigar  octisionally  when  I 
was  Ifi  or  17  years  of  age.  At  that  time  I  had  no 
thought  of  ever  using  the  pipe.  In  fact,  the  daily 
sight  of  my  loved  father  smoking  his  short  clay  pipe, 
although  apparently  a  comfort  to  him,  made  me  re- 
solve that  I  would  never  use  it.  But  as  I  got  further 
along  with  the  habit,  a  clean  pipe  was  first- substi- 
tuted for  the  cigar,  and  finally  appetite  got  the  best 
of  me;  and  even  before  I  was  20,  none  but  the  long- 
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used,  tobacco-stained  pipe  gave  me  comfort  or  sat- 
isfaction. My  friends,  it  is  with  no  little  effort  that 
I  confess  this;  but  it  is  the  truth,  and  I  am  trying  to 
tell  the  whole  of  it.  As  time  passed  on,  and  smok- 
ing hindered  me  at  my  work,  the  habit  of  chewing 
was  easily  acquired;  and  by  this  time  my  whole  sys- 
tem was  impregnated  with  the  strength  of  tobacco. 
I  soon  began  lo  feel  some  of  its  bad  effects;  and 
when  I  learned  by  my  own  experience  that  it  was  in- 
jurious, I  concluded  to  leave  off  its  use.  I  had  al- 
ways thought  one  could  quit  at  any  time;  but  a 
single  trial  convinced  me  of  my  error.  I  had  used 
tobacco  daily  for  years.  It  had  obtained  a  strong 
hold  on  me.  I  tried  repeatedly  to  leave  it  off,  and  as 
often  went  back  to  it  after  a  fewdnys.  But  one  year 
ngo  to-day,  Jan.  7, 1  thought,  "  I  will  not  use  any  to- 
bacco to-day."  The  next  day  I  adhered  to  the  same 
resolution.  Another  and  another  day  followed 
without  its  use.  There  seemed  to  be  some  invisible 
power  helping  me.  I  began  to  feel  that  I  should 
succeed  this  time,  and,  through  the  influence  of 
(jLEANiNGS,  the  unspoken  prayers  of  my  wife,  my 
own  desire  to  set  a  better  example  before  our  three 
boys,  and  the  help  of  that  invisible  Power,  I  did  suc- 
ceed, and  am,  to-day,  thank  God,  a  comparatively 
free  man.  I  say  comparatively,  because  1  have  not 
wholly  got  away  from  it  yet.  At  times  the  old  ap- 
petite comes  upon  me  so  strongly  as  to  require  a 
strong  effort  to  resist  it;  but  I  have  resisted  it  so 
far,  and  hope  to  continue  to  do  so  in  future. 

After  an  experience  of  about  18  years  in  the  use 
of  tobacco,  I  want  to  say  to  the  young  readers  of 
Gleanings  who  may  think  as  I  did,  that  they  can 
leave  off  at  any  time,  never  touch  the  lirst  cigar. 
To  those  who  have  acquired  the  accursed  habit,  and 
now  wish  to  abandon  it,  let  me  say,  first  think  the 
matter  over,  and  resolve  firmly  that  you  will  leave 
it  off.  Do  not  wait  until  you  use  what  tobacco  you 
now  have  on  hand,  thinking  you  will  then  stop,  for 
you  will  almost  invariably  buy  more  after  a  few 
days;  but  resolve  that  you  will  stop  now.  And  hav- 
ing once  formed  this  resolution,  stand  firm,  and 
keep  it  with  a  will,  not  forgetting  to  ask  in  full  faith 
for  aid  through  Him  who  said,  "Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  in  prayer  believing,  ye  shall  receive." 

On  page  793,  last  volume,  Mr.  Koot.  you  say:  "If 
the  use  of  tobacco  be  indeed  an  evil,"  etc.  Now, 
the  best  physiciins  pronounce  it  injurious  to  health. 
Every  candid,  conscientious  man  who  has  used  it 
will  tell  you  it  is  an  injury  in  many  waj'S.  As  I  look 
at  it,  whatever  wo  do  knowingly  that  injures  our 
bodies  is  sin.  As  such,  I  hope  you  will  continue  the 
fight  against  it,  and  may  unbounded  success  every- 
where attend  your  effort. 

For  fear  you  may  think  otherwise  after  reading 
what  I  have  written,  1  will  say  that,  while  I  want  to 
be  a  good  man,  I  am  not  a  professing  Christian. 

Again  I  thank  you,  friend  Root;  and  may  jou 
long  be  spared  to  continue  ia  the  good  work. 

L.  M.  Rogers. 

Oneida  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7, 1884. 

Thank  God,  friend  11.,  for  the  news  you 
bring  of  one  more  soul  redeemed  from  the 
bondage  of  tobacco.  And  now,  dear  brother, 
let  me  beg  of  you  to  push  right  on  and 
unite  yourself  with  some  body  of  Christians 
near  you.  Do  not,  I  implore  you,  stand 
still,  and  by  so  doiirg  possibly  block  the  way 
for  somebody  else  who  may  be  just  about  to 
enter  the  gates  of  the  kingdom.  Stand  up 
before   men,  and  let  your  light  shine,  and 


tell  the  story  you  have  told  us,  and  help 
others  to  push  forward. 


Or   Letters   from    Tlios^c   Tl'Jio    have   Made 
Bee  Culture  a  Failure. 


fMUST  confess,  friends,  that  perhaps  I 
have  been  a  little  careless  in  not  looking 

'  a  little  sharper  for  reports  for  this  depart- 
ment ;  and  since  we  have  been  censured  so 
severely  by  several  of  the  friends  for  present- 
ing only  the  bright  side,  here  goes  for  Blast- 
ed Hopes. 

I  send  you  a  little  of  my  experience  with  my  bees. 
I  think  that  it  may  do  for  your  journal,  in  Blasted 
Hopes,  as  I  like  to  see  all  the  departments  kept  up; 
but  I  think  I  shall  try  the  black  bee  again  before  I 
quit.  I  shall  keep  the  Italians  for  the  coming  sum- 
mer again. 

Well,  in  1881  I  bought  one  colony  from  Mr.  A.  New- 
man, of  Chicago,  in  July,  and  a  good  one  it  was,  and 
nice  bees  they  were,  and  good  workers;  they  increas- 
ed to  two,  and  gave  50  lbs.  of  honey;  they  wintered 
all  right.  In  the  spring  of  1883  I  bought  a  queen  and 
3-frame  nucleus  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Henderson,  of  Mur- 
frecsboro,  Tenn.  They  came  all  right.  Well,  the 
queen  soon  had  the  hive  full;  they  commenced  to 
swarm,  and  they  would  swarm,  and  the  young 
swarms  would  swarm,  and  all  of  her  breed  would 
swarm,  all  summer.  Sometimes  they  would  swarm 
when  the  hive  would  be  only  half  full.  By  fall  I  had 
15  colonies.  Next  winter,  about  M  of  them  died.  I 
ought  to  say  I  got  about  50  lbs.  of  honey  that  sum- 
mer from  the  Newman  stock.  Well,  last  spring  I 
gave  them  the  best  care  I  could,  after  Doolittle's 
plan.  I  got  no  swarms  nor  a  pound  of  honey.  I 
made  two  new  swarms  from  the  whole,  but  I  think 
they  will  die  before  spring,  as  they  have  not  enough 
honey  to  winter  on.  Hugh  Williams. 

Racine,  Wis.,  Jan.  28,  1884. 

Now,  friend  W.,  I  thought  the  way  you 
started  out  you  were  going  to  give  us  a  tip- 
top "Blasted  lloper;"  but  come  to  sum  it 
all  up,  it  might  almost  do  for  Reports  En- 
couraging. Why  didn't  you  stick  to  your 
"Newman"  stock,  and  let  well  enough 
alone?  Perhaps  the  last  queen  was  part 
Hohj-Land. 

I  commenced  the  spring  of  1883  with  18  stands  of 
black  bees— 10  good  ones,  and  8  weak  ones.  The 
spring  was  wet  and  cold ;  no  honey  from  fruit-blos- 
som, and,  in  fact,  no  honey  from  any  thing,  so  the 
black-jacks  made  for  the  saloons  and  wholesale  grog- 
shops, and  died  by  thousands  inside  of  the  windows; 
and  the  consequence  was.  Hoop's  bees  petered  out 
until  there  was  not  a  handful  to  the  hive  left  when 
basswood  came  out.  Well  I  came  out  with  4(i  swarms, 
and  300  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  the  fall.  If  I  have  any 
seed  left,  in  the  spring,  I  shall  try  it  again,  as  I  am 
determined  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success,  but 
shall  Italianize  in  the  spring.  M.  S.  Rooi*. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Feb.  II,  1881. 

And  so,  friend  II.,  it  seems  that  saloons 
and  wholesale  grog-shops  are  as  bad  on  bee- 
keei)ing  as  they  are  on  Christianity,  are  they 
notV  If  we  were  going  to  have  that  state 
of  affairs  every  year.  1  believe  1  should  take 
the  bees  and  move  olf . 
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iv[:E2ii>X3Kr.^^,  ifie: 


XS,188'3=. 


Several  articles  with  illustrations  la  regard  to 
reversible  frames  are  Id  type,  but  no  room  for  them 
in  this  issue.    Look  out  for  them  next  time. 


valuable,  but  altogether  too  long  for  our  pages. 
George  House  makes  some  very  good  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  the  adulteration  of  comb  honey.  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall  follows  up  with  a  valuable  paper.    He  tells  that 

J  Thurber  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  putting  up  comb 

j  honey  in  glass  jars  with  a  label  on  it,  stating  that  the 
liquid  surrounding  the  honey  in  the  comb  is  partly 

1  corn  syrup,  and  is  put  ia  to  prevent  granulation- 
Now,  if  the  corn  syrup  is  nice,  without  any  sulphur- 

I  ic  acid  about  it  (and  I  guess  the  Thurbers  are  equal 
to  the  task  of  furnishing  pure  and  wholesome  foods 
of  almost  any  description),  I  do  not  see  what  is  the 
harm,  if  people  want  to  buy  it  so.  Comb  honey  in 
glass  jars  must  have  something  surrounding  it  that 
won't  candy,  if  it  is  to  be  a  succef  s. 


Beeswax  seems  to  stand  still  a  little  just  now,  and 
for  immediate  shipments  we  can  furnish  wax,  com- 
mon run,  for  38  cents.  "We  still  pay  33  cents  cash,  35 
trade. 

We  are  out  of  the  July  number  for  1883,  and  will 
pay  5  cents  for  them  till  further  notice.  1  don't 
dare  to  offer  10  cents  just  yet,  because  we  got  such  a 
lot  of  them  when  we  offered  10  cents  for  certain 
numbers  a  few  weeks  ago. 


THE     FLOOD. 

Many  of  the  trains  are  stopped  by  loss  of  bridges, 
and  therefore  please  don't  be  Impatient  if  some  of 
your  orders  are  not  filled  as  promptly  as  usual.  The 
goods  are  loaded  on  a  car,  ready  to  go  as  soon  as 
trains  run.  

ALSIKE  CLOVER  SEED. 

I  AM  sorry,  friends,  but  I  can  not  help  it.  Alsiko 
has  commenced  already  to  go  up,  and  is  now  worth 
$12.00  per  bushel;  $8.50  per  half -bushel;  *4.00  per 
peck,  or  23  cents  per  pound.  If  any  one  has  any  for 
sale,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  *10.50,  I  shoiiMVie  glad 
if  he  would  send  a  sample,  and  tell  how  mnch  he  has. 


Rfports  in  reg-ird  to  wintering  are  at  present 
very  favorable.  Severe  weather  in  December  and 
January  seems  to  have  done  no  particular  harm. 
The  warm,  pleasant  weather  during  the  month  of 
February  seems  to  be  quite  universal;  and  in  the 
Southern  States,  fruit-trees  are  in  bloom,  and  honey 
is  coming  in  plentifully. 


CAN  NOT  VERY  THIN  FDN.  BE  USED  FOR  WTREO 
FRAMES? 

This  is  a  question  that  Is  coming  before  us  re- 
peatedly, and  we  have  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
reports  to  settle  the  matter,  I  think.  Of  course,  if 
the  fdn.  is  made  8  or  10  square  feet  to  the  pound, 
bees  will  not  have  so  much  wax  to  build  the  comb; 
but  as  fdn.  is  now  pretty  high,  and  the  thin  will  an- 
swer equally  well  togot  all  worker  combs  after  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  sagging  of  the  wires,  there  is  no 
objection  that  I  know  of,  where  one  wishes  to  econ- 
omize in  that  way.  We  can  now  make  L.  sheets  for 
wired  frames  without  much  trouble,  as  thin  as  8 
sheets  to  the  pound.  Where  the  honey- flow  was 
quite  moderate,  perhaps  the  bees  might  bo  more 
likely  to  bite  the  fdn.  away  around  the  wires,  than 
with  that  which  runs  4  or  .5  sheets  to  the  pound. 


FEEDING   IN   FEBRUARY. 

Only  one  colony  of  bees  lost  so  far,  up  to  to-day, 
Feb.  13.  Many  of  them  are  full  of  brood,  and  quite  a 
number  have  to  be  fed.  As  severe  weather  is  liable 
to  occur  at  any  moment,  we  have  decided  to  give 
them  one-pound  cakes  of  the  old  style  bee-candy, 
described  in  the  ABC  book.  I  have  never  fed  any 
thing  better  or  safer  for  winter  feeding.  We  run  it 
into  the  little  square  tins  which  we  use  for  making 
one-pound  maple-sugar  cakes,  and  place  this  cake 
under  the  Hill  device  — over  the  cluster.  I  should 
not  dare  to  commence  feeding  maple  sugar  so  early. 
Another  thing,  the  candy  made  of  granulated  sugar 
costs  little  If  any  more  than  the  maple-sugar  cakes, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  great  deal  purer. 

With  the  large  increase  of  the  sub3cri  tio'  .istto 
Gleanings,  cnmes  a  corresponding  omouE  of  mat- 
ter sent  in  for  publication.  The  quantity  of  manu- 
scripts 8 head  is  now  so  great  that  we  can  use  but  a 
small  part  of  it;  in  fact,  a  great  pile  of  long  articles 
have  been  waiting  not  only  weeks  but  months  for 
me  to  get  time  ti)  read  them.  Worse  than  all,  quite 
a  number  of  the  friends  insist  on  my  giving  space  to 
matter  that  is.  in  my  opinion,  of  only  secondary  Im- 
ponancc.  They  urge  that  I  have  closc-d  the  subject 
at  a  point  whore  it  does  them  injustice.  As  theop- 
posiie  pfiity  often  fe<  !■<  the  same  way  about  it,  there 
will  be  really  n)  stopping-plflco;  and  so  in  default  of 
being  alile  to  lind  a  go"d  place  to  stop,  I  have  de- 
cided to  stop  in  ji  had  pirtcp.  In  one  case  I  am 
threatened  if  I  do  not  allow  the  writer  spnce  to  set 
himself  right,  before  the  i)efiple.  Now,  while  lam 
anxious  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men,  if  there  has 
got  to  be  a  free  fight  todecide  what  shall  or  shall  not 
occupy  the  pages  of  Gleanings,  let  the  fight  come; 
I  am  going  to  do  what  I  think  best  and  wisest  for 
all  concerned,  not  even  forgetting  our  juvenile  prat- 
tlers; and  if  F  get  some  bruises  in  the  fray,  I  will  try 
to  think  I  got  them  in  what  1  thought  to  bo  a  good 
cause. 


COTNVENTION    NOTICES. 

The  Western  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  hold 
the  spring  meeting,  April  24, 1884,  at  Independence, 
Mo.  CM.  Crandall,  Sec'y. 


The  North-eastern  Michigan  Ree;keppers'  Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  second  annual  meeting,  Wednes- 
day. March  .5,  1884.  at  the  Court-house  in  Lapeer. 
Hotel  rates  reduced  to  |I  00  per  day. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec'y. 


COMB  honey  in  corn  SYRUP. 

OuRth&nksarc  due  to  friend  Aspinwall,  of  the 
Bee-Keepem'  Magazine,  for  a,  report  of  theE.  N.  Y. 
B.  K.  A.,  over  two  yards  long.    The  report  is  quite 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Iowa 
and  Western  Illinois  Bee-Ktepers'  Aspocifltion  will 
he  held  at  Moore's  Hall,  No.  i:0  East  Third  Street, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  on  Thursdav,  Friday,  and' Satur- 
day, February  2],  22,  and  23, 1884. 

J.  J.  Naglk,  Secretary. 
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CIRCULARS    RECEIVED. 

W.  S.  Cauthen,  Plpasant  Hill.  S.  C.  spnds  us  hi3 
price  list  of  Italian  queens  and  Uees  for  1884. 

Howe  &  Son,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  have  sent  us  an 
8-page  lis-t  of  hives,  etc.;  pages  6x3.  map  fold. 

Henry  Drum,  Adelphia,  Ohio,  sends  out  a  14-page 
list  of  apiarian  supplies.    It  is  very  nicely  gotten  up. 

C.  M.  Goodspeed,  Thorn  Hill.  N.  Y.,  has  mniled  us 
a  4-page  list  of  bees,  queens,  fowls,  and  small  fruits. 

We  have  just  printed  for  Jas.  M.  Hyne,  Stewarts- 
ville,  Ind.,  his  price  list  of  things  pertaining  to  the 
apiary. 

E.  IT.  Cook.  Andover,  Conn.,  sends  out  a  circular 
containing  prices  of  Italian  bees  and  queens,  rubber 
stamps,  etc. 

The  Model  Bee-hive  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have 
sent  us  a  postal  circular  of  apiariju  wares  manu- 
factured by  them. 

Oliver  Foster,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  has  just  received 
from  our  press  his  price  list  cf  queens,  bees,  and 
molded  fdn.    Send  for  one. 

We  have  just  printed  for  Smith  &  Smith,  of  Ken- 
ton. O.,  their  price  list  of  bee  implements.  It  is 
Gleaninos  size,  and  the  "boys"  consider  it  the 
best,  in  some  respects,  of  any  similar  job  they  have 
done  this  season. 

M.  Kichardson  &  Son,  Port  Colborne,  Ont.,  have 
sent  us  a  16-page  circularof  things  pertainingto  api- 
culture. The  book  is  6x9,  and  reflects  considerable 
credit  on  the  printers,  as  compared  with  the  average 
circular  we  receive. 

A.  H.  Newman,  Chicago,  111.,  is  sending  out  his 
regular  annual  illustrated  catalogue,  oO  pages. 
While  the  outward  appearance  of  the  list  is  much 
the  same  as  last  year,  wc  notice  that  friend  Newman 
has  added  quite  a  number  of  novelties. 

Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass.,  has  sent  as  a  pros- 
pectus of  his  "Handy  Book."  Besides  numero\)s 
testimonials,  the  pamphlet  contains  several  illustra- 
tions showing  the  outline  of  his  manner  of  raising 
queen-cells.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  this  little 
prospectus,  which  is,  we  believe,  mailed  free. 

P.  G.  &  H.  W.  Bass.  Orford,  N.  H.,  send  us  a  circu- 
lar, illustrating  and  explaining  their  circular  bee- 
hive. The  idea  is  to  have  a  mf)vable-comb  hive  as 
compact  as  an  old-fat-bioned  log  gum.  it  is  novel 
and  ingenious,  and  no  douhf  bees  may  be  managed 
so  as  to  do  almost  if  not  quite  as  well  as  in  any  hive. 
But  without  e\er  having  seen  such  in  priiciical  op 
eration.  I  sh'>iild  feci  as  if  it  were  iwistiog  the  bees 
a  little,  as  well  as  their  owu(  r.  to  make  ihem  con- 
form to  it. 

r.  Koester.  Bockmheim.  Germany,  has  sent  us  his 
treatise  on  b<  e  culture,  oontaininfj  66  pages,  6'2k4. 
The  ordinary  Gorman  btters  are  nor.  used  in  ibis 
bonk,  but  Roman  is  ust  d  instead.  The  whole  work 
displays  that  l;it)orious  attention  todetails  that  char- 
acterizes our  Gei-man  frieniis.  The  printing  is  e.\- 
trelneiy  good.  In  the  hack  part  (jf  the  bixik  there 
lire  four  pages  of  lithographic  drawings,  giving  .'cc- 
tional  views  of  the  dittereiu  articles  made.  The 
price  is  one  mark  —about  25  cents. 


Honey.  ^  Honey. 

Great  quantities  of  it,  and  great  quantities  of 
choicest  fruit  from  new  Cuthbert  raspberry.  1  have 
really  lound  a  good  thing  at  last.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best  red  raspberry  grown:  so  say  those  who 
have  tested  it,  and  so  say  I.  Will  stand  heat  or  cold, 
wet  or  drouth.  Have  tested  it  now  for  two  years, 
and  am  really  surprised  at  the  quantities  of  honey 
gathered  from  the  blossoms;  and  that,  too,  when 
but  little  is  gathered  from  any  other  source:  bees 
continue  to  work  on  them  four  weeks. 

I  make  more  money  from  the  crop  of  berries  alone, 
than  from  any  crop  grown  on  th**  farm.  A  limited 
quantity  of  tine  plants  for  sale;  I'i  doz.  for  $1.00  by 
mail,  or  $3  50  per  100  by  rail. 

4«d  DU.  B.  F.  KINNEY,  Bloomsburg,  Penn. 

FOR    SALK 

Rfl  SWARMS  ITALIAN  BEES  in   Sim- 
tJXJ     plicity  and    improvid   American    hives. 
4-5d  S.  ALBRIGHT,  Monroe ville,  O. 


HIVES,   |§§4«   ^^ 

SEND  for  new  price  list  of  supplies  for  the  apiary. 
Hives  by  the  100  in  tlat  cheap,  and  best  quality. 
Also  rakes  and  cradles.      White's  pat.   wire  brace 
rake,  best  and  most  durable.    Send  tor  price  by  the 
dozen. 

A.   D.   BENHAM, 

4tfd-b        OLIVET,      :      EATON  CO.,    :    MICH. 

Orders  for  Italian  queens  and  comb  foundation. 
Italian  queens,  untested,  before  June  1.  $1.50:  after 
June  1.  $1.00.  Italian  queens,  tested,  before  June  I, 
$3.50;  alter  June  1.  $3.00.  10',,;  discount  on  orders  of 
5  or  more  to  one  address.  Printed  directions  for  in- 
troducing queens  sent  with  each  queen. 

Comb  fdn.  made  of  pure  beeswax,  1  lb.  to  10,  60c. 
per  lb. ;  10  to  50,  55c. :  50  to  100,  ,53c.  For  thin  fdn.  for 
section  boxes,  arid  5c.  to  above  prices. 

We  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  queens  hy  mail,  and 
fdn.  by  express  or  freight,  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  or 
Canada.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Send 
money  by  P.  O.  order,  registered  letter,  or  draft. 
Address  all  orders  to 

KENNFDY  &  L.EAHY, 
4-12d  b       Bex  11,    HIGGINSVILLE,  LAFAYETTE  CO.,  MO. 

WANTED.— To  work  for  a  first-class  man  in  an 
apiary,  on  liberal  tej-ms.    Address 
4  6d  A.  L.  Miller,  West  Toledo,  O. 


SLICED  SECTIONS  I 

A  great  saving  of  labor  and  lumber.  ''Every  hit 
as  nice  as  saiced  ones."  (See  Gleanings  of  Sept.  15). 
For  6  cents  in  stamps  we  will  send  two  sample  sec- 
tions, with  prices,  by  mail.  Catalogue  of  berry- 
crates  and  baskets  free  on  application.  Address 
BERLIN  FRUIT-BOX  CO.. 

4btfd  -  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio. 

RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE   COUNTER   STORE. 
THREE-CENT  COUNTER. 


"^  I  TINNED  WIRE,  \s  pei  lilustiation  above  |    28  |  2  50 

N        II      II    ]       is     The  abo-se  lie  \eiv  convenient  foi  wiling 

fi  \iiu       iiili    I  I  ui  vL\eraI  timesernen  mGLEANi>rb  by  hook 

iii„   It      11   t     \Mi      mils  with   a  nookcd  point     No  30  tinntil 

win    iiviiill       ini    ilsof     tolOlbs    IGl      No  36  i    nioK 

FIFTEEN  -  CENT  COUNTER. 
14  1  PAN  OE  BASIN  heai  i/  liu,  ie  tinned        U  35  |  13  00 

II   l(Ui  It      u     nulusik    p  10>4  in   acio-s 
T\\ENT\-CENT  COUNTER. 

4  I  FILE  KOUND,  9  inch  I  1  75  |  16  00 

5  I  FILE,  CANT,  for  Circular  Saws,  6  in. ..  |  1  40  |  13  50 
I  DISH  PAN,  pieced,  10-()t |  1  85  |  17  00 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENT  COUNTER. 
10  1  BALANCE.  SPRING,  4S-lb.,  Chattillon's     |  3  10  I  31  00 
T  I  FILE,  CANT,  lightning,  test  for  circu- 
lars aws,  10  inch,  see  page  15 |  3  25  1  21  00 

THIRTY-FIVE  CliNT  COUNTER. 

5  I  BIT,  carpenter's,  13-16 |  3  00  |  35  00 

SEVENTV-FIVE  CENT  COUNTER. 

18  1  NAIL-PULLEE,  "PELICAN " |  6  .W  |  00  00 

A  splcniikl  tool  fur  opriiiiis:  boxcji. 

FOR  $2.50. 

TELESCOPE,  ACHEOMATIC;  Ki  inches  when  drawn  out, 
6  inches  closed.  Will  give  a  glimpse  of  the  rings  of 
Saturn  when  fixed  on  a  solid  rest.  Postage  10c.  Ten 
for  $33.50;  one  hundred.  $300.00. 

A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina,  O. 
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for  Sale  Cheap! 

lE^^^I^:^^  OIF^  ISO  J^CI^ES, 
Good  land.  80  acres  under  cultivation,  the  rest  grow- 
ing timber  (oak),  lenced  for  stock;  erood  stock  farm, 
two  wells  on  the  place,  one  soft  and  the  other  hard 
water.  There  is  a  Halliday  windmill  near  the  house, 
for  pumpiDR  water  for  stock  and  house  use.  And  a 
Challenge  windmill  (8-horse-power)  and  feed-mill  for 
grinding  feed  for  stock.  A  large  amount  of  cus- 
tom work  is  done  in  windy  weather,  when  but  little 
else  can  be  done.  The  mill  is  entirely  new,  and  cost 
(including  building,  which  is  2-stnry)  about  $900. 
There  is  a  good  new  bouse,  finished  inside  and  out, 
main  part  16x20,  2  story,  wing20x24,  and  a  good  stone 
cellar  under  it.  It  is  a  ifood  farm  house,  and  is  well 
finished;  cost  nearly  $1000.  Good  new  barn,  oOxff, 
Cattle  barn,  12x5(i.  Granary,  ]2x33.  Honey-house, 
12x1(5;  also  wood-shed,  wagon-shed,  cnrn-crib,  hog- 
pens, etc.  All  the  above  for  only  $3000— one-third 
down,  remainder  on  time,  to  suit  purchaser.  Inter- 
est at  7"  .  Will  sell  all  the  farm  machinery  and 
stock,  if  desired,  and  our  apiary  of  about  50  colonies, 
and  all  fixtures,  very  cheap. 

8^^  For  further  particulars,  address 

J.  A.  OSBUN   &  SON, 

4d  Sriilxa    TiLri'\J\   Adams   Co.,    WIS. 


SEND 

m  m  mi  sssgsiftivs  mn  m 


Apiarian  Supplies  in  general. 

Good  work,  good  material,  low  prices,  and  sat:s- 
ticd  customers.    Try  us. 

S.  C.  A:  J.  P.   WATTS, 
4  b  tf.  d  Murray,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 


100,000  Sections! 

First-class  Simplicity  sections,  made  of  dry  whili 
basswood.    Orders  in  by  Mar.  1,  .5;    discount. 

C.  A.  GRAVES,  Birmingham,  ErFe  Co.,  0. 
Reference— Editor  Gi^eanings.  4  5d 


FOR  SALE ! 

QUEENS,     BEKS,     COLONIES,     COMB 
FOUNDATION,  BROOD  AND   WIDE 
FRAMES ,   SlIIPriNG-CRATES, 
HIVES,  IIONEY-EXTRACTORS. 
HONEY-KNIVES,       BING- 
HAM   SMOKERS, 
PRIZE   HONEY-BOXES,   AND 
EVERYTHING  A  LIVE  BEE-KEEPER  MEEDS. 


end  us  an  order,  and  we  will  please  you,  we 
know.     Price  list  sent  on  application. 

F.  A.  SALISBURY  &  Co., 

GEDDES,  ONONDAGA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

2tfd-b 


DADANT'S 

FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterpst- 
ed  bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  MutD,  Cincinnati,  ().;  Jas.  Heddou, 
Dowagiac.  Mich.;  Dougherty  &  McKee.  Indianapo- 
lis,Ind.;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin,  Wis.:  Chas.  Hertel, 
.Ir.,  Freeburg,  111.;  Geo.  W.  House,  Fayetteville,  N. 
Y..  and  numerous  other  dealers. 

Write  for  sam))lcs  f  I  a,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  130  conipliiucutary  and  unsa- 
licttcd  testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  Tl'6  guarantee  every  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  PON. 

3btrd.  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  III. 

}  As  early  as  wanted  in  the  spring,  a  large  number  of 
j  swarms  of 

iTALiArr  ArrD  hybrid  bees. 

Bees  and  Queens  in  their  season  cheap.    After  July 
I  1st,  almost  given  away.    Address, 
I  Itfd-b         A.  W.  CHENEY,  Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va. 


VANDERVORT 

COMB   FOUNDATION  LULLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
2tfdb  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

B]BES    FOB.    SALeI 

r.n  COLONIES  Italians  and  hybrids,  in  two-story 
*+V    Simplicity  hives,  at  $5.00  each,  if  all  taken  at 
one  order;  or  10  hives  to  one  ordfr,  $6  00  each.    De- 
livered on  cars  here.  STACY  PETTIT, 
4-5  6d                          Ft.  Smith,  Sebastian  Co.,  Ark. 

BEES  EOE,  Su^ILE! 
A  large  lot  of  Black  Bees  for  sale  cheap,  all  in 
good  condition.    Address  P.H.KING, 

l-Jijtfd-b  Henderson,  Henderson  Co.,  Ky. 

And  Bee  Keeping  Fixtures,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

GlYTON  BROS., 
2-3-4d  Waco,  Mc-Lennan  Co.,  Texas. 


adant's  Foundation  factory,  wholesale.    See  ad- 
vertisement in  another  column.  Sbtfd 


FRUIT  AND  HONEY. 

nn  BLACK  TARTARIAN  CHERRY-TREES  BY 
ZU  Express  for  $1.  Well  packed.  These  are  from 
two  to  four  feet.  Can  send  20  small  ones  by  mail 
postpaid  for  $1.  CHAS.  KINGSLEY, 

lltfd-b  Greeneville,  Greene  Co.,  Tenn. 


D 


"TTTE  still  make  one-piece  sections  a  specialty,  and 
>>  our  patrons  tell  us  our  sections  are  the  best 
in  the  miirket.  We  make  four  styles,  and  all  sizes. 
Send  stamp  for  sample.  Pound  size,  $1..50  per  M. 
Our  combined  rack  and  case  with  movable  side  is 
.iuft  what  you  want.  It  is  simple,  solid,  and  saves 
loisoftime.  Samples  in  flat,  25c. ;  set  up,  40c.  Cir- 
cular free.  Mark  this  adv..  as  it  will  appear  but 
once.  •    B.  WALKER  &  CO., 

4d  Crtpac.  Mich. 


HEDDON'S 

CIRCULAR 

Can  be  had  by  sending  your  address  to 

JAMES  HEDDON,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

l^"State  if  you  had  his  for  1883.  3t    bid 
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STEAM  BEE-HIVE  FACTORY 

OF   THE   ^A^EST. 

Hives  and  sections  of  all  kinds.  Italian  bees,  colo- 
ny or  nuclei;  comb  foundation, smokers,  extractors. 
Best  and  cheapest  saw  mandrel  made;  Babbitt  box- 
es all  complete,  20  inches  loner,  *6.00.  All  supplies 
very  low  for  cash.  E.  Y.  PERKINS, 

3-5-7-9-ll-13d  Jefferson,  Greene  Co.,  Iowa. 


ASHMEAD  SIMPLICITY  BEE-HIVE ! 

Simple,  cheap,  and  practical.  This  hive  does  away 
with  ail  frames  for  comb  honey;  and  as  it  is  in  tiers, 
all  the  heat  of  the  hive  is  confined  just  above  the 
brood-chamber.  Can  use  it  with  or  without  separa- 
tors. Send  $1.50  for  a  sample  hive,  and  write  for 
prices  in  the  flat.    Manufactured  by 

T.  GKAHAM  ASHMEAD, 
3d  Williamson,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP    BOXES. 

One-Piece  and  4-piece  boxes,  4^4x414  in f  4  2.5 

5'.ixBi4in 4  75 

Send  5  cents  for  sample.    Hives  at  reduced  rates. 

Price  list  free.  J.  P.  McGKEGOK, 

5-7d  Freeland,  Saginaw  Co.,  Mich. 

BEES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  30  or  40  hives  of  bees,  mostly  hybrids,  which 
I  would  like  to  dispose  of.  They  are  in  Simplicity 
hives.    Any  one  wanting  bees  can  address  me. 

H.  M,  Chapman,  CoUamer,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 


SECTIpNS 

To  nail,  or  dovetailed,  ^lixili f  4  50 

Other  sizes,  larger,  to  6x6 5  00 

J/J  rJs'.S  MADi:  TO  OBDElt. 
Send  for  Price  List.  P.  NEWTON  &  CO., 

6-7-9d  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


J.  Y.  CALDV^ELL, 

Cambridge,  Illinois. 

PURE     HONEY- COMB    FOUNDATION    A    SPE- 
CIALTY. 

Also  sections,  smokers,  etc.    New  price  list  now 
ready.    Sent  free  to  all. 
1^~35  cents  cash  paid  for  good  beeswax.  5d 


I  HAVE  120  swarms  of  bees,  and  a  6- horse-power 
engine  to   sell.    All   in   good  order.      HENRY 
PALMER,  Hart,  Mich.  5-7d  • 


DOVETAILED  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS,  S4.50  per 
1000.    Other  goods  proportionately  low.    E.  S. 
MILLER  &  BRO.,  Dryden,  Lapeer  Co.,  Mich.    5-7-Od 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  1b 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  30  cents  each  insertion,  or  f  2.00  per  year. 


$1.00  Queens. 

Names  iriserted  in  this  department  the  first  time  with- 
out charge.    After,  30c  each  insertion,  or  $2,00  per  year 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  fl,00  each,  under  the  following 
conditions:  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  an  j-tbing  of  the  kind,  only  that  the  queen  be  reared 
from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced  to 
lay  when  they  were  shipped.  They  also  agree  to  re- 
turn the  money  at  any  time  when  customers  become 
impatient  of  such  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  sends  the  best  queens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  most  securely,  will  probably 
receive  the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  queens,  furnisned  on  application  to  any 
of  the  parties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  imported  queen 
mother.  If  the  queen  arrives  dead,  notify  us  and 
we  will  send  you  another.  Probably  none  will  be 
sent  for  $1.00  before  July  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If  want- 
ed sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 
*A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.    Itf 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  Ittd 

*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O.  Itfd 

*Wm.  Ballantine,  Sago,  Musk.  Co.,  O.  1tfd 

*D.  G.  Edmiston,  Adrian,  Len.  Co..  Mich.  2tfd 

*Jas.  A.  Nelson,  L.box  83,  Wyandott,  Wy.  Co.,  Kan. 

6-5 
*James  P.  Sterritt,  Sheakley  ville,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

10-3 
*Thog.  H.  Price,  New  Providence,  Mont.  Co.,  Tenn. 

*n.  A.  McCord.  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio.  5-15 

*Dr.  John  M.  Price,  Tampa,  Hillsboro  Co.,  Fla.    5-J 


Hive    Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La.  Itfd 
L.  E.  Mercer.  Lenox,  Taylor  Co..  Iowa.  4-3 

M.  S.  West,  Flint.  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.  1-34 

Apiarian  Supply  Co.,  Wilton  Junction,  Mus.  Co.,  la. 

3-1 


Wants. 


WANTED. —  Man    to   take   management  of  100 
stocks  bees.    State  wages  and  qualification  a. 
5d  DR.  THOM,  Street sville,  Ont.,  Can. 


WANTED.— To  work  for  a  first-class  man  in  an 
apiary,  on  liberal  terms.    Address 
4  6d  A.  L.  Miller,  West  Toledo.  O. 


W 


ANTED.— Help  in  the  bee  business. 

4-5  R.  WILKIN,  San  Buenaventura,  Cal. 


T  X  TANTED.— A  good  hand  to  take  charge  of  an 
V  V  apiary  of  lid  colonies,  for  a  widow  lady. 
Apiary  is  nicely  situated  on  a  farm  of  20  acres.  Bees 
are  Italians  and  hybrids,  in  splendid  condition.  A 
tire  opportunity.  Address,  for  particulars, 
K.  D.  GlER,  Box  4,  Franklin,  St.  Mary's  Parish,  La. 

WANTED.— An  honest  and  capable  younir  man 
to  take  charge  of  my  apiary  of  about  100  hives. 
I  use  the  L.  frame,  but  not  the  hive. 
W.  H.  Morgan,  Sheppardtown,  Leflore  Co.,  Miss. 


JIuclei !    JJuclei ! 

Bright  Italians,  gentle  and  beautiful.  Will  send 
any  number  of  frames  desired  in  nucleus.  Try  my 
haif-colonies.  Better  than  a  new  swarm.  Terms 
reasonable.    Send  for  circular,  and  don't  forget  it. 

DR.  A.  P.  COULTER. 
5-7-9-13d.    Lock  Box  231,  Marissa,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111. 
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CITY  MARKETS. 
Chicago.— Horjejy.— Comb  honey  is  being  taken  in 
a  small  way.    Prices  are  without  change  of  special 
note  for  the  best  grades;  off  g-rades  are  slow  at  al- 
most any  price.    Extracted  honey,  7  to  10c. 
Beeswax  scarce  at  30  to  30c.  per  lb. 

R.  A.  Burnett. 
Feb.  21, 1884.       161  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Cleveland.  —  HoJicy.  —  Continues  a  little  dull; 
sales  are  small,  not  Irequent;  prices,  however,  un- 
changed. Best  No.  1,  while  1-lb.  sections,  sell  at  18 
@19c;  2  lbs.,  lC@17c.  Glassed,  2c  less.  Second  qual- 
ity is  dull  at  14@15c.  Extracted,  no  sale.  Bce><wax 
scai'ce  at  30c-  A.  C.  Kendel, 

Feb.  23, 1884.  11.5  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

St.  Louis.— Honey— Our  market  continues  dull 
for  extracted  honey.  No  demand  in  bbls.;  quoted  6 
to  "c.  Nominal,  in  small  cans.  Retail.  10c.  Comb 
honey,  only  a  retail  demand,  IJi  to  Itjc.  White  clover 
wanted ;  would  bring  18  to  20  cts.,  in  good  order. 

Beefiwax  continues  scarce.  Very  little  arriving; 
35  to  37i4c.    Look  for  higher  prices. 

W.  T.  Anderson  &  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  23, 1884.  104  N.  Third  St. 


Kansas  City.- Honey.— Choice  white  2-lb.  sections 
still  scarce,  and  wanted  at  17@18c;  Mb.  sections  in 
fair  supply  at  about  sume  prices.  Dark  comb  very 
slow  at  any  price.  Extracted,  dark,  in  light  supply, 
and  fair  demand  at  8@si4c.    White,  rather  slow. 

Beeswax— None  in  this  market. 

Jerome  Twichell, 

Feb.  21, 1884.      Honey  Depot,  514  Walnut  St.,  K.C. 


Boston.— Honey.— No  change  in  price  of  honey. 
Demand  light;  1-lb.  sections  selling  18@20o;  2  lbs., 
16®18c.    Extracted,  9@llc.    Beeswax.  35e. 

Blake  &  Ripley, 

Feb.  23, 1884.  57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  have  one  barrel  of  nice  white-clover  honey  in  al- 
cohol barrel,  iron  hooped,  and  waxed,  for  which  I 
will  take  9  cts.  per  lb.,  delivered  on  oars  at  Eliza- 
bet  htown,  Ind.  J.  w.  Morgan. 

Burnsville,  Bartholomew  Co.,  Ind. 


CRUDE    OR   REFINED,   ALWAYS    ON  HAND, 
AND  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

RICHARDMERKLE, 

Was  Bleacher  &  Eeflner,  No.  700  North  2d  Street, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  5d 


FOR  SALE. 

A  splendid  grain  farm,  containing  118  acres— 100 
improved,  and  in  high  state  cf  cultivation;  good 
house,  large  barn,  good  timber. 

Also  50  colonies  of  Italian  bees, in  Simplicity  hives. 
Must  be  sold.    Want  to  go  west.    Address 
P.  r.  RHODES, 

5d  New  Castle,  Henry  Co.,  Ind. 


WANTED.— A  smart  active  boy  from  12  to  16 
years  of  age.  to  learn  bee-keeping  and  do  light 
work,  such  as  gardening. 

A.  A.  FRADENBURG,  Port  Washington,  O. 

PEA-VINE  CLOVE¥sEEDr 

We  have  on  hand,  ready  for  immediate  shipment, 
about  20  bushels   of   pea-vine    clover  seed.    Price 
J8.00  per  bushel;  $4.50  per '/4  bushel;  $2.50  per  peck, 
or  30  cents  per  lb. ;  18  c.  per  lb.  additional,  by  mail. 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


J.  S.  TADLOCK, 

BREEDER    OF 

Italian,    Cyprian,    and    Syrian 

-BEES,- 

Queens,  Nuclei,  and  Full  Colonies. 

Manufacturer  of    Bee-Hives,  Comb  Foundation, 
and  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies. 
5tfd  P.O.  Box  169,  LULING,  TEXAS. 


Strawberry  Plants,  $1.00  per  1000. 

The  three  best  hardy  berries— Col.  Cheney  (early); 
Chas.  Downing  (medium);    Kentucky  (late).    Wilson 
and  Crescent,  $1..50  per  1000.    1  doz.  of  any  of  the 
above  free  by  mail,  20c.    Send  monev  with  order. 
Address  A.  FIDDES, 

5-6-7d  Centralia,  Marion  Co.,  111. 

CANADA  ONLY! 

A.  I.  Koot^!!»  Simplicity  Hives  at  TtooVs 
Prices. 


Send  for  circular. 
5d 


WILL  ELLIS, 
St.  Davids,  Ont.,  Canada. 


O 


NE  SIX-HORSE  POWER  PORTABLE    BOILER 
for  sale  cheap.    Address 
5d.      R.  ECKERMANN  &  WILL,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HOW  TO  START  IN  BEES 

And  make  'em  pay.    See  Oliver  Foster's  circular 
on  bees,  queens,  and  fdn.  molds. 
5lfd  b  MT.  VERNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 


TEXAS    LILIES! 

Three  beautiful  Texas  lilies,  very  hardy,  by  mail 
25  cts.  Or  drop  us  a  postal-card  order  and  they  will 
be  sent  C.  O.  D.,  tn  be  returned  if  you  are  not  pleased. 
We  know  you  will  be.  WM.  L.  STILES. 

5.  Austin,  Texas. 

^EES  FOR  SALE. 

.50  .SWAJIMS  ITALIAXS 

In  Sayles  Simplicity  hives.    Per  swarm f  10  00 

Order  now.    Shipped  as  soon  as  season  is  favorable. 

,s  njjiJT-CLO rini  seed. 

Per  lb.,  17c;  by  mail 35c 

5tfdb  J.  A.  GREEN,  Dayton,  111. 


One-Piece  Sections  a  Specialty 


See  adv.  in  Gleanings  of  Feb.  15th. 

B.  WALKER  &  CO.,  Capac,  Mich. 


OLEOME,  OE  EOCKY  -  MOUNTAIN  BEE  -  PLANT  SEED, 
Fresh,  can  be  had  of  U.  A.  Flory,  Hygiene,  Boulder 
Co  ,  Colorado.  Sent  by  mail  for  20  cts.  single  oz.,  or 
twof  z.  for  30  cts.  It  Is  the  best  honey  plant  in  the 
worli;  after  first  sowing,  seeds  the  ground  itself. 
Blooms  from  June  to  frost.  5-6d 


Barnes  combined  Foot-Power  Circular  and  Scroll 
Saw.  Also  electrotype  plates  of  smokers,  sections, 
extractors,  queens,  and  many  other  plates. 

Address    B.  S.  UNDERHILL, 
5d  No.  12  Dake  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PLYITIOIITH  ROCKS  AND  BROWN  l.En- 
HORN'S.    Eggs  $1..50  per  sitting.    Address  T. 
Graham  Ashmead,  Williamson,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
3-5-7d  • 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  BANNEK  APIAKV.     I 

NO.  53. 

BLASTED   HOPES. 

SHAVE  just  "  counted  up,"  and  there  are  twcnt  j- 
three  persons  living  within  two  miles  of  my 
— '  place  who  have  invested  in  bees  since  I 
started  in  the  business,  the  majority  of  them  being 
induced  to  embark  in  the  speculation  from  witness- 
ing my  own  success.  All  except  two  were  farmers, 
and  many  of  them  went  into  the  business  quite  ex- 
tensively, bought  bees,  and  transferred  them  to 
movable-comb  hives,  Italianized  them,  bought  an 
extractor,  smoker,  honey-knife,  fdu  ,  sections,  etc., 
and  of  all  .these  twenty-three  neighbors  who  thus 
thought  to  either  make  money,  or  to  "raise  honey 
enough  for  their  own  use,"  only  two  now  own  bees- 
one  has  four  colonies,  the  other  one— and  the  only 
one  ^ho  ever  made  any  clear  profit  at  the  business 
has  now  dropped  both  bee-keeping  and  farming,  and 
gone  to  the  city  as  a  book-keeper,  while  the  majority 
CLxpended  enough  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time, 
to  have  bought  from  two  to  ten  times  as  much  honey 
as  they  ever  obtained.  In  speaking  of  being  obliged 
to  go  "hawking"  our  honey  about  in  order  to  sell 
it,  I  did  not  exactly  mean  that  we  were  obliged  to  go 
upon  the  streets,  or  to  peddle  from  house  to  house, 
but  rather  from  store  to  store,  or  from  dealer  to 
dealer,  and  this  isn't  the  worst  of  it;  wc  cannot  al- 
tvays  effect  a  sale,  even  at  the  wholesale  market  price. 
With  almost  every  other  "raw"  imperishable  pro- 
duct, we  can  load  up  and  drive  to  town  and  "sell 
out"  at  the  market  price. 


QUEEN-EXCLUDING     HONEY-BOARDS. 

When  I  adopted  the  Langstroth  hives,  and  turned 
my  attention  to  the  production  of  comb  honey,  I  us- 
ed the  Heddon  skeleton  or  slat  honey-board  between 
the  brood-nest  and  the  surplus  department.  This 
honey-board  deters  the  bees  from  extending  small 
pieces  of  comb  upward  from  the  brood-combs,  and 
connecting  them  with  the  lower  bars  of  the  section 
boxes;  it  also  discourages,  but  does  not  always  pre- 
vent, the  queen  from  leaving  the  brood  department 
of  the  hives.  In  old  colonies  having  a  full  comple- 
ment of  brood-combs,  only  in  one  or  two  instances 
did  the  queen  enter  the  surplus  department,  and 
then  only  slight  damage  was  done;  but  when  prime 
swarms  were  given  access  to  the  surplus  depart- 
ment at  the  time  of  hiving,  the  queen  almost  invari- 
ably caused  much  trouble  by  going  at  once  to  the 
honey-boxes  and  filling  them  with  eggs,  while  the 
frames  below  would  bo  tilled  with  honey.  To  remedy 
the  difficulty,  I  tacked  narrow  strips  of  tin  to  the 
b  Jttoms  of  the  slats  composing  the  skeleton  honey- 
boards,  allowing  them  to  project  over  sufliciently  to 
reduce  the  spaces  to  the  merest  trifle  less  than  5-J3 
of  an  inch.  To  keep  the  slats  exactly  in  position, 
three  strips  of  tin  were  tacked  crosswise  of  them. 
Upon  trial,  the  queens  could  not  pass  through  these 
honey-boards  (I  caught  a  queen  and  forced  her  into 
one  of  the  spaces,  and  she  could  not  extricate  her- 
self), while  quite  as  much  honey  was  placed  in  the 
sections  as  before.  Afterward,  in  making  honey- 
boards,  the  slats  were  made  "a  wide,  and  placed  the 
proper  distance  apart;  and,  when  finished,  the  boards 
were  painted.  To  give  it  a  trial,  I  ordered  enough 
zinc  to  make  honey-boards  for  ten  hives.    The  most 
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serious  objection  to  the  zinc  is  its  cost.  With  me, 
no  queens  have  passed  through  it,  and  I  have  reduc- 
ed the  size  of  the  brood-nest  until  the  frames  were 
so  full  of  brood  that  it  did  seem  as  tboug-h  there  was 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  honey  in  each 
frame.  The  zinc  is  inclined  to  sag  in  the  middle, 
and  thus  reduce  the  space  in  the  center  to  Icsa  than 
her.  space,  when  the  bees  glue  them  down;  and  when 
they  are  removed,  as  J.  B.  Colton  says,  "they  get 
kinlced  some."  A  wooden  honey-board  is  always 
sOaifl/i^,  which  keeps  the  spaces  perfect,  whye  it  is 
more  easily  removed  than  a  zinc  hoaey-board,  which 
will  bend  when  taken  off,  unless  it  is  first  pried  loose 
all  around,  and  even  tJicn  if  stuck  fast  in  the  middle. 
1  think  the  point  made  by  J.  O.  Pearce,  on  page  10, 
in  regard  to  the  queen  being  less  apt  to  pass  through 
a  wooden  honey-board  than  through  a  zinc  one  is 
well  taken,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  why  you,  friend 
Root,  should  say  that  you  "hart  no  faith  in  wooden 
honej'-boards  for  retaining  queens,  and  not  much  for 
keeping  out  drones  either."  I  used  about  50  of  these 
wooden  queen-excluding  honey-boards  last  season, 
and  I  prefer  them  to  the  zinc.  As  J.  B.  Colton  says, 
when  a  queen-excUiding  honey-board  is  employed, 
"  Your  combs  below  will  have  no  honey  in  them, 
as  the  queen  completely  monopolizes  them,  and  the 
honey  is  shoved  up  stairs."  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 
Rogersvillo.  Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 

Frienrl  11.,  the  case  you  bring  forward,  of 
your  neiglibors  wlio  liave  abandoned  bee- 
keepingr,  is  indeed  something  to  be  looked  at 
seriously.  And  since  you  suggest  it,  I  lind 
it  has  been  a  good  deal  so  in  my  own  county. 
Perhaps  as  many  as  you  have  mentioned  have 
commenced  bee-keeping  around  here.  After 
a  year  or  two,  a  few  of  them  raised  some 
pretty  large  crops  of  honey,  disposed  of  it  to 
good  advantage,  but  as  time  passed,  most  of 
them  changed  aromid  into  something  else, 
or  went  back  to  farming,  and  let  their  a])ia- 
ries  run  down  through  neglect.  Our  neigh- 
bor Shane  is  almost  the  only  one  who  is 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  and  making  it  a 
l)aying  business  year  after  year.  Many  of 
them  are  a  class  of  people  who  would  neglect 
almost  any  busines*.  and  have  gone  into 
other  things  since  they  dropped  bees,  and 
had  about  ilie  same  experience.  Perhaps  I 
should  mention,  that  ([uite  a  number  of  the 
farmers  living  near  here  have  turned  their 
attention  to  selling  bees  to  me  instead  of  pro- 
ducing honey,  and  I  believe  they  have  done 
pretty  fairly.  Our  neighbor  Rice  is  one  of 
these. — In  regard  to  the  honey-boards,  I  have 
had  little  faith  in  any  sort  of  a  wooden  ar- 
rangement for  restraining  queens, because  we 
tried  it  so  many  times  at  the  time  we  were 
all  excited  about  fertilization  in  conlinement. 
A  great  many  of  us  imagined  we  had  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  careful  watching  showed  that 
the  virgin  queens  went  through  almost  as 
small  a  place  as  worker-bees ;  and  late  re- 
ports which  have  appeared  in  Gi.eaninc;s 
indicate  that  queens  get  through  the  Jones 
perforated  zinc  as  well.  I  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  words  you  use  in  your  report 
above,  where  you  say,  in  adjusting  the  tin 
strips,  you  made  a  space  "  the  merest  trifle 
less  tlian  ")-o2  of  an  inch."  Now,  friends,  1 
have  had  an  idea  that  worker-bees  can  get 
through  a  smaller  space  than  Mr.  Jones 
makes  in  his  perforated  zinc,  and  to  test  it  I 
liave  had  made  1000  square  feet  of  perforated 


zinc  with  meshes  in  like  the  cut  below.  In 
fact,  this  cut  is  an  imprint  of  a  bit  of  the 
zinc  itself  : 


PEKB'OKATED    ZIKC,  WITH    SM  Vl.LER    PERFOKATIONS. 

Worker  bees  can  get  through  this ;  but 
the  only  trouble  I  anticipate  is,  it  will  scrape 
otf  the  pollen  worse  than  the  Jones  zinc. 
But  if  we  cannot  use  it  in  restraining  queens 
and  drones,  I  shall  use  it  for  wax-extractors. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  we  can  furnish 
it  to  you,  cut  into  sheets  of  any  size,  for 
1-j  cts.  per  square  foot ;  or  for  whole  sheets, 
8x7  or  3x8  feet,  as  you  choose,  at  a  cost  of 
S2..50,  and  $2,8o  i)er  sheet  respectively.  I 
hope  somebody  whose  bees  are  now  bring- 
ing in  pollen  will  make  a  test  of  it  at  once. 


DUOIVE-TRAPS  AND  QVEEN-GUARDS. 

SOME  OF  FRIEND  ALI.KY'S  INVENTIONS. 

laifrK.  LANGSTROTH  has  lately  called  our  atten- 
![?/i'||  tion  to  the  usefulness  of  some  kind  of  a  bee- 
"  '  guard  which  may  be  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hive  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  queen  in  swarm- 
ing. My  profcf  sion  being  such  that  1  must  leave  my 
bees  to  their  own  sweet  will  on  those  pleasant  Sab- 
baths when  they  are  so  incliDed  to  swarm,  and  my 
interests  being  called  out  toward  any  thing  which 
will  diminish  the  interference  of  bee-keeping  with 
church  attendance,  I  have  taken  a  practical  interest 
in  any  device  'which  will  control  swarming.  Of 
course,  any  guard  which  may  be  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive  to  prevent  the  queen  from  leav- 
ing will  also  prevent  the  drones  from  leaving.  Such 
a  device  must  be  founded  on  the  fact  that  a  5-33 
space  will  admit  a  worker-bee,  but  will  hinder  a 
queen  or  drone. 

D.  A.  Jones's  perforated  zinc  comes  into  most  hap- 
py use  to  construct  such  a  queen  and  drone  guard. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  guard  or  a  trap 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  which  will  give 
the  workers  free  exit  and  admission,  and  yet  which 
will  stop  the  queen  from  leaving,  and  will  catch  ev- 
ery drone  in  the  hive,  would  be  a  great  convenience 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Such  a  device,  to  be  practical, 
must  not  hinder  the  work  of  honey-gathering,  nor 
must  it  interfere  with  the  ventilation  of  the  hive, 
for  it  must  be  used  in  the  hottest  weather.  I  have 
sent  and  obtained  two  of  these  bee  guards,  or  traps, 
of  two  different  makers,  and  I  wish  to  explain  eacl  ' 
and  mention  some  of  the  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  their  use.  The  ttrj9t  that  I  sent  for 
was  the  one  made  by  A.  I.  Root,  after  the  general 
pattern  of  that  made  by  Ti.  A.  Jones,  its  originator. 
It  is  simply  a  little  box  made  of  perforated  zinc,  9'/4 
inches  long,  and  ''o  of  an  inch  high  and  wide.  It  has 
no  bottom  and  no  back  side,  but  only  a  top  and 
front  side.  The  zinc  of  which  it  is  made  is  perforat- 
ed with  oblong  slits  about  V2  inch  long  and'  just  5-32 
wide.  There  is  a  row  of  slits,  and  then  a  row  of  sol- 
id zinc,  furnishing  two  rows  of  perforations  in  the 
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front  of  the  box,  and  two  rows  on  the  top,  through 
which  the  workers  can  pas3  in  and  out.  This  zinc 
guard  is  set  up  against  the  entrance;  and  while  the 
workers  can  go  in  and  out  through  the  perforations, 
the  queen  can  not  get  out,  neither  can  the  drones. 
Now  it  seems  to  me,  a  guard  made  on  this  principle 
has  some  uses,  and  it  also  has  some  defects.  It 
could  easily  be  slipped  over  the  entrance  after  the 
drones  are  on  the  wing,  and  compel  the  luckless  lub- 
bers to  cluster  on  the  alighting-board  outside  to 
await  execution.  By  putting  it  on,  day  after  dd3', 
after  the  drones  have  mostly  come  out  of  the  hive, 
they  can  be  gradually  exterminated  from  any  par- 
ticular hive,  by  preventing  their  entrance  again. 
And  after  the  drones  have  been  thus  exterminated 
from  a  hive,  this  guard  could  be  put  on  to  c  itch  the 
qurcn  when  the  swarm  comes  out.  The  simplicity 
and  chiapncss  of  this  little  guard  arc  nlfo  in  its 
favor. 

But  is  seems  t )  me  such  a  bee-guard  arc  'in^l  shrs 
onlyasm.ill  j'art  of  what  a  drone  and  queen  tiap 
shoulil.  I  shniii  I  hci^itate  to  put  suchagiiard  agaii  st 
the  entrance  uf  a  large  swarm  abounding  in  drones, 
on  a  hot  July  Saturday  ni^ht  or  Sabbath  nn>rning, 
and  go  to  church  feeling  that  my  precious  queen 
could  not  leave  with  a  swarm.  This  little  pua^d  is 
only  Js  of  an  inch  square,  in  a  cross  section  of  it, 
and  9S4  inches  long,  and  it  will  not  hold  naif  the 
drones  which  some  hives  cimt,.in.  T  should  fear  the 
result  would  be,  that  the  drones  w*  u'.d  clog  up  and 
entirely  fill  the  guard,  and  my  queen  and  all  her 
colony  would  be  in  danger  of  suffocating. 

The  second  bee-guard  I  sent  for  was  a  drone  and 
queen  trap  made  by  Henry  Alley,  of  Wenham,  Mass. 
It  is  a  wooden  box  W2  inches  long,  .5!/2  high,  and  2'4 
thick.  This  box  has  two  stories,  or  apartments,  the 
lower  story  I'i  inches  high,  and  the  upper  taking 
the  rest  of  the  box.  Imagine  an  old-fa  hioned  meal- 
chest  with\the  ends  extending  down  about  a  foot  for 
legs,  and  a  second  bottom  nailed  on  to  the  ends  of 
these  legs,  and  you  have  a  large-sized  illustration  of 
this  trap.  The  lower  apartment  is  open  behind,  and 
has  perforated  zinc  nailed  on  in  front,  and  it  is  de- 
signed to  give  free  outlet  to  the  workers,  and  free 
ventilation  to  the  hive,  being  a  "  down-stairs  "  en- 
try, with  a  perforated  zinc  door  Hi  inches  high  and 
O;^  long,  leading  straight  into  the  entrance  of  the 
bive.  The  upper  apartment  of  this  trap  is  about  W2 
inches  deep,  the  whole  of  the  box  above  the  lower 
apartment  just  described  being  included  in  it. 

Georgetown,  Mass.  D.  D.  Marsh. 

Perhaps  I  can  better  explain  to  our  read- 
ers friend  Alley's  invention,  by  a  couple  of 
illustrations.  The  first  one,  which  is  the 
simplest  form,  is  shown  below : 


through  the  perforated  zinc,  they  of  course 
seek  the  wire-cloth  cone,  or  funnel,  and  go 
right  out  without  any  trouble.  Workers  can 
also  go  out  of  this  cone,  if  they  wish  to.  No 
bees  or  drones  will  go  back  that  way,  how- 
ever, for  they  will  all  march  right  up  to  the 
perforated  zinc,  without  seeing  it ;  therefore 
the  way  it  works  will  be  to  let  all  the  drones 
go  out  that  want  to  go  out,  but  none  ever  set 
back.  Your  drones  will  therefore  be  found 
in  front  of  the  entrance  at  night,  and  may  be 
destroyed.  They  may,  however,  go  around 
to  other  hives  to  seek  an  entrance  ;  and  un- 
less all  hives  in  the  apiary  are  provided  with 
a  similar  machine,  you  would  not  get  them. 
This  arrangement  would,  however,  have  no 
effect  on  swarming,  for  the  queens  would  go 
out  through  the  funnel  just  as  easily  as  the 
drones  do. 


ALLEY'S  M.\CH£NE   FOK   EXPELLING   DRONES    FROM   A 
HIVE. 

You  will  observe,  friends,  that  this  is  sim- 
ply an  ordinary  bee-entrance  guard,  such  as 
we  sell,  only  a  little  enlarged,  and  having 
the  ends  made  of  wood.  J3esides  this,  a  wire- 
cloth  cone  is  put  into  the  center  of  it.  When 
the  drones  find  1  themselves  unable  to  get 
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alley's   DRONE-EXCf.UDER,  DRONE  AND  QDEEN 
TRAP  COMBINKD. 

You  will  readi^ly  understand  from  the  above 
drawing,  that  the  cones  (which  can  be  dimly 
seen  through  the  circles  of  wire  cloth),  in- 
stead of  being- ))laced  in  the  perforated  zinc, 
as  before,  now  both  open  upward  into  a  box 
above  ;  and  this  box,  being  covered  with  the 
perforated  zinc,  permits  any  workers  to  get 
out  at  once,  if  they  happen  to  get  into  it. 
All  the  drones  are  simply  boxed  up  until 
needed  ;  and  if  there  be  :iny  swarming,  the 
queen  also  goes  up  into  the  drone-box.  The 
swarm  comes  back  and  goes  into  the  hive, 
remaining  contentedly,  probably  because 
their  queen  is  caged  right  in  the  entrance, 
and  she  is  there  safe  until  the  owner  returns 
from  meeting,  or  wherever  else  he  has  gone. 
I  must  confess  that  this  seems  to  me  a  pretty 
nice  thing.  The  only  drawback  I  think  of 
is,  that  the  queen  may  get  through  this  per- 
forated zinc.  You  know  how  many  report 
of  late  that  they  have  done  so.  The  new 
zinc,  with  smaller  perforations,  figured  on 
page  150,  m-iy  fix  the  whole  business,  and 
probably  will,  if  it  does  not  worry  the  bees 
and  scrape  off  the  pollen.  In  the  figure,  the 
perforated  zinc  is  shown,  partially  drawn 
out.  This  can  be  easily  done  at  any  time 
when  you  don't  care  to  use  the  drone-catch- 
er. 

Now,  friends,  the  next  we  are  to  do  is  to 
have  a  tube  from  this  queen-cage,  leading  to 
a  new  hive  all  properlv  rigged,  fixed  in  some 
wav  so  the  returning  bees  will  go  into  it, 
and  we  have  an  automatic  swarmer  that 
does  not  have  to  swing  aroiuid  or  keel  over 
or  go  through  any  such  antics.  The  only 
thing  lacking  is  to  get  the  entrance  to  the 
old  hive  turned  away,  or  changed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  bees  when  they  come  back  will 
cluster  around  their  queen  in  the  new  hive. 
Who  will  work  it  out  V    Y'ou  will  find  the 
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prices  of  friend  Alley's  drone-traps  in  our 
advertising  columns,  and  you  can  order  them 
of  us,  if  more  convenient. 


the:  ^vav  friend  house  uses  ke- 
vehsib1.e  fkajues. 


"^r^RIEND  ROOT:— lam  overrun  with  inquiries  ia 
Ipl  relation  to  honey-racks,  reversible  frames,  and 
queen-rearing.  1  have  not  time  to  reply  to 
these  communications,  and  therefore  send  you  by 
express  some  samples.  The  honey-rack  I  send  is  in- 
tended to  set  directly  on  thetopsof  the  brood  frames, 
thus  leaving  a  space  of  J4  inch  between  bottom  of 
section  boxes  and  top  of  brood- frames.  1  am  not 
troubled  by  the  queen  getting  into  the  surplus  box- 
es, and  depositing  eggs,  etc.;  neither  do  we  find  any 
comb  built  between  boxes  and  brood-frames.  The 
rack  is  made  for  the  5J4x5J4x2-inch  sections,  and 
hold^  21  boxes;  the  separators  rest  upon  the  end- 
pieces,  which  leaves  the  proper  space  for  entrance 
into  the  sections.  They  can  be  tiered  up  as  well  as 
any  rack  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  strip  containing  the  tin  and  the  staples  will 
represent  the  bottom-board  of  hive.  Either  the  tin 
or  the  staples  may  be  used.  I  prefer  the  latter. 
They  should  be  driven  into  the  bottom-board,  both 
across  the  front  end  and  near  the  rear  end  of  said 
board,  and  should  be  Hi  inches  from  center  to  cen- 
ter. The  reversible  frames  rest  on  these  staples. 
The  staples  in  the  center  of  end-pieces  of  frames 
sent  will  keep  the  frames  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  sides  of  hive.  I  send  3  frames  — one  a 
closed-end  frame,  and  the  other  two  will  show  how 
any  hanging  frame  can  be  made  reversible.  The 
one,  you  will  notice,  has  pieces  tacked  on  sides  of 
end  bar  of  frame,  to  keep  them  the  proper  distance 
apart.  The  other  is  an  old  L.  frame,  with  projec- 
tions sawed  off  and  made  reversible,  the  same  as 
can  be  done  with  any  frame.  I  think  you  will  find 
no  trouble  in  seeing  into  the  workings  as  described. 
If  you  do,  write,  and  I  will  try  to  explain  further. 

I  prefer  the  closed-end  frame.  I  believe  we  shall 
soon  see  and  learn  the  valuable  points  in  the  closed- 
end  standing  Quinby  frame.  Had  our  lamented 
Quinby  been  spared,  1  believe  this  point  would  have 
been  trought  to  light  ere  this,  and  I  think  he  had 
thiso;ie  of  many  good  points  in  view  when  he  in- 
vented that  frame.  Geo.  W.  House. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7, 18»4. 

I  will  explain  to  our  readers,  that  friend 
House's  reversible  frame  is  on  the  plan  of 
the  Quinby  closed-end  frames  ;  in  fact,  you 
will  notice  that  he  predicts  that  these  are  go- 
ing to  come  into  general  use.  His  frame, 
however,  is  supported  by  a  strip  fastened  to 
the  bottom-board  of  the  hive,  both  front  and 
rear.  Staples  i)laced  at  proper  distances  in 
these  strips  space  the  bottoms  of  the  frames. 
The  frames  are  held  the  right  distance  apart 
at  their  tops  by  nails  or  staples  driven  the 
proper  distance.  They  are,  also,  held  from 
striking  against  the  ends  of  the  hives  by  the 
staples.  Of  course,  these  arrangements  are 
all  old.  Having  the  frames  made  closed  ends 
at  all,  or  even  a  part  of  their  lengths,  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  the  nails.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  I  may  remark  that  friend 
H.  also  suggests  a  reversible  hanging  frame 
by  putting  a  stout  screw  through  the  center 


of  the  end  -  bars.  An  ordinary  tin  rabbet 
is  then  placed  half  way  down  the  ends  of 
the  hive.  The  frame  can  now  be  used  either 
side  up.  But  we  shall  be  obliged  to  use 
spacers  of  some  kind,  or  the  frames  will  al 
ways  be  tipping  over.  Spacing  nails  or  sta- 
ples have  been  for  a  long  time  abandoned, 
by  almost  universal  consent,  and  I  hardly 
think  they  will  obtain  favor  now.  Friend 
House's  rack  for  holding  sections  differs  but 
little  from  many  in  ordinary  use.  Sections 
are  held  above  the  brood-frames  by  strips  one 
inch  wide  and  i  inch  thick,  these  strips  run- 
ning crosswise  of  the  hive,  and  supporting 
the  ends  of  the  two  rows  of  sections.  Many 
good  bee-keepers  use  a  similar  arrangement, 
but  I  really  can  not  understand  how  any- 
body can  consent  to  let  the  bees  get  directly 
at  the  under  side  of  the  sections,  to  cover 
them  with  wax  and  propolis.  I  know,  that 
at  certain  times,  and  with  certain  colonies, 
we  do  not  get  much  wax  or  gum  placed  on 
the  sections,  even  if  left  thus  exposed ;  yet 
at  other  times  they  will  all  be  covered  with 
bits  of  comb  and  propolis.  Why  not  have 
the  whole  section  protected,  so  the  bees  can 
get  at  them  nowhere,  except  where  they  go 
in  at  the  entrances?  In  regard  to  queen- 
rearing,  friend  House  writes  as  follows  : 

QUEEN-REARING. 

That  the  queen-bee  is  the  foundation  of  success- 
ful apiculture,  none  will  dispute;  therefore  it  be- 
hooves us  to  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  the 
mother  queen  or  queens.  If  the  bee-keeper  has  no 
queen  that  fills  the  bill,  or  that  comes  up  to 
the  desired  standard,  it  will  be  far  better  and  cheap- 
er to  purchase  such  as  have  the  desired  qualities, 
even  at  a  cost  of  fifty  dollars.  Above  all,  I  would 
advise  against  breeding  from  Italian  queens  that 
have  become  fecundated  from  German  or  hybrid 
drones.  The  worker  progeny  of  such  queens  may 
be  desirable  to  some;  but  each  succeeding  genera- 
ation  will  deteriorate  in  value,  unless  the  amount  of 
Italian  blood  be  increased  with  each  successive 
crossing.  Italians  and  Syrians  are  far  different.  A 
cross  between  these  two  races  produces  our  best 
strains  of  workers.  Many  writers  claim  that  we 
should  not  breed  from  queens  more  than  two  years 
old;  in  this  I  must  disagree  with  them.  I  prefer  a 
queen  at  least  three  years  old  and  older,  if  she  re- 
tains her  vitality.  How  can  we  test  the  qualities 
for  wintering  —  endurance,  longevity,  e'.c,  when 
discarded  at  the  end  of  two  years?  Some  of  the  fin- 
est queens  I  ever  saw  were  superseded  queens, 
reared  to  take  the  place  of  five-year-old  mothers.  I 
will  not  discuss  this  point  any  further  here,  but  will 
proceed  to  give  what  1  claim  to  be  the  best  as  well  as 
the  most  simple  method  of  rearing  queens  I  have 
yet  learned  or  heard  of. 

To  be  better  understood,  I  will  first  describe  the 
hive  used,  and  its  arrangement.  In  this,  hinges  the 
success  of  this  method.  The  hive  is  constructed  for 
11  frames,  ll'/4xl3'/4,  outside  measure;  but  instead  of 
using  11  frames,  we  use  only  8',  using  two  wide 
frames  containing  four  5Vix5;4x3  sections  each. 
Place  one  of  these  wide  frames  on  each  side  of  the 
eight  brood-frames.  The  wide  frames  are  made  so 
that  they  go  inside  the  hive  with  ease.  On  one  side 
of  each  wide  frame  nail  a  sheet  of  Jones's  perforated 
metal,  covering  the  entire  side  of  said  wide' frames. 
The  colony  having  our  best  queen,  with  her  wing 
clipped,  being  in  eneh  hiye.  we  will  proceed  with  the 
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manipulation  of  the  colony  for  the  end  in  view.  Aft- 
er the  fruit-tree  bloom,  this  colony  should  be  stim- 
ulated by  feeding  a  little  honey  or  sugar  syrup  each 
day,  so  as  to  keep  the  queen  laying  in  her  full  ca- 
pacity. The  same  end  may  be  accomplished  by  giv- 
ing frames  of  solid  brood  about  to  hatch,  taken 
from  other  colonies— the  object  being  to  have  the 
hive  crowded  with  bees  as  early  as  possible,  thus  in- 
ducing the  swarming  fever.  As  soon  as  the  colony 
has  constructed  queen-cells  that  are  nearly  ready 
to  be  sealed  over,  preparatory  to  swarming,  open 
the  hive  andtakefourof  the  eight  brood-frames  hav- 
ing the  most  and  the  best  queen-cells  thereon,  and 
place  them  to  one  side  of  the  hive  after  removing 
the  wide  frame.  Now  take  the  remaining  four 
brood-frames  and  destroy  all  queen-cells  thereon, 
and  place  them  to  the  other  extreme  side  of  the 
hive,  after  removing  the  wide  frame  on  that  side. 
Now  place  the  two  wide  frames  in  the  center  of  the 
hive,  with  the  perforated  metal  sides  toward  each  of 
the  two  brood-nests,  thus  dividing  the  hive  into  two 
compartments,  the  queen  being  in  the  side  contain- 
ing 110  queen-cells.  We  now  close  the  hive,  and 
await  the  results.  The  bees  go  all  through  the  hive 
at  pleasure,  but  the  queen  is  confined  to  one  com- 
partment, containing  only  four  frames. 

The  colony  already  having  the  swarming  fever, 
and  the  queen  restricted  in  her  egg-laying  capacity, 
will  in  one  or  two  days  start  new  qucon-cells.  The 
bees  will  complete  and  nurse  the  line  natural  queen- 
cells  on  the  four  frames  at  the  other  end  of  the  hive. 
When  a  day  or  two  before  these  first-constructed 
queen-cells  are  ready  to  hatch  (about  eight  days) 
open  the  hive  and  cutout  and  use  these  cells:  at  the 
same  time  take  the  queen  from  the  other  side  and 
place  in  the  side  from  which  you  have  just  removed 
the  cells.  On  the  four  frames  from  which  we  have 
just  taken  the  queen  we  will  find  a  lot  of  very  fine 
natural  queen-cells  about  ready  for  sealing.  These 
the  bees  will  complete  and  nurse  to  maturity.  The 
queen,  now  having  empty  cells,  will  immediately  go 
through  the  compartment  (or  four  frames),  deposit- 
ing eggs  in  all  vacant  cells,  when  new  queen-cells  will 
be  constructed.  Just  befere  the  cells  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hive  are  ready  to  hatch,  cut  them  out 
and  use  them,  and  put  the  queen  on  that  side.  Pro- 
ceed in  this  way  as  often  as  the  queen-cells  mature, 
which  you  will  find  to  be  about  every  7  or  8  days.  In 
this  way  our  cells  are  all  reared  in  very  powerful 
colonies,  and  containing  brood  in  ail  stages,  at  all 
times.  The  cells  are  reared  in  a  perfectly  natural 
way,  and  under  the  swarming  impulse.  We  have  a 
laying  queen  in  the  hive  at  all  times,  and  the  colony 
is  also  storing  surplus  honey  in  the  sections  right 
along.  You  never  saw  finer  nor  better  queens  than 
those  reared  in  this  way. 

If  we  do  not  let  any  young  queens  hatch  in  this 
hive,  nor  allow  a  queen-cell  to  be  capped  over  in  the 
part  containing  the  queen,  the  colony  may  be  kept 
building  and  rearingqueen-cells  until  late  in  the  sea- 
son; and  the  colony  will  not  attempt  to  swarm  —  at 
least,  such  has  been  my  experience.  The  sections 
in  the  wide  frames  should  be  removed  as  often  as 
filled,  and  replaced  with  new  ones.  I  do  not  allow 
this  colony  to  store  any  surplus  on  top  of  brood- 
chamber. 

A  GOOD  REPORT  FROM  THE  PERFORATED  ZINC. 

I  have  thought  many  times,  alter  reading  of  the 
failur(?s  of  those  who  reported  their  experiences  (in 
Gleanings)  with  the  Jones  metal,  how  near  they 
pame  to  this  plan,  and  yet  failed  to  see  the  Y&l^o  of 


this  perforated  metal,  but  instead  they  cry  failure, 
without  knowing  whereof  they  speak.  This  should 
teach  us  to  be  careful  and  searching  in  our  experi- 
ments, before  denouncing  any  thing  as  a  failure.  If 
one  beekeeper  can  succeed,  others  cnn.  If  we  fail 
the  first  time,  commence  anew,  and  study  our  ex- 
periment ns  it  progresses,  step  by  step,  until  we  find 
wherein  we  failed.  In  this  way  we  will  many  times 
discover  something  new,  and  still  accomplish  the  de- 
sired feat.  I  am  pleased  with  the  perforated  metal. 
It  is  a  success  with  me,  and  will  be  with  others  as 
soon  as  they  learn  how  and  where  to  use  it.  I  believe 
it  will  be  indispensable  in  the  near  future.  By  plac- 
ing the  entrance-guards  at  entrances  of  such  colo- 
nies as  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  robber  bees,  such 
colonies  will  and  can  protect  their  homes  to  a  great 
deal  better  advantage. 

PEHFORATED  ZCNC   FOR  DISCOURAGING    ROBBERS. 

It  is  seldom  you  will  find  a  robber-bee  to  venture 
under  one  of  these  guards,  especially  when  there  are 
any  bees  acting  as  guards  at  the  entrance.  Robber- 
bees  will  not  venture  where  they  can  not  readily  get 
away,  unless  the  robbers  have  already  gained  a  foot- 
hold. An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.  G.  W.  House. 

From  the  above  description,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  friend  II.  lias  his  wide  frames 
close  fitting  to  the  sides  of  the  hives,  al- 
though I  may  be  mistaken.  Very  likely  two 
frames  of  sections  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  hive,  separating  the  brood  combs,  will 
be  sufficient  to  keep  the  queen  from  passing 
around  them,  provided  the  frames  were  cov- 
ered with  perforated  zinc  in  the  place  of 
separators.  .  I  have  often  reared  two  queens 
in  a  hive  by  using  combs  of  honey  to  divide 
the  brood,  and  I  should  think  the  point 
brought  out  in  the  above  might  prove  an 
excellent  one.  I  am  quite  sure  the  drone- 
guards  would  aid  a  colony  in  keeping  rob- 
bers at  bay,  as  suggested. 


BITYIIV«    AND    SELLiING    BEES. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  MEASURE    OR    WEIGH    THEM  ACCUR- 
ATELY? 

f.HERE  are  at  present  three  ways  by  which  bees 
are  bought  and  sold;  viz.,  in  full  colonies,  in 
nuclei,  and  by  the  pound.  A  full  colony  is 
supposed  to  be  what  bees  and  brood  may  belong  to  a 
hive  of  combs  of  a  specified  size  and  number;  and 
the  purchaser  knows  but  little  about  how  many  bees 
he  is  getting  when  ordered  from  where  he  can  not 
examine  them  before  buying.  A  certain  number  of 
combs, of  a  specified  size,  containing  brood  and  bees, 
are  sold  as  a  nucleus;  and,  like  the  full  colonies,  are 
as  liable  to  vary  as  a  politician's  principles,  and  the 
buyer  may  or  may  not  get  a  good  bargain. 

But  when  a  man  buys  bees  by  the  pound,  he  knows 
just  what  he  is  getting;  for  when  his  bees  arrive,  he 
can  weigh  them  in  the  cages,  then  open  the  cages, 
let  the  live  bees  run  out,  weigh  the  cages  again,  and 
figure  up  just  how  much  the  live  bees  weighed;  and 
if  not  as  much  as  was  ordered,  sends  bill  for  the  dif- 
ference; and,  of  course,  the  dealer  sends  on  enough 
to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Now,  this  would  be  just  the  way  to  buy  and  sell 
bees,  were  it  not  such  an  unnatural  condition 
for  the  bees  to  be  In  while  in  transit,  causing  so 
many  to  die  that  the  loss  is  tpo  gre^t  betweei)  tji^ 
seller  and  buyer. 
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Though  I  have  sent  bees  hundreds  of  miles,  by 
railroad  and  stage,  with  no  complainable  loss;  yet 
again,  with  them  just  as  carefully  packed,  at  less 
distance,  the  loss  has  been  enough  to  almost  condemn 
the  business.  That  uneasy,  discontented  buzz  of 
bees  caged  for  transportation  by  the  pound,  is  a 
sound  any  thing  but  pleasant  to  my  ears. 

Far  the  best  way  in  which  to  ship  beea,  for  all 
parties  concerned,  and  especially  for  the  bees,  is 
mostly  in  the  brood,  estimated  by  the  thousand. 
This  can  be  quickly  done  by  measuring  the  patch  of 
brood  with  a  rule,  finding  how  many  square  inches  it 
contiins,  dividing  the  number  of  square  inches  by  2 
(where  the  brood  is  about  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
the  comb),  and  you  know  just  how  many  hundred 
bees  there  are  in  the  comb;  for  bees  in  the  brood  lay 
just  about  5  to  the  inch  each  way.  But,  what  are 
bees  worth  per  thousand?  We  have  got  used  to  es- 
timating them  by  the  pound,  so  we  will  reduce  it.  I 
have  found  by  actual  count,  that  130  live  Italian  bees 
weigh  an  ounce.  Friend  Root  estimates  them  at  135 
to  the  ounce,  or  4000  to  the  pound,  and  that  is  near 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  Then  when  1  lb., 
or  4000  bees,  are  worth  $3.00,  one  thousand  would  be 
worth  50  cents.  For  example,  a  party  orders  of  a 
dealer  40,00#  bees.  The  dealer  having  light,  but 
strong  cases  prepared  in  which  to  send  them,  goes 
to  his  hives,  selects  the  best-filled  combs  he  can  find, 
each  comb  containing  some  honey,  as  well  as  the 
brood.  He  places  his  rule  on  the  patch  of  brood, 
finds  it  about  7  in.  deep  by  IVA  long,  makes  80'/^ 
square  inches,  divides  by  3,  and  has  40^4  hundred,  or 
4035  bees;  marks  it  down,  puts  the  comb  in  the  case, 
and  proceeds  the  same  with  the  next,  and  the  next, 
until  he  has,  say,  39,000  bees,  in  all  stages  of  brood. 
He  then  sets  the  cases  on  the  scales,  takes  the  weight, 
then  brushes  live  bees  .enough  on  to  the  combs  to 
make  11,000,  which  is  3%  lbs.,  shown  by  the  scales, 
thus  the  number  ordered  is  made  up.  The  live  bees 
tase  care  of  the  uncapped  brood;  the  honey  furnish- 
es food;  all  feel  contentea,and,  though  confined,  and 
on  the  road  for  days,  there  will  be  no  loss. 

When  the  buyer  receives  them,  he  can  weigh  and 
measure  the  bees  and  brood,  if  he  chooses,  and  thus 
know  as  accurately  what  he  has  secured  as  though 
they  were  loose  in  a  cage,  and  a  to  "i  dead.  But 
generally,  those  who  wish  bees  by  the  pound  don't 
want  the  combs;  in  that  case,  let  the  buyer  select 
from  his  own  stock  of  combs,  some  as  nearly  like 
those  received  as  possible,  inclose  them  in  the  cases 
in  which  his  bees  have  come,  and  the  express  com- 
pany will  return  them  to  the  shipper  free  of  charge. 
If  it  is  not  desirable  to  exchange  combs,  the  cases 
and  combs  can  be  detained  until  the  bees  are  all 
hatched,  and  then  returned. 

The  buyer  will  need  to  order  a  little  earlier,  to 
have  his  bees  out,  and  ready  for  business  at  the  de- 
sired time.  It  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  all  parties 
concerned,  to  be  accurate  in  deal.  But  the  old  way 
of  buying  bees  by  the  colony,  or  nucleus,  is  so  in- 
definite, that  the  plan  of  buying  them  by  the  pound 
is  fast  growing  in  favor.  And  while  accuracy  is  a 
very  desirable  feature,  let  us  manage  the  matter  so 
that  our  pets  shall  not  be  the  sufferers  in  conse- 
quence. S.  C.  Perry. 

Portland,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich.,  Feb.  18, 1834. 

Eriend  P.,  you  have  hit  upon  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  indeed,  and  I  would  accept  your 
suggestions  with  alacrity,  were  it  not  that 
you  have  overlooked  one  very  important 
point.  Bee-keepers  do  not  have  brood- 
frames  all  of  one  standard  size.  We  have 
tried  filling  orderg  with  Simplicity  combs, 


until  we  had  such  grievous  complaints  that  I 
was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  One  friend  said 
he  would  not  have  such  great  long  shallow 
frames  if  they  were  given  him  for  nothing  ; 
and  as  he  couldn't  get  them  into  any  hive  he 
had,  he  let  the  brood  die,  and  wanted  us  to 
pay  for  it.  Sending  bees  in  a  cage  by  the 
pound,  makes  it  all  pleasant;  for  no  matter 
what  the  hives  are,  the  purchaser  can  just 
shake  the  bees  off  on  his  own  combs,  or  on 
his  own  frames,  tilled  with  brood,  if  he 
chooses,  and  every  thing  is  lovely,  for  the 
bees  themselves  are  all  of  one  dimension. 
Isn't  that  lucky  for  us,  friends?  I  k)iow 
what  you  say  about  a  little  brood  making 
the  bees  contented  is  true,  and  I  almost  be- 
gin to  think  about  having  narrow  sections 
containing  brood,  so  we  could  get  one  into 
every  bee-cage.  But,  alas  !  we  have  tried  it, 
a  great  many  of  us,  and  it  is  a  real  task  to 
have  a  little  frame,  the  size  of  a  section,  al- 
ways at  hand  containing  some  brood.  I 
really  do  not  see  any  way  in  our  shipping 
business,  but  to  send  bees  in  cages  by  the 
pound,  although  I  do  know  that  a  one  or  two 
frame  nucleus  is  much  more  likely  to  be  all 
right  every  time.  May  be  we  are  coming 
nearer  to  a  standard  frame  than  we  were  a 
few  years  ago,  for  our  A  B  C  pupils  are 
pretty  sure  to  have  the  Simplicity  frame,  and 
nothing  else.  Your  idea  of  buying  bees  in 
the  form  of  sealed  brood, instead  of  live  ones 
that  can  buzz,  and  have  to  be  fed,  is  a  grand 
one,  and  combs  of  brood  can  always  be  had 
in  abundance  in  warm  weather;  and  where 
built  on  wired  combs,  they  can  be  shipped 
anywhere,  almost  without  the  possibility  of 
the  loss  of  a  single  bee. 

PICTURES  OF  BEES. 

E  have  been  working  about  two  months 
to  get  accurate  pictures  of  the  queen, 
drone,  and  worker;  and  although  I 

am  not  quite  suited  with  them  yet,  I  submit 

the  result  to  you  below. 


QUEEN, DRONE, AND  WORKER. 

The  worker  is  one  we  took  from  a  photo- 
graph. The  drone  was  figured  out  from  the 
best  cut  and  drawings  we  could  hunt  up. 
The  queen  was  also  taken  partially  from  a 
photograph.  If  they  please  you,  we  can  fur- 
nish you  the  whole  set  for  40  cts.  If  they 
don't'please  you,  I  wish  you  would  try  your 
hand  at  it,  and  see  if  you  can  not  give  us 
some  better  ones.  1  believe  the  nest  picture 
of  queen,  drone,  and  worker  that  I  ever 
found  anywhere  are  in  Iluber's  book,  pub- 
lished in  1841 .  They  are  colored  steel  plates ; 
but  as  they  represent  black  bees,  they  are 
not  quite  what  we  wanted.  We  did  not  re- 
ceive them  until  after  we  had  made  -the 
above,  and  1  really  have  a  notion  to  try  to 
make  some  copies  of  t^hem. 
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OPENING    BOXES. 

ALSO  A  WORD  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  CARE  OF  EMPTY 

BOXES. 

^p|,NE  of  the  worst  troubles  I  have  in  onr 
ijl  establishment  is  to  lind  boys  who  will 
^-^  open  a  box  carefully,  put  the  cover 
back  in  place,  and  go  and  put  it  back  in  the 
box-house.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  they 
had  been  instructed  at  home  to  smash  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  box  they  got  their 
eyes  on.  If  they  don't  do  that," almost  the 
best  of  them  will  take  the  cover  and  lay  it 
down  somewhere,  and  somebody  will  come 
and  take  it  for  something  else ;  and  then 
when  the  box  is  wanted,  a  cover  has  to  be 
made  of  unsuitable  lumber,  and  it  goes  to 
our  customer  looking  so  cheap  and  patched 
up  that  I  am  ashamed  of  the  workmen  1  em- 
ploy. "  Please  don't  break  the  covers,  boys," 
and  ''•  Please  don't  forget  to  put  the  cover  on 
nicely,  and  put  the  box  away  where  it  be- 
longs," I  urge  and  plead  and  implore  and 
entreat ;  and  after  working 
hours,  when  the  poor  fellows 
are  gone,  and  may  be  sound 
asleep,  on  my  knees  I  pray  that 
God  may  help  them  to  be  more 
careful,  and  learn  wisdom's 
ways.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
pleadings,  1  have  oftentimes 
said  to  myself,  ''  Oh  for  a  boy, 
just  one  boy,  who  would  love  to 
open  boxes  carefully,  and  to  put 
the  cover  back  carefully,  and 
then  to  pile  them  up  in  the  box- 
house  carefully,  until  some- 
body wanted  just  such  a  box  I  " 
So  much  for  my  trials.  Mow 
comes  the  question,  llow  shall 
this  imaginary  boy  get  the  top 
off  without  breaking  or  splitting 
it  y  I  once  saw  Gen.  Leggett 
open  a  pine  box  with  a  hatchet. 
The  great  man  was  careful,  but 
it  took  him  a  long  while,  and  1 
was  wondering  at  the  lime 
whether  he  thought  as  I  did, 
about  box-covers.  Well,  we 
have  tried  a  good  many  tools  for 
opening  boxes,  and  "for  many 
purposes  we  like  the  one  figured 
alongside  of  these  re- 
marks best  of  any. 
T  h  e  manufacturers 
call  it  the  Pelican  nail- 
puller.  To  use  it,  you 
■put  the  claw  just  before 
the  nail-head,  and 
strike  it  on  the  back 
with  the  hammer  till  it  catches  the  head, 
and  then  tip  it  back.  They  are  nicely  tem- 
pered, and  we  used  one  a  long  while  before 
anybody  could  break  it.  If  you  will  take  a 
look  at  a  box  you  will  almost  always  discov- 
er that,  to  get  out  the  contents,  you  do  not 
need  to  take  the  whole  cover  otL  If  it  is  a 
large  box,  and  the  cover  is  made  of  three 
pieces,  just  get  out  the  end  nails  of  the  mid- 
dle piece,  and  very  likely  your  goods  will  all 
come  out  very  easily  through  this  opening. 
If  the  cover  is  made  of  tAvo  pieces,  draw  the 
nails  from  just  one  only.  Don't  pull  the 
nails  clear  out,  but   leave   them  sticking  in 


the  cover ;  then  when  you  have  removed  the 
contents,  put  the  cover  right  back,  and  set 
the  nails  down  just  where  they  went  before. 
If  the  goods  are  packed  in  straw,  have  a  bas- 
ket near  for  the  straw,  but  don"t  scatter  it 
on  the  floor.  If  you  know  just  where  the 
goods  are  to  be  put,  carry  the  box  to  that 
place,  and  put  them  away  with  one  handling. 
If  they  go  on  a  shelf,  set  the  box  on  a  high 
stool,  tight  up  to  this  shelf.  Then  you  will 
get  the  goods  where  you  want  them,  with 
no  waste  handling;  for  every  time  you  han- 
dle goods,  it  takes  time,  if  it  does  not  dam- 
age the  goods  by  breakages. 

The  price  of  this  Pelican  nail-puller  is  75 
cts.,  and  it  can  be    sent  by  mail  forlBcts. 
That  convention  in  York  State  objected  to 
Gleaxixgs.  because  I  used  its  pages  to  ad- 
vertise so  many  things.    Now,  friends,  I  ex- 
pect to  advertise  goods  that  I  find  handy,  as 
;  long  as  I  live;  and  when  I  describe  them,  I 
'  expect  to  give  prices,  and  you  can  tell  wheth- 
er you  can  get  your  blacksmith  to  m;ike  them 
'  cheaper,  or  whether  you  can  get  them  cheap- 
er at  tlie  hardware  store.    If  you  can,  by  all 
means  do  so ;   and  if  you  can't,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  assist  you. 


CONCERNING    FRAIYIES. 

SHALLOW     ERAMES;      THE     NEW    PLAN     OF     WIRING 
I        frames;   ALSO   A    Sl.MPLE    AND    PRACTICAL    WAY 
j  TO     REVERSE    BROOD-FRAMES,     AS    AVELL     AS 

]  WIDE     FRAMES,     AT    THE     WILL    OF     THE 

I  OPERATOR. 

!  sjnpjijRiEND   ROOT:--Herewith  I  send  you  by  ex- 
j  jifi"'    press  the  styje  of  brood-frame  I  prefer  fox* 
I  — '       my  own  use,  and  the  one  I  have  been  using 
more  or  less  since  1876.    The  frame,a9  you  will  no- 
tice, is  more  shallow  than  the  standard  Langstroth, 
I  being  only  7  inches  deep  and  IC's  inches  long,  inside 
;  measure;  7 i'^  inches  deep  and  17 ?b  inches  long,  out- 
j  side  measure.    The  frame  being  rei'ersi'We,  I  make 
the  top  and  bottom  pieces,  as  you  will  see,  of  the 
same  thickness.    I  prefer  to  make  my  frames  now, 
\  top,  bottom,  and  end  pieces,  all  of  one  thickness; 
to-wit,  ?8  inch.    This  enables  me  to  dispense  entlre- 
1  ly  with  the  diagonal  wires  when  wiring  the  frames 
!  for  fdn.    1  use,  as  you  will  see,  only  6  vertical  wires, 
No.  30,  for  wiring  fdn.  by  hand.    I  have  also  used 
live,  seven,  and  eight  such  wires,  but  find  six  to  be 
1  just  about  the  right  number  for  frames  as  shallow 
as  mine.    For  the  Given  preFS  1  should  use  eight 
vertical  wires  of  No.  3fi. 


BALDRIDGE'S  REVERSIBLE  FRAME. 

I  prefer,  also,  tine  wire-nail  loops  for  the  wires  in 
place  of  the  holes  bored  or  punched  through  the  top 
and  bottom  pieces  of  the  frame;  nails  U  inch  long, 
and  of  No.  20  wire,  are  about  the  best  I  have  tried 
for  wood  ?a  inch  thick.  Those  with  flat  heads,  or 
moulding-nails  with  pin  heads,  will  answer.  You 
will  see  both  kinds  in  the  frame  sent  you.    You  will 
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notice  that  I  begin  at  one  corner  of  the  frame  to 
wire  the  nail  loops,  and  do  not  stop  till  I  reach  the 
opposite  corner.  I  have  no  trouble  to  wire  thus 
right  from  the  spool;  but  the  better  way,  perhaps, 
is  to  cut  the  wires  first  the  proper  length  needed. 
You  will  also  see  that  the  loops  are  bent  in  pairs,  in 
opposite  directions,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  the  wires  slipping  or  getting  off.  You  will 
find  it  pretty  difficult  to  slip  the  wires  off  the  loops, 
as  arranged;  but  turn  them  half  way  round,  the 
right  way,  and  then  you  can  slip  them  off  quite  read- 
ily; but  the  other  way  will  tighten  them.  I  find  that 
I  can  wire  the  frames  with  less  trouble,  and  more 
rapidly  by  this  plan,  than  through  holes  in  the  wood. 
This  plan  gets  rid  of  all  7a?i7fs  in  wiring;  and  if  the 
wire  breaks  nf  aiiypoiJit  it  can  be  readily  repaired 
without  a  particle  of  additional  wire,  which  is  not 
the  case  when  wired  through  holes  in  the  wood.  The 
wire  nails  for  the  wires  rnay  be,  and  perhaps  should 
be,  driven,  and  the  loops  made,  while  the  frame  it- 
self is  being  nailed,  and  before  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  form.  I  suggest  this  to  save  extra  hand- 
ling of  the  frames.  I  prefer  to  nail  my  frames, 
when  reversible,  with  eight  one-Inch  wire  nails  with 
Hat  heads,  using  two  nails  at  each  corner. 

The  frame  sent  you,  as  you  will  be  sure  to  sec,  is 
provided  with  my  single-wire  reversible  devices  (not 
patented),  which  enable  me  or  you  or  any  one  to  re- 
verse the  same  at  it'i'H,  and  without  the  loss  of  any 
time  worth  mentioning.  I  have  attached  to  this 
frame  two  plans  of  making  the  reversible  device. 
One  of  the  plans  requires  considerable  accuracy, 
when  wanted  for  frames  of  special  depth,  outside 
measure.  The  other  plan,  as  you  will  see,  does  not 
require  so  great  accuracy,  and  may  be  used  for 
frames  of  a?*?/ depth.  Some  might  prefer  one  plan, 
and  some  the  other.  Either  plan  has  advantages 
over  the  other.  The  wire  loop,  or  projection,  for 
resting  on  the  rabbets  (and  these  may  be  wood  or 
metal,  as  desired),  needs  be  only  as  long  as  the 
width  (7»  in.)  of  the  top  or  bottom  piece  of  the  frame; 
or  it  may  be  long  enough,  as  per  samples,  to  space 
the  frames  at  top  or  bottom  or  both,  the  right  dis- 
tance apart,  which  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  about 
1%  in.  fr.im  center  to  center  of  frame.  But  the 
loops  may  be  made  of  any  size  and  shape  to  suit 
one's  wishes.  If  made  as  per  samples,  they  can  not 
cut  one's  fingers  in  handling  the  frames,  and,  as  be- 
fore stated,  may  be  used  with  or  without  metal  rab- 
bets. This  reversible  device  dispenses  (as  it  can  not 
be  used)  with  your  projecting  "metal  corners"  for 
frames,  but  not  necessarily  with  the  style  you  use 
for  the  bottom  corners  of  the  frames,  for  these  you 
can  still  use  at  all  of  the  corners;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  dispense  with  them 
and  their  cost  all  together,  and  use  the  reversible 
device  instead.  The  cost  of  making  all  frames  re- 
versible, whether  in  new  hives  or  in  those  already  in 
use,  by  the  adoption  of  this  reversible  device,  need 
be  but  a  trifle  more,  and  perhaps  no  more,  than  it 
costs  now  to  supply  new  frames  with  your  "metal 
corners."  I  have  used  in  the  samples  sent  you.  No. 
13  coppered  wire,  but  would  prefer  galvanized  wire, 
to  guard  against  rust.  Please  notice,  also,  that  one 
of  the  plans  lifts  the  entire  frame  and  contents 
from  the  bottom,  and  this  does  away  with  ail  danger 
of  nulling  the  frames  apart,  as  in  the  past,  and  that  ] 
the  other  plan  simply  lifts  the  entire  weight  from 
the  blind-staples. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  adhere  to  wide  frames, 
supplied  with  sections  for  surplus  honey,  this  re- 


versible device  when  attached  to  them  will  be  found 
of  considerable  value.  From  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  apiary,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  will  be  high- 
ly advantageous  to  reverse  the  surplus  honey  as 
soon,  at  least,  as  a  portion  of  it  is  sealed.    This  will 

j  not  only  hasten  the  sealing  of  the    lower  and  un- 

,  capped  cells,  but  will  also  secure  as  well-built  combs 

!  at  the  bottoms  as  at  the  tops  of  the  sections. 

I  But,  the  above  must  suffice  for  the  present.  I  am 
content  to  let  the  future  demonstrate  how  much  of 

j  the  foregoing  is  mere  theory  or  otherwise. 

j  M.  M.  Baldridge. 

!      St.  Charles,  111.,  Jan.  23, 1884. 

I  Friend  B.,  your  invention  is  very  ingen- 
ious indeed,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  must  an- 
swer the  purpose  beautifully,  but  I  should 
want  to  make  a  test  of  it  in  handling  bees, 
before  deciding  whether  I  liked  It  or  not.    I 

'  do  not  believe  I  should  like  frames  without 

I  diagonal  wires,  but  possibly  the  smaller  size 
of  your  frame  might  do  very  well.  Oxxv 
friends  will  notice  in  tlie  engraving,  that  we 

I  make  the  wire  loop  square  where  it  strikes 

j  back  against  the  rabbet.  I  would  have  the 
wire  bent  so  as  to  liave  this  a  sharp  corner— 
Ihat  is,  making  the  loop  three-cornered. 
This  would   prevent  the  arm   from  killing 

i  bees  so  much,  and  it  would  also  avoid  pro- 
polis, with  which  they  will  glue  it  to  the  rab- 
bet. I  suppose  the  device  will  reverse,  even 
when  covered  with  gum  and  propolis ; 
at  least,  I  am  satisfied  it  can  be  re- 
versed without  much  trouble.  Our  engrav- 
er has  made  the  width  of  the  support  C 
about  the  same  as  the  width  of  the  top-bar  ; 
but  of  course  it  could  be  made  as  you  sug- 
gest, wide  enough  so  that  they  touch  each 

!  other,  and  thus  support  the  frames.  There 
would  be  one  advantage  in  this  :  It  would 
get  a  broader  bearing,  and  thus  more  effect- 

:  ually  cause  the  frames  to  hang  plumb  up 
and  down.  I  will  explain  to  our  readers, 
that  the  modification  of  the  device  consists 
in  cutting  off  the  wire  at  the  lower  staple  D, 
and  bending  it  at  right  angles.  J3y  moving 
this  staple  I),  we  can  raise  the  frame  just  as 
high  from  the  bottom-boards  as  we  choose. 
Wire  can  be  purchased  now  quite  cheaply, 
in  straight  pieces  of  an  exact  length,  and  all 
that  remains  is  to  make  a  machine  that  will 
turn  accurately  the  piece  C  in  the  manner 
given  above.  I)  1)  are  ordinary  blind  staples. 
We  have  now  tinned  wire,  No.  80  and 
36,  on  spools  at  oc  per  spool,  or  28c  for  10 
spools.  Each  spool  contains  about  f  ounce. 
Postage,  2c  per  spool.  And  now  while  we 
are  on  the  subject  of  reversible  frames,  here 
is  another  device  from  another  friend,  1 
liave  had  our  engravers  adapt  it  to  the  frame 
described  above.  The  device  will  be  readily 
understood,  almost  without  explanation  : 


HOWES'  REVERSIBLE  FRAME. 

The  utility  of  reversible  frames  is  no  longer  a 
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question.  They  have  been,  and  are  still,  being  used 
by  many  practical  bee-men,  all  over  the  country; 
and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  person  having  once 
tried  them,  who  is  not  enthusiastic  in  their  praise. 
All  who  have  given  them  a  thorough  trial  have  been 
convinced  of  their  great  advantage. 

Mr.  G.  W.  House,  in  Gleanings  for  January,  1884, 
page  21,  saj's:  "After  this  season's  work,  1  am  con- 
vinced that  the  reversible  frame  will  come  into  gen- 
eral use,  as  soon  as  their  simplicity  and  easy  manip- 
ulations are  understood,  especially  so  with  t  hose  who 
keep  Italians,  and  work  for  comb  honey;  for  ex- 
tracted hanej'  they  are  no  better  than  others." 

While  I  admit,  that  no  more  extracted  honey  can 
be  obtained  by  using  reversible  frames,  still  I  con- 
sider them  far  better,  especially  for  those  who  de- 
pend principally  upon  natural  combs,  or  foundation 
not  in  wired  frames;  as,  by  their  use,  the  bees  are 
compelled  to  build  the  comb  solid,  all  round  the 
frame,  instead  of  just  fastening  it  to  the  top-bar, 
and  only  part  way  down  the  sides,  leaving  nearly 
one-half  the  comb  entirely  unfastened  to  the  wood, 
thereby  rendering  it  easily  broken  out,  particularly 
if  well  filled  with  honey.  If  others  have  never  been 
troubled  from  this  cause,  I  know  one  who  has;  and 
I  considered  it  such  a  nuisance  that  I  determined  to 
have  solid  comhs,  or  quit  extracting. 

I  first  tried  having  the  combs  built  in  deep  frames, 
and  then  cutting  off  the  end-bars  to  the  required 
depth.  This  was  a  partial  remedy;  but  it  was  a 
great  deal  of  trouble;  it  took  too  many  deepliivcs, 
and  it  kept  too  many  col  jnies  comb  building,  exclu- 
sively, with  lots  of  other  objections  easily  imagined 
by  the  expert.  I  soon  found  that  revcrsino  the 
frames  was  a  complete  remedy;  but  how  to  do  it, 
with  hanging  frames,  was  a  question.  Nearly  all  the 
reversible  frames  were  Hubcr,  or  standing  frames, 
while  hanging  frames  made  to  reverse  were  imprac- 
ticable, by  being  too  expensive,  difficult  to  manipu- 
late, or  both. 

After  repeated  experiments,  I  at  last  hit  upon  a 
device  which  completely  removes  the  objectionable 
features  from  the  reversible  hanging  frame;  and  I 
offer  it  to  the  bee-keeping  fraternity  with  full  confi- 
dence of  a  favorable  rpception  from  all  who  will 
give  it  an  impartial  trial. 

I  claim  for  the  reversible  frame,  as  I  make  it,  the 
following  points  of  superiority;  viz.: 

1.  The  comb  is  stronger  than  the  old  style,  being 
better  fastened  to  the  wood,  and  less  liable  to  break 
out. 

3.  It  neutralizes  the  sagging  of  the  top-bar,  there- 
by doing  away  with  diagonal  wires. 

3.  More  combs  can  be  used  in  the  brood-chamber, 
when  working  for  comb  honey,  giving  the  queen 
more  room,  which  means  larger  colonies,  with  less 
liability  to  swarm. 

4.  It  does  away,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  bother 
of  extracting  from  the  brood-chamber  to  prevent 
crowding  the  queen. 

5.  It  compels  the  bees  to  store  all  surplus  in  the 
sections,  instead  of  the  brood-chamber,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  yield  of  salable  honey,  with  corres- 
pondingly greater  profits  to  the  producer. 

6.  It  is  cheap,  and  may  be  attached  to  any  hanging 
frame,  by  cutting  off  the  projecting  arms;  and,  if 
the  bottom-bar  is  too  weak,  replacing  it  with  a 
heavier,  or  by  strengthening  it  by  a  strip  slipped 
under,  and  tacked  fast. 

7.  It  is  as  easy  to  use  or  manipulate  as  the  old 
style,  and  may  be  reversed  as  quickly  as  toreturn  it 
to  the  hive,  just  as  taken  out. 


8.  It  is  durable;  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  cannot 
get  out  of  order.  C.  J.  F.  Howes. 

Adrian,  Mich..  Feb.,  1884. 

If  any  of  the  friends  want  my  opinion  in 
regard  to  this  matter  of  reversible  frames,  1 
shall  have  to  say  that  I  am  not  prepared  at 
present  to  decide.  I  want  to  see  them  used 
in  the  apiary.  Reversing  sections  partly 
filled  is  an  idea  that  I  gave  a  good  many 
years  ago  in  the  back  volumes  of  Gleax- 
iXGs.  "We  had  a  case  made  to  reverse. 
When  reversed  when  honey  was  abundant, 
it  caused  some  of  the  combs  to  lop  down 
and  curl  over.  If  we  had  waited  until  the 
sections  were  nearly  tilled,  of  course  we 
should  have  had  no  trouble. 


"HOW  DOTH  THE  BISY   BEE?"'   ETC. 

HOW   MANY  TRIPS  DO  THE  BEES  OF    A   FAIR  COLONY 
MAKE  IN  A  SEASON  ? 

EN  the  spring  of   1883  I  had  one  colony  of  bees 
which,  by  the  first  of  May,  were  very  strong, 
'    and  in  an  excellent  condition  for  work.     They 
were  bright  Italians,  being   blooded  stock  from   an 
imported  queen.    Having  nothing  with  which  to  oc- 
cupy my  idle  hours,  I  concluded  to  devote  a  part  of 
the  time  in  trying  to  determine  the  amount  Of  labor 
performed  bj'  this  colony  of  bees  during  the  months 
of   May,  June,  July,  and  August,  in   their  outdoor 
work.    In  order  to  accomplish  this  task,  I  set  apart 
five  days  in  each  month  (or  twenty  days  in  all),  com- 
mencing my  labors   at  5  o'clock  A.  m.,  and  closing 
them  at  7  p.  m.,  on  each  of   the  twenty  days,  select- 
ing the  brightest  and  warmest  days  in  which  to  make 
my  observations,  and  using  one  minute  in  each  hour 
in  gathering  the  data  on  which  to  found  my  conclu- 
sions.   The  entrance  to  the  hive  was  arranged  in  a 
way  to  enable  me  to   count    (quite  accurately)  the 
bees  as  they  entered  the  hive.    This  counting  was 
done  by  seconds  of  time,  making,  after  each  count, 
careful  memoranda  of  the  result  of  each  minute  of 
time  used  in  the  investigation,  and  at  the  close  of 
my  observations  for  the  season  I  was  able  to  deter- 
mine, from  the  grand  aggregate,  the  average  num- 
ber of  worker  bees  entering  the  hive  per  second,  for 
the  daily  periods  below  mentioned: 
From  5  A.  M.  to  (>  a.  m.  one  bee  to  the  second. 
"     6     '•     "  !)     "     two   bees  to  the  second. 
"    9     "      "4  p.  M.  four      "         "         " 
"    4  P.  M.  "  6      '•  three      "        "         " 
"    C     "     "7      "    one  and  one-half     " 

—making  the  daily  average  of  worker  bees  entering 
the  hive  to  count  153,150,  for  a  day  of  fourteen  hours. 
For  the  months  of  Maj-,  June,  July,  and  August,  we 
had  50  good  working  days,  25  favorable,  and  15  only 
tolerable;  the  average  was  about  75  good  days  as  to 
weather,  but  all  very  poor  in  the  secretion  of  nec- 
tar. 

During  this  period  of  75  days,  the  grand  total  trips 
made  by  my  working  bees  was  eleven  millions  four 
hundred  and  ninety-flve  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  trips  (11,495,2.50). 

This  colony  gave  me  60  lbs.  of  surplus  honey  in 
sections.  From  the  published  experience  of  those 
who  know  much  about  bees,  I  presume,  from  perus- 
ing their  opinions  as  published,  that  it  would  require, 
for  the  support  of  a  strong  colony,  and  the  rearing 
of  brood,  and  building  of  comb,  during  the  breeding 
season,  about  60  lbs.  of  ripened  or  capped  honey, 
which  is  a  very  reasonable  quantity.    This  amount' 
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added  to  the  60  lbs.  of  surplus  honey,  makes  120  lbs. 
of  capped,  or  ripened  honey,  deposited  by  my  bees  In 
the  four  months. 

Bee-masters  ttU  us  (or,  at  least,  some  do),  that  the 
nectar  gathered  by  the  bee  contains  about  two-thirds 
of  watery  material,  which  must  be  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  bees  after  it  is  placed  in  the  cells,  before 
it  is  ripened  sutBciently  for  capping.  If  so,  this  120 
lbs.  of  capped  honey  would  represent,  by  weight, 
360  lbs.  of  nectar.  Then,  ngain,  we  are  informed  hy 
some  writers,  that  during  the  breedmg  senson  a 
Strong  colony  of  bees  will,  in  addition  to  the  honey, 
require  about  40  lbs.  of  pollen  and  water.  If  so,  the 
total  amounts  by  weight,  taken  into  my  hive  by  the 
busy  bees  would  amount  to  2,800,000  gr.  troy,  or  4U0 
lbs.  av.,  being  one-fourth  of  a  grain  troy  and  a  frac- 
tion, per  trip.  If  you  weigh  H  gr.  troy  of  honey,  it 
would  appear  to  be  enough  to  till  the  honey-sack  of 
the  bee  to  an  uneasy  distension. 

In  counting  bees,  you  must  not  use  the  tongue, 
and  say  one,  two,  three,  but  you  must  educate  the 
eye  so  as  to  be  able  to  count  by  your  sight.  My  pulse 
Is  very  regular  in  its  beats  of  sixty  to  the  minute; 
so  when  1  took  my  seat  I  placed  myself  in  an  easy 
position;  thereafter  becoming  quiet.  I  placed  my 
finger  on  the  wrist  and  my  eye  on  the  entrance,  and 
the  eye  told  the  number  entering  the  hive  between 
each  pulsation.  Anon. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Jan.,  1884. 


CASES  VERSUS  WIDE  FKAJttES. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  GET  THE  MOST  HONEY,  WITH  LEAST 
CAPITAL  AND  LABOR? 

¥0U  are  no  doubt  aware  that  Bro.  Doolittle  and 
myself  work  very  differently  in  our  effort  to 

— ■  accomplish  the  same  purpose;  viz.,  to  bring 
from  nature  the  greatest  amount  of  income,  with 
the  least  capital  and  labor.  I  wish  to  compare  our 
different  systems  of  management  as  they  appear  to 
me.  In  reading  Bro.  Doolittle's  descriptions  of  his 
management,  we  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  trying  to  see  how  much  surplus  honey  he  can 
get  from  one  colony,  or  from  each  colony  in  his 
apiary.  This  would  imply  that  the  production  of  a 
field,  or  area,  is  endless;  and  were  this  a  fact,  which 
it  is  not,  as  we  well  know  by  oDservlng  the  actions 
of  the  Grimms,  Hetheringtons.  and  Oatmans,  Mr. 
Doolittle's  system  of  management  would  rest  upon 
a  correct  basis.  My  aim  in  prosecuting  this  busi- 
ness is  to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  surplus 
from  each  area  I  occupy,  with  the  least  amount  of 
capital  and  labor. 

One  of  my  objections  to  Mr.  Doolittle's  system  of 
management,  a  system  which,  if  I  am  correct,  no 
large  honey-producer  in  America  is  working  upon 
at  present,  is  the  great  amount  of  extra  labor  and 
manipulation  it  requires.  Labor  is  equivalent  to 
capital,  and  vice  versa.  I  have  found  that  I  can  ex- 
haust a  field  of  its  stores  much  more  cheaply  than 
can  be  done  by  Mr.  Doolittle's  system  (with  which  I 
am  not  without  experiment),  by  investing  a  little 
more  capital  and  very  much  less  labor.  My  opinion 
is,  that  a  hive  should  be  so  constructed  and  arranged 
that  no  "coaxing"  nor  driving  of  the  queen  is  ever 
necessary  or  useful.  We  know  what  we  wish  to  ac- 
complish. If  we  can  arrange  our  fixtures  to  work 
out  the  desired  result  automatically,  we  would  sure- 
ly do  so.  We  can  not  do  this,  but  we  can  somewhat 
approximate  it,  and  this  we  think  we  do  to  a  far 


greater  extent  than  Bro.  Doolittle  with  his  compli- 
cated system  of  almost  endless  manipulation.  His 
assertion,  that  when  only  top  cases  are  used,  the 
bees  must  be  crowded  for  room  before  they  will  en- 
ter them,  is  not  true  with  our  fixtures.  We  have 
never  lost  a  drop  of  honey  so  far  as  my  most  care- 
ful observation  could  detect,  with  this  case  system 
of  comb-honey  production,  except  in  times  of  exces- 
sive flow;  and  the  same  would  be  true  with  any  sys- 
tem, where  empty  full  drawn  combs  were  not  given 
the  bees;  for  in  such  cases  the  field  bees  bring  in  the 
nectar  faster  than  the  wax-workers  can  make  cells 
to  hold  it,  even  with  the  use  of  the  most  pliable  foun- 
dation. 

Such  instances,  however,  are  not  common;  but  I 
deem  them  the  greatest  argument  in  favor  of  ex- 
tracted vs.  comb  honey.  If  we  give  a  prime  swarm 
8  standard  L.  frames  of  good  fdu  ,  we  find  them  al- 
most solid  with  brocd  before  the  surplus  season 
ends.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  suffer  no  loss  by 
that  proceeding.  We  think  Bro.  Doolittle's  mistaken, 
statement,  above  referred  to,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  fallen  behind  the  times  regarding  the 
use  of  comb  fdn.,  and  that  he  was  much  more  be- 
hind the  present  time,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  fix- 
tures when  he  experimented  with  top  storing  only. 

If  our  colonies  have  little  strength,  they  gather 
little  honey.  If  otherwise,  with  our  arrangement 
they  enter  the  cases,  draw  the  foundation,  and  there 
store  the  honey  as  soon  as  they  have  any  to  store. 

Bro.  Doolittle  is  mistaken.  We  long  since  got  rid 
of  that  hindrance,  known  as  brood-chamber  clog- 
ging, with  honey.  I  freely  admit,  that  with  our  sys- 
tem of  management,  occasionally  a  failing  queen 
overlooked  will  hold  down  her  colony  so  that  the  sec- 
tions are  not  entered.  What  then?  The  brood 
combs  are  not  crowded  with  either  brood  or  honey, 
for  the  queen  is  a  failure,  and  the  workers  are  few. 
This  colony  does  not  oppose  our  other  colonies  in 
our  field.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  up  for  these 
occasional  oversights  is  two  or  three  extra  colonies, 
and  we  exhaust  the  field  all  the  same.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  perfection,  and  our  system  obviates  the 
necessity. 

Losing  surplus  honey  by  the  swarming  of  swarms 
is  something  that  does  not  happen  with  our  system 
of  management. 

Five  or  six  year:?  ago,  Mr.  Oatman  and  myself  dis- 
cussed long  and  loud  this  subject  of  storing  in  sec- 
tions in  the  lower  story.  Last  winter  Mr.  O.  laughed 
at  himself  that  he  ever  practiced  "  so  ridiculous  a 
system."  At  present  he  uses  top  storing  only,  al- 
though his  hives  are  Ji  larger,  being  2  in.  deeper 
than  the  8-franie  L.  which  we  use.  Mr.  Oatman'a 
present  success  compares  more  than  favorably  with 
that  in  the  past. 

My  objections  to  Bro.  Doolittle's  system  are  my 
objections  to  broad  frames  and  separators,  on  gen- 
eral principles;  that  sections,  if  finished  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  are  apt  to  be  discolored;  in  either  case 
they  are  apt  to  contain  pollen,  if  in  a  location  where 
that  abounds.  But  the  one  great  objection  is  the  ex- 
cessive amount  of  labor  it  involves,  and  we  think  we 
have  found,  lumcccssurily  so. 

One  of  my  brightest  students  of  1883  had  for  three 
years  carefully  read  and  tried  to  use  Bro.  Doolittle's 
system.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  work  with  ©urs  he 
became  eloquent  in  its  praise.  The  above  are  some 
of  our  reasons  for  prefering  our  system  to  Bro. 
Doolittle's. 

Now  a  word  regarding  Bro.  Miller's  experience. 
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First,  I,  too,  prefer  tin  to  wood  separators,  after  us- 
ing hundreds  of  both.  I  claim  that  our  non-separa- 
tored  sections  are  belter  to  ship  long-  distances  than 
those  built  with  separators,  because  the  combs  being 
about  li  in.  thicker  (if  the  same  width  sections  are  us- 
ed in  both  instances)  have  a  greater  breadth  of  attach- 
ment, according  to  weight  of  the  comb,  the  size  of 
the  section  otherwise  being  the  same.  Either  kind, 
when  crated,  does  not  and  can  not  touch  each  other 
as  long  as  they  do  not  break  loose  from  the  section. 

Regarding  my  supers  being  light  to  handle,  the 
ones  I  made  Bro.  Miller  (to  his  order,  and  I  also  made 
a  few  of  the  same  to  test  here),  were  twice  as  heavy 
as  my  regular  super  or  case.  Though  the  principle 
otherwise  i  ■  just  the  same,  I  want  no  more  of  them. 
We  last  year  used  uSO  one-story  brood-frame  supers, 
with  (i  broad  frames  each,  holding  four  4 J4  sections 
each,  and  six  Iz-lb.  sections  each.  Of  course,  we  us- 
ed narrow  top-bars,  and  can  not  see  why  Bro.  Miller 
should  allow  himself  to  be  encumbered  with  tight- 
fitting  ones.  We  found  we  could  remove  lOG  lbs. 
quicker,  clenncr,  and  with  less  damage,  from  the 
cases  than  50  lbs.  from  the  broad  frames.  Surely  the 
doctor  has  not  yet  caught  on  to  our  method  of  re- 
moval. 1  know  that  is  the  worst  feature  of  all,  till 
understood,  and  then  'tis  the  best. 

James  Heddon. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.,  Feb.  4,  1884. 

Eriend  II.,  I  like  your  article  (Irst  rate,  but 
it  seems  to  me  you  are  a  little  rouKh-sliod  on 
our  friend  Doolittle  in  accusing?  him  of  being 
behind  the  times  with  his  tixtures.  My  im- 
pression is,  if  you  will  allow  nie  to  put  in  a 
word  here,  that  friend  Doolittle,  with  his  fix- 
tures and  management,  would  get  more  hon- 
ey from  a  colony  than  you  would  ;  but  1  am 
also  inclined  to  "think  tiiat  perhaps  the  extra 
labor  his  plan  involves  might  not  pay  for  the 
excess  of  honey.  You  make  a  good  point 
where  you  contrast  the  difference  between 
trying  to  get  the  largest  surplus  per  stock, 
and  trying  to  get  all  the  honey  the  field  pro- 
duces, without  much  regard  to  the  number 
of  stocks  required  to  do  it.  I  presume  more 
labor  will  be  required  to  get  a  given  amount 
of  honey  from  a  large  number  of  colonies, 
than  to  get  the  same  from  a  few.  Modern 
farming  aims  to  get  as  much  produce  from 
one  acre  as  has  been  secured  heretofore  from 
two  or  more  acres,  and  I  believe  that  modern 
farming  saves  labor  by  so  doing.  Perhaps 
your  plan  may  be  pushed  to  too  great  an  ex- 
treme to  be  profitable.  By  the  way,  1  wish 
you  and  friend  Miller  and  others,  in  men- 
tioning these  different  cases,  would  tell  about 
how  "many  pounds  of  honey  a  certain  case 
would  be  likely  to  average. 


HOW  FAR  WILL.  BEES  FLY  IN  SEARCH 
OF    HONEY  ? 

ALSO  SOMETHING  ABOUT   HOW   F.A.ST  THEY   FLY. 

I  SEE,  in  the  bee-papers,  considerable  on  the  above 
points;  but  as  much  of  it  appears  to  bee  guess- 
'  work,  I  feel  like  saying  a  few  words.  In  my 
younger  days  I  lived  on  the  north  side  of  Oneida 
Lake,  in  New  York.  The  lake  was  4  miles  wide,  at 
the  place  I  speak  of,  and  I  know  that  the  bees  flew 
across  the  lake  in  great  numbers,  to  gather  honey 
out  half  a  mile  from  shore.  There  was  a  small  Is- 
land, and  one  mile  from  shore  there  is  another  is. 
land.    It  was  a  great  resort  for  tho  viUag-e  folks  to 


go  out  to  those  islands  to  catch  fish,  and  I  went  out 
there  a  great  many  times  fishing;  and  while  sitting 
in  my  boat,  anchored  out  a  few  rods  from  the  island, 
fishing,  1  saw  bees  flying  past,  some  going  one  way 
and  some  the  other.  They  flew  from  four  to  eight 
feet  above  the  water,  and  sometimes  one  would 
alight  on  me,  rest  a  minute,  and  then  go  on.  There 
were  50  or  60  colonies  of  bees  kept  in  and  near  the 
village,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  and  I  believe 
the  bees  got  nearly  half  of  their  honey  across  tho 
lake,  as  the  feeding-grounds  were  very  much  the 
best  over  there.  Those  islands  had  no  flowers  on 
them,  and  the  bees  did  not  stop  there,  and  very  like- 
ly they  occupied  the  ground  a  mile  or  two  from 
shore,  on  the  south  side,  after  they  got  over  the 
lake.  I  have  no  doubt  but  many  perished  in  the 
lake,  but  not  so  many  but  that  bee-keeping  was  a 
fair  success  there,  and  swarms  would  often  go  across 
the  lake. 

I  could  give  several  proofs  of  bees  going  6  miles 
for  honey,  but  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  how 
fast  they  will  fly  when  at  work.  1  have  hunted  wild 
bees  a  good  deal— so  much  so  that  1  got  to  be  an  ex- 
pert at  the  business,  and  by  repeated  tests  I  found 
they  flew  30  miles  an  hour,  or  one  mile  in  2  minutes, 
in  good  weather,  and  1  could  tell  very  near  by  that 
rule  how  far  off  they  were,  by  timing  them  after  I 
had  my  line  well  started— mark  a  bee,  note  how  long 
it  took  to  fill  up  with  honey,  allow  the  same  time  to 
unload,  and  2  minutes  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  hive 
or  tree,  and  then  divide  the  remainder  of  the  min- 
utes it  was  gone  by  4  minutes,  and  I  would  have  the 
distance  in  miles  to  the  tree.  I  ran  a  bee-line  in 
New  York  State  •>  miles,  and  it  took  me  a  week  to  do 
it.  It  took  a  bee  just  30  minutes  to  make  a  trip  that 
distance,  6  miles.  There  was  only  one  bee  that 
would  come  back  to  my  first  station,  or  starting- 
place.  I  marked  the  bee,  and  it  stayed  with  me  un- 
til I  got  through  the  woods,  0  miles.  Usually  when 
we  start  a  bee-line,  other  bees  from  the  same  colony 
will  come  back  with  our  first  ones,  and  help  carry 
the  honey;  but  I  left  this  one  all  of  one  day,  when  I 
found  it  had  no  help. 

There  was  an  old  chopping,  1'/4  miles  on  the  line. 

1  moved  that  one  bee  to  that  place  3  times,  before  it 
would  return  to  the  new  place.  Then  I  moved  It  i4 
mile.  I  was  now  3  miles  ahead  on  the  line,  and  the 
time  that  my  bee  would  be  gone  would  averages 
minutes  less  than  at  the  first  position.    I  now  left  it 

2  days,  to  increase  its  working  force,  when  I  found 
my  one  bee  had  increased  to  4,  and  all  making  about 
the  same  time.  1  now  made  a  move  of  2  miles  ahead 
on  the  line  to  another  old  clearing  in  the  woods; 
and  after  they  were  fairly  at  work  I  found  I  had 
gained,  on  an  average,  16  minutes  in  time  for  the 
bees  to  make  a  trip,  and  I  was  now  getting  plenty 
of  bees  to  come  back  with  my  workers  at  this  dis- 
tance, which  proved  to  be  2  miles.  The  bees  could 
then  bring  others  wit  h  them  quite  fast.  The  next  day  I 
worked  them  through  to  their  home  in  a  hive,  in  time 
to  take  supper  with  their  owner,;and.we  did  not  have 
honey  for  supper  eithei".  But  I  learned  that  In  this 
case  the  bees  fiew  one  mile  in  2  minutes  on  an  aver- 
age, both  ways,  and  that  my  one  bee  could  not  get 
another  bee  to  follow  her  half  the  whole  6  miles.  At 
4  miles  there  wfis  n  gain  of  only  3  bees  in  3  days; 
and  at  2  miles  they  gainpd  fast,  and  the  last  mile 
they  just  swarmed  ipto  my  box.  _ 

Edwin  France. 
Platteville,  Grant  Co.,  Wis. 

Many  thanks,  friend  F.,  for  your  very  prac- 
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tical  article.  I  have  liurited  bees  some  my- 
self, and  I  have  worked  them  the  way  you 
state,  altliough  I  never  timed  them  with  the 
view  of  gelling  distances  as  accurately 
as  you  dill.  As  the  bees  took  sometime 
to  get  under  way  and  stop  in  your  experi- 
ments, and  as  they  were  all  pretty  well 
li>a(ied  with  honey,  probably,  it  seems  quite 
likely  that  their  average  speed  on  a  long 
flight  would  be  toward  40  or  50  miles  per 
hour  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  thuik  they  do  not 
often  go  much  beyond  this. 


URONES  AND  QUEENS. 


POSITIVi!;     PUOOF     THAT     DRONES      DO    COLLECT    IN 
BODIKS  IN  SWARMtNG-TlME. 


\^^r  bees,  near  a  hundred  stocks,  together  with 
jjwl  about  fifty  nuclei,  stood  near  the  house  in 
'  dense  shade  during  the  past  summer. 
About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  one  day  in  July,  I 
left  the  house  and  started  around  the  apiary,  look- 
ing: tor  swarms  in  the  trees.  When  I  got  about  the 
middle  of  the  north  side  I  stopped  to  pick  and  eat  a 
few  raspberries.  As  soon  as  I  stood  still,  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  overhead  that  peculiar  roar  so  readily 
heard  where  drones  congregate  in  great  numbers. 
Never  before  had  I  heard  it  near  an  apiary— gener- 
ally some  half-mile  or  more  away.  I  continued  eat- 
ing, listening  and  meditating  quite  a  good  while. 
Presently  the  sound  indicated  that  the  drones  were 
comintr  nearer  and  nearer,  and  that  they  were  unus- 
ually excited,  and  very  angry.  This  caused  me  to 
turn  half  around  and  look,  whether  I  might  not  see 
them,  they  seemed  so  near.  And,  sure  enough, 
about  a  rod  to  the  northwest,  there  they  were  in  a 
cluster,  the  shape  cf  a  balloon.  The  cluster  re- 
tained its  f  )rm,  but  moved  rapidly  eastward,  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  1  hardly  know  how  to 
describe  to  you  how  agitated  they  seemed,  and  how 
each  particular  drone  seemed  to  exert  himself,  and 
whiz  and  whirl  as  though  he  expected  by  his  bluster 
to  bluff  every  other  drone,  and  every  other  one 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  do  the  Eame  thing,  till  all 
was  a  perfect  medley  cf  confusion  and  anger.  Aft- 
er they  had  got  some  four  or  five  r<  ds  from  me,  a 
few  ef  the  lower  ones  fell  to  the  ground,  while  the 
greater  number  would  disperse  and  become  invisi- 
ble, except  now  and  then  one  would  whiz  past  close 
to  me,  sounding  f  jr  all  the  world  as  though  he  had  a 
notion  to  sting.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  another 
cluster  would  form,  and  go  through  the  same  per- 
formance, and  disperse  as  before.  . 

I  then  walked  out  into  a  clover  patch,  and  called 
my  son  to  witness  what  I  thought  to  be  a  rarefcene. 
I  was  amused  to  see  him  dodge,  as  I  had  felt  like  do- 
ing, when  one  of  those  angry  drones  would  come 
near  his  head.  It  was  hard  to  believe  they  would 
not  sting.  We  both  saw  the  same  phenomenon 
repeated  several  times  in  a  few  minutes.  Finally, 
as  we  were  looking  toward  the  sun,  with  a  piece  of 
timber  for  a  background,  we  saw  a  few  drones  fall 
from  a  cluster,  and  now  and  then  one  fiylng  past 
where  they  fell.  When  Ave  went  to  the  spot  we 
found  one  live  drone  on  a  stalk  of  red  clover,  and  in 
the  same  bunch  a  queen,  evidently  a  virgin,  and 
with  her  five  woi'ker^bees.  She  was  brushing  her- 
self with  her  leges  as  if  preparing  for  flight,  while 
the  workers  were  carefully  watching  her  with  an 
flppearenpe  of  anyAety,    J  8«n,t  for  ftcage,  ptJt  the 


queen  in,  sent  her  to  the  house,  directing  that  she  be 
fed,  intending  to  clip  her  and  ittroduce  her  to 
hatching  brood.  Just  then  I  was  called  away;  and 
when  1  returned  at  evening,  I  forgot  all  about  my 
queen.  Next  morning  she  was  dead.  I  was  sorry. 
I  felt  as  though  1  had  neglected  a  rare  chance  to 
prove  that  she  had  been  fertilized.  I  wish  I  could 
have  the  opportunity  again !  J.  S.  Hughes. 

Mt.  Zion,]ll.,  Feb.  14,  1884. 

Friend  II.,  you  have  given  us  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence,  showing  that  drones 
congregate  in  such  bodies  during  the  after- 
noon of  every  pleasant  day  in  the  proper 
season.  When  a  young  queen  goes  out,  she 
by  instinct  seeks  this  great  body  of  drones, 
and  is  soon  fertilized,  and  returns  to  her 
hive.  If  she  does  not  find  this  body  of 
drones,  she  perhaps  makes  another  trip  some 
other  day,  and  so  on.  I  have  often  heard 
them  in  the  air,  and  have  tried  to  see  them, 
but  they  always  seemed  too  high  up  for  sight. 


BASS\«'OOD. 

DOOLITTLE  TALKS  TO  US  ABOUT  IT. 

N  page  44  of  Gleanings  for  Jan.  15, 1884, 1  see 
friends  Stehle  and  Knowles  are  thinking  of 
moving  their  bees  to  where  there  is  plenty  of 
mber,  after  the  clover-bloom  has  gone, 
or  is  about  to  fail.  The  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  I  can 
see  nothing  against  it,  except  the  expense.  I  believe 
basswood  to  be  the  greatest  honey-producer  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  no  report  has  ever  been  given  (if  I 
am  correct)  of  an  average  jield  of  20  lbs.  per  day 
from  a  single  colony  for  30  days  in  succession,  except 
from  basswood.  Gallup  had  a  colony  do  this.  1  had 
one  which  gave  that  for  about  10  days,  the  best  yield 
being  66  lbs.  in  3  days.  Now,  if  the  above  friends  can 
move  their  bees  to  the  basswood,  and  return  them  at 
an  expense  of  $1  00  per  colony,  it  will  be  seen  that  10 
lbs.  of  extracted  honey  from  each  colony  will  pay 
the  cost,  if  they  should  get  that  much  surplus;  and 
if  the  cost  should  even  come  up  to  12.00  each,  20  lbs. 
would  make  it  good. 

By  going  back  over  my  account  with  my  bees  for 
the  past  12  years,  I  find  that  from  basswood  alone 
my  yield  of  cumh  honey  has  not  been  far  from  70  lbs. 
on  an  average,  from  each  colony,  each  year,  the 
lightest  yi€ld  being  about  45  lbs.,  and  the  heaviest 
120  lbs.  This  is  the  average  yield  of  the  yard,  not  the 
yield  of  individual  colonies.  Now,  if  we  call  70  fts. 
of  comb  honey  what  we  can  expect  one  year  with 
another  from  basswood.  and  allow  that  li  more  in 
!bs.  can  be  obtained  where  we  work  for  extracted 
honey,  we  shall  have  105  lbs.  as  an  average  yield  of 
extracted  honey.  If  we  allow  20  fts.  of  this  as  the 
cost  of  moving  our  bees  to  the  basswood,  we  shall 
have  85  lbs.  left,  or  f8.50  per  colony,  calling  the 
honey  worth  10  cents  per  ft.  So  if  100  colonies  are 
moved,  we  have  $850  free  of  all  expense  for  our  un- 
dertaking. But  we  will  suppose  the  year  we  move 
to  the  basswood  to  be  one  ef  the  poor  years,  and  on- 
ly 45  fts.  of  comb  honey  is  obtained.  This  would 
give  67  fts.  of  extracted  honey,  or  47  lbs.  after  pay- 
ing for  moving,  equaling  $470  for  100  colonies. 
Hence  I  should  consider  it  a  very  safe  investment  to 
move  my  bees  to  a  basswood  region,  if  I  lived  where 
there  was  none. 

On  page  44  I  notice  these  words :  "  If  I  am  correct, 
the  basswood-trees  form  the  buds  and  leaflets  3  or  4 
weeks  Ibpfpre  they   opei>  and  gecrete  boney,  wjjiclj 
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should  enable  us  to  ascertain  in  time  to  move,  or 
not."  The  fruit-buds  and  leaflets  to  all  trees  with 
which  lam  familiar  are  formed  In  June  and  July  of 
the  preceding  year,  so  the  results  of  next  season's 
honey-yield,  as  far  as  buds  and  flowers  are  concern- 
ed, are  already  formed  in  embryo,  on  the  apparent- 
ly bare  and  lifeless  branches  of  the  basswood-trecs, 
as  we  behold  them  these  zero  days  of  winter.  They 
wait  only  for  the  warmth  of  spring,  to  bring  this 
dormant  life  into  growth.  As  soon  as  these  buds  un- 
fold, the  latter  part  of  May,  then  we  can  see  and 
know,  as  Mr.  Stehle  says,  whether  to  "  move  or  not." 
By  examining  closely  we  can  find  the  buach  of  buds 
at  the  base  of  each  leaf,  curled  up,  looking  like  the 
half  of  a  very  small  pea,  or  perhaps  a  little  fuzzy 
caterpillar  would  explain  it  better.  With  each  week 
this  bunch  of  buds  grows,  till  at  the  end  of  the  T 
weeks  from  the  time  the  trees  put  on  their  green  in 
the  spring,  they  open  their  flowers,  filled  with  nectar 
to  invite  the  bees  to  a  sumptuous  feast.  Of  course, 
a  cool  season  will  retard  the  time  of  blossoming  a  lit- 
tle, and  a  hot  season  advance  it;  but  the  above  is  the 
rule.  Thus  the  practiced  eye  can  tell  nearly  two 
months  in  advance,  as  to  the  promise  of  a  yield  of 
basswood  honey. 

I  now  come  lo  friend  Root's  question,  asked  on 
page  81  of  Feb.  Gleanings,  where  he  says,  "  Perhaps 
friend  Doolittle  can  tell  us  if  they  ever  have  seasons 
where  basswocd  is  the  thickest,  when  it  yields  abso- 
lutely no  honey."  1  have  never  known  such  a  sea- 
son. The  shortest  yield  I  ever  knew  gave  a  S-days' 
yield,  in  which  honey  was  so  plentiful  that  the  bees 
could  not  prepare  room  fast  enough  to  store  it,  with 
a  gradual  tapering  off  of  two  days  more,  making  5 
days  in  all.  The  longest  season  I  ever  knew  was  the 
one  just  passed,  which  gave  a  good  yield  for  20  days, 
with  3  days  in  the  center  so  cold  the  bees  could  do 
nothing,  and  two  days  tapering  off,  making  25  days 
In  all. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  very  much  to  do 
with  the  secretiou  of  honey  la  the  basswood-flower. 
The  most  unfavorable  weather  is  a  cold,  rainy,  cloudy 
spell,  with  the  wind  in  the  northwest.  If  basswood 
came  at  a  time  of  year  when  we  were  liable  to  have 
much  such  weather,  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as 
an  entire  failure  of  honey  from  it.  But  as  a  rule  we 
have  but  little  such  weather  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  condition  most  favorable  to  a  large  yield 
is  when  the  weather  is  very  warm,  and  the  air  filled 
with  electricity.  At  times  when  showers  pass  all 
around,  with  sharp  lightning  and  heavy  thunder,  the 
honey  will  almost  drop  from  the  blossoms,  providing 
no  rain  chances  to  come  within  a  mile  or  two  of  us. 
At  such  times  as  this  I  have  seen  honey  in  the  blos- 
soms after  they  had  fallen  off  on  the  ground,  so  that 
it  sparljled  in  the  morning  sunshine.  Then  this  nec- 
tar is  honey,  and  not  sweetened  water,  which  makes 
basswood  doubly  valuable  over  most  of  the  other 
honey-secreting  plants  and  trees.  One  bee-load  of 
nectar  from  the  basswood,  in  a  dry  warm  time,  is 
equal  to  o  from  the  teasel,  or  3  from  white  clover.  In 
a  rainy  time  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference.  At 
times  when  basswood  was  yielding  its  best,  I  have 
seen  more  than  a  bee-load  of  honey  In  a  single  flow- 
er. Each  little  flower  has  5  concave  or  convex  out- 
side leaves,  on  the  inside  of  which,  near  the  base,  the 
honey  is  secreted.  By  holding  these  up  so  the  sun 
will  shine  into  them,  you  can  see  the  honey,  or  sec 
where  it  is,  by  looking  through  from  the  buck  side. 
At  times  when  all  is  favorable,  the  drop  of  honey  in 
«aob  Qt  fteap  pups  will  p§  as  Iarg§  pg  medium-eized 


shot,  while  when  not  favorable  they  can  scarcely  be 
seen.  I  have  taken  one  stem  of  blossoms,  when  the 
yield  was  great,  and  passed  it  over  my  hand,  when  I 
would  have  several  drops  of  nice  thick  honey  in  my 
hand.  One  peculiarity  I  have  often  noticed  is,  that 
at  such  times  not  more  than  half  of  the  trees  would 
be  visited  by  the  bees.  There  are  two  quite  largo 
trees  standing  about  5  rods  apart,  in  an  open  field, 
not  far  from  my  apiary,  which  are  both  visited  by 
the  bees  in  times  woen  but  little  honey  is  secreted; 
hut  when  the  secretion  is  profusi",  one  tree  only  will 
be  visited  by  the  bees,  while,  as  far  as  I  can  see, both 
yield  honey  alike.  So  I  have  often  noticed  along  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  trees  all  sparkling  with  honey, 
with  not  a  bee  near  them,  while  others  will  resound 
with  the  merry  hum  of  the  bees.  Why  this  is,  T  do 
not  know,  unless  they  get  started  at  work  on  a  cer- 
tain tree,  and  finding  all  the  honey  they  can  taKe, 
and  more  too,  keep  going  to  the  same  spot.  At  such 
times  as  this,  1000  colonics  of  bees  could  find  all  the 
honey  they  could  carry,  if  all  were  left  at  one  place; 
but  at  all  other  times,  I  think  from  100  to  200  would 
be  ample  for  any  locality. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say.  that,  were  it  not  for 
basswood,  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  honey 
enough  in  this  locality  to  make  it  pay  to  keep  bees, 
unless  it  were  a  few  so  as  to  get  a  little  honey  for 
family  use.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16,  1P84. 

Friend  D.,  I  am  prepared  to  indorse  every 
word  you  say  in  regard  to  basswood,  unless 
it  is  to  ask  if  you  have  not  made  a  mistake 
in  saying  that  Gallup  had  a  colony  that  gave 
110  lbs.  per  day  for  ,"U  days  in  succession.  It 
may  be  so.  and  that  I  have  forgotten  it;  but 
it  seems  almost  incredible.  That  is  hOO  lbs. 
from  a  single  colony  in  one  season,  and  I  can 
not  remember  that  I  ever  knew  30  good  hon- 
ey days  in  succession  in  all  my  experience  in 
bee-keeping.  I  wonder  if  friend  Gallup  was 
not  a  little  excited  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment. I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  get  such  an 
article  from  you  at  just  this  crisis ;  for  if 
bee-keepers  don't  go  to  planting  basswood 
forests,  and  that,  too,  right  quick,  their  oc- 
cupation, like  Othello's,  will  soon  be  gone, 
or,  at  least,  a  great  part  of  it.  Your  article 
has  stirred  me  up  to  the  importance  of  put- 
ting out  50,000  or  100,000  little  trees  on  our 
honey-farm.  Of  course,  these  will  be  used 
to  fill  orders,  rather  than  to  let  them  grow  up 
for  honey.  I,  too,  have  seen  honey  sparkling 
from  the  blossoms,  and  the  sight  of  it  in  our 
young  basswood  orchard,  at  its  present  stage 
of  growth,  is  enough  to  make  anybody  en- 
thusiastic, even  if  he  is  not  more  than  half  a 
bee-keeper.  Remember,  dear  friends,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  an  expensive  undertaking, 
and  one  has  got  to  wait  many  long  years  for 
a  crop.  Our  basswood  orchard  was  planted 
11'  years  ago  this  spring,  and  not  more  than 
half  the  trees  are  yet  in  bearing ;  but  they 
were  put  on  a  rather  poor  piece  of  land,  and 
were  set  too  far  apart.  I  would  have  them 
not  to  exceed  12  feet  each  way ;  and  when 
the  trees  get  to  be  crowded,  take  out  every 
other  one.  If  thev  are  small,  half  that  dis- 
tance might  do,  for  the  ground  must  be 
prettv  well  shaded  to  get  the  best  results. 
The  sun  hurts  them.  The  way  they  grow 
in  a  dense  thicket  in  woodland  where  no 
stock  is  permitted,  tells  us  pretty  plainly 
what  k|ud  of  tfeatajepl;  th,ey  need. 
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W^HAT  SHALIi  AVE  PUT  OUR  IIONEV  IN? 

PAILS,  BAURELS,  TIX  CANS,  ETC. 

^;OME  one  has  said,  that  the  package  for 
^  holding;  honey  ought  not  to  exceed  one 
'-  cent  1)61-  pound,  either  in  large  lots  or 
small ;  and  a  good  many  have  decided  that 
they  do  not  want  it  in  barrels  at  all,  al- 
though barrels  are  probably  the  cheapest 
package  that  we  can  have,  and  the  railroad 
companies  will  carry  honey  in  barrels 
cheaper  than  in  any  other  shape.  The  iron- 
jacket  cans  have  answered  beautifully  for 
shipping  honey.  We  have  received  and  sent 
off  several  tons  in  them,  and  have  had  no 
leakage  and  no  breakage,  and  the  honey  is 
as  pure  and  sweet  as  the  day  it  was  taken 
from  the  hive.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
think  that  barrels  are  very  apt  to  give  a 
slight  taste  of  the  wood.  Well,  the  iron- 
jacket  can  costs  SI. 10  for  the  1()-gallon  size, 
while  the  can  we  show  in  the  figure  below, 
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10-gallon  size,  costs  only  an  even  dollar,  and 
in  quantities  of  ten,  only  DO  cts.  each.  This 
can,  however,  is  not  protected  by  iron,  but 
by  wood,  and  as  it  is  a  rather  pretty  pail, 
quite  handy  for  many  purposes,  it  may  prove 
a  favorite.  It  has  a  large  -  sized  nozzle,  so 
that  thick  honey  may  be  poured  out  rapidly. 
I  do  not  see  why  they  do  not  put  a  screw  cap 
over  it.  Tiiis  reminds  me  that  we  have 
shipped  some  hirge  ainonnts  of  honey  in  the 
screw-«ap  cans,  and  have  never  had  a  report 
of  leakage ;  so  it  seems  to  us,  the  improved 
Jones  honey-pails,  with  the  screw  cap,  are 
going  to  be  the  thing.  We  can  put  a  large- 
sized  screw  cap  on  either  the  iron  jacket  or 
the  above  style  of  cans  for  10  cts.  extra. 


LETTER  FROITI  AV.  F.  CLARKE. 

fjRIEND  KOOT:-I  was  quite  disappointed  that 
I  did  not  get  more  talk  with  you  at  the  Toron- 
to Convention,  but  it  was  a  very  hurried 
time.  "There  were  many  coming  and  going,  and 
there  was  no  leisure,  so  much  as  to  eat."  Most  of 
my  life  has  been  that  way,  but  I  have  now  settled 
down  as  a  quiet  "country  parson,"  and  begin  to 
realize  what  Miss  Havergal  describes  in  the  inclosed 
lines,  which  are  good  onoueh  to  publish  in  Glean- 
ings, or  aqywhere  §lse,  for  tbat  mattert 


Bees?  Yes,  of  course  I  must  keep  some.  Though 
the  "  pesky  critters"  (I  can't  call  them  "  little  pets," 
they  won't  let  me)  sting  me  unmercifully,  and  the 
stings  swell,  and  the  virus  goes  to  my  head,  I  can't 
let  them  altogether  alone.  Wm.  F.  Clarke. 

Specdside,  Ont.,  Can  ,  Jan.  24, 1884. 

A  LULL  IN  LIFE.— MARK  6:31. 

[Affectionately  commended  to  Bro.  Root,  who 
needs  "  a  lull  in  life  "  about  as  badly  as  any  man  I 
know.] 

Oh  for  a  desert  place  with  only  the  Master's  smile ! 
Oh  for  the  "  coming  apart "  with  only  his  "  )e«t  awhile  "  I 
Many  are  "  comingr  and  going"  with  busy  and  restless  feet. 
And  the  soul  is  hungering  now,  with  "  no  leisure  so  much  as  to 

eat." 
Dear  is  my  wealth  of  love  from  many  and  valued  friends, 
Best  of  the  earthly  gifts  that  a  bounteous  Father  sends; 
Pleasant  the  counsel  sweet,  and  the  interchange  of  thought. 
Welcome  the  twilight  hour  with  musical  brightness  fraught. 

Dear  is  the  work  he  gives  in  many  a  varied  wav. 
Little  enough  in  itself,  but  something  for  every  day. 
Something  by  pen  for  the  distant,  by  hand  or  voice  for  the 

near. 
Whether  to  soothe  or  teach,  whether  to  aid  or  cheer. 

Not  that  I  lightly  prize  the  treasure  of  valued  friends. 
Not  that  I  turn  aside  from  the  work  the  Master  sends. 
Yet  I  have  longed  for  a  pause  in  the  rush  and  whirl  of  time. 
Longed  for  silence  to  fall  instead  of  its  merriest  chime. 

Longed  for  a  hush  to  group  the  harmonies  of  thought. 
Round  each  melodious  strain  that  the  harp  of  life  hath  caught, 
And  time  fo'-  the  fitful  breeze  JFM]ia,n  chords  to  bring. 
Waking  the  music  that  slept,  mute  in  the  tensionless  string. 

Longed  for  a  calm  to  let  the  circles  die  away 
That  tremble  over  the  heart,  breaking  the  heavenly  ray. 
And  to  leave  its  wavering  mirror  true  to  the  star  above. 
Brightened  and  stilled  to  its  depths  with  the  quiet  of  "  perfect 


Wliile  ; 

There  are  songs  that  can  only  flow  in  the  loveliest  shades  of 

night. 
There  are  flowers  that  can  not  grow  in  a  blaze  of  tropical 

light: 
Theie  are  crystals  that  can  not  form  till  the  ves<'el  be  cooled 

and  stilled. 
Crystal  and  flower  and  song,  given  as  God  hath  willed. 

There  is  work  that  can  not  be  done  in  the  swell  of  a  hurrying 

tide. 
But  my  hand  is  not  on  the  helm  to  turn  the  bark  aside. 
Yet  I  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the  hidden  and  waveless  pool. 
Under  the  shadowing  rock,  currentless,  clear,  and  cool. 

Well,  I  will  wait  in  the  crowd  till  he  shall  call  me  apart, 

'Till  the  silence  fall  which  shall  waken  the  music  of  mind  and 

heart. 
Patiently  wait  till  he  give  me  the  work  of  my  choice. 
Blending  the  song  of  life  with  the  thrill  of  the  Master's  voice. 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 


SOmE    ITEi^IS    FROITI    DR.    MILLER. 

VENTILATION    OF    CELLAR. 

^frWr^ERBTOFOKE  I  packed  my  bees  in  the  cellar, 
J>[p-([  with  the  hives  piled  up  solid,  like  so  many 
bricks.  Of  course,  1  could  get  at  the  outside 
ones  only,  and  they  received  very  little  attention  the 
winter  through,  having  only  the  doors  and  window 
open  on  warm  nights.  A  sub-ventilation  pipe  of  4- 
inch  bore  runs  under  ground  a  distance  of,  100  feet, 
and  enters  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  thus  supplying 
ventilation  when  the  weather  is  cold.  Some  may  not 
know  that  this  pipe  under  ground  does  not  supply 
ventilation  at  all  times  alike.  Suppose  a  warm  spell 
comes,  and  the  temperature  outside  is  about  the  same 
as  in  the  cellar,  ventilation  ceases,  and  I  have  known 
times  when  the  temperature  outside  was  warmer 
than  that  of  the  cellar,  when  the  flame  of  a  lighted 
match  showed  the  current  of  air  actually  to  be  flow- 
ing otit  of  the  pipe,  instead  of  in.  At  such  times  I 
open  the  window  and  doors  in  the  evening,  and  close 
them  next  day,  sometimes  in  the  morning,  some- 
times not  till  noon,  for  I  find  if  they  are  well  sup- 
plied with  fresh  air  the  matterof  darkness  is  notes- 
seutial.   Pertjaps,  however,  if  tbey  were  too  warm 
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they  would  not  stand  the  light.  I  think  if  my  sub- 
ventilation  pipe  wore  300  feet  in  leng-th,  and  G  inches 
in  diameter  it  would  be  better.  Jan.  5  the  mercury 
outside  went  down  to  37°  below  zero.  The  next  day 
the  air  came  into  the  cellar,  through  the  pipe,  at  37 
above  zero,  and  that  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  this 
winter.  If  I  did  not  put  a  flre  in  the  cellar,  I  think 
the  temperature  of  the  cellar  would  be  all  the  time, 
during  cold  weather,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
air  coming  in  through  the  pipe. 

But  I  intended,  when  I  commenced,  to  tell  how  I 
was  differing  this  winter  in  taking  care  of  my  bees. 

CLEANING  OUT  DEAD  BEES  IN  WINTER. 

Last  spring,  on  taking  the  bees  out  of  the  cellar, 
the  entrances  of  many  of  the  hives  were  badly  chok- 
ed up  with  dead  bees;  some  of  them  so  badly  that 
not  a  single  bee  could  get  out.  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  good  plan  to  try  to  avoid  this  in  future;  so  last 
fall,  when  the  bees  were  put  in  the  cellar,  two  rows 
of  hives  were  placed  back  to  back  (they  were  piled 
5  high),  then  an  alley-way  left,  then  another  two 
rows  back  to  back,  and  so  on.  This  leaves  it  so  that 
I  can  get  at  the  entrance  of  each  hive  in  the  cellar. 
I  have  twice  already  cleaned  out  the  dead  bees  from 
the  entrance  of  each  hive,  and  for  several  inches 
back  in  the  hive  whore  possible;  for  in  many  of 
them  the  cluster  of  live  bees  extends  down  to  the 
bottom-board,  and  in  some  of  them  clear  out  to  the 
entrance.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  number 
of  dead  bees  in  different  hives.  In  some  of  them, 
during  the  first  two  months  uf  their  imprisonment,  I 
have  found  two  or  three  pints  of  dead  bees;  in 
others,  not  as  many  tablespoonfuls.  I  also  sweep 
up  the  alley-ways,  and  I  can  not  help  but  think  the 
bees  will  be  the  bettef  off  to  be  free  from  the  smell 
of  so  many  decaying  bodies  of  their  dead  compan- 
ions. 

FIRE   IN  BEE-CELLAR. 

For  several  years  I  have  had  a  stove  in  the  cellar, 
and  have  occasionally  put  a  slow  tire  in  it  when  the 
cellar  appeared  damp  or  very  cold.  Formerly  when 
I  put  in  a  flre,  a  great  hubbub  was  raised  among  the 
bees,  which  subsided  after  a  time,  and  then  they 
were  quieter  than  before  the  tiro  was  put  in.  If  I 
put  in  a  flre  in  the  evening,  and  raised  the  tempera- 
ture a  few  degrees,  in  the  morning  I  found  the  bees 
all  quiet,  and  at  flrst  attributed  it  to  their  being 
warmer;  but  the  thermometer  would  show  the  same 
temperature  in  the  morning  as  before  the  flre  was 
put  in,  so  they  could  not  be  quieter  because  warmer. 
Was  it  because  the  flre  had  increased  the  ventilation, 
and  given  them  purer  air,  or  did  they  take  the  chance 
while  it  was  warmer  to  turn  over  in  bed  and  settle 
down  more  comfortably?  Much  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred it  I  opened  window  and  doors  on  warm  nights 
in  spring.  The  bees  made  such  a  roaring  that  at 
flrst  I  was  quite  alarmed,  for  fear  many  were  leaving 
their  hives;  but  in  the  morning  all  was  very  quiet; 
and  if  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  shone  directly  into 
the  cellar,  and  on  the  hives,  not  a  bee  stirred.  This 
winter  I  kept  the  cellar  open  nearly  every  night, 
and  sometimes  days, until  the  very  cold  weather  came 
in  the  middle  of  December,  and  there  was  no  excite- 
ment noticeable  among  the  bees  on  opening  the  eel-: 
lar.  Since  the  cold  weather  I  have  put  in  flre  near- 
ly every  day,  and  it  is  so  dry  that  the  ground  of  the 
floor  is  dusty  on  being  swept.  On  putting  in  flre 
now,  the  bees  pay  no  attention  to  it,  although  a 
thermometer  laid  on  a  hive  nearest  the  stove  shows 
a  rise  of  15  degrees.  The  noticeable  feature  in  the 
case  is,  that  whereas  in  former  yeai's  the  admission 


of  fresh  air,  or  heating  by  a  flre,  roused  up  the  bees, 
this  winter  it  has  no  such  effect.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  thing  to  make  the  difference,  unless  it  be  that 
the  air  is  never  allowed  to  become  foul  this  winter, 
no  disagreeable  odor  ever  being  present  on  entering 
the  cellar.  At  present  201  colonies  are  in  this  cella  r, 
the  remaining  50  being  in  a  new  cellar,  which  is 
damp  and  not  so  well  ventilated. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  172-351. 
Marengo,  McHenry  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  12, 1881. 


OBSEKVATIONS 

ABOUT  BASSWOOD  BARRELS  AND  HYBRID  HONEV. 

M  S  I  have  not  bothered  you  for  almosttwo years, 
^\  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  "brief  "  of  my 
"' '    observation  during  that  time. 

BASSWOOD     BARRELS. 

I  have  observed  that  we  have  something  better  in 
the  line  of  packages  for  extracted  honey  than  you 
advise  in  A  B  C.  It  is  a  neat  basswood  keg  (or  bar- 
rel, as  you  choose);  it  needs  no  waxing,  and  will 
hold  every  time.  I  flrst  saw  it  in  use  to  hold  sor- 
ghum syrup.  Its  merits  are  simply  these:  Neat, 
light,  tight,  and  sweet;  no  one  will  deny  but  that 
the  acid  in  oak  packages  imparts  a  flavor  that  more 
or  less  damages  extracted  honey.  It  is  also  cheap. 
I  had  one  hundred  32-gallon  barrels  offered  me  for 
$100.  I  know  you  will  object  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  use  up  all  the  basswood  timber;  but  If 
you  could  see  this  basswood  country  you  would  think 
it  would  be  a  while  before  it  would  begone;  and  I 
tell  you,  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  pure  basswood 
honey  put  up  in  nice  white  basswood  kegs  that 
won't  leak  a  drop  is  pleasant  to  the  sight. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

I  have  observed  that  extracted  honey  has  made 
great  strides  in  the  past  two  years  toward  the  tables 
of  the  working  class;  and 'tis  here  it  must  find  Its 
way,  and  in  competition  with  all  the  cheap  articles 
of  food,  before  honey  will  become  a  staple  article. 
A  cheap  but  pure  article  of  excracted  honey  need 
never  interfere  with  the  production  of  fancy  comb 
honey  any  more  than  all  the  cheap  articles  of  food 
and  clothing  interfere  with  the  more  fancy  articles. 
There  will  always  be  a  demand  for  both. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

I  have  observed  that  profltable  bee-keeping  is  born 
of  study  and  experience;  for  six  years  ago  I  could 
not  make  bees  pay  in  a  good  season,  while  this  sea- 
son I  have  made  43  colonies  produce  5000  lbs,  of 
honey,  and  it  is  conceded  by  all  to  have  been  a  poor 
season;  but  I  am  well  satisfled  with  the  result. 

HYBRIDS   AND  HONEY. 

I  have  hesitated  some  about  writing  this  observa- 
tion, for  fear  it  might  be  one  of  those  truths  that 
should  not  be  told,  and  I  can  see  the  slowly  passing 
flnger  of  scorn  pointed  at  me  by  hundreds  of  our 
fancy  breeders  for  saying  it,  that  the  best  general- 
purpose  bee  is  the  hybrid.  If  I  could  have  my  bees 
what  I  wish,  I  would  say,  increase  their  tendency  to 
longevity;  increase  their  energy,  and  give  greater 
wing  power;  and  if  the  hybrid  (produced  close  up  to 
the  importation)  of  the  Italian  queen  bj'  drones  of 
the  German  brown  bee  does  not  have  these  qualities, 
then  I  don't  believe  you  can  flnd  them. 

I  had  ten  of  these  queens  this  season  that  gave  me 
2300  lbs.  of  honey;  the  one  on  the  scales  gave  268  lbs. 
of  surplus;  on  the  22d  of  July  they  gathered  18  lbs. 
of  basswood  honey  after  2  p.  m,    I  had  33  colonies  of 
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blacks  and  Italians  in  the  same  apiary  that  gave  only 
2800  lbs.  of  surplus.  The  hybrids  in  question  seemed 
to  live  nearly  all  summer,  and  their  colonies  became 
immense.  The  queens,  of  course,  were  no  more 
prolific  than  my  other  Italians:  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
tact,  these  American-Italians  have  greater  wing 
powt  r  to  bear  their  load  against  the  wind  than  either 
race  in  its  purity. 

I  have  been  forced  to  these  conclusions,  for  no 
man  ever  thought  more  of  his  gentle  bees  with  their 
golden  rings  than  I;  but  I  have  found  out  that  those 
pestiferous  hybrids  wear  only  one  and  two  rings; 
but  they  are  IS  karat  fine.  I  wish  'twere  not  so,  for 
I  do  not  like  ihem;  but  while  they  lill  my  barrels 
with  honey  and  my  pockets  with  money,  I  will  put 
up  with  their  dirty  completions  and  dyspeptic  dis- 
positions. I  have  at  present  J2fl  colonies  under  my 
control,  80  of  which  are  my  own.  They  have  win- 
tered thus  far  without  the  loss  of  one,  and  are  in 
fine  condition,  all  in  cellars. 

A  GOOD  CELLAR  FOR  WISCONSIN. 

I  was  going  to  close,  but  will  supplement  another 
observation,  and  that  is,  that  a  well-arranged  cellar 
"gets  away"  with  any  other  system  of  wintering, 
anywhere  on  the  45th  parallel.  M.  A.  Gill. 

Viola,  Kich.  Co.,  Wis.,  Feb.,  18S4. 


HALF-HEAKTEDNESS,  ETC. 

IS  IT  ONLY  GOOD  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  WHOLE-HEARTED? 

*jfj[;s|RIEND  ROOT:— Some  people  have  a  queerway 
Jp^  of  thinking  over  things  that  they  spe  in  print, 
— '  and  have  to  ventilate  once  in  a  while.  "That 
is  I."  I  have  thought  about  that  piece  which  you 
call  "Half-heartediiess,"  and  as  1  have  noticed  lots 
of  people  that  way,  and  some  of  them  good  people 
too,  and  other  people  jast  the  reverse,  and  some  of 
them  you  would  call  very  wicked,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  ihe  organs  of  "order"  were 
omitted  in  their  make-up  to  a  very  large  extent,  and 
they  need  to  go  through  a  course  of  training  to  give 
strength  to  that  faculty,  and  it  makes  very  little 
difference  with  many  whether  1  hey  are  converted  or 
not,  as  it  does  not  change  their  organization. 

Friend  J.,  you  are  right  about  the  matter 
of  half-heartedness.  There  are  halt-hearted 
good  people,  and  half-hearted  bad  people,  as 
well  as  the  reverse.  Energy  does  not  al- 
ways belong  to  godliness,  althnugh  godliness 
should  give  us  energy.  I  have  often  mused, 
and  mused  sadly,  too,  on  this  fact  that  you 
so  clearly  bring  out.  You  say  that  conver- 
sion d()e.s  not  change  a  man's  organization, 
but  that  he  needs  to  go  through  a  course  of 
training  to  strengthen  that  faculty.  You 
are  correct  there  too  ;  but  when  you  say  that 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  they  are 
converted  or  not,  I  should  want  to  put  in  a 
word. 

Conversion  ought  to  be  a  starting-point  of 
the  training  you  have  just  alluded  to.  If  a 
man  should  say  before  his  friends,  that  he 
had  given  the  matter  much  thought  and 
study,  and  had  deliberately  decided  that  he 
would  not  have  a  weedy  garden  any  longer, 
he  might  be  likened  to  a  man  who  is  at  the 
point  of  conversion.  He  has  decided  to  make 
a  change  of  purpose,  or  has  made  a  change 
of  purpose.  JSow,  if  this  change  is  not  last- 
ing, it  does  not  amount  to  much.    It  he  does 


not  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  pitch  right  into 
that  garden,  and  stick  to  it,  his  friends 
would  be  very  likely  to  decide  there  was  no 
change  in  the  man— nothing  but  talk.  A 
man  may  change  his  purpose  in  a  minute ; 
but  to  change  liimsdf  is  a  matter  that  takes 
long  weary  mouths  and  years. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  FRAUD? 

Another  thing  on  my  mind  is  the  reference  to  Mrs. 
Cott)i),  as  charging  more  lor  her  tl.xtures  than  what 
you  call  i-egular  dealers,  and  that  ^he  has  a  patent 
on  thcni.  Now,  people  need  not  buy  if  iticy  do  not 
like  her  prices:  and  about  patents,  1  notice  you  tell 
us  that  the  publishers  of  the  "  Story  of  the  Bible  " 
oblige  you  to  sell  the  book  for  more  than  what  you 
had  deemed  a  fnir  profit,  and  I  can  not  see  any  more 
harm  in  a  patent  bee-hive  thMn  a  patent  Bible,  and 
some  have  expressed  themselves  as  well  pleaeed 
with  her  goods.  Daniel  H.  Johnson. 

Danielsonville.  Cojn.,  Feb.  11, 1881. 

You  say  that  people  need  not  buy  things 
at  high  prices,  if  they  do  not  want  to.  Sup- 
pose a  man  should  get  some  eggs  at  your 
country  store,  and  recommend  them  so  high- 
ly, as  being  the  product  of  a  new  breed  of 
fowls,  that  he  sells  them  all  over  the  neigh- 
borhood for  a  dollar  apiece.  You  might 
claim  that  people  need  not  buy,  if  they  don't 
like  the  price,  and  it  is  true  too  ;  but  for  all 
that,  what  does  the  world  generally  think  of 
men  who  do  such  things  ?  I  believe  they 
call  them  frauds.  Mrs.  Cotton  gets  S8.0U,  as 
I  have  explained  on  another  page,  for  what 
is  printed  on  one  single  sheet  of  paper,  or  a 
leaf  of  paper,  if  you  choose.  She  gets  it  be- 
cause she  claims  to  have  something  new  in 
the  way  of  bee-hives,  and  vastly  superior  to 
any  thing  in  common  use ;  whereas  all  in- 
telligent bee-keepers  admit,  that  her  special 
method  is  not  new,  nor  unknown.  Is  it  right 
or  is  it  wrong  for  her  to  take  people's  money 
in  this  way  V  If  the  price  she  charges  for 
this  leaflet  were  10  or  even  25  cents,  probably 
no  one  would  complain,  even  if  he  found 
that  hives  made  in  the  same  way  were  de- 
scribed in  books  on  bee  culture.  The  point 
in  question, you  see,  is  the  price  she  charges, 
and  the  amount  of  information  she  gives. 
Some  little  time  ago,  friend  Alley  claimed 
to  have  a  valuable  secret  in  regard  to  rearing 
queens.  'J'here  was  talk  of  having  it  patent- 
ed, and  selling  the  process  for  a  dollar  or  such 
a  matter.  1  urged  vehemently  that  he  put 
it  in  the  form  of  a  book,  and  add  enough 
other  matter  to  it  to  make  a  fair-sized  book, 
such  as  is  usually  sold  for  a  dollar.  lie  has 
done  so.  and  nobody  complains  who  buys  the 
book.  I  think,  too,  he  is  making  a  good  deal 
more  money  than  he  would  have  done  had 
he  charged  S I  .W  for  the  contents  of  a  leaf  or 
two,  or  perhaps  for  a  little  i)amplilet.  In 
our  JM  ovember  number,  friend  Fletcher  wrote 
pretty  vehemently  in  regard  to  selling  re- 
cipes for  jueserviiig  eggs,  in  the  December 
number  of  the  JjK-kceyjcrs'  Maijazinc,  friend 
Quinby,  of  White  Flains,  N.  Y.,  takes 
Gleanings  to  task  for  what  is  said  there, 
and  declares  that  he  can  preserve  eggs  six- 
months  so  that  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  the 
difference  between  them  and  eggs  a  week  old. 
JNow,  with  such  autiiority  as  friend  Quinby, 
we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  eggs  may  be 
preserve^,  and  that  profitably,  with  a  reasoji-- 
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able  degree  of  freshness.  lie  adds,  tliat  the 
])rocess  is  not  and  never  has  been  for  sale. 
AV'e  shall  have  to  conchide,  then,  one  of  two 
things  :  That  he  is  going  to  give,  tlie  ])iocess 
to  the  public,  or  else  withhold  it  If  it  i^i 
valunble,  what  would  be  the  proper  tiling  to 
do  with  it  V  What  would  mankind  in  gen- 
eral deera  a  fair  way  of  disposing  of  such  a 
recipe,  if  the  owner  wanted  to  dispose  of  it  V 
If  it  could  all  be  printed  on  a  single  leaf  of  a 
book,  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  sold  for 
something  like  10  or  25  cents,  but  the  latter 
price  usually  pays  for  a  pretty  fair  little 
book,  on  almost  any  of  our  industries.  If 
that  would  not  p;iy  Ihe  owner  nf  the  secret 
for  spending  his  time  with  it,  I  would  sug- 
gest he  write  a  nice  little  book  on  the  care  of 
eggs,  and  perhaps  something  about  poultry- 
breeding  ;  and  if  the  secret  were  a  valuable 
one,  the  book  woidd  probably  have  a  large 
sale,  and  we  all  know  that  a  good  book  is  a 
good  thing  to  have. 

You  might  say  that  I  am  dictating  in  this 
matter.  Well,  the  matter  has  been  pretty 
well  discussed,  and  most  people  have  made 
np  their  minds  in  regard  to  selling  recipes. 
Did  you  ever  pay  a  dollar  or  five  dollars  for 
something  printed  on  a  single  bit  of  paper, 
say  the  size  of  a  common  l)ook-leaf  V  If  so, 
how  did  it  turn  out.  and  what  do  you  think 
of  the  man  who  sold  it  to  you  V  Is  valuable 
information  sold  in  that  way  on  any  subject 
whatever  V  or  is  it  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  this  day  and  age,  when  knowledge 
on  any  subject  is  so  freely  given  and  as  free- 
ly received  V  Now  just  a  word  about  the 
Story  of  the  Bible  : 

I  have  never  meant  to  dictate  what  peo- 
ple ouglit  to  charge  for  their  own  ])roperty  ; 
in  fact,  I  believe  1  have  always  stopped  sell- 
ing any  thing  at  a  low  price  when  I  found 
the  manufacturer  objected  to  my  so  doing. 
I  have  protested  against  selling  recipes,  or 
charging  great  prices  for  a  small  amount  of 
information,  in  the  way  I  have  told  you 
above.  But  in  these  cases  the  prices  were  so 
extravagant,  it  seemed  to  me  they  approach- 
ed nearly  to  the  character  of  a  fraud,  if  not 
quite  a  fraud.  The  Story  of  the  Bible  is  a 
book  of  700  pages  and  274  illustrations,  and 
would  ordinarily  be  considered  very  low  at  a 
dollar.  Tlie  publisher  gave  me  a  very  low 
rate  to  jobbers,  because  1  used  so  many  of 
them.  But  he  felt  hurt  when  he  found  I 
was  selling  them  at  7-5  cents  singly.  He  did 
not  say  L  should  not  sell  them  so,  but  he  said 
he  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  me  continue 
doing  it.  and  gave  good  reasons.  Is  tlie  case 
parallel  with  that  of  Mrs.  Cotton's  ?  It  is 
true,  quite  a  good  many  have  expressed 
themselves  as  pleased  with  Mrs.  Cotton's 
method  of  management,  and  I  have  taken 
pains  to  publish  every  such  expression  I 
could  lind,  just  as  1  have  been  pleased  to 
publish  reports  from  those  who  had  tried 
Doolittle's  method,  or  friend  Ileddon's  meth- 
od, with  lots  of  others.  Doolittle  sells  a  lit- 
tle pamphlet,  telling  how  his  hives  are  made 
and  used,  f(n-  10  cents,  if  I  am  correct.  In 
Mrs.  Cotton "s  case,  you  pay  SI. 00  for  a  rath- 
er .^mall-sized  book,  and  Sh.OO  for  a  sample 
hive,  or  .S;3.00  for  directions  for  making  it. 
Perhaps  I  should  add,  that  I  am  not  posted 
in  the  matter  of  preserving  eggs,  and  am 


glad  to  be  corrected  w^hen  I  make  mistakes  ; 
but  1  am  pretty  well  posted  in  the  matter  of 
buying  recipes,  for  I  have  tried  buying  them 
with  the  view  of  getting  something  valuable 
for  Gleanings  ;  and  ever  since  the  time 
when  I  was  a  boy,  when  I  gave  my  watch, 
and  all  the  money  I  could  scrape  up,  for  a 
recipe  for  making  a  wonderful  burning-duid, 
up  to  the  present  day,  I  have  never  seen  a 
recipe  so  sold,  of  any  value;  in  fact,  the 
more  dollars  I  have  paid  for  a  recipe,  the 
more  worthless  it  proved  on  trial. 

At  one  of  our  bee  conventions,  it  was  said 
a  man  had  a  secret  for  curing  foul  brood ; 
that  he  would  do  it  for  ifo.OO  or  such  a  mat- 
ter, but  wouldn't  tell  it  to  anybody.  Dr.  C. 
C.  Miller  and  Prof.  Cook  both  declared  that 
their  invariable  experience  had  been  in  hor- 
ticulture and  other  industries  that  men  who 
made  such  claims  were  ignorant  or  bad,  and 
that  no  valuable  information  ever  came  to 
light  in  that  shape.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  convention;  and,  dear  friends, 
is  it  not  the  sense  of  this  enlightened  age  of 
the  world. 


f;IlE  Florida   Dispatch   is  guilty  of .  the 
following :  — 

WHY  PEOPLE  SHOULD  E.\T  UONEV. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  children  are 
dying  all  around  us,  who,  because  their  ever-devel- 
oping nature  demands  sweetness,  crave  and  eagerly 
demolish  the  adulterated  "candies"  and  "syrup" 
of  modern  times.  If  these  ould  be  fed  on  honey  In- 
stead, they  would  develop  and  grow  up  into  healthy 
men  and  women. 

Children  wouhl  rather  eat  bread  and  honey  than 
bread  and  butler;  one  pound  of  honey  will  reach  as 
far  as  two  pounds  of  butter,  and  has,  l[)esiiies,the  ad- 
vantage of  being  far  more  healthful  and  pleasant- 
tasted,  and  always  remains  good,  while  butter  soon 
becomes  rancid,  and  often  produces  cramp  in  the 
stomach,  eruptions,  sourness,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhd^K  Pure  honey  should  always  be  freely  used  in 
every  family.  Honey  eaten  upon  wheat  bread  is 
very  beneficial  to  health. 

The  use  of  honey  instead  of  sugar  foralraost  every 
kind  of  cooking  is  as  pleasant  fur  the  pjilate  as  it  is 
healthful  for  the  stomach.  In  preparing  black  berry, 
raspberry,  or  strawberry  shortcake,  it  is  inUnitely 
superior. 

It  is  a  common  expression,  thai  honey  is  a  luxury, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  life-giving  principle. 
This  is  an  error— honey  is  food  in  one  of  its  most 
concentrated  forms.  True,  it  does  not  add  so  much 
to  the  growth  of  muscles  as  does  beefsteak,  but  it 
does  impart  other  properties  no  less  necessary  to 
health,  and  vigorous  physical  and  intellectual  action. 
It  gives  warmth  to  the  system,  arouses  nervous  en- 
ergy, and  gives  vigor  to  all  the  vital  functions.  To 
the  laborer  it  gives  strength  — to  the  business  man 
inental  force.  Its  effects  are  not  like  ordinary  stim- 
ulants, such  as  spirits,  etc.,  but  it  produces  a  healthy 
ajtion,  the  results  of  which  are  pleasing  and  per- 
manent—a sweet  disposition  and  a  bright  intellect. 

if  it  is  not  all  true,  it  is  a  good  deal  true; 
and  besides,  it  is  very  pleasant  reading  for 
bee-keepers.  If  the  last  paragraph  does  not 
provoke  a  smile  on  your  face,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  you  do  not  smile  very  often. 
By  the  way,  1  want  to  add  that  honey  is  food 
for  me,  and  a  pretty  good  kind  of  food  also  ; 
especially  when  good  bread  and  butter  are 
alongside,  and  a  good-sized  pitcher  of  milk 
aud  a  large  goblet  iu  immediate  proximity. 
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From   Different  Fields. 


shalij  we  takb  thkm  out  op  the  cellar,  and 
put  tbem  back  again? 

I  HERE  send  my  report  for  1883.  Started  in  the 
spring'  with  15  colonies;  increased  to  35,  and 
■  got  937  lb?,  extracted,  and  286  lbs.  box  honey  (in 
sections).  I  sold  my  honey  at  20  cts.  per  box,  and 
12'/2  cts.  per  lb.  for  extracted;  that  is  what  I  retailed 
it  at;  to  the  stores,  15  to  IT  cts.  for  boxes,  and  10  for 
extracted.  I  sold  honey  to  the  amount  of  $12.3,  and 
have  about  100  lbs.  to  sell.  Besides  this,  we  used 
about  2T5  lbs.  In  a  year.  I  wintered  ray  bees  in  the 
cellar  last  winter;  put  them  in  Nov.  15,  18S2,  and 
set  them  out  on  the  5th  of  April,  1883.  I  lost  i  in 
wintering;  three  had  the  dysentery.  All  were  bad. 
I  think  if  I  had  carried  them  out  and  let  them  fly  in 
February  or  the  first  of  March,  I  might  have  saved 
them  all.  "When  I  set  them  out  in  the  spring, 
the  first  day  flying  cured  them  all  of  dysen- 
tery, and  1  had  no  dwindling.  I  carried  my  bees  all 
into  the  ce'.lar  November  12,  and  they  are  all  riijht 
yet.  A  few  had  a  little  dysentery.  Do  j'ou  think  It 
best  to  give  them  a  flight,  when  it  gets  warm  enough, 
and  carry  them  back  into  the  cellar,  or  set  them  in 
until  I  can  leave  them  out?  David  K.  Knoll. 

Salamonia,  Ind.,  Feb.  U,  1S84. 
Friend  K.,  this  is  one  of  the  unsettled 
questions.  I  presume  lliey  would  sometimes 
be  better  if  left  out.  and  sometimes  better  if 
left  in.  The  trouble  is,  to  gness  what  the 
weather  will  be.  If  you  could  get  them  out 
so  as  to  have  them  have  a  thorough  cleansing 
flight  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  no 
high  winds,  and  then  put  them  back  until 
the  cold  storms  and  blustering  windy  days 
were  past,  it  would  probably  be  an  advan- 
tage, lint  it  is  so  hard  to  hit  it  just  right,  I 
believe  most  of  the  friends  keep  them  in  as 
long  as  they  can,  and  not  have  them  suffer, 
and  when  they  are  put  out,  leave  them  there. 


HOW    MUCH  MONEY  CAN  A  MAN  MAKE  WITH  TEN 
COLONIES? 

How  much  comb  honey,  or  extracted  either,  can 
a  bee-keeper  expect  (except  one  young  swarm  each 
year)  from  one  good  strong  colony  in  a  10-frame 
Langstroth  hive,  one  year  with  another,  on  an  aver- 
age, for  five  years,  where  there  is  an  abnndance  of 
white  clover  and  basswood  bloom?  Second:  Can  nu- 
cleus swarms  be  formed  from  young  swarms  after 
they  have  their  hives  filled  with  brood  and  honey, 
without  injuring  them?  Third:  Will  it  do  to  hive 
young  swarm3  on  combs  where  bees  have  died  from 
dysentery?  C.  W.  Vanhouten. 

SmithQeld,  111.,  Feb.  1,  188f. 

An  inexperienced  contemplater  T  am,  and  wish  to 
have  your  advice  on  going  into  the  bee  business.  If 
I  am  successful,  what  will  be  my  profit  on  ten  colo- 
nies of  bees  the  first  year,  the  second,  and  third? 
Can  I  make  it  a  profitable  business  by  following  your 
instructions?  I  have  7  colonies  of  bees,  and  can  get 
some  more.  J.  H.  Titus. 

Adams,  Pa.,  Jan.  31, 1881. 

1  have  had  numbers  of  letters  like  the 
above,  and  those  who  accuse  us  of  giving 
only  the  bright  side  of  bee  culture  would  per- 
haps expect  me  to  give  an  encouraging  reply. 


Now,  friend  T.,  without  knowing  any  thing 
about  you  or  your  surroundings,  I  could  not 
even  guess  what  you  would  make  with  ten 
colonies.  You  may  lose  .S-50.00  in  a  single 
season,  besides  wasting  your  time,;  and  then, 
again,  you  might  do  nicely.  r>ees  are  very 
uncertain  property.  I  might,  for  an  illus- 
tration say,  "IIow  much  money  would  a 
man  be  likelv  to  make  from  an  acre  of  straw- 
berries V  "  liut  the  strawberries  would  prob- 
ably be  more  sure  of  giving  some  kind  of  re- 
turn than  tlie  bees  would.  I  really  do  not 
know  how  I  could  make  any  kind  of  an  ans- 
wer ;  but  I  could  tell  you" this:  That  you 
might  look  over  the  reports  from  those  who 
started  with  a  similar  number,  and  see  vvhat 
they  did.  Jiut  even  then  you  would  perhaps 
find  reports  only  from  the  successful  ones. 
Sucli  questions  can  not  be  answered,  as  1  see 
it.  Great  numbers  have  made  a  success  of  it 
by  the  Instructions  in  the  A  B  C. 

SHALL  FARMEKS    KEEP  BEES? 

The  f  irmcr  can,  with  a  few  colonies  of  bees,  raise 
enough  honey  to  supply  his  own  family,  and  have  a 
surplus  to  sell,  which  will  more  than  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  apiary.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  buy 
honey;  they  either  raise  it  or  do  without— at  least, 
this  is  the  case  in  my  neighborhood. 

There  is  also  another  feature  in  bee  culture  which 
should  by  no  means  be  overlooked;  that  is,  the 
amount  of  knowledge  one  may  obtain  by  carefully 
studying  the  natural  history  of  the  honey-bee,which 
will  tend  to  elevate  nur  thoughts  to  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and  make  us  exclaim,  "  Why  was  such  a 
small  insect  made,  with  such  a  mysterious  nature?" 

As  I  keep  bees  la  a  small  way  in  connection  with 
farming,  I  will  give  you  an  outline  of  what  I  have 
done  since  1877: 

1877.  I  1880. 

Total  receipts f  15  85    Total  receipts $r>i  25 

"     expenses 5  70  |  Expenses 12-10 

Net $10  15  1     Net f  11  85 

1878.  I  18ol. 

Receipts $23  45  j  Receipts $10  40 

Expeusrs 2  it5  i  Expenses 1125 

Net $20501      Net $29  15 

1879.  I  1883. 

Receipts $24  ,50  |  Receipts $81  fiO 

Expenses 7  35  |  Expenses 17  40 

Net $17  15  I      Net $04  20 

In  1882  my  net  profit  was  $60  90.  This  does  not  in- 
clude what  honey  was  consumed  by  a  large  familj-. 

A.  T.  MclLWAIN. 

Abbeville  C.  H.,  S.  C,  Feb.  13, 1884. 


FLORIDA;   HOW  OUR  FRIEND  ILA  MICHENER  LIKES  IT. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Florida.  I 
found  the  State  just  about  as  represented— a,  great 
deal  of  wet  land,  and  a  large  amount  of  beautiful 
high,  dry,  rolling  land,  suitable  for  orange-growing. 
The  climate  is  delightful.  All  the  time  we  were 
there  it  was  like  one  continued  Indian-summer  day, 
the  most  beaiUiful  you  .ever  saw.  Or.nnsre  culture  is 
very  profitable.  Rut  take  away  the  orange  and  the 
glorious  climate,  and  there  would  not  be  left  any 
thing  very  delightful  in  Florida.  I  took  with  me  a  4- 
frame  nucleus  for  experiment.  1  released  them  at 
Brooksville,  Hernando  Co.,  and  that  same  day  they 
were  gathering  pollen.  But  I  can  not  see  where  they 
are  going  to  gather  any  large  amount  of  honey.  The 
friend  I  left  them  with  will  report. 

Il.4.  Michej^sr, 

Low  Banks,  Ont.,  Can.,  Feb.  U,  1884. 
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A  WORD  IN  FAVOR  OF  SEPARATORS. 

I  can't  see  that  tin  separators  hinder,  for  last  sea- 
son 1  flllert  their  hives,  the  hives  of  eight  swarms, 
with  comb,  and  left  them  there  till  fall.  They  did 
not  fill  every  comb,  for  they  had  a  few  more  than 
they  needed,  and  those  that  I  worked  for  comb 
honey  did  as  well.  One  swarm  put  more  honey  in 
pound  boxes  than  any  one  of  the  eight  did  in  their 
combs.  They  won't  work  in  the  chaff  hive  with  ten 
frames  below  the  sections,  for  they  have  too  much 
room  below;  that  is,  with  a  good  many  swarms  you 
want  to  put  wide  frames  below;  they  won't  work  in 
the  outside  boxes  at  the  top.  The  frames  ought  to 
go  the  same  way  at  the  top  as  the  bottom. 

FUMIGATING  COMB  HONEY   WITH  SULPHUR. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Doolittle  one  question:  Does 
his  comb  honey  taste  of  sulphur?  We  sulphured 
some,  and  it  spoiled  the  flavor  of  the  honey,  and  it 
was  not  quite  strong  enough  to  kill  all  the  moth. 

SulHeld,0.,  Feb.  VZ,  1884.  Levi  Faylor. 

Friend  F.,  I  am  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
that  separators  do  not  hinder  the  production 
of  comb  honey,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
does  make  a  difference,  after  all.  Were  not 
those  colonies  that  had  plenty  of  empty 
combs  a  little  lazy,  or  was  not  their  queen  a 
little  behind  the  one  that  had  one-pound 
sections  V  I  have  myself  sometimes  thought 
that  when  bees  got  real  animated  (if  that  is 
the  proper  word  to  use),  in  lilliiig  one-pound 
sections  they  would  do  more  work  than  some 
others  that"hiid  so  many  empty  combs  they 
had  no  room  or  chance  to  build  any.— I  do 
not  think  the  sulphur  would  give  the  honey 
a  taste,  unless  you  used  too  much  of  it.  If  I 
am  correct,  friend  Doolittle  has  put  in  a  cau- 
tion in  regard  to  this.— I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  that  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  the  upper  frames  run  p;irallel  with 
or  at  right  angles  to  the  frames  below. 


Last  summer,  just  before  dark,  I  took  notice  of  a 
certain  strain  of  bees.  They  came  in  very  tired 
when  there  was  no  honey.  What  they  were  doing, 
was  a  mystery  to  me.  Just  one  week  after  this,  a 
neighbor  came  before  breakfast  with  a  wagon,  salt- 
barrel,  boiler,  and  pans,  and  wanted  me  to  help  him 
cut  a  bee-tree.  We  went  and  looked  at  the  tree. 
The  bees  were  working  at  three  holes  in  the  tree, 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  large 
swarm.  1  told  him  I  thought  it  was,  but  it  looked  to 
me  as  if  they  were  cleaning  house,  and  it  would  be 
better  not  to  cut  the  tree  until  evening,  to  save  the 
bees.  When  we  cut  it  down  there  was  only  one  bee 
left  in  the  tree.  W^hen  the  ti-ee  was  cut  down,  I 
knew  they  were  my  bees;  he  thought  I  ought  to 
give  him  a  swarm  of  bees,  for  he  had  saved  me  one 
by  cutting  the  tree.  I  did  not  lose  any  swarms  last 
summer,  that  I  know  of. 

Coluoabia,  Mich.  Almon  Achenback. 


chanced  to  get  hold  of  it,  while  looking  over  a  heap 
of  postal  cards.  I  am  sorry  for  having  made  such  a 
blunder,  and  humbly  beg  pardon.  A  word  in  regard 
to  the  egg  preservatives.  I  did  not  mean  that  they 
are  a  complete  failure;  I  simply  meant  the  costly 
receipts  and  impositions.  J.T.Fletcher. 

West  Monterey,  Pa.,  Feb.  11, 1884. 

Friend  F.,  I  am  glad  to  get  your  apology  ; 
but  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  rather  serious 
matter,  saying  a  certain  document,  or  even 
postal  card,  was  signed  by  a  man  who  never 
saw  it,  and  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
it.  The  fact  that  Theo.  O.  Feet  did  at  one 
time  have  charge  of  the  business,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  signing  postals  and  letters, 
might  make  it  easier  for  you  to  make  the 
mistake.  I  know  their  signatures  were  very 
brief  and  imperfect,  and  1  was  tempted  to 
think  sometimes  that  they  were  purposely 
made  blind.  In  fact,  orders  came  to  us 
without  any  signatures,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  write  back  and  ask  who  was  responsible 
lor  the  goods  ordered  from  this  institution. 

swarms  that  we  don't  w-ant  Tf)  keep  overwin- 
ter; what  sh.yll  we  do  with  them? 

Could  we  take  away  the  queen  in  August,  and  keep 
queen-cells  cut  out  so  that  they  could  not  raise  an- 
other, or  would  it  be  best' to  cage  the  queen  and 
leave  her  in  the  hive,  but  prevent  brood-rearing?  or 
would  either  pay  where  we  care  more  for  honey 
than  we  do  for  young  bees?  J.  P.  Ddnlap. 

Lone  Star,  Neb.,  Feb.  14, 1884. 

Friend  D.,  my  plan  would  be  to  sell  the 
queens  for  something.  You  know  we  now 
have  a  department  for  those  who  have 
hybrid  or  black  queens  that  they  will  fur- 
nish to  others  for  accommodation,  and  we 
make  no  charge  for  notices  in  this  depart- 
ment. AVell,  after  you  have  sold  the  bees, 
take  them  and  the  brood  to  strengthen  other 
colonies,  till  you  get  j'our  colonies  very 
strong.  This  will  jirevent  the  production 
of  brood,  and  you  know  prevention  is  always 
better  than  cure. 


an  apology. 
I  do  hereby  wish  to  make  the  statement  that  I  was 
wrong  in  signing  the  name  Theo.  O.  Pect  to  the  ar- 
ticle which  you  published  in  Gleanings  concerning 
the  card  which  was  written  to  me,  which  was  signed 
Col.  &  Ulery.  It  was  written  and  signed  in  "signa- 
ture" style,  and  any  one  at  a  glance  would  make  it 
out  as  I  did.  I  would  have  made  this  statement 
sooner,  but  I  was  positive  that  I  was  right,  and  I 
could  not  find  the  card  at  the  time;  but  recently  I 


mammoth  red  clover,  and  something  about  -AL- 
sike  for  hay. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  discouraging  word  about  mam- 
moth red  clover  for  honey.  On  an  average,  my  bees 
have  had  at  least  SCO  acres  within  reach  every  year, 
and  as  yet  have  not  given  one  pound  of  surplus 
from  it;  and  on  only  one  occasion  any  in  the  body  of 
thchive  — that  was  in  1881.  I  have  raised  it  on  my 
farm  for  ten  years,  and  am  well  acquainted  with 
all  its  habits,  and  can  say  safely,  I  would  rather  have 
one  ton  of  my  alsike  hay  than  four  times  the  amount 
of  mammoth  clover. 

For  the  improvement  Of  land  it  has  no  superior; 
but  if  any  man  sows  it  purposely  for  honey,  I  fear 
he  will  find  himself  mistaken  in  its  qualities. 

Thorn  Hill,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11.         C.  M.  Goodspeed. 

Well,  friend  G.,  you  give  us  a  heavy  testi- 
monial in  favor  of  alsike  for  hay,  even  if  you 
don't  speak  so  well  for  mammoth.  Speak- 
ing of  alsike,  I  notice  it  is  now  regularly 
quoted  in  our  market  reports,  and  it  seems 
to  have  become  a  staple  seed.  From  present 
indications,  I  presume  the  price  will  this 
year  run  up  to  .si. 5. 00  as  it  did  last.  What 
are  the  farmers  about,  that  they  clon"t  raise 
more  aliske,  with  such  prices  as  these  offer- 
ed V    Our  honey  farm  is  at  present  seeded  to 
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Mar. 


alsike,  and  we  expect   to   get   a  splendid 
bloom  this  coming  season. 

UPWARD   VENTILATION,  ETC. 

Please  let  me  speak  my  piece.  I  am  an  A  B  C 
scholar,  and  enjoy  my  studies  very  much.  I  went 
into  winter  quarters  with  7  good  swarms  — 4  inchalT 
hives,  and  3  in  cellar.  I  examined  those  out  of  doors 
yesterday,  and  found  them  in  fine  condition.  One 
of  my  hives  in  the  cellar  had  no  upward  ventilation ; 
I  noticed  the  bees  were  spotting  the  entrance,  and 
supposed,  of  course,  they  were  dying  with  dysentery. 
I  tried  your  suggestion  on  page  09,  A  B  C,  by  taking 
the  hive  into  a  warm  room,  and  fixing  a  square 
frame  covered  with  thin  cloth  over  it,  and  letting 
the  bees  out.  They  came  out  of  the  hive,  but  did 
not  empty  themselves.  The  hives  right  by  the  side 
of  this  one  are  all  right.  They  have  good  upward 
ventilation. 

Last  fall  I  noticed  that  a  strong  colony  of  Italians 
were  killing  off  a  rather  pecaliar-looking  bee.  The 
abdomen  was  small  and  black  and  glossy.  What 
were  they?  and  why  did  the  other  bees  kill  them? 

TO  PREVENT  BEES  BUILDING  COMBS  BETWEEN  THE 
UPPER  AND  LOWER  FRAMES. 

Paint  the  lower  side  of  the  upper  frame,  and  the 
top  side  of  the  lower  frame.  J.  F.  Orwich. 

Ionia,  Mich.,  Feb.  9,  I884. 

Friend  O.,  I  tliink  that  those  small  and 
black  glossy-looking  bees  were  some  affect- 
ed by  the  disease  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
A  B  C  book,  toward  the  close  of  the  article, 
page  68.  T  believe  it  is  well  known  that 
painting  tlie  frames  will  prevent  the  trouble 
you  mention,  or,  at  least,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  only  objection  that  I  know  of  is 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  doing  it. 


SEPARATORS  OR  NO  SEPARATORS. 

This  Is  one  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day, 
and  perhaps  one  that  some  would  like  to  hear  about, 
as  much  as  any  thing.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  sections  without  separators.  I  have  tested 
many  things  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  their  invention, 
and  some  of  my  own  invention  that  pertain  to  bee 
culture,  and  the  most  profitable  way  to  get  money 
from  bees.  During  the  year  1877  I  had  something 
over  1500  5x0  sections  in  use  without  separators; 
some  were  filled  full  of  foundation,  others  partiallj-, 
and  others  with  natural-comb  starters.  I  used  four 
different  kinds  of  boxes  that  season.  I  have  experi- 
mented with  boxes  holding  80,  40,  30,  25,  and  down  to 
2-lb.  sections;  and  when  I  got  there  I  stopped,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  go  below  this  size  before  next 
season  opens,  and  then  slow. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  better  results  can  be  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  straightness,  with  a  Mb.  secUon, 
than  with  a  2-lb.  section,  without  separators.  But  I 
would  not  use  either  without  separators.  It  is  true, 
beyond  a  question,  we  can  get  more  honey  without 
separators  than  with,  for  we  approach  nearer  a 
jarge  box;  and  the  nearer  to  a  box  of  the  capacity  of 
the  surplus  of  the  colony  we  get,  the  more  surplus. 

But,  there  is  another  side  to  the  question:  T  find 
the  net  profit  is  on  the  side  of  separators,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  disgust  of  bulged  combs,  leaky  pack- 
ages with  many  combs  bruised,  and  more  mutilated 
that  have  to  be  extracted.  The  grocerymen  growl 
about  flies,  ants,  and  careless  clerks  taking  off  the 
profit.  The-middle  men  complain,  vow,  protest,  and 
curse  the  poor  bee-keeper  for  educating  the  con- 
sumer to  small  unglassed  sections,  and  tell  us  that 


where  a  man  buys  a  2-lb.,  he  would,  three  times  out 
of  five,  have  bought  a  0  or  8  lb.  box,  if  the  sections 
had  never  been  introduced,  and  they  could  handle 
more  honey  in  a  season.  The  groceryman  would 
buy  as  in  former  times,  and  more  honey  be  con- 
sumed, though  perhaps  by  a  less  number  of  per- 
sons. It  is  not  the  largest  amount  that  we  are  after 
at  the  present  day,  hut  that  in  such  shape  that  it 
will  bring  the  best  price  and  a  ready  market.  Go 
cautious,  if  you  are  a  beginner,  and  have  had  but  a 
little  (  xperience;  the  older  ones,  as  a  rule,  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  Wm.  II.  Balch. 

Oran,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1884. 

a  cheap  and  efficient    paste     for    putting    L.'V- 
BELS  ON  TIN  OR  ANY  OTHER    SUBSTANCE. 

I  herewith  send  you  directions  for  making  a  paste, 

which  1  value  very    highly   for    fastening  paper  or 

cloth  to  tin,  etc.     I   knew  of  a  New  York  firm  that 

I  gave  another  considerable  for  this  recipe.    I  wish 

'  you  would  carefully   make  paste  by  this  formula; 

and  if  you  find  it  worth  publishing,  do  so. 

I  have  often  seen  the  labels  on  extracted  honey, 
canned  goods,  etc.,  broken  by  a  very  light  pressure, 
thereby  destroying  the  neat  appearance  of  the  goods. 
This  is  often,  I  t  hink,  the  result  of  using  a  paste  that 
does  not  adhere  firmly  to  tin.  If  a  paste  is  made  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  I  herewith  give,  I  think  it 
will  be  found  worth  the  extra  trouble  in  making. 

Make  a  very  thin  hatter  with  tlour  and  cold  water 
(not  more  than  half  as  thick  as  lor  pancakes),  taking 
care  to  rub  out  all  the  lumps.  A  plat  of  this  batter 
is  enough  to  make  a  four-quart  pan  as  nearly  full  as 
will  work  conveniently.  Set  this  on  a  moderately 
hot  stove,  and  at  the  same  instant  pour  from  a  tea- 
kettle hdiUmj  hot  water  till  thrce-fourihs  full,  stir- 
ring rapidly  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  l)urning. 
;  I  hold  the  dish  with  one  hand  and  stir,  or,  rather, 
.scrojjc,  the  paste  with  a  putty-knife  with  the  other 
hand,  while  another  person  pours  in  the  water.  If 
great  care  is  not  taken,  the  paste  will  burn,  or  be- 
come lumpy.  Cook  5  minutes.  So  far,  this  paste  is 
simply  a  good  paste  for  papering  walls.  Now  add 
about  one-eighth  as  much  of  the  cheapest,  darkest- 
colored  Porto  Kicn  molasses  that  can  be  got,  and 
cook  for  10  minutes  longer.  It  may  be  that  any 
cheap  molasses  will  answer,  but  I  was  particularly 
cautioned  to  use  none  that  was  adulterated,  so  I  have 
never  tried  any  other  than  the  above  named.  I  get 
it  at  a  grocery  that  has  a  large  low-class  trade.  If 
carefully  made,  the  paste  is  now  reaily  for  use,  rub- 
bing out  smooth  and  free  from  lumps.  If  lumpy, 
squeeze  through  cheese-cloth  or  a  thin  linen  towel. 
If  too  thick,  I  thin  with  hot  water.  This  paste,  if 
made  Aviih  the  right  kind  of  molasses,  will  be  found 
to  adhere  firmly  to  tin,  glass,  or  any  other  substance 
used  for  packages  for  honey.  Kllis  Meaker. 

Owasco,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6,  1884. 


HOW   Sn.\LL  WE     PREVENT    INCREASE  OF  COLONIES? 

How  Shall  we  keep  our  bees  together,  and  thus 
control  the  business?  We  don't  want  to  keep  mak- 
ing hives,  to  accommodate  additional  swarms  alter 
we  have  enough  for  the  territory.  Friend  Root,  I 
think  this  a  very  important  point,  to  decide  the  best 
plan  for  keeping  our  bees  together.  Will  it  do  to 
move  the  bees  and  brood  that  remain  in  the  parent 
hive,  in  with  the  swarm  just  cast?  I  should  like  to 
hear  about  this  question,  before  swarming-time. 

New  Providence,  la.  A.  Lindli^y. 

I  think  your  best  way,  friend  L.,  is  to  sell 
your  surplus  stock.    Selling  bees  is  generally 
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found  to  be  as  profitable  as  selling  honey, 
and  a  bee-keeper  can  not  very  well  get  along 
without  it,  after  a  certain  limit.— Putting 
the  brood  in  with  the  swarm  is  the  plan  rec- 
ommended by  our  old  friend  Adam  Grimm, 
and  it  works  nicely,  provided  the  swarm 
does  not  get  a  swarming  mania,  and  swarm 
so  much  the  quicker  for  having  such  an  in- 
crease in  numbers. 


LAZV     BEES. 

With  your  permission  I  will  relate  my  experience 
in  battling  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  bees. 
1  didn't  say  honey-bees,  for  my  bees  have  had  very 
little  to  do  with  honey  as  yet.  I  struck  in  last  spring 
with  five  colonies  of  black  beea  in  old  box  hives. 
They  have  now  increased  to  IS,  six  of  which  I  put  in- 
to home-made  Quinby  hives,  and  the  rest  into  box 
hives  and  nail-kegs.  The  kegs  are  full,  and  the 
frames  are  partly  full  of  comb,  built  crosswise.  1 
have  taken  about  5  lbs.  of  honey  in  sections. 

Some  of  the  swarms  have  hung  out  of  the  hives 
all  summer,  doing  nothing  with  boxes  in  the  hives. 
We  put  two  small  swarms  together;  they  killed  or 
lost  both  q\ieens,  and  are  now  a  mere  handful,  with 
as  many  worms  as  bees.  What  should  1  have  done? 
Basswood,  white  clover,  goldenrod,  motherwort,  and 
catnip,  all  grow  within  bee  distance  of  us.  What 
makes  my  bees  so  lazy?  M.  E.  G. 

Ogden,  Mon.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20, 1883. 

Friend  G.,  I  really  do  not  know  what  makes 
your  bees  so  lazy,  unless  it  is  those  colonies 
with  the  combs  built  crosswise.  Give  them 
some  nice  new  hives  with  one-pound  sec- 
tions, and  may  be  you  can  raise  a  little  enthu- 
siasm in  their  little  heads  or  hearts  to  get  up 
and  "  dust,''  and  do  something  instead  of 
hanging  outside. 

ABSCONDING  WITHOUT  CLUSTERING. 

June  10, 1882,  I  stood  near  a  hive  and  heard  the  pip- 
ing of  the  queen  in  said  hive.  Presently,  out  rush- 
ed a  very  large  swarm,  and  started  immediately,  a 
little  east  of  north;  they  rose  very  high,  as  they  had 
to  passov^er  a  grove  of  Lombardy  poplars  about  20 
rods  distant;  after  passing  that  barrier  they  lowered 
to  the  usual  height.  There  being  a  large  lake  about 
TO  rods  from  the  apiary,  they  came  quite  low,  near 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  There  being  a  gravel  walk,  I 
ran  ahead  and  met  them  with  handful  after  hand- 
ful. They  did  not  seem  to  like  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment, and  turned  south-east  and  went  to  an  island 
in  the  south  part  of  the  lake,  and  clustered  in  the 
top  of  a  very  tall  second-growth  white-oak.  T  got  an 
ax  and  hive,  my  son  accompanying  me.  We  went 
and  cut  the  tree,  my  son  taking  the  boat,  I  staying 
on  the  island.  The  bees  llew  about  half  an  hour  over 
that  part  of  the  island,  then  over  the  lake  several 
times,  and  alighted  on  a  low  limb  where  we  soon  had 
them  in  the  hive  and  apiary,  where  they  remained 
satisfied. 

About  ten  days  later  I  hived  a  large  swarm.  Before 
they  all  got  in,  another  swarm  came  out  close  by, 
and  went  in  with  them.  They  remained  about  half 
an  hour,  when  they  all  came  out  and  separated,  as 
near  as  I  can  tell,  about  equally;  the  one  clustering, 
the  other  going  for  parts  unknown. 

The  first  of  July  following,  another  swarm  abscond, 
ed  without  clustering.  In  every  case  I  was  there 
and  saw  them  come  out  of  the  hive.  The  last  was  a 
second  swaim  too,  and  a  largo  one.  I  have  kept 
bees  a  number  of   years,  of    late  quite  extensively. 


These  are  the  only  cases  of  absconding  I  have  any 

personal  knowledge  of;  but  there  was  no  mistaking: 

them.  W.  K.  Vansyckle. 

Drayton  Plains,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich.,  Feb.  i,  1884. 

FROM  15  TO  40,  AND  600  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

1  commenced  the  season  with  15  stands,  all  in  good 
condition,  strong  enough  to  swarm  in  April;  but  I 
prevented  it  by  giving  plenty  of  room.  They  com- 
menced swarming  the  5th  of  June,  and  they  increas- 
ed from  15  to  40  stand?,  with  plenty  of  stores  for  win- 
ter, all  alive  at  the  present  date,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  took  over  600  lbs.  of  comb  honey— 500  in  one 
and  two  lb.  sections;  did  not  extract  any. 

NO     SEPARATORS. 

What  I  wish  to  notice  is  this:  That  in  the  500  Its. 
in  sections,  no  separators  were  used— nothing  but 
half-inch  strips  of  worker  fdn.  for  starters;  the  sec- 
tions were  l~a  inches  wide,  as  you  make  them.  Re- 
sult, every  comb  was  built  straight,  and  in  no  case 
was  there  a  comb  built  between.  My  reason  in  the 
first  place  is,  that  bees  delight  to  work  on  nice  yellow 
fdn.,  and  if  kept  supplied  with  sections  and  starters, 
will  have  no  inclination  to  work  on  any  thing  else. 

LARGE  ENTRANCES  TO  THE  SECTIONS. 

I  make  my  sections  with  }i  inch  space,  so  that 
when  two  are  placed  together  it  leaves  'i  inch  open- 
ing, giving  them  no  chance  to  build  between,  and  at 
the  same  time  making  a  nice-appearing  comb,  with 
the  outer  edges  rounded.  H.  Homrighdns. 

Uoyalton,  O.,  Feb.  18, 1884, 


MRS.  COTTON. 

Mrs.  Cotton,  of  West  Gorham,  Me.,  found  out  that 
I  wanted  to  get  some  bees,  and  she  sent  me  a  big 
oEfer.  I  paid  her  mOM  for  a  full  colony.  They 
came,  and  I  put  them  on  the  stand,  and  when  I  came 
to  examine  the  bees  1  don't  think  there  was  over  a 
handful  in  the  hive,  and  there  was  no  queen  with 
them;  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  they  were 
all  dead.  I  was  cheated  out  of  $20.00  by  Mrs.  Cotton; 
but  I  shall  try  again.  James  H.  Ddnlevy. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  Feb..  1884. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  reports,  friend  D. 
I  suppose,  of  course,  you  notified  Mrs.  Cot- 
ton of  the  condition  in  which  the  bees  were 
received,  although  you  do  not  say  so.  From 
the  great  number  of  similar  reports  from 
her  customers,  we  can  not  help  but  conclude 
that  she  is  not  in  the  habit  of  making  good 
the  colonies  that  are  received  in  such  condi- 
tion ;  and  as  she  advertises  quite  extensive- 
ly, inquiries  are  coming  almost  every  day, 
as  to  whether  we  would  advise  piirchasing 
of  her.  We  have  such  inquiries  about  other 
supply  dealers,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but 
all  who  now  advertise,  so  far  as  I  know,  are 
reliable,  and  make  good  all  dissatisfaction. 
If  Mrs.  Cotton  proposes  to  do  this,  I  will 
cheerfully  give  space  for  her  to  say  so. 


MODERN  SEPARATORS. 

I  notice  complaint  is  made  that  wooden  separators 
warp.  Having  used  them  many  years,  made  of  what 
is  here  called  poplar,  the  tulip,  or  whitewood,  of 
some  sections,  and  liriodendron  botanically,  I  fmd 
no  trouble.  I  use  them  now  as  thin  as  1-16  of  an 
inch.  If  taken  care  of,  and  not  left  to  the  weather, 
they  keep  true  and  dry.  They  become  slightly  coat- 
ed with  wax  by  use.  I  should  prefer  them  to  tin, 
which  I  have  used,  if  the  latter  were  furnished  with- 
out cost.  J.  W.  Porter. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  Feb.,  1884. 
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SPEAKING  IN  ANOTHER  LANGUAGE  THAN  YOUR  OWN. 

I  hurt  ofifen  of  your  bees.  I  would  like  tow  no  how 
you  arc  flxt  in  bees.  Pleas  and  write  me  about  your 
price  list  of  your  books  or  hive  boxes.  I  start  over 
two  years  with  bees,  and  I  got  plesner  with  them. 
And  my  address  Is  in  Reading  postoflic. 

Reading,  Pa.,  Dec.  30,  isas.  Ernst  Druste. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  I'riends  have 
tried  telling  something  they  wanted  to  tell. 
in  a  language  foreign  to  their  own.  How 
quaint  and  odd  the  ideas  sound  !  Here 
comes  a  little  note  fiom  a  friend  who  loves 
the  bees  ;  and  although  his  words  sound  odd- 
ly and  stratjgely  to  us,  >et  we  know  that  it 
is  a  kind  heart  that  prompts  them.  I  am 
glad  to  know,  my  good  friend,  that  you  find 
pleasure  in  working  with  bees.  But  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  one  among  us  who  could 
have  told  it  much  better  than  you  have  done, 
even  if  you  are  evidently  not  very  familiar 
with  our  language. 

THE  CONTROLLABLE    HIVE. 

I  have  had  some  circulars  sent  to  me,  and  I  thought 
that  they  would  make  ycu  smile  if  you  could  see 
some  of  them.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Cotton  would  not 
send  you  one,  so  I  will  do  so;  but  I  think  there  must 
be  much  exaggeration  in  her  circular;  and  if  it 
is  not  ia  the  circular,  it  is  in  the  bees  she  sends  out. 
1  have  one  of  her  hives.  1  put  a  swarm  of  bees  into 
it,  and  they  did  not  do  well.  I  transferred  them  in 
August,  and  put  them  in  a  chaff  hive,  and  they  did 
more  work  in  a  week  than  they  did  in  six  weeks  in 
the  Controllable  hive.  If  I  were  to  have  my  choice, 
give  me  a  good  half-breed.  I  began  last  spring  with 
three  swarms  that  I  wintered.  I  now  have  13  good 
strong  colonies,  and  I  took  from  the  three.  100  lbs. 
of  good  comb  honey,  made  in  boxes.  I  have  made 
up  the  500  sections  that  you  sent,  and  I  broke  only 
six  of  them,  and  I  thought  that  was  good. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  Jan.  28, 188-i.  E.  W.  Staples. 


Or   lietters   from    Those    Who    Iiave   ITIade 
Boe  Culture  a  Failure. 


MRS.  COTTON  AND     HER'ADVERTISEMENT. 
HONEV  bf;es. 

THE  NEW  SYSTEM   OF   IIF.E-KEEPING. 

} VERY  one  who  has  a  farm  1.1    lmhI.h   ,:m   keep  Bees-on  m; 
plan  with  good  pi 


undi-ed  dol- 
iic  hive  of  lieesin 
West  Ooiliani,  Me. 


lars  profit  from   sale  of  box  li..iiii 
one  year.    Address  MRS.  LIZZU;  (  > 

I  inclose  an  advertisement  clipped  from  the  Prov- 
idence (R.I)  Daily  Journal.  Is  there  no  stopping 
the  fraud?  Now,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  poor  people,  hoping  to  iucrease  their  income, 
have  sent  to  Mrs.  C,  to  their  sorrow.  The  inclosed 
advertisement  has  appeared  sevcal  times;  she  also 
had  an  advertisement  in  the  Journal  last  year. 

A.  C.  Miller. 

Barrington,  Bristol  Co.,  R.  I.,  Feb.  14, 1884. 
Friend  M.,  1  know  that  many  are  disap- 
pointed in  sending  to  Mrs.  Cotton,  but  there 
are  others  who  have  succeeded  very  well 
with  her  hive  find  instructions:  in  fact,  I 
have  aimed  to  give  both  sides  of  the  matter 
through  our  columns.  The  point  under  di.s- 
cussion  is,  whether  it  is  a  fraud  to  charge 
^^4.00  for  a  sheet  of  paper  giving  drawings 
and  directions  for  making  a  hive,  or  not.  I 
should  call  it  a  fraud,  Itut  others  think  dif- 
ferently. As  the  book  which  she  includes 
witli  the  $4.00  is  sold  for  a  dollar,  the  purchas- 
er really  pays  SiiOO  for  one  sheet  of  paper. 
It  is  we'll  known  that  her  process  is  nothing 
particularly  different  from  what  is  already 
known  and  in  use. 


fi  THINK  I  can  give  you  a  good  report  for  Blasted 
Hopes,  as  mine  have   been    blasted  from  the 

'  beginning.  In  18TG,  I  think,  I  bought  a  swarm 
of  black  bees  in  box  hive;  1878  I  bought  4  more  of 
same  description.  I  have  bought  lots  of  Italian 
queens,  and  raised  more  from  pure  stock;  bought 
an  8  or  10  dollar  imported  queen  of  you,  which  was 
of  no  use  to  me,  as  queens  raised  from  her  were  all 
poor  things,  no  matter  how  raised  or  used.  Her 
stoek  has  never  given  more  than  a  few  pounds  of 
honey,  and  was  never  very  strong  (and  is  now  dead). 
But  don't  think  I  blame  you  for  this.  I  have  spent 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  different  ways  for  my  bees; 
have  had  as  high  as  35  swarms,  but  now  have  lost  all 
but  7,  and  those  left  are  in  poor  condition,  and  I 
guess  will  go  before  spring.  1  have  never  sold  $1.00 
worth  of  be€  s,  and  not  honey  enough  to  pay  for  a 
tenth  of  the  sugar  I  have  fed  them.  1  have  spent  a 
very  large  part  of  my  time  on  them,  hoping  to  reap 
some  reward  after  a  while.  I  don't  think  my  failure 
due  to  poor  management,  for  I  had  hives  running 
over,  full  of  pure  Italians  of  different  strains,  all 
through  the  honey  season  of  each  year,  time  and 
again.  I  have  used  every  thing  possible  to  aid  the 
bees,  but  no  honey,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
trouble,  and  the  only  trouble,  is  that  this  region 
does  not  produce  any  honey,  and  that  even  Doolittie, 
it  placed  here,  would  not  raise  200  lbs.  of  heney  per 
year.  I  am  sick  of  keeping  bees  here  for  profit,  and 
will  sell  my  combs  and  fixings  in  spring.  I  am  not 
robust,  so  I  had  hoped  to  make  something  from 
bees,  but  it  has  been  the  opposite,  with  a  vengeance. 
And  now  I  will  tell  you  something  about  my 
troubles  in  selling  honey  this  fall,  as  you  know  I 
sent  to  you  for  labels,  tumblers,  etc.  Well,  I  got 
some  of  the  finest  extracted  honey  from  a  friend  in 
Vermont;  also  some  from  two  bee-men  in  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin,  it  was  splendid  pure  honey.  I  put  it  up 
in  1-lb.  tumblers,  labeled  it  nicely,  telling  all  about 
It,  guaranteeing  it  to  be  pure  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity, wrapped  each  tumbler  in  nice  paper,  and  start- 
ed out.  1  left  a  tumbler  at  each  house,  stating  that 
I  would  call  again  in  a  few  days.  1  sold  for  22  cents 
in  tumblers,  and  18  cents  loose.  I  worked  hard  for 
6  or  8  weeks  in  trying  to  sell,  but,  no;  people 
would  not  buy,  do  what  I  would.  I  lost  none  of  the 
tumblers,  which  I  left,  biit  nobody  seemed  to  want 
honey,  and  I  don't  believe  would  have  taken  any  to 
speak  of,  even  if  sold  at  10c.  per  tumbler,  and  this 
in  lively  towns  of  SCOO  inhabitants,  without  competi- 
tion either.  I  sold,  perhaps,  200  or  300  lbs.  in  all  in 
this  way.  I  shipped  500  lbs.  in  kegs  to  Boston,  after 
getting  discouraged,  and  got  2c.  less  per  lb.  than  I 
paid.  I  have  100  tumblers  full  on  hand,  and  am 
likely  to  keep  them,  as  nobody  likes  honey  here- 
abouts. 

Now,  friend  Root,  tell  me  why  I  failed  to  sell.  If 
you  can.  Comb  honey  did  not  sell  any  better.  It  is 
a  mystery  to  me,  as  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  any  thing  so  fine  as  this  honey  was  would  sell 
like  fun.  F. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

Friend  F.,  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  your 
worst  trouble  was,  you  had  not  built  up  a 
trade  on  extracted  honev.    Friend  Ilutchin- 
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son's  piece  in  onr  last  journal,  it  seems  to 
me,  covers  the  ground. 


ONLY  $15.00  PER  POUND  FOR  HONEY. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  my  report  for  the  last  two 
years,  but  you  would  put  it  in  Blasted  Hopes.  My 
hrpes  are  as  bright  as  ever,  and  the  honey  that  I 
have  taken  from  the  bees  has  cost  me  but  $15.00  per 
lb.,  and  I  can  stand  that,  unless  I  have  to  take  too 
many  pounds.  When  you  want  something  not  prof- 
it)^ from  bee-keeping,  let  me  know. 

Pittston.  Pa.,  .Ian.  21, 1881.  R.  JI.  Griffiths. 

Why,  friend  G.,  your  letter  is  a  treasure 
for  this  department ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  ought  not  to  be  so  happy  and  smil- 
ing about  it.  1  suppose  all  that  worries  you 
is  the  fact  that  you  may  get  too  many  lbs. 
of  honey.  Sad,  "isn't  it  V  Don't  you  think 
you  could  figure  that  honey  down  so  it 
would  not  cost  more  than  about  $14.75,  if 
you  tried  hard  V 


f^qici'is  §n^cum§m§. 


FROM  5  TO  10,  AND  i:J54  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

MERE  is  my  report  lor  the  season  of  1883:^  I  have 
tried  to  raise  bees  for  honey,  but  never  got 
— — '  as  much  as  I  could  eat  till  after  I  read  the  A 
B  C,  and  took  Gleanings,  which  is  two  years  ago.  i 
commenced  last  spring  wilh  five  colonies,  and  in- 
creased to  19;  bought  1,  which  made  20.  I  com- 
menced to  extract  June  14,  and  got  155  lbs.;  June  23, 
190  lbs.;  July  5,  2U2  lbs.;  July  17,181  lbs.  Total  ex- 
tracted, 728  lbs.  I  commenced  to  get  box  honey  the 
loth  of  July,  and  closed  up  Sept.  26,  taking  the  boxes 
as  soon  as  capped,  so  as  to  have  it  white  as  snow. 
The  total  amount  of  box  honey  by  weight  was  626 
lbs.;  adding  the  extracted,  728  lbs.,  it  makes  a  total 
of  1354  lbs.  from  six  stocks  in  the  spring.  How  is 
that?  I  have  also  -10  lbs.  of  unfinished  sections  to 
commence  next  year.  The  mercury  was  34°  below 
zero  in  January,  and  I  lost  only  one  colony.  The 
rest  are  all  right.  I  use  the  Simplicity  hive  and  tj^x 
4}4  sections,  and  get  10  c^nts  per  lb.  for  extracted 
honey,  and  18  for  comb.  My  bees  are  mostly  Holy- 
Lands  of  I.  R.  Good's  stock.  Robt.  S.  Giherson. 
Roodhouse,  111.,  Feb.  6, 1884. 


FROM  8  TO  41,    AND  300  LBS.  OF  HONEY. 

I  began  last  spring  with  8  swarms;  increased  to  41, 
all  in  good  shape,  all  by  natural  swarming,  and  got 
about  300  lbs.  of  honey;  that  is,  comb  and  extracted 
all  together.  Louis  Weiner. 

Edwardsville,  lU.,  Jan.  15. 1884. 


from  8  TO  14,  AND  HALF  A  TON  OF  HONEY. 

I  had  eight  swarms  of  bees  last  season,  which  gave 
me  1000  lbs.  of  box  honey,  and  six  new  swarms.  I 
think  I  can  afiford  to  take  Gleanings  this  year. 

Geddes,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23, 1884.  M.  C.  Darrow. 


FROM  2  TO  8,  AND  300  LBS.  SURPLUS. 

I  started  in  the  spring  of  1883  with  two  colonies; 
increased,  during  the  summer,  to  8.  At  this  writing 
they  are  all  right  yet.  Got  about  300  lbs.  surplus 
honey.  We  are  using  the  chaff  hive.     S.  M.  Smith. 

Campbell,  Mich.,  Feb.  4,  1884. 

FROM  7  TO  18,  AND  600  LBS.  HONEY. 

I  commenced  the  season  with  7  colonies  in  fair 
condition,  and  increased  to  18,  and  all  are  in  splendid 
condition  up  to  date.    Extracted   600   lbs.,  mostly 


from  alsike  clover;  did  not  get  any  fall  honey.  My 
bees  are  all  on  the  summer  stands;  the  most  of  them 
in  double-walled  hives.  I  sold  my  honey  all  at  home, 
atlOcts.;  could  have  sold  more,  if  I  had  had  it.  It 
has  been  very  cold  here  —22°  below  zero. 

Norman  Goodnoe. 
North  Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  4, 1884. 

DR.  LAY  hopeful  — HORSEMINT. 

Our  bees  are  in  fine  condition.  Only  one  cold 
spell,  ther.  24°,  Jan.  1;  18°,  2d.  Warm  and  fine  again. 
I  think  we  have  enough  supplies  for  this  season. 
Horsemint  is  abundant.  We  had  very  light  honey- 
yield  last  season,  but  we  are  hopeful  for  the  coming 
one.  You  will  not  find  us  in  Blasted  Hopes,  for  we 
are  arming  for  the  fight.  Wishing  you  much  suc- 
cess this  year,  I  remain  yours  truly,         J.  E.  Lay. 

Hallettsville,  Texas,  Jan.  3, 1884. 

FROM  18  TO  54,  AND   1100  LBS.   OF  COMB  HONEY. 

In  the  fall  of  1883  1  went  into  winter  quarters  with 
20  colonies  packed  in  chaff.  All  came  through  nice- 
ly and  strong,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  did 
not  swarm.  From  the  other  19  came  over  50  swarms, 
which  I  doubled,  so  I  had  34,  making  me  now  54  col- 
onies in  all.  Now  for  my  report : 
To  31  colonies  increase,  at  $5.00  per  colony. . . .  $170  00 
llQj  lbs.  in  sections 1.54  00 

Total,    $324  00 
1  think   if    I  am  correct,  that    is    $16.20  profit,  per 
hive,  spring  count,  which  I  think  not  a  bad  invest- 
ment.   All  that  my  expenses  were  was  for  sections 
and  foundation.  Harlem  C.  Wellar. 

Monterey,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10. 1884. 

FROM   10  TO  24,  AND  £0    LBS.    OF     HONEY  TO  THE 
HIVE. 

I  began  the  season  near  Vistula,  Indiana,  with  10 
weak  stands,  most  of  them  nearly  "played  out;" 
had  to  commence  feeding  in  February,  and  as  I  had 
not  the  means  to  buy  plenty  of  feed  I  gave  them  just 
enough  sugar  syrup  and  candy  to  keep  them  from 
starving  until  they  could  shift  for  themselves. 
Many  in  our  neighborhood  lost  all  their  bees  last 
winter  and  spring,  and  others  who  saved  a  part  com- 
plained of  the  poor  honey  season.  Of  course,  my 
success  was  nothing  compared  with  the  big  reports 
you  get  from  other  localities;  still  I  do  not  think 
that  you  will  put  me  quite  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 
My  10  stands  averaged  a  little  over  50  lbs.  of  surplus 
honey  to  the  stand,  and  increased  by  artificial  and 
natural  swarming  to  24.  As  I  was  making  prepara- 
tions to  move,  I  sold  the  honey  for  just  what  I  could 
get  at  that  time,  and  also  a  part  of  the  increase  at  a 
sacrifice.  Sold  some  of  the  finest  one-pound  section 
honey  for  15  cents  per  lb.;  and  rousing  big  swarms, 
with  $5.00  worth  of  honey,  for  $5.00;  yet  my  account 
shows  as  follows: 

Net  proceeds  from  sale  of  honey  and  bees  (deduct- 
ing cost  of  sugar  fed,  hives,  tdn.,  etc.) $87  10 

Honey  used  in  family  (low  estimate) 10  00 

Growth  of  apiary,  8  stands  at  $5.00 40  00 

Total,  $137  00 
In  October  we  moved  to  this  place,  bringing  with 
us  18  stands  of  bees;  shipped  them  in  an  ordinary 
freight  car  with  our  household  goods.  I  examined 
them  a  week  ago,  and  found  them  in  fair  condition, 
some  of  them  having  sealed  brood  which  must  have 
been  started  when  mercury  was  away  down  below 
zero.  I  winter  out  of  doors,  packed  with  clover 
chaff.  Now  I  will  see  what  they  will  do  for  me  in  the 
Buckeye  State.  S.  P.  Yodkr. 

East  Lewistown,  Mahoning  Co.,  O.,  Feb.  13, 1884. 
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Or  Department  for  duties  to  bo  attended  to 
tills  month. 


fmiEND  ROOT:—!  see  by  Feb.  Gleanings  of  the 
15th  that  your  bees  are  light  of  stores.  Proba- 
— '  bly  there  never  was  a  year  when  there  were 
so  many  in  the  United  States;  and  probably  you 
could  not  do  a  greater  favor  to  your  many  readers 
than  to  tell  how  the  candy  is  made,  and  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  Hill  device  in  your  next  issue.  T 
have  not  the  A  B  C,  and  thousands  of  others  have 
not.  Geo.  W.  Battey. 

Scipioville,  Cay.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23, 1884. 

Making-  candy  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
friend  B.  Just  put  some  granulated  sugar 
into  a  tin  pan  ;  pour  on  a  liitle  water,  just  as 
you  would  to  make  molasses ;  then  boil  it 
tmtil  it  sugars  otf  by  stirring  in  a  saucer. 
When  it  grains  nicely,  and  gets  hard  when 
cold,  take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  stir  it  until 
it  gets  about  as  thick  as  you  can  spoon  it 
out,  then  ladle  it  into  small  pans  cr  basins, 
greased  a  little  so  the  cakes  will  come  out 
readily,  and  let  it  cool.  If  you  are  a  new 
hand  at  the  business,  try  say  one  pound  un- 
til you  are  sure  you  won't  burn  it,  and  know 
how  to  cook  it  just  hard  enough,  i.ay  these 
cakes  right  over  the  cluster.  There  is  no 
particular  need  of  any  Hill  device  so  late  in 
the  spring  as  this ;  but  you  will  see  a  picture 
of  this  in  the  price  list,  if  you  do  not  under- 
stand it.  Maple-sugar  cakes  may  answer 
just  as  well ;  but  if  we  should  have  severe 
cold  weather  yet,  it  might  produce  dysen- 
tery, if  the  quality  were  not  very  nice  and 
pure.  Granulated  sugar  is  always  safe  for 
cold-weather  feeding.  AVe  have  not  lost  any 
bees  yet ;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  hui-rah  be- 
fore the  first  of  May. 


brought  to  our  Columbus  association,  with 
some  good  nice  bread,  such  as  our  bee-keep- 
ers' wives  know  how  to  make,  and  plenty. of 
milk  by  the  "  jugful,"  I  think  I  should  like 
to  be  there  about  dinner  time.  Wouldn't 
you  V     • 


CONVENTION    NOTICES. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Progressive  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association  will  meet  at  the  residence  of  J.  B. 
Haines,  Bedford,  Cuy.  Co.,  O.,  on  Saturday,  May  3, 
1884.    All  are  invited.  L.  E.  Brown,  Pres. 

J.  R.  Reed.  Sec. 

There  will  be  a  meeting,  Mar.  15,  at  10  A.  m.,  in  the 
Council  Rooms,  in  Vassar,  Tuscola  Co.,  Mich.,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  County  Bee-keepers' 
Association.  M.  D.  Yohk. 

Millington,  Mich.,  Feb.  18, 1884. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  and  East- 
ern Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Room 
24,  Cooper  fTiiion.  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  March  12  and  13, 1884.  The 
meeting  on  Wednesday  begins  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

J.  Hasbkodck,  Sec. 

The  Iowa  Central  Bee-keepers'  Association  will 
hold  their  8emi-an"ual  meeting  in  the  C  lUrt-House, 
on  Friday.  April  18, 1884,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  All  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend.  All  visitors  from  abroad 
will  be  hospitably  cared  for.  Members  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  requested  to  bring  their  baskets  well  till- 
ed, and  we  will  have  a  general  good  time.  Any  one 
having  any  new  apiarian  implements,  or  any  thing 
that  will  advance  the  interest  of  the  association  is 
requested  to  bring  them  for  exhioition. 

.1.  E.  PjjYoi?,Sec. 

Maple  Grove,  Iowa,  Feb.  12, 1884. 

Well,  now,  friends,  that  is  hospitality  i)i 
good  old  backwoods  style.  I  wonder  if  they 
will  have  any  honey  for  their  lunch.  If  they 
have  some  as  nice  a»  that  which  Mrs.  Culp 


GlEANmCS  m  BEE  CULTURE. 

TDITOB.  AND  FUBLISHEB., 

MEDINA,  O. 

TERMS:   $1.C0  PER   VEAR,   POST-PAID. 


FOR    CLUBBING    RATES,    SEE    FIRST  PAGE 
OF  READING  MATTER. 


jvLiEsumsr^A.,  »/E^a.:Et.  i,  leo^L. 


Shall  any  teach  God  knowledge?— Job  21:22. 


SpiDer-plant  seed  has  advanced  from  $1.C0  to 
$1.50  per  lb.,  or  20  cts.  per  oz.,  selling  price. 

Beeswax  is  about  ono  cent  higher  than  we  last 
quoted.  But  as  we  have  a  pretty  good  stock  on 
hand,  our  prices  for  the  present  will  remain  un- 
changed. 

We  rejoice  in  being  able  to  tell  you  that  our  sub- 
scription list  stands  at  0278— a  gain  of  456  since  last 
month.  In  December  we  were  6388,  but  we  shall 
doubtless  be  beyond  that  before  April.    Thank  you. 

We  are  buying  No.  30  tinned  wire  in  such  quanti- 
ties now  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  reduce  the 
price  to  20  cents  for  a  single  pound;  or  in  coils  of 
from  5  to  10  lbs.,  as  it  comes  from  the  factory,  for 
only  16  cents  per  lb.  No.  30  wire,  one-half  more  than 
the  above  prices.    

SUNFLOWEIl     SEED. 

We  a"e  all  out  of  mammoth  Russian  sunflower 
seed,  if  anybody  has  any  for  sale,  will  he  please 
send  a  sample  and  give  price?  We  had  a  great  bin 
full,  but  it  went  all  of  a  sudden.  Our  friend  "Lu" 
suggests  that  Oscar  Wilde  is  to  blame  for  this  sud- 
den mania  for  sunflowers. 


ALSIKE  CLOVEU. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  have  secured  by  tele- 
gram a  1  )t  of  28  bushels  of  beautiful  clean  alsike, 
which  we  will  sell,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  at  $11.00  per 
bushel;  S6.C0  per  half  bushel;  $3.50  per  peck,  or  25 
cents  per  lb.  The  above  includes  bags.  If  wanted 
by  mail,  18  c  per  pound  extra,  for  bag  and  postage. 
We  can  ship  it  by  first  train  to  any  who  may  want  it. 

Speaking  of  Alley's  drone-trap,  I  omitted  to  note 
that  the  machine  will  make  it  a  very  easy  matter  to 
get  a  boxful  of  choice  drones  from  any  hive  wo  wish 
to  breed  from,  and  introduce  them  to  any  queenless 
hive  we  wish.  Several  times  during  the  last  sum- 
mer we  had  orders  for  a  cage  of  drones,  and  it  was 
quite  a  .job,  I  tell  you,  to  catch  and  cage  cne  hun- 
dred or  more.  " 

PE.A-VINE,   oil  MAMMOTH   RED  CLOVER. 

We  are  having  quite  a  brisk  trade  in  the  pea-vine, 
or  mammoth  red  clover;  and  if  you  have  never  seen 
any,  it  might  pay  you  to  send  for  a  5-cent  package. 
A  great  deal  is  sold  for  mammoth  pea-vine  clover, 
but  it  is  not  the  genuine.  AVo  once  purchased 
enough  seed  for  several  acres;  but  when  it  came  in- 
to blossom  we  were  chagrined  to  find  it  was  only  the 
common  red  cjover. 
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I  SUPPOSE  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  take 
Gleanings  are  fond  of  magazines,  like  Blue  Eyes 
and  Caddie.  What  magazine  ought  a  wise  parent  to 
give  them?  My  wife  asked  me  that  question,  and  I 
replied,  "■Arthur'n  Home  Magazine,  by  all  means." 
Every  time  I  pick  up  a  number  I  feel  more  satisfled 
I  was  right  about  it.  For  more  than  thirty  years  I 
have  found  pleasure  and  profit  in  looking  over  its 
bright  pages. 

ONE  THOUSAND  SIMPLICITy  BEEHIVES  AT  A  SINGLE 
ORDER. 

OUH  enterprising  friend  C.  M.  Dixon,  of  Parrish, 
111.,  has  just  sent  us  an  order  for  1000  Simplicity  bee- 
hives, with  other  things  to  match.  The  goods  were 
dispatched  in  less  than  a  week.  Little  did  I  think, 
when  I  first  invented  the  Simplicity  hive,  that  we 
should  manufacture  them  at  such  a  rate  as  to  sell 
1000  at  a  single  order. 


CHEAP  INK. 

I  WAS  just  led  to  smile  by  noticing  that  our  proof- 
reader used  for  his  shorthand  writing  a  bottle  of 
Oldroyd's  bhiing.  When  I  asked  him  about  it  he 
said  it  was  better  for  his  work  than  any  ink  he  could 
find,  because  it  does  not  spread  on  the  paper  as  most 
ink  does.  As  we  sell  a  great  big  bottle  for  only  five 
cents,  it  has  the  merit  of  cheapness,  besides  the  oth- 
er quality.  Friend  O.,  what  is  the  reason  you  never 
said  before,  that  your  bluing  makes  the  best  kind  of 
ink?  

CHEAP  PAPER. 

While  speaking  of  cheap  ink,  I  am  reminded  that 
we  have  also  some  very  cheap  writing-paper,  used  in 
the  various  departments  of  our  factory,  as  well  as 
by  the  shorthand  writers.  It  is  simply  the  Glean- 
ings paper  which  we  advertise  elsewhere  at  15  cents 
per  lb.  In  order  to  have  it  ruled  just  as  we  want  it, 
we  do  the  ruling  on  the  printing-press,  and  we  can 
furnish  it  to  you  in  sheets  the  size  of  this  page,  or  a 
little  larger,  already  ruled  on  one  side,  for  20  cts.  by 
the  single  pound;  18  cts.  in  lOlb.  lots,  or  15  cts.  in 
lots  of  100  lbs.  In  quantities  of  from  10  to  100  lbs., 
we  will  print  on  a  letter-head,  without  any  addition- 
al charge.  

CHEAP  MATCHES. 

Next  to  a  good  smoker  is  a  good  match  to  light  it 
with.  As  the  largest  match-factories  in  the  world 
are  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Akron,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  special  rates.  We  have  now  the  best  drawing- 
room  or  parlor  matches  in  boxes  of  200  each,  for  only 
3  cts.  per  box.  The  box  is  a  neat  little  case  arranged 
so  as  to  hang  nicely  against  the  wall.  On  counting 
the  matches  we  found  210  in  a  box,  instead  of  200. 
We  can  send  you  one  gross  of  these  boxes,  packed  in 
a  neat  case,  for  an  even  $3.00,  which  will  be  only  a 
trifle  over  2  cents  per  box.  If  you  can  not  use  the 
whole  case,  your  neighbors  will  probably  be  glad  to 
take  a  part  of  them  at  this  extremely  low  figure. 


PUT  ON  YOUR  COUNTT. 

We  are  now  receiving  so  many  letters  without  the 
county,  that  we  are  obliged  to  employ  a  clerk  to 
take  the  letters  as  fast  as  they  are  received,  and 
hunt  up  the  county  from  the  Postal  Guide.  Even 
with  all  the  helps  we  can  get,  we  are  liable  to  make 
a  mistake,  because  no  one  knows  what  county  you 
live  in,  as  well  as  you  do.  No  one  can  put  on  the 
county  as  easily  as  you  can.  Will  you  not  try  to 
help  us,  friends,  by  having  it  written  in,  or  printed 
in,  especially  where  you  order  goods  by  freight  or 
express. 


SENDING  MONEY. 

You  may  think  it  is  strange  when  I  tell  you  that  a 
great  many  people,  when  they  inclose  money,  neg- 
lect to  say  how  much  they  inclose.  Now,  if  you  don't 
say  so,  how  are  we  to  notify  you  promptly  that  it 
was  not  all  there?  Quite  a  number  of  jangles  are 
now  under  way  on  account  of  this  very  omission. 
Always  tell  how  much  you  send;  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend a  postal  order  or  a  draft  where  you  can 
get  it.  Even  with  registered  letter,  or  money  by  ex- 
press, we  have  had  quite  a  few  troubles,  because  the 
amount  claimed  to  have  been  inclosed  was  not  all 
there  when  the  package  reached  us. 


In  speaking  of  Mrs.  Cotton's  book,  I  omitted  one 
important  point,  I  notice.  It  is  this:  You  pay  her 
a  dollar  for  a  very  small-sized  book  on  bees— much 
smaller  than  any  of  the  bee-books  before  the  public, 
for  the  money.  Now,  when  we  buy  a  bee-book  we 
expect  to  find  in  it  full  directions  for  making  the 
hive  the  author  recommends.  Not  so  with  this, 
however.  The  book  gives  a  picture  of  the  hive,  it  is 
true,  but  informs  you  that  you  must  send  $12.00  for 
a  complete  hive  I  But  you  can  have  diagrams  and 
measurements  for  $1.00.  As  the  book  is  "  thrown 
in  "  for  $4.00,  her  real  charge  is  about  $3.00  for 
"diagrams." 

TESTED,   OR  DOLLAR  QUEENS. 

Orders  are  already  coming  in  for  these,  and  there 
are  friends  in  the  South  who  want  to  furnish.them, 
but  I  am  afraid  to  undertake  mailing  them  so  early 
in  the  season.  Now,  friends,  please  listen  to  reason 
a  little.  Why  not  send  directly  to  those  in  the  South 
who  are  advertising  them,  instead  of  sending  to  me, 
to  have  them-go  through  two  shipments?  I  know, 
with  our  facilities,  and  the  experience  we  have  had, 
we  can  oftentimes  get  them  to  you  more  promptly, 
even  if  they  have  to  go  double  or  treble  the  distance. 
But  still,  it  seems  too  bad  to  send  the  poor  little  in- 
sects away  up  North,  and  then  right  back  South 
again,  as  we  often  do.  If  anybody  in  the  Southern 
States  has  dollar  queens  ready  to  ship  now,  please 
tell  us  so  on  a  card,  and  we  will  give  his  name  in  our 
next  issue,  free  of  charge. 


REVERSIBLE-    FRAMES. 

Our  friends  may  be  aware  that  we  send  out  nuclei 
and  frames  of  brood  in  little  boxes  having  the  ends 
of  the  boxes  grooved  like  the  spacing-board  shown 
in  the  price  list.  They  are  made  just  right  for  1,  2, 
or  3  L.  frames  to  slide  down  into  the  grooves.  We 
have  sometimes  used  them  in  the  apiary  in  this  way; 
and  although  it  is  a  little  more  trouble  to  slide  the 
frames  out  of  these  nucleus  hives,  where  the  grooves 
fit  about  the  frames  pretty  loosely  it  is  not  so  very 
hard  after  all.  Well,  now,  if  you  leave  off  the  pro- 
jecting arms  of  the  frame,  they  will  g®  in  one  side 
up  just  as  well  as  the  other.  To  prevent  them  going 
clear  down  to  the  bottom,  a  nail  may  be  driven  part 
way  into  the  bottom-board  at  each  end  of  the  frame. 
This  stops  it,  and  supports  it  with  scarcely  any  dan- 
ger of  killing  a  bee.  The  objection  is,  of  course, 
that  the  bees  would,  during  a  heavy  honey-flow,  wax 
the  frame  so  fast  in  the  grooves  it  could  hardly  be 
moved.  And  besides  this,  the  frames  could  not  be 
moved  sidewise;  in  other  words,  we  should  have 
them  fixed  at  the  exact  distances,  which,  I  believe, 
would  be  tolerated  by  very  few  apiarists.  For  all 
that,  the  idea  keeps  haunting  me  that  the  coming 
frame  is  to  be  all  alike  all  around,  with  no  project- 
ing arms. 
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ClRCUIiARS    RECEHVED. 

M.  C.  von  Dorn,  Omaha,  Neb.,  sends  out  a  4-page  price  list. 

F.  A.  Snell,  Milledgeville,  111.,  sends  out  a  nice  20-page  cata- 
logue. 

Butler  &  Luther,  of  Poynette,  Wis.,  send  us  a  very  pretty  G- 
page  circular. 

C.  H.  Hicks.  Fairview,  Md.,  sends  out  a  4-page  price  list  of 
queens  and  colonii-s. 

J.  1).  lioficiiirii,  Inst  Ha rdwick,  Vt.,  sends  out  a  6-page  cata- 


A.  W. 


agaii 


awha  Falls,  W.  Va.,  sends  us  a  4-page  list 

neens. 

(xington,  Mo.,  sends  out  a  4-page  circular 

id  bees. 

mg,  Iowa,  sends  out  a  20-page  catalogue; 

»v-  matter. 

tid  for  Chas.  D.  Duvall,  Speneerville,  Md., 

.i-i(»  bnrneii  nut  last  roar,  have  risen  up 
:i  viiv  pi-ftty  .s-p.-i},--!'  i-atalogue. 
.Mm  ray,  l':i.,  linve  sint  us  their  annual 


;a32- 


James  1!.  .Mason, -Merhaiiii-  Falls,  Ml.  ,  -iii-  u-  a  i-.tty  little 
catalogne  uf  over  10  pages,  much  of  it  being  qiiiti-  interesting 
reading  matter. 

The  Berlin  Fruit-Box  Co.,  Berlin  Heights,  0.,send  us  a  4-page 
circular,  iiu-ntioniiig  some  important  improvements  they  have 
made  in  maliinfr  onc-pieri- sect ■       ' 


C.  F.  Ml 


H.ws  to  be  a  good  man.  sends 
If,'  some  very  pretty  new  pic- 
;ii  r.    Among  the  pictures  is 

I-:  i  r  li-i ,  descriptive  of  his 

'    1     '     '1 '«.    It  is  a  pretty 

I      I   Mid  from  the  log, 

I  'I   -.  ]pl  out  a  40-page  cir- 
■~tinp:  reading  matter.    This 
nci  s,  al.so  honey-evaporators, 
liat  is  too  thin. 
..nils  out  .a  4-page  price  list. 


of  th. 


the  Falls,  they  can  remember  to  call  on 
;  out  his  pnstal-card  price  list  once  more. 


E.JI.lla%lioi-t  -.■llilsoi 
andronrliMlrs  uii!,   <]<■■  i 

that  Iliav,.  a  hiil:^ - 

such,  ami  1  \\ry  wUl  \n  i  m 
thebtst  Ihal   I  ran  i-  i 
body  besides  Uavhuist  L 
text.    It  1  am  co'rrect,  1 1 
friend  H. 

From  A.  H.  Duff,  Flat  Ridge,  Ohio,  we  have  received  a  list  of 
bees  and  supplies  for  IS.'l;  Jl  pages.    As  many  of  the  friends 

side  ofapirnlinn-  t-'il-    ■:.■■<.■..;.■. .■  T,  ,,.,.  i  ,.,.,- 


in  bet-,  til  a 
one-half  an 
realize  mori 
bees  and  pn 
have  farmii 
ence  in  fan. 
have  iiaiiiil 


iiliable  ones  too, 
■y  from  a  tingle  i 
lis  from  one  eoloi 
this  would  be  $20;i 
\k  I  can  .see  you 
an't  be  so.  well, 
is  done."  Now.  vi 
at  all:  it  was  just 
■  (lone  all  this  mi 


Bee  Culture, 
tion:'  -Itisi 
at  the  entia 
than  five  pel 


irge  Raynor,  Rector  of  Hazeleigh, 
;  a  copy  of  his  second  edition  of  a 
queen  introduction.  After  these 
uses  with  the  followinsr  remarks: 

1    Ill.ll    •■M-rllrnI    I k.lho  A  liCof 

.I..1II  -■-  plan  III  -In  reel  Introduc- 
at  lii'i  on. ■(■!;.  i.ia\  1..-  I  nrneil  loose 


■  Puiiliasi.  .|iii  ins  ,it  the  head  of  small  nuclei,  and  endeavor  to 
bnilil  nil,  li\  i.:i\iii!.;-  .a  little  more  for  them,  rather  than  run  a 
oert:iiii  li-k  ..1  l..-iiii;-all.'" 

Nou  ,  till  ml-.  .M  have  given  quite  an  array  of  catalogues  and 
price  lists;  :uid  it  .my  of  you  have  spare  time  rainy  days  and 
evenings,  I  think  it  woultl  be  a  good  idea  to  drop  a  postal  card 
to  every  one  of  them,  look  them  over,  and  compare  notes,  and 
keep  posted. 


ITALIAN  BEES. 

Full  colonies  for  sale  now;  four-frame  nuclei,  or 
by  the  pound,  later  in  the  season. 

E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Decatur,  Macon  Co.,  Ill, 


aoo    coi^or<fiES 

ITALIAN  AND  HIGH-CLASS  HYBRID  BEES 

FOR    SALE  I 

THESE  boes  are  in  first-class  movable-frame  hives. 
all  straight  worker  combs,  with  sullicieiit  stores 
to  carry  them  through  the  season.  I  guarantee  these 
bees  to  he  as  good  or  better  than  those  sold  by  other 
dealers  for  double  the  prioe,  as  hundreds  of  letters 
in  my  possession  will  testify.  I  have  more  bees  than 
1  can  manai^e,  is  m.v  reason  for  selling. 

Dillvered  on  board  cars  during- April  in  good  con- 
dition.   Italians,  §6  ."lO;  Hybrids,  $3  .50. 
QUEENS. 
T  will  soil  a  limited  number  only,  of   choice  queens 
for  hvcedinq  purposes,  at  a  very  low  pricf ,  consider- 
ing 1  be  quality  oi  slock.    Satislactiou  guaranteed. 
Address,  5-7d 

,  Geo.  W.  House,  Fayetteville,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ALLEY'S 

Sroneli^cliider,  ^m  I  Drone  Trap  Mmi 

Sample,  by  mail,  6;")C. :  express,  50c.  Tn  the  H;it,per 
dozen,  iucluding  one  made  for  model  (1:5  in  all).  $'J  00. 
Those  who  purchase  ft  sample  can  >!et  one  dozen  in 
the  flat  by  remitting  $2M.  Drone-excluder,  U'ltJiout 
trap,  by  mail,  30c.;  by  express,  20c.;  irr  the  flat,  not 
less  than  one  dozfn,  15c.  each.  For  description  see 
page  151,  Gleanings. 

Send  tor  our  ;J3d  annual  circular  and  price  list  of 
four  raceo  of  hees.  queens,  and  supplies. 

5btfd    Henky  Alley,  Wenham,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


REVERSIBLE -FRAME     HIVES, 

■WHITE  DBASSWOOD   JSECTIONJS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

5-7-9d  0.  :.  EETEEEINGTON,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 


oly-Land  &  Italian  Queens. 


HI  shall  this  season  be  better  pre- 
pared to  furnish  superior  queens 
promptly  than  ever.  Please  order 
early.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Tested  queens  of  either 
race,  before  June  1,  $3  00:  in  June, 
$9.50;  after  July  1,  $2.00.  Untested,  before  June  1, 
$1.25  each;  six  or  more.  $1.00  each;  after  June  1, 
sinsrle  queen,  $1,00;  six.  $5.50:  twpive.  $10  00. 
otfdb  I.  R.  GOOD,  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 


At  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

I  raise  pure  Italian  bees  for  sale. 

Dollar  queens  in  May,  ...  -  f;i..5o 
'■  June,  .  -  -  .  1.25 
after  June,       ....     i.qo 

Tested  queens,  double  the  above  prices. 

Bees  per  Vi  lb.,  same  prices  as  dollar  queens.  For 
discounts  on  large  orders,  see  my  circular. 

J  warrant  my  dollar  qiieois  to  he  purely  ma'cd.  J  do 
not  know  that  1  have  any  dissatisfied  customers;  but 
if  there  are  any  such,  and  they  will  write  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  I  will  do  the  best  that  I  can  to 
render  satisfaction. 

5tfd  E.  M.  HAYHURST,  P.  O.  Box  1131. 


Cloicfi  Ilaliai  Bees  aM  (Jaeeis 

From  imported  and  selected  mothers,  and  also  from 
the  noted  Doolittle  strain  of  golden  ItHlians.  Send 
for  circular.  SIMON  P.  RODDY, 

5-7d  Mechanicstown,  Frederick  Co.,  Md. 

I  p  YOU  WANT  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Onion 
I  r  Seed,  Strawberry  Plants,  etc..  Send  for  price  list. 
Free.  GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Daiton,  Pa.  .5-6-7d 


ITALIAN  and  HYBEID  BEES  FOE  SALE.    Strong  stocks. 
5-7d        Julius  Frosch,  Elmore,  Ottawa  Co.,  0, 
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m,       For  Sale.       m 

Pure  Mian  Queens  %  Bees 

nVE-FEAME  (Langstvoth  Frame)  COLOITIES 
A  specialty.  Five  bright  new  combs,  wired  in,  cov- 
ered with  young  bees,  tilled  with  brood  and  stores 
with  a  pure  young  fertile  Italian  queen.  My  queens 
are  carefully  bred  from  best  imported  and  homebred 
stock.  Bees  gentle,  industrious,  and  beautiful;  bet- 
ter than  a  natural  swarm.  I  was  awarded  tirst  pre- 
mium at  !St.  Louis  Fair  last  fall  over  quite  a  number 
of  worthy  competitors  for  best  Italian  queens  and 
bees.    Send  tor  circular  and  price  list. 

MILLIAITI    LITTLE, 
5-7-9  11-13-1 5d  Marlssa,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ills. 

SIMPLICITY  BHIVES7 

with  10  frames  and  cover.  50  cents.  The  same  in 
flat.  40cts.  Di)Uble-story  Langstroth  hive,  with  20 
frames,  all  complete,  $1.00.  1-lb.  sections,  per  1000, 
$3.75.  T.  A.  GUNN, 

.5-7-9d.  TuUahoma,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE! 


20 


COLONIES  OF  BEES,  mostly  hybrid,  on  Lang- 
stroth frame;  will  be  sold  cheap.    AUthebees 
and  brood  on  6  combs  in  shipping-box.    Address 
\V.  G.  SALTFOKD,  Box  2i8, 
5d  Khiaebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CREAP.-Bee-keepers,  before  pur- 
chasing standard  hives  you  will  save  money  b.v 
writing  for  prices  of  my  large  stock  of  second-hand 
hives  and  double  nuclei  boxes,  which  I  will  sell  very 
cheap;  hives  as  good  as  new.  Order  soon.  Address 
ADIN  A.  SMITH,  St.  Johnsville,  Mont.  Co.,N.  Y.  5-6d 

Those  desiring  to  secure  pure  Albino  queens  will 
best  accomplish  their  object  by  purchasing  of  the 
original  producer  of  this  valuable  and  beautiful  race 
of  bees.    For  circulars,  address       D.  A.  PIKE, 
5-7-9inqd  Smithsburg,  Wash.  Co.,  Md. 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


In  the  "West 

For  Apiarian  Supplies  of  every  description.    Send 
for  our  18ii4  price  list  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

BRIGHT  BROTHERS. 
5tfd  JMazcjiixi,  Wabaaha  Co.,  Minn. 

Pure  Italian  Bees  and  Queens ! 

.sL:yi>  lojt  riiici:  list. 

A.  B.  MILLER,  WAKARUSA,  ELKHART  CO.,  IND. 
■5-7-9d     •  

RUSSIAN   MUIiBERRY  -  TREES.    Size 
3i  in.,  bear  second  year.    Price.  1  tree,  20c;  6 
for  Jl,  post  mid.    Smaller  size.  1  for  iOc,  or  12  for  $1. 
Order  early.    Address     S.  P.  YODEK, 
5-7-9d  E.  Lewistown,  Mahoning  Co.,  O. 


Golden  Italians! 


Colonies,  nuclei, 
address 
5tfd. 


1  queens,  cheap.    For  terms, 

C.  C.VAUGHN, 
Columbia,  Maury  Co.,  Tenn. 


Kvn-y   ...u-  \\l,n   iwm  rai-.-.i    that    mnp-nificent  Cabbage  the 

l-ou   ersor  ICriiii^ivick,  iias  regretted  that  .•so  tine  a  cab- 

hagrdi,.i„,t  inakeatlinkrrlieacl.     The  Alleys  Early  Beep 

Head  IS  the  siuce.'^siul  re.-^ultof  years  of  careful  selection  aiul 

lugu  cultivation  to  obviate  thesedefects.    A.s  earlv  an  Fottler, 

It  IS  as  large,  is  thicker  and  heavier,  bulk  for  bulk,  and  brings 

more  in  market  than  any  other  drum-head  ;  per  package  25cts.- 

per  oz.  75  cts. 

Early  Etainps  Cabbage  (new)  earliest  of  all;  10  cts.  per  package 

Gueraude  Carrot  (new),  remarkably  thick  at  the  neck;  per  packageflO 

cts. ;  per  oz.  oOcts.    Verennial  Onion  (new),  lives  in  the  ground  without 

protection  all  \yinter  and  is  ready  for  use  weeks  earlier  than  aiiv  other  kind  : 

per  package  la  cts.;  per  qt.  80  cts.    Solid  Ivory  Celery  "(new)  nearly 

self   blanching;  per  package  15  cts.     Wbite    Bonnieul  Cucumber 

(new),  a  mammoth  white  variet.v  of  extraordinary  diameter;  per  package, 


pack- 


led  U 


Dwarf  Oreen  Early  Lettnce  (new)  from  France 

age  ij  cts.    Banana  Melon  (new),  it   resembles   in  color  ai 

mige  Banana,  and  has  strikingly  the  same  fragrance;  per  packa-c  l.'. 
.  ,  .  Kentucky  Wonder  Pole  Bean,  1  have  not  fountl  in  BO  vari.  ii.- 
capital  strina;  bean;  per  package  15  cts.  Marblebead  Early  HorticuUiu 
,.^T.r  1  i'"i.l'^^',  "'-""  ^V^"^'  '""'d  ,>'«'  a  fue  horticultural;  per  package  15  cis. :  per  (|i.  so 
arbleliead  Early  Jsweet  Corn,  the  earliest  of  all.  giving  growers  a  coinplete  moiii.iiniv  ,.f 
eari.y  market.original  stock  ;  per  package  10  cts. ;  per  qt.  CO  cts.  Sea  Foam  Cauliflower 
the  hnest  variety  of  all ;  per  package  50  cts.  To  those  taking  pack.-.ges  of  the  entire  coltc tin;,  I  «  ill 
A^^^'','!i;^?'\V''^  e.therone  of  my  four  books  on  the  raisin-r  of  Onions,  Cabbages.  Sf,na'sbes, 
Mangold    \\urtzels    and    Carrots.       THE    I'URCH.XSRK   TO    M.VKE    THE    SELECTluN. 

for  vegetables  raised 
—  a'se  find  details  in  mv 
seed  catalogue  ;  sent  FREE  to  all.  FLOWER  SEED— I  ofter  one  packagecach  6l' 
choice  mixed  selection  from  the  following  varieties,  for  4:;  cents,  the  retail  price  of 
which  would  be  90  cents  :  Asters,  Ba/sams,  Nasturtiums,  Dahlias,  Drummond  Phlox. 
Salpiglossis,  Sweet  Peas.  Hollyhocks,  Petunias,  Abronia  Umbellata,  (v<jvy  beautiful  ) 

JAJ\/lESJJH^REGORY,Sccd  Grower,  iVIarblehead,  Mass. 


I  OFFER  $1000  fi^n.^,^^.??!"^^^^^^ 


BEE  SDFFUES. 

>15d       (Established  1864.) 


We  furnish  every  tring  needed  in  the  Apiary,  of  practical 
construction,  and  at  the  lowest  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  free 
our  Large  Illustrated  Cntalog-ne.    Address 

E.  KEETGHMEE,  COBUEa,  HONTOOMEEt  CO.,  IOWA. 
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Honey.  ^  Honey. 

Great  quantities  of  it,  and  great  quantities  of 
choicest  fruit  from  new  Cuthbert  raspberry.  I  have 
reaily  found  a  good  thing  at  last.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best  red  raspberry  grown;  so  say  those  who 
have  tested  it,  and  so  say  I.  Will  stand  heat  or  cold, 
wet  or  drouth.  Have  tested  it  now  for  two  years, 
and  am  really  surprised  at  the  quantities  of  honey 
gathered  from  the  blossoms;  and  that,  too,  when 
but  little  is  gathered  from  any  other  source:  bees 
continue  to  worli  on  them  four  weeks. 

I  make  more  money  from  the  crop  of  berries  alone, 
than  from  any  crop  grown  on  thf  farm.  A  limited 
quantity  of  fine  plants  for  sale;  Hi  doz.  for  $1.00  by 
mail,  or  $3  50  per  100  by  rail. 

4-6d  DK.  B.  F.  KINNEY,  Bloomsburg,  Penn. 


BEES  of  all  kinds  at  prices  to  suit  purchasers,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

After  July  Ist,  almost  given  away. 

A.  W.  CHENEV. 
5tfdb  Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va. 


Tested  Queens,  $2.00. 


Untested,  f  1.00. 


4-frame  nuclei,  i3.50  and  $1.50. 
OSCAR  F.  BLEDSOE, 

Grenada,  Miss. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

It  will  pay  to  get  our  prices  before  purchasing  sup- 
plies; good  Langstroth  hives,  with  8-inch  cap  frames, 
in  the  flat.  60  cts.  each;  Langstroth  winter-protector, 
in  lots  of  60,  $1.50  each;  small  lots,  $1.75,  ail  in  the 
flat.  Manufactured  of  good  pine  lumber.  Work- 
manship unexcelled.  Crates,  sections,  and  founda- 
tion. -WTH.  O.  BURK,         8tfd 

Successor  to  Hiram  Roop.      Crystal,  Mont.  Co.,  Mleh. 

NOW  READY! 
NOW  READY! 

To  fill  orders  for  500  of  those 
splendid  U.  S.  Stnndard  Honey- 
Extractors,  and  2000  of  the  new 
improved  Bee  -  Smokers.  Extra 
discounts  in  Dec,  Jan.,  and  Feb., 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  on  all 
kinds  of  Apiarian  Supplies. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circu- 
lar. E.T.  liEWIS&CO., 
la  5d  Toledo,  O. 

Factory,  36  Monroe  St. 


ORANGE  GROVES  re's^wftrsramt-"'"  ^'' 

3-5d    S.  p.  Shepherd,  Altamonte,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 

SLICED  SECTIONS! 

A  great  saving  of  labor  and  lumber.  "  Every  hit 
as  nice  as  sawed  ones."  (See  Gleanings  ot  Sept.  15). 
For  6  cents  in  stamps  we  will  send  two  sample  sec- 
tions, with  prices,  by  mail.  Catalogue  of  berry- 
crates  and  baskets  free  on  application.  Address 
BERLIN  FRUIT-BOX  CO.. 

4btfd  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio. 

Ture  Italian  Queens, 

Daughters  of  imported  mothers;  untested,  until 
May  1,  $1.50:  from  Mav  1  to  Nov.,  .•si.OO.  Tested, 
$3.00  and  $2.00.  Special  rates  for  large  orders. 
Nuclei  a  specialty. 

ID.  :b^a.x^Xj  <sc  CO-, 

7th  Dist.  N.  O.,  CARROLLTON,  LA. 

4-13  Inqd-b 


For  Sa,le! 

A  COTTON,  GRAIN,  and  STOCK  FARM, 

Situated  on  the  Guadalupe  River  in  DeWitt  County, 
Texas,  containing  1000  acres,  450  inclosed,  and  200  in 
nultivation.  An  excellent  location  for  a  large  apiary. 
Price  $10,000.    Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  A.  WIMBISH, 
4tf-d-b  Cuero,  DeWItt  Co.,  Texas. 


adant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale.    See  ad- 
vertisement in  another  column. 


FOR    SALE. 

Kfl  SWARMS  ITALIAN  BEES  in   Sin 

fJ\W     plicity  and   improved  Amerioaii   hives. 
4-5d  S.  ALBRIGHT,  Monroeville,  O. 


Bees  for  Sale ! 

50  colonies  ■  of  Italian   bees,  in  extra  good  Lang- 
stroth hives.    Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  MATTOON. 
5-7d  Atwater,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 


WHY  SEEK  ANY  FOETHEE  ? 

My  strain  of  Italian  bees  is  not  surpassed  for  hon- 
ey-gathering and  beauty  of  form.    Dollar  queens  a 
A.  C( 


specialty 
5---9d 


:ox. 

White  Lick,  Boone  Co.,  Ind. 


ALL  DOVETAILED  SECTIONS ! 

Langstroth  and  chaff  hives,  brood  and  wide  frames, 
tiering-up  cases,  shipping -crates,  honey-extractors, 
paper  boxes  for  1-lb.  sections,  wire  nails,  queens,  and 
nuclei.  Write  for  circular.  WHEELER  &  ISBELL, 
Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  579d. 

BOOKING  ORDERS! 

Why  not  buy  your  queens  and  bees  direct  from  the 
breeder?  25  cents  saved  is  25  cents  made.  I  am  now 
booking  orders  for  queens  and  bees,  to  be  delivered 
in  April,  May.  and  June,  at  the  following  low  prices: 
Six  untested  Italian  queens,  with  614  lbs.  bees,  Sil.OO; 
six  queens,  with  C  lbs.  bees.  $1L 

Send  for  my  new  Price  List.    Address 

W.  S.  CAUTHEN, 

.5-]5d  Pleasant  Hill,  Lancaster  Co.,  S.C. 

""be  s-cri^E 

To  send  a  postal  card  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 

Before  purchasing  elsewhere.  It  contains  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions  of  every  thing  new  and  desir- 
able in  an  apiary, 

AT  THE  liOWEST  PRICE. 

Italian  Queens  and  Bees. 

J.  C.  SAYLES, 

HARTFORD,  Washington  Co.,  Wis. 
1-3-57-9-1  Id 


COMB     FOUNDATION. 

Having  purchased  a  large  stock  of  choice  yellow 
wax,  we  snail  make  a  specialty  of  this  branch  of  our 
business  this  season.  We  also  offer  general  apiarian 
supplies.  Also  a  choice  lot  ot  Italian  and  Albino 
bees,  bred  from  our  new  strains,  which  gave  such 
good  satisfaction  the  past  season. 

Send  for  our  price  list,  and  state  where  you  saw 
this.  Wm.  W.  Cary  &  Son, 

4btfd  Coleraine,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

I  ILK  WORM  EGOS.    Send  10  cents  for  enough 
to  make  a  start.    Address  Mrs.  T.  G.  Ashmead, 
Williamson,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  y-5-7d. 


S' 
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SEND 

FOR  ouK  riKE  mmmi  mn  m 


Apiarian  Supplies  in  S-eneral. 

Good  work,  good  material,  low  prices,  and  satis- 
fled  customers.    Try  us. 

S.  C.  A:  J.  P.   WATTS, 
4  b  tf.  d  Murray,  Olearflelcl  Co.,  Pa. 

COMB    FOUNDATION. 

Wax  worked  by  the  lb.  on  snares,  or  for  sale,  on 
the  Given  Press;  size  of  dies  9x16  inches.  Italian 
bees  a  specialty.  A  lew  black  and  hybrid  colonies 
lor  sale.  Seod  a  card  for  prices:  200  bushels  onion- 
sets;  2000  asparag-us  roots;  strawberry  and  raspber- 
ry roots;  W.  Russian  oats,  and  Champion  potatoes. 
Send  for  descriptive  price  list.  Lose  no  lime,  but 
send  your  orders  early. 

5-7  9d  A.  J.  NORRIS,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


BEE  HELP  WANTED. 

Two  or  three  live  youngr  men  wanted,  to  learn  bee- 
keeping. Can  give  plenty  of  reference  and  practice, 
and  the  benellt  of  26  years'  experience. 

S.  1.  FREEBORN, 

3-5-7d  Ithaca,  Richland  Co.,  Wis. 


Basswood     Sprouts, 

FROM  1  TO  3  FEET  HIGH. 
$1.50  per  hundred;   $10.00  per  thousand.    All 
orders  should  be  In  before  April  1st,  1884,  to  receive 
attention. 
12|/2tfd  HKNRV  WIRTH.  r.nnonTNO.  N.  V. 


FI.AT  -  BOTTOM    COMB    FOUN- 

dation.— High  side-walls;  4  to  14  square 
feet  to  the  lb.    Circular    and    samples 
ree.   •    J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bees  For  Sale! 

15   STANDS   ITALIAN    BEES, 

All  are  very  strong  (having  been  2  and  3  story  hives 
last  summer),  plenty  of  good  honey,  to  last  till  June; 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  healthy  condition. 
Simplicity  or  VanDeusen-Nellis  hive;  wired  frames, 
I'/i-story  hives.    Price  $6.50,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here. 

Address,— 
3-5-7-9d  X.  A.  FOJRTEM,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 


A  M  LliG  Of  Apiary  Srolies. 

Headquarters  for  the  West.     Send  for  price  list. 
Crt.'sh  paid  for  lieeswax.  HOWE  &  SON, 

1-lld  No.  30:j  Broadway,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


MUTH'S 

HONEY  EXTRACTOR, 

SQU.\RE  GLASS   IIONEY  JARS, 

TIN  BUCKETS,  BEE  HIVES, 
HONEY  SECTIONS,  &c.,  &c. 

Apply  to      CHAS.  F.  MUTH,  Cincinnati,  O. 

P.  S.— Send  Stamp  of  10c  for  "Practical  Hints 

Bee-keepers."  It 


Bee-Hives  #  Sections! 


NEW   SHOP   AND   NEW   MACHINERY. 

Tlie    liargest   Manufacturer    of   BecHives, 
Sections,  etc.,  in  tlie  AVorld. 

Our  capacity  now  is  a  carload  of  goods  dally. 
Hives  manufactured  from  soft  white  pine,  and  Sec- 
tions from  white  basswood. 

Send  for  our  new  illustrated  price  list  for  1884.  It 
is  very  important  you  should  have  our  new  list  be- 
fore ordering,  as  prices  are  arranged  differently 
from  last  season. 

G.  B.  LEVV^IS, 

itfd       WATERTOWN,     -     WISCONSIN. 

Stanley  PoUar  Smokers 

U.  S.  standard  Honey-Extractor:  10:;^  off  list  price. 
Also  other  supplies  very  cheap.  See  advertisement 
in  January  Gleanings. 

G.  W.  STANLEY  &  BRO.. 

3-5-7d.  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


1884. 

ITALIAN 

Untested 


1884. 

QUEENS. 
(Queens    a    Specialty  ! 


We  are  on  the  market  with  a  line  stock  of  bees  in 
good  condition.  Will  be  ready  to  ship  queens  as 
usual,  April  1.  Send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue 
of  bees,  queens,  and  apiarian  supplies. 

T.  S.  HALL., 
5tfdb  Kirbj's  Creek,  Jackson  Co.,  Ala. 


BASSV^OOD  TREES, 

One  foot  and  under,  per  100,  $1.25;    One  to  five  feet, 
per  100, 14  00;  Five  to  ten  feet,  10c.  each. 

CHAS.  T.  GEIIRALD, 
5  East  Smithfield,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  TEXAS! 

See  advertisement  of  Feb.  1,  and  address 

WM.  L.  STILES, 
3.  Austin,  Texas. 

CYPRIANS  and  SYRIANS  Sif=.'S 

queens  before  June  1st,  $10;  extra  line,  $12;  during 
June,  $9;  extra  line,  $10.  Carniolans  imported 
from   Carniola,  and   Italians   from   Italy. 

Fine  queens  before  June  1st,  $6;  extra  line,  $7;  dur- 
ing June,  $.5;  extra  tine,  $().    Any  six  queens,  5'j  off; 
ten,  10'  off.    Safe  arrival.    Expressage  prepaid  to 
N.  Y.    Send  U.  S.  bills  in  registered  letter  to 
3-5-7-9d      FEANE  BENTON,  Georgen  St.,  S,  Munich,  Germany. 


THE  ALL-PURPOSE  HIVE. 

Arranged  for  continuous  passage-ways,  continu- 
ous combs,  no  honey-board,  no  bee-space,  chaff  and 
single-waUed.no  patent.  Sample  in  Hat.  Given 
fdn.,  sections,  etc.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMS, 

2-3-4-5  6-7d  Kew  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


D 


ADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY.  WHOLE- 
sale.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 
3btfd 


NUCLEUS  COLONY  With  Italian  queen  after  June 
Ist  for  only  $3.00.    Samples  of  Business  cards, 
Sc,    J.  L.  HYDE,  Pomfret  Landing,  Conn.       12Kjtfd. 
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DAD  ANT'S 

FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterfst- 
ed  bee-lieepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag-,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chl- 
eagro,  111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  &  McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin,  Wis.:  Chas.  Hertel, 
.7r.,  Freeburg,  111.;  Geo.  W.  House,  Fayetteville,  N. 
v.,  VVm.  Ballantine,  Sago,  Ohio..  E.  S.  Armstrong, 
.Jerseyville,  III.,  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  O.,  and  numer- 
ous other  dealers. 

Write  for  sa»ipZe.?/)e3,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  coiuplimentary  and  tinso- 
Ucited  ffstimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1S83.  We  guarantee  every  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON. 

."Jbtfd.  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

BARNES'  FDQT-POWER  MACHINERY. 

■- — ^^--==      Head  what    J.  I.  Parest.  of 

T  I'uiRLTON,  N.  Y.,  says— -We 

---  rnt  with  ouu  of  voiir  Combined 

Miichiues   last  Viuter  50  chaff 


BEE-HIYES, 

Simplicity  and  Heddon  hives  and  cases.  The  last 
named,  a  spcciaifjy.  One-piece  sections,  foundation, 
smokers,  etc.    Scud  for  price  list. 

J.  J.  HURIiBERT, 
35  79-U-13d         Lyndon,  AVliite^lde  Co.,  Ills. 


LANGSTROTH,  SIMPLICITY, 

-AND- 

CHAFF    HIVES  ! 

And  supplies,  made  to  order.    Send  for  price  list 

for  1884. 

3tf  d        S.  D,  BUELL.  Union  City,  Mich. 


.Shw.  It  nii 
e  and  Pri..-e  List  Free.  Artdre 
68       liuby  street,  Rockfurd. 


W.F.  &J0HN 


When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot-  | 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to  me.     A.  1.  Root.      ( 

DUNHAM  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

Wo  have  bought  a  large  stock  of  choice  yellow 
beeswax,  and  can  furnish  Dunham  Comb  Fdn.  for 
brood  comb,  cut  to  any  size,  for  4><c.  per  lb.  Extra 
thin  and  bright  yellow  fdn.  for  sections,  at  55c.  per 
lb.  We  will  guarantee  our  fdn.  to  be  made  of  pure 
beeswax,  and  not  to  sag.  Will  pay  30c.  per  lb  lor 
yellow  wax,  or  will  work  it  up  for  10c.  per  lb.  To  in- 
duce our  customers  to  order  fdn.  early  in  season,  we 
will  nllow  8%  discount  on  all  orders  received  before 
the  llrst  of  March.  Address  orders  at  once  to 
F.  W.  HOLMES, 
l-3-5-7-911d  Coopersville,  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 


100,000  Sections! 

First-class  Simplicity  sections,  made  of  dry  white 
basswood.    Orders  in  by  Mar.  1,  5:.  discount. 

C.  A.  GRAVES,  Birmingham,  Erie  Co.,  0. 
Reference— Editor  Gleanings.  4  5d 

BHHB    FOB.    SALIi! 

/:  A  COLONIES  Italians  and   hybrids,  in  two-story 
^"    Simplicity  hives,  at  $5.00  cHch,  if  all  taken  at 
one  order;  or  10  hives  to  one  ord»"r,  $G.OO  each.    De- 
livered on  cars  here.  STACY  PETTIT, 
4-5  6d                          Ft.  Smith,  Sebastian  Co.,  Ark. 

VANDERVORT 

COMB   FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
2tfdb  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


BEE-HIYES!       BEE-HIYES! 

Simplicity,  Langstroth,  and  Chaff  Hives,  Section 
Boxes,  Brood-Frames,  and  Comb  Foundation.  Send 
for  price  list.  The  successors  of  A.  B.  Miller  & 
Son.  MILLER  BROS., 

1-3  5d  NArPANBE,  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind. 


D 


adant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale.    See  ap- 
vertisement  in  another  column.  3btfd 


-y  COLONIES,  HUCLEI  AKD  QUEENS, 

\MJ\    For  terms,  address 

Qt)        s».  xir.  iVEcXxDE:.<^]Nr, 

pd3-5"!)diq  COLUMBIA,  TENN. 


QfD 
1^ 


CANADIANS,  send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list  of  Apiarian  Supplies.    Address 
M.  RICHARDSON  &  SON. 
1  3-5d  Port  Colborne,  Ont. 

AITIMOTH  RUSSIAN  SUNFLOWER  SEED, 
10c  per  packet.    Pint,  50  cents.    Address 
T.  Graham  Ashmeao.  Williamson,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
12  I  3  570  II  13d 


ALBINO^ITALIAM  QUEENS,  BEES  s^SDPPLIES  FOR  1884 

HEADQUARTERS    FOR    THE:    ALBJNO. 

For  beauty,  lor  kindness,  and  for  large  yields  of  hone.v,  the  Albino  bee  ahead.  Last  season  we  increased 
one  colony  to  6,  from  which  we  took  500  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  and  all  had  abundant  stores  lor  wintering.  We 
have  a  heavier  stock  of  bees  than  ever  before,  and  will  be  able  t.>  furnish  queens  in  laree  numbers.  We 
have  also  added  to  our  buildings,  and  increased  our  facilities  lor  Hives,  Comb  Foundation,  and  Apiarian 
Supplies  generally.    Send  for  Price  List.    Please  write  your  address  plainly.    Address 

-"^  S.  VALENTINE,  Hagerstowii,  Washington  Co.,  Md. 

j-:s TA JiT.is II jci)  J s.-,r>.  

HEADQUARTERS 

We  have  constantly  on  hand  a  large  stock 
of  Domestic  and  Imported  beeswax  in  original 
shape,  which  we  otfer  to  manufacturers  of 
Comb  Foundatation  at  lowest  prices.  Write 
to  us  for  prices.     Address 

K.  E<  KERMANN  &  ^VILI., 
Beoswas  Bleachers  b  Eefinors,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

3  5  7  'J  11  13a 
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KIND  WOBDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


I  am  very  much  pleased  with  my  ABC.  It  is  a 
beautiful  book,  nice  in  every  way.  You  are  certain- 
ly deserving  of  the  prosperity  you  are  enjoying. 

Abbie  C.  Holden. 

Norfolk  Cr.,  Mass.,  Jan.  9, 1881. 


We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  fountain 
pump,  and  the  Clark  smoker  is  called  a  wonder  by  our 
bee-king.  Our  bees  are  bringing-  in  pollen  lively  to- 
day. 1  am  sorry  Virgil  is  finished.  The  last  was  the 
best.  Mrs.  K.  Hilton. 

Feb.  2, 1884. 

The  goods  you  shipped  me  Jan.  11  arrived  O.  K., 
Feb.  15.  Freight  charges  were  reasonable,  packing 
good,  marking  well  done, and  that  is  important;  full 
count,  good  quality,  all  satisfactory. 

Chas.  Watekhouse. 

Bayou  Chene,  La.,  Feb.  18, 1884. 


some  kind  words  for  our  PRINTERvS. 

We  wish  to  say  that  the  price  lists  you  printed  for 
us  are  a  tiptop  job.  When  we  first  got  them  we 
thought  them  a  little  large;  but  I  like  them  first  rate 
now.  I  can  say  to  all  who  want  job  printing  done, 
that  A.  I.  Koot  is  the  man  to  do  it. 

Kenton,  O.,  Feb.  25, 1884.  Smith  &  Smith. 


a  BIBIiE-MEETING  IN  THE  WOODS  OF  FLORIDA. 

Here  in  the  woods  we  have  started  a  Bible-class— 
we  call  it  a  Bible-meeting.  I  am  the  teacher.  We 
have  two  Gospel  Hymns,  and  want  some  more. 

Georgiana,  Brevard  Co.,  Florida,  Feb.  20, 18>4. 
[May  God  bless  the  Bible-meeting,  friend  W.,  and 
all  who  do  there  attend.! 

TO  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  SILK  CULTURE. 

I  notice  in  the  last  Gle.\nings,  Mrs.  Ashmeart's  of- 
fer. I  have  at  least  120.000  silkworm  eggs  which  I 
will  sell  at  10  cents  per  1000  to  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings, if  they  will  send  to  me  before  the  first  of 
April.  I  had  them  tested  by  the  New  York  Silk- 
Culture  Association,  and  they  pi-onounced  them 
"fine  and  healthy."  They  are  annuals,  and  Pyreii- 
nean  race.  If  you  care  to  give  your  readers  the  ben- 
efit of  this  offer,  I  shall  be  glad  to  favor  them.  Such 
as  I  offer,  the  Silk-Culture  Association  sell  for  25  cts. 
per  thousand.    I  can  not  take  stamps. 

Mrs.  Annie  Williams. 

Slick  Rock,  Barren  Co.,  Ky. 


mailing  queens    in  FEBRUARY. 

The  queen  you  sent  me  has  arrived  all  safe  and 
sound.  I  introduced  her  as  directed.  She  stayed  in 
her  cage  about  24  hour^,  when  she  kindly  walked  out 
and  made  herself  at  home.  I  tell  you  the  bees  rec°iv- 
ed  her  gladly.  How  glad  they  seemed  to  be  when 
they  found  that  they  bad  another  mother-bee  in  the 
hive!  She  was  a  beautiful  large  queen.  Therewere 
but  two  dead  bees  in  the  cage  when  she  arrived. 
By  the  way,  bees  are  busy  at  work  here  gathering 
honey  from  the  maple,  and  pollen  frf)m  the  alders. 
My  brother  brought  me  the  bees  from  the  postofBce, 
The  cage,  queen,  and  bees  have  created  quite  an  ex- 
citement among  my  neighbors.  They  never  saw  the 
like  before.    Some  of  them   come  just  to  see  the 


cage.  I  think  you  will  get  several  orders  from  my 
neighborhood  this  spring  for  Italian  queens.  I  tell 
my  friends  you  have  them  to  sell,  and  that  you 
guarantee  their  safe  delivery. 

John  D.  A.  Fisher. 
Salisbury.  N.  C,  Feb.  25, 1884. 


DronelKchder,  Quoen  I  Drone  Trap  Combined. 

Sample,  by  mail,  (j.'ic. :  evprcs".  'lOc.  In  the  flat, per 
dozen,  including  one  made  for  model  (13  in  all),  $3  00. 
Those  who  purchase  n  sample  can  net  one  dozen  in 
the  flat  by  remitting  $3..50.  Drone-excluder,  without 
irap,  by  mail,30c. ;  by  express,  2ne.;  in  the  flat,  not 
less  than  one  dozen.  15c.  each.  For  description  see 
page  151,  Gleanings. 

Send  for  our  23d  annual  circular  and  price  list  of 
four  races  of  bees,  queens,  and  supplies. 

5btfd    Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


COMB     FOUNDATION. 

Having  purchased  a  large  stock  of  choice  yellow 
wax,  we  shall  make  a  speciilty  of  this  branch  of  our 
business  this  season.  We  also  oSer  general  apiarian 
supplies.  Also  a  choice  lot  of  Italian  and  Albino 
bce^,  bred  from  our  new  strains,  which  gave  such 
good  satisfaction  the  past  season. 

Send  for  our  price  list,  and  state  where  you  saw 
this.  Wm.  W.  Cary  &  Son, 

4btfd  Coleraine,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 


BEES  FOR  SALE. 

.TO  SJV  IBMS  ITALIAyS 

In  Say les  Simplicity  hives.    Per  swarm $10  00 

Order  now.    Shipped  as  soon  as  season  is  favorable. 
.S  nTbl-T- CL O  VJt:il   SEED. 

Per  lb.,17c;  by  mail 35c 

5tfdb 


J.  A.  GREEN,  Dayton,  111. 


oly-Land  &  Italian  Queens. 


I  shall  this  season  be  better  pre- 
pared   to   furnish    superior    queens 
promptl.v  than    ever.    Please   order 
early.    Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.    Tested  queens  of  either 
race,  before  June  1,  S3  00:  in  June, 
$2.50;  after  July  1,  S2.00.    Untested,  before  June  1, 
$1.25  each;    six  or  more.  $1.00  each;  after  June   1, 
single  queen,  $1.00;  six.  $5  .50:  twelve.  $10  00. 
stfdb  I.  R.  COOD,  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 


Strawberry  Plants,  $1.00  per  1000. 

The  three  best  har-Iy  berries— Col.  Cheney  (early); 
Chas.  Downing  (medium);    Kentucky  (late).    Wilson 
and  Crescent,  $l..50  per  1000.    1  doz.  of  any  of  the 
above  free  by  mail,  20c.    Send  monev  with  order. 
Address  A.  FIDDES. 

.5-C-7d  Centraiia,  Marion  Co.,  HI. 


EARLY  AND  COOD  \ 

TESTED  AND  UNTESTED  QUEENS,  raised  from 
the  best  and  purest  stock.    Price  list  on  appli- 
cation.   Send  orders  at  once  to 


-lid 


TV.  J.  ELLISON, 

Stateburg,  Suiuter  Co., 


5.  C. 


CLEOME,  OE  EOOK?  -  MOTOTAIN  BEE  -  PL.'^ITT  SEED, 
Fresh,  can  he  had  of  C.  A.  Klory,  Hygiene,  Boulder 
Co  ,  Colorado.  Sent  by  mail  for  20  cis.  single  oz.,  or 
tworz.  for  30  ots.  It  is  the  best  honey  plant  in  the 
worM;  aft'^r  first  sowing,  seeds  the  ground  itself. 
Blooms  from  June  to  frost.  5-6d 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP —P.ee-keepers,  before  pur- 
chasing standard  hives  you  will  save  money  by 
!  writing  f^r  prices  of  mr  large  stock  of  second-hand 
i  hives  and  double  nuclei  boxes,  which  I  will  sell  very 
I  cheap;  hives  as  gnod  as  new.  Order  soon.  Address 
I  ADIN  A.  SMITH,  St.Johnsville,  Mont.Co.,N.  Y.  5-6d 

Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale  and  retail. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.       3btfd 
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Under  this  head  will  be  inserted,  free  of  charge,  the  names  or 
all  those  having  honey  to  sell,  as  well  as  those  w.anting  to  buy. 
Please  mention  how  much,  what  kind,  and  prices,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  general  thing,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  send  youV 
honey  away  to  be  sold  on  commission,  1£  near  home,  wnere 
you  can  look  after  it,  it  Is  often  a  very  good  way.  By  all  means, 
develop  your  home  market.  For  25  cents  we  can  furnish  little 
boards  to  hang  up  in  your  dooryara.  with  the  words,  "  Honey 
for  Sale, ' '  neatly  painted.  If  wanted  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  for 
postage.  Boards  saying  ' '  Bees  and  Queens  for  Sale, ' '  same 
p;-ice. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

New  York,— Hojicy.— Permit  us  to  quote  prices 
nti  hone.v  and  wax  as  follows : 

Fancy  white-clover  in  1-ib.  sect's,    16    @17 

Fair  to  good         "      ' 14    @15 

Fancy  white-clover  in  2-lb.  sect's, 14    ©15 

Fair  to  good  "      "    "         "      13    @13 

Stock  of  buckwheat  is  light. 

Fancy  buckwheat      "  1-lb.       "     14 

Fancy  "  "2-lb.       "    12i4®13 

Ext'd  honey,  best  white-clover,  in  kegs  or 

small  bbls.,   8  @  S^/i 

**          "          "     buckwheat,     "         "  8 

Bteswax.— Prime  yellow,  pure, 36@38 

MCCaUL  &  HiLDRETH, 

Feb.  29,  1884.  80  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

St.  Louis.— Ho?iey.— Our  market  continues  dull  for 
honey.  Extracted,  in  barrels,  6'^@7c  for  extra;  in 
small  cans,  retail.  9@10c.  Comb  honey,  only  a  small 
retail  demand.  Honey  in  bad  order,  10@12c;  in  good 
order,  14@l6c:  white  clover,  2flc.  Bees wa.i:.— Scarce, 
not  much  arriving;  yellow,  35@37'/4c. 

W.  T.  Anderson  &  Co., 

March  8, 1884.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicago.— Honey.— Comb  honey  isfceing  taken  in 
a  small  way.  Prices  are  without  change  of  special 
note  for  the  best  grades ;  off  grades  are  slow  at  al- 
most any  price.    Extracted  honey,  7  to  10c. 

Bc-cswax  scarce  at  30  to  36c.  per  lb. 

R.  A.  Burnett, 

Mar.  6, 1884.        161  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Boston.— J7o)iey.—We  have  nothing  new  to  note  as 
regards  the  sale  of   honey.     Prices  are  about  the 
same,  and  we  are  trying  to  clean  up  our  stock. 
Blake  &  Ripley, 

Mar.  8, 1884.  57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kansas  City.— Hojiey.— This  market  is  now  rather 
quiet,  and  fairly  well  supplied  with  comb  in  all 
shapes.  Prices  are  a  little  off,  only  the  choicest 
white  comb  bringing  18c.,  whether  I  or  2  lb.  sections. 
Dark  and  irregular  honey  is  scarcely  wanted  at  any 
price- 10@12i/i  being  about  the  range.  Extracted  in 
fair  demand  for  fall  products  at  8®8i4 ;  white,  9® 
Wi.  Jerome  Twichell, 

Mar.  6, 1884.       Honey  Depot,  514  Walnut  St.,  K.C. 

Detroit.— Honey— Good  honey  is  selling  rather 
slowly  at  18@20c.    Beeswax  is  quoted  at  30  cts. 

A.  B.  Weed, 
Feb.  27, 1884. Detroit,  Mich. 

Cleveland.— Hojiey  is  now  coming  in  more  freely, 
but  prices  have  not  changed.  Best  white.  No.  1,  in 
one-lb.  sections,  sells  at  18  cts.,  with  an  occasional 
sale  at  19.  2-lb.  sections  sell  at  16®17;  2d  quality, 
14®15.  Extracted,  not  salable.  Beeswax  30@33  cts. ; 
very  scarce.  A.  C.  Kendel, 

Mar.  7,  1884.  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


CRUDE   OR   REFINED,   ALWAYS    ON  HAND, 
AND  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

richardIvierkle, 

Wax  Bleacher  &  Eeflner,  No.  700  North  2d  Street, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  6d 


D 


adant's  foundation  factory,  wholesale  and 
BBTAIL.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 
3btfd 


NOTES  FROM  THE  BRIGHT-BAND  APIARY. 

FRIENDS:— The  last  time  I  appeared  under  the 
above  head  was  more  than  a  year  ago,  at 
which  time,  as  some  will  remember,  I  laid 
much  stress  upon  the  superiority  of  my  queens. 
Well,  now  for  the  result:  Quite  a  number  of  queens 
were  sold,  and  thejaext  season  (which  was  last  sum- 
mer) still  a  greater  number  were  sold;  in  fact,  I  had 
orders  for  more  than  I  could  raise;  consequently  I 
have  removed  from  my  old  place  (Greenville,  Tenn.), 
to  this  place,  that  I  might  raise  earlier  queens,  and 
have  facilities  for  raising  a  greater  number  of 
queens.  I  can  now  command  500  colonies  in  the 
qupca  business,  if  necessary.  My  intention  is  to 
produce  queens  not  excelled  by  any.  Price,  untest- 
ed, but  laying,  in  April,  $1.40  each;  in  May.  $1.25 
each;  90  cents  each  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Tftsted 
nueens,  '.in  May,  f2  00;  the  rest  of  summer,  $1.75. 
The  above  are  from  imported  Italian  queens; 
queens  bred  from  Kingsley's  improved  bees,  same 
price.  Kingsley's  improved  bee  is  simply  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Cyprian,  Italian,  and  Holy-Land  bees;  and 
in  reality  they  are  ahead  of  any  race,  both  for  color 
and  honey-gathering  propeasities.  Sample  live 
workers  sent  for  3c  to  pay  postage. 

All   orders   promptly    attended    to;    safe   arrival 
guaranteed;  full  directions  sent  with  each  queen. 
Address  CHA^.  KINGSLEY, 

6-14bd  Benton,  Bossier  Par.,  La. 


A  SAMPLE  THOUSAND 

of  our  SLICED  SECTIONS  will  be  sent  for  $4.00. 
Price  list  of  bee-keepers'  supplies,  also  of  berry 
packages,  free  on  application.    Address 

BERLIN  FBUIT-BOX  CO., 
6d.  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio. 


PASTDRACE  FOR  BEKS  '-"  PAYS, 

Brandy  wine  Red  Raspberry,  4  acres,  net  last  year, 
$145.00  worth  of  berries,  and  lots  of  honey.  Plants 
for  sale.    $1.00  per  100;  $7.00  per  1000. 

6d  W.  D.  HINDS,  Townsend,  Mass. 


ITALIANS. 

We  are  prepared  to  send  out,  early  in  March,— 
Nucleus,  Untested  Queen,  2  frames,       -       -      $2  00 
^   .'       4        "        -         -  3  00 

Add  one  dollar  for  Tested  Queen. 
Tested  Queens,  two  dollars;    untested,  in  April, 
$10.80  per  doz.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  K.  &  A.  G.  SHAAV, 
6d  I.oyvaufiUe,  Ibvrin  l^ari.sli,  J.a. 


BEES^ 


»j^ 


SPRING     PRICES: 

Italians, $9  00 

Blacks, «  00 

All  in  Modest  IKs-story  hives,  frames  11x12. 
C.  J.  SANFORD,    -    UNIONVI1.1.E,    -    CONN. 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  SOME  ONE.  —  Quarto 
Novelty  Printing-Press  (size  of  chase,  10x14). 
Type,  Imposing-Stone,  Table,  Furniture,  etc.,  all  for 
what  the  press  alone  is  worth,  if  sold  before  Apr.  1. 
Boxed  and  delivered  on  the  cars.    C.  H.  WOOD,  Medina,  0. 


IC  YOU  WANT  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Onion 
1 1  Seed,  Strawberry  Plants,  etc..  Send  for  price  list, 
Free.  GEO.  H,  COLYIN,  Dalton,  Pa.  5-6-7d 


Wants. 


WANTED —To  work  for  a  first-class  temperance 
bee-man  in  an  apiary,  on  liberal  terms.    Ger- 
man not  preferred.    Address  _       „  ,    ,     ^ 
4  6d                         A.  L.  Miller,  West  Toledo.  O. 


WANTED.— An  assistant  bee-keeper.    Mechanic 
preferred.    References  exchanged,  and  good 
wages.     Address     K.  J.  AP4sis,  Lakeport. 
ad  Chicot  Co.,  Ark, 
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No.  6. 


TERMS:  81.00  PKKANNCM,  IN  ADVANCE 
2  Copies  for  81.90;  3  for  S2. 75;  5  for  $4. 00 
10  or  more,  75  ets.  eaoh.  Single  Number, 
6  ets.  Additions  to  clubs  may  be  made 
at  club  rates.    Above  are  all  to  be  sent 

to  ONE  POSTOFFICE. 


ANCE;!  Tj^ct+^T^lno'U  r,/l  I'-M  1  Q'V  Q  f  Clubs  to  different  postofHces,  NOT  LESS 
$i.00i  \Jli6l/U/OoZorl6U/  Lrb  a  O  /  c)  .  I  than 90 ets.  each.  Sent  postpaid, in  the 
inber,  I  .  ..„   ,,.  „„  J  U.  S.  and  Canadas.    To  all  other  eoun- 


PUBLISHED  SEMl-MOSTIILY  BY 

A.  I.  ROOT,MEDI]SrA,  OHIO. 


tries  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  18c 
i  per  vear  extra.  To  all  countries  not  of 
^  the  U.  P.  U.,  42c  per  year  extra. 


•  KINDNESS  TO  DUMB  ANIMALS. 

PROF.  COOK  TALKS  TO  THE  JUVENILES  A  LITTLE. 

jjN  page  203  our  friends  will  notice  an  in- 
quiry from  one  of  our  ten-year-old  ju- 
veniles. As  soon  as  the  matter  Avas  in 
print,  I  sent  a  proof  to  friend  Cook,  and  for 
once  in  my  life  I  did  a  wise  thing.  After  you 
read'  the  following,  see  if  you  do  not  agree 
with  me : 

Friend  Root:— Thanks  for  the  kind  compliment  you 
pay  me  in  the  note.    You  know,  the  merciful  man 
is  merciful  to  his  beast,  and  the  beatitude   reads 
thus:    "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  ob- 
tain mercy."    I  like  the  following,  which  has  clung 
to  my  memory  since  I  first  read  it  in  boyhood.    Re- 
ferring to  our  dumb  animals,  the  stanza  runs  thus: 
And  if  to  us,  one  precious  thing 
Not  theirs  —  a  soul  —  is  given, 
Kindness  to  them  will  be  a  wing 
To  bear  it  up  to  heaven. 

Vou  know,  friend  Root,  that  a  gram  (to  change  to 
our  modern  measure)  of  prevention  is  worth  a  kilo- 
gram of  cure.  Now,  I  commence  to  train  my  calves 
and  colts  to  milk  and  be  driven  kindly,  as  soon  as 
they  are  born.  If  from  the  very  dawn  of  their  exist- 
ence they  are  treated  as  less-giftedbrothers— all  the 
more  kindly  because  less  gifted,  they  will  fairly  blush 
at  the  thought  of  refusing  any  thing  we  may  ask,  or 
resenting  any  treatment  we  may  offer,  as  maturity 
comes  on.  Will  the  juvenile  readers  cf  Gleanings 
laugh  when  I  tell  them  that,  a  few  years  ago,  having 
to  drive  a  mare  with  her  young  foal  — the  latter 
highly  bred  and  spirited  —  too  far  for  the  strength  of 
.the  lauer,  I  picked  it  up  and  took  it  with  my  own 


two  children  right  with  me  in  my  carriage?  Twice 
that  day  I  lifted  the  wee  thing  out  to  nurse,  and 
then  again  into  the  carriage.  How  grateful  the  lit- 
tle thing  looked!  I  have  my  own  notion  that  the 
act  has  never  been  forgotten  by  that  colt.  The  oth- 
er day,  when  I  first  drove  that  same  colt,  it  went  so 
well,  and  looked  so  wise,  that  i  could  not  but  think 
the  dear  little  thing  was  all  the  time  cogitating  as  to 
how  it  could  best  please  me.  Talk  of  its  kicking! 
That  is  a  fruit  that  never  grows  on  such  treatment 
as  my  colt  has  always  received. 

My  Jerseys  are  spirited,  and  full  of  life;  but  we 
commence  our  playspells  as  soon  as  they  are  well 
righted  up,  so  that  my  Jersey  cow,  as  T  milk  her, 
will  fondle  me  with  all  the  show  of  affection  and 
thankfulness  of  a  true  friend,  which  I  think  she  is. 

So,  Brother  Root,  you  see  I  have  had  no  experl- 
fmce  in  breaking  unruly  animals.  The  treatment  1 
give  makes  it  unnecessary.  Had  I  such  a  one,  I 
should  expect  that  good  oats,  corn,  and  abundant 
caresses,  would  change  the  bad  heart,  which,  by 
petting  and  handling,  should  have  been  kept  right 
from  the  start. 

I  am  sure  that  animals  should  be  kindly  treated 
and  petted  from  birth.  This  doeth  the  owner  good, 
like  medicine;  will  be  appreciated  by  the  animal, 
and  will  make  it  perfcclly  docile  and  tractable  from 
the  very  first.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

Friend  Cook,  you  do  not  know  how  glad  I 
am  to  get  just  such  an  article,  and  1  suppose 
yon  will  not  object  when  1  say  that  1  feel 
mre  that  bees  can  be  made  gentle  in  just  the 
same  way.    Of  course,  many  things  are  to  be 
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laken  into  consideration,  and  we  are  to  study 
carefully  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the 
little  insects.  But  I  know  I  have  made 
cross  bees  easy  to  handle,  by  managing  just 
right;  and  although  there  have  been  some- 
times unkind  words  said  in  regard  to  our 
metal  corner.s,  for  me  they  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable for  handling  cross  hybrids,  and 
teaching  them  to  be  gentle.  I  have  before 
mentioned,  that  my  brother,  M.  S.  Root,  of 
."^nn  Diego,  Cal.,  is  president  of  the  society 
there  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, and  it  makes  my  heart  bound  when  I 
think  that  there  is  a  "great  organization  in 
our  land  to  this  end,  and  that  they  are  do- 
i  ng  a  great  amount  of  good.  AVhen  you  have 
love  iu  your  heart  for  your  cows  and  horses, 
—such  a  love  that  makes  it  a  privilege  to 
minister  to  their  wants,— very  soon  you  will 
find  a  love  has  grown  in  them  also,  and  they, 
too,  will  soon  think  it  a  pleasure  and  a  priv- 
ilege to  do  your  bidding.  Oh  that  all  man- 
kind could  learn  this  !  I  do  believe,  friend 
Cook,  that  that  little  colt  was  actually  "cog- 
itating "  in  his  mind  how  best  he  might 
please  you,  for  you  have  been  his  best  and 
kindest  friend  so  far  back  as  he,  with  his  poor 
little  "horse  sense,'' can  remember.  Another 
thought :  Knowing  your  dear  children  ats  I 
do,  I  can  readily  imagine  their  delight  in  be- 
ing permitted  to  have  the  colt  in  the  carriage 
as  one  of  them.  May  God  help  us  to  remem- 
ber these  dumb  brutes  are  I1I8  creatures  ! 


THE    FLOOD. 

FRIEND  DYKE'S  LETTER. 

^A^OT  Noah's  flood,  but  the  great  flood  of  modern 
times.  The  residents  of  the  Ohio  Valley  have 
seen  hard  times  during  the  past  three  weeks, 
and  there  will  be  much  sufifering  and  destitution  for 
months  to  come.  Tfie  river  at  this  point  began  ris- 
ing on  Monday,  Feb.  4,  and  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day it  had  invaded  nearly  all  the  business  houses  of 
Pomeroy.  It  still  continued  to  rise  until  Monday, 
Feb.  11,  when  it  ceased.  The  water  then  stood  7  ft.  5 
in.  above  the  mark  of  last  February,  which  was  con- 
sidered the  highest  water  we  had  known  since  1833. 
This  is  a  mining  town,  and  many  of  the  mines  are 
flooded,  and  it  is  estimated  it  will  take  from  six  to 
eight  months  to  pump  them  dry.  In  the  meantime, 
one-third  of  our  laboring  population  depends  upon 
mining  for  a  livelihood,  and  will  hence  be  without 
means  or  work.  A  great  many  buildings  floated 
from  their  foundations,  some  going  away  and  others 
total  wrecks.  The  call  for  relief  met  with  prompt 
attention,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  who  have 
sufl'ered.  My  shop  was  flooded  to  the  ceiling,  and 
my  loss  amounts  to  considerable  in  material,  etc. 

BEE-KEEPING 

Is  on  the  ascendancy,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  W. 
Z.  H.,  Hedion,  and  others.  We  have  some  very  suc- 
cessful farmers  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  bee 
culture. 

CLIMBING    BEETREES 

Is  spoken  of  by  one  of  your  juveniles  in  Gleanings 
for  Feb.  15.  Perhaps  a  little  account  of  mine  will  be 
Interesting  in  this  connection.  In  June,  1878, 1  put 
a  very  large  swarm  of  hybrids  into  an  L.  hive,  but 
did  not  shade.  They  remained  all  right  for  several 
days ;  but  In  about  a  week  they  swarmed  in  my  ab- 
sence.   My  wife  tried  to  settle  them,  but  they  re- 


fused to  cluster,  and  made  directly  for  a  tall  poplar- 
tree  about  100  yards  distant,  the  top  of  which  they 
entered.  I  left  them  alone  until  August,  when  I 
took  a  notion  to  see  if  I  could  not  save  the  swarm. 
So  I  climbed  the  tree,  took  up  a  rope  to  get  down  by, 
and  draw  up  tools,  etc.,  and  first  smoked  the  bees  out 
of  the  comb,  then  cut  the  top  oflf,  which  was  about 
15  inches  in  diameter,  and  60  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  fell  to  the  ground,  carrying  with  it  bees  and  hon- 
ey. The  bees  would  not  come  clear  out  of  the  hol- 
low, but  went  into  the  upper  part  of  it  above  the 
comb,  so  that  I  was  able  to  save  them;  but  the  hon- 
ey was  in  bad  shape.  The  top  came  near  taking  me 
along.  I  have  often  thought  of  my  escape  since, 
and  have  never  felt  desirous  of  trying  such  an  oper- 
ation again.  The  tree  was  a  valuable  one,  and  I 
could  not  get  the  privilege  of  cutting  it  down. 

THE  REWARD  FOR  AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  CHAFF 
HIVES. 

Do  you  still  offer  a  reward  to  the  one  who  will  in- 
vent that  chaff  hive,  of  which  both  stories  will  be  the 
same?  I  have  an  idea  it  is  possible.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  great  improvement,  if  we  could  have  a 
hive  that  would  admit  of  hanging  the  frames  of  both 
stories  the  same  way.  I  know  I  should  liKe  such  a 
one  better  than  the  other  way.  S.  A.  Dyke. 

Pomeroy,  Ohio,  Feb.  25, 1884. 

There  is  no  standing  offer  that  I  know  of 
friend  D.,  for  that  desirable  feature  for  chaff 
hives  ;  but  I  am  willing  to  pay  anybody  who 
will  give  me  an  idea  that  would  be  as  simple 
as  the  chaff  hive  in  its  present  form,  and 
yet  admit  of  taking  out  lower  frames  with- 
out removing  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  upper 
ones.  Perhaps  this  reversible  frame  which 
is  now  being  considered  may  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 


HOW  TO  MAKE    SQUARE    HONEY-CANS. 

FULL    DIRECTIONS    SO     PLAINLY    GIVEN    THAT     ONE 

WHO   IS  NOT  A  TINNER    CAN,   WITH    THE    AID   OF 

OCR  SOLDERING   IMPLEMENTS,  MAKE  THEM. 

fjjOR  10-lb.  cans,  take  a  sheet  of  tin  914x20  in. ;  fold 
both  edges  of  the  20-in.  way  U  inch  at  right 
angles,  so  it  will  look  like  Fig.  1,  when  looking 
CJ5  /--I_ ___! 


^<3  ^^-ji 

at  it  endwise.  Now  snip  out  i  notches  in  the  folded 
edges,  Fig.  2,  4  15-16  inches  apart;  measure  from  the 
same  end  for  both  edges.  Now  fold  it  up;  have  the 
folded  edges  come  on  the  inside.  The  ends  lap  H 
inch.  Solder  them  together  from  the  outside,  and 
you  will  have  a  can  like  Fig.  3,  without  top  or  bottom. 
Cut  two  pieces  4 7ixt7«  inches;  in  one  piece  punch  an 
inch  hole  near  one  corner  for  screw  cap;  solder  the 
piece  with  hole  in  first;  let  the  folded  edge  of  the 
can  come  on  the  outside  of  the  piece,  and  solder,  and 
you  have  got  the  top.  You  can  hold  the  bottom  to 
its  place  while  soldering,  by  putting  a  stick  up 
through  the  inch  hole  in  the  top.  Now  solder  on 
your  screw  cap,  and  you  will  have  a  square  can  that 
will  hold  10  fts.  of  honey,  costing  about  six  or  seven 
cents.  Any  boy  can  make  them ;  and  with  a  little 
pains  they  look  nice.  W.  W.  Tdbneb. 

Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24, 1883. 
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OUR  FRIEND  D.  A.  JONES. 

THE  GREAT  CANADIAN  1!EE-3IAN. 

fOR  some  time  many  of  the  friends  have 
'  been  asking  for  pictures  of  noted  bee- 
men,  and  many  have  wanted  to  know 
why  they  were  stopped  so  suddenly.  Well, 
friends,  the  reason  is,  I  think,  that  they 
won't  send  me  their  pictures.  I  asked  Doo- 
little  for  his,  and  he  said  he  had  not  time  to 
get  one  taken.  Others  had  their  excuses, 
and  linally  I  got  discouraged.  Friend  Jones, 
however,  has  finally  let  me  have  his,  for  I 
asked  for  it  a  second  time,  and  here  he  is. 


D.  A.  JONES,  BEEION,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  friend  Jones 
already,  that  it  seems  almost  idle  for  me  to 
attempt  any  sort  of  history  or  biography. 
He  is  a  whole-souled,  good-natured  kind  of 
man,  who  generally  does  as  he  pleases.  If 
folks  don't  like  it  they  can  go  somewhere 
else.  lie  sometimes  runs  against  people's 
prejudices  ;  and  where  they  go  through  the 
world  with  sharp  corners  sticking  out,  as  it 
were,  friend  Jones  might  give  them  a  brush 
occasionally.  There  .  may  be  times  when 
friend  J  ones  is  not  courteous,  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  such  a  time.  When  you 
want- any  assistance  he  is  always  ready,  and 
will  do  for  you  all  in  his  power.  But  where 
he  has  a  great  amount  of  business  on  hand, 
he  has  sometimes  a  sort  of  off-hand  way  of 
giving  replies  that  many  people  might  con- 
sider reckless  ;  and  if  you  should  be  inclined 
to  take  him  to  task  for  his  small  discrepan- 
cies, especially  if  you  did  it  in  a  fault-finding 
sort  of  way,  very  likely  he  wouldn't  trouble 
himself  much  about  it.  I  do  not  know  but 
I  admire  this  very  trait  in  him.  One  must 
know  him  altogether  to  appreciate  the  great- 
ness of  his  character.  I  say  greatness,  for  he 
is  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  The  way  in 
which  he  has  labored  for  the  good  of  the 
bee-keeping  world,  and  especially  for  the 
bee-keepers  who  live  here  in  the  tetates, 
where  he  can  have  but  little  hope  of  reaping 
a  reward  in  the  shape  of  any  thing  he  might 


have  to  sell,  to  offset  the  time  and  trouble 
he  takes,  is  really  wonderful.  Although  I 
know  pretty  well  in  regard  to  what  people 
call  his  faults  and  failings,  after  having 
studied  him  well  I  feel  the  more  sure  that 
there  are  few  in  the  world  like  him.  He  is 
emphatically  a  man  who  loves  his  fellow- 
men,  and  who  loves  to  do  mankind  a  ser- 
vice;  and  under  the  term  '"mankind"  he 
would  include  all  men  and  all  nations.  Mr. 
Jones  has  an  unusual  perception  of  the  ri- 
diculous in  this  world,  as  well  as  of  the  sub- 
lime, and  it  were  almost  worth  a  lengthy 
trip  to  see  him  in  his  happy  way  take  off  oc- 
casionally some  of  the  laughable  things  that 
we  oftentimes  meet  in  this  world  of  ours.  I 
hardly  need  say  that  he  holds,  and  has  all  his 
life  held,  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see,  as  the 
years  pass  on,  that  he  is  getting  to  be  es- 
teemed by  bee-keepers  in  the  same  way  al- 
most the  world  over. 


TWO  SlfSTEMS  OF  SURFIiUSAGE. 

SOMETHING  GOOD  FROM  FRIEND  HUTCHINSON  ON  THIS 
SUBJECT. 

^11 INCE  the  invention  of  section  honey-boxes  there 
^^  have  been  in  use  two  systems  of  surplusage; 
'^-^  the  case,  or  crate  method,  and  the  wide-frame 
system.  Nearly  all  of  the  crates,  or  cases,  have 
been  more  or  less  complicated;  some  had  movable 
bottom-boards,  others  movable  sides;  and  in  others, 
the  sections  were  held  in  place  or  clamped  together 
by  wedges  or  wires;  hence  the  more  simple  wide- 
frame  systeni  was  very  generally  adopted.  The 
greater  adaptability  of  the  wide  frames  to  the  em- 
ployment of  separators  is  probably  one  reason  why 
that  system  has  been  so  popular;  but  recent  devel' 
opments,  however,  have  demonstrated  that,  if  cer- 
tain conditions  are  complied  with,  separators  are 
not  needed.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  late  im- 
provement in  cases,  has  led  many  bee-keepers  to 
discuss  the  advisability  of  discarding  their  wide 
frames  for  the  improved  cases. 

Briefly  stated,  the  objections  to  the  wide-frame 
system  are  as  follows:  Both  edges  of  each  piece  com- 
posing the  sections  are  propolized  where  the  sec- 
tions touch  each  other  or  the  sides  of  the  frame; 
the  difficulty  of  removing  the  sections  when  filled; 
an  upper  story  filled  with  wide  frames  the  same  size 
as  the  regular  brood-frames  is  too  much  room  to 
give  at  one  time  in  the  surplus  department;  the 
lower  tier  of  sections  being  finished  first,  and  be- 
coming travel-stained  before  the  upper  tier  is  com- 
pleted. With  the  tiering-up  method  allowed  by  the 
case  system,  these  two  troubles  are  entirely  avoid- 
ed; but  with  wide  frames  containing  two  tiers  of 
sections,  travel-stained  honey  is  usually  the  result, 
unless  the  sections  are  looked  over  quite  often,  and 
removed  as  soon  as  finished.  Of  course,  wide  frames 
only  one  tier  of  sections  high  can  be  used;  but  the 
method  of  manipulating  them  is  necessarily  more 
complicated.  Wide  frames  also  admit  of  side-stor- 
ing; but  how  much  more  simple  and  better  it  is  to 
annihilate  this  side  space;  make  the  hive  so  small 
(not  more  than  eight  frames,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  six  would  not  be  better)  that  an  ordinary  queen 
would  keep  it  full  of  brood ;  then  if  honey  is  brought 
in,  it  must  be  carried  up  stairs.  AsProf.  Hasbrouck 
says  in  his  article,  "  Bee  -  power  or  Man  -  power, 
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Which?"  "  Bees  are  the  cheapest  help  to  lift  honey 
from  the  lower  story  to  the  upper."  This  article  of 
the  professor's  is  in  the  January  No.  of  the  Ameri- 
can Apiculturist ;  and  although  I  am  wandering  from 
the  subject.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  consider  this  article 
as  the  best  of  all  the  good  things  that  friend  H.  has 
ever  written;  and  I  wish,  friend  Root,  that  you 
would  copy  it,  even  if  you  have  to  leave  out  —  well, 
some  of  my  own  articles. 

Last  winter,  when  I  visited  friend  Heddon,  I  was 
prejudiced  (if  that  is  the  word)  against  the  raising 
of  comb  honey.  I  had  tried  the  wide  frames,  those 
the  same  size  as  the  regular  brood-frames,  and  those 
containing  only  one  tier  of  sections;  Ihad  alsotiied 
different  kinds  of  crates  or  cases,  but  1  had  laid  all 
aside  for  the  more  simple,  and,  to  me,  more  profitable 
extractor.  When  I  saw  friend  Heddon's  case,  hive, 
honey-board,  etc.,  I  was  very  favorably  impressed; 
and,  as  he  says,  I  scanned  closely,  and  asked  many 
questions,  until  at  last  the  whole  arrangement  so 
appealed  to  my  reason  that,  although  I  had  nearly  a 
hundred  Simplicity  hives  with  American  frames,  I 
decided  to  lay  them  aside  for  the  Langstroth  frame 
and  friend  Heddon's  case,  hive,  and  surplus  ar- 
rangements, and  make  a  specialty  of  comb  honey.  I 
did  80,  and  the  experience  of  even  the  poor  season 
of  1883  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  I  made  a  wise 
decision. 

In  a  back  number  of  Gleanings  a  correspondent 
remarks,  that  wide  frames  are  "doomed;"  and  in  re- 
ply, you,  friend  Root,  say  that  you  had  not  yet  heard 
of  it.  Now,  if  you  could  read  the  letters  that  I  re- 
ceive since  the  apiarian  world  has  become  aware 
that  I  am  using  the  Heddon  case,  I  think  you  would 
begin  to  think  that  wide  frames  are  at  least  goiruj  to 
he  "doomed."  The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
inquiries  that  I  receive: 

Stedman,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23, 1884. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson:— Wni  ynu  be  so  kind  as  to  an- 
swer The  followingquestions? 

1.  What  kind  of  a  rest  is  used  for  the  sections  in 
the  Heddon  case? 

3.  Is  the  Heddon  case  taken  to  pieces  to  remove 
the  sections? 

3.  Could  the  half-story  Simplicities,  as  figured  on 
pages  226  and  38-1,  Vol.  X.,  Gleanings,  be  arranged 
to  answer  the  same  as  the  Heddon  case? 

4  Do  you  think  Mr.  Root's  exceptions  to  the  above 
articles  are  well  taken?  L.  D.  Gale. 

From  an  experience  of  one  season,  with  150  Hed- 
don cases,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  answer  the 
above. 

1.  To  the  bottom  of  each  division-board  in  the  case 
is  tacked  a  strip  of  tin,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wider 
than  the  boards  are  thick;  the  edges  of  the  tin  thus 
project  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  furnish  a  support 
for  the  sections. 

3.  No:  the  Heddon  case  is  not  taken  to  pieces;  the 
sections  being  removed  as  follows.  The  case  is  in- 
verted 4;4  inches  above  a  bench  or  table,  and  sup- 
ported at  each  end.  A  piece  of  4  x  4  scantling,  one- 
half  inch  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  case,  inside 
measurement,  is  laid  upon  one  row  of  sections,  and 
both  hands  brought  down  upon  it  "  ker  slap."  The 
sections  of  this  row  are  thus  loosened  and  started, 
all  at  the  same  time,  upon  a  slidiny  journey  down- 
ward, the  block  and  the  hands  Involuntarily  follow- 
ing. As  the  sections  alight  fairly  and  squarely  iipon 
their  feet,  so  to  speak,  they  sustain  no  injury.  The 
block  is  drawn  up  by  inserting  the  fingers  in  holes 
bored  in  the  upper  side,  and  placed  upon  the  next 
row,  and  that  "slapped"  out,  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
until  all   are  out.     In  order  that  no  pressure  be 


brought  to  bear  upon  the  center  of  the  bottom-bars 
of  the  sections,  the  block  of  wood  is  hollowed  out 
along  the  center  of  its  under  side.  The  same  result 
can  be  obtained  by  tacking  small  strips  of  wood  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  lower  side.  I  can  not  help 
wondering  if  friend  Miller  adopted  this  method  of 
removing  the  sections  (  I  presume  he  did ),  and  if  so, 
why  he  succeeded  no  better.  Friend  M.,  if  you  don't 
succeed  any  better  another  season,  I  shall  be  tempt- 
ed to  come  out  to  your  place,  and  show  you  how  to 
remove  the  whole  38  sections— well,  almost  as  soon  as 
you  can  remove  the  first  section  from  a  wide  frame. 
In  removiiag  our  3600  lbs.  of  honey  last  season,  my 
brother  and  myself  did  not  break  more  than  half  a 
dozen  combs,  and  those  were  only  partly  finished 
ones;  and  the  lot  of  honey  in  which  they  were  had 
been  left  in  the  cases  off  the  hives,  during  a  cool 
night  near  the  close  of  the  season,  and  I  attempted 
to  remove  them  early  in  the  morning. 

3.  No:  not  unless  smaller  sections  were  used,  as 
the  divisions  would  occupy  some  room. 

4.  In  my  opinion,  some  of  them  are  exceedingly 
well  taken,  others  are  not;  but  to  review  those  two 
articles  and  the  editorial  comments,  and  do  the  sub- 
ject justice,  would  make  this  article  too  long,  hence 
must  be  deferred  until  the  next  time  I  write. 

Just  one  word  of  caution  or  advice:  To  get  a  per- 
fect idea  of  the  Heddon  system,  one  should  not  only 
sec  the  case  for  holding  the  sections,  but  the  hive 
and  honey-board,  as  each  is  complementary  of  the 
others,  and  a  slight  mistake  might  change  success 
to  failure.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Rogersville,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1884. 

Friend  II.,  it  seems  tome  there  is  some 
misconception  or  misunderstanding  among 
us.  Tlie  tirst  objection  you  mention  to  the 
wide  frame  is,  that  the  sections  get  covered 
with  propolis  wliere  those  in  the  cases  do  not. 
I  can  not  understand  you  here,  unless  you 
have  used  your  wide  frames  separated  a  lit- 
tle from  each  other,  as  you  use  the  brood- 
frames.  If  the  wide  frames  are  close  togeth- 
er, and  wedged  up,  as  we  always  intend  to 
have  them  used,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  the 
best  protection  against  propolis  of  any  sys- 
tem. With  Heddon's  arrangement,  as  you 
state  it,  I  should  suppose  the  bees  had  access 
to  the  bottom-pieces  of  the  section,  unless 
friend  II.  uses  a  honey-board  made  of  slats 
to  prevent  this  ;  and  in  that  case  it  seems  to 
me  the  division-boards  occupy  space  un- 
necessarily. The  plan  you  give  for  remov- 
ing sections  will  answer  as  well  for  wide 
frames  with  a  little  different  follower  to 
crowd  them  out  all  at  once.  I  think  friend 
Miller  once  told  us  about  this .  At  Toronto  I 
saw  them  removing  sections  from  all  sorts  of 
cases  and  wide  frames,  by  a  follower  that 
pushed  out  the  w^hole  set  at  once.  JMy  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  cases  would  be.  that  they 
are  cheaper  than  wide  frames.  Of  course, 
we  can  dispense  with  separators  with  wide 
frames,  as  well  as  with  cases.  You  may  be 
right  about  a  hive  made  so  narrow  as  to  hold 
8  frames,  or  even  6,  yet  it  seems  to  me  during 
a  heavy  yield  of  honey  the  bees  would  work 
in  boxes' put  at  the  side  of  the  hive,  about 
as  fast  as  they  would  w'ork  in  those  on  top, 
and  that  a  much  laiger  amount  of  honey 
would  be  secured  by  having  sections  at  the 
side,  as  well  as  above  the  brood-combs,  es- 
pecially where  the  hive  is  contracted  to  8  or 
(3  frames.     The  great  results  obtained  by 
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Jasper  Hazen,  Mrs.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Quinby, 
are,  if  I  am  correct,  secured  by  having  hon- 
ey-boxes completely  surrounding  the  brood- 
nest.  Now,  when  we  have  a  powerful  colo- 
ny and  a  wonderful  yield  of  honey,  I  am 
pretty  sure  this  arrangement  will  give  a 
larger  crop  than  can  possibly  be  obtained 
with  surplus  arrangements  only,  above  the 
brood  -  nest.  Of  course,  DoolittJe  would 
agree  to  this,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  in- 
deed to  have  the  opinion  of  Capt.  Ilether- 
ington  and  L.  C.  Root  in  the  matter,  as  they 
doubtless  use  side-storing  boxes,  and  I  know 
they  have  tested  all  these  things  pretty  thor- 
oughly. 

— ^  ■»■  m 

"  WE  BE  BRETHREN." 

BEE  CULTURE  IN  THE  DARK   (V)  AGES. 

i-HILE  considering  a  prominent  point 
in  our  Home  Tapers  for  this  month, 
the  following  was  received  from  one 
of  our  bee -men,  which  he  says  was  clipped 
from  the  Statesman,  of  Concord,  N.  II.: 

WRITING  ABOUT  BEES. 

The  honey-bee  has  been  the  subject  of  curiosity 
for  ages,  and  many  books  have  been  written  about 
them.  Virgil  in  his  day  gave  to  the  world  some  very 
absurd  i:leas,  and  the  more  we  read  about  bees,  the 
more  we  are  convinced  that  much  penned  is  mere 
nonsense.  It  would  take  a  lengthy  article  to  put 
down  all  our  doubts  respecting  the  theories  ad- 
vanced by  different  writers.  We  will  run  over  a  few. 

We  want  more  evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  the  "  queen,"  so  called,  is  a  queen,  a  real  fe- 
male, and  that  the  drones  are  all  malrs.  The  oppo- 
site would  harmonize  to  the  general  principles  of 
nature.  We  can't  help  thinking  that  the  queen  is  a 
king;  that  the  working  bees  are  also  males, and  that 
the  drones  are  females.  This  would  balance  the 
community  much  more  in  accordance  with  nature's 
laws,  as  displayed  in  all  gregarious  animals.  Again, 
we  call  for  more  evidence  to  convince  us  that  the 
killing  of  drones  by  the  workers  in  the  fall  is  a  mat- 
ter of  malice  or  calculation.  Question:  Do  not  the 
drones  begin  to  die  olT,  as  many  other  species  of  in- 
sects do,  after  having  laid  their  eggs  for  new 
swarms?  The  females,  dying,  are  thrown  out  as 
useless  or  foreign  matter,  and  in  their  hurry  to 
clear  the  hive,  many  are  helped  out  while  living. 

What  about  bees'  eggs?  Who  ever  saw  them?  We 
think  they  are  viviparous,  or  as  nearly  so  as  some 
flies.  More  facts  and  less  guessing  would  put  the 
bee  business  into  a  more  reliable  shape.  And  on 
the  subject  of  hives,  what  lots  of  hives  are  present- 
ed to  the  public,  all  the  best!  The  most  of  them  are 
merely  gotten  up  by  Yankee  speculators,  whoHeece 
the  farmers  out  of  live  or  ten  dollars  for  one  that  is 
not  one  whit  better  than  a  flour-barrel.  Bees  put  in 
them  linger  one  or  two  years  and  die  off,  and  the 
hive  and  its  wonders  are  thrown  among  the  old  rub- 
bish. The  old  box  hive  was  good  enough  for  years, 
and  bees  did  well;  but  in  this  age  of  progress,  bees, 
to  keep  up  with  the  times,  must  have  new  hives 
with  as  much  machinery  as  a  cooking-stove,  and  the 
bees  just  come  out  of  them  and  go  for  the  woods 
and  select  one  of  nature's  hives,  a  hollow  tree,  and 
there  store  up  their  sweets,  and  are  happy. 

Tuf  tonborough.  J.  L.  Hersey. 

As  the  above  article  was  warmly  com- 
mended by  the  agricultural  editor  of  the 
above  it  would  seem  that  he,  too,  didn't  see 
any  thing  wrong  about  it.  The  thought  I 
would  call  attention  to  is  this:  The  sad  want 
of  charity  shown  by  the  writer.  Does  he 
think  that  bee-men  are  working  and  talking 
and  writing  about  something  of  which  they 
know  nothing?  that  they  are  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind?  or  are  they  really  brethren,  who, 
like  himself,  are  honestly  and  earnestly  striv- 
ing for  truth?  Again,  why  did  he  not,  be- 
fore writing  about  bees,  go  and  see  some 
genuine  bee-man,  and  find  out,  by  using  his 


own  eyes,  whether  "these  things  are  so"? 
lie  innocently  asks  the  question,  "  What 
about  bees' eggs?  who  ever  saw  them?"  I 
wonder  if  it  Is  indeed  true,  that  we  are  as 
uncharitable  and  as  foolishly  ignorant  about 
other  people's  industries  as  the  world  seems 
to  be  of  our  own.  If  so,  it  is  a  burning 
shame  and  a  disgrace  to  this  liith  century, 
that  we  should  be  so  shockingly  innocent  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world ;  and,  saddest 
of  all,  so  contracted  and  narrow  (I  am  tak- 
ing a  part  of  it  myself,  dear  friends)  that  we 
can  not  open  our  hearts  and  take  in  the 
great  thought  that  "  we  be  brethren;"  and 
as  brethren,  are  seeking  alike  for  truth  and 
wisdom,  and  looking  upward  toward  the 
great  Father  over  us  all.  Let  us  have  still 
more  fairs,  conventions,  and  expositions,  and 
let  us  get  liro.  Ilersey  and  take  him  along. 


THE   REASON    WHY   HONEY   DOES   NOT 
SELL. 

BY  MRS.  L.   H.*^RRISON. 

HAVE  always  been  surprised  at  the  low  price 
bee-keepers  were  willing  to  take  for  their  ex- 
tracted honey.  My  partner  formerly  opposed 
its  production,  saying  that  honey  lost  its  flavor, 
when  not  sealed  up  in  the  comb.  When  I  was  in  at- 
tendance at  the  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati 
during  the  fall  of  1880, 1  purchased  a  pound  jar  of 
Muth's  extracted  honey,  and  took  it  home  with  me. 
I  heard  my  partner  say,  while  eating  some  of  it, 
"  How  very  nice  it  is !" 

During  the  convening  of  the  convention  at  Lex- 
ington,' Ky.,  in  1881,  the  ladies  in  attendance,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  gentlemen,  were  entertained  in  a 
princely  manner  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Williamson. 
Upon  their  table,  at  different  times,  was  a  bowl  of 
extracted  honey,  the  like  of  which  we  had  then  nev- 
er seen  equaled,  and  rarely  since.  It  was  white 
clover,  of  delicate  flavor,  very  light  and  thick.  Ever 
since  then  we  have  been  asking  Lucinda  Harrison 
why  she  could  not  produce  honey  like  Mr.  William- 
son's, and  last  spring  we  told  her  she  had  gat  to  do 
it.  So  after  white  clover  was  fairly  under  way,  the 
honey  was  extracted  from  some  combs,  and  given  to 
the  bees  to  be  filled  with  white  clover,  and  nothing 
else.  The  result  was  very  gratifying.  Whenever  I 
wish  to  sell  any  of  that  honey,  I  select  a  person 
whom  I  judge  would  be  a  good  customer,  and  give 
him  a  jelly-cup  as  a  sample,  wasting  no  words,  mere- 
ly saying,  "  Will  you  please  try  a  sample  of  our  ex- 
tracted honey?"  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating;  and  when  we  have  a  customer,  no  one  need 
"poach  on  cur  preserve,"  for  it  will  do  no  good;  he 
is  ours,  as  long  as  we  have  a  supply.  This  honey  wo 
sold  at  15  cents  per  pound,  while  choice  white  clover, 
in  pound  sections,  was  retailing  at  two  pounds  for  35 
cents.  Buyers  furnished  jars  or  buckets,  and  it  was 
delivered  to  them  in  liquid  form,  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  pounds  at  a  time.  It  seems  as  though  retail- 
ing half-pound  sections  was  very  little  business,  com- 
pared to  this. 

Last  fall  I  inquired  of  a  groceryman  if  he  wanted 
to  purchase  honej'.  His  reply  was,  "Oh,  nol  I've 
six  buckets  I  bought  two  years  ago."  I  requested 
to  see  them,  and  found  that  he  had  tin  buckets  hold- 
ing Ave  pounds  apiece,  and  had  sold  only  a  very  little 
out  of  one.  It  was  not  very  nice.  Another  dealer 
said  he  would  as  soon  sell  "  soap-grease  "  as  a  neigh- 
bor apiarist's  honey. 
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A  farmer  who  has  flftj"  colonies  of  bees,  and  runs 
them  for  extracted  honey,  sells  all  the  product  to  his 
neighbors,  and  could  sell  more  if  ho  had  it.  He  does 
not  pro  out  of  his  gate  to  do  it,  either.  They  come 
with  their  pails  and  jars,  and  carry  it  home  with 
them.  By  the  way,  this  farmer's  wife  can  talk,  and 
work  as  well.  There  is  not  a  bee-keeper  in  the  land 
capable  of  estimating  the  demand  of  his  home  mar- 
ket until  he  develops  it.  Mrs.  L.  Harbison. 

P.  S.— Dear  Brother  Root,  T  thought  you  had  seen 
the  error  of  your  ways  as  to  the  wrong  of  selling 
honey  mixed  with  glucose;  but  on rcadingyour  com- 
ments f  n  the  way  Thurbers  do  it,  I  feel  as  though 
we  would  have  to  have  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
over  you  yet.  If  you  will  tell  me  where  I  can  buy 
some  corn  syrup,  free  trom  any  poisonous  acid,  you 
will  oblige  me  very  much  indeed— such  syrup  as  the 
mother  of  little  Huber  is  willing  to  give  him  day  aft- 
er day,  for  instance,  as  freely  as  mothers  used  to 
give  their  little  ones  New  Orleans  molasses. 

Peoria,  III.  L.  H. 

Now,  Mrs.  II.,  I  am  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
you  think  I  am.  I  only  proposed  selling 
com  syrup,  or  glucose,  to  anybody  who  want- 
ed it,  labeled  with  his  own  name.  Then  you 
know  the  manufacturers  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  dispose  of  it  through  a  legiti- 
mate channel.  1  do  not  know  where  1  can 
get  any  corn  syrup  such  as  Mrs.  li.  would  be 


willing  to  feed  little  Huber.  By  the  way^ 
Huber  likes  honey  Immensely.  It  is  just  fun 
to  see  him  smack  his  lips  over  some  that  is 
good.  Well,  a  few  days  ago  a  friend  sent  us 
a  sample  of  honey  to  taste.  The  color  was 
good,  and  it  was  very  thick;  so  I  took  it 
down  to  the  lunch-room  and  put  it  on  our 
family  table ;  and  without  thinking  to  taste 
it  myself,  I  gave  Huber  a  good  taste  of  it; 
To  riiy  great  surprise,  he  didn't  smack  his 
lips  nor  act  pleased,  and  I  could  not  think 
what  the  matter  was  until  I  tasted  it  myself. 
What  do  you  think  V  Why,  it  was  some  bit- 
ter honey  that  somebody  down  South  had 
sent,  and  the  poor  little  chap  could  not  see 
the  point,  and  so  he  wisely  kept  still  and 
said  notliing.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  add 
emphasis  to  the  point  you  bring  out,  Mrs.  II., 
that  clover  honey,  to  bring  a  good  price 
readily,  must  be  pure,  and  free  from  the 
slightest  taint  such  as  any  old  honey  remain- 
1  ing  in  the  combs  over  winter  would  be  like- 
ly to  give  it.  Either  give  the  bees  a  new  set 
of  combs  when  clover  blossoms,  or  else  ex- 
tract all  the  old  honey,  and  put  it  away  by  it- 
self, then  let  the  pure  clover  get  thoroughly 
ripened  by  putting  on  two  stories,  or  more 
if  need  be ;  then  extract  it,  put  it  into  clean 
tin  buckets,  and  you  can  make  a  market  just 
as  you  tell  about  doing,  every  time. 


HONEY.JARS. 

SHALL  AVE  PUT  OUR  HONEY  IK  GLASS  OR  UINV 

r'lIILE  friend  Jones  has  been  working  so  earnestly  in  devising  tin  pails  and  boxes 
for  retailing  honey,  our  stalwart  and  solid  friend,  C.  F.  Muth,  has  been  sticking 
closely  to  the  Muth  honey-jars,  which  are  known  almost  the  world  over.  For  years 
we  have  had  one  and  two  pound  jars  in  the  market,  but  now  friend  Muth  gives  us  his  half- 
pound,  and  a  still  smaller  one,  which  he  calls  his  "  Dime  "  jar.  This  dime  jar  is  to  be  sold 
full  of  honey  for  an  even  10  cents ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  over  our 
dime  tin  boxes  or  dime  jelly-tumblers,  that  it  can  be  packed  and 
shipped  safely.  The  dime  jar  holds  about  five  ounces.  Price  of  these 
is  $3.25  per  gross,  shipped  from  Cincinnati,  which  would  be  a  little 
over  two  cents  each.  Corks  and  labels  would 
make  them  toward  three  cents  each.  Count- 
ing the  five  ounces  of  honey  worth  five  cents, 
(putting  the  honey 
atlTicts.  perlb.,for 
such  small  quanti- 


ties), your  dime  jar  would  cost  you  eight  cents,  allowing  two  cents  profit  to  the  retailer. 
One  great  trouble  with  honey  in  glass  is  its  candying  property  ;  but  as  a  great  many  like 
it  best  in  a  candied  state,  this  offsets  a  part  of  the  objection.  Another  is,  that  these  small 
jars  may  be  very  quickly  melted  by  setting  them  on  a  thin  board  laid  on  the  stove  where 
it  is  not  very  hot. 
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SiniLERY  AND  BLiASTED  HOPES. 

BOTH     SIDES. 

fjRIEND  ROOT:— I  commenced  three  years  ago 
with  two  nuclei  of  Cyprians,  and  have  now  40 
colonies  of  hybrids,  all  strong  and  vigorous, 
as  their  active  house-cleaning,  some  days  since,  dem- 
onstrated. Lost  none.  All  well  supplied  with  stores. 
The  cap  is  roof-shaped,  thoroughly  water-proof, 
with  a  space  above  the  frames,  averaging  2'/2  in.  fill- 
ed with  dry  leaves.  Two  short  sticks  lie  across  the 
frames,  under  the  enameled  cloth,  so  that  the  bees 
can  cross  over.  With  the  mercury  for  a  long  time 
below  zero,  and  at  one  time  more  than  30  degrees, 
they  remained  all  right.  As  they  have  an  incompre- 
hensible method  of  making  wax  out  of  honey,  and  of 
reducing  sweet  water  otherwise  than  by  evaporation, 
so,  also,  they  have  a  process,  unknown  to  man,  by 
which  heat  is  generated,  amply  sufficient  for  all 
emergencies.  The  study  of  their  wonderful  and  In- 
comprehensible performances  is  extremely  enter- 
taining, to  say  nothing  about  the  fun  of  hiving,  tak- 
ing out  sections,  extracting,  etc. 

The  yield  of  honey  last  season  was  large,  but  alas! 
I  have  still  the  most  of  it  on  hand,  and  this  takes  me 
out  of  the  "  Smilery  "  over  into  the  other  place.  The 
honey  market  here  is  hopelessly  glutted.  My  mer- 
chant in  Kahoka  occasionally  sells  a  few  pounds  for 
me,  and  we  occasionally  sell  a  little  at  home.  Price, 
comb  honey,  10  cts.;  extracted,  6I4  cts.  Hence  the 
outlook  for  profit  is  extremely  gloomy,  and  I  should 
be  in  a  sorry  plight  had  I  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
this  business  for  a  living.  I  would  say  to  all  who 
contemplate  making  it  a  specialty,  don't.. 

I  thought  for  a  time  that,  when  honey  ceased  to  be 
a  luxury,  by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  the  price,  a 
taste  for  it  would  be  cultivated  by  the  masses;  but 
in  this  I  was  mistaken.  The  more  of  it  used,  the  less  it 
is  desired.  Its  rank  and  pungent  taste  soon  cloys 
upon  the  palate.  My  family  liked  it  much  at  first, 
but  it  now  remains  upon  the  table,  and  is  seldom 
touched.  Honey  is  used  for  many  purposes,  and 
doubtless  in  the  future  will  have  a  certain  market, 
but  the  figures  will  be  low.  Its  actual  value  consists 
in  the  saccharine  matter  it  contains.  Take  a  lot  of 
honey  and  analyze  it.  It  contains  so  much  grape  su- 
gar, 80  much  manna,  a  certain  amount  of  mucilage, 
and  also  pollen,  acid,  and  other  substances  and 
juices.  Now,  the  only  thing  about  it  of  actual  value 
is  the  grape  sugar,  and  that  is  so  tangled  up  with 
other  things  as,  doubtless,  to  impair  its  value  for 
some  purposes.  As  an  article  of  diet,  though  the 
manna  itself  may  be  "  both  a  food  and  medicine," 
and  the  pungent  vegetable  extracts  may  have  "rare 
virtues,"  yet  it  is  useless  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  eat,  not  for  health, 
but  for  satisfaction.  C.  S.  Callihan. 

Jem,  Mo.,  Feb.  1~',  1884. 

Friend  C,  your  article  is  certainly  frank 
and  fair,  yet  1  am  inclined  to  think  you  rath- 
er underrate  the  value  of  honey  for  food  ; 
and  I  believe  your  market  can  be  worked  up 
to  a  better  state  than  you  represent  it,  if 
your  honey  is  of  good  quality.  Last  month  I 
spoke  about  the  basswood  honey  in  the  comb 
being  better  than  our  extracted  honey.  A 
few  days  afterward,  a  bee-keeper  offered  me 
about  1000  lbs.  of  nice  basswood  honey  at  8 
cts.  per  lb.  He  got  a  little  discouraged  in 
trying  to  sell  it,  and  so  offered  it  low.  A 
sample   of   it  was  put  on.  the  table  in  the 


lunch-room,  and  I  asked  how  many  would 
take  some  of  it  at  10  cts.  per  lb.  It  was  or- 
dered rapidly,  and  for  the  past  ten  days  we 
have  been  doing  the  nicest  retail  trade  in 
honey  I  ever  knew.  I  put  an  advertisement 
in  our  two  county  papers,  as  follows : 

HONEY  rOU  ONLY  10  CENTS  PER  LB. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  furnish  our  best  qual- 
ity of  extracted  honey,  either  white  clover  or  bass- 
wood  for  an  even  10  cents.  Bring  on  your  pitchers 
or  pails  and  get  them  filled.  Or  we  cau  furnish  you 
neat  and  pretty  packages  of  any  size  you  wish,  hold- 
ing from  '/2  to  100  lbs.,  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  a  supply,  for  good  honey 
will  keep  a  hundred  years,  if  you  want  to  keep  it  so 
long.  Nice  comb  honey  at  Irom  15  to  ao  cts.  per  lb. 
A.  1.  KOOT,  Medina,  O. 

The  very  next  morning,  people  came  flock- 
ing in  with  pitchers,  tin  pails,  and  all  sorts 
of  utensils,  and  we  have  had  a  steady  trade 
ever  since,  and  Mrs.  Shane  informed  me  that 
the  1000  lbs.  would  soon  be  gone,  at  the  rate 
it  was  going.  Two  cents  per  pound  prolit  is 
not  much,  it  is  true  ;  but  as  a  great  pai  t  of 
it  was  sold  in  10  to  25  lb.  lots,  it  was  a  pretty 
fair  business  after  all.  The  secret  of  it  is, 
the  honey  was  sweet  and  pure  and  well  ripen- 
ed ;  it  was  never  in  barrels  at  all,  and  had 
no  taste  of  barrel- staves  about  it.  With  a 
pitcher  of  milk,  and  some  nice  bread  and 
butter,  I  could  eat  it  three  times  a  day,  and 
feel  happy  too.  Now,  is  your  honey  really 
good,  thick,  and  kept  in  tin,  so  it  has  no  un- 
pleasant flavor,  and  have  you  got  a  honey 
market  worked  up  on  it  V  1  want  to  see. you 
not  only  smile  when  you  work  with  the  bees, 
but  when  you  hand  the  honey  over  to  your 
friends  and  neighbors  during  the  winter, 
friend  C. 

-_ — - —  ^  m  ^    

OUTDOOR    ^VINTER1^G. 

POLLEN  NOT  NECESSARILY  A  CAUSE   OF  DYSENTERY. 

m  S  you  well  know,  I  have  been  for  yeurs  an  ad- 
^^     vocate  of  outdoor  wintering,  and  for  the  rea- 

'    son  that  I  have  been  invariably  successful  in 

wintering  my  bees  on  their  summer  stands.  This 
winter,  that  has  been  unusually  severe,  is  no  excep- 
tion with  me,  as  to-day  I  opened  my  hives  and  found 
every  colony  in  good  shape,  with  a  large  amount  of 
brood,  and  very  few  dead  bees. 

The  winter,  I  said,  had  been  unusually  severe;  and 
when  I  inform  you  that  for  some  eleven  weeks  the 
thermometer  went  no  higher  than  2'i°  above  zero, 
and  for  a  number  of  days  it  ranged  from  (1°  to  18  '  be- 
low, you  can  well  believe  I  assert  nothing  more  than 
the  truth.  My  colonies  are  nearly  all  in  Simplicity- 
Langstroth  hives,  containing  7  andS  frames  of  comb, 
with  division-boards  on  each  side.  I  found  the  combs 
all  dry,  and  without  a  particle  of  mold,  showing 
that  no  moisture  had  condensed,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  chance  for  ice  to  form  inside  the  hive.  But 
little  honey  had  been  consumed,  owing,  I  suppose,  to 
the  extreme  cold,  which  caused  the  bees  to  assume 
and  keep  in  a  semi-dormant  state.  Althouirh  the 
bees  were  flying  freely,  there  was  no  spotting  of 
hives  or  the  little  snow  upon  the  ground,  and  this 
notwithstanding  I  left  a  large  amount  of  pollen  in 
the  frames  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  pollen 
theory.  I  am  more  fully  convinced  than  ever,  that 
pollen  alone  does  not  cause  bee-diarrha>a,  or  dysen- 
tery, so  called  (whether  it  is  a  factor  in  so  doing  in 
connection  with  other  things  I  know  not),  and  that 
we  must  look  further  still  for  the  cause  of  that  pe- 
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culiar  plague  of  the  apiary.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  we  must  have  a  light  warm  porous  covering  over 
the  frames;  and  as  forest-leaves  have  proved  a  suc- 
cess in  every  instance  with  me,  I  shall  stick  to  it 
that  there  is  nothing  better. 

I  do  not  believe  in  upward  ventilation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  causing  a  direct  draft  through  the  hive,  but 
consider  it  indispensable  for  outdoor  wintering,  to 
allow  a  chance  for  excess  of  moisture  to  pass  off  im- 
perceptibly from  the  tops  of  the  frames.  I 
consider  the  Hill  device,  or  some  substitute  there- 
for, that  will  allow  at  least  Ji  inch  space  above  the 
frames  for  the  bees  to  cluster  in,  and  allow  them  to 
Intercommunicate  with  every  frame  in  the  hive 
safely,  indispensable  also.  A  good  strong  colony, 
packed  in  6  or  7  frames,  L.  size,  with  upper  half  full 
of  scale  honey,  a  Hill  device  over  the  frames,  cover- 
ed with  a  porous  mat,  with  6  inches  of  forest-leaves 
poured  lightly  into  the  upper  story,  and  entrance 
contracted  to  about  VA  to  2  inches,  will,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, withstand  the  severe  cold  of  any  Northern 
winter,  on  summer  stands,  and  come  out  bright, 
strong,  and  healthy,  in  the  spring;  at  least,  such  has 
been  the  case  with  myself  for  years,  and  1  have  no 
more  fear  of  winter,  so  far  as  losses  are  concerned, 
than  I  have  of  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Perhaps 
as  many  say,  the  L.  frame  is  too  shallow  for  winter 
use;  but  I  find  in  practice  that  my  bees  winter  well 
on  it,  and  what  more  can  be  desired? 

Poxboro,  Mass.,  Feb.  25, 1884.  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

We  have  wintered  just  about  as  you  de- 
scribe, friend  P.  Although  we  use  chalf 
hives,  I  have,  like  yourself,  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful. I,  too,  am  satisfied  that  pollen  does 
not  necessarily  cause  dysentery,  although  I 
believe  I  would  a  little  prefer  our  colonies 
should  go  into  winter  without  any,  if  I  could 
have  them  thus.  The  Hill  device  (or  some 
equivalent)  and  a  porous  covering  seems  to 
be  the  great  important  thing.  We  should  re- 
member, however,  that  bees  have  generally 
passed  through  this  severe  winter  well. 


UPS    AND  DOWNS  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

THE  THORNS  AND  ROSES  OF  APICULTURE. 

?iT  father-in-law  gave  me  a  swarm  of  hybrid 
bees  in  the  spring  of  18'i'8.  That  begins  at 
the  commencement,  so  far  as  practical  ex- 
perience is  concerned,  with  us.  We  quit  the  season 
with  7  swarms  of  bees  and  5  gallons  of  honey.  First 
tvinter,  put  bees  in  cellar;  lost  3  swarms  by  May  1, 
1879,  so  we  had  4  left  to  work  on;  quit  the  season  of 
1879  with  18  sVrarms  and  a  barrel  of  nice  honey.  We 
Were  in  earnest.  We  made  us  a  hay  house,  and 
packed  our  bees  away  in  sawdust,  but,  alas!  by 
spring  they  had  all  turned  up  their  toes.  We  could 
have  folded  our  hands,  and  said  the  business  was  a 
failure;  but  we  had  learned  the  lesson  of  the  oM  ad- 
age, that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and 
that  it  was  applicable  to  the  success  of  any  thing 
that  is  good;  so  in  April,  1881,  I  sent  to  you  for  a 
nucleus  of  pure  bloods,  and  ordered  them  sent  at 
once.  The  20th  day  of  June  they  arrived  In  Logan. 
Of  course,  all  I  could  do  that  season  was  to  build 
them  up  into  a  good  strong  colony,  and  let  them  re- 
main on  summer  stands  all  winter.  In  the  spring  of 
1882  they  w6re  strong  and  nice.  I  quit  the  season 
with  7  swarms  of  bees  and  23  gallons  of  honey;  put 
our  bees  away  in  an  old  open  house;  came  out  last 


spring  with  4,  only  one  of  them  in  first-class  condi- 
tion; quit  the  season  with  8  swarms,  after  selling  4 
at  $10.00  apiece,  and  65  gallons  of  honey. 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  KEEP    BEES    IN    CONNECTION    WITH 
OTHER    BUSINESS? 

Now,  friend  Koot,  Mrs.  P.  has  had  almost  the  en- 
tire control  of  the  apiary  for  the  last  2  years;  she  has 
')  children  to  look  after,  and  no  help  whatever,  ex- 
cept what  she  gets  out  of  them.  I  keep  no  hired 
help,  preferring  to  do  my  own  work  that  is  necessary 
to  run  100  acres  of  land,  excepting  a  little  in  harvest- 
ing and  haying.  Since  there  is  considerable  being 
said  just  now  about  who  shall  keep  bees,  I  thought  I 
would  tell  what  I  think  about  it,  and  that  is  this: 
That  any  one  with  good  natural  sense  and  plenty  of 
spunk,  and  who  reads  the  journals,  can,  with  little 
expense,  have  all  the  nice  honey  they  can  possibly 
use,  and  sell  enough  to  pay  expenses. 

n.  V.  Peckenpaugh. 

Reeder's  Mills,  Harrison  Co.,  la.,  Feb.  25, 1884. 


DIPPING     WAX    SHEETS. 

A  METHOD  SUGGESTED  FOR    GETTING    SHEETS  OF  AN 
EQUAL  THICKNESS  AT  ONE  DIPPING. 

f  USE  a  kind  of  dipping-board  for  sheeting  wax, 
different  from  any  I  have  ever  seen  described, 
which  I  think  would  be  appreciated  by  those 
who,  like  myself,  make  their  own  foundation,  and 
have  to  rig  up  the  necessary  apparatus  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  It  requires  no  special  dipping-tank  — a 
common  wash-boiler  answering  perfectly  — and  the 
wax  can  be  used  off  until  it  is  only  an  inch,  or  even 
less,  deep  on  the  surface  of  the  water  (which  is  used 
to  fill  up  with).  The  board  consists  of  a  disc  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  of  the  required  dimensions,  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  half-cylinder,  to  which  is  attached  a  handle 
at  each  end,  by  means  of  wires  soldered  to  each  cor- 
ner of  the  disc,   as  shown  in  the  drawing.    These 


LIVINGSTON'S    DEVICE    FOR    DIPPING    PLAIN    WAX 
SHEETS. 

wires  should  be  about  No.  14,  brass  or  steel,  spring 
wire.  To  operate  it,  I  take  a  handle  in  each  band, 
and  give  it  a  rotary  motion  (which  takes  a  little  prac- 
tice to  do  properly)  first  through  a  very  thin  flour 
paste,  then  through  the  melted  wax  as  often  as  de- 
sired, reversing  the  motion  if  dipped  twice,  so  that 
the  sheets  will  be  of  an  even  thickness,  then  dip  in- 
to cold  water,  and  peel  the  sheets  off.  I  have  used 
this  method  two  seasons,  and  consider  it  in  every  re- 
spect satisfactory.  T.  W.  Livingston. 
Ainsworth,  Iowa,  Jan.  28, 1884. 

Many  of  our  readets  know,  I  presume,  that 
we  for  years  used  sheeting  plates  made  of 
galvanized  iron.  We  abandoned  them,  how- 
ever, for  the  wooden  dipping-boards  we  now 
use,  because  the  wood  holds  the  water  so 
much  better  than  the  iron.  With  the  wood, 
however,  we  do  not  get  an  even  thickness, 
even  though  we  reverse  the  sheet,  putting 
in  first  one  end  and  then  the  other.  The 
plan  given  above  might  be  valuable  for  niak- 
Ing  sheets  of  an  exact  size,  like  those  used 
by  the  Given  press,  for  instance. 
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mRS.   AXTELiU'S   REPORT   FOR  THE 
REASON  OF  1883. 

Another  Successful  Honey  Season. 

ALSO  SOME  CAUTIONS  IN    REGARD  TO  DISPOSING   OF 
A  CROP  OF  HONEY. 

?^WW.E  began  the  spring  of  1883  with  about  184  fair 
WM  colonies,  after  being  doubled  up,  leaving 
-^  -'  about  50  very  weak  colonies,  because  of  tak- 
ing brood  away  to  build  up  the  others— only  bees 
enough  left  to  care  for  the  queen  until  swarming- 
time;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not 
left  too  weak,  as  they  will  die.  We  had  about  120 
swarms,  some  of  which  were  supersedures;  such 
were  put  back  generally,  and  all  the  weak  colonies 
built  up  with  the  brood  the  swarms  came  from.  Ev- 
ery colony  in  the  apiary  should  be  made  strong  as 
fast  as  possible;  yet  wisdom  should  be  used  in  build- 
ing up  nuclei  and  weak  colonies,  that  more  brood  is 
not  given  them,  than  they  can  keep  warm  and  feed, 
even  in  mid-summer.  We  have  had  brood  lost  in 
that  way. 

Late  swarms  and  all  second  swarms  were  put  back. 
From  the  185  fair  colonies,  and  50  or  60  2-frame  colo- 
nies, we  increased  to  about  275  colonies,  some  of 
which  were  disposed  of,  and  took  about  15,000  lbs. 
of  honey— 1000  or  more  we  are  holding  in  reserve 
for  spring  feeding;  1800  was  extracted  honey,  and 
the  rest  comb  honey,  making  about  80  lbs.  per  good 
colony. 

Had  we  not  had  strong  colonies,  our  honey  crop 
would  have  been  short  this  year,  as  we  had  a  good 
many  empty  brood-combs  that  we  gave  the  swarms, 
so  but  little  honey  was  used  in  building  brood-combs. 
Commission  men  used  to  tell  us  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  handle  the  honey  until  the  flies  were  nearly 
gone  in  the  fail;  but  last  summer  they  were  willing 
to  take  it  as  soon  as  they  could  get  it.  We  think  it 
pays  to  get  it  on  the  market  early,  because  then  we 
have  a  longer  time  between  seasons  to  sell  it,  and  it 
looks  nicer  before  cold  weather.  We  had  honey  on 
the  market  in  Chicago  by  the  last  of  June.  It  did 
not  bring  so  much  per  lb.  as  later  in  the  season,  be- 
cause the  fall  crop  was  short. 

BE  CAREFUL  TO  WHOM  YOU  ENTRUST  YOUR  HONEY. 

We  came  near  losing  about  $550  on  our  crop  of 
the  year  before,  sold  by  a  commission  merchant  in 
Chicago.  We  could  not  induce  him  to  make  pay- 
ments until  it  was  about  all  sold.  He  then  would 
keep  the  money  and  pay  in  small  monthly  payments, 
saying  he  was  about  broke  up,  and  if  we  nushed 
him  he  could  pay  nothing  at  all,  as  his  creditors 
would  take  all  he  had.  He  Anally  failed  to  pay  what 
he  had  promised  monthly,  and  tried  to  get  Mr.  Ax- 
tell  to  take  his  note,  which  Mr.  A.  thought  would  be 
worth  nothing  if  he  had  nothing,  and  was  advised  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer,  R.  E.  Jenkins,  89 
Madison  street,  who  undertook  the  case,  telling 
them  they  had  committed  a  criminal  act,  and  had 
laid  themselves  liable  to  punishment,  in  case  they 
did  not  pay  up  promptly.  They  wrote  to  us  begging 
leniency,  but  we  referred  them  to  our  lawyer.  We 
agreed  to  throw  off  about  $50  if  they  would  pay  the 
rest,  which  they  did  promptly.  We  felt  we  were 
favored  in  finding  so  good  counsel,  honest  and 
straightforward  in  his  proceedings,  and  would  rec- 
ommend him  to  others  who  might  need  counsel  and 
help  to  collect  their  dues.  He  charged  only  $30  for 
collecting  the  $500;  $10  per  $100  is  the  usual  price,  1 
believe;  but  he  being  a  Christian  man,  and  we  were 


to  give  the  money  to  foreign  missions,  he  threw  off 
$20.  Mr.  Jenkins  advised  us  never  to  take  a  note  of 
a  commission  merchant,  because  that  would  prevent 
him  being  laid  liable  to  punishment,  if  failing  to  pay 
when  he  uses  the  money  for  himself.  It  is  a  com- 
fort to  know  there  is  such  a  law  to  protect  farmers 
and  bee-keepers  and  others  in  sales  by  commission, 
as  it  seems  the  only  way  to  sell  large  crops.  It  is 
better  to  pay  10  cents  on  the  dollar  than  to  lose  all, 
and  it  is  well,  too,  to  have  some  one  we  can  tru«t  to 
look  after  tardy  commission  men  once  in  a  while,  to 
look  in  upon  them  and  inquire  after  sales.  I  think 
he  helped  us  in  another  case  by  simply  asking  after 
it.    He  made  no  charge  for  that. 

We  hardly  think  it  best  to  make  very  large  con- 
signmentsof  honey  to  anyone  man, because  ittakcs 
so  long  to  get  a  settlement  (if  others*  experience  is 
like  our  own),  and  they  change  their  firms  so  often, 
unless  one  could  find  a  house  that  he  or  some  of  his 
acquaintances  knew.  The  man  who  failed,  and  we 
came  so  near  losing  by,  came  to  us  as  a  member  of 
the  Mercantile  Agency,  and  we  were  told  if  one  of 
their  members  fails  they  agree  to  look  after  him  and 
make  him  or  help  him  to  pay  his  debts;  but  I  guess 
that  is  a  mistake.  He  remarked  to  us  that  the  Mer- 
cantile Agency  knew  nothing  about  his  standing. 
They  generally  write  us  they  would  like  to  handle  our 
whole  crop,  because  they  can  do  better  by  having  all 
there  is  of  a  certain  brand;  but  I  don't  believe  it 
makes  any  difference  as  to  that.  If  they  have  a  large 
amount  on  hand,  it  takes  a  long  time  for  them  to 
get  rid  of  it.  If  one  could  sell  his  honey  outright  at 
home,  even  at  a  lower  price  than  they  hear  it  is  on 
the  market,  it  would  save  considerable  anxiety,  and 
usually  pay  about  as  well. 

Some  seem  to  blame  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  for 
showing  up  the  darksideof  bee  culture.  No  one  can 
honestly  deny  but  there  is  a  dark  side  to  it;  but 
keep  right  ahead  through  both  dark  and  the  light, 
and  success  is  sure  to  follow,  especially  if  the  women 
folks  have  a  hand  in  looking  after  the  bees,  as  their 
work  pays  as  well  as  a  man's  work.  As  for  a  cure 
for  dyspepsia,  I  know  from  experience  there  is  no 
surer  cure  than  bee-work  for  both  the  purse  and  the 
body;  but  I  believe  every  one  should  have  some 
other  occupation  linked  with  that  of  keeping  bees, 
or  else  there  will  be  years  of  suffering  and  disap- 
pointment, especially  if  one  has  a  family  to  care  for, 
I  sympathize  with  such,  rather  than  criticise  them; 
but  I  would  advise  them  to  keep  ahead,  and  not  to 
lose  the  valuable  knowledge  already  gained;  put  the 
children  into  the  business,  and  make  them  helpers  as 
fast  as  old  enough,  as  Father  Grimm  used  to  do. 
Teach  the  girls  to  care  for  a  few  colonies,  and  put 
the  honey  into  shape  for  market;  and  if  there  is  an 
invalid  in  the  family,  carry  his  cot  out  among  the 
bees,  and  let  him  watch  the  swarms;  give  him  a 
queen-cage,  and  leave  him  there  alone ;  and  before  he 
knows  it,  he  will  have  flown  around  after  the  queen 
and  the  swarms,  until  dyspepsia  and  the  other  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  have  for  the  time  being  disap- 
peared. Invalids  are  just  the  ones  of  all  others  to 
keep  bees,  if  they  have  kind  and  experienced  friends 
who  are  willing  to  help  when  they  need  help,  and 
are  a  little  forehanded  and  can  hire  help;  but  above 
all,  if  they  have  the  perseverance  that  can  never 
say  fail.  Something  depends  upon  the  kind  of  hive 
we  use.  You  all  know  I  have  been  an  invalid  for 
many  years.  For  27  years  [  have  kept  my  bed  about 
three-fourths  of  the  time,  until  1  began  bee  culture, 
because  I  was  an  invalid.    I  could  neither  walk  nor 
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lift  but  very  little,  and  such  is  the  case  yet  when  I 
begin  in  the  spring,  as  I  always  run  down  in  the 
winter;  but  by  having  my  girl  always  with  me  to 
take  steps  and  do  the  light  lifting  (as  there  is  no 
need  of  heavy  lifting  with  our  hive,  as  the  sides  are 
clamped  topetber,  and  all  parts,  both  top  and  bot- 
tom, are  separate,  and  can  bo  taken  away,  and 
combs  left  standing  on  the  bottom-board),  there 
need  be  no  lifting  of  heavy  hives;  and  if  there  are 
piles  of  unsealed  honey  on  top,  it  does  not  need  to 
be  removed  before  you  get  into  the  brood-nest,  but 
simply  take  off  one  side.  I  would  strongly  rccom-  I 
mend  the  Quinby  hive,  holding  about  10  brcod- 
Irames,  for  the  use  of  ladies  and  invalids.  I 

WnO  SHOULD  KEEP  BEES? 

The  question  is  often  asked  through  the  journal?, 
and  answered,  "  Who  should  keep  bees?"    I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  oil  Christians  should,  and  give 
the  half  of  the  proceeds  to  home  and  foreign  mis-  | 
sions,  and  prove  the  Lord  therewith,  and  see  if  they 
will  not  need  to  build  larger  houses  to  hold  the  hon- 
ey.   His    promise  is,  if   we    will  but  bring   in  ihe 
tithes,  that  he  will  "open  the  windows  of  heaven,  ! 
and  pour  us  out  such  a  blessing  there  will  not  be  j 
room  to  receive  it."    He  is  a  promise-keeping  God. 

Friend   Root,  I  was  just  reading  that  you  some- 
times sold  tiLEANiNGS  for  waste  paper;  yo\i  did  not 
like  to   give  them  away,  because  it  would  not  be  j 
serving  all  alike.    I  should  like  to  ask  that  you  send 
a  few  numbers  to  Rev.  S.  R.  Keam,  of  Caddo,  Indian  [ 
Territory,  a  very  faithful  and  earnest  missionary  to 
the  Choctaw  Indians,  and  also  a  few  to  Rev.  James  ' 
Brewer,  of  Gladbrook,  Iowa,  who  is  f  ither-in-law  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Christy,  of  the  Turkey  mission.    Sending  to 
them  would  be  exceptions  to  the  general  ruJc,  as  they 
both  have  a  few  colonies  of  bees,  and  would  be  very 
thankful  for  any  such  helps. 

Those  hymn-books  your  employes  sent  us  went  ; 
to  Mr.  Ream's  Indian  mission.  I  wish  I  had 
time  and  space  to  tell  you  of  the  great  good  he  is  do- 
ing, and  of  the  help  ihose  books  and  hats  sent  him 
have  been  to  him.  He  turns  the  hats  into  money, 
and  uses  it  to  help  build  Indian  churches.  Every 
littlehelps.  He  has  four  Sabbath-schools  under  his 
charge,  and  asks  for  Sabbath-school  papers;  askslor 
old  ones,  but  of  course  new  would  be  acceptable. 
He  says  he  has  his  heart  set  on  building  two  more 
log  churches,  and  a  parsonage  for  himself  this  nest 
year,  to  save  t-he  A.  H.  M.  Society  p.iying  rent  for 
parsonage.  He  asks  us  to  send  him  all  the  hats  and 
bees  we  can,  and  he  will  do  his  best  to  convert  them 
intti  money.  Won't  others  help  him  too?  Supt.  Doe, 
of  the  A.  H.  M.  society  of  the  South-west,  speaks 
very  highly  of  him  and  his  labors. 

Roseville,  111.,  Feb.  23,  '84.       Miss.  L.  C.  Axtell. 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  know,  my  good 
friend,  tliat  vou  are  still  successful  with  I 
the  bees.  V>\\i  1  must  confess  I  had  to  smile 
pretty  broadly  when  I  got  where  you  told 
about  employing  a  lawyer  to  make  your 
commission  man  come  to  time.  So  it  is  real- 
ly true,  that  with'all  your  zeal  for  Christian 
work  and  foreign  missions,  you  at  the  same 
time  think  it  right  to  goto  law  in  order  to 
save  your  property.  I  believe  you  are  right, 
my  good  friend,  but  I  am  afraid  some  of  our 
skeptical  friends  will  think  it  a  little  queer 
to  hear  you  talk  of  lawsuits  and  foreign  "mis- 
sions almost  in  the  same  sentence.  I  do 
think  there  is  great  danger  that  we  get  into 
a  way  of  going  to  law  with  neighbors,  or  : 
perhaps  fellow-Christians ;  though  1  feel  sat- 
isfied, too,  especially  of  late,  that  it  is  right  I 


to  compel  unscrupulous,  or  even  slack  and 
heedless  people,  to  pay  us  our  just  dues, 
though,  of  course,  we  should  go  about  it  with 
Christian  kindness.  I  am  glad  to  know  of 
this  point  you  mention  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantage we  have  in  sending  our  honey  to 
commission  men.  Will  somebody  tell  us  if 
this  holds  good  in  all  the  States  ?  I  confess 
that  I  should  take  a  note,  without  thinking. 
And  so,  Mrs.  A.,  you  think  all  Christians 
should  keep  bees.'  While  I  am  not  quite 
prepared  to  indorse  all  that,  I  do  most  ear- 
nestly wish  that  all  Christians  would  conse- 
crate a  part  of  their  earnings  to  Christ's 
cause,  and  for  the  advancement  of  his  work ; 
and  I  do  firmly  believe  that  we  should  all  be 
gainers  insteatl  of  losers  thereby. 


DEPARTMENT     FOR    THOSE    WHO    SAY  GOODS 
WERE  NOT  THERE. 

fe5n|S|HE  comb  starters  that  I  missed  are  all  right. 
Js|  My  brothers  were  putting  the  frames  togeth- 
— '  er;  and  when  they  were  putting  the  frames 
away  they  put  part  of  a  package  of  the  starters 
away  with  them,  instead  of  putting  them  into  the 
box  with  the  unlioished  frames.  Thus  they  were 
lost  for  a  time,  but  are  all  right.  Xo  mifitalce  of 
yours.  J.  F.  Keuwin. 

Java,  N.  i'.,  .Jan.  17,  1884. 

You  see,  the  friend  above  wrote  us  that 
we  had  not  sent  his  starters.  As  soon  as  his 
letter  was  received,  his  correspondence  had 
to  be  looked  up,  then  a  clerk  hunted  up  the 
order  for  his  fdn.,  and  carried  it  back  to  the 
wax-room.  After  hindering  several  hands, 
as  well  as  getting  proof  from  the  shipping 
clerk  that  the  goods  were  certainly  inclosed, 
we  wrote  back  that  he  must  be  mistaken. 
The  above  card  is  the  answer,  if  I  am  correct. 
Now,  the  moral  is  this  :  Do  not  let  anybody 
else  open  your  goods  for  you.  Take  your 
box  on  a  clean  bench  or  table,  and  then  with 
invoice  in  hand  go  over  each  article.  After 
you  see  that  every  thing  is  correct,  then  let 
your  brothers  or  any  other  persons  handle 
ihem  all  they  please,  and  lay  them  around 
wdiere  they  like.  Another  thing:  Many 
business  houses,  as  you  know,  print  on  the 
heads  of  their  invoices,  "  No  claim  for  dam- 
ages or  shortage  allowed,  unless  made  im- 
mediately on  receipt  of  goods."  1  have  often 
thoughtof  doing  so,  but  1  disliked  it,  because 
it  seemed  hard.  Those  in  the  mercantile 
business  very  soon  learn  by  sad  experience 
the  importance  of  inspecting  and  checking 
all  goods  before  anybody  can  handle  them, 
liut  1  am  afraid  our  bee-friends,  many  of 
them,  have  not  yet  learned  this.  In  our  es- 
tablishment, sometimes  new  clerks  think  it 
pretty  hard  because  I  object  to  their  touch- 
ing a  box  of  goods. until  the  proper  clerk  has 
first  inspected  tliem.  to  see  if  they  are  all 
right.  When  I  try  to  explain  the  matter, 
they  smile  at  the  idea  that  they  are  not  ca- 
pable of  checking  off  a  bill  of  merchandise. 
1  have  found  that  it  takes  a  smart  clerk  to 
open  goods  and  put  them  away,  and  not 
niMke  mistakes.  If  you  make  an  order  your- 
self, you  yourself  ought  to  know  whether 
you  have  got  just  what  you  ordered  ;  but  let 
another  person  undertake  it,  and  thei'e  will 
almost  always  be  misunderstandings. 


jr-  A  ...^oEE  jooi 


He  that  is  faithful  iu  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much.— Luke  1G:10. 


MYSEIiF  AND  MY  NEIGHBORS. 

WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOK?— LUKE  10:  29. 

^r*  AST  month  I  talked  somethincr  to  yon 
^IU|  about  avoiding  quarrels  and  difficulties 
'^^^^  with  your  neighbors.  I  told  you  to 
try  to  be  pleased  with  them,  and  not  get 
into  a  fault-linding  way.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  side  to  this  matter,  and  a  sad 
side,  although  perhaps  our  juvenile  friends 
do  not  have  much  to  do  with  it.  We  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  be  disobliging  to  our 
neighbors,  and  to  give  iniin.  You  may  won- 
der at  this,  children  ;  but  I  think  I  can  illus- 
trate it  to  you.  Several  years  ago  Ernest 
had  a  little  playmate  ot  whom  he  thought  a 
great  deal.  JUit  this  playmate  would  per- 
sist in  swearing.  I  presume  he  had  heard 
his  father  swear,  and  perhaps  his  mother 
had  not  been  very  vehement  in  rebuking 
him  for  swearing,  so  he  got  into  a  habit  of 
swearing  very  badly.  What  should  Ernest 
do  ?  It  was  a  pretty  hard  thing  for  the  little 
fellow  to  tlo,  but  he  did  linallv  tell  his  little 
playmate  that  his  mother  said  he  must  not 
play  with  him  unless  he  stopped  swearing. 
-Now,  Ernest  enjoyed  games  as  much  as 
anybody,  and  he  hated  to  seem  uncourteous, 
or  "  stuck  up,"  as  some  of  the  bovs  might 
express  it.  Jhit  he  did  drop  their  plays  sev- 
eral times,  and  went  home  until  his  "yoimff 
playmate  got  so  lonesome  that  he  promised 
him  not  to  swear  any  more,  if  he  would 
come  and  play  with  him  again. 
As  we  grow  older,  we  fmd  hard  and  diffi- 


cult things  to  do  in  this  same  line.  I  once 
promised,  with  four  other  men  of  our  town, 
to  make  complaint  of  every  case  of  drunken- 
ness 1  saw  on  our  streets ;  but  when  I  gave 
the  promise  I  spoke  like  this  : 

''My  friends,  it  will  be  a  hard  thing  for 
me  to  do,  but  i  will  do  it  on  this  condition  : 
That  I  first  go  and  see  the  man  whom  i  find 
intoxicated,  at  his  own  home,  and  have  a 
talk  with  him,  when  he  is  sober,  and  tell 
him  what  I  have  decided  to  do,  in  case  he 
does  not  stop  being  seen  on  the  streets  in 
that  condition." 

Very  sonn  after,  T  met  a  man  whom  I  knew 
well,  staggering  through  a  busy  street  in  the 
middle  of  Uie  day.  I  went  to 'see  him,  and 
had  a  neighborly  talk  with  him  ;  and  before 
I  left,  he  said  if  I  saw  him  again  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  on  the  streets,  I  might  have 
liim  arrested,  lie  kept  sober  a  few  weeks, 
but  finally  he  forgot  his  promise,  and  I  saw 
him  reeling  from  one  side  of  the  street  to 
the  other.  I  was  as  good  as  my  word  ;  and 
as  the  other  friends  made  similar  arrests,  in 
a  little  time  it  was  pretty  well  understood 
that  the  tosvn  of  Medina,  at  least,  would  not 
permit  intoxication  on  the  streets  in  open 
day.  The  lesult  was  good,  without  any 
question,  but  it  has  made  me  enemies  among 
a  certain  class,  and  I  presume  they  will  be 
enemies  till  the  day  of  my  death.  One  can 
not  be  a  con^i.^toit  follower  of  the  Savior, 
and  go  through  the  world  without  some 
trouble  and  hard  feelings,  and  many  times 
without  making  neighbors  feel  very  bitter 
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and  hard.  I  have  often  pondered  on  this, 
and  I  have  watched  the  lives  of  great,  strong, 
good  men,  to  see  liow  nearly  they  could  go 
through  life  and  live  at  peace  with  all  men, 
as  Paul  advises.  One  miy  get  along  in  the 
world  by  letting  things  go  about  as  he 
finds  them ;  but  if  he  takes  hold  of  the 
work  of  rebuking  sin,  he  must  meet 
trials  and  ditflculties.  1  have  often  told  you 
of  the  pleasant  friends  and  neighbors  we 
have  here  in  our  factory.  I  have  told  you, 
too,  how  many  times  I  have  thanked  God  for 
sending  to  me  such  pleasant  neighbors  and 
companions  ;  but  yet,  dear  children,  it  is  not 
all  pleasant.  As  a  rule,  those  who  have 
once  worked  here  prefer  to  stay  ;  and  al- 
though occasionally  a  boy  or  girl  wants  to  go 
away,  as  I  shake  hands  with  them  in  parting, 
I  sometimes  tell  them  that  they  will  probably 
come  back  again  after  a  while,  and  they  al- 
most always  do.  Even  our  girls  after  they 
get  married,  frequently  come  back  and  want 
to  take  their  old  places.  We  are  rejoicing 
now  in  having  our  friend  Ida  with  us  again, 
although  when  she  got  married  and  went 
away  last  summer  we  hardly  expected  to 
have  her  among  us  again.  Such  things  are  a 
comfort  to  me,  for  it  indicates  that  those 
who  go  out  on  the  world  and  try  getting 
work  elsewhere  seem  to  miss  the  pleasant 
associations  and  intliiences  of  our  home  here, 
as  it  were  ;  and  it  always  does  me  good  to 
receive  a  letter  from  one  of  our  former  help- 
ers, asking  if  he  can  not  have  his  old  place 
back  again.  Now  about  the  unpleasant 
part. 

Employing,  as  we  do,  over  one  hundred 
different  people,  of  all  ages  and  dispositions, 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  did  not  hap- 
pen now  and  then  that  the  good  of  the  estab- 
lishment makes  it  necessary  that  some  one 
of  the  number  be  suspended,  or  dismissed 
altogether.  How  shall  this  be  done  V  How 
shall  a  Christian  employer  tell  one  of  his 
helpers  he  can  not  keep  him  any  longer  V  Of 
course,  the  tirst  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  him 
as  I  went  to  the  drinking  man,  and  tell  him 
plainly  and  kindly  what  he  may  expect  if  he 
does  not  amend.  More  than  that,  the  em- 
ployer should  be  patient  and  long  suffering, 
and  not  until  he  is  fully  satistied  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  amendment  should  he  decide 
upon  a  dismissal.  How  can  such  a  thing  be 
done,  and  be  done  with  kindness  V  or,  indeed, 
can  it  be  done  at  all  so  the  one  dismissed 
will  take  it  kindly  V  With  sadness  and  sor- 
row I  have  been  obliged  to  decide  there  i.-<  no 
way.  If  the  one  who  is  reproved  or  rebuked 
is  trying  to  do  right,  there  probably  will  be 
no  trouble  ;  for  a  Christian  will  take  reproof 
meekly  and  quietly,  and  without  hard  feel- 
ing, even  though  the  reproof  be  undeserved 
and  unjust.    Do  you  know  what  J'eter  says  V 

What  glory  is  it,  if,  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  your 
faults,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently?  but  if,  when  ye  do 
well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  ac- 
ceptable with  God.— 1.  Peter  2:20. 

One  who  deliberately  proposes  to  do  wrong, 
however,  will  usually  take  reproof  or  rebuke 
in  a  hard  and  revengeful  spirit,  and  will  lay 
up  and  cherish  hard  feelings,  many  times 
for  years.  I  have  often  been  called  very  pa- 
tient, and-in  some  respects  I  presume  I  am 
patient,  especially  since  I  have  been  trying 
to  serve  the  Master;  but  yet  there  are  few 


things  I  have  prayed  more  earnestly  for  than 
for  more  charity,  more  love,  and  more  for- 
bearance with  my  fellow-men.  I  have  heard 
my  mother  say,  that  when  I  was  but  a  wee 
child,  busy  with  my  playthings  on  the  floor, 
I  was  remarkable  for  my  wonderful  amount 
of  patience.  The  older  children  sometimes 
used  to  have  sport  with  me  by  trying  to  see 
how  far  my  forbearance  would  go.  They 
would  ioir  down  my  machinery  and  houses, 
and  with  great  pains  and  meekness  I  would 
go  to  work  slowly  and  build  it  all  up  again. 
If  knocked  down  once  more,  I  would  proba- 
bly let  it  go,  and  go  to  work  and  do  it  all  over, 
and  so  on,  till  a  stranger  might  be  tempted 
to  think  I  had  no  spunk  at  all.  liut  my  moth- 
er, who  knew  me  better,  said  she  always 
knew  that  my  patience  would  hold  out  only 
to  a  certain  limit :  if  tried  beyond  that  limit, 
or  until  I  was  thoroughly  aroused,  I  became 
a  tiger,  almost,  with  passion.  I  then  fright- 
ened the  whole  household  by  the  vehemence 
and  unscrupulousness  with  which  I  grasped 
whatever  might  be  at  hand,  and  soon  made 
my  persecutors  flee  as  if  for  their  lives.  Long 
and  patiently  did  my  kind  mother  strive 
with  me  through  my  earlier  years,  to  beware 
of  this  bad  temper  ;  and  in  later  years  I  have 
learned  by  the  grace  of  God  to  keep  down 
these  feelings  (even  when  I  felt  that  forbear- 
ance had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  as  the  saying 
is)  and,  instead  of  breaking  forth  vehement- 
ly, to  do  what  must  be  done,  with  meekness 
and  gentleness,  and  I  think  I  have  been  ena- 
bled to  do  the  latter  pretty  well.  But  of  late, 
God  has  been  teaching  me  another  lesson ; 
and  that  is,  to  rebuke  sin  and  wrong  when 
it  first  commences ;  to  speak  out  plainly 
and  decidedly,  although  kindly,  when  things 
just  commence  to  go  wrong.  And  just  now, 
dear  friends,  old  and  young,  my  most  earnest 
prayer  is  for  grace  and  wisdom  and  under- 
standing in  this  very  hard  and  diflicult  mat- 
ter of  protesting  against  sin  and  wrong 
wherever  it  comes  within  my  province  to  do 
so. 

Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace: 
for  I  am  with  thee,  anfi  no  man  shall  set  on  thee  to 
hurt  thee.— ACTS  18:9, 10. 


HOW  I  BECAITIE  A  BEE-KEEPER. 

SOMETHING    ABOUT    BEE-KEEPING    IN    OLD    TIMES. 

HEN^  I  was  quite  a  small  boy,  father  took  & 
colony  of  bees  of  a  neighbor  living  about  a 
mile  distant,  to  keep  on  shares,  each  to  have 
half  of  the  increase  and  half  of  the  surplus  honey, 
I  suppose  the  older  readers,  if  not  the  juveniles, 
know  that  in  the  early  days  of  bee-keeping  the  sur 
plus  was  mostly  taken  by  killing  the  bees  in  the  fall 
with  the  fumes  of  burning  brimstone,  and  then  tak 
ing  whatever  honey  they  had  laid  up  for  winter 
Thuslwhen  fall  came,  the  neighbor  and  father  would 
look  over  the  bees,  and  decide  how  many  and  which 
colonies  should  be  killed,  after  which-  the  honey  ob- 
tained was  divided  equally  between  them.  If  more 
was  obtained  than  was  necessary  for  family  use,  a 
portion  was  taken  to  our  nearest  village  (this  being 
always  the  best  part),  and  exchanged  for  groceries, 
boots,  dry  goods,  etc.  I  well  remember  the  pails  of 
beautiful  snow-white  oomb  honey  father  would  car- 
ry to  town,Tfbich  was  obtained  from  second  and 
third   Bwarms,  tbought  to  be  too  light  to  winter. 
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while  all  the  darker  combs,  and  those  filled  with  bee- 
bread,  were  left  at  home  for  our  coasumption,  to 
be  used  in  the  shape  of  "strained  honey,"  the 
straining  of  which  was  the  part  allotted  to  mother. 
This  was  done  by  chopping  up  the  combs  till  every 
cell  was  broken,  and  then  putting  into  a  bag  made  of 
thin  cotton  cloth.  This  bag  was  now  hung  up  close 
by  the  flre,  and  allowed  to  drain  all  it  would  into  a  ves- 
sel placed  underneath  it.  The  quality  of  ^3  honey 
was  pretty  fair;  and  if  no  dark  honey  was  in  the 
combs  it  would  approximate  very  closely  to  our 
white  extracted  honey.  After  all  had  drained  out, 
which  would  do  so  by  hanging  by  the  flre,  a  large 
pan  was  placed  in  the  oven,  and  several  long  sticks 
placed  across  the  top,  when  the  bag  was  placed  on 
the  sticks.  The  oven  was  kept  as  warm  as  possible 
and  not  melt  the  wax  very  much,  and  in  this  way 
quite  a  quantity  of  rather  inferior  honey  was  obtain- 
ed, after  which  the  bag  and  contents  were  placed 
in  a  kettle  of  warm  water  and  worked  till  all  the 
sweet  was  got  out.  This  water  was  now  boiled 
down,  and,  when  as  thick  as  molasses,  stored  away 
to  make  apple  pies,  etc.,  with. 

To  look  back  now  to  my  boyhood  days,  it  seems  to 
me  those  pies,  etc.,  sweetened  with  "honey  wattr," 
as  we  used  to  call  it,  had  a  taste  superior  to  any  we 
now  have,  made  with  our  best  granulated  sugar. 
Another  thing  I  wish  to  say  right  here  is,  that  we 
often  read,  where  strained  honey  is  being  compared 
with  extracted,  that  the  latter  is  the  clear  nectar  of 
the  flowers,  free  from  all  impurities,  etc.,  while  the 
former  is  a  mixture  of  filth  and  honey,  obtained  by 
mashing  dead  bees,  brood,  and  bee-bread,  together 
with  the  combs  of  honey,  and  squeezing  the  whole 
through  a  cloth.  From  all  the  knowledge  I  have,  I 
would  as  SL.on  risk  the  cleanliness  of  strained  honey 
as  that  of  extracted;  for  at  our  house,  nothing  look- 
ing like  dead  bees,  brood,  or  filth,  was  ever  allowed 
in  the  sack  from  which  the  honey  was  strained, 
while  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  disgusting-looking 
larvae,  together  with  the  food  given  them,  floating 
on  a  vessel  of  honey  where  extracting  was  being 
done  from  the  brood-chamber  of  the  hive.  The  kill- 
ing of  the  bees  to  get  the  combs,  the  destroying  of 
the  combs,  the  mixing  of  light  and  dark  honey,  and 
the  slight  taste  of  pollen,  was  all  I  could  ever  see 
which  was  objectionable  to  strained  honey.  But,  to 
return. 

After  a  few  years  the  bees  from  the  first  colony 
above  referred  to  bad  so  increased  that  a  division 
was  made,  and  the  neighbor  took  away  what  be- 
longed to  him.  I  was  now  large  enough  so  I  could 
watch  the  bees;  and  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  whenever  I  was  not  at  school,  I  was  stationed 
near  the  apiary  from  10  o'clock  till  3,  to  look  for 
swarms.  1  often  got  tired  of  being  thus  confined; 
but  as  father  thought  that  all  should  bear  an  cqua[ 
share  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  family,  I  was 
kept  at  my  post  instead  of  being  allowed  to  roam 
the  streets  and  fields  with  other  boys.  About  this 
time,  father  concluded  to  try  to  get  his  surplus  hon- 
ey by  placing  large  boxes  holding  from  15  to  20  lbs. 
of  honey  on  the  hives.  These  were  placed  on  top  of 
the  hive,  or  at  the  side,  as  he  thought  best.  On  one 
occasion  he  hived  two  swarms  (which  clustered  to- 
gether) in  one  hive,  placing  thereon  one  20-lb.  box 
on  top,  and  two  15-lb.  boxes  one  at  each  8ide.  To 
place  them  at  the  side,  the  hive  was  raised  on  half- 
inch  blocks,  and  a  slot  was  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes,  Yi  inch  by  8  inches,  and  these  slotted  sides 
placed  next  the  hive.  The  result  was,  that  he  took 
four  15-lb.  boxes  at  the  sides,  and  cut  the  20-lb.  box 


from  the  top,  making  80  in  all,  5£  of  which  was  pro- 
cured at  the  sides.  After  this  he  boxed  most  of  his 
hives  at  the  side;  and  from  his  success  with  such 
large  side  boxes,  I  took  the  idea  of  using  the  wide 
frames,  interchangeable  from  side  to  top,  as  I  now 
use  them. 

About  this  time,  one  morning  when  father  was 
about  leaving  home  on  business,  a  small  second 
swarm  came  out;  and  as  he  was  in  a  hurry,  I  per- 
suaded him  to  let  me  have  the  swarm,  bpon  consider- 
ation that  I  should  hive  i*-.  Heretofore  I  had  never 
hived  a  swarm,  and  it  took  some  little  courage  for 
an  8-year-old  boy  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  tree  to  get 
a  swarm  of  bees  for  the  first  time;  so  I  thought,  at 
least.  Well,  I  hived  them  and  watched  them,  going 
every  day  to  the  hive  to  see  them  work;  and  when 
fall  arrived  with  cold  nights,  I  used  to  tap  on  the 
hive  for  the  "good  morning  "answer,  which  was  al- 
ways sure  to  come.  1  went  one  morning,  tapped  on 
the  hive  as  usual,  but  no  response,  and  the  hive 
sounded  hollow  and  empty.  I  tipped  it  up  and  peer- 
ed in,  but  no  bees,  and  combs  were  there,  as  my  eyes 
usually  beheld.  Only  the  box  remained,  for  some 
person  (I  came  near  saying  viUain)  had  taken  the 
hive  to  the  woods  the  night  before,  and  killed  the 
bees,  and  taken  the  honey,  as  the  charred  and  comb- 
less  hive  proved.  Then  my  bee-keeping  came  to  an 
end  for  some  time.  That  dread  disease,  foul  brood, 
got  into  the  apiary,  and  in  two  years  father  had  lost 
all  his  bees  by  it.  After  a  period  of  l-t  years,  I  start- 
ed in  bee-keeping  on  the  improved  plan,  and  in  my 
next  (April  Juvenile)  I  will  tell  you  about  how  I 
began.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1884. 

Well  done,  old  friend.  It  would  seem 
from  the  above,  that  side-storing  boxes  are 
quite  an  old  idea ;  and  If  your  father  was 
not  the  first  inventor,  he  was  at  least  one  of 
the  first.  It  does  seem  to  me  as  if  a  large 
colony,  on&  that  is  disposed  to  cover  the 
whole  outside  of  the  hive  in  the  height  of 
the  season  for  instance,  would  do  more  work 
with  an  opportunity  to  store  at  the  side  of 
the  brood,  than  it  would  if  they  were 
obliged  to  work  altogether  in  boxes  placed 
above.  I  suppose  the  size  of  the  frame  has 
something  to  do  with  this,  however,  and  that 
a  very  shallow  frame  might  give  almost  as 
good  results  with  the  boxes  all  above,  while 
a  tall  frame,  or  even  a  square  one  like  yours, 
might  require  surplus  room  at  the  sides  to 
get  the  same  advantage. 


EXTRACT  FROITI  AN  OliU  BEE-BOOK. 

HOW  THEY  TAKE  HONEY  FROM  THE  APIS  DOHSATA. 

M  LARGE  swarm  of  bees  had  fixed  their  abode 
jfm  on  the  ceiling  of  a  verandah,  and  when  their 
%&^  honey  was  deposited,  we  wished  to  collect  it, 
but  were  for  some  time  at  a  loss  for  the  means. 
Hearing,  however,  that  there  was  a  gardener  who 
possessed  a  peculiar  art  of  doing  it  unhurt,  he  was 
sent  for,  and  desired  to  bringdown  the  honey.  I 
watched  him,  and  believe  he  used  no  other  precau- 
tion than  the  following:  He  took  some  of  the  plant 
called  toolscy,  and  rubbed  it  over  his  body,  face, 
arms,  and  hands;  he  then  chewed  a  little,  and  held  a 
sprig  of  it  in  his  mouth;  and  with  no  other  than  this 
apparently  slight  defense  he  mounted  a  ladder,  a 
large  dish  in  one  hand,  a  sharp  knife  in  the  other; 
and  althougii  very  thinly  clad,  with  thousands  of 
bees  swarming  around  him,  he  with  the  greatest 
coolness  cut  through  the  upper  part  of  the  comb 
where  it  was  suspended  to  ttie  roof,  receiving  the 
whole  of  it  in  the  dish,  and  brought  it  down  without 
having  received  a  single  sling. 

This  is  copied  from  "Indian  Reminiscences  in  the 
Bengal  Moof  ussue,"  that  same  old  book  published 
in  1838,  in  England.  Rosey  Smith, 

New  Hamburg,.Ont.,  Can..  Feb.,  1884. 
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LITTLE  AH  SID. 

A  LITTLE  CHINA  BOY'S  EXPKKIENCE  WITH  THE  AMER- 
ICAN HONEY-BEE. 

I-ittle  Ah  Sid 
'  Was  a  Chinese  kid, 

A  cute  little  chap,  you'd  declare; 

With  eyes  full  of  fun. 

And  a  nose  that  begun 
Eight  up  at  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

Jolly  and  fat 

Was  this  frolicksome  brat. 
As  he  played  through  the  long  summer  day. 

And  braided  his  cue 

As  his  father  used  to 
In  Chinaland,  far,  far  away. 

Once  o'er  a  lawn 

That  Ah  Sid  played  on, 
A  honej'-bee  flew  in  the  spring. 
"Meliean  buttelHy!" 

Said  he,  with  closed  eye; 
"  Me  catchee  and  pull  off  um  wing." 

Then  with  his  cap 

He  struck  it  a  rap,— 
This  Innocent  honey-bee,— 

And  put  its  remains 

In  the  seat  of  his  jeans ; 
For  a  pocket  there  had  the  Chinee. 

Down  on  the  green 

Sat  the  little  sardine. 
In  a  st.yle  that  was  strangely  demure. 

And  said  with  a  grin 

That  was  brimful  of  sin, 
"  Me  mashee  um  buttelfly  sure." 

Little  Ah  Sid 

Was  only  a  kid: 
Nor  could  you  expect  him  to  guess 

What  kind  of  a  bug 

He  was  holding  so  snug 
In  the  folds  of  his  loose-fltting  dress. 
"  Ki-ya!  ki-yip-ye!" 

Ah  Sid  cried,  as  he 
Rose  hurriedly  up  from  that  spot. 
"  Ki-yi!  yuk-a-kan! 

Shame  on  Meliean  man— 
Um  buttelWes  velly  much  hot." 

San  Francisco  Wasp. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  SILK. 


COMPILED     AND     WRITTEN     BY 
HOSSITER. 


NELLIE       LINCOLN 


Continued. 

M    T  a  later  period,  Spain  and  Portug-al  received 

J^f\     from  their  Arabian  conquerors  the  art  of  fab- 

'    ricating    silk.    It    was    in    711,    under     the 

Caliphs,  that  the  Saracens  conquered  Spain;  and 
they  soon  taught  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to 
improve  their  agriculture,  their  manufactures,  and 
their  arts.  "With  the  same  vigor,"  observes  Pro- 
fessor Dresch,  in  his  Universal  History,  "with  the 
same  earnest  zeal  with  which  they  fought  for  more 
than  a  century,  they  pursued  the  cultivation  of 
science,  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Caliph  Har- 
oun  al  Raschid,"  the  contemporary  of  Charles,  and 
his  son  Al  Mamun.  These  sovereigns  regarded  it  as 
a  maxim  of  policy,  that  the  welfare  of  a  nation 
consisted  in  its  civilization.  The  Koran  had  classed 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  among  the 
good  deeds  of  the  believer.  Like  the  Roman  sena- 
tors, who  took  their  surnamps  from  the  plants 
which  they  had  principally  cultivated,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Fabii  and  Lentuli,  the  Arabian  chieftains 
were  fain  to  adopt,  in  the  quiet  of  their  private  lives, 
names  alluding  to  their  skill  in  some  manual  indus- 
try; though  at  that  time.  Central  and  Western 
Europe  knew  of  no  other  pleasure  than  that  derived 
from  war,  from  wine,  and  from  the  chase.  Charle- 
magne was  the  only  sovereign  who  made  any  pro- 
Rision  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind;  but  the  bene- 


fits he  conferred  terminated  with  his  life;  and,  from 
that  time,  the  Arabian  empire  was  the  only  seat  of 
science,  industry,  and  civilization.  We  owe  them 
much  in  regard  to  agriculture:  we  are  Indebted  to 
them  for  the  manufacture  of  paper;  for  the  expres- 
sion of  quantities  by  figures,  and  for  many  Improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  dyeing;  nay,  our  language  bears 
numberless  traces  of  the  Inventions  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  Arabians.  The  historian  and  bishop,  Otto 
de  Freysingen,  speaking  of  the  great  progress 
which  silk  manufactures  had  made  In  Spain,  relates 
that,  after  the  siege  of  Milan,  Frederick  I.  held  a 
diet  of  the  empire,  in  ll.'iS,  in  the  fields  of  Roncaglia, 
at  which  were  present,  in  magnificent  attires,  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Genoese,  who  recently  had  con- 
quered from  the  Saracens  two  Important  cities, 
Lisbon  and  Almerla,  both  famous  on  account  of 
their  manufactures  of  silk,  and  had  made  a  rich 
booty.  The  later  wars,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Sar- 
acens, might  have  been  the  cause  that  this  species 
of  Industry  did  not  pass  the  limits  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  and  fell  partly  Into  decay;  for  it  can  not 
be  doubted  that  the  rest  of  Europe  received  it  from 
Greece."  Greece  remained  for  a  long  time  In  the 
possession  of  the  silk  culture,  and  it  seems  that  the 
Saracens  were  never  acquainted  with  the  breeding 
of  the  worms,  and  were  skilled  only  in  the  art  of 
manufacturing  beautiful  stuffs  from  the  raw  silk, 
which  the.y  received  from  the  great  emporium  of 
Bagdad.  The  war  of  1116  introduced  that  culture 
into  Italy.  According  to  historical  authority, 
Roger  I.,  the  Norman  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples, 
hearingthat  the  great  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
was  negotiating  an  alliance  against  him,  with  Con- 
rad in.  of  Germany,  resolved  to  send  an  ambassy  to 
Constantinople,  in  the  hope  of  averting  the  danger 
which  threatened  his  power,  and  to  propose  a  matri- 
monial alliance  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Emperor;  but  Manuel  threw  the  ambassadors  into 
prison,  and  Roger,  having  accordingly  collected  his 
land  and  maritime  forces,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
conquer  successively  Corfu,  Cephalonla,  Negropont, 
Corinth,  Thebes,  Athens,  and  several  other  cities 
and  Islands  of  Greece;  from  whence  he  cai-rled  with 
him  into  Sicily  an  immense  booty,  and  several  thou- 
sand captives.  Among  the  latter  were  a  great 
Dumbrr  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  culture  and 
fabrication  of  silk.  Roger  gave  orders  to  treat  them 
with  much  kindness,  and  persuaded  them  to  settle 
in  Palermo,  offering  them  the  most  advantageous 
conditions.  They  introduced  there  their  useful 
industry,  and  opened  manufactures  which  soon 
acquired  great  celebrity;  and  from  thence  it  wa8 
transmitted  to  the  Calabrians,  and  at  length  propaga- 
ted through  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 


MR.  L.1NGSTROTH. 

MRS.   HARRISON  TELLS  US  ABOUT  HIM     AT  THE    CON- 
VE"NTION. 

BEAR  JUVENILES:— When  I  was  at  the  bee- 
)  meeting  at  Chicago,  I  looked  around  for  you; 
— '  and,  sure  enough,  two  of  you  were  there.  No 
girls,  but  one  boy  in  petticoats,  and  another  in 
knickerbockers.  The  little  one  will  not  remember 
being  there,  but  the  one  in  knickerbockers  will;  and 
when  he  is  an  old  man,  and  a  grandpa,  he  will  tell 
how,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  he  went  with  his  fath- 
er and  mother,  in  1883,  to  CbicagQ,  to  a  bee-meeting, 
and  saw  Mr,  Langstroth, 
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Some  of  you  will  say,  "Suppose  he  did  see  Mr. 
Langstroth,  aod  we  dida't,  what  of  that?  And  what 
makes  bee-keepers  talk  so  much  about  him?"  Well, 
children,  when  my  grandfather,  and  your  grand- 
father, and  their  grandfathers  before  them,  kept 
bees,  they  kept  them  in  hollow  logs,  and  they  didn't 
get  nice  white  honey  as  we  do.  In  the  fall  they 
would  lift  their  "gums,"  as  they  called  their  hives, 
and  see  if  they  had  honey  enough  to  winter  upon; 
and  if  they  thought  they  had  not,  they  "  tuk  them 
up,"  as  they  called  it.  They  first  dug  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  dipped  somedry  sticks  iu  melted  brim- 
stone, and  put  the  sticks  into  the  hole;  set  it  on  Are, 
and  placed  the  gum  over  it.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
bees  were  dead,  and  then  they  cut  the  honey  out. 
Sometimes  they  got  a  little  nice  white  honey;  but 
most  of  it  was  dark  comb  and  bee-bread.  What  a 
time  the  grandmothers  had  straining  the  honey! 
They  kept  a  bag  of  it  before  the  fire  far  days,  so  it 
would  drain  out. 

When  Mr.  Langstroth  was  a  boy  he  watched  in- 
sects and  ants,  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and 
thought  a  great  deal  about  them.  And  when  he 
grew  to  be  a  man,  he  taught  my  father,  and  your 
father,  and  everybody's  father,  how  to  keep  bees  in 
movable-frame  hives,  like  those  we  all  use  now. 
Don't  you  think  it  makes  Mr.  Langstroth  happy 
now,  when  he  is  an  old  man,  and  a  grandpa,  to  know 
that  people  all  over  the  world  are  made  happy  by 
him?  And  will  you  not  all  try  to  do  something  use- 
ful, even  if  you  aix  little  children? 

Peoria,  111.,  Feb.,  1884.  Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  ALASKA. 

BV  ONE  OF  OUR  FORMER  OFFICE  GIRLS. 

^njp^EAR  MR.  ROOT:— Taking  such  a  deep  ioterest 
fjjjyj  as  I  do  in  every  thing  juvenile,  I  cin't  resist 
—  telling  your  little  ones  some  very  interesting 
facts  that  I  learned  from  a  missionary  sermon  yes- 
terday, on  Alaska.  The  speaker.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son, an  eminent  missionary,  illustrated  by  mapsthat 
almost  God-forsaken  place.  I  say  "God-forsaken," 
because  our  government  has  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  establish  schools  there,  so  the  majority  of  inhab- 
itants know  nothing  about  the  Bible,  and  have  no 
one  to  tell  them  about  their  Savior. 

In  the  extreme  south-eastern  section,  some  few 
missions  have  been  established;  and  here,  too,  the 
Russians  have  built  a  f  3W  Greek  churches.  Where 
the  few  missions  have  been  founded  by  our  church 
they  are  crowded,  and  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
they  disseminate  flies  from  village  to  village,  until 
chiefs  with  their  entire  tribes  foi-snke  their  com- 
fortable homes  and  come  flocking  to  these  missions 
to  hear  about  the  "  man  who  came  down  from  the 
Bkies  to  take  the  bad  out  of  men." 

But  first  I  must  tell  our  little  friends  about  the 
people  of  this  desolate  region.  The  entire  coast  line 
of  Alaska  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  people  called 
the  Esquimaux,  about  whom  you  have  doubtless 
heard  so  much  -  a  hardy  race  of  people,  strong,  and 
many  of  them  over  six  feet  in  height.  If  only  civ- 
ilized and  educated,  they  would  be  of  great  use  to 
us  in  our  marine  service.  Further  inland  we  find 
tribes  of  Indians  with  awful  names,  which,  if  I  even 
made  out  to  spell,  I  am  afraid  you  could  not  pro- 
nounce, so  1  will  not  try  it.  And  here  it  is  where 
schools  and  missionaries  are  needed  so  badly.  What 
do  you  think,  my  little  friends,  of  a  man  when  he 


comes  to  die,  having  a  female  slave  killed  first,  so 
her  soul  shall  penetrate  the  "  dark  region  "  and  pre- 
pare a  place  for  him?  Yet  such  is  the  case;  and 
here,  in  direct  defiance  of  our  own  laws,  in  this  land 
of  the//ce,  slavery  still  exists,  and  men  and  women 
are  yet  in  bondage  —  in  Alaska.  What  do  you  think 
of  old  women,  in  this  enlightened  age,  under  the 
stars  and  stripes,  being  burned  for  witchcraft? 
When  a  man  gets  tired  of  his  own  mother,  he  leads 
her  out  of  her  own  home,  kills  her,  and  leaves  her 
remains  for  the  dogs.  Mothers  take  their  offspring 
into  the  woods  and  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the 
wolves,  in  preference  to  their  living  and  suffering 
the  degradation  then  endure;  and  to  this  day,  when 
these  poor  people  wish  to  avert  some  threatening 
disaster,  such  as  glaciers,  etc.,  they  offer  up  liumnn 
sacrifice.  Generally,  female  slaves  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  government  has  forbidden  the  im- 
portation of  liquors  here,  so  it  is  smuggled  up  from 
San  Francisco  in  bottles  labeled  "Jamaica  Ginger," 
"  Florida  Water,"  etc.  Why!  but  a  short  time  since, 
the  inhabitants  of  one  of  those  small  Islands  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska  traded  all  their  furs  for  liquor,  and 
spent  the  entire  summer  in  drunkenness;  and  so, 
when  the  winter  season  came  on,  having  no  sup- 
plies laid  in,  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
literally  starved  to  death.  Isn't  this  terrible?  And 
yet  for  sixteen  years  the  great  men  of  our  nation 
have  permitted  these  things;  and  even  now,  while 
they  talk  of  so  much  money  in  our  Treasury  that 
even  they  know  not  how  to  expend  it,  no  thought  of 
establishing  schools  for  the  enlightenment  of  these 
poor  people,  who  are  still  away  back  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  ever  seems  to  occur  to  them.  An  effort  is  now 
making  to  brighten  their  intellects  a  little,  and  a 
bill  will  soon  be  brought  before  the  House  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  Alaska. 

Dr.  Jackson  closed  his  able  discourse  with  the 
prayer  that  every  effort  we  all  could  make,  either  in 
work  or  prayer,  would  be  to  the  effect  that  speedy 
relief  might  soon  be  given  these  poor  people  who 
are  living  and  dying  so,  la  sin  and  ignorance. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  4, 1884.  Bess. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


NOT  ALL  ABOUT  BEES. 


f  DON'T  think,  like  some  old  men,  that  children 
and  grown-up  people  don't  enjoy  themselves  as 
— '  they  used  to  in  olden  times.  I  think  human 
nature  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  when  old  men 
were  boys.  Years  upon  years  have  made  individual 
changes.  Boys  now  delight  in  the  same  sports  boys 
did  fifty  years  ago.  Empty  a  boy's  pocket  then,  and 
what  would  you  find?  A  perfect  Noah's  ark  of  arti- 
cles—broken knives,  marbles,  leather  strings,  rusty 
nails,  pin  hooks,  and  fishing-lines,  old  buckles,  pieces 
of  flint,  and  all  sorts  of  other  articles,  of  no  value 
whatever. 

They  would  then  go  out  to  mud-puddlcs,  and  make 
mud  pies  and  images,  and  set  them  on  bark  in  the 
sun  to  dry;  gather  hickory-nuts  and  walnuts  in  their 
hats;  yes,  and  pack  rocks,  too,  in  their  old  wool  hats 
to  throw  at  squirrels. 

I  am  pretty  sure  the  hats  in  those  days  were  better 
made  than  they  are  now.  A  hat  then  went  through 
a  whole  season.  I  have  left  mine  out  overnight 
when  a  rain  would  come  up,  and  in  the  morning  I 
would  find  it  full  of  water  to  the  brim,  and  holding 
almost  equal  to  a  tin   pail.    By  such  usage  they 
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would  lose  their  shape,  and  "goto  seed,"  as  they 
then  called  it,  shaping  themselves  like  the  loaves  of 
white  sugar  of  the  long  ago,  that  were  wrapped  in 
stiff  purple  paper.  They  lengthened  and  strength- 
ened. 

Boys  had  dogs  then,  and  but  few  boys  were  so 
poor  as  not  to  have  a  dog  they  claimed  as  their  own 
property.  During  the  summer  months,  on  Satur- 
days, the  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  by  previous  ar- 
rangement, would  collect  together  and  go  through 
the  woods  with  their  dogs,  hunting  snakes,  turning 
over  old  rotten  logs  and  stumps  for  field  mice  and 
moles,  and  climbing  partly  decayed  trees  in  search 
of  flying-squirrels. 

One  of  the  favorite  sports  at  that  season  of  the 
year  was  in  breaking  up  the  nests  of  bumble-bees. 
Armed  with  a  clapboard  paddle  and  bunches  of  pen- 
nyroyal or  elderberries,  they  had  fun,  and  many  an 
eye  has  suffered  in  darkness  for  two  or  three  days 
on  account  of  an  evening's  sport  with  the  bumble- 
bees. 

The  dogs  were  generally  put  in  on  the  first  charge. 
The  bees  were  first  stin-ed  up  and  out,  and  then  a 
general  throwing  of  chunks,  sticks,  and  rocks,  at 
the  rest,  with  "sick  him,  sick  him,  sick  him!"  and 
a  clapping  of  hands.  Not  knowing  what  was  up,  the 
dogs  generally  were  prompt  to  obey,  and  rushed  in 
to  where  the  sticks  were  thrown. 

Dogs  are  like  men  and  boys  in  this  — they  have 
different  dispositions.  When  the  bees  commenced 
to  alight  upon  and  sting  them,  some  would  stand 
their  ground,  and  whirl  round  and  round,  snapping 
at  the  bees  until  they  would  bo  almost  covered  be- 
fore retreating.  Otheri  would  lie  upon  the  ground 
and  roll  over  and  over,  and  keep  on  rolling.  Some 
others  would  go  straight  to  their  masters,  covered 
with  stinging  bees,  and  try  to  rub  against  them  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  bees,  while  others  would  tuck 
their  tails  and  make  a  bee-lino  for  home.  It  was 
fun  for  the  boys,  but  it  was  a  very  foolish  young 
puppy  that  could  be  coaxed  into  a  second  charge. 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Feb.  ]8.  Uncle  Bill. 


BROTHERLY     KINDNESS. 

IS  IT  AS  COMMON  AS  IT  OUGHT  TO  BK? 

^EAR  JUVEISriLES:-Mr.  Root  was  telling  us 
how  it  pleased  him  to  be  called  "  Brother."  I 
often  think  what  a  beautiful  thing  brotherly 
love  is— not  alone  as  shown  to  all  mankind,  but  such 
as  I  have  seen  manifested  between  two  brothers  of 
one  family.  True  love  between  brothers  and  sisters 
has  been  seen  so  often  as  to  hardly  cause  comment; 
but  stronghj  manifested  love  between  brothers  is 
rare. 

I  know  two  brothers,  now  grown  up,  who  always 
seemed  to  think  so  much  of  one  another  that,  no 
matter  how  often  they  met  through  the  day,  they 
always  had  a  pleasant  greeting  for  each  other.  A 
favorite  greeting,  when  not  near  enough  to  speak, 
was  a  peculiar  whistle,  which  was  always  responded 
to,  under  all  circumstances.  Once  when  the  younger 
had  been  away  from  home  for  several  months,  the 
elder  had  business  in  the  same  city,  and  so  without 
telling  Charley  he  was  coming,  he  Inquired  for  him 
at  his  boarding-place,  and  was  told  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  park,  near  by.  So  he  started  out  to  find  him. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  he  saw  (or  thought  he  saw) 
Charley  among  some  people  several  rods  away.   Giv- 


ing his  greeting  whistle,  you  should  have  seen  Char- 
ley jump,  said  my  informant  merrily.  The  sound 
came  so  unexpectedly  to  him  that  he  jumped  two 
feet,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  he  was  not  long  in 
reaching  his  brother's  side.  Other  instances  I  could 
cite,  but  that  always  made  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart 
for  those  two  boys.  Some  think  it  foolish  to  show 
love;  but  honest  love  is  lovely,  and  some  may  laugh 
when  love  is  shown;  but  in  their  hearts  they  would 
like  just  such  love  shown  them.  So,  children,  do 
not  be  ashamed  to  show  your  love,  and  cultivate  the 
feeling  for  God  and  nil  mankind. 

About  20  miles  from  hero  is  a  lovely  falls  called  the 
Najoqui,  pronounced  NaJi-no.  We  went  up  there 
last  Sept.,  and  I  am  sure  you  all  would  like  to  see  it. 
One  of  our  party  said  he  did  not  believe  it  would  pay 
to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  hill  to  see  some  water 
fall  over  some  rocks;  but  we  persuaded  him  to  go 
with  us.  So  he  hitched  his  horse  with  the  rest  of 
them,  to  some  sycamore-trees,  whose  white  bark  was 
literally  covered,  as  far  as  could  be  reached,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  had  come  to  see  the  falls.  The 
path  is  a  gradual  ascent,  often  crossing  the  brook 
made  by  the  water  of  the  falls.  After  going  up  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  came  to  a  sheer  wall  160  feet 
high,  and  about  50  wide,  whose  entire  face  is  cover- 
ed with  lovely  ferns  and  moss.  Down  the  center, 
like  a  lovely  silver  ribbon,  the  water  falls.  Even 
our  indolent  friend  exclaimed,  "  How  beautiful!  " 
Beautiful  indeed  it  is,  causing  feelings  of  thankful- 
ness to  God  for  making  such  beautiful  things.  Then 
the  cry  came,  "Oh!  I  must  have  some  of  that  moss 
and  those  ferns."  For  about  5  feet  the  wall  has  been 
dug  away  and  taken  away  little  by  little,  but  the  moss 
and  ferns  keep  covering  up  the  broken  places,  mak- 
ing it  lovely,  in  spite  of  vandals.  A  sign  is  placed 
near  the  falls,  telling  the  height,  and  asking  visitors 
not  to  deface  the  walls.  The  water  comes  from  a 
spring  close  to  the  wall.  Mrs.  Hilton. 

Los  Alamos,  Cal. 
I  have  often  thought  of  what  you  say,  my 
friend  ;  and  as  I  look  back  to  my  own  boy- 

I  hood,  I  feel  rebuked  to  think  that  I  was 
sometimes  cross  and  short  to  my  brothers. 

I I  had  one  older  and  one  younger.    One  little 
incident  comes  back  very  often  to  my  mind 

I  as  L  look  back  through  the  years.    It  is  a 
trifle,  but  it  will  help  me  to  illustrate  what  I 
I  wish.      One   morning   we  were   awakened 
I  rather  early,  to  go  to  work  in  the  hay-field. 
:  I  do  not  know  but  we  all  felt  a  little  cross 
i  for  being  broken  of  our  slumber.     As  we 
'  came  down  the  old  stairs,  "Jess,''  my  young- 
er brother,  remarked : 
"Ame,  your  suspender  is  twisted." 
Of  course,  I  ought  to  have  thanked  him 
for  it  by  looks,  if  not  by  words ;  for  even  if  I 
1  did  not  notice  it  then,  it  would  probably 
feel  uncomfortable  after  a  while.    What  do 
you  think  T  did  do.  my  little  friends  V   I  re- 
I  plied  gruffly,  "  Well',  that  is  mi/  business." 
:  lie  did  not  say  any  thing,  and  we  went  out 
!  to  our  work ;   but  1  have  thojight  of  that 
speech  many  and  many  a  time  :  and  since  I 
have  grown  up  to  manhood  1  have  written 
to  Jess  and  asked  his  forgiveness.    But  for 
all  that.  I  would  give  ever  so  much  to  have 
the  privilege  of  taking  back  that  rude,  coarse 
speech.    Speak  gently,  boys,  even  if  you^  are 
awakened  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  you 
will  thank  me  for  this  little  advice  in  after- 
years. 
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ONE  OF  THE  JUVENII^ES  WHO  ATTEND- 
ED THE  TORONTO  CONVENTION. 

HOW  I  MADE  A  MISTAKE  OF  13,500  BASKETS   OF 
PEACHES. 

!)ELL,  Mr.  Root,  I  am  pretty  much  interested 
to-night— so  much  so  that  mother  sent  me 
after  a  pan  of  flour  and  I  brought  her  a  pan 
of  meal,  and  then  I  had  to  go  back.  I  was  looking 
over  some  of  the  back  numbers,  and  I  came  across 
the  October  number,  in  which  was  the  report  of  the 
Toronto  Convention,  in  which  you  told  us  what  you 
saw  from  Medina  to  Toronto.  Pretty  good  it  was 
too;  but  it  made  me  feel  a  little  bad  when  you  tojd 
us  about  that  man  in  Buffalo  who  made  the  remarks 
about  his  family  when  he  drank  that  poison  whisky, 
for  I  am  all  temperance. 

Well,  now,  about  Niagara  Falls.  i''ou  got  only  a 
small  view  of  the  Falls  on  the  cars,  for  I  think  if  you 
would  stop  and  look  around  you  would  change  your 
mind  when  you  see  what  nature  has  done.  Now 
about  Niagara,  and  that  15,000  baskets  of  peaches 
that  that  fellow  told  you  there  were.  Well,  he  was 
just  about  12,500  out  of  the  way,  for  the  captain  said 
there  were  about  2500  baskets,  and  about  700  pass- 
engers on  board,  which  makes  a  good  load  for  that 
boat.  A  few  of  those  nice  peaches  on  the  boat  were 
from  our  orchard. 

Well,  you  will  like  to  know  how  I  know.  I  was 
there,  and  friend  Moon  too,  for  we  were  bound  for 
the  convention,  for  we  live  just  across  the  river.  I 
said  friend  Moon,  and  so  it  was,  if  it  was  a  man  and 
boy,  for  we  both  keep  bees.  When  the  train  came 
down,  I  looked  to  see  if  I  could  see  any  one  who  had 
a  ribbon  on  his  coat,  with  a  bee  on  it,  but  could  not. 
1  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  A.  I.  Root  would 
wear  something  different  from  other  folks  (when  he 
goes  to  conventions),  so  we  could  tell  him;  but  the 
next  day  I  made  out  to  get  a  sight  of  him;  for  when 
I  first  went  into  the  apiarian  building,  I  looked 
around  to  see  Mr.  Root,  but  could  not.  Pretty  soon 
a  man  says,  "  Where  is  Root?  I  want  to  give  him  a 
taste  of  this  honey;"  and  another  fellow  standing  by 
him  says,  "Oh!  Root  is  like  bad  weather."  But  pret- 
ty soon  up  he  comes,  and  gets  a  taste.  "Pretty 
good,"  he  says.  Well,  I  should  judge  it  was,  by  the 
looks  of  it.    It  was  wonderfully  clear. 

Now  about  my  bees  and  honey.  Started  in  with  i 
stands;  increased  to  13,  all  in  good  condition;  got 
only  about  100  lbs.  of  honey;  bought  lumber  today 
to  make  my  hives.  Augustus  Morris. 

Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12, 1884, 

Friend  Augustus,  you  ask  why  I  did  not 
tell  who  I  was,  or  wear  a  badge  with  a  bee 
on  it.  "Why  did  you  not  tell  me  who  you 
were  V  or,  in  other  words,  why  didn't  yon 
come  right  up  to  me  and  say,  "Mr.  Hoot.  I 
am  Augustus  Morris,  a  l)oy  bee-keeper,  and  I 
have  wanted  to  see  you''V  That  would  have 
been  just  what  I  wanted  to  hear  when  I  was 
away  up  in  Canada,  away  from  ray  own  peo- 
ple. Some  of  them  did  say  so.  it  is  true,  but 
I  presume  there  were  a  good  many  others 
who,  like  myself,  felt  a  little  bashful  and 
backward  about  making  themselves  known. 
On  some  accounts  I  should  like  to  wear  a 
badge,  and  then,  again,  it  makes  one  look  a 
little  conspicuous,  and  I  always  dislike  to 
crowd  myself  anywhere.  I  found  some  very 
warm  friends  indeed  in  Canada,  and  espe- 
cially do  I  remember  some  bright-faced  boys 


whom  I  should  long  to  get  better  acquainted 
with,  so  I  might  remember  them  when  they 
write  to  me. 


AN  INGENIOUS  SUGGESTION  BY  A  NINE- 
YEAR-OLD    JUVENILE. 

REMOVING  DEAD  BEES  WITH  THE  EXTRACTOR. 

N  the  2d  of  February,  the  sun  shone  bright, 
with  a  light  warm  breeze  from  the  southwest; 
thermometer  at  59°.  Bees  were  flying  at  11 
A.  M.  as  if  in  the  height  of  the  clover  season.  While 
looking  at  them  and  rejoicing,  I  noticed  that  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  colony  No.  16.  On 
opening  it  I  found  the  bees  dead— queenless— and 
that  the  bees  leaving  and  entering  it  were  robbers. 
I  closed  the  entrance  until  evening;  then  I  examin- 
ed it,  and  found  that  they  had  about  20  lbs.  of  cap- 
ped honey  yet,  and  that  the  bees,  about  one  pint, 
were  all  in  the  cells  of  one  comb.  While  I  was  pick- 
ing out  the  dead  bees  with  a  pin,  my  son  (the  only 
one)  9  years  of  age  said,  "  Pa,  why  don't  you  put  the 
comb  in  the  extractor,  and  throw  them  out?"  I  told 
him  the  wire  would  prevent  it.  "  Well,  can't  you 
fasten  it  on  the  outside  of  the  wire  ?"  The  idea  was 
a  good  one,  so  I  told  him  we  would  try.  I  tied  the 
comb  to  the  outside  of  the  comb-basket,  so  that  in 
turning,  the  top-bar  of  frame  (Langstroth)  would 
follow  the  bottom-bar,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
about  ]i  of  the  bees  were  slung  out  of  the  comb 
against  the  can,  rattling  as  if  shot  were  thrown 
against  it;  but  the  rest  would  not  come.  I  put  the 
comb  in  a  warm  room.  A  few  days  after,  I  tried 
again.  This  time  it  cleaned  the  comb.  Did  you  ever 
try  it?  I  wish  that  those  who  lose  bees,  and  which 
stick  in  the  comb,  would  try  to  report.  The  reason 
it  did  not  do  its  work  effectually  the  first  time  was 
the  bees  were  swollen  by  the  dampness  of  the  hive; 
but  after  the  dampness  was  gone,  they  could  be  eas- 
ily ejected,  because  they  became  smaller  by  shrink- 
ing. John  W.  Sturwold. 
Raymond,  Ind.,  March,  1884. 

Friend  S.,  tender  my  thanks  to  your  9-year- 
old  hopeful  for  his  very  ingenious  idea. 
Many  years  ago  one  of  the  friends  invented 
a  pair  of  pincers  with  which  to  pull  dead 
bees  out  of  the  combs.  I  presume  that  more 
than  one  of  our  friends  have  tried  the  job, 
and  gave  it  up  in  disgust.  If  you  get  hold 
of  a  dead  bee's  wing,  you  can  usually  pull 
him  out ;  but,  oftentimes,  off  comes  the 
wing,  and  then  half  of  the  body,  and  he 
is  not  out  yet ;  and,  worse  still,  even  if  they 
come  out  nicely,  it  is  a  pretty  big  undertak- 
ing to  pick  a  swarm  of  bees  out  of  the  combs 
with  one's  lingers,  or  even  with  the  pincers. 
The  boy's  idea  is  away  ahead  of  it,  especially 
after  your  improvement  of  drying  the  bees 
so  they  will  come  out  easily.  Perhaps  if  they 
were  dried  enough  they  would  jar  out.  13ut 
now  after  all  this  talk  about  it,  why  not  just 
hang  them  in  the  hive  and  let  the  bees  do  it  V 
They  work  cheap,  and  seem  to  have  the 
knack  alieady  learned,  for  I  have  known  an 
active  swarm  of  bees  to  clean  out  and  fix  up 
and  scrape  off  the  mold  from  an  old  comb, 
and  get  it  partly  filled  with  honey,  in  just 
one  afternoon.  Circumstances,  however, 
might  make  it  quite  haudy  to  do  it  with  the 
extractor. 
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fELL,  children,  here  it  is  spring  again. 
Very  likely  the  bees  are  tlyiug  some 
-  -  witli  many  of  you.  I  notice  your  let- 
ters are  tlying  brisklv,  for  my  drawer,  labeled 
"Juvenile  Letters,"  has  got  so  full  that 
"Kitty"  (she  is  the  clerk  who  distributes  the 
letters,  you  know)  can  hardly  get  any  more 
letters  into  it,  so  you  see  i  shall  have  to  be- 
gin again  picking'out  the  most  valuable  let- 
ters. That  seems  a  little  hard,  but  I  guess 
it  is  a  good  thing.  It  i^  a  good  old  maxim, 
that  "  competition  is  the  life  of  business," 
and  sharp  competition  does  us  good  in  al- 
most any  kind  of  work.  In  your  case  you 
will  find  that,  in  order  to  see  your  letters  in 
print,  they  must  be  good  ones  ;  that  is,  they 
must  be  something  new  and  something  val- 
uable. Yesterday  one  of  the  juveniles  wrote 
a  short  letter,  and  commenced  :  '•  I  thought 
I  would  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  drop- a  few 
lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well,  and 
hope  to  find  you  the  same,"  etc. 

Now,  little  friends,  there  is  not  any  need 
of  telling  me  that  you  take  your  pen  in  hand ; 
because  when  I  see  your  writing,  I  should 
know  that  already ;  and  besides,  it  is  an  old 
hackneyed  phrase.  I  would  try  to  avoid 
hackneyed  phrases.  Don't  try  to  copy  other 
folks.  Just  be  \ourself.  In  a  letter  just 
now  before  me,  an  11-year-old  cliick  starts 
out:  "I  thought  1  would  write  you  a  few 
words  about  the  bees."  Now,  do  not  think 
that  I  am  scolding,  or  finding  fault;  but 
such  w^ords  do  not  tell  us  any  thing.  They 
only  tell  us  you  thought  of  writing,  which 
we  know  already,  if  you  write.  If  you  do 
not  write,  of  course  we  don't  care  any  thing 
about  it.  I  have  had  to  talk  quite  a  consid- 
erable to  some  of  the  older  ones,  because 
they  were  inclined  to  tell  more  about  what 
they  ihouqld  than  what  they  did.  Now,  then, 
woidd  it  "not  be  better  to  tell  us  more  about 
what  you  have  done,  or  seen  somebody  else 
do,  than  to  tell  what  you  have  thought  V 
Thoughts  are  good,  of  course;  but  they  are 
seldom  worth  putting  in  print  until  they 
have  been  worked  out  practically  into  ac- 


tions. When  we  get  new  clerks  in  the  office 
I  have  sometimes  told  them  when  they  write 
to  anybody,  to  pitch  right  into  business,  and 
not  stop  "for  formalities.  You  will  notice 
our  postal  cards  and  letters  to  you  go  right 
into  the  business  before  us  all  at  once,  with- 
out any  "Dear  Sir,"  or  prefaces  of  any  sort. 
And  where  room  is  crowded,  and  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done.  I  think  it  is  the  better  way. 
Of  course.  I  refer  to  letters  on  business. 
When  you  are  writing  to  friends,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Another  thing  :  Some  of  the 
juveniles  seem  to  think  they  must  write  a 
long  letter.  JMever  try  to  make  your  letter 
long,  unless  you  liave  something  valuable  to 
write.  In  fact,  it  takes  a  great  amount  of 
my  time  to  cross  off  a  great  part  of  what 
many  of  you  write. 

Now  let  the  little  letters  come  like  tl>e 
snowtlakes  fiying  outdoors,  if  you  choose; 
but  let  us  have  them  short  and  bright.  1 
think,  as  a  rule  they  ought  to  be  a  little  larg- 
er than  a  snowfiake  ;  but  one  side  of  a  small . 
sheet  of  paper  will  be  enough,  as  a  general 
thing.    Now,  then,  go  ahead. 

NO  TOBACCO. 

We  have  11  hives  of  bees.  Papa  does  not  use  to- 
bacco, and  I  aim  to  always  let  it  alone.  Will  you 
please  send  me  the  Giant-Killer? 

John  Mitchell,  age  8. 

Poplar  Grove,  Ind.,  Feb.  16,  1884. 

SAMUKL'S  letter. 

1  am  a  little  boy  8  years  old.  My  pa  keeps  bees. 
He  has  40  stands.  I  like  honey.  I  go  to  school,  and 
read  in  the  Second  Reader.  I  have  a  pig,  and  I  have 
one  sister  and  three  brothers.  Samuel  Hamm. 

Kingston,  Mo.,  Feb.  13. 1884. 

Pa  keeps  bees.  He  has  98  colonies.  He  has  them 
all  packed  for  winter.  He  is  going  to  put  them  in 
the  cellar.  Two  years  ago  last  spring  we  had  only 
two.  Pa  made  a  litter,  I  will  call  it,  to  carry  the 
hives  with.  Eddie  Stout,  age  13. 

Brighton,  Iowa,  Nov.  30, 1883. 

STELLA'S  LETTER. 

Our  bees  were  out  all  day  Sunday.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  they  were  doing.  Our  bees  are  all  blacks. 
I  have  a  little  pet  lamb;  her  name  is  Julia;  she  is 
the  prettiest  little  thing  I  ever  saw.  She  will  come 
whene%'er  I  call  her.  Stella  Howerth. 

Pin  Oak,  111.,  Jan.  15,1884. 

A  SWAUM  of    bees  IN    AN     OLD     HOUSE;     REPORTED 
BY  A  V-YEAR-OLD     FRIEND. 

I  Should  like  to  see  your  little  Huber.  I  have  six 
brothers  and  one  sister.  Papa  has  18  colonies  of 
bees.  One  of  my  twin  brothers,  Jonathan,  has  one, 
which  he  found  in  an  old  house.  I  will  send  tlower- 
seeds  for  Blue  Eyes.  If  you  think  this  is  worth  a 
book,  send  me  one.  Lizzie  Stutzman,  age  7. 

Girard,  111.,  Feb.  19,  le84. 


FRANCIS    huber:     15 V    ONE    OF    THE    JUVENILES. 

Franvois  Huber  was  born  at  Geneva,  July  2ii,  1750. 
When  he  was  young  he  lost  his  eyesight;  and  some 
years  after,  he  married  Mile.  LuUin.  Huber's  first 
work  was  entitled,  "Lettres  a  Ch  Bonnet."  It  was 
reprinted  in  1796  and  1840,  under  the  title  of  "  Nou- 
velles  Observations  sur  les  Abeilles,"  which  means 
in  English,  "New  Observations  on  Bees."    Huber 

died  at  Lausanne,  Dec.  21,  ItSl. 

Mary  M.  Graham. 
Homer  City,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  22, 1884. 
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100  HIVES  OF  BEES,  AND  ALL,  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

I  am  a  little  boy  7  years  old.  My  uncle,  John  Mey- 
er, has  nearly  100  hives.  They  are  all  in  the  cellar 
now.  But  it  will  be  fun  to  see  them  in  the  spring 
when  he  takes  them  out.     Johnnie  Woodworth. 

Wyandotte,  Kansas,  Jan.,  188i. 


EDWIN,  THE  BEKS,  AND  THE  DUCKS. 

Pa  has  41  Stands  of  bees;  all  wintered  very  well. 
The  queen  that  he  g-ot  from  you  last  summer  died. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  other  bees  would  rob  them, 
and  told  me  to  move  the  blocks  back  to  contract  the 
entrance;  but  just  as  I  went  to  put  it  tack,  one  of 
the  bees  stung  me.  My  big  white  Pekin  ducks  are 
nearly  as  large  as  a  goose,  and  have  yellow  bills  and 
short  yellow  legs.  Did  you  ever  see  any  Pekin 
ducks?  Edwin  F.  Grubb,  age  10. 

Key,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  21, 1884. 


now  to   cook  tomatoes;  by  one   of  the  juve- 
niles. 

My  mamma  keeps  bees.  We  have  6  stands.  We 
got  40  lbs.  of  honey.  1  will  tell  you  how  to  cook  to- 
matoes. Put  some  hot  water  on  them,  and  scald 
them,  and  then  peel  them.  Put  them  in  a  kettle, 
and  let  them  boil  awhile,  and  then  salt  and  pepper 
them;  butter  them,  and  then  put  bread  in'it.  ^ 

Feb.  20, 1884.  Carrie  Darissour,  age  9. 
Now.  Carrie,  I  know  that  recipe  is  a  good 
one,  because  1  Iiave  seen  my  wife  do  the 
same  thing— at  least,  as  well  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, and  1  should  call  you  a  pretty  good  9- 
year-old  cook. 

IIOAV  SHALL  WE  CURE  A  KICKING   COAV? 

We  have  7  horses  and  4  cows  to  feed,  and  I  have  to 
go  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  feed  the  sheep.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  break  a  kicking  cow?  We  had 
one,  and  she  kicked  so  that  we  had  to  sell  her  for 
twenty  dollars.  She  was  one-half  Jersey,  and  she 
was  a  good  butter-cow.  I  should  like  to  come  out 
there  and  see  your  bees,  and  see  all  your  things. 
Frank  Mitchell,  age  10. 

Poplar  Grove,  Ind.,  Feb.  16,  1834. 

I'riend  Frank,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not 
posted  in  regard  to  the  most  intelligent,  hu- 
mane, and  Christian  way  of  curing  a  kicking 
cow.  ^Vhile  I  think  of  it,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  Prof.  Cook  tell  the  boys  ju^t 
what  to  do  in  such  cases.  Now,  friend 
Cook,  won't  you  come  out  of  the  '•  harness" 
just  a  minute,  and  do  some  good  by  answer- 
ing Frank's  question  V 


CUTTING   A  BEE-TREE. 

Papa  has  9  swarms  of  bees,  and  1  have  one,  and 
mamma  has  one.  Last  summer  we  went  to  cut  a 
bee-tree,  and  we  did  not  get  the  bees  all  that  night, 
and  we  went  back  next  day  to  get  them,  and  they 
were  not  there.  P«pa  looked  around  and  found  them 
on  a  tree,  50  feet  frotn  the  ground,  and  I  climbed  up 
and  cut  the  limb  off  with  a  knife,  and  carried  it 
down,  and  got  stung  but  once.  Papa  can't  climb 
better  than  a  cow.  Lenny  L.  Lucas,  age  11. 

Jewett,  Ohio,  Feb.  23, 18S4. 

Seems  to  me,  my  little  friend  Lenny,  your 
illustration  about  your  papa's  abilities  in  the 
direction  of  climbing  trees  is  not  very  com- 
plimentary. However,  we  suppose  he  is  a 
grand  good  papa  in  other  things,  even  if 
climbing  trees  is  not  his  especial  forte.  J  am 
glad  of  one  thing,  and  that  is,  you  got  down 
safe  without  getting  hurt. 


FROM  2  TO  14,   AND  OnllJ  30  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

My  pa  had  two  hives  of  bees  in  the  spring,  and  in- 
creased to  14.  He  got  only  30  lbs.  of  honey.  But  he 
is  working  for  increase  more  than  for  honey.  He 
has  hauled  sawdust  to  set  the  bees  on. 

Perrysburg,  O.  Sheridan  E.  Hower,  age  13. 
Why,  Sheridan,  if  two  colonies  were  in- 
creased to  14,  and  they  lived  through  the 
winter,  I  should  think  30  lbs.  of  honey  was 
a  pretty  big  lot,  especially  if  the  younger 
swarms  (poor  little  dearsi)  did  not  any  of 
them  starve  outright. 

F,DDIE'S  COMPOSITION    ON  BEES. 

Bees  are  a  very  useful  insect.  They  make  nice 
honey  and  wax.  On  cloudy  days  they  make  their 
wax,  and  on  nice  days  they  gather  their  honey.  They 
are  busy  all  the  time.  In  the  summer  they  swarm; 
and  if  the  folks  do  not  watch  them  they  will  take  a 
shoot;  and  if  they  have  no  place  to  go  to  they  will 
alight  on  the  fence-rails  and  other  places  till  they 
die.  That  is  all  I  can  say  about  bees.  If  you  send  a 
book,  I  will  take  "Harris  on  the  Pig." 

Eddie  Shereu. 

Inwood,  Marshall  Co.,  Ind.,  Feb.  21,  1884. 

That  is  a  pretty  good  composition,  Eddie, 
providing  it  were  all  true  ;  "but  I  am  afraid 
some  of  it  is  not.  We  should  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  book  you  ask  for  ;  but  ''Harris 
on  the  Fig"'  is  worth  $l.oO,  and  we  give  only 
5-cent  books  for  little  letters. 


CHARLIES     REPORT. 

One  summer  I  found  a  swarm  of  bees  on  a  black- 
berry bush,  and  my  papa  said  I  might  have  it;  and 
from  that  one  I  got  another  swarm,  and  in  the  fall 
I  sold  them  to  papa  for  |5.00,  and  in  the  winter  his 
bees  all  died  but  one  swarm.  My  sister  had  four 
swarms  of  bees,  and  she  sold  her  bees  and  honey, 
enough  to  amount  to  about  $37.00,  and  papa  put 
money  enough  with  it  to  buy  her  an  organ. 

Charles  Gilmore,  age  12. 

Georgetown,  Wis.,  Feb.  20, 1884. 
Well,  Charlie,  I  should  think  you  sold  out 
to  your  papa  in  just  the  right  time,  did  you 
not  ?  Your  sister's  case  illustrates  how  any 
young  miss  who  wants  an  organ  may  get 
one ;  and  if  I  am  right  about  it,  Charlie,  1 
believe  your  sister  appreciated  it  a  great 
deal  more  for  having  worked  for  it,  than  if 
her  papa  had  paid  for  the  whole. 

MYRTLE  and  SADIE. 

Pa  has  2.3  hives  ot  bees.  He  winters  them  in  the 
cellar.  We  got  about  1000  lbs.  of  honey.  The  bees 
did  not  do  very  well  last  year.  I  wish  you  would  put 
your  baby's  picture  in  G  leanings,  so  we  could  look 
at  it.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  the  Giant- Killer. 
Myrtle  Scarlett,  age  9. 

Papa  says  he  is  going  to  have  me  for  his  bee-girl. 
I  used  to  catch  bees,  and  play  with  them.  Once  I 
caught  a  black  bee,  and  it  stung  me. 

Sadie  Sca]!lett,  age  7. 

Anita,  Cass  Co.,  la.,  Feb.  22, 1881. 
Why,  Myrtle,  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  have  Iluber's  picture  in  the  journal,  but 
the  engravers  say  they  can  not  make  good 
pictures  of  babies.  Idabies  are  so  biight  and 
sparkling  and  vivacious,  that  it  would  be 
like  picturing  a  bird  on  the  wing,  almost,  to 
get  a  good  picture  that  would  do  them  just- 
ice. May  be  I  will  try,  however,  when  he 
gets  a  little  older. 
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HOW  TO  RAISE  TOMATO-PLANTS. 

It  Is  a  better  plan  to  raise  early  tomato-plants  in 
small  r^ircr  boxes  than  cgi?-shell9,  for  the  roots  will 
have  more  room  to  grow.  Cut  a  piece  of  stiflf  paper 
(a  paper  flour-sack  is  good)  5  in.  square,  then  double 
up  one  inch  all  around.  Double  the  coroers  in  and 
tack  with  a  needle  and  a  thread,  then  fill  with  good 
rich  mold,  and  one  seed  of  any  kind  in  a  box;  set 
them  on  a  board,  and  keep  in  the  sun,  and  water 
well.  LtJLU  E.  Gordon. 

Melvin,  Ford  Co.,  Ills.,  Feb.  21,  1881. 


LRA  S   EXPLANATION    FOR    THE    CAUSE  OF  ABSCOND- 
ING. 

Grandpa  and  i  had  10  colonies  of  bees;  but  one  of 
them  came  out  yesterday,  and  united  with  one  of 
Uncle  Billie  Sistrunk's,  as  ours  and  his  are  in  the 
same  inclosure.  I  think  their  mamma  must  have 
died  and  left  them,  and  they  couldn't  keep  house 
without  her.  Our  bees  are  busy  working  on  the  al- 
der-blooms. Ira  Mitcham. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Ga.,  Feb.  11, 1884. 

Your  explanation  is  quite  ingenious,  friend 
Ira ;  but  if  I  am  correct,  bees  as  a  rule  never 
desert  their  hives  unless  the  queen  is  with 
them.  Don't  you  think  it  was  because  they 
got  out  of  stores  and  could  not  keep  house  V 


5-YEAR-OLD  CORA'S  LITTLE  LETTER. 

I  HAVE  A  LITTLE  SISTER,  AND  I  HAVE  TO 
ROCK  HER  TO  SLEEP.  I  WILL  PUT  THIS  IN 
WITH  MY  BROTHER'S.  IF  THIS  IS  WORTH  A 
BOOK,  PLEASE  SEND  ROBY  FAMILY.  SEND 
MY  BOOK  WITH  MY  BROTHER'S.  CORA. 

To  be  sure,  your  letter  is  worth  a  book, 
Cora,  but  you  did  not  tell  us  where  you  live, 
and  I  am  afraid  our  clerks  were  so  careless 
that  they  let  your  letter  get  away  from  your 
brother's,  and  now  we  do  not  know  where  to 
send  the  book.  Will  you  please  tell  us 
where  you  live  V 

My  pa  has  three  stands  of  bees.  I  will  tell  you 
how  we  got  the  first  one.  Ma  and  I  stopped  it  as  it 
was  flying  past  our  house  one  year  ago  last  summer. 
It  swarmed  four  times  last  summer;  three  we  hived, 
and  one  got  away,  and  one  of  them  has  since  died. 
It  was  a  small  one,  and  the  moth?  got  in  it;  but  my 
pa  says  if  he  had  had  his  ABC  book  sooner,  he 
thinks  he  could  have  saved  it.  Since  he  has  it  he 
reads  in  it  nearly  every  night.  He  says  he  did  not 
know  the  first  thing  about  bees,  and  would  not  part 
with  his  book  for  any  thing,  if  he  could  not  get  an- 
other. I  should  like  to  see  little  Blue  Eyes.  I  have  a 
little  sister  with  big  blue  eyes  too. 

Anna  M.  Garber,  age  10. 

Cazenovia,  111.,  Feb.  13, 1884. 

I  am  glad  your  papa  likes  his  A  13  C  book, 
Anna.  I  suppose  this  next  little  letter  is 
from  the  little  blue-eyed  girl  you  tell  about. 

LETTER  FROM  ANNA'S  BLUE-EYED  SISTER. 

I  am  going  to  school,  and  have  been  going  ever 
since  I  was  three  and  a  half  years  old.  I  have  a  spell- 
ing-book and  slate,  and  my  teacher  says  I  must  get  a 
Second  Reader.  I  wish  I  could  draw  Eluber  around 
In  his  little  wagon.  Nora  M.  Garber.  age  6. 

Why,  Nora,  do  little  girls  go  to  school  at 
three  and  a  half  years  of  age  in  your  State  V 
I  wondered  at  such  a  nicely  written  letter  for 
a  girl  six  years  old.  Here  in  Medina  they 
will  not  let  them  go  till  they  are  fully  six 
years  old,  and  Caddie  is  just  commencing  to 


go  to  school  this  spring.  Does  it  not  make 
you  tired,  my  little  friend,  to  go  to  school 
and  study,  as  young  as  you  are  ?  Your  little 
letter  is  written  better  than  half  of  the  let- 
ters we  get,  and  we  receive  hundreds  every 
day.  Now  let  1 'ucle  Amos  advise  you  and 
your  parents.  Do  not  study  too  much,  nor 
very  long  at  a  time.  Go  out  and  run  around 
and  play  with  the  bees  and  the  flowers,  and 
take  care  of  that  little  body  of  yours,  and 
those  precious  blue  eyes  that  God  gave  you. 

now  TO  make  ginger-snaps;  by  one  of  the 

JUVENILES. 

We  have  no  bees.  Mr.  Ames  has  about  8  stands. 
He  gets  about  CO  lbs.  of  honey.  I  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  ginger-snaps.  Two  cups  of  molasses,  one 
teaspoonful  of  ginger,  one  of  soda,  and  a  little  milk. 
Put  the  molasses  and  ginger  in  a  pan,  and  set  it  on 
the  stove  until  it  boils,  and  then  put  in  the  soda, and 
put  enough  flour  in  to  make  it  stiff.  Roll  the  dough 
thin,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven, 

Feb.  20, 1884.  Mary  Rhoades,  age  11. 

Well,  Mary,  very  likely  that  recipe  is  a 
good  one ;  but  if  you  had  managed  some  way 
to  have  some  honey  in  it,  it  might  have  been 
a  little  more  appropriate  for  a  bee-journal. 
It  is  all  right,  however,  and  it  is  very  well 
well  done  for  a  little  girl  only  11  years  old. 

a    JUVENILE    PEN-PICTURE    OF    A    HOME    CIRCLE 
AWAY  DOWN  IN  TENNESSEE. 

Brother  received  his  wire  and  expansive  bit  on  the 
9th.  Neighbor  R,  brought  our  mail.  It  was  dark 
when  he  called  at  the  gate  for  brother  to  come  and 
get  a  hoop  and  a  rattle-box  he  had  for  him.  Last 
summer  he  told  brother  he  had  a  coffee-pot  some- 
body had  sent  him  by  mail.  It  was  a  smoker.  Well, 
papers,  letters,  and  all  were  laid  by  to  see  the  bit. 
Brother  opened  the  box  carefully,  putting  the  extra 
bit  in  his  vest  pocket.  Now,  to  try  it  we  had  queen- 
cages  at  hand,  so  down  on  the  carpet  we  went, 
mother  to  hold  the  lamp;  brother,  papa,  and  I  each 
must  bore  a  hole.  Then  we  must  try  the  other  bit; 
brother  felt  in  his  vest  pocket;  no  bit,  but  a  hole. 
Brother's  eyes  are  black,  and  way  in  his  head;  but. 
Uncle  Amoi,  they  looked  mighty  white  and  close  by 
just  then.  Such  a  hunt  as  we  did  have  on  the  car- 
pet, in  his  pockets,  in  his  boots.  Papa  went  for  the 
sand-sieve  to  sift  the  ashes  in  the  fireplace,  when 
brother  happened  to  see  he  had  a  watch  pocket,  and 
in  it  a  bit.  If  you  could  have  seen  us,  and  not  heard 
us,  it  would  have  been  a  funny  sight.  Brother  has 
lost  3  stands;  2  were  queenless.  Bees  stay  outdoors 
all  winter  about  here.  Brother's  bees  are  raising 
brood ;  will  soon  have  young  bees  flying.  It  has  been 
very  cold  this  winter.  The  thermometer  stayed  12° 
below  zero  almost  two  days.  Lots  of  people  had 
ears,  toes,  and  fingers  frost-bitten.  One  man  had 
one  side  of  his  nose  bitten.  Louis  E.  Trice. 

New  Providence,  Tenn.,  Feb.  11, 1884. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  BEES,  BY  A  JUVENILE  TEN  YEARS 
OLD. 

Bees  are  divided  into  swarms,  or  families.  Every 
swarm  must  contain  one  queen,  several  thousand 
workers,  and  a  few  drones.  The  queen-bee  is  the 
mother  of  the  family.  She  is  longer  than  any  of  the 
other  bees,  but  in  other  respects  her  size  is  between 
that  of  the  drone  and  worker.  In  shape  she  resem- 
bles the  worker  more  than  the  drone.  She  has  a 
sting  like  the  worker,  but  she  uses  it  only  to  kill 
other  queens.    She  has  a  very  little  hair  about  her 
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head  and  trunk,  which  gives  her  a  dark  shiny  ap- 
pearance. Her  wings  are  about  the  same  length  as 
the  workers.  She  seldom  leaves  the  hive  without 
leading  the  swarm. 

WORKERS. 

All  the  labor  for  the  family  is  done  by  the  workers. 
They  are  provided  with  a  sacK  in  which  to  carry 
honey.  On  their  legs  are  little  baskets,  in  which 
they  carry  the  pollen  to  their  house.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  a  poisonous  sting.  They  will  not  use  it 
when  not  disturbed ;  but  when  you  bother  them  they 
will  be  sure  to  make  you  I'eel  the  sting.  They  fly 
over  fields  to  gather  honey  and  pollen.  They  secrete 
wax,  build  combs,  prepare  food,  take  care  of  the 
young,  bring  water  for  the  use  of  the  family,  and 
they  seal  up  all  the  crevices  about  the  hive,  and  they 
act  as  guards  to  keep  away  the  robbers. 

DRONES. 

The  number  of  drones  in  the  swarm  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  family  and  the  yield  of  honey,  more 
than  any  thing  else.  Where  there  is  a  large  family, 
and  lots  of  honey,  the  drones  are  numerous;  but  as 
the  honey  gets  scarce  they  are  killed  by  workers. 
They  have  large  clumsy  bodies,  covered  with  short 
hairs.  When  they  fly,  the  buzz  of  the  wings  is  loud- 
er and  altogether  different  from  that  of  other  bees. 
Bees  are  very  industrious.  When  there  are  flowers, 
and  the  weather  is  nice,  they  always  do  their  part  in 
gathering  the  honey.  When  they  fill  their  hive,  and 
we  give  them  more  room,  they  will  fill  it  too.  Rath- 
er than  to  be  idle,  they  build  combs  outside  of  their 
hive.  Hinds  Swiggett,  age  10. 

Allerton,  la.,  Feb.  12,  1884. 


ESTHER'S    APPREHENSIONS. 

Pa  has  not  gone  into  the  bee  I  usiness  yet,  but  1 
wish  he  would.  He  gave  me  a  bed  of  sage  last  sea- 
son, and  1  think  the  pi-oceeds  will  get  me  one  stand 
of  bees.  They  (that  is,  pa  and  ma)  make  light  of  my 
apiary.  But  we  will  see;  time  will  tell.  Suppose  I 
can,  with  my  apiary,  get  more  honey  than  I  can  sell, 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  then,  unless  I  could 
find  some  person  who  would  purchase  it  at  whole- 
sale. Esther  A.  Fredley. 

Silver  City,  Iowa,  Feb.,  1884. 

Why,  my  little  friend  Esther,  did  you  nev- 
er hear  about  counting  chickens  before  they 
were  hatched  V  You  have  not  only  been 
countingr  yours,  but  you  have  been  worrying 
about  what  to  do  with  them,  and  yet  you 
have  not  any  chickens  at  all  — or,  rather, 
you  have  not  any  bees  or  honey.  Our  good 
old  friend  Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  say 
that  he  always  made  it  a  point  never  to  cross 
a  bridge  until  he  came  to  it.  If  I  am  cor- 
rect, one  of  the  smallest  troubles  bee-keepers 
have  is  to  know  what  to  do  with  their  honey 
after  they  get  it. 

letter  from  a  little  GERMAN  FRIEND. 

I  feed  the  little  birds  still  with  crumbs;  but  if  it  is 
too  cold  and  snowy  to  feed  them,  they  come  to  the 
windows  and  say,  "Why  don't  you  give  us  our  din- 
ner?" but,  of  course,  in  their  own  language.  If  I 
were  there  1  could  talk  with  your  Dutchman.  I  can 
read  German,  for  my  aunts  taught  me.  I  am  read- 
ing the  Bible  through.  I  nm  in  the  second  book  of 
Moses.  Emma  E.  Miller,  age  8. 

Lewisburg,  Union  County,  Penn.,  Feb.  11, 1884. 
Well,  Emma,  if  you  were  to  come   here 
now,  I  suppose  you  would  lind  a  great  many 
to  talk  to.    We  have  now  live  all  together, 


who  could  not  talk  English  at  all  when  they 
came  here.  Two  little  boys  came  last  sum 
mer,  and  wanted  work  when  our  garden  got 
to  be  pretty  weedy.  I  set  them  at  it,  and 
they  looked  as  glad  as  could  be  while  they 
lifted  their  little  Cierman  caps  and  thanked 
me.  And  then  how  they  did  go  to  work  I 
When  school  commenced  they  worked  for  us 
only  nights  and  mornings.  But  last  week 
they  were  looking  sad  about  something ;  and 
when  asked,  said  their  father  could  not  send 
them  to  school  any  more,  they  were  so  poor, 
and  he  had  no  work.  I  told  them  to  go  right 
off  to  school,  and  tell  their  father  to  come 
down  here ;  and  I  tell  you,  he  does  work, 
too,  as  only  the  German  people  know  how  to 
work.  Yesterday  our  pastor  was  inquiring 
who  the  two  little  boys  were  who  sat  right 
before  him,  and  were  so  attentive,  and  be- 
haved so  nicely.  ''  Why,"  said  I,  "  they  are 
my  little  German  boys,  and  they  can  hardly 
understand  a  word  of  English  ! "  Now, 
children,  although  they  could  not  under- 
stand, they  were  more  attentive  than  most 
children  who  knew  every  word  the  minister 
spoke.  I  wonder  if  some  of  the  good  friends 
over  in  Germany  could  not  teach  us  (Ameri- 
cans) some  good  lessons,  if  we  were  willing 
to  receive  them. 

LEORA'S     EXPERIENCE     IN     SCRAPING     OFF     THE 
SECTIONS. 

I  often  clean  the  sections  for  papa.  On  page  100 
you  say  the  section  is  as  clean  as  when  it  left  the 
saw-table.  If  they  are,  the  Medina  bees  are  more 
cleanly  than  Suffield  bees,  for  here  they  always  have 
the  sections  waxed  around  the  edge.  A  good  many 
bottom-bars  will  sag,  and  they  will  be  waxed  to  the 
center.  Papa  built  a  bee-house,  made  a  door  in  back 
end,  and  two  swing-doors  to  prop  up  on  each  side- 
one  for  the  lower  row  of  bees,  and  one  for  the  upper 
row.  Leora  Faylor,  age  10. 

Suffield,  Ohio,  Feb.  14,  1884. 

Thank  you,  my  little  friend.  Y'ou  have 
struck  on  a  point  of  considerable  moment 
just  now.  I  know  the  bees  will  put  propolis 
around  the  entrances  of  the  sections,  more 
or  less,  and  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  pre- 
vent them.  It  certainly  makes  the  honey 
look  nicer  to  have  this  scraped  off;  and  I 
guess,  since  you  mention  it,  that  little  girls 
are  just  the  ones  to  do  it.  1  know  bees  often 
get  propolis  away  over  on  the  outside  when 
the  bottom-bars  sag,  or  when  the  sections  do 
not  fit  nicely  in  the  wide  frames.  There  has 
been  some  talk  about  remedying  this  matter 
by  bracing  the  bottom-bars,  or  by  making 
them  heavier.  If  made  heavier  it  would 
take  more  room  in  the  hive,  and  they  would 
then  be  larger  than  the  brood-frames.  If 
the  wide  frames  are  made  reversible,  as  has 
been  lately  talked  about,  that  might  possibly 
remedy  the  difficulty.  Very  likely  some  im- 
provement can  be  made  right  here  in  order 
to  keep  the  bees  from  gumming  up  the  sec- 
tions ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that,  even  after  they 
are  scraped,  they  do  not  look  as  nice  as  thev 
did  before  any  thing  was  put  on  them  at  all. 
I  have  thought  of  covering  the  sections  with 
paper,  and  then  peeling  it  off  before  it  was 
given  to  the  customer ;  but  this  would  be 
expensive,  and  the  bees  would  pick  at  the 
paper  also,  whenever  they  came  near  where 
they  could  get  at  it. 
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HARRY'S     REPORT. 

My  papa  had  one  swarm  of  bees,  and  he  got  four 
more  swarms  from  it  that  year,  but  did  not  get  any 
honoy.  The  next  summer,  from  the  five  swarms  he 
fe'ot  ;^1  swarms,  and  500  B)3.  of  honey.  Last  spring  he 
had  30  swarms,  and  he  got  23  new  ones  and  tools  2200 
fts.  of  honey  last  summer.  My  papa  raises  small 
fruit.  Harry  F.  Gilmore,  age  8. 

-  Georgetown,  Wis..  Feb.  20,  1884. 


1  had  a  swarm  come  out  June  24,  and  they  worked 
well  for  about  two  weeks,  and  then  I  noticed  they 
were  not  working;  and  as  they  were  in  a  box  hive,  I 
could  not  do  any  thing  but  watch.  They  filled  the 
hive  about  half  full,  and  then  they  seemed  to  just  sit 
there  and  cover  it.  It  stood  there  about  two  mouths 
in  that  condition,  and  in  that  time  the  bees  were  all, 
or  nearly  all,  gone;  then  I  opened  the  hive  and 
found  about  30  lbs.  of  as  white  honey  as  I  ever  saw. 
About  two  inches  deep  on  every  comb,  the  cells 
were  filled  about  half  full  of  some  kind  of  light- 
brown  sticky  stuff.  There  were  no  queen-cells  nor 
drone  cells  nor  worker-cells,  nor  any  indication  of 
there  having  been  any  brood  raised  at  all.  Can  you 
answer  my  questions,  and  tell  me  what  was  the 
matter  with  my  colony  of  bees? 

Joliet,  111.,  Jan.  30. 1884.  Cassie  A.  Eib. 

Friend  Cassie,  your  bees  had  lost  their 
queen,  was  what  made  the  trouble.  The 
light-brown  sticky  stuff  you  mention  was 
pollen,  or  bee-bread.  It  is  used  by  the  bees 
to  feed  their  young;  and  as  they  had  no 
brood,  it  accumulated  in  the  hive.  Proba- 
bly the  queen  got  killed  when  they  were 
tirst  hived,  or  very  soon  after. 


if  room  had  been  given  tham  in  sections. 
The  great  secret  of  modern  bee  culture  is, 
that  it  alwavs  permits  all  the  bees  to  work, 
while  with  the  old  plan  they  crowd  their 
hives  with  honey  until  there  "is  no  room  to 
raise  more  young  bees,  and  then  they  stop 
work  right  in  the  very  most  valuable  part  of 
the  season,  oftentimes. 


BLASTED  nOPES. 

You  can  put  me  in  Blasted  Hopes  this  time,  for  I 
did  not  get  any  book  when  I  wrote  to  you  before. 
Well,  I  am  in  for  one  now,  as  I  inclose  a  sketch  of 
uncle's  style  of  rustic  hive,  and  he  thinks  his  are  the 
only  ones  of  this  kind  in  the  world,  so  I  am  FcndingJ 
you  at  least  something  new  in  apiculture.  You  will 
notice  that  this  rustic  hive  is  made  of  six  pieces  —a 
bottom,  four  sides,  and  a  top.  The  sides  are  held  to- 
gether by  eight  little  pins  passing  through  the  ends 
of  the  cross-bars,  to  which  the  front  and  back  are 
nailed.  These  cross-bars  are  two  inches  square; 
there  are  4  two-inch  auger-holes  in  each  of  the  end- 
pieces,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  cross-bars.  Two 
colonies  can  be  packed  in  each  rustic  hive,  and  the 
advantage  of  making  them  this  way  is,  that  they  can 
be  taken  apart  when  spring  comes,  and  piled  up  in 
a  stable,  or  any  other  building,  thus  getting  rid  of 
the  unsightly  structures  that  we  sometimes  see 
about  our  apiaries.  W.  J.  Miller. 

Homing's  Mills,  Ont.,  Can.,  Nov.  27, 18?3. 

A  HEAVY    HIVE. 

My  grandpa  has  7  swarms  of  bees.  They  have 
wintered  very  well  so  far.  We  were  looking  at  the 
bees  the  other  day,  and  we  saw  a  comb  that  the  bees 
hud  worked  out.  The  hive  was  so  heavy  that  grand- 
pa could  hardly  lift  it.  He  said  he  was  going  to 
transfer  them  in  the  spring  into  the  Simplicity  hive; 
and  if  they  did  well,  he  would  give  mc  one.  We  take 
Gleanings,  and  grandpa  got  your  ABC  book.  ■ 

Homeworth,  O.,  Feb.  21, 1884.         Harry  R.  Lee. 

Friend  Harry,  very  likely  the  bees  that 
filled  that  hive  and  made  it  so  heavy  could 
have  filled  it  three  or  four  times,  If  the  hon- 
ey had  been  taken  out  with  an  extractor,  or 


ABOUT    CUTTING    A    BEE-TREE,  AND  SOME  OTHER 
THINGS. 

My  father  has  four  hives  of  bees,  and  one  swarm 
in  the  woods.  He  was  trying  to  cut  the  tree  down, 
but  it  split  in  two.  He  got  a  little  honey,  but  he  had 
to  strain  it  before  it  was  good  to  eat.  He  left  them 
there,  and  a  tribe  of  boys  came  and  fired  bullets  into 
the  swarm.  Before  winter  came  they  had  quite  a 
lot  of  honey.  They  have  lived  comfortably.  My 
father  makes  his  own  hives,  frames,  honey-boxes, 
and  smoker.  He  has  four  Italian  queens.  He 
bought  them  before  winter  set  in.  This  winter  he 
found  out  that  the  old  bees  came  out  and  died.  They 
hatch  the  young  ones  before  they  come  out.  My 
father  fed  the  young  swarm  sugar  this  winter.  He 
packs  the  hives  with  chaff.  The  bees  In  the  summer 
get  so  hot  they  come  out  and  alight  on  the  front  of 
the  hive. 

When  they  swarm  they  all  fly  in  flocks  till  they 
reach  a  branch  of  a  tree,  then  thty  stay  awhile. 
Sometimes  they  go  off  before  anybody  sees  them. 
My  father  sets  me  to  watch  when  he  thinks  they  are 
going  to  swarm,  then  I  run  to  the  shop  and  tell  him. 
Then  he  comes  home  and  takes  a  veil  and  smoker, 
then  goes  and  smokes  them,  then  cuts  the  branch, 
and  restores  them  to  a  new  hive. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y.  Frank  B.  Starr,  age  10. 

Well,  that  is  a  prettv  good  letter,  Frank. 
The  bees  fly  in  '-flocks"^"  when  they  swarm, 
do  they  V  

a  COUPLE  OF  LETTERS  FROM  OREGON. 

Our  bees  are  out  to-day,  carrying  in  pollen,  as  In 
mid-summer.  AVe  have  tapped  several  maple-trees, 
and  have  got  a  good  quantity  of  sap  Irom  them. 
Papa  takes  Gleanings,  and  I  like  to  read  it.  He 
has  a  good  many  stands  of  bees,  and  a  good  many 
cattle;  he  has  one  sick  cow,  and  has  to  doctor  it. 

Edward  Tallies,  age  13. 

Mehama,  Oregon,  Feb.  1, 18S4. 

We  are  having  fine  weather— the  finest  winter  we 
have  had  since  we  came  to  the  Cascades.  U  was  so 
hot  to-day  that  the  bees  were  flying  everywhere. 
They  were  packing  in  pollen,  and  visited  the  maple- 
trees  we  had  tapped.  Father  has  25  stands  of  bees. 
He  just  got  a  lot  of  things  this  winter   from    you. 

vine-maples,  again. 
The  woods  are  lull  of  vine-maples  around  our  place. 
Every  time  we  cut  one  the  sap  runs  out  like  water. 
Have  you  ever  tried  boiling  it  down?  We  are  going 
to  try  it.  Father  has  .500  acres  of  land  for  his  bees  to 
roam  over.  He  had  about  3  acres  of  big  alders  cut 
down  before  he  began,  to  keep  bees.  The  honey-dew 
was  very  thick  on  the  leaves  this  summer;  and 
where  a  leaf  curled  up  there  would  be  a  teaspoonful. 
I  see  all  young  writers  tell  how  much  stock  they 
have,  so  will  1.  We  have  23  head  of  cattle,  3  horses, 
125  goats,  150  sheep,  some  pigs,  etc.  There  are  a  good 
many  deer  around  our  place.  Sometimes  one  comes 
and  lies  down  on  the  hill  and  "  picks  his  teeth."  But 
you  are  not  allowed  to  kill  them. 

Joseph  Pallies,  age  16. 

Mehama,  Oregon,  Feb.  3,  1884. 
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By  this  shall  ail  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.— John  13:35. 

fI|HE  matter  before  us  to-day,  dear  friends, 
was  suggested  by  three  little  words  in 
— '  our  "  Kind  Words  "  column  of  a  month 
ago.  The  three  little  words  were,  ''  We  be 
brethren.''  Many  times  since  reading  them 
in  that  letter,  have  they  come  to  mind,  and 
always  with  a  pleasant  feeling.  Sometimes 
in  shaking  hands  with  a  Christian  brother  I 
have  repeated  them,  ''  We  be  brethren," 
and  every  time  I  have  repeated  them  they 
seemed  to  have  a  new  power  and  a  new  sig- 
nificance. The  three  little  words  seem  to 
give  me  a  lift  upward,  as  it  were,  and  a  sort 
of  nearness  to  my  fellow-men,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  nearness  to  God.  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  friends,  that  when  we  get  near  to  each 
other  we  get  nearer  to  God  ?  The  little 
words, ''  We  be  brethren,"  indicate  Christian 
fellowship  ;  and  what  a  grand  thing  is  that 
Christian  fellowship  ! 

Yesterday  the  superintendent  of  our  Sun- 
day-school informed  us  that  our  subscription 
that  day  was  between  seven  and  eight  dol- 
lars, the  greater  part  of  which  goes  to  the 
building  of  the  Morning  Star  steamship.  I 
presume  many  of  our  readers  know  that  the 
Sunday-schools  of  the  United  States  are  con- 
tributing, with  the  end  in  view  of  building 
this  steamship.  When  I  first  came  into  our 
Sunday-school,  I  heard  talk  among  the  peo- 
ple about  the  Morning  Star  ;  and  on  inquiry 
I  learned  that  the  Sunday-schools  of  this 
country  had  built  a  sailing  vessel  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  missionaries  who  are  con- 
stantly going  to  and  from  the  mission  fields 
among  the  remote  islands  of  the  sea.  Some- 
body showed  me  little  printed  papers,  which 
were  the  certificates  of  stock.  These  cer- 
tificates of  stock  were  only  ten  cents  each  ; 
but  then  there  were  Sunday-school  children 
enough  to  build  a  great  vessel  capable  of 
navigating  the  waters  of  the  entire  globe, 
and  the  dimes  saved  up  by  the  children  did 
it  all.  The  mission  work  has  now,  however, 
assumed  such  proportions  that  a  sailing  ves- 
sel is  inadequate  to  the  work,  oftentimes 
the  missionaries  are  kept  away  from  their 
fields  of  labor  by  inconvenient  calms  in  those 
tropical  seas.  A  larger  ship  is  needed,  and 
one  that  goes  along  by  steam.  Why  should 
not  the  work  of  reclaiming  savages  go  by 
steam  as  well  as  all  other  great  enterprises  V 
A  year  ago  or  more  the  matter  was  talked 
over,  and  some  apprehension  was  felt  that 
the  Sunday-schools  of  the  world  were  hardly 
equal  to  the  task  of  such  a  great  enterprise. 
I  said  at  once  1  knew  we  could  do  it ;  and  the 
news  came  yesterday  that  the  sum  of  S2o,000 
was  already  paid  over  toward  the  §45,0(10 
that  was  wanted  altogether.  The  contract 
for  building  her  has  been  let,  and  it  is  to  be 
ready  to  start  out  upon  the  broad  ocean  by 
the  first  of  next  September.  Certificates  of 
stock  are  to  be  issued  and  sent  around  to  the 
Sunday-schools,  of  25  cents  each. 

At  the  close  of  our  Sunday-school,  one  of 
our  prominent  business  men  arose  and  asked 
if  these  certificates  of  stock  were  liable  to 
assessment.  The  reply  came  quickly, "  Yes, 


sir ;  ten  cents  a  year,  to  cover  running  ex- 
penses." Somebody  else  got  up  and  replied, 
'•'■  Yes,  sir  ;  mission  work  is  going  to  last  as 
long  as  the  world  lasts,  and  we  expect  to  be 
assessed,  and  thank  God  for  the  opportunity 
and  ability  to  help  in  this  work,  so  long  as 
we  live." 

Other  remarks  followed,  and  the  impres- 
sion left,  as  the  matter  was  dropped,  was  a 
most  grand  and  glorious  one.  We,  the  Sab- 
bath-schools of  the  world,  infantile,  juvenile, 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  including 
the  old  and  gray-headed,  were  all  working, 
rejoicing  with  the  love  of  Christ  as  the  cen- 
tral and  impelling  thought  of  Christianizing 
and  civilizing  the  world.  United  as  one  fam- 
ily we  have,  during  the  past  few  months,  sim- 
ply by  each  and  every  one  bringing  in  his 
pennies,  already  raised  §25,0jJ0,  and  who  has 
felt  itV  The  secret  of  it  is,  that  we  have 
pulled  all  together  ;  the  thought  that  has 
been  with  us  and  through  us,  and  all  along 
the  line,  is  the  same  thought  I  expressed  a 
little  time  ago  — "We  be  brethren."  The 
world  will  look  at  that  grand  steamship  as 
she  moves  among  the  fleets  of  the  world,  and 
ask  what  it  is  for,  and  how  it  came ;  and  the 
answer,  in  whatever  shape  it  comes,  will  be 
to  the  effect,  "■  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love 
one  to  another."  You  see,  this  ship  indi- 
cates, dear  friends,  not  only  that  we  have  love 
to  our  near  neighbors,  but  that  we  have  love 
to  the  savage  and  pagan  tribes  away  off  in 
the  remote  corners  of  the  earth,  and  that  our 
love  to  them  assumes  a  type  not  unlike,  al- 
though it  may  be  a  faint  semblance  only,  of 
that  love  whicli  prompted  the  Uather  to  send 
to  earth  his  only  begotten  Son.  ''For  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begot- 
ten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Many  a  Christian  parent  has  indeed  al- 
ready sent  sons  and  daughters  to  these  sav- 
age tribes;  and  when  they  have  gone,  it 
seems  to  me  a  great  joy,  even  though  min- 
gled with  pain,  has  come  into  their  hearts 
that  they  have  been  able  to  make  even  such 
a  sacrifice  for  the  ^.taster's  sake.  •  They  do 
not  go  now  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  with 
such  great  probabilities  that  "they  will  never 
return,  because,  thanks  to  the  Morning  Star 
and  other  vessels,  they  have  now  opportuni- 
ties for  making  visits  home  again  in  a  few 
years,  or  of  returning  to  recruit,  after  the 
trials  and  hardships  of  a  new  climate  and  a 
new  world,  as  it  were.  In  this  very  number 
our  friend  Bess  has  given  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
need  of  mission  work  away  off  in  Alaska. 

Now,  friends,  we  are  not  going  to  let  things 
suffer  here  at  home  because  of  these  enter- 
prises, and  we  are  not  going  to  lose  by  any 
means  in  thus  scattering  our  money,  and 
sending  our  bread  away  off  on  the  wide  wa- 
ters. Our  pastor  told  us  yesterday  that  the 
Sandwich  Islands  had  contributed  toward 
this  steamship  the  sum  ol  .§loOO  of  the  $2o,000 
already  raised.  A  few  years  ago  I  told  you 
something  about  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Is 
it  indeed  so,  that  they  are  able  and  willing, 
in  these  few  short  years,  t6  do  so  much  to- 
ward fulfilling  the  commandment  of  the  Mas- 
ter, "Go  ye  out  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature"  V 
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I  have  been  astonished  to  note  how  greedi- 
ly the  children  drink  in  every  word  in  regard 
to  the  ptory  of  the  Morning  Star,  and  her 
mission  through  the  seas.  The  boys  of  my 
class,  althoi.gh  not  ordinarily  interested  in 
any  thing  in  regard  to  missions,  listened 
with  breathless  silence  to  my  account  of  this 
work ;  and  at  its  close  declared  with  almost 
one  voice,  "Mr.  Root,  we  can  do  it,  we  know 
we  can  do  it ;  just  give  us  a  chance,  and  let 
us  try  ;  and  when  we  have  get  the  ship  built 
and  paid  for,  it  shall  be  our  steamship." 
They  are  right,  friends.  It  will  be  ours,  be- 
cause it  belongs  to  the  Sunday-school.  Now, 
all  this  is  done,  and  much  more  can  be  done, 
simply  by  heeding  the  voice  of  the  Master, 
and  showing  to  all  men  that  we  have  love  to 
another,  that  "  we  be  brethren  ;"  that  we  do 
not  stop  to  inquire  what  church  it  is,  what 
denomination,  Avhat  minor  differences  of 
opinion,  but  that,  with  light  hearts  and  hap- 
py faces,  we  go  down  into  our  pockets,  and 
say,  "Here  is  the  twenty-five  cents.  Go  on, 
and  build  the  steamship."  Now,  friends, 
you  see  what  we  can  do  unitedly.  Suppose 
every  man  worship  God  "on  his  own  hook," 
to  use  a  common  expression,  how  much 
would  it  amount  to  ?  How  many  steamships 
would  the  same  number  of  people  build,  if 
they  held  aloof  from  each  other,  without 
meeting  every  Sabbath  to  compare  notes, 
talk  over  experiences,  and  profit  by  mutual 
sympathy  and  encouragement  V  What  can 
one  man  do  all  alone  by  himself,  any  way  ? 
And  yet  I  meet  hundreds  of  Christian 
people  who  say  that  they  love  God  and  love 
the  Jiible,  and  yet  they  belong  to  no  church, 
attend  no  Sunday-school,  and,  please  do  not 
think  me  uncharitable  or  harsh,  if  I  say  grope 
in  darkness,  and  go  through  the  world  grum- 
bling and  finding  fault  with  things  and  i>eo- 
ple  about  whom  thev  know  comparatively 
little. 

I  have  often  thought  humanity  was  much 
like  the  bees  in  a  hive ;  united,  and  standing 
side  by  side,  they  are  a  power,  and  can  defy 
almost  any  evil ;  but  a  single  bee,  off  in  the 
fields  alone,  is  almost  as  helpless  as  any  other 
insect.  AVhen  I  used  to  raise  queens  in  small 
nuclei,  say  with  two  frames  two  or  three 
inches  square,  1  found  I  could  handle  the.se 
little  miniature  colonies  almost  as  i  would 
handle  flies.  You  see,  there  were  not  enough 
of  them  to  show  fight,  i.et  them  get  to 
building  up,  however,  until  they  filled  two 
stories  of  a  full-sized  hive,  and  then  we 
would  find  it  was  quite  a  different  matter, 
although  in  both  cases  it  was  precisely  the 
same  worker  -  bees,  and  the  progeny  of  the 
same  queen.  Now,  friends,  it  is  the  same 
with  humanity  in  almost  any  undertaking. 
We  can  not  hold  aloof  from  each  other,  and 
distrust  each  other,  without  suffering.  "  We 
be  brethren;"  ardwoe  betide  us  when  we 
forget  it. 

A  few  years  ago  an  elderly  gentleman  call- 
ed on  us  to  see  about  having  some  bee-hives 
made.  He  had  a  new  svstem  of  bee  crriture, 
and  a  patent  hive,  all  his  own.  Although 
quite  intelligent  on  matters  in  general,  and 
well  along  in  vears,  1  was  astonished  to  find 
him  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  mod- 
ern bee  culture ;  and  still  worse,  he  was  so 
set  in  his  own  way  that  he  declared  that,  with 


his  system  and  common  bees,  he  could  get 
more  honey  than  any  bee-man  of  the  present 
day.  He  also  declared  that  he  could  remove 
this  immense  crop  of  honey  from  the  bees 
without  getting  a  single  sting  the  whole  sea- 
son through,  which  none  of  us  could  do.  I 
attempted  to  explain  to  him  his  mistake, 
but  he  would  not  listen.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  made  any  such  great  yield  as  he  told  us 
about.  He  admitted  that  he  had  not,  but 
said  he  had  not  had  proper  opportunities.  I 
urged  him  to  test  his  theory  with  a  few  hives, 
but  he  insisted  on  demonstrating  to  the 
world  his  superior  way,  by  building  two  pret- 
ty good-sized  house  apiaries.  The  outsides 
were  painted  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, to  guide  the  bees  to  their  respective  do- 
miciles. If  I  am  correct,  he  did  not  even  use 
movable  combs  in  his  improved  system.  He 
held  aloof  from  bee -men,  and  would  not 
even  read  the  journals,  or  attend  conven- 
tions. And,  by  the  way,  friends,  I  want  to 
say  here  in  a  sort  of  parenthesis,  that  I  do 
most  warmly  indorse  and  recommend  con- 
ventions, even  small  neighborhood  conven- 
tions, especially  where  the  spirit  of  them  is 
in  the  line  of  which  we  have  been  talking — 
"we  be  brethren.".  Well,  this  friend  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking,  told  all  around  what 
he  was  going  to  do ;  made  everybody  stare 
and  look  at  his  peculiar  structures  ;  paid 
us  quite  a  sum  of  money  for  the  hives  and 
fixtm-es,and  yec  failed  in  all,  if  I  am  correct- 
ly informed,  without  ever  getting  any  honey 
to  mention.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
got  a  single  pound.  I  protested  when  he 
gave  us  his  orders,  and  told  him  his  project 
could  not  help  being  a  failure.  1  reminded 
him  that  we  had  seasons  every  now  and  then 
that  gave  almost  no  profit ;  but  he  stubborn- 
ly declared  that  bees  always  made  honey 
when  managed  on  his  plan. 

This  is  a  sad  story,  friends,  but  it  all  came 
about  because  he  would  not  be  one  among 
the  bee-keeping  brethren.  He  would  not 
profit  bv  the  experience  or  advice  of  others, 
but  held  himself  aloof,  and  in  a  lofty  way, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  declared  his  knowledge 
and  judgment  superior  to  them  all.  Now, 
when  we  profess  to  love  God,  to  love  justice 
and  truth,  and  yet  stand  aloof  from  the  great 
bodies  of  our  fellow-men  who  are  working 
unitedly,  are  we  not  much  in  the  attitude  of 
our  poor  mistaken  friend  V 

It  has  seemed  to  me  of  late  as  though  one 
could  not  know  God,  could  not  feel  after 
him  and  find  him,  unless  he  was  in  close 
communion  with  his  brother-men.  Still  fur- 
ther, I  have  thought  that  one  of  Satan's 
most  ingenious  wiles  was  in  the  line  of  per- 
suading us  that  all  mankind  is  corrupt  and 
dishonest,  and  that  we  alone  are  pure  in 
heart.  When  Satan  can  get  us  into  the  at- 
titude of  looking  at  neighbors  in  a  jeering 
sort  of  way,  and  saying,  as  we  witness  their 
failures  or  weaknesses,  "  There  goes  your 
pretty  Christian,"  he  has  got  us  pretty  well 
under  his  thumb.  Plow  much  better  is  the 
attitude  when  we  feel  like  extending  a 
brotherly  hand  to  one  who  is  going  astray ;. 
and  while  we  do  so,  feel  in  our  hearts,  "We 
be  brethren."  I  know  I  am  at  fault,  dear 
friends ;  I  know  that  I  have  been  wrong  in 
this  matter  of  conventions,  right  in  this  line. 
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Our  good  friend  Professor  Cook  has  taugbt 
me  some  les^sons  here,  and  I  pray  that  God 
may  help  me  to  have  more  of  the  spirit  that 
he  carries  with  him  wherever  he  meets 
throngs  of  people ;  that  spirit  that  seems  to 
speak  to  all  men  these  little  words  I  have 
repeated  so  many  times  to  you  in  my  talk 
to-day,  "We  be  brethren." 

Just  now  there  is  considerable  talk  about 
the  adulteration  of  honey.  The  world  ac- 
cuses bee-men  of  putting  glucose  in  their 
honey,  or  of  feeding  it  to  their  bees  ;  and  we 
feel  sad  as  we  see  how  deeply  rooted  is  the 
prejudice.  I  have  sometimes  remonstrated 
with  those  who  made  unkind  remarks,  in 
this  line:  "  Why,  my  friend,  he  is  your 
neighbor.  Do  you  not  know  him  well  enough 
to  know  that  he  wouldn't  sell  you  sugar 
syrup,  and  call  it  honey V" 

The  reply  has  often  been,  "Why,  to  tell 
the  truth  it  did  not  seem  as  though  he 
would  do  so ;  but  then,  men  will  do  almost 
any  thing  for  money  nowadays." 

You  see,  even  this  last  clause,  friends,  in- 
dicates still  that  want  of  charity.  Is  it  true, 
that  men  will  do  almost  any  thing  for  mon- 
ey? ^\' ill  you  do  any  thing  for  money  your- 
selves V  If  not,  why  do  you  speak  of  others 
in  that  way,  O  ye  of  little  faith  in  your  fel- 
low-men? Why  not  accept  the  great  truth 
so  plainly  apparent,  that  the  world  averages 
about  as  well  as  you  and  1  average,  and  that 
it  is  not  very  likely  tlie  world  at  large  would 
be  guilty  of  many  things  that  you  and  I 
would  be  ashamed  to  do.  In  our  haste  we 
often  accuse  our  grocer,  or  our  dry-goods 
merchant,  or  butcher  ;  yes,  and  even  our 
doctors  and  perhaps  ministers,  of  seltish  mo- 
tives, when  we  would  blush  at  the  thought 
that  we  ourselves  could  be  guilty  of  any  sim- 
ilar thing.  How  often  does  the  liible  enjoin 
more  love  and  more  charity  ;  more  forbear- 
ance, and  to  this  end  a  better  acquaintance 
with  each  other  I  When  yon  hear  somebody 
speak  ill  of  another,  just  try  asking  him  the 
question,  "  My  friend,  have  you  been  to  this 
brother  and  stated  the  matter  to  him  as  you 
state  it  to  me?" 

"  Why,  no ;  I  have  not,  for  it  would  not  be 
a  bit  of  use." 

"AVell,  my  friend,  suppose  you  try  going 
to  him  and  stating  the  case  in  a  neighborly 
way." 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  people  are  general- 
ly so  averse  to  doing  this  that  they  can  sel- 
dom "be  induced  to  do  it.  I  confess  it  is  very 
hard  for  me  to  go  thus  to  a  person  when  he 
has  tried  and  vexed  me,  and  tell  him  frank- 
ly all  about  it.  But  of  late  I  have  been  forc- 
ing myself  to  do  just  this.  Fovcmg  U  the 
word,  for  it  is  so  against  the  grain,  as  the 
expression  goes,  that  I  can  not  well  do  it 
without  forcing  myself;  but  when  I  have 
done  it,  a  blessing  has  invariably  followed. 
1  have  always  been  surprised,  every  time,  to 
tuid  that  the  case  was  not  nearly  so"  bad  as  I 
had  got  it  into  my  head  it  was,  and  that  there 
was  very  mnch  more  good  in  that  individual 
than  I  liad  formerly  supposed.  The  work  In 
our  jails  is  characteristic  of  this.  Four  men 
are  now  in  our  jail  for  attempting  to  rob  a 
safe.  I  understand  they  were  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  ready  to  commit  murder,  if  neces- 
sary, while  doing  their  work  ;  but  they  were 


induced  to  give  themselves  up,  simply  by 
the  force  of  numbers.  So  many  people  were 
gathered  to  the  spot,  and  had  surrounded 
them,  that  they  saw  resistance  was  use- 
less. 

Now,  although  my  soul  recoils  at  such  an 
act,  and  although  it  was  a  hard  task  for  me 
to  think  of  going  there  and  talking  with 
these  inen,  yet  when  I  became  well  acquaint- 
ed with  them  my  feelings  of  indignation 
were  turned  a  great  deal  to  pity  and  sorrow. 
It  is  the  old  story,  and  whisky  was  the  cause 
of  it  all,  indirectly  if  not  directly  ;  and  while 
we  decide  that  the  good  of  the  community 
demands  that  these  men  should  serve  out 
their  time  in  the  penitentiary,  the  thought 
comes  home  to  me,  that  you  and  I,  and  all  of 
us,  are  to  blame,  at  least  somewhat,  for  per- 
mitting whisky  to  be  sold  at  an  open  bar  in 
this  land  of  ours.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  have 
love  one  to  another,  friends,  or  love  to  our 
neighbors,  if  you  choose,  where  these  neigh- 
bors are  trying  to  do  right.  But  suppose 
they  are  not  trying  to  do  right,  what  then? 
Suppose  you  have  a  neighbor  who  lies  and 
steals,  and  is  robbing  you  at  every  opportu- 
nity, then  what  ?  Human  nature  says,  "Get 
away  from  him,  and  let  him  alone"  But 
-lesus  says,  "  Love  ye  your  enemies."  And 
again,  "Do  good  to  those  who  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  those  who  despitefuUy  use  you." 

Perhaps  you  think  I  do  not  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  do  this.  I  have  preached  it  and  talk- 
ed it  for  these  seven  or  eight  years  ;  and  yet 
when  I  think  of  it,  when  it  comes  right  up 
before  me,  when  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
do  good  to  those  who  are  deliberately  trying 
to  wrong  me,  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  about  all 
my  poor  weak  human  natnre  was  capable  of 
was  to  breathe  that  old  silent  prayer,  "  Lord, 
help!"  I  love  those  words.  I  love  to  feel 
them  welling  up  involuntarily  when  the  still 
small  voice  sounds  out  that  quiet  warning, 
"  Look  out,  my  child  ;  danger  is  near."  Oh 
how  many  times  have  I  stood  still  and 
breathed  that  little  prayer,  "  Lord,  help"! 
and  how  many  times,  too,  dear  friends,  has 
the  help  come  speedily  !  Peace  and  quiet- 
ness at  once  begin  to  come  into  my  heart, 
and  very  soon  afterward,  feelings  that  are 
w  rong  are  driven  out,  and  kindness  and  love 
have  taken  their  place.  Yes,  even  love  for 
those  who  hate  me ;  love  for  the  sinner, 
even  though  I  feel  disgust  at  the  sins.  It 
is  in  this  line  that  the  Bible  has  been  so  pre- 
cious to  me.  It  is  in  this  line  that  1  have 
been  lifted  over  trials  and  troubles,  and  have 
been  enabled  to  feel  hopeful,  even  during 
my  most  vexing  cares.  Where  else  in  this 
world  shall  we  tind  such  counsel,  and  where 
else  shall  we  hud  such  strength  and  help  as 
in  the  Bible,  and  in  studying  the  word  of 
our  J.ord  and  Master  ? 

A  few  days  ago  I  got  to  thinking  it  over, 
and  the  thought  welled  up  within  me,  that 
the  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  this  Bible  and 
the  Christian  religion  had  been  so  great  in 
these  seven  or  eight  years  past  that  I  felt 
surer  of  it  than  of  any  thing  else  earthly.  I 
do  (iotknow,  dear  friends,  that  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow  ;  but  I  do  know  that  the 
pathway  I  have  been  toiling  in  since  I  ac- 
cepted Christ  as  my  leader,  is  the  right  one. 
The  evidences  lie  strewn  all  along  through 
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this  changed  life,  so  thick  and  plain  that  I 
should  be  insane  to  think  of  deserting 
it  for  the  old  life.  I  can  not  explain  in 
words  Low  these  evidences  have  come,  or 
why  I  can  say,  with  such  perfect  assurance, 
'•  1  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  It  is 
not  only  that  it  has  been  proved  and  tried 
every  day  of  this  new  life,  but  there  has 
been  a  progression  and  a  stepping  upward 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month, 
until  it  seems  as  if  I  could  look  back  along 
that  pathway  and  see  the  starting-point 
down  those  many  steps,  away  down,  to  a 
point  where  I  shudder  and  tremble  to  even 
cast  a  look  back  at.  There  is  a  little  verse 
which  I  want  to  quote  you  in  conclusion, 
that  seems  to  sum  it  all  up.  iJut  before  I 
quote  it  I  want  to  ask  you  to  please  remem- 
ber that  I  am  human.  Do  not  lake  me  for  a 
standard, dear  friends  ;  do  not  judge  of  Jesus 
by  the  poor  way  in  which  I  have  succeeded 
in  following  him.  If  you  knew  where  i  was 
once,  and  how  I  have  been  helped  by  the 
grace  of  God,  up  and  away  from  that  place, 
my  life  might  show  differently  to  you,  and 
perhaps  you  would  make  allowances  for 
some  of  tlie  old  evil  that  hangs  around,  and 
is  lurking  there  still.  Now,  the  beautiful 
text  that  I  have  in  mind,  and  that  I  want  to 
give  you  as  a  bright  beacon-light  to  your 
pathway  is  this : 

The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that 
ghiueth  more  and  more  unto  the  peitect  day.— Pruv. 

4:18. 


HOW    FIVE    BROTHEKS    AVERE    INDUCED  TO   GIVE  UP 
TOBACCO  THROUGII  READING  GLEANINGS. 

!Y  brotheer  Je£f  takes  Gleanings,  and  keeps 
bees.  He  has  11  hives.  They  all  wintered 
well,  only  one  hi%e  died.  He  feeds  them  on 
corn-cobs,  with  sugar.  I  like  to  read  Gleanings, 
and  the  letters  In  it.  1  want  you  to  put  this  letter  in 
the  Tobacco  Column,  as  1  have  been  using  tobacco 
lor  12  years,  both  chewing  and  smoking,  up  to  last 
May,  when  I  quit  chewing  and  commenced  smoking 
excessively  until  I  saw  so  much  about  it  in  Glean- 
ings, when  I  concluded  to  try  to  see  if  I  could  not 
quit  the  use  of  the  weed  altogether.  1  have  not  used 
it  in  any  form  since  last  December.  1  had  four 
brothers  who  used  it,  but  after  I  stopped,  they  have 
followed  my  example,  and  none  of  us  use  the  weed 
now.  You  are  the  one  who  caused  us  all  to  stop  us- 
ing tobacco,  and  I  don't  want  the  smoker,  but  would 
rather  give  you  one.  I  may  write  to  you  again  some 
time.    Kiss  little  Peter  for  me. 

Frank  S.  Werner. 
Riverside,  Texas,  Feb.  18,  1881. 

May  God  bless  you,  boys,  for  your  efforts 
in  the  right  way.  You  can  not  imagine  how 
much  good  it  does  Uncle. Amos  to  hear  of 
your  determinations  for  the  right.  And, 
frank,  I  want  to  thank  you  especially  for 
your  concluding  words,  and  for  saying  that 
It  is  not  because  you  want  a  smoker,  but  be- 
cause you  thought  it  was  right  to  give  up  a 
bad  habit.  Thanks,  also,  for  remembering 
little  Iluber,  for  that  is  what  we  call  him 
now,  instead  of  Peter. 


ANOTHER  STORY  OF  DELIVERANCE  FROM  TOBACCO. 

Now  about  smoking.  Don't  be  afraid.  I  am  not 
going  to  apply  for  a  smoker.  After  35  years  of  heavy 
seasoning  with  tobacco  smoke,  I  quit  using  it,  now 
close  on  to  7  years  ago;  but  I  trust  from  much  high- 
er and  nobler  motive  than  being  paid  for  doing  right, 
by  one  of  my  fellow-meu,  however  good  and  kind  his 
intentions.  Your  endeavor,  dear  brother,  to  assist 
any  poor  store  to  break  his  chains,  and  rise  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  man,  is  a  good  and  noble  one;  but  1  could 
not  receive  pay  from  you  or  any  one  else  for  your 
trying  to  do  me  good.  Am  I  wrong?  During  my  35 
years'  experience  as  a  smoker  (I  never  chewed  tobac- 
co), you  may  be  sure  I  often  heard  and  read  and  ar- 
gued on  the  tobacco  question,  but  never  succeeded 
in  convincing  myself  that  it  was  either  good,  useful, 
or  cleanly,  although  completely  enslaved  by  it,  yet 
thinking  all  the  time  I  could  give  it  up,  if  I  wanted 
to.  After  a  while  I  did  want  to,  and  tried,  and  learn- 
ed my  weakness.  I  tried  tapering  off,  so  as  to  weak- 
en the  craving  by  degrees;  failure.  It  must  be  all, 
or  nothing.  Often  did  I  resolve  that,  when  I  had  us- 
ed up  what  I  had  on  hand,  I  would  buy  no  more; 
failure  again.  By  the  time  my  supply  was  exhaust- 
ed, my  good  resolutions  had  vanished,  and  I  was  still 
a  confirmed  smoker.  But,  how  did  you  give  It  up? 
I  will  tell  you.  A  great  many  years  ago  I  realized 
the  claims  of  the  Lord  Jesus  on  me,  and  gave  my 
heart  up  to  him,  to  be  guided  and  molded  according 
to  his  will.  During  a  pretty  long  life  (now  close  on 
to  03  years)  he  has  led  me  on  through  sunshine  and 
storm,  joys  and  sorrows;  many  times  he  has  had  to 
use  the  rod  of  discipline  to  bring  his  wayward  child 
back  to  the  path;  he  has  taught  me  the  depth  of  the 
meaning  of  the  loss  of  the  firstborn,  that  I  might  un- 
derstand a  little  of  God's  love  in  giving  his  only  be- 
gotten. Tu-night  I  can  say  Ebenezcr.  About  eight 
years  ago  I  was  much  exercised  in  my  mind  about 
my  coldness  of  heart,  and  an  intense  longing  came 
over  me  for  a  higher  walk  and  closer  communion, 
and  for  days  the  burden  of  my  prayer  was,  "  Dear 
Lord,  make  me  more  like  thyself;  bring  me  closer, 
closer,  that  I  may  truly  know  what  it  is  to  walk  with 
God."  One  day  as  I  was  praying,  the  Holy  Spirit  (for 
j  I  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  else)  flashed  into  my 
mind  the  thought,  "  What  inconsistency  !  profess- 
I  ing  to  follow  Jesus,  praying  to  be  like  him  !  "  Could 
I  1  for  one  moment  bring  Itim  before  my  mind's  eye, 
i  going  about  on  his  errands  of  mei'cy  with  a  pipe  or 
I  cigar  in  his  mouth?  That,  sir,  settled  the  tobacco 
question  for  me,  and  my  cry  was,  "  Blessed  Jesus, 
thou  wast  jjurc  while  here  on  earth;  thou  art  pure; 
oh  make  mc  pure  !  strengthen  me  with  thy  strength 
for  the  combat,  for  thus  only  can  I  conquer  this 
habit,"  and  I  now  record  his  faithfulness.  He  heard 
and  answered,  and  I  have  learned  this  lesson:  That 
I  for  one  can  not  be  a  consistent  follower  of  Christ, 
and  continue  to  be  a  smoker.  Some  say  the  battle 
is  easy.  I  found  it  quite  the  reverse.  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  smoke,  the  first  thing  alter  meals,  2  or  3 
times  between  meals,  and  the  last  thing  before  go- 
ing to  bed.  I  did  not  throw  away  pipe  and  tobacco 
in  disgust,  but  cried  mightily  for  deliverance  from 
the  appetite  for  it.  For  three  days  I  was  so  restless 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing;  then  the  reaction 
set  in,  and  for  three  days  and  nights  I  neither  atci 
drank,  nor  slept.  Thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  he  sustain" 
ed  me  through  it  all.  Not  unto  me,  O  Lord,  not  un- 
to me,  but  unto  thy  great  name  be  all  the  praise. 
Let  me  not  stand  in  my  own  strength,  for  I  still  love 
the  amell  of  a  fragrant  cigar. 
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Forgive  me,  if  I  have  wearied  you  with  my  tedious 
scrawl.  I  have  not  written  this  for  publication  (as 
I  have  no  desire  to  see  my  name  in  print),  but  part- 
ly because  one  loves  to  tell  a  fellow-traveler  what 
befalls  us  by  the  way,  and  partly  to  suggest  the 
thought  suggested  to  my  own  mind,  that  the  love  of 
Christ  introduced  into  the  heart  of  a  man  is  the  sur- 
est ground  to  work  upon  for  a  thorough  reform.  It 
is  not  probable  that  we  shall  ever  meet  on  earth;  but 
if.  in  the  overruling  of  Providence,  you  should  ever 
visit  this  part  of  the  world,  we  should  be  most  happy 
to  give  you  a  hearty  welcome.  F.  Clare. 

L  Orignal.  Ont.,  Can.,  Feb.  1, 1884. 

Friend  C,  I  do  not  know  but  I  have  taken 
a  little  liberty  in  disobeying  your  orders; 
but  letters  like  yours  have  so  "many  times 
proved  helpful  to  other  struggling  brothers, 
I  could  not  but  feel  that  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  it,  if  it  would  help  any  poor  soul. 
Therefore  1  have  asked  you  to  give  in  your 
testimony  for  Christ's  sake,  and  for  others' 
sakes.  May  God  be  praised  for  the  victory 
you  have  won.  Thank  you,  too,  for  your 
Very,  very  kind  words,  ray  brother. 


About  three  years  ago  a  copy  of  a  certain  bee-pub- 
lication came  into  my  hands.    I  was  interested  very 
much  in  certain  articles  contained  therein,  and  one 
was  in  regard  to  the  use  of   tobacco;    another  was 
the  Merry  banks  story,  and  I  induced  a  friend  to  sub- 
scribe, and  afterward  I  also  became  a  subscriber. 
I  still  was  interested  in  these  articles  about  tobacco; 
the  more  so,  as  I  was   myself   a   slave  to  the  filthy 
habit  (why  not  call  things  by  their  right  names?  it  is  '. 
a  u(ce),  and  had  been  so  for  perhaps  fifteen  years.  \ 
Well,  after  a  while  (perhaps  before  this  too)  the  ed-  i 
iter,  A.  (No.)  I.  Root,  offered  to  give  to  any  one  who 
would  quit,  a  brand  new  bellows  smoker;  and  about  ] 
one  year  ago  I  thought  I  would  try  to  quit.    How  ' 
well  I  succeeded  you  can  judge  when  I  say  that  I  } 
have  not  made  use  of  a  penny's  worth  since,  and  I 
thank  my  God,  whom  I  endeavor  to  serve  and  obey, 
who  will  aid  all  who  come  to  him  aright,  that  I  am  a 
free  man,  so  far  as  this  vice  is  concerned.    Did  I 
have  a  struggle  to  obtain  this  mastery?     Sometimes 
it  seemed  I  just  could  not  standout  any  longer.    I 
was  nearly  down  with  nervous  prostration;  some  of  j 
my  friends  almost  advised  me  to  commence  again.  ! 
To  some  I  said,  "  I  will  die  first."    I  was  a  great  deal  ' 
in  the  company  of  those  who  did  use  it,  and  some  ; 
would  say,  "  Here,  take  a  chew;    I  know  you  want 
it."    At  other  times  some  friend  I  would  meet  in 
town  would  say,  "Here,  have  a  smoke."    To  all,  I 
said  "No,"  and  ?»iertnf  it  too. 

Little  boys,  never  let  this  habit  get  such  a  firm 
hold  upon  you;  but  rather  In  its  stead,  get  the  love 
of  God  in  your  heart,  and  there  is  not  much  danger 
then. 

Did  any  of  you  ever  know  of  a  Christian  learning 
to  use  tobacco?  I  did  not.  Last  Sunday  at  our  Sab- 
bath-school a  class  of  rather  small  boys  (part  of 
them)  so  lort  sight  of  ail  propriety  as  to  chew  tobac- 
co in  the  house  of  God,  and  spit  upon  the  floor  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  ran  quite  a  way  upon  ihe 
floor,  and  their  teacher,  a  young  lady  of  refinement, 
had  to  move  away  from  in  front  of  them.  Some, 
perhaps,  will  say  that  a  great  many  families  get 
their  living  by  raising  it;  and  if  all  would  quit  its 
use,  that  an  important  branch  of  agriculture  would 
go  down.  The  ground  that  will  raise  tobacco  will 
also  raise  corn;  and  by  the  looks  of  the  empty  corn- 


cribs  through  this  part  of  Ohio,  it  would  certainly  be 
best  after  all. 

Well,  boys  and  girls,  do  you  think  friend  Root  sent 
me  a  smoker?  Yes,  half  a  dozen  of  them,  but— I  paid 
him  for  every  one.  After  all  it  was  not  the  induce- 
ment held  out,  of  a  flfty-cent  stnoker,  that  caused 
me  to  quit,  or  that  enabled  me  to  hold  out  after- 
ward; nor  do  I  want  one  now;  but  if  bethinks  there 
is  one  due  some  of  you,  tell  him  of  some  poor  old 
father  or  mother  who  has  bees,  and  tell  him  to  send 
it  to  such  as  a  surprise.  Jacob  Guisinger. 

Stanley,  Ohio. 

That  is  a  good  talk,  friend  G.  Now.  then, 
who  will  tell  us  of  some  poor  old  father  or 
mother,  as  you  state,  to  whom  I  shall  send  a 
smoker,  instead  of  sending  it  to  youV  1'hat 
will  be  in  the  line  of  Christ's  work  exactly. 
Just  here  I  want  to  emphasize  a  thought 
presented  by  the  brother  who  wrote  the  let- 
ter before  yours.  How  would  Jesus  have 
looked  while  on  earth,  using  tobacco?  And 
is  it  not  true,  dear  friends,  that  the  attitude 
a  young  man  assumes  when  he  commences 
to  smoKe,  indicates  clearly  that  the  state  of 
his  heart  is  one  away  from  JesusV 
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We  will  pay  10  cents  apiece  for  the  July  No.,  1885. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  furnish  a  good  qual- 
ity of  beeswax  for  33  cents.  It  will  be  shipped  from 
St.  Louis. 

OLD  BEE-BOOKS. 

Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons  send  us  a  list  of  toward  100 
old  bee-books  which  they  offer  for  sale.  Among 
them  we  find  Huber,  translated  in  1806,  1808,  and 
1831.  Any  one  may  get  the  list  by  writing  to  George 
Neighbour  &  Sons,  149  Regent  St.,  London,  England. 


If  any  of  the  friends  in  the  South  have  any  dollar 
queens  to  spare,  we  will  pay  $1.25  each  for  one  or 
two  as  a  sample,  if  you  can  get  them  here  alive.  We 
will  get  them  out  of  the  mails,  and  into  a  warm  place 
just  the  minute  they  arrive.  This  offer  holds  good 
only  till  our  next  issue,  and  I  wouldn't  try  more  than 
one  at  a  time  for  the  present.  Our  bees  are  all  alive 
yet:  but  the  tug  of  war  comes  this  month  and  the 
next.  

REVERSIBLE  FRAMES. 

A  GREAT  number  of  communications  have  been 
received  on  this  subject,  and  quite  a  number  of  mod- 
els. Many  of  them  are  frames  at  fixed  distances, 
which  I  told  you  was  about  out  of  the  question,  and 
others  are  old  devices,  some  of  them  having  been 
illustrated  in  Gleaning.'*.  I  do  not  believe  it  worth 
while  to  spend  very  much  time  on  this  matter  just 
yet,  friends.  Mr.  Heddon  has  an  article  for  our  next 
issue  that  covers  the  ground  pretty  thoroughly. 
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Chas.  Kingsley,  of  Benton,  Bossier  Parish,  La., 
Guyton  Bros  ,  Waco,  McLennan  Co.,  Texas,  and  D. 
McKenzie,  Carrollton  Station,  New  Orleans,  La.,  are 
now  ready  to  ship  untested  queens. 

GLEANINGS  TYPE  FOR  SALE. 

We  offer  for  sale  the  type  Gleaning.s  is  now  print- 
ed on.  We  have  about  200  lbs.  of  the  nonpareil,  or 
small  size,  and  150  lbs.  of  brevier,  or  large  size.  For 
the  whole  lot  we  would  take  20  cts.  per  lb.  The  small 
type  is,  of  course,  worth  more  than  the  large,  but  it 
has  been  worn  more,  so  we  make  the  above  offer  of 
the  lot  right  through,  and  we  should  consider  it  a 
bargain.  You  can  tell  how  good  it  is  by  looking  over 
our  pages.  

NO.  36  TINNED  WIRE. 

You  will  see  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  quo- 
tations on  this  size  of  wire,  and  the  price  hereafter 
will  be  as  follows:  On  spools  containing  about  ^oz., 
5  cts.  each;  45  cts.  for  10,  or  S4.00  per  100.  Price  of 
the  wire  in  coils,  5  cts.  per  oz.;  35  cts.  per  lb.;  or  in 
coils  of  from  5  to  10  lbs.,  as  it  comes  from  the  factory, 
28  cts.  per  lb.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  stuff  to 
handle,  we  have  to  have  a  higher  price  by  the  ounce 
or  single  pound. 

DECLINE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  WIRE  CLOTH  FOR 
QUEEN-CAGES. 

By  purchasing  in  very  large  quantities,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  reduce  the  price  to  3  cts.  per  sq.  ft., 
or  rolls  containing  exactly  lilO  sq.  ft.,  $2.75.  If  want- 
ed by  mail,  3  cts.  additional  per  sq.  ft.  This  wire 
cloth  is  made  dark  blue,  with  13  meshes  to  the  inch, 
and  is  the  best  thing  for  queen-cages,  or  for  hiving 
bees  for  shipment,  putting  up  nuclei,  etc.  It  is 
made  in  three  different  widths— 24,30,  and  36  inches. 
But  at  the  prices  we  have  given  per  100  feet,  each 
roll  will  be  all  of  one  width. 


sending  bees  and  queens  long  DISTANCES. 

Letters  are  coming  again  this  spring  from  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to 
say  nothing  of  California,  Oregon,  and  other  remote 
points  in  our  own  country,  for  queens  and  bees. 
Now,  dear  friends,  we  coukl  probably  prepare  them 
to  go  these  long  distances,  and  get  there  alive;  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  pay  either  you  or  us  to  under- 
take it.  The  queens  and  bees  in  our  apiary  are 
probably  not  one  whit  better  than  those  you  can  ob- 
tain probably  not  very  far  from  your  vicinity.  I  say 
this  with  the  understanding  that  there  are  good 
Italian  bees  in  all  these  points;  in  fact,  articles 
from  all  these  places  indicate  as  much. 


pasteboard  boxes  for  1-lb.  sections  op  comb 
honey. 

This  box  has  a  bit  of  "red 
tape"  attached  to  it  to  car- 
ry it  by.  It  malies  a  safe 
package  for  a  single  section 
of  honey  for  the  consumer 
to  carry,  or  it  can  be  packed 
in  a  trunk,  if  he  wants.  It 
can  be  opened  in  an  instant. 
The  price  of  the  box  is  2  cts. 
each,  set  up;  in  the  flat,  15 
cts.  tor  10;  $1.25  per  llO;  or  $12.00  per  1000.  Colored 
lithograph  labels  for  putting  on  the  sides,  two  kinds, 
one  for  each  side,  $3.50  per  1000.  They  can  be  sold, 
labeled  on  one  side  or  both  sides,  of  course.  We 
have  only  one  size  in  stock,  for  Simplicity  sections. 
Sample  by  mail,  with  a  label  on  each  side,  5  cts.  If 
you  want  them  shipped  in  the  flat,  labels  already 


\t:>^»->ujk-A-^jo^-*--i-.'^--*w~-^^ 


pasted  on,  the  price  will  be  one  cent  each  additional, 
for  labels.  

EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

Our  friends  will  notice  by  the  market  reports,  that 
only  7  and  8  cents  is  now  offered  for  extracted  hon- 
ey. Now,  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  buy  honey 
in  large  quantities,  I  will  say  this:  Until  further 
notice  I  will  pay  8  cts.  per  lb.  in  trade  for  a  nice  ar- 
ticle of  either  basswood  or  white-clover  honey,  de- 
livered here.  This  is  a  small  price,  I  know;  and  if 
you  can  do  better,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
do  so.  The  offer  is  made  mainly  for  those  who  want 
supplies,  and  have  not  money  on  hand,  but  who  have 
honey.  Before  you  ship,  send  me  a  small  sample  by 
mail.  I  will  furnish  you  a  block  to  put  it  in,  on  ap- 
plication. I  will  also  furnish  you  iron-jacket  cans 
to  ship  it,  where  it  is  not  in  barrels  or  suitable  pack- 
ages. 


CONVENTION    NOTICES. 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of  Central  Illinois 
will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  the  office  of 
the  County  Surveyor,  in  the  Court-House  in  Bloom- 
ington,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  April. 

w.  B.  Lawrence,  Sec. 

The  Mahoning-Valley  bee-keepers  will  hold  their 
next  meeting  in  the  town  hall  at  Newton  Falls,  O., 
Thursday.  April  10, 1881,  at  10  o'clock  A.  Ji.  A  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all. 

L.  Carson,  President. 

E.  W.  Turner,  Secretary. 


The  Central  Michigan  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  serai-annual  meeting  at  Lansing,  in  the 
Pioupprs'  Rooms,  in  the  State  Capitol  huililing.April 
15, 1884,  at  10  o'clock  A  m.  All  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend.  Any  one  having  any  new  apiarian  imple- 
ments, or  any  thing  that  will  advance  the  interest 
of  the  association,  is  requested  to  bring  it;  and  if 
not  convenient  to  bring  it.  then  send  it  to  the  secre- 
tary, and  he  will  place  it  on  exhibition. 

Rev.  J.  Ashworth,  Pres. 

E.  N.  Wood,  Secretary. 


CIRCUL.A.RS  RECEIVED. 


H.  H.  Brown.  Liprht   Street,  P.a.,  sends  out  a  20-pagc  circular 

li  :-inl  Mm  h  <ii.|-  ..HI  ,,  -.MiLj  I,.  1,-af  list  of  prices  on  extracted 
l[       I!  I    I     .  I       !  I  I  iLT  his  drone  and  queen  trap; 

\v.  1.  ,si.      .:      I  I.       -(lids  us  a  one-page  circular 

evuti'd  (.-I     I.   ■  .       i..  .  -,  .,1,.  .  ■.  -   i.-tc. 

Simon  1'  K  i  :  .  i  i  n.  Md..  sends  out  a  2-page  cir- 
ular.  de\  I  I     :       i       |t     .  n^  nnd  bees. 

B.  Davjil  II  I  iiii.|_,  .Mil  ^.  nds  out  a  4-page  circular, 
in-..t..il  I..  hiM-,  ii.iii.  x-r\-ii-:i<-inrs.  fdn.,etc. 

Win   l'.:ill.iiitiii.-  .V  s.,ii.  Na.iro,  1 1  .  send  out  a  circular  devoted 

II  111  .  ~,  ,|ii.  III-.  Iii\  (^,  mill  .ipiarian  supplies. 

Sill  lili  111  ,v  KiiiLi.  I  111  1-1 II- mil  111  I',  Iowa,  send  out  an  8-page  cir- 
iiliir.  ill  \  lit  I  li  |ii  iiiii]ially  li.>  hives,  fdn..  and  extractors. 

AV.  I;,  MiiiM  ,V  Cii..  of  North  Lansing,  Mich.,  send  us  an  8-page 
iiiiilai .  ilivntril  principally  to  hives,  section  boxes,  and  cases 

11.  1'.  shi  liii.lt.Winooski.Wis.,  sends  us  a  very  pretty  12-page 

III  I  ii-t  I  liii  iiv  devoted  to  Simplicity  hives,  as  we  gather  by 
ink  ii;-.  .11  III.   iHi'tures. 

11.      !  I  11    r.L-e-hive  works,  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  send  us  a 

■  i:   i        I       1  I   I ;;p  circular, devoted  principally  to  Simplicity 


circular  in 


.    I :         'v     :       .111.  .Ill  a  viTV  instruet- 
i  .       -.  .     .    ,1-      Tin-  remarks  in 

iihy  I. r  note. 

..i,  i  I  I  -.1  -i.i\N  II,  Mil.  -I ml  (Hit  a  neat  price 
iii-ir  sliei-ialty  is  albino  hee-s.  As  they  have 
monials,  we  judge  albinos  seem  to  find  con- 


LADIES ! 


For  $'i.50  you  can  use  a  iicw 
attachment  that  tits  «**.'/  ma- 
chine; and  if  has  turned  out 
ahed-quiltin  less  ihati  nitic- 
i:.  MZTCHJ^T.L,  Af/enf, 

Box  102,  HaitMihsi'Ule,  Ga. 
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We  have  aorain  increased  our  capacity  for  maliing 
the  "BOSS"  ONE-PIECE  SECTION,  aud  are  now 
ready  to  till  orders  on  short  notice.  We  would  ad- 
vise our  customers,  and  especially  Supply  Deal- 
ers, to 

ORDER  EARLY, 

^^And  not    Wait   until  the    Bush    Comes. 
We    will  not   manufacture    Hives   and    Shipping 
Crates  this  season,  as  we  have  fixed  over  all  our  ma- 
chinery for  making-  the  One-Piece  Sections. 

J.  FOKXCROOK  tV  CO. 

Watertown,  Wis.,  Dec.  1, 18S3.  6-7d 

Honey.  *  HoneyT 

Great  quantities  of  it,  and  great  quantities  of 
choicest  fruit  from  new  Cuthbert  raspberry.  I  have 
really  found  a  good  thing  at  last.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best  red  raspberry  grown;  so  say  those  who 
have  tested  it,  and  so  say  I.  Will  stand  heat  or  cold, 
wet  or  drouth.  Have  tested  it  now  for  two  years, 
and  am  really  surprised  at  the  quantities  of  honey 
gathered  from  the  blossoms:  and  that,  too,  when 
but  little  is  gathered  from  any  other  source:  bees 
contitiue  to  work  on  them  four  weeks. 

I  make  more  money  from  the  crop  of  berries  alone, 
than  from  any  crop  grown  on  thf  farm.  A  limited 
quantity  of  fine  plants  for  sale;  IM  doz.  for  $1.00  by 
mail,  or  $3  50  per  100  bv  rail. 

4-6d  DK.  B.  F.  KINNEY,  Bloomsburg,  Penn. 


MISSING, 

From  Kennev,  La.,  Fred  S.  Carrier,  who  was  in  the  employ  of 
E.  T.  Flanafcan  at  that  iilace,  16  miles  from  New  Orleans. "  He 
left  indications  of  mental  derancrement,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  has  eitlier  perisliert,  or  is  wanrlprinfr  nninna:  strantrors.  He 
was  on.'  ..f   Mr.  H.MUI..irs  In-t  yruvs  stud.-iits-n  l,i  ii-lit    young 


Slfl 


•li  wi:,kin.>s.  He  was  well 
.liii-.;  I.f.-iulture.  Will  any 
iiy  rliii-  to  IJie  whereabouts 
jf  the  above-deseriboil  jii'ison,  please  report  the  same  to 
.James  Heddon,  Dowayriao,  Jlieh.,  or  E.  T.  Flanagan,  Keuner, 
La.! 


gnine  t.-iii|MT.nii 
little  peculi;uitN 
there  was  a  stifli 

I'll'  ins   w: 

was  strong  and 
versed,  and  very 

enthusiast 
think  thrv 

DflTATnCC  -Ontario,  St.  Patrick, 
rlliniUkOi     num  Bonum;    lib., 


and  Mag- 
20e.;  3  lbs., 
SOc;  by  Ad.  Ex.;  by  mail,  20c.  a  lb.  extra. 
63        C.  Weckesser,  Marshallville,  Wayne  Co.,  O. 


B 


EES  of  all  kinds  at  prices  to  suit  purchasers,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

After  July  1st,  almost  (jlvcn  away. 

A.  W.  CHENEY, 
Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va. 


5tfdb 


Basswood     Sprouts^ 

FROM  1  TO  3  FEET  HIGH. 
$1.50  per  hundred;  $10.00  per  thousand.    All 
orders  should  be  in  before  April  1st,  1881,  to  receive 
attention. 
12S4tfd  HENRY  WIRTH.  r.OROniNO,  N.  Y. 


0500  lbs.  honey,  and  60  colonies  bees,  full  count, 
from  30  colonies,  spring  count. 

B^"  Circular  of  Italian  queens,  Dadant's  founda- 
tion, and  apiarian  supplies,  sent  on  application. 


6-7- 5d 


E.  F.  SMITH,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT,  SHADE,  AND  SILK  ! 

RUSSFAN  MULBERRY-TREES, about  18  in.  high, 
sent  postpaid  for  15c.  each,  or  $1  50  per  dozen. 
Smaller  size,  lOc,  or  $1.00  per  doz.    Order  early. 
Address  S.  P.  Y'ODER, 
6-7d  E.  Lewistown,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio. 

[LARK'S  QoMBlNATiON  QrATE 

HONEY-BOARD  and  SECTION-RACK. 
Practical,  sectional,  and  reversible;  neat,  cheap, and 
adaptable  to  different  sizes  of  hives  and  sections. 

CLARK'S  VISITOR  SMOKER! 
Latest  out.    Used  by  Bee-keepers  where  known,  as 
hands  are  free  to  manipulate  bees.    Light,  effective, 
and  durable.    Smoker,  20  cts.,and  C.C.  Crate,50  cts., 
postpaid.    Circulars  free. 

J.  W.  CLARK, 
6d  Box  34,  Moniteau,  Moniteau  Co.,  Mo. 


500  L.  COMBS  FOR  SALE. 

id  S.  A.  Shuci-:,  Liverpool,  Fulton  Co.,  111. 


T    IkT^ill    nVC^il    -3^0X1. 

-a-  MV  20-P.\GE  PRICE  LIST  OF 

ITALIAN,  CYPRIAN,  &  HOLY -LAND 
BEES,   NUCLEI    COLONIES, 

Queens,  and  Apiarian    Supplies,  by    sending   me 
your  address  on  a  postal  card. 
6d  H.  H.  BROWN,  Light  Street,  Col.  Co.,  Pa. 


HOW  TO  START  IN  BEES 

And  make  'em  pay.    See  Oliver  Foster's  circular 
on  bees,  queens,  and  fdn.  molds. 
.5lfd  b  MT.  VERNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 


DON'T  READ  THIS! 

My  Alsike  paid  me  a  net  profit  of  $60.00  per  acre 
last  year.    Send  for  price  list  of  seed. 

Also  Bees.  Queens,  and  Drones;  Fowls,  Small 
Fruits,  and  Potatoes. 

C.  IW.  GOODSPEED,  Thorn  Hill,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  COTTON,  GRAIN,  and  STOCK  FARM, 

Situated  on  the  Guadalupe  River  in  DeWitt  County, 
Texas,  containing  1000  acres,  450  inclosed,  and  200  in 
cultivation.  An  excellent  location  for  a  largo  apiary. 
Price  $10,000.    Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  A.  WIITIBISH, 
Itf-d-b  Cuero,  DeWitt  Co.,  Texas. 

ADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY.  WHOLE- 
SALE   AND   RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  3btfd 


(PUMOUfPoCK)  ^^^sm  SEASON  (brOHZEXtURKEYS) 
CHICKENS,  c.L.DAviDm'ra'E;;No'TON,w.vA.  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS. 
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HEDDON'S 

CIRCULAR 

Can  be  had  by  sending-  j'our  address  to 

JAMES  HEDDON,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

]^"State  if  you  had  his  for  1883.  3t     bfd 


200  COLONIES  OF 

ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALE. 

Tlil'  OUH  IMl'liOVJ£D  ITALIAyS. 

Send  for  Price  List.    Address 

Dr.  C.  W.  Young,  or  C.  F.  Lane, 


12-l-3-4-6d 


liEXlNGTON,  MO. 


Orders  for  Italian  queens  and  comb  foundation. 
Italian  queens,  untested,  before  June  1.  $1..50:  after 
June  1,  f  1.00.  Italian  queens,  tested,  before  June  1, 
$3.50:  atter  June  1.  $3.00.  lO^i  discount  on  orders  of 
5  or  more  to  one  address.  Printed  directions  for  in- 
troducine'  queens  sent  with  each  queen. 

Comb  fdn.  made  of  pure  beeswa.t,  1  in.  to  10,  fiOc. 
per  lb. ;  10  to  50.  5.5c. ;  50  to  100,  530.  For  thin  fdn.  for 
section  boxes,  add  .5c.  to  above  prices. 

We  i^uarantee  safe  arrival  of  queens  by  mail,  and 
fdn.  by  express  or  freight,  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  or 
Canada.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Send 
money  b.v  P.  O.  order,  registered  letter,  or  draft. 
Address  all  orders  to 

KENNKDY  &  L.EAHY, 
4-r2d  b       B:s  11,    HIGGIHSVILLE,  LAFAYETTE  CO.,  UO. 


1884. 

ITALIAN 
Untested 


1884. 

QUEENS. 
Queens    a    Specialty  ! 


We  are  on  the  market  with  a  fine  stock  of  bees  in 
erood  condition.  Will  be  ready  to  ship  queens  as 
usual,  April  1.  Send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue 
of  bees,  queens,  and  apiarian  supplies. 

T.  S.  HALIi, 
5tfdb  Klrby's  Creek,  Jackson  Co.,  Ala. 


THE  ALL-PDRPOSE  HIVE. 

Arranged  for  continuous  pnssage-ways,  continu- 
ous combs,  no  honey-board,  no  bee-space,  chatT  and 
8ingle-walled.no  patent.  Sample  in  fist.  Given 
fdn.,  sections,  etc.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMS, 

3-3-4-5-6-7d  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

BEES  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  30  or  40  hives  of  bees,  mostly  hybrids,  which 
I  would  like  to  dispose  of.  They  are  in  Simplicity 
hives.    Any  one  wanting  bees  can  address  me. 

H-  M.  Chapman,  Cnllamer,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 


O 


NE  SIX-HORSEPOWER  PORTABLE  BOILER 
for  sale  cheap.    Address 
5d.      R.  ECKERMANN  &  WILL,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


COMB-rODNDATION  MACHINES  FOR  SALE! 

Any  size,  $:i..50:  foundation  from  45  to  50  cts.,  as  to 
qualitv  and  quantity.  JOHN  PARIS, 

6-8-ifld  Town  House,  Smyth  Co.,  Va. 

WANTED.  — Italian   or   Hybrid     bees    in   L. 
frames,  in  exchange  for  first-class    double- 
barreled  breach-loadiner  shotgun,  nearlv  npw. 
CHAS.   P.  RAYMOND, 
6d  73!)  Republic  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


ILYMOUTH  ROCKS.  '^'     '""  " " 


PL  I  mUU  B  n    nUUAOi  Eg°:s  $1  50  per  13. 
Order  early;  couldn't,  snpniy  the  demand  last 
season.    Address    S.  P.  YODER, 
6-8-lOd  E.  Lewistown,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE ! 

QUEENS,     BEES,     COLONIES,     COMB 
FOUNDATION,  BROOD  AND   WIDE 
FRAMES,  SHIPPING-CRATES, 
HIVES,  HONEY-EXTRACTORS, 
HONEY-KNIVES,       BING- 
HAM   SMOKERS, 
PRIZE   HONEY-BOXES,   AND 
EVERYTHING  A  LIVE  BEE-KEEPER  NEEDS. 

l^^Send  us  an  order,  and  we  will  please  you,  we 
know.     Price  list  sent  on  application. 

F.  A.  SALISBURY  &  Co., 

GEDDES,  ONONDAGA   CO.,  N.  Y. 

3tfd-b 


DAD  ANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  l^^ast  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  &,  McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin,  Wis.:  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  III.;  Geo.  W.  House.  Fayetteville,  N. 
Y.,  Wm.  Ballantine,  Sago,  Ohio..  E.  S.  Armstrong, 
Jerseyville,  111.,  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  O.,  and  numer- 
ous other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples /ree,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  eompllnieiitary  and  unso- 
licited testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  IT'e  guarantee  every  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  event  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON. 

3btfd.  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


SEND 

m  m  mi  mwwi  m^  list 

—OF— 

M  aifl  SliicltF  M-lim 

—AND— 

Apiarian  Supplies  in  general. 

Good  work,  good  material,  low  prices,  and  satis- 
fied customers.    Try  us. 

S.  C.  &  J.  p.  WATTS, 
4  b  tf .  d  Murray,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

SEND  for  new  price  list  of  supplies  for  the  apiary. 
Hives  by  the  100  in  flat  cheap,  and  best  quality. 
Also  rakes  and  crHdles.     White's  pat.  wire  brace 
rake,  best  and  most  durable.    Send  for  price  by  the 
dozen. 

A.   D.  BENHAM, 

4tfd-b        OLIVET,      :      EATON  CO.,    :    MICH. 


SEES  JE'OIEl  a^L.I_iE! 
A  large  lot  of  Black  Bees  for  sale  cheap,  all  in 
good  condition.    Address  P.  H.  KING, 

llVitid-b  Henderson,  Henderson  Co.,  Ky. 
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Italian  Queens  $6  per  Poz 

Italian  queens,  raised  from  imported  or  pure 
American  stock.  Safe  arrival  warranted  from 
June  15  to  Oct.  15,  for  $1.00  each;  at  owner's  risk, 
75c  each,  or  7  for  $5  00.  With  25  dajs  to  fill  orders, 
fe.OO  per  dozen  the  year  round.  All  queens  at  own- 
er's risk  from  Oct.  15  to  June  15;  15.00  and  over  at  my 
expense  for  registered  letter  or  postoflice  money  or- 
der.   Address  DR.  JOHN  M.  PKICE. 

7-5d.  Tampa,  Hillsboro  Co.,  Florida. 


WAX-WORKS. 

I  will  work  wax  into  Dunham  foundation  during 
April  and  May,  at  10c  per  lb.  for  heavy,  and  loc  per 
lb.  for  light  fdn.    Will  make  any  size  not  larger  than 
11x19  inches.    Send  me  your  wax  and  insure  satis- 
faction.   Express  to  Fennvilie.         C.  W.  KING, 
Ganges,  Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 
Kal.vmazoo,  Mich.,  June  19, 1883. 
The  fdn.  Icoks  well,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  will  not  work 
well.  O.  B.  RaNNEY. 

Yp.sii.anti,  Mich..  June  21, 188"!. 
in  order,  but  is  beautiftil.    The  exe- 
Dr.  C.  F.  Ashley. 


76  STANDS  OF  ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALE. 

Prices,  15.50  each,  with  10  combs  below  and  above; 
without  upper  story,  ft  50.  Frames  17'.ix9i8.  Nice 
combs  —  little  drone.  Bees  bred  with  care  from  im- 
port d  and  choice  homebred  queens,  lleasons  for 
selling,  have  other  business.  Must  be  sold  by  June 
1, 1S84.    Safe  arrival  by  express  guaranteed. 

C.  KENDIG, 

7-9d.  Napcrville,  DuPage  Co.,  111. 


I^AILIAK  IBIEES  I 

Full  colonies,  with  tested  queen.  fs.OO;  with  im- 
portcd'queen,  $13;  hybrids,  $6.00.  Nuclei  cheap;  al- 
so bees  by  the  pound.  Untested  Southern  queens 
after  May  5.  Langstroth  hives,  crates,  smokers, 
fuel,  etc.       E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Decatur,  111.  7d 


Bees  for  Sale 

In  observing  and  plain  hives.    Address 

C.  H.  LUTTGENS, 
7.  No.  210  Jacoby  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1884.  FOURTEENTH   YEAR.  1884. 

Queens  —Italians  &  Syrians. 

Single  tested  queen,  of  either  variety,  -  -  $3..50 
Single  untested  queen,     "  "  -       -        1.25 

For  choice  extra  selected  queen,  .50  cents  additional. 
After  June  Ist.  tested  queens,  $3.00,  and  untested 
(laying  queens)  f  1.00.  Sent  by  mail,  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  W.  P.  HENDERSON, 

7-17d.  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  he  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  20  cents  each  insertion,  or  $3.00  per  year. 


$1.00  Queens. 

Names  imerted  in  this  department  the  first  time  with- 
nut  charge.    After,  20c  each  insertion,  or  $2,00  per  year 

Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  $1,00  each,  under  the  following 
conditions:  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  only  that  the  queen  be  reared 
from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced  to 
lay  when  they  were  shipped.  They  also  agree  to  re- 
turn the  money  at  any  time  when  customers  become 
impatient  of  such  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  sends  the  best  queens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  most  securely,  will  probably 
receive  the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  queens,  furnished  on  application  to  any 
of  the  parties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  imported  queen 
mother.  If  the  queen  arrives  dead,  notify  us  and 
we  will  send  you  another.  Probably  none  will  be 
sent  for  $1.00 before  July  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If  want- 
ed sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 
*A.  I.  Koot,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.    7tf 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  7tld 

*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O.  7tfd 

*Wm.  Ballantine,  Sago,  Musk.  Co.,  O.  7tfd 

*D.  G.  Eilmiston,  Adrian,  Len.  Co..  Mich.  2tfd 

*Jas.  A.  Nelson,  L.box  83,  Wyandott,  Wy.Co.,  Kan. 

6-5 
*James  P.  Sterritt,  Sheakleyville,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

10-3 
*Thos.  H.  Price,  New  Providence,  Mont.  Co.,  Tenn. 

•  5-15 
*n.  A.  McCord,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio.  5-15 

*Dr.  John  M.  Price.  Tampa,  Hillsboro  Co.,  Fla.    5- 1 
*S.  G.  Wood,  Birmingham,  JetT.  Co.,  Ala.  7tfd 

T.  H.  Combs,  Campbellsburg,  Henry  Co.,  Ky.  7 

*Jos.  Bvrne,  Baton  Rouge,  E.  Baton  R.  Co.,  La.  7-5 
*J.  W.  Keeran,  IOC  Washington  St.,  Bloomington. 

McLean  Co..  111.     7-17 
J.  W.  Newlove,  Columbus,  Franklin  Co.,  O.  7 

*\V.  W.  Turner,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.         7  5 


Hive    Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 

A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La.  7tfd 
M.  S.  West,  Flint.  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.  1-24 

Apiarian  Supply  Co.,  Wilton  Junction,  Mus.  Co.,  la. 

J.  W.  Newlove,  Columbus,  Franklin  Co.,  O.  7 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


I  shall  probably  have  about  40  black  queens;  will 
take  .50c  until  May  1 ;  after,  your  prices. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  March  4, 1884.       Z.  A.  Clark. 


ONK-PIECE  SECTIONS  $5  PER  M. 

LANGSTROTH,    SIMPLICITY,    AND     CHAFF 
HIVES,  COMB   FOUNDATION,  SMOKERS, 

AND  A    FULL  LINE   OF 

AglARIAW     SUPPIIES. 

DERR  &  KREIDER,    STERLING,  WHITESIDE  CO.,  ILL, 

QUEEN-BEES. 

Tested  Italians,  for  sale  now,  $3  00;  Dollar  queens 
next  month,  $1.35.    Imported  mothers. 
7-8d  S.  G.  WOOD,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE  AND    RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  3btfd 
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Underthishead  will  beln^piteti,  f  ree  oC  charge,  the  names  of 
all  those  having  honey  to  sell,  as  well  as  thoke  wanting  to  buy. 
Please  mention  how  much,  what  kind,  and  prices,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  general  thing,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  send  your 
ho»ey  away  to  be  sold  on  commission.  I£  near  home,  where 
yon  can  look  afterit,  itisoften  arery  good  way.  Byallmeans, 
de^'elop  your  home  market.  For  2.5  cents  we  "can  furnish  little 
boards  to  hang  up  in  your  doorvara.  with  the  words,  • '  Honey 
forSale,"  neatly  painted.  If  wanted  bv mail.  10  cents  extra  for 
p«stage.  Boards  saying  ' '  Bees  and  Queens  for  Sale, ' '  same 
pj-ice. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Cincinnati.— Hojicy  —  Ther*^  is  no  life  in  the 
mHi-ket.  Extracted  honey  sells  in  a  regular  way, 
and  in  its  wuated  channels,  without  any  ppeculfttive 
feeling  about  it.  J  t  brings  7®10o  on  arrival.  Comb 
honey  sells  slow  at  15@16c  fur  choice  from  store. 
Beeswax  is  in  good  demand,  and  brings  35c  tor  choice 
yellow.  Chas.  F.  Muth. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues, 

March  24,  1884.       Cincinnrtii,  O. 

Kansas  City.— Hojiey.— The  recent  concession  in 
prices  hns  brought  ordt^rs  in  quite  Jreely,and  stocks 
are  much  reduced.  (Choice  white  comb,  1  and  3  lb. 
sections,  bring  16  to  17c;  extracted  in  good  demand 
at  8  to  10c.  Jerome  TwiCHF.rx. 

Mar.  21, 1884.      Honey  Depot,  514  Walnut  St.,  K.C. 


St.  Louis.— Honey —Our  honey  market  continues 
very  dull,  with  no  prospect  ff  Improvement.  Only 
a  retai.  demand  for  comb  honey  at  14  to  16c  per  lb. 
for  small  packages  in  good  order.  Broken  combs,  10c. 
White  clover  in  good  condition,  worth  20c.  Extract- 
ed very  dull,  and  only  small  retail  demand.  Worth 
In  barrels,  6  to  7c;  in  small  cans,  9  to  10c,  retail. 

Beeswax.— Not  much  arriving.  Yellow,  35  to  36^ic. 
W.  T.  Anderson  &  Co., 

March  22, 1884.        104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Milwaukee,- J7o7iey.— At  this  time  the  honey 
trade  is  dull,  and  sales  light  for  choice  white.  1-lb. 
sections,  1.5@16n;  2-lb.  sections,  ]4@15c;  2  lb.  sec- 
tions, poor,  10@12'/4c;  extracted,  white,  9@10c;  ex- 
tracted, colored,  8(§j9c. 

Bc€su-'a.r.— Scarce,  and  wanted  at  30@35c. 

A.  V.  Bishop. 

Mar.  22, 1884.       81  &  83  Detroit  St.,  MilwauKee,  Wis. 


Chicago. -Honcy.-There  is  very  little  demand 
for  extracted  hone.v,  and  prices  are  easy  at  7  to  9c. 
Comb  honey  will  all  be  worked  off,  but  the  dem^ind 
that  does  exist,  asks  for  low  figures.  Prices  range 
from  12  to  18c  for  white  comb. 

Betsxvax,  30  to  35  c.  R.  A.  Burnett. 

March  20, 1884.     161  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  111. 


Cleveland.— Ho7(cy.— There  is  no  change  in  price 
of  honey.  We  notice  a  little  better  movement  of  1- 
Ib.  sections,  while  2-lhs.  are  still  slow.  Best  1-lh. 
pells  at  18c,  2  lbs  ,  ]fi@17c.  Second  quality,  15@16. 
Extracted,  no  sale.— Becsioa-C- Scarce  at  35c. 

A.  C.  Kendel, 

Mar.  23, 1884.  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Boston.— i7onpy.— We  have  nothing  new  to  note  as 
regards  the  sal*  of    honey.     Prices  are  about  the 
same,  and  we  are  trying  to  clean  up  our  stock. 
Blake  &  Kiplev. 

Mar.  22, 1884.  57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Detroit.— Ho?ify— The  honey  market  is  very  dull 
flt  present,  ihoueh  there  is  a  slight  demand  at  17® 
19c  —Beeswax— \ cry  scarce  at  30@;)5c. 

March  12, 1884.  A.  B.  W^eed,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I  have  2.500  lbs.  of  white  extracted  honey,  mostly 
clover,  thick  and  nice,  which  I  will  sell,  either  in 
waxed  barrels  at  Sets,  per  lb.,  or  in  new  tin  cans 
holding  40  Ihs  ,  for  10  cts.  per  lb.,  delivered  on  curs 
here.    Small  .samples  sent  free.  (\  Kendig. 

Naperville,  Dupage  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  28,  1884. 

For  Sale.— About  1000  lbs.  of  honey,  in  two  iron- 
bound  and  waxed  barrels— one  of  clover,  the  other 
fall  honey  from  mint.  Ho>v  near  to  10  cents  do  I 
hear,  on  board  of  cars  at  Muscoda,  Wis.? 

Orion,  Wis.  F.  L.  Snyder. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  B(\IGHT-BAND  APIARY. 

FrRlENDS:— The  last  time  I  appeared  under  the 
above  head  was  more  than  a  year  ago,  at 
1=  which  time,  as  some  will  remember,  I  laid 
much  stress  upon  the  superiority  of  my  queens. 
Well,  now  for  the  result:  Quite  a  number  of  queens 
were  sold,  and  the  next  season  (which  was  last  sum- 
mer) still  a  greater  number  were  sold;  in  fact,  I  had 
orders  for  more  than  1  could  raise;  consequently  I 
have  removed  from  my  old  place  (Greenville,  Tenn.), 
to  this  place,  that  1  might  raise  earlier  queens,  and 
have  facilities  for  raising  a  greater  number  of 
queens.  I  can  now  command  500  colonies  in  the 
quten  business,  if  necessary.  My  intention  is  to 
produce  queens  not  excelled  by  any.  Price,  untest- 
ed, but  laying,  in  April,  $1,40  each;  in  May.  $1.23 
each;  90  cents  each  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Tested 
oneens.  in  May,  $2.00;  the  rest  of  summer,  $1,75. 
The  above  are  Irom  importtd  Italian  queens; 
queens  bred  from  Kingsley's  improved  bees,  same 
price.  Kingsley's  improved  bee  is  simply  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Cyprian,  Itali«n.  and  Holy-Land  bees;  and 
in  reality  they  are  ahead  of  any  race,  both  for  color 
and  honey-gathering  propensities.  Sample  live 
workers  sent  for  3c  to  pa.v  postage. 

All   orders   promptly    attended   to;    safe   arrival 
guaranteed;  full  directions  sent  with  each  queen. 
Address  CHA-^.  KINGSLEY, 

0-14bd  Benton,  Bossier  Par,,  La. 


Who  can  furnish  me  a  copy  of  'Sears'  Wonders  of 
the  World"  ?    State  price.    W.  P.  Root,  Medina,  O. 

Sent  by  return  mail.  My  motto  is,  "A  fair  equiva- 
lent for  every  dollar  received."    Prices: 

Untested  queens  from  imported  mother,  April  and 
May,  $1.50;  June  and  July,  $1.25.  April  and  May, 
per  dozen,  $15. OU;  June  and  July,  per  dozen.  $12.00.  I 
will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  and  a  queen,  for 
$3.00.  Send  monev  orders  on  Hillsboro. 
7tf  db.       H.  A.  GOODRICH,  Massie,  Hill  Co.,  Texas. 

Eggs  for  Hatching, 

From  first-class  Brown  Leghorns.  Have  bred  them 
10  years.  Eggs  from  "Gem,"  whose  sire  and  mates 
won  lirst  premium  at  the  leading  prize  exhibitions 
in  Massachusetts  in  1883,  $2.00  per  di'zen. 

Also  Chas.  Downing,  Crescent  Seedling,  and  Sharp- 
less  strawberry-plants.  20  cents  per  doz.,  by  mail. 

7.  W.  C.  JENNISON  &  CO.,  Natick,  Mass. 


O 


NE  SfX-HORSE-POWER  PORTABLE  BOILER 
for  sale  cheap.    Address 
')d.      R.  EC  K  RUM  ANN  &  WILL,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

^00  yr     6  Warranted  Queens  for  S5. 00.   ROOK 

l004i  Write  tor  circular.  iOO^i 

7d.       J.T.WILSON,       -      Mortonsville,  Kv. 


D 


adant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale  and  retail. 
See  advertisement  in  anotber  column. 
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NOTES    FR09I    THE    BANNER    APIARY. 

KO.  53. 
SECTIONS,    PROPOLIS,    ETC. 

fRIEND  ROOT:— In  my  last  article  I  said  that, 
when  next  1  wrote,  I  would  review  the  articles 
—  on  pages  236  and  285,  Vol.  X. ;  but  as  you  have 
advanced  nearly  the  same  ideas  in  your  reply  to  my 
last  articles  as  you  did  upon  pages  326  and  285, 1  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  go  back  and  "rake  up" 
those  articles,  so  I  will  only  reply  to  your  remarks 
on  page  188,  current  volume. 

To  the  great  mass  of  thinking,  practical  bee-keep- 
ers, I  propound  the  question:  Where  do  bees  put 
propolis?  Now  just  think  a  moment ;  for  what  pur- 
pose do  they  use  it?  Isn't  it  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  cracks  that  they  use  it?  Do  they,  as  a  rule, 
put  it  anywhere,  except  where  two  surfaces  meet? 
friend  Root  says  that  the  outside  of  sections  must 
be  protected,  otherwise  they  will  be  covered  with 
propolis.  I  have  just  this  moment  left  my  writing, 
and  examined  about  500  brood-frames,  some  of 
which  have  been  in  use  several  years.  Where  they 
touched  any  thing,  or  where  they  were  t)c/-.v  rough, 
they  were  propolized  (  but  where  they  were  planed 
smooth,  and  touched  nothing,  there  was  not  a  parti- 
cle of  propolis.  I  also  examined  the  inside  of  about 
50  old  hives.  At  the  corners,  or  where  a  frame  had 
swung  against  the  side,  was  propolis;  otherwise,  not. 
If  the  bees  of  Medina  put  propolis  upon  plain, 
stnooth  surfaces,  that  are  in  contact  with  nothing, 
they  behave  dlfiferently  from  the  bees  of  Rogers^ 


ville.  Now,  if  brood-frames  and  hives  that  hnvo 
been  in  use  f>>r  years  are  free  from  propolis,  except 
where  two  surfaces  meet,  why  should  we  expect  the 
smooth  surface  of  sections  to  become  propolized  at 
those  places  where  they  touch  nothing,  when  they 
seldom  remain  in  a  hive  more  than  a  month?  Whea 
sections  are  put  into  wide  frames  there  is  a  crack  all 
around  each  section;  or,  in  .other  words,  two  sur- 
faces meet  all  around  both  sides  of  each  section, 
while  in  the  Heddon  case  the  top  and  bottom  bars  of 
the  sections  touch  noViiiii),  except  at  their  ends; 
hence  they  remain  entirely  free  from  propolis,  ex- 
cept at  the  ends.  Upon  this  point  I  am  not  obliged 
to  depend  upon  theory,  for  I  /.note,  from  experience, 
that,  except  where  they  touch  something,  the  sec- 
tions remala  entirely  free  from  propolis.  If  sec- 
tions could  be  aOrially  suspended,  exactly  bee-space 
from  each  other,  they  would  remain  entirely  free 
from  propolis. 

Considerable  has  been  said  of  late  in  favor  of 
"continuous  passage-ways"  in  the  surplus  depart- 
ment; but  I  should  object  to  them.  When  placing 
one  tier  of  sections  upon  another,  bees  would  be 
crushed,  while  the  top  and  bottom  bars  of  the  sec- 
tions would  be  glued  fast  to  the  sections  above  and 
below  them.  If  there  is  nothing  between  the  sec- 
tions and  the  brood-frames,  the  bees,  by  means  of 
brace-combs,  not  propolis,  will  connect  the  top-bars 
of  the  frames  with  the  bottom-bars  of  the  sections; 
but  the  Heddon  slat,  or  skeleton  honey-board,  most 
effectually  prevents  this.  When  the  Heddon  cases 
are  tiered  up,  the  sections  in  each  case  arc  exactly 
bee-space  from  those  in  the  case  above  or  in  the  one 
below,  and  there  are  no  brace-combe  built  between 
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the  cases  of  sections,  and  no  propolis  placed  upon 
the  top  and  bottom  bars,  except  at  their  ends.  ! 

I  want  no  case  with  slats  to  support  the  sections.  ! 
The  bees  will  put  propolis  along  the  edges  of  the 
bottom-bars  of  the  sections  where  they  rest  upon 
the  slats.    The  width  of    the    sections    can  not   be 
varied,  without  taking  out   the  slats  and  changing 
their  widths  and  positions;  and   it  would  be  difficult  ; 
to  remove  the  sections,  while  the  slats  might  sag  | 
under  the  weight  of  the  hon^y. 

]n  regard  to  side  storing  versus  top  storing,  it  ap-  j 
pears  to  me  in  about  this  light:  If  you  squeeze  an 
orange,  the  juice  must  go  somewhere;  and  if  you 
squeeze  (contraci)  the  brood-nest  until  the  queen 
can  keep  it  full  of  brood,  the  honey  must  he  stored 
"somewhere"  (mtsidc  of  the  brood-nest;  and  if 
there  is  no  space  at  the  side,  it  is  of  necessity  stored 
above;  and  by  tiering  up,  there  is  no  dilliculty  in 
giving  all  the  room  that  is  needed.  But  let  us  sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  little  more  i 
honey  can  be  obtained  by  the  side-storing  method, 
would  it  not  be  more  profitable,  and  very  much  more 
pleasant,  to  put  a  few  more  bees  in  the  i.piary,  and 
then  adopt  the  simple  top-storing,  tiering-up  plan, 
which  conres  the  nearest  to  running  itself  of  any 
system  with  which  I  am  acquainted? 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Eogersville,  Mich.,  March  21,  18S1. 

I  know  there  is  great  difference  in  locality, 
in  regard  to  this  matter  of  propolis,  friend 
II. ;  but  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  locality 
where  bees  brought  so  little  that  it  would  not 
injure  smoothly  planed  wood.  Perhaps  you 
would  say  thnt  the  varnish  with  which  they 
cover  the  inside  surface  of  both  smooth  and 
rough  work  is  not  propolis ;  but  in  our  local- 
ity it  is  a  substance  that  discolors  the  wood, 
and  renders  the  sections  unsightly  and  un- 
salable ;  and  more  than  that,  they  very  often 
daub  their  propolis,  too,  all  over  the  smooth 
surfaces.  During  the  height  of  the  clover 
season,  sections  may  be  taken  off  as  soon  as 
sealed,  so  as  to  be  almost  free  from  this  glue, 
or  varnish ;  but  at  a  special  time  in  July, 
during  the  basswood  bloom,  or  about  the 
time  it  closes,  they  begin  to  bring  in  propolis 
in  enormous  quantities,  daubing  the  quilts, 
enameled  sheets,  sections,  brood-frames,  and 
every  thing  else,  in  such  a  way  that,  when 
you  go  to  handle  a  hive,  your  lingers  often 
get  stuck  together  so  yon  are  almost  depriv- 
ed of  the  use  of  them.  This  surplus  propolis 
is  not  confined  to  Medina,  either  ;  for  I  have 
seen  it  in  different  States,  and  bee-keepers 
have  written  about  it  in  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Still,!  know  tliere  are  local- 
ities where  comparatively  little  of  it  is 
found.  If  the  brethren  are  content  to  have 
sections  put  on  their  tables  after  the  bees 
have  traveled  over  the  woodwork  and  var- 
nished it,  by  all  means  let  them  do  so.  We 
seem  to  have  got  to  the  matter  at  last,  that, 
with  the  Ileddon  system,  we  must  dispense 
with  separators  (or  make  a  separator  for 
each  single  section,  which  I  should  say  was 
not  to  be  thought  of),  and  also  consent  to  let 
the  bees  varnish  over  the  bottom-bars  of 
our  sections. 

Away  back  in  1870,  the  plan  of  supporting 
sections  in  the  way  Ileddon  does,  was  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  (see  page  4,  Jan.  No., 
187G),  and  a  good  many  of  us  adopted  it. 
quite  extensively.     In  our  own  apiary  we 


used  it  two  seasons.  It  was  then  abandon- 
ed, as  I  supposed,  by  universal  consent,  be- 
cause so  much  scraping  had  to  be  done  on 
the  bottom-bars  of  the  sections.  The  ar- 
rangement figured  there  was  by  folded  tins; 
but  Mr.  J.  E.  Moore,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
(see  page  b2,  Apr.  No.,  1876),  gives  us  full  di- 
rections, with  bill  of  stuff  needed,  for  mak- 
ing the  Ileddon  crate,  using  strips  of  Bussia 
iron  instead  of  tin.  About  a  year  ago  friend 
Heddon  sent  us  a  slatted  honey-board  to  be 
used  under  the  sections,  and  this  might  be 
usfed  in  combination  with  the  plan  of  sup- 
porting mentioned  above  ;  but  I  should  con- 
sider it  rather  too  much  machinery.  I  know 
tliere  are  those  who  still  persist  in  using  this 
old  and  abandoned  idea;  but  I  have  always 
thought  their  locality  did  not  abound  in  pro- 
polis as  ours  does,  or  they  would  not  use  the 
arrangement  very  long. 

In  regard  to  bning  able  to  vary  the  width 
of  sections :  After  We  once  decide  on  the 
proper  width,  I  can  not  see  any  very  great 
reason  for  having  different  widths.  Still,  it 
maybe  easily  accomplished  with  the  wide 
frames,  for  we  can  make  these  any  width  we 
choose.  ^Vith  the  combined  crate  we  can 
also  have  any  width  we  choose  by  replacing 
the  bottom-bars  with  such  a  width  as  seems 
desirable. 

In  regard  to  side  and  top  storing,  perhaps 
it  may  be  best  to  take  a  rising  vote  on  it,  as 
it  were.  Suppose  somebody  prepare  a  table 
containing  the  names  of  the  great  honey- 
producers  of  the  land,  and  see  how  many 
have  discarded  side  storing  entirely.  These 
are  momentous  questions ;  for  not  only  do 
bee-keepers  want  to  know,  but  manufactur- 
ers of  hives  and  sections  would  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  know  how  they  should  make  their 
hives  and  sections  to  offer  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages to  honey-raisers.  It  might  be  well, 
however,  in  considering  these  questions,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  ground  that  has  been  gone 
over  in  the  back  volumes  of  our  bee-journals. 

WIRING  FRAMES  FOR  FOUNDATIOIV. 

ALSO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  A  MACHINE   FOR  DOING   IT. 

wTis  wonderful,  what  a  general  turning 
J^  there  has  been  toward  wired  frames.  It 
— '  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  idea  was 
first  suggested,  and  now  the  custom  has  be- 
come so  universal,  of  having  all  brood- 
frames  strengthened  by  wires,  that  only  yes- 
terday we  sent  an  order  to  the  wire  manufac- 
turers  for  a  wliole  ton  of  No.  30  tinned  wire. 
When  we  first  began  to  wire  combs,  plain 
iron  wire  was  used,  and  it  was  very  soon  re- 
I)orted  that  the  l»ees  disliked  the  wire  ;  and 
where  larvic  rested  against  it,  the  action  of 
the  food  on  the  wire  produced  rust,  killing 
the  larvte.  Very  soon,  however,  C.  R.  Car- 
lin  (the  same  friend  who  gave  iis  the  founda- 
tion -  cutter)  suggested  that  we  use  tinned 
wire  ;  and  in  just  a  few  weeks,  reports  came 
from  right  and  left  that  the  tinned  wire 
worked  all  right,  and  that  good  healthy  bees 
were  hatched  right  on  the  wires.  That  the 
coating  of  wire  may  be  perfect  on  every  inch 
of  it,  the  ton  we  are  having  made  now  is  to 
be  double  tinned.  The  wire  is  beautiful  to 
look  at  as  it  comes  in  coils  from  the  factory, 
shining  like  burnished  silver.    As  the  coat- 
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ing  is  pure  tin,  it  is  not  acted  on  by  any  of 
the  juices  or  acids  tliat  may  be  found  in  tlie 
bee-hive.  After  one  set  has  been  hatched  in 
the  cells,  the  wire  is  protected  by  a  thin 
silky  cocoon ;  and  then  it  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  just  like  any  natural  comb. 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  wire.  While  No.  o(i  is  used  by 
the  Given  press,  we  have  decided  that  it  is 
altogether  too  light  for  our  combs.  For  al- 
most every  comb  in  our  apiary  is  liable  to  be 
shipped,  iierhaps  clear  across  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  we  want  it  secure 
enough  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  breaking 
down.  While  No.  36  wire  broke  quite  often, 
we  have  never  yet  had  a  case  where  No.  ;>() 
has  broken  after  it  was  ])ut  in  the  frames. 
C^uite  a  number  of  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  how  many  wires  should 
be  put  into  an  ordinary  L.  frame.  (Jur  de- 
cision has  been  that  it  requires  just  about 
seven  wires.  If  a  tin  bar  takes  tbe  place  of 
the  central  one,  only  six  wires  are  needed. 
We  find  the  tin  bar  a  necessity  to  prevent 
springing  the  top  and  bottom  bars  toward 
each  other ;  and  then  with  the  diagonal 
wires  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  sagging, 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  it  about  complete. 
In  the  cut  in  our  price  list,  the  spaces  are  all 
equal  — that  is,  the  wires  are  set  the  same 
distance  from  the  end-bars  they  are  from 
each  other.  As  this  necessitates  fastening 
the  fdu.  to  the  end-bars,  which  is  some- 
what troublesome  to  do,  we  now  bring  the 
outside  wires  within  one  inch  of  the  end- 
bars,  spacing  the  whole  of  them  a  little 
further  apart ;  in  practice  we  lind  it  holds 
the  foundation  perfectly. 

The  question  now  comes.  How  shall  we 
fasten  the  wires  in  the  frames  V  Many  de- 
vices have  been  suggested  and  used,  as  our 
readers  are  aware  ;  but  we  have  found  noth- 
ing so  cheap  and  simple  as  drilling  holes  in 
the  top  and  bottom  bar,  by  means  of  the 
machine  shown  below : 

MACIIIXE  FOR  I'lERCIIsrO  TOP  AND  BOTTOM 

BARS   OF   r.KOOD-FRAMES. 

Seven  small 
mandrels  are 
arranged  side 
by  side  in  an 
iron  frame. 
Each  man- 
drel has  a 
chuck  in  the 
end,  for  hold- 
in  g  a  drill. 
When  we  first 
made  the  ma- 
chine we  used 
ordinary  twist 
drills  ;  but  as 
a  great  nianv 
got  broke,  we 
were  surpvis- 
ed to see  that  a 
steel  wire  nail 
tlattened  like 
a  c  o  m  m  o  n 
brad-awl,  would  drill  just  as  fast  as  a  twist 
drill,  and  if  broken,  the  expense  was  noth- 
ing. These  mandrels  are  run  by  seven  belts 
from  an  iron  pullev,  or  drum,  below.  The 
drive-pulley,  for  attaching   power,  is   not 


shown  in  the  cut.  The  operator  sits  at  the 
left  of  the  machine,  takes  a  bundle  of  bars 
in  his-fingers,  and  lays  them  on  the  ways  in 
front  of  the  drills.  They  are  then  crowded 
squarely  up,  and  four  or  five  are  pierced  at 
once.  \V  here  the  tin  bar  goes,  a  drill  is  used 
slightly  larger,  although  not  large  enough  to 
let  the  end  of  the  bar  go  through.  This 
larger  hole  guides  the  girls  in  putting  the 
loop  of  tinned  wire  through  it,  and  it  also 
facditates  slipping  the  tin  bar  in  just  where 
it  is  wanted.    (See  page  2:;s  ) 

Perhaps  more  than  one  of  our  friends  have 
had  some  experience  in  getting  this  fine 
tinned  wire  tangled  up.  If  your  time  is  val- 
uable you  might  as  well  throw  the  tangled 
coil  away  and  buy  a  new  one.  The  coil 
shoidd  be  unwound  on  a  pair  of  swifts,  or 
something  similar.  Here  is  a  letter,  just  at 
hand,  from  a  friend  who  tells  how  he  does  it: 

Speaking  of  wire  on  spools,  I  djii't  like  it.  If  you 
have  ever  told  U3  how  to  mannga  a  pound  of  wire 
without  snarlinH-  or  kinking  it,  I  have  not  heard  the 
sound  of  your  voice.  With  my  little  reel  I  can  un- 
reel a  pound  without  a  kink;  and  the  many  pounds 
you  send  out  to  persons  who  have  not  much  knack 
and  no  experience  with  the  "  frisky  critter,"  you 
should  send  a  reel,  or  instructions  for  keeping  it  in- 
side of  a  10-acre  lot,  at  least.  Below  find  a  sketch  of 
mine: 


3    —  

I        2 la  2 
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TOWEL-RACK    REEL. 

A  piece  of  ^-inch  pine,  11  inches  long,  2'.i  wide, 
forks  cut  as  at  1;  pass  a  2'.i  wire  nail  through  a 
large  thread  spool  at  the  dotted  line;  after,  you  slip 
the  11-inch  piece  through  an  axle,  2  (mine  is  a  piece 
of  broom-handle),  with  a  '2}i  wire  nail,  3,  to  revolve 
in  a  slot  at  the  end  of  arms  that  may  be  fastened  to 
the  coiling,  or  where  the  reel  is  out  of  the  way  when 
not  wanted.  Spring  Vi  lb.  or  1  lb.  over  the  spooU; 
fasten  the  end  of  wire  you  don't  want,  and  gently 
pull  the  end  you  do  want.  H.  M.  H. 


reversible:  fraities. 

FRIEND  BUCHANAN  GIVES  US    SOMETHING   FROM  AC- 
TUAL   EXPERIENCE. 

fjHE  winter  of  1K80  '81  being  the  most  trying  on 
bees  of  any  we  have  ever  had,  destroying  95 
'  per  cent  of  the  bees  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, was  preceded  by  the  poorest  honey  season  we 
ever  saw.  When  the  honey  so.isnn  was  past,  there 
was  not  an  average  of  5  lbs.  of  honey  to  the  hive.  It 
was  thought  at  that  time  by  some  who  had  experi- 
mented with  grape  susar,  that  it  was  safe  feed  for 
bees  when  used  with  syrup,  equal  parts,  made  of 
best  granulated  sugar.  Then  thinking  this  a  less  ex- 
pensive food,  our  bee-keepers  here  fed  this  stuff, 
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which  might  have  done  in  an  open  winter;  but  that 
winter  seemed  to  have  no  mercy.  Out  of  my  80  col- 
onies, but  15  got  through,  and  none  of  them  occu- 
pied more  than  one  or  two  combs  before  the  first  of 
May.  at  which  time  brood  began  to  hatch.  These 
few  little  squads  of  bees  were  increased  thai  season 
toTOheavy  colonies,  and  a  few  hundred  pounds  of 
surplus  honey. 

And  now  comes  my  first  experience  with  reversed 
frames.  When  these  15  weak  stocks  occupied  to  the 
full  capacity  the  brood  department,  I  filled  the  sec- 
ond stories  with  frames  of  brood  combs,  placing 
these  upside  down,  letting  the  top-bars  of  upper  and 
lower  frames  come  close  together,  thinking  by  this 
arrangement  the  queens  would  more  readily  go  to 
depositing  eggs  in  upper  frames.  These  frames  were 
held  at  a  proper  distance  apart  by  a  device  similar 
to  that  used  on  frames  when  shipping  colonies,  and 
the  frames  covered  with  quilts.  About  all  of  these 
combs  placed  in  this  position  lacked  from  !4  to  ^  of 
an  inch  of  touching  the  bottom-bar  of  frame.  After 
the  bees  had  gathered  honey  pretty  freely  for  a  few 
days  I  examined  them,  and  was  surprised  and  pleas- 
ed to  find  the  new  order  of  affairs  within.  The 
combs  were  all  built  up  solid  inside  the  frames,  and 
well  fastened.  All  were  now  divided,  making  30  full 
stocks,  at  once,  and  again  these  were  treated  as  be- 
fore, to  a  full  set  of  frames  of  comb,  and  soon  built 
up,  and  in  a  short  time  again  divided,  giving  me  60 
full  colonies.  By  taking  frames  of  brood  and  bees 
from  these  as  they  grew  strong,  another  ten  colonies 
were  created,  and  about  all  my  combs  built  up  solid 
in  frames.  By  this  process  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
get  all  your  combs  attached  to  all  parts  of  the  frame. 

I  like  this  order  of  things,  but  I  am  not  certain 
that  it  will  ever  pay  to  make  the  expense  of  arrang- 
ing the  frames  with  reversible  projections.  The  ad- 
vantage supposed  to  be  gained  by  this  up  ending 
business  might  be  more  imaginary  than  real.  True, 
all  the  honey,  or  almost  all,  could  be  forced  into  the 
surplus  boxes;  but  suppose  it  was  (by  all  this  un- 
timely disturbance  of  the  bees  while  they  are  busy 
at  work  in  the  sections,  tending  to  check  work  and 
confuse  for  a  time),  would  the  loss  In  honey,  loss  In 
time  to  the  bee-keeper,  and  all,  more  than  balance 
the  little  gain?  That  is,  suppose  you  did  induce 
them  all  to  store  the  honey  above,  and  take  it  off  and 
get  your  money  for  it,  is  that  all  the  use  you  ever  ex- 
pect to  have  for  these  bees?  What  will  they  do  for 
stores  to  winter  on?  fill  up  with  fall  honey?  Yes; 
but  in  most  places  none  is  gathered.  Feed  sugar  to 
all  that  pile  of  bees?  Why,  that  is  too  much  work 
for  me,  and  it  will  pay  no  man.  Besides,  if  you  were 
seen  feeding  so  much  stuff,  people  would  get  an  Idea 
that  you  make  your  own  honey.  Some  claim  that, 
by  reversing  the  frames,  pure  Italians  are  induced 
to  put  their  honey  in  boxes.  Well,  I  will  say  to  you, 
if  I.have  got  to  hang  about  a  hive  of  bees  that  must 
be  "upset"  every  few  days,  in  order  to  get  any 
honey  out  of  them,  you  may  count  me  out.  I  don't 
want  any  of  that  kind  of  stock;  but  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  all  lovers  of  bright,  quiet  bees  have 
the  kind  that  take  coaxing  to  get  them  to  put  haney 
in  sections,  and,  for  that  matter,  anu  place  else.  If  I 
had  a  strain  of  bees  that  was  backward  about  stor- 
ing in  the  upper  stories,  I  would  set  about  improv- 
ing its  "higher"  intellectual  power  (if  by  no  other 
means),  by  infusing  a  little  black  or  German  blood 
into  its  make-up.  This  process  is  inexpensive,  and 
it  will  "  fetch  'em  "  every  time.  I  like  real  improve- 
mants  that  will  pay;  but  when  I  see  so  much  re- 


versing and  revising  in  our  business,  and  useless  de- 
vices that  are  only  notions  of  improvements,   and 
causing  beginners  and  the  uninitiated  and  unwary 
to  "fool  away"    their  hard   earnings,  I  feel  like 
sounding  the  alarm  of  caution.     J.  A.  Buchanan. 
Holliday's  Cove,  W.  Va  ,  March  13, 1884. 
Why,  friend  J3.,  you  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  you  have  struck  upon  a  big  thing. 
You  have  told  us  how  we  can  use  the  frames 
we  have  got,  as  reversible  frames,  without 
doing  a  thing  with  them,  or  without  add- 
ing a  copper  in  the  way  of  expense.    After  I 
I  read  your  letter  I  went  and  got  some  Sim- 
plicity hives  and  frames,  and  found  they 
would  go  in  upside  down  as  well  as  in  any 
oilier  way.    Another  thing,  putting  the  top- 
birs  tight  together  gives  us  one  great  sheet 
of  comb,  17  5-8  X  IS  l-l.     You  see,  the  queen 
when  she  gets  under  way  can  just  swing  in 
I  a  great  big  circle,  skipping  over  double  top- 
'  bars  when  she  comes  to  them.    The  only 
I  trouble  is  in  getting  the  upper  story  on  with 
I  the  frames  all  in.     We  can  put  in  about  half 
i  of  them  without  any  trouble,  by  just  turn- 
ing them  diagonally  as  we  set  them  down, 
and  swinging  them'around  into  place.    Your 
idea  of  the  spacing-boards  (tigured  in  our 
price   list)    solves   the    problem,    however, 
,  Take  a  spacing-board,  and,  with  a  saw,  cut 
!  it  up  into  strips  so  that  each  strip  contains 
i  notches  to  slip  over  and  space  the  frames. 
:  Now  put  the  upper  set  of  frames  on  with 
top-bars  down;  slip  on  enough  spacing  strips 
to  keep  them  in  place  ;  now  slip  down  your 
upper  story,  and  there  you  are  with  the' up- 
per set  of  frames  reversed.    When  you  want 
to  get  them  out,  you  will  have  to  cut  the  at- 
tachment all  around  where  the  combs  come 
next  to  the  hive,  and  slip  the  hive  off ;  then 
I  we  can  put  them  back,  right  side  up  if  you 
choose.    Now,  friends,  all  of  you  can  test 
reversible  frames,  without  making  anything 
different.    If  a  crate  to  hold  sections  is  put 
i  over  them,  it  will  have  to  be  made  so  as  to 
:  drop  down    a   little,  because   the  bottom- 
bars  are  a  little  lower  down  than  the  top- 
bars  usually  are,  the  bee-spaces  being  tilled 
tight  between  the  upper  and  lower  stories. 
i  The  spacing-boards  tigured  in  our  price  list 
are  not  the   thing,  how^ever,  for  they  are 
made  to  hold  nine  frames  instead  of  ten.    If 
you  have  nine  combs  in  the  brood-chamber, 
however,  it  will  woik  all  right. 


BUYINCi  BEES    IN    THE   BROOD,  VS.  BV 
THE  POUND. 


fjj HE  convenience  of  receiving  live  bees  by  the 
pound,  where  a  person  has  combs  on  which  to 
— '  place  them,  can  not  be  denied;  and  where  a 
person  has  a  weak  swarm  with  a  valuable  queen,  a 
pound  of  bees,  more  or  less,  turned  in  with  them 
just  sets  them  booming.  But  as  transporting  bees 
In  that  way  is  almost  unavoidably  attended  with  a 
groat  deal  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  bees,  and 
consequent  loss  to  the  shipper,  a  more  natural  way 
of  moving  them  becomes  very  desirable. 

The  beauty  of  sending  bees  in  sealed  brood,  esti- 
mated by  the  thousand,  is  apparent  to  any  one;  and 
in  pleading  for  this  method  of  estimating  and  ship- 
ping bees,  I  have  not  overlooked  the  "important 
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point"  of  the  confusion  in  frames.  I  have  "racked 
my  brain  "  to  remedy  that  point,  until  I  am  sure  I 
have  it,  if  all  parties  will  agree  to  it.  Let  the  case 
be  light  and  strong,  well  ventilated,  and  so  arranged 
that  an  entrance  can  be  easily  opened  at  the  bottom 
on  one  side,  or  end.  Have  all  the  brood  as  near  the 
hatching-point  as  possible.  Let  the  buyer  place  the 
case  on  his  hive,  with  the  entrance  directly  over  the 
entrance  to  the  hive;  or  the  case  may  be  placed  in 
front,  and  close  to  the  hive.  There  the  bees  can  be 
allowed  to  fly  for  a  few  days  until  all  are  hatched, 
when  they  can  be  turned  into  the  hive,  and  the  case 
removed.  If  there  is  a  queen  with  the  nucleus,  she 
should  be  confined  by  a  wire  screen  or  perforated 
zinc  division-board,  to  one  or  two  of  the  combs  until 
the  brood  is  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  hatched^ 
when  Pho.  with  most  of  the  hatched  bees,  should  be 
put  into  the  hive,  and  the  case  left  until  the  rest  are 
hatched,  ^s  hen  they,  too,  can  be  turned  into  the  hive, 
and  the  case  and  combs  returned  to  the  shipper. 
Thus  if  ihp  bujer  will  order  a  little  earlier,  he  can 
get  his  bees  in  a  more  compact  form,  estimated  just 
as  accurately,  and  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper,  than  he 
can  by  the  pound;  and  with  a  trille  more  atf ending 
to,  he  can  have  them  transferred  from  the  combs 
in  which  he  receives  them  to  his  own. 

There  are  circumstances  under  which  it  is  far 
more  convenient  to  receive  bees  alive  and  full 
grown,  than  in  any  other  way.  Therefore  let  us 
work  to  improve  the  conditions  in  which  we  ship 
them,  by  the  pound,  until  we  can  send  them  900 
miles  in  the  hottest  weather,  without  loss.  Still,  I 
for  one  shall  try  to  persuade  my  customers  to  take 
them  in  the  brood,  estimated  by  the  thousand,  when- 
ever It  is  possible  for  them  so  to  do.     S.  C.  Perry. 

Portland,  Mich.,  March  17,  18SL 

A>ry  good,  friend  P.  Your  plan  will  work, 
and  I  believe  has  been  adopted,  to  get  the 
brood  out  of  the  unshapely  bits  of  comb 
while  transferring.  The  objections  are, 
briefly,  as  I  see  them,  in  most  hives  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  solid  patches  of  brood  all 
hatching  about  the  same  time.  In  fact,  we 
usually  find  more  or  less  unsealed  larv?e 
along  with  the  sealed  brood.  We  shall  have 
to  put  bees  with  this  to  take  care  of  it,  and 
these  bees  will  have  to  stay  in  their  shipping- 
boxes  till  the  brood  is  hatched.  If  the  queen 
is  with  them  she  will  be  laying  all  the  while, 
and  they  won't  want  to  get  out.  After  the 
bees  are  hatched,  the  comb  would  be  lost, 
and  the  nicest  place  for  a  queen  to  lay  is  in 
the  cells  left  unoccupied  by  hatching  bees, 
besides  the  loss  of  the  biood-comb.  The 
shipper  may  either  cut  the  brood  from  combs 
from  his  own  hives,  or  use  little  frames,  both 
of  which  plans  we  consider  bad.  Let  me 
digress  a  little. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  invented  a  machine 
to  tie  grain-bags.  It  was  a  piece  of  brass 
spring  wire,  corrugated  by  stringing  out  a 
coil.  On  each  end  was  a  small  leaden  bullet. 
Put  it  around  a  bag,  slip  under  one  of  the 
small  bullets,  pull  on  both  ends,  and  the  bag 
was  tied  securely.  It  was  untied  in  an  in- 
stant by  slipping  the  bullet  under  the  wire, 
which  could  be  done  even  with  your  mittens 
on.  I  was  going  to  get  it  patented  when  my 
brother  ''Marslr'  suggested  we  should  look 
at  new  inventions  is  this  way.    Said  he,— 

"Brother  Ame,  suppose  all  the  world  had 
tied  bags  with  your  brass  wire  with  bullets 


on  the  end,  and  then  suppose  somebody 
should  come  along  who  liad  invented  strings, 
wouldn't  we  all  iiave  considered  the  strings 
a  big  invention  V 

The  argument  so  discouraged  me  that  I 
dropped  it  right  there.  Priend  lleddon  pre- 
sents the  same  idea  in  a  recent  article. 
Now,  1  would  suggest  to  you,  suppose  we 
had  been  shipping  bees  in  the  way  you  men- 
tion, and  somebody  had  suggested  sending  a 
whole  frame,  to  be  lifted  right  out  of  one 
hive,  and  set  right  into  the  hive  of  the  pur- 
chaser Avheii  received.  Of  course,  either 
way  necessitates  a  universal  standard  frame; 
and  my  opinion  is,  there  is  no  use  talking 
about  getting  along  without  it.  In  fact,  we 
have  a  standard  frame;  for  more  than  one 
himdred  thousand  people  are  using  a  frame 
of  one  standard  dimension,  and  these  peo- 
l)le  buy  and  sell  and  manufacture  hives  and 
frames  that  work  interchangeably  any  way. 
Mow,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  finding  so 
much  fault.  I  want  to  say  that  your  idea  of 
selling  bees  in  the  shape  of  sealed  brood  is 
//(('  way,  and  we  must  all  come  to  it.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  buy  and  sell 
drones  that  I  know  of,  for  drones  can  not  be 
shipped  alive  — at  least,  I  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it. 


BRUSHES    FOR    BRISHIIVQ    OFF    BEES 
FROM  THE  COMBS. 

ANOTHER   I3IPROVEMEKT. 

M  FTER  the  notice  of  friend  Cook's  death 
ym  last  fall,  there  was  quite  a  little  in- 
"^  quiry  for  his  improved  brushes,  and 
pretty  soon  our  stock  was  all  exhausted. 
We  tried  several  differ- 
ent brush  manufactur- 
ers, but  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  any  who  would 
undertake  to  make  any 
such  as  we  wanted. 
Several  of  the  bee- 
friends  tried 
their  hands  at 
it,  but  none  of 
^  them  1)1  eased  us 
as  well  as  the 
brush  shown  in 
the  cut.  You 
will  notice  the 
handle  is  made 


galvanized  iron  wire. 
This  is  better  than  wood, 
for  it  is  not  injured  by 
rain,  if  left  lying  in  the 
grass,  as  many  careless 
/  r)ee-keepers  will  be  like- 

"':'',',";'  I  „ ',  ,,    ■    ",\il    Iv  to  do.     Neither  will 
the  handle  be  broken  in 
DAVIS' iMPKovEu  BEE- two    if   they    get    their 
imusu.  clumsy  feet  on  them   (I 

include  myself  in  the  above,  for  I  am  a  bee- 
keeper, and  my  feet  are  sometimes  clumsy). 
I  tried  to  buy  the  idea  of  the  friend  who  got 
them  up,  but  here  is  what  he  says  about  it: 
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Friend  Root :  —You  wanted  to  know  what  I  would 
take  for  my  idea.  That,  I  will  not  sell.  I  will  make 
you  a  proposition;  and  if  it  suits  you,  all  right:  I 
willa^ree  to  furnish  you  all  you  want,  and  I  will  not 
sell  to  any  one  else,  if  you  will  advertise  them  in 
Gleanings  i-egularly  and  in  your  price  list,  and 
agree  not  to  sell  them  higher  than  15  cents  retail. 

Ballstown,  Ind.,  Feb.  4, 1881.  J.  S.  C.  Davis. 

They  are  made,  as  you  will  notice,  in  two 
forms.  Some  will  prefer  one,  and  some  the 
other.  The  brushes  measure  about  8  inches, 
handle  and  all.  Length  of  liber,  about  4 
inches ;  width  of  fiber  Avhere  it  is  fastened 
in,  4  inches;  width  of  the  brush,  about  5 
inches  ;  so  you  see  that  two  sweeps  will  cov- 
er an  L.  frame.  In  ordering,  please  desig- 
nate them  thus:  "  Straight  handle "  and 
''  bent  handle."  For  the  present,  prices  will 
be  as  follows:  One  brush,  J5  cents  ;  by  mail, 
H  cents  each  additional;  10  brushes,  81-25; 
100.  $10  00.  ' 

The  friends  will  observe  that  these  brush- 
es are  made  of  a  soft  line  vegetable  fiber  that 
will  roll  young  bees  from  the  combs  without 
injuring  them  or  making  them  angry.  If 
the  brushes  get  daubed  with  honey,  wash 
them  in  water,  for  neither  fiber  nor  handles 
are  affected  by  wet.  As  your  brush  is  liable 
to  get  lost,  I  think  it  will  pay  you  to  have  at 
least  two  or  three.  Have  one  hung  up  in 
your  extracting-house,  another  hung  up  on 
a  post  in  the  apiary ;  or  for  a  large  apiary, 
have  them  hung  up  in  two  or  more  places. 
Then  make  every  one  who  uses  them  hang 
them  up,  instead  of  laying  them  down.  If 
you  follow  this  up  thoroughly,  probably  at 
least  one  of  them  can  be  found  when  you  are 
in  a  hurry. 


MOVING     BEES    TO    CATCH    THE 
^VOOD    FIjO^V. 


BASS> 


A   GENERAL    "MOVING  ALONG"   IN  THE   MATTER. 

Iq^IUEND  ROOT:-After  reading  your  encourag- 
/{•  in^  remarks  on  my  latest  hobby,  on  page  41,  I 
'  felt  as  though  you  had  given  us  a  big  lift. 
Most  all  you  said  only  confirmed  the  ideas  I  have  in 
this  matter,  except  ia  one  particular.  You  say,  "A 
Simplicity  hive,  with  wire  cloth  over, top  and  bot- 
tom, will  do  the  business  nicely."  So  they  will;  but 
to  my  notion,  a  Laugstroth  or  lower  story  of  the 
Simplicity  hive  will  do  better.  For  moving  bees  I 
like  a  solid  bottom-board,  because  they  are  easier 
prepared,  better  to  handle,  and  when  you  are  ready 
to  let  the  bees  fly,  it  can  be  done  in  a  twinkling.  I 
have  moved  my  bees  so  often  that  I  could  tell  a  long 
story  from  experience.  I  would  cover  the  portico 
with  wire  cloth,  which  can  be  done  very  fast,  if 
every  thing  is  in  readiness,  as  it  should  be.  I  would 
make  the  cover  in  the  following  manner:  Take  a 
Simplicity  cover;  have  a  tin  top  instead  of  the 
broad  board.  After  nailing  the  rim  together,  put 
on  the  tin  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  taken  off 
without  much  trouble.  This  will  be  a  cover  for  ven- 
tilation when  the  tin  is  off,  and  a  tight  cover  when 
the  tin  is  on.  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement, 
if  the  tin  could  have  a  slight  rim  turned  down,  say 
li  to  !4  inch  deep.  I  will  order  a  lot  of  hives  from 
you  with  tin  covers,  to  make  the  experiment.  To 
get  bees  ready  for  shipment,  put  the  spacing-boards 
in  all  the  hives;  cut  oflf  %  inch  from  part  of  them  to 
use  at  the  front  or  entrance;  drive  in  a  nail  to  bold  I 


them  up.  When  bees  are  quiet,  nail  the  wire  cloth 
over  the  portico;  and  last,  take  tin  top  oflf  from  the 
cover,  after  fastening  the  cover  to  body,  and  the 
hive  is  ready. 

"and  the   floods  CAME." 

It  was  my  intention  to  send  you  this  article  at 
once;  but  the  Hood  turned  me  so  upside  down  that  I 
could  not  well  do  it.  In  1883  the  water  was  three 
feet  in  my  bee-yard;  in  1883,  8  feet;  in  1881,  about  IT 
feet.  This  last  was  a  "damper,"  and  I  got  out  and 
moved  my  dear  ones  out  of  the  second-story  window 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  night.  I  tell  you, friend  Root, 
on  such  occasions  we  find  out  how  near  and  dear 
they  are  to  us.  t, 

GENEROSITY  AMONG  BEE-jis'EPERS. 

I  was  very  much  pleased,  and  i;  Ml  thankful  too, 
for  the  information  and  kind  invitation  from  our 
friend  George  Hilton,  on  page  8J.  I  think  we  should 
enjoy  paying  our  friend  H.  a  visit,  and  accept  his 
assistance,  so  generously  offered,  to  have  teams  in 
readiness  at  the  railroad  station  to  move  our  bees. 
On  reading  his  article  I  said  to  myself,  "  Here  is  an- 
other whole-souled  brother  bee-keeper;"  and  allow 
me  to  say  here,  that  in  no  other  pursuit  have  I  ever 
come  across  a  set  of  men  so  ready  and  generous  to 
give  their  experience  free  of  charge  to  their  fellow- 
men.  With  bee-keepers,  generosity  seems  to  be  the 
rule.  1  have  never  yet  found  a  bee-keeper  who  put 
up  a  notice  on  his  workshop,  honey-room,  or  any 
where,  "No  Admittance,"  or  would  not  answer  ques- 
tions freely  concerning  the  art  of  bee-keeping. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  we  would  desire 
in  regard  to  a  location  to  move  to,  to  have  it,  if  pos- 
sible, on  the  line  of  some  railroad. 

DOOLITTLE'S  ARTICLES,  ETC. 

On  page  IGO,  March  Gleanings,  I  noticed  friend 
Eoolittle's  article  on  basswood.  By  the  way,  I  have 
a  peculiarity  of  finding  friend  D.'s  articles  in  Glean- 
ings alnriost  always  first,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
notion  I  have  to  try  friend  Heddon's  way  of  getting 
box  honey.  I  have  always  read  friend  D.'s  articles 
with  great  Interest,  and  have  profited  much  by  his 
teachings.  Well,  friend  D.  made  it  all  as  plain  as  A 
BC,  and  gave  us  his  experience  of  twelve  years 
with  basswood.  I  do  not  see  any  thing  to  hinder  us 
from  trying  the  experiment,  unless  it  be  the  farm  I 
bought  last  week  near  town.  I  am  of  the  same  opin- 
ion as  our  friend  Mrs.  Axtell,  that  a  man  should 
have  some  occupation  linked  with  bee-keeping,  and 
I  think  a  farm  in  grass  and  fruit  answers  the  pur- 
pose well.  I  also  indorse  every  word  that  our  lady 
friend  writes  in  the  March  number,  which  just  came 
to  hand. 

We  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  from  the  particular 
field  in  Northern  Ohio,  where  we  thought  of  making 
the  first  trial.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  field  is 
stocked  with  bees  so  much  that  we  would  be  re- 
garded as  intruders,  or  whether  It  has  been  over- 
looked. I  would  say  this,  that  we  expect  to  pay  the 
friend  for  his  trouble  and  time,  who  gets  us  a  loca- 
tion, if  we  can  make  use  of  it.  Are  there  not,  some- 
where between  Oak  Harbor  and  To.edo,  timber  tracts 
where  basswood  is  plentiful?  We  should  like  to 
hear  from  the  friends,  either  in  GLEANtNGS  or  by 
private  correspondence. 

Since  writing  the  article  in  January  number,  an- 
other friend  has  come  forward  to  join  us  in  the  en- 
terprise, so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  fill  a  car.  We 
can  get  a  car  from  here  to  Toledo  for  $40  00,  and  one 
man  allowed  free;  perhaps  we  can  do  a  little  better 
yet.  We  hereby  tender  our  thanks  to  you,  friend 
Root,  and  also  to  friends  Hilton  and  Doolittle,  for 
kind  advice  and  assistance.  R.  Sxehle. 

Marietta,  Ohio.  March  18, 1884. 
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A   GOOD    REPORT    FROM    THE    WEST 
INDIES. 

modern  Ree-Keepiiig  on  tlic   Ifiiland  of  St. 
Domingo. 

FRIEND    SOBOTKER  GETTING  HONEY  OF  A  GOOD 
QUALITY  BY  THE  TON. 

SHAVE  been  very  busy  taking  in  the  honey  crop, 
which  opened  here  in  Nov.,  and  is  still  lasting, 
principally  from  the  bell-flower  vine,  called 
" campanilla,"  or  "aguinaldo,"  in  Spanish;  but  in 
Latin,  Convolvulus  monospermum.  This  is  the  best 
and  finest  honey-plant  in  the  Wf  st  Indies.  It  blooms 
together  with  very  many  other  plants  producing 
nectar;  but  the  bees  leave  all  others  for  it,  and  will 
go  very  far  away  to  get  it.  The  honey  produced 
from  it  is  very  heavy,  weighing  with  me  as  high  as 
12  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  and  is  clear  as  crystal,  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  basswood  or  linden  and  white 
clover  of  the  North.  It  generally  commences  to 
bloom  in  November,  and  lasts  up  to  the  end  of  Feb., 
or  middle  of  March.  It  grows  in  a  wild  state  in 
hedges,  pastures,  and,  in  fact,  on  pretty  barren  land. 
I  have  been  extracting  from  brood-chamber  and  sec- 
ond stories  of  CO  hives,  but  much  more  from  brood- 
chamber,  and  have  now  on  hand  500  gallons  of  the 
flaest  honey  ever  seen  here  in  this  island.  Forty 
hives  have  as  yet  not  been  touched,  and  36  palm  logs 
still  to  be  extracted,  and  I  suppose  the  flow  of  nec- 
tar will  last  this  month  out;  then  comes  our  swarm- 
ing season,  and  again  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
another  flow  of  nectar,  if  Providence  permits  it,  and 
every  thing  works  on  as  favorably  as  at  present. 

The  public  here  are  now  seeing  the  good  results  of 
the  La  Fc  Apiary,  although  the  hives  in  themselves 
are  not  directly  the  cause  of  this;  but  they  give 
their  share  of  ease  in  handing  their  inmates,  the 
bees. 

As  soon  as  I  find  the  bees  lying  out  around  the  en- 
trance, it  is  a  sign  for  me  to  alter  the  ventilation ;  in 
fact,  I  very  seldom  give  them  the  chance  to  notify 
me;  as  practice  tells  me  more  or  less  when  the 
changes  are  required ;  as  surplus  hives  for  the  honey- 
extractor,  as  a  second  story,  or  even  as  a  brood-nest 
for  the  first  story,  they  can  not  be  beat.  I  am  now 
trying  a  few  of  them  for  comb  honey  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  I  think  they  will  do  well  at  that. 
That  is,  using  two  division-boards,  reducing  the 
brood-chamber  to  six  frames.  After  all  the  ten 
frames  below  are  full  of  brood  and  honey,  this  must 
not  be  touched  on  any  account;  but  the  surplus  2- 
D).  boxes- are  put  on  immediately  over  the  brood- 
frames,  leaving  the  full  ten  frames  below.  I  find, 
generally,  two  frames  on  either  side  of  brood-cham- 
ber, with  honey  alone  perfectly  capped  over;  this  I 
leave  just  so  during  the  season;  and  by  so  doing  I 
get  the  bees  very  easily  up  into  the  surplus  arrange- 
ment. 

I  have  now  taken,  within  the  last  two  weeks,  from 
one  trial  hive,  30  3-B).  boxes,  and  have  the  lower  story, 
or  brood-chamber,  filled  with  say  the  one-half  of  6 
combs  or  frames  with  brood,  and  the  top  half  with 
honey,  besides  i  frames  quite  filled  with  honey,  so  I 
do  not  consider  this  a  bad  yield.  They  do  as  well  for 
extracting,  as  I  find  the  half  of  each  frame  in  brood- 
chamber  with  brood  in  all  stages,  and  the  other  up- 
per half  with  sealed  honey;  and  the  second  story, 
where  I  work  with  only  9  and  8  frames,  I  have  taken 
from  many  hives,  during  this  season,  combs  (Given's 
fouadation  put  into  frames  wired),  drawn  out  to  the 


thickness  of  3  inches,  and  weighing,  before  put  in  the 
extractor,  13  tts.;  and  after  being  emptied,  frame 
and  comb  weighed  2'/2  lbs.  each,  leaving  a  net  result 
of  9^2  lbs.  of  the  nicest  honey  that  can  be  produced 
here. 

I  have  been  very  much  troubled  during  this  busy 
time  by  visitors  from  our  Capital  here.  Among  the 
notables,  the  President  of  this  Republic  and  his  cab- 
inet of  ministers,  leading  planters,  merchants,  and 
ladies  of  our  English-ppeaking  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, all  very  much  delighted  to  see  the  progress  in 
apiculture.  Lorenzo  J.  de  S6bi'>tker. 

St.  Domingo  City,  West  Indies,  Feb.  10,  1884. 

Why,  friend  S.,  do  you  really  mean  to  say 
that  visitors  are  a  trouble  to  you,  especially 
notable  ones,  like  those  you  have  mentioned  V 
This  thirst  for  knowledge  is  one  of  the  grand 
features  of  the  present  age,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  your  reward  in  ministering  to 
it,  and  treating  all  these  fiiends  with  kind- 
ness and  conrtesy,  which,  of  course,  you  do. 
You  need  an  assistant,  I  shonld  say^  and  it 
seems  to  me  you  also  need  to  sell  bee-books 
and  bee-supplies.  While  you  are  talking 
and  explaining,  show  the  books,  and  you 
will,  I  think,  almost  invariably  make  sales 
that  will  amply  pay  the  wages  of  a  compe- 
tent assistant.  1  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  find 
the  industry  so  well  started  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  1  look  forward  to  a  rapid  growth  of 
the  industry,  and  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  in  West-India  honey,  se- 
cured by  means  of  modern  appliances,  of  a 
quality  equaling,  perhaps,  any  we  have  in 
the  world.  Go  on  ;  and  may  God  bless  you 
in  your  efforts. 

ERADICATION  OF  FOI  L  RROOD. 

STAMPING  IT  OUT  OF  EXISTENCE. 

E  take  the  following  from  a  printed 
circular  sent  by  the  JS .  E.  B.  K.  A. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  thing  exact- 
ly, and  I  earnestly  hope  every  State  in  the 
Union  will  fall  in  line,  follow  suit,  and  have 
it  carried  ont.  It  would  be  a  real  kindness, 
also,  to  slovenly  and  slipshod  bee-keepers, 
to  oblige  them  by  law  to  keep  posted,  and 
take  care  of  their  stock.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  just  in  spirit  with  the  progress  of  the 
present  age  ;  and  may  God  help  us  all  to  do 
our  duty  in  all  such  works  of  reform  ! 

A   BlLIi  TO  PREVENT    THE    SPREAD  OF    FOUL   BROOD 
AMONG  BEES,   AND  TO  EXTIRPATE  THE  SAME. 

Section  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  en- 
act: That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
keep  in  his  apiary  any  colony  of  bees  atTccted  with 
the  contagious  malady  known  as  foul  brood;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  bee-keeper,  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  aware  of  the  existence  of  said  disease 
among  his  bees,  to  destroy  or  cause  to  be  destroy- 
ed forthwith  all  colonies  thus  affected. 

Sec.  :J.  In  any  county  in  this  State,  in  which  foul 
brood  exists,  or  in  which  there  are  good  reasons  to 
believe  it  exists,  it  shall  be  lawtul  lor  any  five  or 
more  actual  bee-keepers  of  said  county  to  set  forth 
such  fact,  belief,  or  apprehension,  in  a  petition  ad- 
dressed to  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  requiring 
him  to  appoint  a  competent  commissioner  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  said  disease,  and  to  eradicate 
the  same;  which  petition  shall  be  filed  wit  hand  be- 
come a  part  of  the  records  of  the  court  where  such 
application  is  made. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Judge,  on 
receipt  of  the  petition  specified  in  section  two,  of 
this  act,  to  appoint  within  ten  days  thereafter  a 
well-known   and   competent   bee-keeper  of    said 
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county,  as  a  cnmmissionpr,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
during  the  pleasure  ot  said  court;  and  a  record  of 
such  appoiatment,  and  revocation,  when  revoked, 
shall  be  filed  as  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  said 
court. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner, 
within  ten  days  of  his  appointment  a^  aforesaid,  to 
file  his  acceptance  of  the  snme  with  the  court  from 
which  he  received  his  appointment. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  complaint  of  any  two  bee-keepers  in 
said  county  in  writing  and  on  oath,  to  said  com- 
missioner, setting  forth  that  said  disease  exists,  or 
that  they  have  good  reason  to  believe  it  exists 
within  said  county,  desisnating  the  apiary  or 
apiaries,  wherein  they  believe  it  to  be,  it  shall  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  commissioner,  to  whom  such 
complaint  is  delivered,  to  proceed  without  unnec- 
essary delay  to  examine  the  bees  so  designated; 
and  if  he  shall  become  satisfied  that  any  colony  or 
colonies  of  said  bees  are  diseased  with  foul  brood, 
he  shall,  without  further  disturbance  to  said  bees, 
fix  some  distinguishing  mark  upon  each  hive 
wherein  exists  said  foul  brood,  and  immediately 
notify  the  person  to  whom  said  bees  belone-.  per- 
sonally or  by  leaving  a  written  notice  at  his  place 
of  residence,  if  he  be  a  resident  of  such  county; 
and  if  such  owner  be  a  non-resident  <f  such  county, 
then  by  leaving  the  same  with  the  person  in  charge 
of  such  bees,  requiring  said  person,  wiihin  five 
days,  from  the  dnte  of  said  notice,  to  effectually 
remove  or  destroy  said  hives,  together  with  their 
entire  content*,  by  burying  them  or  by  fire. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  person  neglects  to  destroy,  or  cause 
to  be  destroyed,  said  hives  and  their  contents  in 
manner  as  described  in  section  five,  after  due  noti- 
fication, he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
or, and  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  fifty  dol- 
lars for  the  first  ofi'ense,  and  for  each  additional  of- 
fense he  shHll  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one 
hundreddollars,  at  the  discretion  of  thecourt;  and 
any  justice  <f  the  peace  of  the  township  where 
said  bees  exist  shall  have  jurisdiction  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  The  commissioner  shall  be  allowed  for  ser- 
vices under  this  act,  two  dollars  for  each  full  day. 
and  one  dollar  for  each  half  day,  the  amount  to  be 
audited  by  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Sec.  8.  In  all  suits  and  prosecutions  under  this  act, 
it  shall  be  necessary  to  prove  that  said  bees  were 
actually  diseased  or  infected  with  foul  brood. 

At  the  close  of  the  above  paper  appear 
names  of  the  members  of  the  association, 
including  L.  C.  Root,  President ;  C.  G.  Dick- 
inson, Vice-president;  G.  W.  House,  Secre- 
tary; A.  Bacon,  Treasurer. 


ROOTS    OF    THE    FIGWORT,    OR    SIMP- 
SON HONEY-FIiAINT. 

ALSO     SOMETniNG   IN  REGARD    TO    ARTIFICIAL    PAS- 
TURAGE. 

fjjHESE,  after  having  wintered  over,  can 
be  shipped  by  mail  almost  as  safely  as  a 
— '  horseradish-root  or  a  potato.  We  shall 
commence  taking  them  up  as  soon  as  the 
ground  thaws  enough  for  them  to  start. 
Price  as  follows:  One  root  by  mail,  5  cts. ;  10 
roots  bv  mail,  35  cts  ;  10  roots  by  express,  20 
cts.;  iOO.  $I..^0;  500,  S7..50 ;  1000,  $12.50. 
These  will,  with  good  care,  grow  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high,  and  all  bear  blossoms  from 
July  to  frost.  Each  plant  produces  thou- 
sands of  the  little  tlowrets,  and  each  flowret 
will  have  its  drop  of  honey  sparkling  in  it 
every  day.  JMow,  friends,  while  we  are  glad 
to  furnish  you  these,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say 
that  they  are  mostly  raised  only  as  aciiriosity, 
unless  you  should  purchase  enough  to  plant 
an  acre,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would  pay 
for  the  labor  and  cultivation.  If  you  want 
to  raise  honey  for  your  bees,  the  only  way  to 
do  it  and  make  it  pay  financially  is  to  sow 
alsike,  mammoth   red   clover,   buckwheat, 


rape,  honey-peas,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
thus  getting  a  crop  that  will  pay  expenses 
besides  the  amount  of  honey  produced.  In 
my  opinion,  alsike  clover  is  the  best  and  saf- 
est honey-plant  known.  The  pea-vine,  or 
mammoth  red  clover,  I  am  not  so  sure  of. 
Jjuckwheat  is  tolerably  sure,  but  the  quality 
of  the  honey  is  not  very  good  for  the  market. 
Honey  from  rape  is  fair,  and  the  crop  tolera- 
bly sure,  where  not  destroyed  by  the  little 
black  flea.  Honey-peas  have  not  yet  been 
sulficiently  tested.  As  yet,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  plant  known  that  can  be  culti- 
vated profitably  for  the  honey  alone. 


TRANSLATION    OF    HURER. 

FRIEND  VIALLON  GIVES  US  SOME  SUGGESTIONS,  AND 

TELLS  US  SOMETHING  MORE  OF  THE  BEE-BOOKS 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

flRIEND  ROOT:— T  think  the  idea  of  making  a 
translation  of  Ruber's  works  is  a  capital  one, 
—  and  also  forming  a  club;  but  I  think  the  name 
ought  to  be  "  Langstroth  Bee-Keepers'  Club,"  or 
some  name  besides  Langstroth,  to  convey  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  bee-club. 

I  think  the  best  man  we  could  get  to  translate  the 
work  would  be  our  friend  Chas.  Dadant,  as  he  is  not 
only  a  good  French  scholar,  but  he  knows  the  Eng- 
lish  language  well.  Ruber's  original  work  is  prob- 
ably in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dadant,  or  may  be  had  from 
Mr.  Ed.  Bertraud,  editor  of  the  BulUtin  d'Apicul- 
ture,  at  Nyon,  Switzerland. 

Allow  me  to  correct  Mr.  Phin  in  regard  to  the  dates 
of  publication  of  Huber's  works.  The  "Nouvelles 
Observations  sur  les  Abeilles  "  was  first  published 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1792,  and  republished  in 
Paris,  France,  in  1796.  In  1814  a  new  edition,  with 
additions  by  Huber's  son,  was  published  in  Paris.  A 
German  translation  was  made  in  1793  at  Dresden, 
Germany;  and  in  1806  an  English  translation  at  Ed- 
inburg,  Scotland.  In  18.59  another  translation  was 
made  in  German  by  G.  Kleine,  at  Embeck,  Germany. 
Mr.  Phin  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  number  of 
bee-publications  is  over  800,  of  which  there  are  over 
400  in  German,  200  in  French,  and  the  rest  in  other 
languages. 

The  first  book  on  bees  1  know  of  was  published  in 
1508,  in  German;  the  next  in  French,  in  1582;  and 
next  came  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Phin,  in  Eng- 
lish, in  1592. 

From  1588  to  1699  there  were  25  bee-books  publish- 
ed; and  from  1700  to  1800  there  were  2.37,  in  different 
languages,  etc.  If  I  had  time  I  would  give  you  a  list 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  works  published  from  1568 
to  1883. 

Now,  friend  Root,  you  ought  to  stir  up  this  ques- 
tion of  translating  Huber  into  English,  as  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  accepted  with  pleasure  by  American 
bee-keepers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  steel  plates 
could  be  procured  from  Switzerland  or  Paris,  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  could  get  all  the  help  in  that  respect 
from  our  friends  Ed.  Bertrand  and  Chas.  Dadant. 

P.   L.  VlALLON. 

Bayou  Goula,  La.,  Feb.  6, 1884. 

Friend  V.,  I  have  corresponded  with  friend 
Dadant.  and  he  says  he  has  a  copy  of  Huber 
in  the  original,  and  suggests  that  he  might 
translate  it  for  us.  Another  good  friend 
sends  the  following : 

Dea7-  Sir:— As  it  seems  to  be  your  desire  to  have  a 
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good  translation  of  Huber,  and  myself  believing 
that  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  bee-liter- 
ature, I  venture  to  make  the  following  proposition : 
If  you  will  consent  to  publish  Huber  in  English,  1 
will,  with  pleasure,  translate  it  from  the  French  in- 
to the  English,  free  of  charge.  As  I  am  a  Creole,  the 
French  language  is  my  mother-tongue;  but  I  speak 
and  write  both  languages  with  fluency  and  correct- 
ness. Hoping  you  will  accept  my  services,  T  remain 
Yours  fraternally,  Numa  C.  Ei-fert. 
Tabadieville,  Assumption,  La.,  Feb.  7, 188-1. 

Does  it  not  seem,  friends,  as  if  we  were 
going  to  have  plenty  of  help  in  the  matter  V 
May  God  bless  you,  my  good  friend,  for  your 
kind  offer.  Here  is  something  more  in  the 
matter,from  Mrs.  Frank  Benton, of  Munich, 
Germany.  As  the  title-page  and  preface  are 
matters  of  great  interest  to  us  all,  I  presume 
Mrs.  Benton  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take 
in  giving  it  here  : 

I  see  by  Juvenile  for  December,  t&at  you  ask 
about  Ruber's  work  on  bees.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  you  to  know  that  Mr.  Benton  is  translating  it. 
He  wrote  to  Paris  last  fall,  and  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing a  copy  printed  in  1796,  and  has  since  been  de%-ot- 
ing  what  spare  time  he  could  to  it.  As  I  know  he 
has  not  yet  arranged  for  its  publication,  I  would 
suggest  that  perhaps  this  translation  may  be  availa- 
ble to  you.  Part  of  it  is  here,  and  I  copy  the  title- 
page  and  preface,  that  you  may  form  some  idea  of 
it.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Frank  Benton. 

No.  SGeorgenSt.,  Munich,  Germany,  Feb  7,1884. 

The  following  is  the  title-page  alluded  to 
by  Mrs.  Benton: 

NEW  OBSERVATtONS  ON  BEES, 

ADDRESSED  TO 

MR.  CHARLES  BONNET, 

BY 

FRANCIS  HUBER. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE   FRENCH   BY 

FRANK  BENTON. 

PREFACE. 

In  publishing  my  observations  concerning  bees,  I 
will  not  conceal  the  fact  that  it  is  not  with  my  own 
eyes  that  I  have  made  them.  Through  a  series  of 
sad  accidents,  I  became  blind  in  my  early  youth ; 
but  I  loved  science,  and  I  did  not  lose  my  taste  for  it 
with  the  loss  of  my  sight.  I  had  read  to  me  the  best 
works  on  natural  history.  I  had  a  servant  (Francis 
Burnens,  born  in  Vaud)  who  interested  himself  sin- 
gularly in  all  that  he  rend  to  me:  I  soon  judged  by 
the  reflections  he  made  on  our  readings,  and  by  the 
inferences  he  drew  from  them,  that  he  comprehend- 
ed them  as  well  as  I,  and  that  he  was  born  with  the 
talents  of  an  observer.  This  is  not  the  flrst  exam- 
ple of  a  man  who,  without  education,  without  for- 
tune, and  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstanc- 
es, has  been  called  by  nature  alone  to  become  a  nat- 
uralist. I  resolved  to  cultivate  this  talent,  and  to 
make  use  of  it  some  day  in  the  observations  which  I 
was  planning.  With  this  aim  in  view,  I  had  him  re- 
peat first  some  of  the  most  simple  experiments  in 
physics;  he  executed  them  with  much  skill  and  in- 
telligence, and  passed  on  then  to  more  difBcult  com- 
binations. I  did  not  possess  then  many  instruments, 
but  he  knew  how  to  perfect  them  to  apply  them  to 
new  usages;  and  when  it  became  necessary  he  him- 


self constructed  the  machines  which  we  needed.  In 
these  diverse  occupations  the  taste  which  he  had 
for  science  soon  became  a  veritable  passion,  and  I 
did  not  hesitate  longer  to  put  all  confidence  in  him, 
perfectly  assured  that  I  would  see  well  in  seeing 
through  his  eyes. 

The  course  of  my  reading  having  conducted  me  to 
The  beautiful  memoirs  of  de  Reaumur  upon  bees,  I 
found  in  this  work  such  a  fine  plan  of  experiments, 
observations  made  with  so  much  art,  and  such  a 
wise  logic,  that  I  resolved  to  study  this  celebrated 
author  carefully,  in  order,  in  the  difficult  art  of  ob- 
serving nature,  to  adapt  ourselves  (my  reader  and 
myself)  to  his  methods.  We  commenced  our  obser- 
vations with  bees  in  glass  hives,  and  repeated  all  the 
experiments  of  de  Reaumur,  obtaining  exactly  the 
same  results  when  we  employed  the  same  processes. 
This  agreement  of  our  observations  with  his  gave 
me  extreme  pleasure,  because  it  proved  to  me  that 
I  could  trust  myself  absolutely  to  the  eyes  of  my 
pupil.  Embolaened  by  this  first  effort,  we  tried  to 
make  with  bees  some  entirelj'  new  experiments: 
we  conceived  variously  constructed  hives  that  had 
not  yet  been  thought  of,  and  which  presented  great 
advantages,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  discov- 
er some  remarkable  facts  which  had  escaped  Swam- 
merdam,  Reaumur,  and  Bonnet.  It  is  these  facts 
that  I  publish  in  this  work.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
that  we  have  not  seen  and  re-seen  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  eight  years  during  which  we  have 
been  occupied  with  investigations  regarding  bees. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  patience 
and  of  the  skill  with  which  my  reader  executed  the 
experiments  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  It  has 
often  happened  that  he  has  followed  during  twenty- 
four  houis,  without  permitting  himself  to  be  dis- 
tracted in  the  least,  without  taking  either  repose  or 
mmrishment— that  he  has  followed,  I  sav,  workers 
of  our  hives  which  we  had  reason  to  believe  fecun- 
dated, in  order  to  observe  them  at  the  moment  they 
were  laying  eggs.  At  other  times  when  it  was  of 
importance  to  us  to  examine  all  the  bees  of  a  hive, 
he  did  not  resort  to  the  operation  of  dipping  them  in 
water,  which  is  so  simple  and  so  easy,  because  he 
noticed  that  the  stay  in  the  water  disfigured  the  bees 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  no  longer  permitted  him  to 
recognize  the  slight  differences  of  conformation  that 
we  wished  to  note;  but  he  took  between  his  fingers, 
one  by  one,  all  the  bees,  and  examined  them  care- 
fully, without  fearing  their  anger;  it  is  true,  that 
he  had  acquired  such  dexterity  that  he  evaded,  or- 
dinarily, their  stings;  but  he  was  not  always  thus 
fortunate;  and  even  when  he  was  stung  he  contin- 
ued his  examinations  with  the  most  perfect  com- 
posure. I  reproached  myself  frequentlj'  for  having 
put  his  courage  and  his  patience  to  such  a  test;  but 
he  took  as  deep  an  interest  as  I  in  the  success  of  our 
experiments,  and,  in  the  extreme  desire  he  had  to 
know  the  results  of  them,  he  counted  as  nothing 
the  trouble,  the  fatigue,  and  the  passing  pains  of 
the  stings.  If,  then,  there  is  any  merit  in  our  dis- 
coveries, it  is  my  duty  to  divide  the  honor  with  him; 
and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  for  me  to  assure  him 
of  this  recompense  by  publicly  rendering  him  jus- 
tice. Such  is  a  faithful  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  find  myself.  I  do  not  conceal 
from  myself  that  I  have  much  to  do  in  order  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  naturalists;  but  In  order  to  be 
more  sure  of  obtaining  it,  I  will  allow  myself  to  fol- 
low here  a  slight  impulse  of  vanity.  I  communicat- 
ed successively  my  principal  observations  on  bees  to 
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Mr.  C.  Bonnet,  who  found  them  good,  and  even  urg- 
ed me  himself  to  publish  them,  so  that  it  is  with  his 
permission  that  they  appear  under  his  auspices. 
This  proof  of  his  approbation  is  such  an  honor  to  me 
that  I  am  not  able  to  Seny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
informing  my  readers  of  it. 

I  do  not  ask  to  be  believed  solely  upon  my  word.  I 
will  tell  of  our  experiments,  and  of  the  precautions 
that  we  took;  I  will  detail  so  exactly  the  processes 
that  we  emplojed,  that  all  observers  will  be  able  to 
repeat  these  experiments.  And  if  then,  as  I  do  not 
doubt,  they  obtain  the  same  results  as  we,  I  will 
have  this  consolation :  That  the  loss  of  my  sight  has 
not  rendered  me  wholly  useless  to  the  progress  of 
natural  history. 

[Page  57  of  Ruber's  Book.] 
Secrmd  le'ter  of  Mr.  Hulur  to  Mr.  Bonnet— Continua- 
tion of  the  observations  on  the  fecundation  of  the 
queenbee. 

Prkgny,  the  21st  of  Aug.,  1791. 
Dear  Sir:— It  was  In  1787  and  1788  that  I  made  all 
the  experiments  r  f  which  I  gave  you  an  account  in 
the  preceding  letter.  They  appear  to  me  to  estab- 
lish two  truths  regarding  which  up  to  this  time  there 
existed  only  very  vague  information. 

1.  Queen-bees  are  not  of  themselves  fertile;  they 
become  so  only  after  mating  with  a  drone. 

2.  The  mating  takes  place  outside  of  the  hive  and 
high  in  the  air. 

Ttiis  last  fact  was  so  extraordinary  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  proofs  we  had  obtained  of  it,  we 
still  desired  very  much  to— 

I  have  compared  the  above  with  the  book 
on  Fluber,  sent  me  bv  friend  Henderson,  and 
it  is  entirely  different  from  it.  If  the  book 
is  to  be  written  in  the  same  spirit  and  vein 
of  the  preface  given  above,  what  bee-keeper 
Is  there  who  would  not  want  it  V  Now, 
friends,  the  facts  are  all  before  you.  What 
shall  we  do  about  it  ? 


HOLY-IiAND   OR  SYKIAN  BEES. 

ALSO  A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  SYRIO-ITALIANS. 

f^^RIEND  ROOT:— On  page  81,  Gleanings  for  Feb. 
il^  1,  friend  Green  gives  a  description  of  his  Syr- 
— "  lau  bees,  and  then  asks  the  question,  "Are 
they  pure  Syrians?"  From  the  experience  I  have 
had  with  them,  I  can  only  agree  with  yourself  in 
thinking  they  are  a  cross  between  the  Syrians  and 
Italians. 

In  1883,  after  reading  a  great  deal  about  the  Syr- 
ians, I  resolved  to  get  some,  and  was  fortunate 
enousrh  to  get  one  of  the  Jones  imported  qtieens.  I 
Introduced  her  to  a  colony  of  Italians  in  June;  and 
by  the  time  what  we  call  our  fall  crop  of  honey  came 
on,  they  were  about  all  Syrians,  and  a  powerful  col- 
ony too.  As  the  proppect  for  honey  was  very  flat- 
tering, I  expected  something  extra  from  them.  So  I 
picked  out  two  colonies,  one  a  pure  Italian,  the  oth- 
er what  friend  Heddon  calls  a  cross  between  the 
German  and  Italian,  to  compete  with  them.  All 
three  colonies  were  as  near  alike,  as  it  was  possible 
for  mc  to  judge,  in  bees,  brood,  honey,  comb,  size  of 
hive.  Every  ihlhg  being  ready, on  went  the  sections. 
The  bees  took  possession  at  once.  Each  seemed  to  un- 
derstand I  wanted  them  to  do  their  best;  and  as 
neither  attempted  to  swarm,  they  soon  were  crowd- 
ed.   I  gave  them  room  by  addinjf  another  case  of 


sections,  which  was  followed,  before  a  great  while, 
by  a  third.  Each  case  contained  30  one-pound  sec- 
tions, which,  when  taken  off  and  weighed,  the  differ- 
ence of  5  lbs.  was  not  found  between  them.  Neither 
gathered  any  more  surplus,  nor  gained  in  body  of 
hive.  This  satisfied  me  there  was  not  much  differ- 
ence in  their  working  capacity.  I  found  that  the 
Syrian  queens  were  wonderfully  prolific,  and  hard  to 
find  when  wanted.  The  bees  are  veiy  cross,  and 
much  like  the  blacks  In  running  and  tumbling  off 
the  combs.  I  believe  I  was  stung  more  by  this  one 
colony  than  by  all  the  rest  of  my  in  colonies.  I  re- 
solved to  replace  this  queen  as  soon  as  possible  with 
an  Italian. 

Some  time  in  September,  in  looking  through  this 
hive  I  found  a  great  many  capped  queen-cells;  and 
upon  further  examination  I  could  find  no  eggs  nor 
young  larvfc.  I  found  the  old  queen  outside  the 
hive  dead;  and  as  she  had  a  mashed  appearance,  I 
thought  I  must  have  injured  her  somehow  the  last 
time  I  opened  her  hive.  As  she  was  very  prolific  up 
to  that  time,  I  could  see  no  reason  for  the  bees  su- 
perseding her.  I  cut  out  all  queen-cells,  and  intro- 
duced an  Italian  queen.  As  many  of  these  cells  were 
extra  nice,  I  thought  I  would  saveone  and  get  the 
queen  mated  with  an  Italian  drone,  which  I  did.  She 
was  almost  an  exact  duplicate  of  her  mother.  She 
went  into  winter  quarters  with  fewer  bees  than  I 
liked,  and  came  out  in  the  spring  very  weak,  bees 
covering  only  three  of  my  frames,  9'/2X  11^  inches, 
^nside  measure.  These  bees  were  not  nearly  as 
cross  as  the  original  stock.  The  queen  seemed  to 
possess  the  great  fertility  of  her  mother.  By  spread- 
ing the  brood  and  inserting  empty  combs  (I  was  care- 
ful to  exclude  all  drone  comb,  as  I  did  not  want  to 
get  them  mixed  with  my  Italians),  I  had  them  ready 
for  the  boxes  by  the  time  white  clover  came. 

It  was  cold  and  wet  all  through  clover  bloom,  and 
we  had  no  fall  crop;  still  this  colony  made  more 
than  701b3.  of  honey  in  I-ft>.  sections,  which  was  much 
better  than  some  of  my  Italians  did  that  were  twice 
as  strong  in  the  spring,  and  all  given  the  same  atten- 
tion. I  am  wintering  the  queen  again.  If  she  win- 
ters all  right,  I  will  give  her  a  still  further  trial  the 
coming  season;  I  will  also  raise  a  few  queens  from 
her,  and  cross  them  with  the  Italians.  This,  I  think, 
will  still  reduce  the  crossness  of  the  bees,  while  the 
queens,  I  hope,  will  still  retain  the  fertility  of  the 
pure  Syrians,  at  lenst  to  a  great  extent.  This  great 
proliflcness  with  some  (so  (/icy  say)  is  an  objection; 
but  I  have  never  seen  the  queen  yet  that  would  lay 
too  much  for  me  at  any  time  of  the  year.  If  I  can 
get  a  bee  that  can  beat  the  Italians  in  building  up 
for  the  early  crop  of  honey,  and  still  be  as  easy  to 
handle,  I  want  it. 

My  experience  with  the  Italians  has  been  very 
satisfactory;  but  let  us  not  cease  to  experiment; 
and  if  there  is  any  thing  better,  let  us  have  it,  by  all 
means.  The  only  point  I  can  see  where  the  Syrians 
beat  the  Italians  is  in  the  wonderful  fertility  of  their 
quetns.  But  the  viciousness  of  the  pure  race  will 
for  ever  bar  them,  I  think,  from  bpcoming  popular 
with  most  beekeepers.  When  the  season  arrives, 
if  friend  Green  will  take  the  trouble  to  mail  me  some 
of  his  bees  I  will  return  some  that  I  know  to  be 
Syrio-ltalians;  then  he  can  judge  by  comparison 
what  his  are. 

My  bpes  are  wintering  nicely  so  far,  and  are  In 
much  better  condition  than  they  were  this  time  last 
year;  although  we   have  had,  from  the  commence- 
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ment,  steady  cold  weather.  I  think  my  bees  are  com- 
ing through  stronger  this  spring  than  ever  before: 
at  least  I  hope  so,  as  I  want  to  do  more  in  the  bee 
business  the  coming  season  than  ever  before. 

J.  W.  Keeran. 
Bloomlngton,  Ills.,  Feb.  7,  1884. 


W^HAT  SHAIL.  WE  I»0  TO   PKEVENT 
SWAKMING? 

Or  "Wliat   sliall  \We    Do    after    Tliey    Have 
Swarmed? 

DR.  C  C.  MILLER'S  PLAN  OF  MANAGING. 

^NB  of  my  greatest  difficulties  is  — swarming.  I 
don't  know  how  much  harm  it  does  in  the 
way  of  lessening  the  yield  of  honey,  but  at 
least  it  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  One  of  the  most 
successful  producers  of  comb  honey  I  know,  says  he 
would  like  to  have  every  colony  he  has  send  out  a 
prime  swarm,  even  if  he  wants  no  increase;  and 
with  his  management  it  may  be  all  right,  but  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  raise  comb  honey  and  have 
no  swarms.  Failing  to  prevent  swarming,  the  next 
important  item  is  to  know  what  to  do  when  swarms 
do  issue,  and  we  do  not  desire  increase,  lam  still 
studying  on  this  problem,  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
my  plans  are  best,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  inex- 
perienced I  will  give  somewhat  in  detail  what  1  do 
with  swarms. 

When  a  swarm  issues,  the  queen  is  immediately 
caught  (all  my  queens  are  clipped),  caged,  and  placed 
somewhere  about  the  hive  or  super  (usually  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  super)  where  her  bees  can  take 
care  of  her.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  flying  bees 
of  the  swarm;  they  can  return  to  the  hive  at  their 
own  pleasure  when  they  find  no  queen  is  with  them. 
In  case  the  queen  is  not  found,  thpy  will  likfly  issue 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  as  the  queen  usually  finds  her 
way  back  to  the  hive  if  not  caught.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  queen  may  stray  off  and  be  lost  entire- 
ly, but  such  cases  are  very  rare.  If  for  any  reason  I 
do  not  wish  to  keep  longer  the  queen  of  any  swarm- 
ing colony,  she  is  at  once  destroyed.  The  next  day 
after  the  swarm  issues,  or  if  it  does  not  suit  my  con- 
venience sooner,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  fifth  day, 
I  go  to  the  colony,  with  an  empty  hive  placed  con- 
veniently in  front,  take  off  the  super  or  supers  and 
place  to  one  side,  then  take  out  the  brood-frames, 
giving  each  frame  one  good  shake,  so  as  to  shake  a 
good  part  of  the  bees  back  into  the  old  hive,  placing 
each  frame  with  the  remaining:  bees  in  the  empty 
hive.  This  leaves  the  old  hive  on  the  old  stand  with 
no  frames,  only  some  bees  in  it.  Into  this  hive  I 
put  two  or  three  frames  of  comb  obtained  elsewhere, 
having  no  unsealed  brood  in  them,  only  eggs  or  eggs 
and  sealed  brood.  These  two  or  three  frames  I  put 
in  the  south  side  of  the  hive  (my  hives  face  east),  put 
a  division-board  next  the  frames,  then  a  dummy  or 
another  division-board,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  hive 
vacant.  Then  the  supers  are  replaced  as  they  were 
before,  and  thejhive  which  now  contains  the  brood- 
frames  is  .;placed  on  top  of  all.  with  the  entrance 
facing  the  same  way  as  the  old  hive,  there  being  no 
communication  whatever  between  the  upper  and 
lower  hive.  I  now  let  the  queen  run  down  between 
the  frames  among  the  bees  in  this  upper  hive.  If 
their  own  queen  has  been  destroyed  or  lost  I  give 
them  another  in  the  same  way,  taking  no  precau- 
tion about  introducing.  The  tin  tag  which  numbers 
the  colony  is  changed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 


hive.  In  three  or  four  days  more  I  look  to  see  if 
the  queen  is  laying  all  right,  although  I  do  not  know 
thai  this  is  essential.  In  eight  or  ten  days  from  the 
time  of  puttins  up  the  colony,  sometimes  even 
twelve  days,  I  lift  off  every  thing  from  the  stand, 
put  the  hive  with  the  queen  down  on  the  stand,  put 
on  the  supers,  empty  out  the  bees  from  the  old  hive 
in  front  of  the  one  now  on  the  stand,  and  the  job  is 
done.  In  a  few  words,  I  put  ihe  combs  with  the 
queen  and  enough  bees  to  take  care  of  them  in  a 
new  hive  on  top  of  the  old  one,  where  she  can  lay  as 
much  as  if  all  the  bees  were  with  her,  and  after  she 
gets  well  over  the  swarming  fever  put  this  hive 
down  on  the  stand.  Someone  may  ask  whether  I 
don't  cut  out  the  queen-cells.  I  pay  not  the  slight- 
est attention  to  them;  the  bees  do  it  perfectly,  with- 
out ever  missing  one  hidden  away  in  some  corner, 
as  I  might  do.  This  I  consider  a  great  advantage. 
The  reason  for  put'ing  the  hive  on  top  instead  of  in  ^ 
some  other  place  is  that  the  bees  may  all  remain  at 
the  old  stand  when  the  change  is  made.  When  the 
hive  is  put  down,  the  bees  which  have  marked  the 
upper  entrance,  after  returning  from  the  fields,  try 
to  find  an  entrance  on  top,  a  little  cluster  is  formed, 
and  soon  a  line  of  march  is  formed  over  the  supers 
down  to  the  entrance  below.  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
but  I  may  learn,  within  six  months,  some  better 
plan,  and  discard  this  entirely,  but  at  present  I 
know  of  no  better  way.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
else  who  uses  the  same  plan,  except  Mr.  H.  W.Funk, 
of  Blnomington,  111.,  and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  learn 
it  from  me.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  from  him  if 
there  may  not  be  some  points  in  which  he  can  sug- 
gest improvements.  C.  C.  Miller,  173-249. 
Marengo.  111.,  March  5, 1881. 

Friend  Miller,  your  plan  is,  I  should  think, 
a  good  one  ;  but  you  did  not  tell  us  what  you 
do  with  those  ''  two  or  three  frames  of  comb 
obtained  elsewhere,"  I  presume  likely  you 
curried  them  away  for  a  nucleus,  for  they 
would  have  queen-cells  ;  and  after  you  have 
waited  more  than  ten  days,  a  queen  possi- 
bly. The  idea  is  not  particularly  new,  ex- 
cept that  plan  of  putting  combs  and  brood 
and  queen  on  top  of  the  regular  hive.  How 
about  that  empty  space  in  one  side  of  the 
lower  hive,  and  why  don't  they  build  combs 
in  there  V  or  are  they  to  be  fastened  out 
of  this  empty  space?  Will  they  woik  in  a 
super  without  their  queen,  and  so  many  of 
the  brood -combs  gone? 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  ask  what 
those  figures  are  after  your  name,  and  I 
shall  have  to  tell  them  it  is  a  hobby  of  yours, 
and  one  which  you  ride  pretty  vehemently, 
for  making  every  one  tell  in  a  few  words 
how  many  bees  he  had  the  first  of  last  May, 
and  how  many  he  has  got  now.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  idea  indeed  ;  but  unless  I 
keep  a  standing  notice,  it  is  hard  to  bring 
the  brethren  into  a  way  of  doing  it.  If  1 
put  in  a  standing  notice,  where  shall  T  put 
it?  Perhaps  right  under  the  title  to  Heads 
of  Grain  will  do  ;  and  suppose  we  make  it 
read  like  this: 

Our  contributors  are  requested,  when  writing  or 
making  reports,  to  indicate  how  extensively  they 
are  engaged  in  bee  culture,  by  telling  us  how  m*iny 
colonies  of  bees  thev  had  the  first  of  the  preceding 
Mav,  and  also  howmanv  they  have  at  the  date  of 
writing.  For  instance,  "John  Smith,  25  — •1,5,"  means 
that  friend  S.  commpiiopd  the  honey  season  on  the 
first  of  last  May  with  25  colonies,  and  that  he  has 
now  45. 
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MRS.  COTTON'S  REPLY. 

ARE  BEE-KEEPERS  AS  A  CLASS,   HARD  TO   PLEASE? 

'U.  HOOT:— In  your  issue  of  Gleanings  of 
March  1,  you  state  on  page  IfiO,  "If  Mrs. Cot- 
^  ton  proposes  to  make  good  all  dissatisfac- 
tion, we  will  give  space  for  her  to  say  so."  Now, 
what  I  do  propose  to  do,  and  what  I  have  heretofore 
done  in  all  cases,  is  this:  I  guarantee  every  thing 
purchased  of  me  shall  be  as  represented,  and  shall 
reach  purchaser  in  good  condition.  If  damaged  in 
transit,  I  make  them  good  to  the  purchaser.  I  guar- 
antee that  all  money  sent  me  shall  reach  me,  if  sent 
by  draft,  money  order,  or  registered  letter.  I  will 
not  be  responsible  for  money  sent  in  ordinary  letter 
form,  neither  can  persons  expect  to  have  their  orders 
filled  if  they  fail  to  give  their  address  in  the  letter 
containing  their  oi-der.  I  hold  several  letters,  re- 
ceived containing  money,  and  no  address  given,  and 
postmai-k  on  envelope  so  indistinct  that  it  can  not  be 
read,  so  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  to  reach 
the  persons  who  sent  the  money.  No  doubt  the  per- 
sons who  sent  the  money  in  this  form  are  loud  in 
their  denunciation  of  Mrs.  Cotton,  and  accuse  me  of 
receiving  money,  and  making  no  return  for  it,  when 
the  fault  is  the  result  of  their  own  carelessness.  I 
have  in  several  cases  received  money  from  persons 
who  have  failed  to  give  their  address;  but  the  post- 
mark on  envelope  being  plain,  I  have  set  the  matter 
right  by  writing  to  the  postmaster  of  that  office. 

The  statement  of  James  H.  Dunlevy,  that  I  cheat- 
ed bim  out  of  $20.00,  as  well  as  all  other  statements 
c  f  like  import,  I  brand  as  falsehoods,  without  the 
slightest  foundation.  1  do  not  plead  guilty  of  fraud 
in  any  form. 

Now  a  word  as  to  what  you  state  about  the  draw- 
ings. First,  you  state  that  they  are  all  on  one  single 
sheet  of  paper,  or  a  leaf  of  paper.  The  fact  is,  they 
are  on  seven  pages,  and  consist  of  sixteen  separate 
and  distinct  figures.  You  seem  to  think  it  a  fraud 
for  me  to  sell  a  small-sized  book  for  one  dollar,  or 
the  drawings  and  directions  for  building  hives  for 
$3.C0,  on  such  a  small  quantity  of  paper!  Is  it  a 
fraud  to  pass  a  five-dollar  gold-piece  for  five  dollars? 
You  know  a  five-dollar  gold-piece  is  not  as  large  as 
one  silver  dollar. 

As  regards  information  to  make  bee-keeping  a 
success,  quality,  not  quantity,  is  what  is  wanted. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Cotton. 

West  Gorham,  Me.,  March  10, 1884. 
We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  give  place  to 
the  above,  and  now  we  hope  that  every  one 
who  has  any  complaint  to  make  will  reply  to 
Mrs.  Cotton  direct,  and  have  it  adjusted.  In 
regard  to  those  diagrams  being  on  7  pages,  I 
humbly  beg  pardon.  They  were  sent  to  me 
two  or  three  years  ago,  for  me  to  pass  my 
opinion  upon  them,  and  my  impression  from 
recollection  was,  that  it  was  all  on  a  single 
sheet  of  paper.  If  they  have  been  enlarged, 
and  more  full  explanations  given,  I  am  very 
glad.  But,  $o.0U  for  7  pages  would  be  over 
40  cts.,  which  we  still  think  is  a  little  high 
for  bee-books.  Now,  Mrs.  Cotton,  and  other 
friends,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  for- 
ward or  presuming  when  I  suggest  that  the 
little  book  be  sold  for  one  dollar,  including 
these  drawings  and  specilications ;  for  it 
does  seem  to  me  when  one  pays  a  dollar  for 
a  book  on  bees,  this  book  should  tell  all 
about  how  to  make  the  hives  the  author  rec- 
ommends,   Mrs.  C.  would  then  rank  fairly 


with  other  writers  on  bee  culture.  I  feel 
quite  satisded  myself  that  her  trade  would 
be  sufficiently  augmented  to  enable  her  to 
furnish  the  books,  drawings  and  all,  at  a 
very  good  profit  at  that  price.  Mrs.  C,  did 
you  really  mean  to  call  your  book  gold,  and 
Langstroth,  Quinby,  Cook,  and  the  ABC 
book,  by  your  humble  servant,  all  of  them, 
silver?  Now,  my  friend,  just  one  little  plea 
here  for  more  charity.  I  know  that  in  large 
business  houses  some  letters  accumulate  on 
account  of  improper  addresses ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  number  can  not  be  very  large; 
neither  can  I  think  bee-men  as  a  class  are 
very  hard  to  get  along  with.  See  what  our 
good  friend  Ilayhurst  says: 

Friend  Root:— F lease  accept  thanks  for  your  kind 
notice  of  my  postal  circular.  It  does  not  take  so 
very  much  "grace"  to  keep  bee-keepers  satisfied. 
I  find  them  to  be  a  very  reasonable  kind  of  folks. 
Perhaps  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  have  none  but  the 
best-natured  ones  to  deal  with. 

E.  M.  Hayhurst. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  10, 1884. 

Mrs.  C,  do  you  not  see  that  friend  II.  has 
succeeded  in  pleasing  customers,  and  he 
does  a  very  large  business,  to  my  certain 
knowledge?  How  beautiful  is  his  faith  in 
his  fellow-men !  He  Ut-es  out  the  sentiment 
of  the  little  text,  ''  We  be  brethren."  Do 
you  not  see  V  Now,  dear  friend,  for  such  I 
wish  to  call  you,  you  can  not  think  how 
much  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  see  you  here 
among  us,  and  really  writing  an  article 
for  one  of  the  bee-journals.  But  have  you 
not  been  a  little  at  fault  in  getting  the  ill 
will  of  so  many  of  the  brethrenV  I  can  take 
a  part  of  this  home  to  myself,  for  I  have  en- 
emies and  dissatisfied  customers;  but  can 
we  not  all  do  a  little  more  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  for  Christ's  sake,  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  using  the  term  hereV 


REVERSIBIiE  COMBS. 

IS  IT  NOT  A  BETTER  WAY  TO  REVERSE    THE    HIVES? 

fHB  articles  upon  the  above  subject  on  page  155 
are  very  interesting.  I  have  headed  this  ar- 
ticle as  above,  because  I  wish  to  treat  upon 
the  principles  of  reversing  both  brood  and  surplus 
combs. 

Our  old  practitioners  know  how  many  times  be- 
ginners are  lead  astray  by  the  honest  efforts  of  oth- 
ers in  putting  forward  something  new.  Let  us  take 
reversible  combs  as  an  example.  Of  course,  some 
one  has  met  some  disadvantages,  which  have  sug- 
gested reversible  combs  as  the  cure  thereof.  Mr. 
Howes  and  others  wish  to  make  their  combs  strong- 
er; prevent  sagging  of  the  top-bars;  to  get  their  hon- 
ey in  the  sections  instead  of  in  the  brood-chambers, 
giving  the  queen  more  room,  and  save  necessity  of 
extracting  from  the  brood-combs;  to  have  them 
more  solidly  attached  for  shipping  purposes;  to  have 
no  space  between  the  bottom-bar  and  comb  for  the 
bees  to  lurk  under,  when  ridding  them  of  bees,  etc. 
I  have  met  all  these  difficulties  face  to  face.  Many 
of  you  no  doubt  will  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
last  difficulty  mentioned  is  to-day  to  me  ofmore  mo- 
ment than  all  of  the  rest.  All  of  the  others  I  have 
obviated  satisfactorily;  and  now  taking  all  in  all,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  drawbacks  to  the  reversible- 
frame  method  tire  greater  than  all  of  the  advantag- 
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es.  Suppose  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  reversible 
frames;  suppose  all  frames  in  the  past  had  been  ar- 
ranged like  Brother  Baldridge's  and  Howes'.  Now, 
would  not  the  first  one  who  thought  of  cutting  the 
wood  top-bar  long  enough  to  rest  on  the  rabbets, 
have  made  a  valuable  invention?  Looked  at  in  this 
light  we  at  once  discover  the  inferiority  of  the  re- 
versible frame,  except  for  reversing. 

Several  have  written  to  me,  asking  if  I  can  not 
make  my  surplwt  case  reversible.  After  studying 
upon  the  matter,  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  be  done, 
without  incurring  expense,  weakness,  and  complica- 
tion of  management.  I  have  never  reversed  sur- 
plus combs  very  much;  have  never  given  it  a  fair 
practical  test;  but  from  what  I  have  done,  and  what 
I  know  of  the  instinctive  action  of  bees,  I  should  ex- 
pect the  following: 

1.  If  we  reverse  them  when  so  partially  developed 
that  there  is  little  or  no  sealed  honey  at  the  top  of 
the  sections,  there  will  be  danger  in  warm  weather 
of  their  falling  down,  or  lopping  over  sidewise,  as 
Brother  Hoot  experienced;  but  suppose  we  wait  till 
the  case  is  about  two-thirds  completed;  then  if  we 
reverse  it,  will  the  bees  not  do  considerable  uncap- 
ping, tear  away  some  comb  already  built,  and  have 
a  regular  changing  around  generally,  especially  at 
all  times  when  the  honey-flow  is  not  excessive? 

Again,  can  we  not  better  and  more  cheaply  accom- 
plish the  object  sought  in  reversing  the  surplus 
combs,  in  another  way  ?  The  reversing  of  the  brood- 
combs  seems  to  me  much  more  practical  than  re- 
versing the  surplus  receptacles.  I  think  I  have  a 
better  plan  for  such  reversion  than  any  I  have  yet 
aeen,  which  consists  in  reversing  the  whole  hive  at 
one  movement,  but  a  description  of  which  would  re- 
quire too  much  space  for  this  article.  Of  course, 
this  method  would  require  movable  bottom-boards, 
which  1  much  object  to,  greatly  preferring  the  per- 
manent ones.  I  could  not  think  of  using  any  frame 
system  that  necessitated  the  use  of  nails  and  wires, 
spacers,  etc.,  to  hold  the  frames  at  certain  distances 
from  each  other  and  from  the  hive.  We  can  not  af- 
ford to  give  up  the  "laterally  movable  frame. " 

Let  me  here  assert,  that  it  is  wise  to  keep  right  in 
the  beaten  track,  till  the  experimenters  are  found 
adopting  the  ir  new  plans  on  a  large  scale. 

QUEEN-EXCLUDING     HONEY-BOAUDS,     AND      NON- 
SWARMING       ATTACHMENTS. 

W  ith  the  latter  I  h  ave  had  much  experience ;  with 
the  former,  less.  With  other  fixtures  properly  ar- 
ranged, I  would  not  give  two  cents  per  hive  for  a 
queen-excluding  honey-board,  iu  the  production  of 
comb. honey.  Why  should  we,  when,  during  many 
seasons,  we  do  not  have  three  sections  with  brood 
in,  in  the  whole  apiary?  When  producing  extract- 
ed honey  we  should  like  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  Keeping  the  queen  in  the  lower  story  at 
all  times.  My  experiments  force  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  shall  fail  of  practical  success  in  the  use 
of  spaces  too  small  to  admit  our  smaller  queens,  if 
we  expect  our  laden  workers  to  do  successful  busi- 
pess  through  them. 

Inyour  next  issue  I  will  give  you  a  description  of 
a  non-swarming  attachment  that  has  given  satisfapr 
tion  all  around. 

I  think  you  misunderstood  me  regarding  my  criti- 
cism of  Bro.  Doolittle's  method.  I  simply  saicj  J 
thought  him  behind  the  times  regarding  the  advant- 
ages derived  from  the  use  of  fdn.,and  that  bis  more 
ancient  experiments  with  top  storing  only  were 
jnuQh  behind  the  methods  of  to-day.    J^o  jiot  believe 


that  Mr.  Doolittle,  with  his  methods,  will  get  an 
ounce  more  honey  than  Mr.  Shirley,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
or  myself,  with  my  style  of  fixtures,  if  placed  all  in 
the  same  location.  I  do  not  see  where  we  lose  any. 
I  was  recently  honored  by  a  visit  from  one  of  Amer- 
ica's brightest  apiarists,  a  man  of  20  years'  experi- 
ence and  close  observation — one  who  knows  Michi- 
gan and  my  locality  exactly:  one  who  is  also  perfect- 
ly familiar  witb  Mr.  Doolittle's  resources  for  honey; 
one  who  has  kept  bees  near  him,  and  he  says  that 
our  opportunities  for  surplus  honey  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  Brother  Doolittle's.  Brother  D.'S  arti- 
cle on  page  180  corroborates  my  visitor's  statement 
in  part.  James  Heddon, 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Friend  IL ,  you  will  recollect  that  I  advised, 
several  years  ago.  reversing  the  whole  hive, 
or,  at  least,  the  brood-apartment.  This  can 
very  easily  be  done  with  a  Simplicity  hive, 
and  we  did  do  it  at  the  time,  and  published 
an  account  of  it  some  time  ago.  Just  put  a 
strip  of  wood  across  the  frames  at  each  end, 
right  over  where  the  metal  corners  come. 
Brad  it  to  the  sides  of  the  hive  where  the 
end  of  the  stick  strikes,  and  you  are  then 
ready  to  turn  the  hive  over.  If  the  bottoms 
and  'frames  are  inclined  to  tip,  space  them 
with  a  strip  cut  off  from  the  spacing-board, 
as  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  number. 
There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  on  an 
upper  story  ;  but  where  we  work  for  comb 
honey,  we  do  not  want  an  upper  story,  un- 
less we  use  wide  frames  instead  of  cases.  In 
that  case,  a  hive  will  have  to  be  prepared 
before  it  is  inverted.  Surely  this  is  less 
trouble  than  reversing  the  frames  one  at  a 
time. 

AL.S1KE    CLOVER;    SOME    ADDITIONAL 
IINFOKl^JATION. 

CAN  WE  HAVE   BOTH  CLOVER   SEED   AND  nONEY? 

SN  Gleanings  for  June,  1883,  page  333,  you  say,  in 
order  to  get  seed  from  alsike  clover,  you  will 
— '  have  to  let  it  stand  until  it  is  pretty  much 
spoiled  for  hay.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  say  is  this:  A 
neighbor  cut  a  field  of  alsike  for  seed,  and  stacked  it 
in  the  field  to  await  thrashing.  The  young  clover 
came  up  very  fine,  and  he  turned  in  a  flock  of  sheep. 
They  stayed  all  winter.  The  thrasher  failed  to  come, 
and  the  sheep  ate  the  stack  all  up.  He  fed  another 
lot  of  sheep  on  corn,  to  ship  east  for  mutton,  and  on 
examination  he  found  the  lot  that  was  wintered  on 
the  hay  was  the  fatter,  by  considerable. 

Now,  you  see  that  if  we  bee-men  could  get  the 
farmers  to  see  this,  they  would  pr'^fer  to  sow  alsike 
in  preference  to  red  clover,  as  alsike  is  as  good  as  a 
fertilizer,  as  it  has  several  tap  roots  instead  of  one, 
and  is  harder  to  freeze  out.  Jacob  Kennedy. 

Mont  Clair,  Ind.,  March  14, 1883. 

Friend  K.,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  facts  you  furnish.  Still  I  should  want  to 
suggest  to  you  that  my  idea  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  if  we  let  the  clover  get  sufficiently 
ripe  to  thrash  out  the  seed,  the  straw  will  be 
worth  comparatively  little  for  hay.  I  have 
just  talked  with  iNeighbor  IL  about  it,  how- 
ever, and  he  says  his  sheep  have  always  done 
well  on  the  hay  left  after  the  seed  was 
thrashed  out.  :Now,  in  your  case  you  must 
have  given  the  sheep  a  good  many  bushels  of 
^Isike-clover  seed,  worth  from  SI  I  to  $12  per 
bushel ;  while  if  the  seed  had  been  thrashed 
x)jjt  they  would  have  had  the  hay  only.  It 
segms  to  me  that  sheep  oiajht  to  get  fat  on 
§u^h  an  expensive  diet  as  alsike-clover  seeq. 
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BEES  AND   HENS. 

SH.VL,r,   BEEKEEPERS  HAVE   OTHER   BUSINESS    ON 
THEIR  HANDS? 

LE  thiak  good  bee-keepers  have  got  stick-to- 
it-ive-ness  enough  to  make  g-oofl  poultry- 
keepers.  We  flud  it  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness, in  connection  with  our  bee-work;  and  persons 
who  have  got  the  real  hang-on  enough  to  make  it 
profitable  to  keep  bees  can  make  the  poultry  busi- 
ness very  profitable  in  connection  with  it;  and  then 
if  your  bees  all  happen  to  disappear  wintering,  you 
will  have  a  good  business  left.  Seven  years  ago  my 
brother  and  I  purchased  a  farm  of  180  acres;  be- 
came interested  in  bee-keeping  from  reading  Glean- 
ings loaned  us  by  a  neighbor  while  teaching  district 
school  the  winter  after.  So  the  20th  of  April,  the 
following  spring,  we  paid  neighbor  Mason  $20  for  2 
swarms  of  Italian  bees.  My  wife  said,  when  I  got 
home  with  my  bees,  "There,  you  have  lost  that 
monpy,  for  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  making  any 
money  keeping  bees." 

We  never  have  failed  to  make  it  a  good  paying 
business,  though  we  have  met  with  quite  heavy 
losses  in  wintering.  Three  years  ago  we  sent  to  A. 
I.  Koot,  and  paid  $0  00  for  an  imported  queen;  re- 
ceived her  the  3d  day  of  July;  from  that  time  on. 
during  that  year,  we  reared  and  sold  $105  worth  of 
queens;  lost  our  imported  queen  in  wintering;  have 
found  it  more  profitable  producing  honey  than  rajs- 
iae  queens,  and  much  less  work. 

The  past  season  was  a  very  good  one  for  bee-keep- 
ers in  our  locality.  A  year  ago  last  fall  we  put 
into  winter  quarters  31  stocks,  as  we  supposed  in 
good  condition.  We  lost  in  wintering  and  by  spring 
dwindling,  15;  bought  enough  to  make  our  fall  num- 
ber good;  increased  to  50  swarms;  took  from  them 
4500  lbs.  of  the  finest  of  honey,  mostly  basswood, 
ZiOQ  lbs.  of  which  we  extracted.  Our  bees  gathered 
honey  23  days  from  basswood  last  year;  the  year  be- 
fore, only  9.  Our  account  with  the  bees  for  the  past 
six  years  shows  a  balance  in  favor  of  credit  column 
of  1950,  besides  the  bee  fixtures  accumulated  in  the 
past  six  years,  and  the  50  stocks  now  on  hand,  two  of 
which  are  dead. 

At  the  time  we  began  trying  to  pay  for  a  farm,  we 
had  heard  people  say  they  had  better  pay  50  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs  than  try  to  keep  hens;  so  we  kept  an 
accurate  record  with  the  23  hens  we  then  had  for 
one  year.  They  gave  us  a  net  profit  of  a  little  over 
$1  per  head.  We  have^teadily  increased  our  stock 
and  ability  to  care  for  them,  and  tested  the  leading 
varieties,  until  we  now  have  P5'J  hens,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  pure-bred  white  Leghorns,  and  we  find 
we  can  turn  a  net  profit  of  $2  per  head  yearly;  the 
business  requires  the  least  attention  at  the  time  of 
year  when  the  bees  require  the  most;  and  for  ihis 
reason  we  think  the  poultry  and  bee  business  work 
admirably  together.  In  one  building  we  have  150 
white  Leghorn  pullets;  and  from  these  pullets,  dur- 
ing the  three  winter  months  of  December,  January, 
and  February,  we  have  realized  a  net  profit  of  $150. 
These  pullets  were  hatched  during  the  month  of 
May.    No  smoker  is  needed  in  caring  for  poultry. 

Fdbius,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 1884.  Knapp  Bros. 

I  confess  I  felt  a  little  sad  at  the  way  in 
which  friend  Ilutchiuson  spoke  of  poultry- 
keeping  a  little  while  ago.  But  then,  ours 
is  not  a  poultry-paper  ;  and  besides,  is  it  not 
the  taste  of  the  individual  that  decides 
whether  it  will  pay  or  not  V    I  love  the  "  bid- 


dies,"' and  they  have  always  paid  a  good 
pro  lit,  especially  as  they  utilize  the  refuse 
from  our  barn  and  warehouse,  as  well  as  the 
scraps  and  crumbs  from  the  lunch-room. 


BEE-NOTES  FROM    THE   BLUE    RIDGE. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  WAX-BUILDING. 

miJpK.  E.  E.  HASTF,  in  No.  4,  February  Glean- 
MjM,  iKGS,  gives  an  experiment  in  wax-building 
'  —a  subject  which  is  likely  to  attract  consid- 
erable interest  and  experimenting  in  the  near  fu- 
ture by  bee-keepers.  His  manner  of  testing  the 
matter  does  not  appear  to  me  the  best  way  to  ob- 
taih  practical  results.  In  place  of  the  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Hasty,  if  a  number  of  our  professional  bee- 
keepers will  each  hive  half  a  dozen  or  more  first 
swarms  on  frtimes  filled  with  foundation,  and  as 
many  more  similar  swarms  on  empty  frames  with 
only  wax  starters  on  the  top-bars,  and  run  these 
colonies  thi-ough  the  season  for  extracted  honey, 
giving  them  credit  for  all  they  make  during  the  sea- 
son, including  all  that  is  in  their  brood-chambers 
when  the  time  arrives  for  winter  preparation,  charg- 
ing the  colonies  supplied  with  foundation  with  its 
cost,  then  we  would  have  something  definite  as  to 
the  value  of  foundation.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  with  Doolittle,  that  foundation  may  easily 
become  an  expensive  luxury,  at  the  price  it  is  mount- 
ing to.  The  assertions  of  some  enthusiastic  founda- 
tion bee-keepers,  that  foundation  is  worth  one  or 
two  hundred  per  cent  its  cost,  will,  I  think,  prove 
a  snare  and  a  delusion  when  tested. 

SUGGESTION  FOR  IMPROVING   SMOKERS. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Hasty's  translations  from  Virgil  he 
speaks  of  the  ancients  ejecting  a  spray  by  holding 
water  in  their  mouths  while  blowing  smoke  from 
the  smudge  on  the  bees.  From  this  hint,  could  not 
some  of  our  ingenious  smoker  manufacturers  ad- 
just a  spraying  device  to  theirsmokers,  which  would 
spray  the  bees  along  with  the  smoke?  It  would  re- 
quire but  little  damp  smoke  to  take  the  fight  out  of 
the  crossest  hybrids.  Nothing  will  take  the  starch 
out  of  a  bee  so  quickly  as  ica'cr. 

HOW  BEES  WINTER  IN  THE  BLUE  RIDGE. 

Bees  are  wintering  well  here  on  their  summer 
stands,  without  any  preparation  other  than  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  brood-chamber  by  a  division- 
board  to  best  suit  the  size  of  the  colony,  and  a  few 
folds  of  cloth  over  the  frames,  covered  with  a  news- 
paper or  two  to  retain  warmth.  There  has  not  been 
a  longer  period  than  two  weeks  in  which  bees  did  not 
find  suitable  weather  to  fly  from  their  hives.  These 
frequent  winter  flights  may  cause  the  bees  to  con- 
sume a  few  pounds  more  honey,  but  they  are  kept 
healthy  and  hardy  by  frequent  baths  in  the  winter 
air.  Comparatively  few  die  in  winter,  or  are  serious- 
ly affected  by  the  cool  weather  of  spring,  which  con- 
fronts them  everywhere  in  their  first  excursions  in 
quest  of  honey. 

MAILING  QUEENS   IN  WINTER. 

The  two  queens  you  mailed  me  this  winter  came 
through  safely,  and  were  introduced  on  Christmas 
morning  to  quoenless  hives,  by  putting  them  in  a 
thimble  wire  cage,  the  upper  end  being  closed,  and 
lower  filled  with  Good  candy  taken  from  their  cages. 
Two  days  after,  I  opened  the  hives  and  took  out  the 
empty  cages.  I  trust  they  are  safe,  as  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  overhauling  hives  in  the  winter  to  satisfy 
curiosity,  which  is  all  that  can  be  accomplished  in 
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such  matters.  The  bees  in  one  of  the  ca{?es  were  all 
alive,  while  those  in  the  other  were  nearly  all  dead; 
hut  the  queens  in  both  were  alive,  and  apparently 
none  the  worse  for  their  cool  jaunt  in  Uncle  Sam's 
mail-bags.  The  weather  was  mild  and  rainy  when  I 
received  them. 

THE  BLUE  lUDGE  AS  A  BEE    COUNTRY. 

While  bee-keepers  are  hunting  locations  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  Florida,  it  is  a  marvel  that  they  do  not 
come  to  the  Blue  Kidge  of  North  Carolina.  There 
are  hundreds  of  "  covee  "  among  these  mountains, 
where  most  profitable  bee-ranches  could  be  estab- 
lished. The  best  locations  are  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  "gums"  owned  by  settlers.  For  invalids,  the 
higher  plateaus  of  these  S.  W.  Blue-Kidge  Moun- 
tains, I  assert  without  qualification  or  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  are  the  most  healthful  loca- 
tion in  the  United  States,  the  summers  being  as  cool 
and  refreshing  as  the  lake  regions  of  Minnesota,  and 
winters  are  mild  as  middle  Virginia,  with  never  a 
sign  of  mosquito  or  trace  of  malaria.  There  is  no 
chill  in  the  winter  dampness,  or  sivcUer  in  the  sum- 
mer heat— wa/znt/i  I  should  say.  Another  remark- 
able feature,  these  regions  are  never  visited  by  vio- 
lent storms  or  cyclones,  such  as  surge  through  the 
lower  country,  and  it  is  a  rare  sight  to  find  a  tree  up- 
rooted by  the  wind,  in  the  mountains. 

The  honey-plants  are  numerous,  and  native  to  ev- 
ery season  of  leaf  and  flower.  Tulip-trees,  sour- 
wood,  maples,  locust,  and  black  gum  abound  in  all 
the  coves,  and  stud  the  mouutaia-sides,  while  huckle- 
berry and  buckberry  are  everywhere.  All  of  the 
coves  have  more  or  less  basswood,  while  in  many 
this  timber  abounds.  White  clover  is  a  nativeof  the 
country,  and  asserts  its  presence  in  every  meadow, 
pasture,  and  dooryard.  Wherever  the  land  is  cleared 
of  timber,  goldenrods,  asters,  and  other  fall  flowers, 
natives  of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  spring 
up.  On  this  plateau,  the  mercury  touched  zero  sev- 
eral times  this  winter;  but  almost  every  week  the 
bees  could  fly  out.  Two  miles  from  here  in  a  cove 
the  bees  were  carrying  in  pollen  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary. In  this  country,  as  everywhere  else,  some 
seasons  afford  a  light,  and  others  a  heavy  honey- 
flow;  but  an  absolute  failure  is  not  known.  There  is 
alway  a  fair  harvest  in  June  and  July,  generally 
abundant,  and  August  is  the  month  when  the  sour- 
wood  comes  into  bloom,  which  is  considered  the 
great  honey-tree  of  this  country.  The  honey  is  light, 
and  very  mild  in  flavor.  The  honey  I  put  on  the 
market  here  last  season  was  pronounced  by  tourists 
from  the  Northern  States,  the  very  best-flavored 
they  bad  over  tried.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  honey 
near  old  settlements  will  be  from  white  clover, 
which  generally  blooms  two  to  three  months  here. 

Highlands,  N.  C,  March,  18[4.  E.  E.  Ewing. 


PEA-VINE  CliOVER  AS  A  HONEV-PL.ANT 
AND  FERTILIZEK. 

IVING  in  a  section  of  the  country  where  the 
only  surplus  comb  honey  taken  is  gathered 
from  white  and  alsike  clover,  articles  like 
that  of  Neighbor  H.  in  January  Gleanings,  on  pea- 
vine  clover,  showing  how  the  honey-harvest  may  be 
prolonged  by  a  profitable  farm  crop,  are  of  great  in- 
terest to  me. 

Having  frequently  read  of  good  yields  of  honey 
from  mammoth  red  clover,  but  knowing  many  in- 
stances where   none   whatever  was   obtained,  the 


question  naturally  arises,  whether  its  flowers  are 
filled  with  nectar  within  reach  of  the  honey-bees, 
only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  or  wheth- 
er the  large  red  clov^^rs,  variously  called  mammoth, 
English,  sapling,  cow-grass,  and  pea-vine,  belong  to 
one  or  more  varieties.  The  probability  occurs,  that 
pea-vine  clover  may  be  a  variety  distinct  and  valua- 
ble as  a  honey-plant. 

In  a  paper  on  "Leguminous  Forage  Plants," 
Prof  W.  J.  Beal,  after  describing  common  red  clover 
{TrifoUum  pratense),  and  large  red  clover  (TrifoUum 
pratense  perenne),  Bays:  "Pea-vine  clover.— Tn'/oii- 
um  medium  (?)  I  have  received  from  several  sources 
a  clover  much  like  the  red  clover.  It  is  raised  In 
some  parts  of  Western  Michigan  and  in  other  West- 
ern States.  It  is  known  as  pea-vine  clover.  The 
stalk  is  stout  and  zigzag,  and  the  flowers  later  than 
those  of  red  clover.  Farmers  usually  pasture  it  for 
a  while  in  the  spring,  and  then  let  it  grow  for  one 
crop  of  hay  or  seed.  It  seems  to  be  TrifoUum  medi- 
um, though  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  in  regard  to  the 
species.  One  of  my  patches  has  lasted  for  three 
years.    It  is  said  to  be  perennial." 

Elsewhere  he  also  says:  "  I  have  often  studied  red 
clover  in  this  .country,  and  can  truly  say,  that  in 
flower  and  stalk  and  leaf,  this  plant  varies  almost  as 
much  as  does  Indian  corn.  Some  heads  are  very 
large,  others  small.  Surely  hero  is  a  grand  chance 
for  some  one  who  has  the  skill  and  patience  to  select 
and  perfect  some  improved  varieties  of  i-ed  clover 
which  shall  be  an  honor  to  his  name." 

Who  can  give  us  more  light  on  the  subject? 
Whether  or  not  we  have  a  distinct  variety  that  can 
be  depended  upon  as  a  honey-plant,  pea-vine  clover 
occupies  an  imp-irtant  place  in  farm  economy,  as  a 
fertilizer  especially  adapted  to  thin  clay  soil.  For 
that  purpose,  and  for  rotation  with  wheat,  it  is  much 
superior  to  common  red  clover,  but  requires  to  be 
managed  quite  differently.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan: 

Seed  down  the  wheat-fields  early  in  the  spring, 
sowing  not  less  than  10  lbs.  per  acre.  After  harvest, 
do  not  pasture  the  young  clover,  unless  it  should 
grow  very  rank,  and  comeoutinblossom.  The  next 
spring  mow  it  off  as  Neighbor  H.  suggests.  Then 
when  it  is  about  two  feet  high,  or  before  it  falls 
down  or  comes  out  in  blossom,  hitch  a  team  to  each 
end  of  a  long  heavy  pole,  as  for  knocking  down  corn- 
stalks, and  drag  it  down  flat,  going  around  the  field 
the  same  way  your  reaper  will  follow.  The  heads 
will  rise  and  grow  upright,  and  when  you  come  to 
cut  and  save  the  seed  you  have  only  a  few  inches  of 
long  stalk  to  handle.  The  advantage  of  rolling  or 
dragging  it  down  is,  that  you  have  it  all  alike  and 
without  twists  and  tangles  into  which  it  usually 
lodges.  It  should  be  cut  with  a  self-rake  reaper, 
and  small  gavels  thrown  off  into  winrows.  It  should 
lie  in  the  field  until  it  has  received  two  or  three 
rains,  as  it  will  hull  better,  and  give  more  seed,  after 
being  well  watered,  provided  it  is  dry  when  hulled. 
The  yield  is  usually  3  or  4  bushels  per  acre,  but 
varies  from  Uz  to  9,  according  to  the  season.  This 
crop  comes  off  in  good  time,  and  leaves  a  large 
growth  to  be  plowed  under,  and  the  ground  in  the 
finest  possible  condition  for  seeding  to  wheat.  The 
following  spring,  clover  may  be  sown  again,  and  this 
rotation  continued  indefinitely,  giving  a  paying 
crop  each  year  with  a  small  amount  of  labor,  and  im- 
proving the  soil  at  the  same  time. 

Scientific  authorities  in  agriculture  have  lately 
discovered  that  the  clover-plant  should  attain  its 
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full  growth  and  ripen  Its  seed  in  order  to  be  of  its 
greatest  fertilizing  value  to  the  soii,  so  this  method 
is  better  in  every  respect  than  plowing  under  the 
first  crop  of  the  common  red  clover  when  in  blossom, 
and  letting  the  ground  lie  fallow  until  sown  with 
wheat  in  the  fall. 

On  rich  clay  loam  soils,  a  similar  and  much  more 
profitable  rotation  can  be  made  with  wheat  and  al- 
sike  clover,  ivhich,  of  all  the  clovers,  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  honey-producer,  and,  on  suitable  soils,  the 
best  for  any  purpose.  B. 

Neighbor  II.  adds  the  following  to  the 
above  remarks: 

1  can  indorse  all  that  friend  B.  says,  only  that  for 
ten  years  I  have  never  known  pea-vine  clover  to  fail 
to  produce  a  fair  crop  of  honey.  I  have  had  good 
crops  sown  on  oats  in  May.  Drill  the  oats  and  throw 
your  clover  seed  back  of  the  drill-hoes.  It  gives  it  a 
good  chance  to  grow  on  the  ridge  between  the  drills. 
I  consider  the  hay  better  than  the  common  red  clo- 
ver. If  the  land  is  very  poor,  sow  13  or  15  lbs.  per 
acre;  would  prefer  to  sow  the  seed  in  April.  In  1883 
I  raised  33  bushels  of  wheat  on  thin  clay  soil,  without 
any  other  manure  than  pea-vine  clover  plowed  un- 
der after  the  seed  had  been  cut  otf.  H.  B.  H. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 


THAT  BASSWOOD  YIELD. 


jN  page  161  of  March  Gleanings,  I  see  friend 
Root  is  not  prepared  to  indorse  my  statement 
that  Mr.  Gallup  had  a  colony  of  bees  which 
stored  on  an  average  20  lbs.  per  day  for  30  days  in 
succession  from  basswood,  and  says  that  he  never 
knew  30  good  honey  days  in  succession.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  turning  to  page  160,  that  I  did  not  say  that 
Mr.  Gallup  had  30  good  honey  days  in  succession, 
but,  rather,  that  the  average  yield  was  30  lbs.  for  30 
days  in  succession.  But  I  will  quote  Mr.  Gallup's 
words,  from  page  161  of  A.  B.  J.  f.ir  1873.  He  says: 
"Our  first  swarm  came  out  on  the  11th  of  May.  We 
hived  it  in  one  of  our  33-frame  hives,  making  use  of 
the  division-board.  As  soon  as  the  bees  commenced 
building  drone  comb  we  removed  the  division-board 
and  filled  up  with  worker  comb.  When  the  bass- 
wood  began  to  bloom  we  had  a  bursting  swarm  in 
that  hive.  The  last  of  June  we  commenced  extract- 
ing, and  extracted  from  that  hive  every  third  day. 
In  30  days  I  obtained  from  the  hive  50  gallons  of  ex- 
cellent thick  honey  (a  galloa  will  weigh  twelve  Ibs.l. 
An  average  of  20  lbs.  per  day  for  30  days  ia  succes- 
sion is  not  bad  for  one  swarm  of  bees."  Mr.  Gallup 
then  goes  on  to  tell  how  much  he  took  afterward, 
and  had  left  in  the  hive,  till  the  total  foots  up  to  738 
lbs.  surplus.  Right  here  I  wish  to  say,  taking  into 
consideration  that  this  was  a  new  swarm  of  the 
same  year,  and  built  a  part  of  the  comb  used  for  the 
storing  of  the  honey,  that  I  consider  this  the  largest 
yield  of  honey  on  record,  from  a  single  colony  of 
bees.  That  600  lbs.  of  this  was  from  basswood,  shows 
the  great  value  of  the  basswood  as  a  honey-tree,  and 
that  it  was  over  13  years  ago  that  this  yield  was  ob- 
tained, shows  that  we  are  not  making  such  rapid 
strides  in  bee-keeping  as  many  seem  to  suppose. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  THOSE  AVIDE  FRAMES. 

Brother  Heddon  seems  to  forget,  on  page  158, 
When  comparing  his  plan  of  working  with  mine, 
that  each  of  his  extra  colonies  he  puts  in  his  field,  in 
order  to  secure  the  honey  secretion  from  a  given 
area  with  but  little  manipulation,  costs  him  at  least 
60  lbs.  of  honey  each  year  to  support.    The  question 


which  will  naturally  arise  here,  is.  Which  is  the 
cheaper,  a  little  extra  manipulation,  or  the  extra 
colonies  and  the  honey  they  consume?  Suppose 
that  100  colonies  produce  an  average  yield  of  50  lbs. 
each,  and  by  so  doing  secure  all  the  nectar  in  a  field 
year  by  year.  This  will  give  us  5000  lbs.  of  surplus 
as  our  share  of  the  field,  while  each  of  the  100  colo- 
nies will  us3  60  lbs.,  or  6000  lbs.  as  a  whole  as  their 
share,  to  get  them  through  the  year.  Thus  we  fail 
to  get  one-half  the  honey  from  our  field,  by  employ- 
ing to  secure  what  Brother  Heddon  calls  "  the  great- 
est amount  of  income  with  the  least  capital  and  la- 
bor." On  the  other  hand,  if  we  employ  the  economy 
plan  our  English  friends  do,  of  getting  the  same 
amount  of  produce  off  one  acre  of  land  that  we 
Americans  do  from  three  or  four,  we  shall  find  our 
statement  thus:  11,000  lbs.  is  the  product  of  one 
field;  50  colonies  are  all  that  are  needed  with  good 
manipulation  to  get  it.  Then  50  colonies  must  use 
3000  lbs.  of  this  as  food  and  fuel,  leaving  8000  lbs.  for 
the  manipulator.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
manipulator  gets  3000  lbs.  of  honey  for  his  manipu- 
lation, and  uses  no  more  time  than  he  would  use  on 
the  100  without  manipulation,  so  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  overstocking  of  the  Heddons,  Grimms, 
Hethf'ringtons,  and  Oatmans,  Doolittle's  system  of 
management  is  3000  lbs.  ahead.  The  same  holds  good, 
be  the  number  kept  large  or  small.  A  man  can 
care  for  one-half  the  number  of  colonies  on  my  plan 
as  easily  as  he  can  for  double  the  number  on  Mr, 
Heddon's  plan,  and  this  same  one-half  will  give  the 
manipulator  as  good  results  in  dollars  and  cents  as 
will  the  whole  on  H.'s  plan,  and  save  the  extra  honey 
consumed  by  the  extra  one-half  of  the  number  of 
bees  as  dear  oain  to  the  bee-keeper.  This  is  not 
mere  fancy,  but  facts  which  the  success  of  the  two 
plans  proves. 

Bro.  H.  says  that  no  large  honey-producer  in  Amer- 
ica is  working  upon  my  plan,  and  says  I  have  alien 
behind  the  times,  as  if  that  detracted  from  it  I  care 
not  whether  I  am  behind  the  times  or  aheac*  of  them, 
so  longas  my  plans  give  me  a  larger  yield  of  honey 
for  the  colonies  kept  and  labor  performed,  year  aft- 
er year,  than  do  the  plans  of  my  more  advanced  (?) 
brethren. 

I  could  quote  the  names  of  several  whom  I  know 
are  working  similar  to  myself,  but  that  would  not 
help  the  plan  any.  I  ask  no  one  to  use  any  of  my 
plans  unless  he  chooses,  for  the  matter  of  being 
alone  has  little  weight  with  me.  I  simply  give  the 
plans  I  use  to  accomplish  given  results,  and  all  are 
free  to  use  them,  or  let  them  alone,  as  they  see  fit; 
neither  do  I  give  them  because  I  have  a  supply  busi- 
ness back  of  them  that  needs  bolstering  up,  for  I 
manufacture  no  supplies  for  sale,  but  I  give  them 
to  others  as  part  payment  of  the  debt  I  owe  to  those 
who  wrote  years  ago,  and  to  whose  writings  I  owe 
my  success  in  bse  culture.  My  plans  are  often  call- 
ed expensive, and  my  hive  andfixturescomplicated; 
but  I  believe  there  is  as  little  labor  and  cash  outlay, 
by  my  phm  of  producing  $1000  worth  of  comb  honey, 
as  any  plan  in  existence.  As  proof  I  will  say,  that 
from  less  than  53  colonies  of  bees  (spring  count)  I 
have  cleared  over  $1000  each  year  for  the  last  10 
years,  on  an  average,  as  net  profit.  1  have  not  hired 
10  days'  work  in  that  time  in  the  apiary,  nor  had  I 
any  apicultural  students  to  do  the  work  for  me,  or 
pay  me  a  tuition  to  help  swell  the  above  income. 
Besides  my  labor  with  the  bees,  I  take  care  of  my 
garden,  and  small-fruit  business;  take  care  of  a  sick 
and  helpless  father,  living  30  rods  from  me;  carry 
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on,  with  the  help  of  my  wife,  a  subscription  busi- 
ness, amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars  each 
year;  run  my  own  shop  and  steam-engine,  sawing 
sections,  etc.,  for  myself  and  neighbors;  write  for 
five  different  papers,  and  answer  a  host  of  corres- 
pondence. The  old  saying  is,  "The  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  the  eating,"  and  so  I  now  say,  as  I  have  said 
before  in  these  columns,  that  all  I  have  to  recom- 
mend the  plans  I  use  is  the  success  attained  by  them. 

THAT  PAMPHLET. 

On  page  165  I  find  these  words:  "  Doolittle  sells  a 
little  pamphlet  telling  how  his  hives  are  made,  and 
used,  for  10  cents,  if  I  am  correct."  But,  friend  Root 
is  not  correct;  and  this  notice  has  caused  quite  a 
boom  to  my  already  too  large  correspondence.  The 
sale  of  this  pamphlet  is  controlled  by  T.  G.  Newman, 
925  West  Madison  street,  Chicae'O,  111.,  and  the  price 
is  5  cents,  instead  of  10.  Will  all  reading  this  please 
take  notice,  and  thus  save  me  much  correspondence? 

FUMIGATING  COMB  HONEY  AVITH  SULPHUR. 

On  page  166, 1  am  aslied  if  tne  fumigating  of  comb 
honey  will  make  it  taste  of  sulphur.  In  reply,  I  will 
say  that,  after  a  week  or  so  has  elapsed  after  the 
fumigation,  1  could  never  detect  any  taste  of  sulphur 
about  the  honey.  If  eaten  immediately  after  being 
so  treated,  it  might  taste  of  the  sulphur.  The  great- 
est trouble,  and  the  one  I  cautioned  about,  was  the 
using  of  so  much  that  the  combs  will  be  given  a 
greenish  hue,  which  will  detract  much  from  the  sale 
of  the  honey.  By  keeping  watch  of  the  flies  that 
collect  on  the  window,  and  letting  the  smoke  out  a 
moment  or  two  after  the  last  fly  expires,  the  moth 
larvfe  will  be  killed,  and  no  harm  be  done  to  the 
combs. 

AN  ITEM  IN  FAVOR  OP  FDN.  IN    SECTIONS. 

After  repeated  examinations  I  find  that  comb 
honey  built  on  foundation  rarely  needs  any  fumiga- 
tion. Why  this  is,  I  don't  know.  I  only  know  that 
it  is  so.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  not  seen  a 
single  section  so  built,  that  showed  any  signs  of  the 
wax-moth  larva,  unless  such  section  had  once  had 
brood  in  it,  or  cintained  pollen.  By  keeping  these 
inferior  sections  (which  are  always  less  than  two  per 
cent  of  the  crop  with  me)  by  themselves,  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  need  not  be  fumigated  at  all.  At  least,  this 
is  my  experience  for  the  past  two  years. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  March  17.         G.  M.  Dooi.ittle. 

Friend  U.,  I  was  afraid,  when  friend  Hed- 
don  wrote  as  he  did,  that  it  would  stir  you 
up  a  little,  even  thougli  you  are  pretty  level 
generally.  After  reading  the  above,  I  have 
concluded  it  did  not  stir  you  up  so  as  to  do 
you  any  harm,  after  all,  especially  when 
you  swing  around  on  your  feet  as  you  do  in 
your  last  sentence.  If  I  remember  correct- 
ly, you  gave  me  quite  a  *'  sweetener"  a  few 
years  ago,  because  I  advised  not  to  brim- 
stone the  honey  till  you  detected  moth 
worms.  And  now  it  transpires  that  my  free- 
dom from  the  moth  worm  was  because  our 
comb  was  all  built  on  comb  fdn.  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  what  dilference  that  should 
make,  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  let  it  go 
without  explanation,  if  they  will  keep  out  of 
our  honey.— I  confess  I  was  very  thought- 
less in  directing  more  correspondence  to 
you,  and  I  humbly  beg  pardon.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  as  though  some  sort  of  a  little 
book,  or  '■'■  big  book,"  would  be  a  pretty  good 
thing  for  you  to  have,  to  answer  questions. 
—In  regard  to  side  storing,  if  I  am  correct 
quite  la  large  ^number '  of  bee-keepers  are 


working  in  that  way,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  hear  from  the  following  per- 
sons in  regard  to  this  matter:  T.  11.  Elwood, 
Capt.  Hetherington,  W.  E.  Clark  &  Son,  and 
Mrs.  Axtell.  These  all  use  the  Quinby 
closed-end  frame,  if  I  have  made  no  mis- 
take. 

^  •••  ^ — 

NAILING  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS  AT  THE 
I..%ST  CORNER,  INSTEAD  OF   DOVE- 
TAILING   THEM. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FROM  OUR  FRIEND  BYRON 
WALKER  IN  REGARD  TO    THE   MATTER. 

ITH  US,  having  a  section  fail  to  bend  right  is 
of  such  rare  occurrence  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  mentioning.  The  only  reason  that 
occurs  to  us  as  a  cause  of  partial  failure  with  you 
is,  that  you  have  to  make  your  corner  so  nearly 
square  cut,  in  order  to  avoid  binding  at  the  corners 
when  folded;  as  this,  of  course,  has  a  tendency  to 
throw  the  section  out  of  square-  a  tendency  which 
dovetailing  the  ends  fails  to  correct,  according  to 
our  observation.  We  prefer  joining  the  extremities 
with  wire  nails,  especially  where  one  is  slightly  rab- 
beted, so  as  to  fit  the  other  (as  ours  are  at  present), 
as  we  do  not  wish  to  avoid  this  binding  at  the  cor- 
ners, as  it  adds  greatly  to  the  stiEfness  of  the  sec- 
tion; and  when  properly  put  together  (see  directions 
for  this  in  our  circular  for  1881,  a  copy  of  which  we 
send  you),  they  are  as  square  as  could  be  desired.. 

You  have  intimated  that  there  had  been  some  com- 
plaint about  my  sections,  on  account  of  their  having 
to  be  nailed.  The  only  cases  that  we  remember  of, 
were  those  of  M.  H.  Hunt,  of  Bell  Branch,  Mich.,  and 
Mr.  Gray,  of  R.eese,  Mich.  The  former,  I  believe, 
had  never  used  the  right  size  of  nails  to  make  a  real 
success  of  it;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  has  after 
having  once  tried  them,  repeatedly  sent  us  large  or- 
ders for  sections.  The  latter  man  tried  our  section, 
but  imagined  he  wouldhave  trouble,  as  he  is  getting 
to  be  quite  an  old  man,  with  failing  eyesight  and  un- 
steady hand.  However,  he  told  us  at  our  conven- 
tion the  other  day,  when  we  met  him  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  thought  he  would  have  done  about  as 
well  with  the  nailed  sections,  as  he  had  to  glue  yours 
before  he  could  keep  them  in  shape.  We  can  put 
ours  together  at  the  rate  of  about  200  an  hour,  and 
never  think  of  asking  ourselves  whether  they  are 
bending  right  or  not.  We  think  the  great  mistake 
made  by  those  who  have  hal  trouble  with  nailing  is, 
that  they  do  not  use  the  right  size  of  wire  nails— No. 
19  wire,  %  inch  long.  B.  Walker  &  Co. 

Capac,  Mich.,  March  10, 1884. 

I  know  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  the 
sections  nailed,  friend  \V. ;  but  why  not 
have  them  nailed  and  dovetailed  bothy  that 
is,  why  not  fold  them  up  with  the  dovetail, 
and  then  nail  them  afterward,  to  make  them 
stiff  and  square  ?  We  have  tried  nailing 
them,  but  have  never  been  able  to  come 
anywhere  near  200  an  hour,  although  we  can 
put  up  oOO  an  hour,  as  we  make  them.  I 
suppose  with  this,  as  with  many  other  mat- 
ters, there  will  be  differences  of  opinion ; 
and  as  our  machinery  is  all  rigged  for  mak- 
ing sections  dovetailed,  perhaps  the  friends 
who  prefer  them  made  on  friend  W.'s  plan 
had  better  order  of  him.  At  the  present  de- 
mand for  sections,  there  is  not  much  need  of 
any  great  anxiety  as  to  who  shall  get  the  or- 
ders. As  they  are  heavy  goods  to  ship,  we 
hope  arrangements  are  being  made  for  hav- 
ing them  manufactured  all  over  the  land. 
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From   Different  Fields. 


FRIEND  KENNEDY  S  ASSISTANT;  WIRING   FRAMES. 

■a^^iRIEND  ROOT: -As  you  do  not  know  exactly 
M  who  I  am,  or  just  where  to  place  me,  I  guess 
I  shall  have  to  inform  you.  1  am  not  a  juven- 
ile, neither  am  I  friend  Kennedy's  "helpmeet."  I 
am  his  oldest  daughter. 

Why,  Mr.  Root,  the  bees  do  not  go  on  the  outside  of 
our  section  boxes.  The  sections  are  placed  in  the 
wide  frames,  and  you  know  the  bees  can  not  get  on 
the  outside  of  them  then.  It  is  the  edges  of  the  sec- 
tions that  get  soiled,  and  they  look  so  much  better, 
and  are  so  much  nicer  to  handle  after  they  are  clean- 
ed off,  that  wc  think  it  pays  to  clean  them.  By  the 
way,  our  58  colonies  of  bees  are  all  alive  yet.  They 
all  had  a  good  fly  Jan.  30. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  la  your  directions 
how  to  put  the  wire  in  the  frames,  you  say,  "Double 
the  wire  in  the  middle,  and  commence  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  folded  tin  bar,"  etc.  Now,  what  1  want 
to  know  is,  what  holds  the  wire  at  the  center?  I 
should  think  that  you  mean,  place  it  under  the  bar, 
if  you  did  not  say,  "Spring  in  the  bar."  the  last 
thing.  If  the  bar  is  to  hold  the  middle  of  the  wire  in 
place,  it  would  have  to  be  placed  in  the  frame. about 
the  first  thing— before  you  commence  putting  in  the 
wire.  Resides,  I  should  think  that  was  a  flimsy  way; 
for  if  your  tin  bar  should  happen  to  get  broken, 
away  goes  your  wire.  Louisa  C.  Kennedy. 

Farmingdale,  111.,  Feb.  0, 1«84. 

My  friend,  I  was  a  little  hasty  in  my  direc- 
tions for  wiring  franaes,  perhaps.  We  first 
wind  our  wire  on  a  long  strip,  perhaps  four 
feet  lung.  Each  end  of  the  board  is  made 
sharp,  like  a  wedge,  and  then  covered  with 
tin.  The  coil  of  wire  is  placed  on  a  small 
pair  of  swifts,  as  it  were,  and  from  that 
wound  around  this  board  until  we  have  quite 
a  quantity.  It  is  then  cut  at  one  end  with  a 
knife.  This  leaves  it  in  pieces  just  the  right 
length  to  wire  the  frame,  each  piece  being 
doubled  in  the  middle.  The  folded  end  is 
put  through  the  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
bottom-bar,  and  then  a  small  tin  tack  push- 
ed in,  over  which  this  loop  slips;  and  then 
the  frame  is  wired  as  per  directions  in  the 
price  list.  As  we  are  now  selling  this  tinned 
wire  in  such  quantities  that  we  have  to  buy 
it  by  the  ton  every  little  while,  it  must  be 
that  bee-keepers  are  pretty  generally  using 

wired  frames.     

excessive  swarming,  etc. 

Having  been  engaged,  on  a  small  scale,  in  bee  cul- 
ture, and  having  had  some  difficulty  in  swarming 
time,  I  have  concluded  to  state  the  case  to  you,  in 
order  to  find  a  remedy,  should  there  be  one,  and  also 
to  inquire  after  the  causes  of  such  behavior  on  the 
part  of  my  swarms.  My  bees  did  not  commence  to 
swarm  until  the  3lst  of  May,  and  the  first  swarm  did 
all  right,  but  after  that  almost  every  swarm  endeav- 
ored to  run  away.  When  I  found  out  their  little 
game,  I  began  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  queens,  and 
thus  hindered  the  absconding  of  my  swarms.  But 
the  most  strange  part  of  their  behavior  was  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  they  kept  up  their  endeavors  to 
escape.  I  hived  two  swarms  on  the  ~d  of  June,  and 
they  remained  in  the  hive  apparently  satisfied  until 


the  8th,  and  then  when  their  hives  were  nearly  filled 
with  comb,  brood,  and  honey,  they  came  out  and  en- 
deavored to  abscond;  but,  as  they  were  unable  to 
get  away,  they  of  course  came  back ;  but  one  of  them 
came  out  several  times.  When  my  second  swarm 
began  to  come  out,  I  was  compelled  to  kill  the  un- 
fertilized queens,  and  then  furnish  them  (the  swarm) 
with  brood  to  raise  queens,  in  order  to  save  my 
swarms.  I  think  that  I  hud  but  two  swarms  during 
the  season  that  did  not  endeavor  to  abscond,  and 
some  of  them  3  times;  had  3  swarms  at  one  time  on 
the  wing  trying  to  escape,  with  thosetwo  exceptions. 
Whenever  I  neglected  to  clip  or  kill  the  outcoming 
queen,  I  lost  my  swarms.  My  hives  were  the  Amer- 
ican, new  and  clean.  Now,  what  was  the  cause  of 
such  abnormal  behavior,  and  how  could  it  be  reme- 
died? My  bees  did  very  well  considering  the  short- 
ness of  the  honey  season  here.  I  wintered  14 stands ; 
took  about  600  lbs.  of  honey,  saved  16  swarms,  and 
lost  about  0  My  stands  are  all  living  at  this  date, 
some  of  them  somewhat  light;  Viut  I  have  some  sec- 
tions partly  filled  with  honey  which  I  will  give  them 
as  soon  as  the  weather  moderates.  My  hives  all  have 
chaff  cushions  over  the  frames,  and  so  far  I  have  not 
lost  many  bees.  They  are  standing  outdoors  with- 
out any  protection  whatever.  Which  pay  the  best, 
so  far  as  honey  is  concerned,  the  1  or  3  lb.  sections? 
Dr.  J.  Wesenbero. 
Moore's  Vineyard,  Ind.,  Jan.  36,  1881. 

Friend  B.,  your  bees  had  what  we  call  the 
swarming  mania,  and  it  is  one  of  the  vexed 
questions  as  to  how  to  control  it.  I  should 
divide  them  until  they  were  so  weak  they 
could  not  swarm.  But  of  course  they  could 
not  then  get  a  crop  of  honey.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  mania  that  may  get 
hold  of  any  apiary,  or  whether  it  is  some- 
thing in  the  strain  of  bees  you  have.  It  is 
well  known,  that  many  queens  are  very  much 
given  to  leading  out  swarms,  and  it  usually 
follows  that  swarms  inherit  the  same  dispo- 
sition. In  such  a  case,  the  remedy  would  be 
to  get  another  strain  of  queens.  Doolittle 
has  written  on  the  subject,  as  has  also  friend 
Hasty,  and  a  good  many  others  of  our  veter- 
an bee-keepers.  1  believe  none  of  them  can 
control  this  disposition  when  it  gets  well  un- 
der way,  or,  at  least,  without  much  trouble. 
Hasty  buries  them  in  the  ground  until  they 
get  cooled  off  and  come  to  their  senses ;  but 
we  should  think  that  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
The  size  of  sections  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
and  locality.       

alsike  clover  seed. 
The  following,  in  regard  to  alsike  clover 
seed,  we  clip  from  the  American  Grocer;  and 
if  I  am  correct,  alsike  deserves  all  the  praise 
there  given  it.  Tlie  cultivation  of  alsike, 
and  the  planting  of  basswood  forests,  will  do 
more  to  increase  the  honey  business  than  al- 
most any  thing  else. 

Alsike  clover  seed  is  each  year  becoming  more  in 
demand  by  the  farmers  of  this  country  :ind  Europe. 
Its  value  as  a  hardy  variety  of  clover,  both  for  hay 
and  pasture,  is  being  more'fullv'  established.  In  our 
issue  of  the  10th  of  May  last,  referring  to  this  article, 
we  said  that  after  a  few  years' trial,  alsike  clover 
soed  became  very  popular  with  the  large  grazers, 
who  laid  down  their  farms  for  permanent  pasture. 
Year  after  year  the  value  of  this  clover  is  becoming 
more  generally  admitted.  It  appe.irs  to  flourish  in 
all  soils  and  in  every  climate,  and  at  present  stands 
high  in  the  esteem  of  large  and  small  farmers  alike. 

The  hardy  nat\ire  of  the  plant  is  proven  by  the 
fact  of  its  thriving  by  transplanting,  which  no  other 
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prrass  will  do.  A  single  plant  may  be  divided  into 
several  parts,  and  each  part  will  produce  a  luxuriant 
plant;  so  that  farmers  need  not  have  a  bare  patch 
on  their  fields. 

For  several  years  past,  alsike  clover  seed  has  been 
imported  from  the  Ignited  Kingdom  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  year  after  year  the  quantity  im- 
ported increased,  in  proportion  to  the  estimate  put 
on  it  by  our  farmers;  but  last  year  and  ihis  the  tide 
has  changed  its  course.  We  are  now  exporting  to 
Europp,  Ht  prices  ranginir  from  16c.  to  19c.  per  pound, 
all  that  f aimers  are  ivilUnij  to  dixpnae  of.  Farmers 
will  do  well  to  note  the  above  fact.  The  seed  is  much 
easier  saved  than  red  clover,  and  this  export  de- 
mand is  likely  to  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 
Thomas  M'Elroy. 


M.4MMOTe    CLOVEH. 

Friend  Chapman,  p.  97,  Feb.  Gleanings,  is  inter- 
ested in  mammoth  red  clover,  as  he  says  bee-keep- 
ers should  be  greatly  interested  in  this,  as  it  is  an 
excellent  crop,  as  it  furnishes  an  abundance  of  seed 
as  well  as  honey.  Our  crop  of  honey,  though  small, 
was  entirely  from  this.  A  near  neighbor  of  ours 
had  this  season  over  30  acres,  which  yielded  7  bushels 
per  acre.  If  any  of  the  friends  want  some  for  seed, 
we  can  get  it  for  them,  and  no  charge  will  be  made, 
only  for  sacks,  and  just  what  we  have  to  pay  for  it, 
and  we  will  make  no  charge  for  our  trouble.  We  do 
this  to  introduce  it  to  bee-keepers;  that  is,  we  mean 
in  small  quantities.  We  can  get  it  at  present  for 
about  $7.00  per  bushel.  J.  A.  05BUN  &  Son. 

Spring  Bluff,  Wis.,  Feb.  5, 1884. 


swarm  that  gave  56  lbs.  in  sections,  making  212  lbs. 
and  a  good  swarm,  spring  count.  I  have  Italianized 
47  of  them  besides,  by  transposing  larvfe,  as  direct- 
ed in  A  B  C;  40  of  them  are  purely  mated.  I  In- 
creased one  swarm  to  10  for  an  experiment,  and  It 
was  a  success.  I  make  all  my  hives,  frames,  and 
foundation,  and  do  all  my  work  without  help;  how 
is  that  for  a  two-year-old  ABC  scholar?  Please  tell 
us  how  far  to  set  our  bees  from  the  road  and  line 
fences.  There  is  some  controversy  here  about  it. 
Wm.  H.  Smith. 

Caroline  Depot,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28, 1884. 

Friend  S.,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  we  can 
very  well  lay  down  any  rules  for  the  distance 
that  bees  should  be  from  the  road  or  line 
fences.  If  the  line  fence  were  of  tight 
boards,  and  pretty  high,  I  should  think  the 
bees  might  be  close  up,  or  if  evergreens  or 
thick  shrubbery  intervenes  ;  also  the  kind  of 
neighbors  you  have  might  make  a  difference. 
If  they  object  to  having  bees  near  them,  I 
think  I  should  take  them  quite  a  way  off. 
"If  meat  maketh  my  brother  to  offend,"  etc. 


nONEY-DEW    FROM    HOUSE-PLANTS. 

I  have  quite  a  large  English  ivy  in  the  house,  and 
this  winter  it  is  infested  with  the  bark  louse,  called 
scale.  I  found  my  fern-ease,  which  stood  under  the 
vine,  covered  with  small  spots  of  something  sticky; 
and  on  investigating  I  found  quite  large  spots  of  a 
thick  sticky  substance  on  some  of  the  leaves.  It 
tastes  sweet  on  touching  my  tongue  to  it.  I  think 
it  must  be  a  species  of  honey-dew.  Is  the  scale  an 
aphis?  and  might  not  some  cases  of  honey-dew 
where  no  aphides  are  discovered,  be  caused  by  the 
scale,  which  is  not  so  easily  seen? 

Mrs.  p.  p.  Cobb. 

Middleville,  Mich.,  Feb.  10,  1884. 

MIGNONNETTE  IN  TEXAS,  ETC. 

November  23d,  1882,  1  bought  me  two  colonies  of 
Italian  bees,  and  brought  them  home.  I  paid  f20  for 
them.  My  neighbors  made  fan  of  me;  but  I  told 
them  to  never  mind;  they  would  be  buying  bees 
from  me,  and  paying  me  $10  per  colony,  and,  sure 
enough,  now  I  have  calls  for  more  bees  than  I  can 
sell.  The  smoker  I  bought  of  you  is  the  first  one 
that  has  ever  been  in  these  parts;  and  the  mignon- 
nette  that  I  got  from  you  is  the  first  that  has  ever 
been  planted  la  this  county.  It  grows  finely.  On 
the25ih  of  December  I  took  all  of  my  friends  and 
went  out  and  showed  it  to  them,  and  it  was  as  pretty 
a  sight,  I  think,  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Now  ycu 
just  imagine  it  all  in  bloom,  and  the  bees  so  thick 
sucking  honey  that  you  could  hardly  walk  through 
it.  People  wouldn't  believe  that  bees  could  gather 
honey  on  Christmas  day.  John  T.  Laice. 

Troy,  Texas,  Feb.  22,  1884. 


FRO.M  26  TO  80,  AND  2O0O  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

I  set  my  bees  out  of  the  cellar,  April  18,  which  was 
two  weeks  too  early  for  this  section  last  year;  lost 
two  in  wintering,  and  two  by  spring  dwindling; 
united  one,  and  commenced  business  with  26,  being 
in  strength  from  light  to  heavy;  increased  to  80,  and 
took  2000  lbs.  surplus.  My  best  swarm  gave  56  lbs.  in 
1-lb.  sections,  and  100  lbs.  extracted,  and  a  large 


MILK  and  EGGS  AND  HONEY. 

Friend  Root : —  Mauy,  very  many  thanks  for  a 
stopping-place  to  "Who  Shall  Keep  Bees?"  I 
thought  if  friend  Hutchinson  kept  on,  there  would 
be  nothing  left  for  us  farmers.  He  denied  us  the 
right  (or,  at  least,  the  intelligence)  necessary  to 
handle  foundation,  wired  frames,  and  extractors, 
and  to  raise  our  own  honey.  There  was  such  a  dark 
side  to  poultry-raising  that  it  would  not  pay.  I  ex- 
pected the  next  thing  would  be  to  take  away  our  Al- 
derney  cows,  deprive  us  of  milk,  eggs,  and  honey, 
and  what  is  on  the  farm  worth  living  for.  My  father 
is  in  his  eighty-fifth  year;  and  for  more  than  30  years 
we  have  kept  bees,  and  always  had  some  honey.  For 
the  past  two  years  we  have  had  a  scientific  bee-keep- 
er to  farm  them;  and  although  we  have  not  as  yet 
opened  up  a  bank  account,  they  have  paid  about  as 
well  as  any  other  "stock  "  on  the  farm. 

Bell  L.  Duncan. 

Black  Lick,  Pa.,  Feb.  25, 1884. 

ALSIltE  CLOVER. 

Some  of  ray  neighbors  have  started  the  alsike 
clover  pretty  well,  and  like  it.  Now  they  want  to 
know  if  the  seed  is  worth  as  much,  or  more.  In  com- 
mon market,  as  our  red  clover,  or  nearly  as  much. 
Next  season  I  will  have  about  23  acres  within  reach 
of  my  bees;  and  if  the  people  can  sell  their  seed  for 
nearly  as  much  as  the  red  clover,  I  will  have  not  less 
than  100  acres  in  reach  of  my  bees  In  2  years.  That 
would  be  a  nice  thing  for  me.  J.  C.  Mishler. 

Ligonier,  Noble  Co.,  Ind..  Feb.  2, 1884. 

Why,  friend  M.,  I  should  think  our  price 
list,  and  what  has  recently  been  said  in 
Gleanings  about  alsike-clover  seed,  ought 
to  answer  your  question.  The  seed  brings 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  common  red 
clover,  and  the  demand  is  always  beyond  the 
supply.  

BASSWOOD     seedlings. 

I  would  like  to  say,  through  Gleanings,  that  I 
have  no  basswood-trees  for  sale,  either  "big,  little, 
or  tiny."  Basswood  seedlings  at  the  Rloomington 
wholesale  nursery  are  worth  $25  00  per  1000,  and 
scarce  at  that  price.    I  sold  them  at  $10  00  by  mail. 

Rantoul,  III.,  Feb.  7, 1884.  H.  M.  MOURIS. 

I  presume  our  friends  will  get  plenty  of 
basswood-trees  of  those  who  advertise  in  our 
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pages,  and  at  prices,  too,  less  than  you  men- 
tion, friend  M.  There  is  a  point  that  comes 
in  here,  however:  Will  basswood-trees  raised 
in  a  nursery  make  better  growth  than  those 
brought  from  the  forest?  I  presume  they 
would  be  stronger  and  thriftier,  for  the  for- 
est trees  are  so  often  knotty  and  twisted. 
But  the  question  is,  Which  will  make  the 
better  trees  for  timber  and  for  honey  V 

THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  COMB  HONEY. 

[See  page  96,  Feb.  1.] 

You  8tate, "  Hiving  the  next  swarm  in  hive  No.  1," 
and  so  on,  giving  the  best  results.  Pray  tell  which 
is  hive  No.  1  or  2.  Please  make  your  explanation 
plain,  and  consider  I  am  young  in  the  business. 
Again,  about  how  many  colonies  of  bees  should  a 
person  have  before  it  would  pay  to  buy  an  extractor? 
Again,  would  you  recommend  putting  a  frame  cf 
sections  in  the  brood-chamber  of  a  Langstroth  hive? 

Cleveland,  la.,  Feb.  38, 1884.      Evan  B.  Morgan. 

Friend  M  ,  hive  No.  1  is  the  first  new 
swarm.  The  idea  is.  that  we  can  not  put  a 
swarm  right  back  into  the  hive  it  came  from, 
for  they  would  not  stay.  But  you  can  put  a 
new  swarm  into  a  hive  that  had  swarmed  a 
few  days  before  that,  by  giving  them  more 
room  by  putting  on  sections,  etc.  The  ad- 
vantage will  be,  that  they  will  have  the  ex- 
tra vim  of  a  new  swarm,  and  a  great  lot  of 
brood  hatching  out  to  reinforce  it  right 
along.  The  only  ditHculty  will  be  to  keep 
this  powerful  colony  from  swarming  again 
very  soon. — i  suppose  many  will  think  it 
will  pay  to  buy  an  extractor  as  soon  as  they 
have  five  colonies  of  bees  or  more ;  and  cir- 
cumstances might  make  it  profitable  to  buy 
an  extractor  for  even  one  colony,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect.—If  you  will  look  at  our  price  list  you 
will  notice  that  we  put  two  frames  of  sec- 
tions in  the  brood-chamber  of  our  hives 
when  arranged  for  comb  honey. 

ASSISTING  THE  MISSION  AVORK  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

I  have  received  a  donation  of  13  empty  hives  for 
missionary  purposes.  Bees  are  to  follow  in  3  or  4 
weeks.  This  princely  gift  is  from  Mrs.  Axtell,  of 
Roseville,  111.  Will  you  please  acknowledge  in  your 
journal?  We  arc  building  cheap  houses  for  churches 
and  schools  for  the  Indians,  which  are  as  much 
needed  as  missionaries  among  foreign  fields. 

Caddo,  Ind.  Ter.,  March  4, 1884.  S.  R.  Keam. 

Friend  Keam,  w^e  are  interested  in  the 
above,  because  we  know  Mrs.  Axtell,  the 
donor,  so  well.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  grand 
way  to  civilize  and  educate  the  Indians  — 
teach  them  bee  culture  V  It  would  be  sufii- 
ciently  outdoor  work  to  harmonize  with  their 
natural  tendencies  ;  and  who  knows  but  that 
they  may  excel  in  this  industry  V  We  have 
made  a  proposition  to  assist  friend  K.  in  the 
way  of  supplies  and  implements  ;  and  if  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  friends  feel  like  giving 
them  a  lift,  I  presume  it  will  be  thankfully 

received. 

reversible  frames. 

While  the  bee-keepers  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  reversible  frame,  they  are  running  into  seri- 
ous trouble,  unless  great  efforts  are  made  right  at 
the  beginning  to  prevent  it.  Much  has  been  said 
and  done  to  get  a  universal  frame.  The  writer,  for 
one,  has  adopted  a  frame  that  he  does  not  like,  be- 
cause It  was  the  one  nearest  universal.    Now,  if  a 


thousand  and  one  devices  are  brought  out  to  make 
that  frame  reversible,  and  no  two  devices  will  be  in- 
terchangeable—that is,  to  work  in  one  hive  with 
another— it  will  be  like  the  confounding  of  the 
languages.  Now  I  will  make  this  suggestion  at  the 
start:  That  all  bee-keepers  be  urged  not  to  adopt 
any  of  them  at  present;  and  at  the  next  national 
convention,  let  a  committee  of  sevei-al  of  the  lead- 
ing beemen  oe  appointed  to  test  all  of  the  devices 
that  may  be  presented,  and  report  at  the  next  fol- 
lowing meeting  the  most  practicable  one,  then  all  of 
us  fall  into  line  and  adopt  that  one,  if  any. 

A.  A. Fradenburo. 
Port  Washington,  Ohio,  March  10, 1884. 
Your  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  friend  F. 
No  frame  ought  to  be  adopted  universally 
that  will  not  readily  work  in  the  hives  we 
already  have  in  use.  Perhaps  the  whole 
matter  may  turn  out  like  the  half-pound 
sections  — beginning  and  ending  mostly 
with  discussion. 

WIRED  FRAMES  FOR  NATURAL  COMBS. 

I  commenced  the  year  with  T  good  colonies;  in- 
creased to  18  by  natural  swarming,  and  took  only 
485  lbs.  of  comb  honey.  Did  you  ever  give  new 
swarms  simply  wired  frames  to  commence'  with? 
My  little  brother  by  mistake  hived  a  large  swarm  la 
a  hive  that  had  the  frames  all  wired,  but  no  fdn.  in. 
Seeing  they  went  right  to  work  I  let  them  keep 
them,  and  the  result  was  13  splendid  wired  natural 
combs.    I  shall  try  again  this  summer. 

Otto  G.  Josenhans. 

Owosso,  Mich.,  Feb.  23, 1884. 

Thank  you,  friend  J.  I  believe  natural 
combs  are  not  always  built  as  nicely  over 
the  wires  as  those  w^ere ;  still,  it  is  a  very 
valuable  suggestion.  I  for  one  never  want 
to  handle  any  more  frames  of  comb  of  any 
kind,  without  wires  in  to  keep  them  from 
breaking  down  or  sagging. 


REMOVING  WARTS    FROM   STOCK. 

As  you  have  been  buying  recipes  to  get  something 
valuable  for  Gleanings,  I  will  write  one.  I  had  a 
two-year-old  colt  with  a  rose-wart,  or  blood-wart,  on 
the  hind  leg.  It  was  two  inches  long,  and  as  big  as  a 
half-dollar.  It  was  there  two  years  before  I  could 
get  it  cured.  I  burned  it  out  with  a  hot  iron,  but  in 
a  short  time  itgrewout  again;  then  I  got  this  recipe: 
Quicksilver  and  iodine,  each  3oz.,  rubbed  together; 
then  corrosive  sublimate  3  oz.,  rubbed  with  the  oth- 
ers, then  mixed  with  3  oz.  of  lard.  Cut  the  wart  off 
close  to  the  leg,  and  apply  the  salve  to  the  wart  every 
other  day  until  it  has  healed  up,  which  will  be  in 
about  two  weeks.  This  will  kill  all  kinds  of  warta 
on  all  kinds  of  living  stock.  V .  McBride. 

Chardon,  O.,  March  8, 1884. 

I  should  think  your  prescription  ought  to 
take  the  warts  off,  friend  M.,  and  very  like- 
ly it  is  valuable.  Now,  what  would  you 
think  of  a  man  who  knew  this,  and  would 
not  tell  it  to  a  neighbor  without  pay  V  Per- 
haps this  does  not  come  under  bee  culture ; 
but  it  illustrates  a  great  truth. 


blood-root  as  a  honey-plant. 
Did  you  ever  notice  how  bees  in  the  early  spring 
work  on  the  blossoms  of  blood-root?  Some  years 
ago  I  set  some  plants  in  my  dooryard  under  some 
evergreen-trees;  and  by  keeping  the  weeds  out,  it 
has  become  a  perfect  bed.    As  long  as  it  continues 
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In  bloom,  the  bees  work  on  it  all  day.  As  to  the 
amount  of  honey  they  get,  I  am  unable  to  say.  For 
two  or  three  years  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  spread- 
ing by  the  seed  as  well  as  the  roots,  little  tiny  plants 
appearing  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
planted;  and  last  season  I  gathered  some  of  the  seed 
and  planted  it.  If  it  germinates  I  shall  try  it  again 
this  year.  It  blooms  early  in  the  season,  and  is,  as  I 
think,  a  very  pretty  plant.  D.  Norton. 

Galva,  111.,  Feb.  27,  1884. 

A  PROFITABLE  SPECULATION. 

Herewith  And  slip  taken  from  Cincinnati  StocK 
Revieiv  of  March  7, 1884.  I  have  been  troubled  with 
a  sore  throat  lately,  and  could  not  swallow  that  arti- 
cle yet.  Ed.  Baggalev. 

Weston,  Ohio,  March  10, 1884. 

AMERICAN  BEES  FOB  FRANCE. 

"  Speaking  of  how  the  Americans  ai'e  becoming  exporters 
instead  of  importers,"  recently  observed  a  New-York  party. 
"  recalls  an  incident  in  my  experience.    Some  time  ago  I  found 


pered  in  bee  culture,  and  wlien  we  were  in  California  the  last 
time,  I  went  and  saw  him.  We  were  about  going  to  Europe 
then,  and  he  asked  mo  to  take  over  an  American  queen.  He 
was  confluent  that  the  American  que<'n-bee  possessed  moie 
vigor  than  the  Italian.  I  consented,  and  he  improvised  a  box 
for  it  by  boring  in  a  piece  of  wood,  put  in  some  honey,  some 
wax,  and  some  of  the  flowers  of  Southern  California,  and  gave 
it  to  me.  Two  months  later  I  was  repacking  our  trunks  in 
Boston,  when  I  came  across  my  California  bee.  1  said  to  Miss 
Morris, '  Well,  I  guess  the  (|ueen  is  dead.  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  her.'  A  tap  on  the  box  showed,  however,  that  i  he  queen 
wasalive,  and  when  1  arrived  in  Paris  I  presented  her  to  the 
American  Consul,  according  to  instruction,  and  he  sent  the 
bee,  as  desired,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Upon  re- 
turning from  Switzerland,  the  Consul  said  that  he  had  a  letter 
of  commendation  for  me  to  bear  to  my  California  friend,  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  American's  claim  proved 
true.  It  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  the  Department, 
that  while  the  Italian  (iueens  produced  but  •10  per  cent  of 
working  liecs.  tile  Aiiici  lean  queen's  produced  Gf  per  cent.  My 
California  man  is  scinling  all  the  bees  he  can  spare  to  France 
now,  in  little  pai  Uages  by  mail  that  cost  him  2  ets.  to  post,  and 
is  getting  SO.OO  apiece  tor  every  one  of  them." 

Friend  B.,  it  occurs  to  me  my  throat  is  sore 
too,  since  reading  the  slip  you  send. 


SEPARATORS  ARE  ECONOMfCAL. 

There  is  one  point  I  want  to  mention  in  regard  to 
using  separators.  Last  spring  we  bought  13  lbs.  of 
fdn.  for  sections  at  one  time;  at  another  time  we 
got  10  or  12  lbs.,  only  a  part  of  which  we  used.  I  think 
I  would  be  safe  in  saying  we  used  15  lbs.,  which,  at  60c 
per  lb.,  would  cost  $9.00.  Had  we  used  starters  full 
size,  it  would  have  coat  us  three  times  as  much,  or 
f 37.00  for  fdn.;  hence  we  saved  $18.C0  in  cost  of  fdn. 
All  the  separators  wo  have  cost  us  less  than  S14.00, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $4.00  the  first  year,  $18.00  for 
the  second,  and  $184.00  for  eleven  years,  and  all 
combs  straight. 

AVnO  MAY  KEEP  BEES? 

He  who  has  lived  half  of  his  threescore  and  ten 
years,  and  made  a  success  of  all  his  undertakings 
can  safely  undertake  to  keep  bees  for  profit;  but  he 
who  drags  along  just  a  little  behind  his  neighbors  in 
nearly  every  thing  must  expect  failure,  if  he  under- 
takes the  care  of  bees.  A  friend  asked  me  what  was 
the  most  important  to  succeed  in  bee  culture.  I  an- 
swered, "Eternal  vigilance."  Perhaps  that  was  put- 
ting it  a  little  strong.  Among  those  near  here  who 
kept  bees  for  from  3  to  6  years,  one  has  none,  one 
has  one  colony,  3  have  some  bees,  but  have  made  no 
clear  money.  There  are  many  ."tarting  in  who  suc- 
ceed to  some  extent  in  raising  honey,  to  whom  sell- 
ing it  is  a,  "bug-bear."  Ten  cents  will  buy  their 
comb  houoy  when  it  is  worth  16  cents  on  the  market, 
whv.it-o«K  ;  while  the  bee-keeper  who  has  worked 
hard  and  conscientiously  for  the  trade  steps  out  of 
the  home  trade  until  they  have  sold  all  theirs,  and 


the  grocer  orders  his  at  16  cents.  I  would  suggest, 
that  each  bee-keeper  ship  an  occasional  case  or  two 
of  honey  to  the  nearest  city  market,  and  let  the  net 
price  obtained  guide  him  in  the  price  he  asks  in  the 
home  market. 

ARE  BEE-STINGS  DELETERIOUS? 

We  want  more  light  on  the  effect  of  bee  stings,  or 
poison,  on  the  human  system.  Does  it  not  cost  lame 
elbows,  partial  paralysis  of  the  arms  and  shoulders? 

MOTHS. 

The  moths  seem  to  bother,  some  of  the  friends. 
Our  experience  is,  if  all  colonies  are  kept  strong, 
and  all  waste  comb  put  in  a  tight  box,  every  thing 
kept  neat  and  clean,  moths  will  do  no  harm.  We 
put  our  honey  in  a  tight  cupboard,  and  in  shipping- 
cases,  and  have  no  trouble.         J.  Sykes  Wilson. 

Penrose,  111.,  March  4,  1834. 

Friend  W.,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  am 
afraid  your  reasoning?  is  a  little  faulty.  If 
you  used  large-sized  sheets  of  fdn.  in  the 
sections  simply  to  get  the  combs  straight, 
your  reasoning  would  be  all  right ;  for  sepa- 
rators are  used  for  getting  straight  combs, 
and  nothing  else.  J  Jut  if  the  bees  lill  the 
sections  with  honey  in  much  less  time  from 
having  fdn.  than  they  would  if  they  had  to 
manufacture  the  wax  and  build  all  the  comb, 
this  puts  a  different  phase  on  the  matter.  If 
I  am  correct,  the  fact  that  full  sheets  of  fdn. 
give  straight  combs  without  separators,  was 
only  one  of  the  reasons  for  using  fdn.,  and  a 
minor  reason  at  that.  —  I  do  not  think  that 
lame  elbows,  arms,  and  shoulders,  are  often 
caused  by  bee-stings,  if  ever.  Mr.  J^ang- 
stroth  got  an  .idea  at  one  time  that  the  poi- 
son of  the  bee-stings  was  injurious  to  him ; 
but  he  has  written  me  since,  saying  he 
thought  it  was  a  mistaken  idea  that  he  had 
got.  If  you  will  make  a  little  inquiry,  you 
will  find  there  are  by  far  more  people  suffer- 
ing from  a  sort  of  partial  paralysis,  who  have 
never  been  near  bees,  than  there  are  among 
bee-keepers. — I  agree  with  you  in  regard  to 
moths.  

BEE-KEEPERS'  TELEPHONES. 

The  telephone  T  got  of  you  in  the  fall  works  nicely, 
when  we  can  keep  it  together.  I  have  the  posts  100 
yards  apart.  When  we  get  a  heavy  wind  it  breaks; 
also  when  we  stretch  it  a  little  too  tight  for 450  yards. 
I  have  a  neighbor  who  has  iron  wire,  two  sizes  heav- 
ier than  broom  wire;  it  reaches  ]>i  mile,  and  works 
well.  Some  say  it  rusts.  He  has  had  it  up  two 
years,  and  it  is  now  apparently  as  good  as  ever. 

Millersburg,  O.,  March  10. 1884.  C.  F.  Uhl. 

I  believe  the  annealed  brass  wire  we  fur- 
nish has  generally  been  considered  more  sen- 
sitive, friend  U.,  although  iron  wire  will  an- 
swer. As  it  has  to  be  out  in  the  weather,  it 
should  be  coated  or  galvanized,  or  it  soon 
rusts.  The  shellac-coated  steel  wire  which 
we  advertise  on  the  lU-cent  counter  might 
do  very  well.  The  greatest  objection  I  have 
heard  to  it  is,  that  it  is  too  stiff  to  be  drawn 
up  tight  enough.  Ferhaps  others  can  tell  us 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  manufactur- 
ers of  the  JUiss  telephones  which  we  sell, 
seem  to  think  the  composition  wire  put  up 
with  the  instruments  is  the  best ;  and  as  we 
generally  sell  them  to  tell  vvheii  the  bees  are 
swarming,  this  light  wire  would  probably  be 
more  sensitive  to  the  bumps  they  give  it. 
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SOME  ENCOURAGING  WORDS  FROM  FRIEND  MARVIN. 

JT  has  been  the  best  year  for  selling  honey,  since  I 
have  been  in  the  city.  This  is  the  first  year  of 
clearing  out  the  entire  stock  in  7  years  that  I 
have  been  over-stockecl;'one  of  the  seasons,  an  en- 
tire failure,  the  only  one  in  thirty-three  years.  I  can 
sell  20  to  30  bbls.  of  extracted  and  3  to  6  tons  of  comb 
honey  more  readily  than  I  did  at  the  commencement 
with  300  to  600  fts.  J.  M.  Marvin. 

St.  Charles,  HI.,  March  3, 1884. 


never  used  double-story  hives,  because  my  knowl- 
edge and  finances  were  limited.  I  extracted  from 
the  body  below,  I  knew  it  was  not  the  right  way, 
but  they  were  all  strong,  and  I  took  only  a  little 
from  each  hive.  I  live  in  a  good  locality,  if  I  am  a 
judge.  I  am  surrounded  by  timber  on  all  sides,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  all  kinds,  including  plenty  of  bass- 
wood  and  willow.  Of  the  amount  of  honey  I  raised, 
1  had  some  over  200  lbs.  of  basswood.  I  intend,  an- 
other season,  to  run  principally  to  extracting.  I 
keep  Italians  and  hybrids.  R.  H.  Lawrence. 

Clarendon,  Mich.,  Feb.  14, 1884. 


FROM  4  TO  18,  and  400  LBS.  OF  HONEY. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  I  started  with  4  colonies  — one 
queenless,  and  Increased  to  18,  mostly  by  artificial 
swarming.  I  got  400  lbs.  comb  honey  — no  big  mon- 
ey, but  still  I  am  not  willing  to  be  classed  with  the 
"  Blasted  Hopes  "  party.  P.  C.  VanDoren. 

Curran,  111.,  Feb.  21, 1884. 


HONEY   REPORT,    1883. 

Commenced  last  spring  with  48  swarms;  went  into 
winter  quarters  with  88;  worked  for  comb  honey; 
got40001bs. ;  sold  from  12  to  l.')C  per  pound;  very 
poor  season  lor  honey,  after  white  clover  got  through 
blooming.  S.  Pardee. 

Volga,  Iowa,  Jan.  14,  1884. 


$140  FROM  9  SWARMS,  AND  5  SWARMS  INCREASE- 

Willi  your  permission  I  will  tell  you  what  1  have 
sold  from  9  swarms  of  bees,  spring  count,  for  1883. 
Sold  $95  worth  of  bees,  and  $4,5  worth  of  honey,  and 
I  have  14  good  swarms  now.  This  I  claim  to  be 
clear  gain  for  me,  as  I  can  not  work.  The  five 
swarms  will  pay  for  the  hives,  so  you  see  I  make 
more  money  from  nine  swarms  of  bees  than  any 
man  makes  from  9  of  the  best  cows,  taking  out  the 
expense  of  the  cows.  I  have  not  said  any  thing 
about  the  honey  we  have  used  at  homo. 

Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  '84.        A.  W.  Denison. 


making  A  SUCCESSFUL    START  WITH  50  COLONIES. 

1  began  bee-keeping  last  spring;  procured  fifty 
colonies,  partly  in  boxes  and  old  gums;  procured 
two  months'  practical  help  of  one  person.  I  took 
olOO  lbs.  extracted  honey;  no  comb;  increased  to  110 
colonies;  have  all  in  good  hives,  and  have  all  but  10 
swarms  in  cellar,  well  ventilated.  So  far  all  seem  to 
be  doing  well.  W.  H.  Minnick. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  Jan.  31, 1884. 

Friend  M..  you  are  almost  the  only  man  I 
ever  heard  of  who  commenced  with  so  large 
a  number,  and  succeeded.  But  I  presume 
the  whole  secret  of  it  was,  that  you  hired  a 
practical  man  to  work  with  you,  and  show 
you  how.  There  is  a  pretty  good  moral 
right  here.  

FROM  13  TO  38,  AND  ABOUT  HALF  A  TON  OF  HONEY. 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  experimenting 
with  bees  under  the  new  mode  of  culture,  and  have 
found  that  bee-keeping  is  a  paying  business,  if  we 
have  plenty  of  knowledge  of  the  little  creatures.  All 
the  knowledge  I  have  has  been  gained  from  the  A 
B  C  and  actual  experience.  This  last  year  was  my 
first  experience  in  extracting.  From  13  colonies  I 
extracted  between  500  and  000  lbs.  I  also  raised, 
from  the  samycolonies,  between  400  and  500  lbs.  nice 
section  honey.  I  put  up  for  winter,  38  strong  colo- 
nies.   How  is  that  for  an  A  B  C  scholar?    I  have 


FROM  8  TO  15,  AND  |55  00  WORTH  OF  HONEY. 

I  will  give  my  report  for  1883.  The  season  was  not 
very  good  here,  being  cold  and  wet  much  of  the 
time.  Most  of  the  bee-keepers  got  no  surplus  at  all. 
I  had  8  swarms,  spring  count;  increased  to  1.5,  and 
one  went  to  the  woods;  sold  about  $.55  00  worth  of 
honey,  getting  20  cts.  for  comb  and  15  for  extracted. 
My  first  new  swarm  gave  me  CS  lbs.  comb  honey;  2d 
swarm,  from  same  hive,  gave  25  lbs.  My  weakest 
swarm  in  spring  gave  90  lbs.  of  extracted.  One 
swarm,  with  as  good  treatment  as  the  best,  gave 
none.  I  began  keeping  bee?  in  1879,  and  have  never 
lost  one  in  winter.  Geo.  P.  Howard. 

Marion,  N.Y.,  Feb.  11.1884. 


44  LBS.   OF  HONEY  FROM  A  SINGLE  COLONY,   IN  A 
SINGLE     DAY. 

My  little  boy,  Bennie,  9  years  old,  who  died  on  the 
4th  of  this  month,  and  myself,  had  quite  a  prosper- 
ous year  with  our  bees.  Started  with  15  colonies; 
increased  to  38;  got  3O0O  lbs.  of  surplus  honey— 1000 
lbs.  of  comb,  in  section  boxes,  and  2000  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted —  an  average  of  about  200  lbs.  to  the  col- 
ony, all  white-clover  honey,  and  nearly  all  the  sur- 
plus honey  was  made  by  the  new  swarms.  One  col- 
ony of  Italians  made,  or,  rather,  filled,  260  1-lb.  sec- 
tion boxes,  and  had  abundant  stores  for  the  winter. 
The  same  colony  gathered  44  lbs.  of  honey  in  one 
day,  when  put  on  empty  combs,  as  Brother  Hall,  who 
was  to  see  you  last  fall,  can  testify.  That  amount 
includes  what  they  took  with  them  when  they 
swarmed,  and  many  others  did  nearly  as  well.  We 
had  no  honey  but  white-clover;  saved  plenty  for  the 
family  and  bees;  sold  the  rest— comb,  20  cts  ;  ex- 
tracted, 1.5.  When  I  left  home,  Nov.  1,  many  of  my 
chaff  hives  were  crammed  full  from  bottom  to  top, 
2t  frames.  I  worked,  watched,  and  waited  three 
years  tor  a  big  flow  of  honey,  and  was  at  last  paid 
for  all  my  trouble  and  expense,  with  good  interest, 
and  an  abundance  of  good  feelings-  Bees  have 
gathered  honey  and  pollen  every  day  this  winter 
here,  with  the  exception  of  about  seven,  and  will  be 
ready  to  swarm  about  the  last  of  this  month,  or  as 
soon  as  the  orange  blooms.  The  honey  is  not  so  good 
hero  as  the  white-clover  honey  of  the  North. 

J.  F.  Miller. 

Orlando,  Orange  Co.,  Fla.,  Fob.  7, 1881. 

Friend  ISI.,  we  do  not  doubt  your  word  in 
the  least;  but  I  can  not  help  wondering  if 
you  have  not  made  some  mistake  some- 
where. You  allude  to  the  honey  they  took 
with  them  when  they  swarmed.  Will  you 
please  give  us  the  full  particulars,  and  tell 
us  how  you  weighed  the  colony,  and  how 
weighing  the  honey  was  done  V  If  I  am  cor- 
rect, this  is  ahead  of  any  thing  on  record  ; 
yet  I  suppose  it  is  possible,  with  an  extreme- 
ly powerful  colony  and  a  great  flow  of  honey. 
May  God  help  you  in  your  affliction  for  the 
loss  of  your  little  Bennie. 


1884  . 
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Jof^^  and  ^imw. 


RKMOVING  BEES  TO  BASSWOOD  FORESTS;    THE    PRO- 
JECT LIKEr.Y  TO  BEAR  FRUIT. 

m  S  queries  keep  coming  in  regarding  the  bass- 
J^^    wood  locality  I  spoke  of,  will  you  please  say 

'    that  friends  Flanngan  &  lllinski  expect  to 

move  100  or  200  colonies  direct  from  New  Orleans, 
and  occupy  the  tield  the  coming  season?  And  won't 
it  be  better  to  wait  and  see  the  result  before  more 
comiDg?  I  feel  much  interested  in  the  enterprise, 
and  wish  them  abundant  success. 

Fremont.  Mich.,  Feb.  16, 18S4.      Geo.  E.  Hilton. 


HONEY  FROM   HEART'S-EASE,  NOT  CANDYING. 

You  ask  if  any  one  has  any  honey  from  heari's- 
ease,  that  doesa't  candy.  I  have  some  that  was  made 
last  season  that  has  never  candied,  and  I  don't  think 
it  will.  It  is  very  stiflf  and  thick.  Bees  are  all  alive, 
and  in  good  condition  to  date.  J.  W.  Duck.  . 

Linden,  Iowa,  Feb.  11, 1881. 


SAD  NEWS  FROM  FATHER  LANGSTROTn. 

I  write  at  the  request  of  my  father,  to  let  you 
know  of  the  return  of  his  old  malady.  lie  is  at  pres- 
ent more  affected  by  it  than  for  some  time  past,  and 
utterly  unable  to  attend  to  any  correspondence. 

0.\ford,  O.,  Feb  0.  ISSt.  A.  L.  Couvan. 

[The  above  should  have  appeared  some  time  ago. 
but  it  was  overlooked.  When  I  talked  with  friend 
L.  in  Toronto,  he  seemed  hopeful  that  he  would  es- 
cape a  return  of  his  old  malady.] 


ANOTHER    STRAAV  IN    FAVOR    OF    ABUND.iNT    VENTI- 
LATION. 

A  neighbor  captured  and  hived  a  wild  swarm  oi 
black  bees,  Aug.  10;  hived  them  in  a  half  salt-barrel; 
set  them  up  one  foot  high,  with  a  crack  in  bottom- 
board;  fall  rains  loosened  a  quarter  of  the  combs; 
partially  sheltered  from  winds;  noother  protection. 
Feb.  2d  he  found  about  a  pint  of  dead  bees.  Mine 
brought  out  about  the  same  quantity  from  chalT 
hives  in  two  warm  days.  W.  Young. 

Palmyra,  Neb.,  Feb.,  1884. 


OLD  COMBS  NOT  NECESSARILY  A  DISADVANTAGE. 

G.  H.  Kaufhold,  a  resident  of  Winfield  township, 
Hutler  Co.,  Pa.,  is  the  owner  of  a  colony  of  bees  in  a 
box  hive  that  have  lived  in  it  49  years;  no  old  combs 
have  been  cut  out  of  it  in  those  years;  has  stood  the 
storms  of  all  those  winters,  without  any  protection: 
they  are  black  bees,  and  are  not  gray-headed  cither. 
Does  this. not  speak  in  favor  of  a  hardy  strain  of 
bees?  If  any  other  bee-keeper  knows  of  any  older 
colony,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  him. 

John  A.  Pugh. 

Hannahstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  14. 18e4. 

TRROWING  HOT   WAX     INTO    VERY    COLD    WATER;    A 
C.4UTION. 

1  ha%'e  had  a  curious  experience  with  beeswax.  I 
had  a  lot  of  comb;  reduced  it  to  wax;  skimmed  it 
off,  and  throw  it  into  cold  water.  It  combined  me- 
chanically with  the  water,  and  that  so  completely 
that  it  looked  much  like  good  wax.  I  tried  to  get  it 
clear  of  water  by  keeping  it  melted  on  water,  but 
no  go;  then  I  put  it  into  a  shallow  boiler  and  boiled 
the  water  out,  and  it  took  a  heat  that  rose  gradually 
to  350°  before  it  expelled  all  the  water.  Result,  dark 
hard  wax.  H.  Smith. 

New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Can.,  Feb.  22, 1884. 


CONVENTION    NOTICES. 


The  Western  Michigan  bee-keepers  will  hold  thei 
spring  meeting  at  Berlin,  Mich.,  April  24. 1S84. 

F.  S.  Covey,  Secretary. 


The  State  Central  Bee-keppers'  Association  will 
meet  at  the  court-house  in  Waco,  Texas,  April  12.  at 
2  o'clock  p.  M.  Judge  E.  P.  Massey,  Pres. 

J.  W.  Guyton,  Secretary. 


The  Northern  Ohio  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  city  Council  Chamber, 
at  Norwalk.  O..  April  24,1884,  commencing  at  10  o'- 
clock A.M.    A  full  attendance  is  requested. 

S.  F.  Newman,  Sec. 

The  bee-keepers  of  Tusnurawas  county,  Ohio,  ■will 
meet  in  the  town  hall  at  Port  Washington,  Ohio,  on 
Thur.sday.  May  1.5,  1S84,  to  organize  a  bee-keepei's' 
association.  All  are  earnestlj'  invited  to  attend  who 
will.  A.  A.  Fradenbuug. 


CIRCULilRS  RECEIVED. 


W.  .1.  Endly&  Co.,  Edgerton,  Kan.,  send  out  a  postal  price 
list  ot  mieens.  etc. 

D.  A.  Pike,  Sraithsburg,  Md.,  sends  us  a  4-page  list  of  Albino 
and  Italian  queens. 

Derr  &  Kreider.  Sterling,  111.,  issue  a  4-page  list  of  hives,  sec- 
tions, etc. 

G.  K.  Hubbard,  La  Grange,  Ind.,  is  out  with  his  spring  circu- 
lar of  the  "  Hubbard  hive."' 

W.W.  Bliss  sends  us  al-paSre  list  of  fdn.,  bees,  etc.  It  is 
,>rinted  with  a  chfirograph.    Duavte.  Cal. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Coulter,  Marissa,  111.,  sends  us  a.  4-page  list  ot  Ital- 
ian bees.  etc. 

C.  C.  Vausrhn.  Columbia,  Tenn.,  sends  out  an  8-page  circular. 
njifpii's  nivl  1>.'F«  onlv. 

l;. Ml  ill  I'.t  ..  Williamsburg,  Ind.,  send  out  a  10-page  cir- 
t-ni  I  ■  ,  111  genei-al. 

w     I    i  ^i  iteburg,  Sumter  Co.,  S.  C,  sends  U!i  a  one- 

]i;iLi-.'  rii  i  M  I  1 1  .  I  li.-i'S  and  nueens. 

KriHii  NiriisiV  \.>rivhcps.  Burlington,  Wi^.,  we  have  received 

.1.  lir\V...Mhvoith  .v  (■'>:.  \V(-t  Wiiliamsfield,  Ohio,  send  us  a 
verv  ))vcftv  J-|i:iL^r  li-^t  .il  li.'t-kicpers'  supplies. 

Gininri'r&  luilci-,  Toronto,  Can.,  send  out  a  4  page  clroular 
of  Siniplicitv  hives  and  nnpurtenances  generally. 

•James  O.  Facey.  New  Waterloo,  Ontario,  sends  us  a  4-page 
circular  in  regard  to  bees  and  queens,  hammers,  and  wire 
nails. 

Thom.Ts  B.  Blow.  Welwyn,  Herts,  England,  sends  us  a  48-page 
cata  logue.  pioluscly  illvistrated  with  cuts  ot  honey  implements 
and  (Kviif's;  lont.iininLC.  also,  quite  a  pretty  view  of  his  apiai-y , 
with  a  jiiL-ture  of  hi<  hive  factory  on  the  back  cover.  The  cat- 
alogue is  quite  instructive,  evenif  one  should  not  care  to  send 
him  an  order. 

D.  Kauffman,  Needy,  Clackamas  Co.,  Oregon,  sends  us  a  2-- 
page  price  list.  Queens  and  bees  are  the  particular  things  ad- 
vertised. We  are  glad  to  see  supply  dealers  start  up  in  Ore- 
gon, for  it  gives  me  pain  every  time  somebody  sends  us  an  or- 
der for  queens  and  bees  to  be  shipped  this  great  distance. 
KriendK."s  prices  on  bees  and  queens  are  the  same  as  our 
own. 


Second-Hand 

Foui\dation     Mills  ! 

The  three  following  mills  we  have  taken  in  the 
way  of  trade.  Although  they  will  do  just  as  good 
work  as  new  ones,  they  are  old-fashioned  in  style, so 
we  offer  them  at  a  low  price.  They  have  all  been 
worked  over,  so  as  to  make  the  new  style  of  cell. 

One  with  5;4-inch  rolls,  cost  new  $15.00;  present 
price,  .^7.50. 

One  Washburn  mill,  9  inch,  nearly  as  good  as  new, 
offered  for  $15.00. 

One  Olm  mill.  lOii-inch  rolls,  made  about  a  year 
ago,  also  for  .513  00. 

Besides  the  above,  we  have  a  $f)0.00  nickel  Dun- 
ham mill,  made  expressly  for  us,  which  we  offer  at 
$25.00.  The  mill  has  been  used  but  little.  The  three 
mills  first  mentioned  are  in  our  possession,  ready 
for  shipment.  The  last  one  is  with  Charles  D.idaat, 
Hamilton,  111.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


UNPARALLELED   OFFER.— Warranted    Italian 
queens  onlv  $1.00.    Address  S.  F.  REED.  North 
Dorchester,  N.  H.  T-13d. 


We  are  rejoicing  la  6292  names  to-day,  March  27 
and  our  bees  are  all  in  tiptop  order  too. 
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Ivfl:EIDinSr.A.,    .A^IPI^.     l,     1884. 


Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  luy  mouth;  keep  the  door  of  my 
lips.— Psalm  Ul:  a. 


ALSIKECLOVER  SEED  DOWN  TO  OLD   PKICES  AGAIN. 

We  have  just  received  30  bushels  of  thesiicest  al- 
sike-clover  seed  that  we  ever  had  for  sale,  which  we 
can  ship  by  first  train  at  $10  per  bushel;  $5  25  per 
half-bushel;  f3.75  per  peck,  or  :^0  cents  per  pound. 
By  mail,  IS  cents  extra  for  bag  and  postage. 


BLASTED  HOPES. 

Please  send  in  your  reports  of  failures,  friends, 
and  we  will  keep  the  above  department  going;  but 
don't  send  in  essays  about  bee  culture  being  a  fail- 
ure. In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  we  want  essays  on  any 
subject  just  now.  Give  us  facts  from  experience, 
both  good  and  bad. 

PEA  VINE,  OR  MAMMOTH  RED  CLOVER. 

So  many  questions  have  been  asked  in  regard  to 
pea-vine  clover,  we  have  decided  1o  send  a  small 
package  free  to  any  who  may  care  to  see  the  seed, 
and  test  a  few  plants.  Just  tell  us  on  a  postal  you 
would  like  some,  and  we  will  mail  a  few  seeds,  with 
directions  for  cultivation. 

PATENTS  AND  BLACKMAILING. 

Just  now  we  hear  of  a  little  breeze  about  some- 
body who  has  patented  the  idea  of  setting  the  sec- 
tions directly  on  the  brood-frames.  (Our  friend 
Langstroth  patented  the  idea  of  a  bee  space  between 
the  brood-frames  and  the  honey-boxes,  as  you  may 
remember)  This  is  even  worse  ihan  Mitchell  and 
the  other  man,  who  had  a  patent  on  having  hives 
two  stories  high,  or  one  hive  on  top  of  the  other. 


FOUL  BROOD;  AND  DOES  IT  EVER  GENERATE  SPON 
TANEOUSLY? 

Tn  answer  to  several  inquiries,  I  do  not  believe  it 
possible  that  foul  brood  was  ever  originated  because 
healthy  brood  died  from  being  chilled,  or  from  any 
other  such  cause.  Corn  never  grows  where  none 
has  ever  been  planted;  neither  does  any  other  plant 
grow  without  seed,  and  foul  brood  is,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, a  plant,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a 
fungoid  growth.     

AN  ITE.M  OX  THE  SPRING-DWINDLING  MALADY. 

Neighbor  H.  has  wintered  his  River  apiary  al- 
most without  loss,  and  the  bees,  like  our  own,  are 
brifrht,  clean,  and  entirely  free  from  any  trace  of  the 
bee  disease.  His  home  apiary,  however,  not  over 
two  miles  from  our  own,  has  dysentery  and  dwin- 
dling badly.  No  feeding  was  done  at  any  of  these 
three  apiaries  — all  had  natural  stores.  What  should 
make  the  difference? 

ODR  own  apiary. 

We  have  l.'O  colonics  of  bees,  all  in  nice  trim.  Only 
one  has  been  lost  up  to  date;  30  of  the  l.'iO  contain 
imported  queens;  30  more,  select  tested  queens,  and 
the  remaining  90,  tested  queens ;  therefore  we  have 


no  blacks  nor  hybrids,  and  probably  shall  not  have 
any  black  queens  for  sale  during  the  season;  but  we 
may  have  a  few  hybrids  as  soon  as  we  get  to  selling 
untested  queens.  Those  who  have  blacks  and  hy- 
brids to  dispose  of  can  advertise  them  free  in  the 
proper  department. 

I  AM  happy  to  say,  that  beeswax  seems  to  be  at  a 
standstill,  and  bids'fair  to  remain  about  where  it  is 
until  about  the  end  of  the  season.  If  it  will  do  this, 
we  shall  probably  have  a  pretty  big  drop  about  the 
time  the  demand  begins  to  decline.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  prices  have  not  run  up,  is  because  so 
many  are  using  foundation-mills  of  their  own,  thus 
preventing,  partially,  the  chance  of  speculating 
and  making^"  corners  "  in  wax. 


NEW  inventions  IN    BEE  CULTURE. 

Do  not  go  to  the  expense  of  sei.ding  us  models  by 
express,  friends,  till  you  have  first  written  in  re- 
gard to  your  inventions.  The  greater  part  of  them 
that  are  sent  in  are  simply  old  ideas  that  have  been 
advanced  and  discarded.  Write  first,  telling  me 
about  it,  then  I  can  tell  you  whether  it  will  be  well 
to  keep  working  at  it.  or  to  send  a  model; 'and  by 
all  means,  read  over  the  back  numbers  of  the  jour- 
nals, to  see  what  has  been  done,  or,  at  least,  consult 
the  indexes;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  refer  to  the 
modern  bee-books  now  before  the  people,  and  keep 
posted  as  to  what  has  been  already  done. 


DRONE-TRAPS. 

While  describing  friend  Alley's  trap  in  our  issue 
of  March  1,  p.  150,  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  the  idea 
was  not  quite  new,  and  I  am  now  reminded  that  the 
essential  features  were  described  on  page  467,  of  our 
Sept.  No.  for  li:82;  in  fact,  friend  J.  D.  Black,  Bran- 
don, la.,  sent  me  a  model  of  it,  which  I  have  now  in 
my  possession.  We  presume  friend  Alley  did  not 
get  his  idea  from  that  editorial;  but  as  he  has  had 
Gleanings  right  along,  it  seems  to  me  a  little  strange 
he  should  claim  it  as  his  invention.  I  can  give  a 
drawing  and  explanation  of  the  original  trap  sent 
us  by  friend  B.,  if  it  is  thought  necessary. 


We  have  received  from  Rev.  T.  F.  Bracken,  New 
Florence,  Pa,  one  of  the  brightest  little  pamphlets 
that  have  fallen  to  our  lot  to  see  in  many  a  day.  It 
is  entitled,  "A  Dose  of  Truth,  in  Three  Parts."  The 
three  parts  of  those  doses  are  as  follows :  "  The  use 
of  tobacco  by  the  clergy;  its  sale  by  church-mem- 
bers; means  and  motives  to  reform."  The  price  of 
the  book  is  25  cts.,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  more  wisdom 
embodied  in  one  little  book.  Especially  am  I  pleas- 
ed with  its  Scriptural  texts  in  regard  to  tobacco.  If 
any  one  thinks  the  Bible  does  not  cover  the  ground, 
let  him  read  the  first  few  pages.  May  God's  bless- 
ing be  with  friend  B.  in  the  stand  he  has  taken;  and 
may  it  lead  the  clergy  to  realize  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  persist  in  the  use  of  tobacco! 

The  proper  clerk  reports  that  he  has  three  boxes  • 
of  beeswax  on  hand,  no  name,  date,  nor  any  thing 
to  till  whom  they  came  from,  or  w  htre.  There  are 
also  half  a  dcztn  lettf  rs,  perhaps,  saying  they  have 
sent  us  beeswax,  but  don't  tell  how  much,  or  give  us 
any  clew  to  the  boxes.  In  our  advertisement  for 
wax  on  the  cover  of  Gleanings,  we  give  a  constant 
caution,  and  request  you  to  put  your  name  on  the 
box,  and  say  how  much  you  send.  One  of  the  little 
gummed  labels  I  have  said  so  much  about,  telling 
where  you  live  and  what  your  name  is,  pasted  on 
the  box,  either  inside  or  out,  would  fix  it  all  pleas- 
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ant.  I  know  you  say  you  are  willing  to  trust  me  to 
do  the  right  thing;  but,  friends,  I  do  net  want  to  be 
trusted.  Put  your  name  on  your  box  of  wax,  then 
write  a  card  telling  just  how  many  pounds  you  send, 
and  how  you  sent  it. 

BVRON'  walker's  IMPROVBMENT  IN   OrE-PIECE 
SECTIONS. 

ABOtJT  a  year  ago,  friend  Wallier  told  us  in  an  ar- 
ticle about  his  plan  of  making  the  Gray  section  so  it 
would  fold  in  the  right  place  itself.  We  neglected  to 
say  that  we  have  used  the  plan  ever  since,  and  our 
machines  haveallbecn  sent  outwith  the  saws  sharp- 
ened in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  the  proper  side  of  the 
groove  a  little  deeper.  I  believe  the  plan  is  now  in 
use  by  nearly  all  manufacturers  of  one-piece  sec- 
tions. Whether  they  struck  upon  the  idea  them- 
selves, or  whether  the  hint  in  Gleanings  was  what 
started  them  that  way,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  In 
any  case,  the  thanks  of  the  bee-keepers  in  general 
are  due  friend  W.  for  his  timely  suggestions.  It  is 
true,  that  when  the  sections  are  folded  up  they  are 
inclined  to  be  a  little  more  out  of  square;  but  when 
they  are  put  up  in  their  respective  wide  frames  or 
cases,  they  are  held  true,  and  readily  sit  of  their 
own  accord  after  thej^  have  been  a  little  time  in 
that  position,  or  become  filled  with  honey. 

SELLING    RECIPES. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  to  my  remarks  last 
month,  on  the  ground  that  lawyers  and  architects 
and  others  frequently  charge  five,  ten,  and  even  one 
hundred  dollars,  for.the  contents  of  a  single  sheet 
of  paper.  It  seems  to  me  it  should  be  generally  un- 
derstood that  I  was  not  speaking  of  work  prepared 
for  a  single  individual,  but  rather  of  something 
needed  by  so  large  a  class  of  individuals  that  a 
printing-press  would  be  required  to  strike  off  the 
copies.  After  the  matter  and  drawings  are  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  the  expense  of  1000  or  10,000  is 
but  a  small  naatter;  and  if  1000  or  10,000  people 
would  be  benefited  by  it,  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  present  age  the  price  should  not  be 
?1  00,  nor  even  25  cents,  for  that  matter,  for  the  con- 
tents of  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  This  is  my  opinion 
in  the  matter,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  let  any  thing  go 
into  Gleanings  that  would  encourage  or  foster,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  plan  of  selling  secrets,  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  Anotherthing:  Suchacourse 
would  involve  a  promise  "not  to  tell;"  and  when  I 
know  any  thing  that  is  valuable,  1  shall  always  tell 
it.  If  I  had  a  neighbor  who  knew  something  that 
would  save  me  great  pains  and  labor,  in  a  few 
words,  and  wouldn't  tell  it,  I  should  feel  he  was  not 
very  neighborly.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  anybody 
to  break  promises  that  have  been  made:  but  I  would 
avoid  making  promises  in  such  a  matter. 


LONG     LETTERS. 

Until  wilhin  the  past  few  months  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  every  letter  addressed  to  me.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  dear  friends,  I  can  do  it  no  longer. 
In  my  new  desk  is  a  large  apartment,  labeled 
"  Letters  not  Head."  They  have  ;  been  waiting 
months  until  I  could  get  time  to  consider  them  more 
fully.^I  think  it  no  more  than  fair  to  tell  you  that  I 
shall  probably  never  get  to  them.  More  letters  are 
going  in  there  daily.  I  glance  over  them  as  they 
come  out  of  the  mail,  to  ascertain,  as  well  as  I  can, 
whether  they  contain  any  thing  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  read  carefully.  If  there  is  important 
matter  for  print,  they  are  laid  aside  as  matter  for 


Gleanings;  but  this  department  is  also  so  full  that 
it  can  never  be  used.  Business  letters  I  look  through 
briefly,  much  the  same  way,  and  then  give  them  to 
the  proper  clerks  to  read  carefully.  You  may  ask 
why  I  do  not  have  somebody  else  read  carefully 
these  unread  letters.  It  would  require  a  very  expen- 
sive hand ;  and,  worst  of  all,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body in  the  world  who  could  read  them  and  give 
such  answers  to  them  as  I  should  like  to  have  given. 
The  moral  that  stands  before  us,  friends,  is,  to  be 
hrief.  Where  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  we  shall 
have  to  get  over  wasting  words  on  unimportant  sub- 
jects. A  large  part  of  these  unread  letters  are  from 
beginners  in  bee  culture,  asking  my  opinion  of  tht 
new  hive  they  have  just  got  up.  Many  of  the  letters 
are  from  those  who  never  read  the  ABC  book,  and 
very  lik*ely  never  read  a  bee- journal  of  any  kind. 
Long  pages  are  devoted  to  describing  things  already 
known,  and  oftentimes  fully  described  in  our  books 
and  journals.  Another  thing:  Many  times  where 
something  is  wanted,  a  page  cr  more  is  occupied 
with  a  sort  of  preface.  Go  right  into  the  matter  at 
once,  friends,  and  tell  me  as  briefly  as  you  can  what 
it  is  you  wish,  and  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  prompt 
answer.  I  feel  sad  to  write  this;  but  the  duties  I 
owe  you  all,  I  think,  demand  it. 


ORDERING  THINGS  DIFFERENT. 

1  KNOW  this  is  a  world  of  many  men  and  many 
minds;  and  I  know,  too,  that  if  people  did  not  have 
different  tastes  and  wants,  we  should  not  only  lack 
variety,  but  we  should  lack  progress.  Still,  where 
one  wishes  to  economize  time  and  meney,  much 
might  often  be  saved  by  endeavoring  to  use  regular 
goodg  in  the  regular  channels  of  trade.  I  was  re- 
minded of  this  by  an  order  from  a  friend  who  wanted 
acr.uple  of  our  tents  for  setting  over  bee-hives,  all 
but  the  sticks.  I  told  him  they  would  be  23  cents 
less,  sent  thus.  Now,  we  make  these  tents  but  once 
each  year.  The  materials  are  brought  together,  and 
one  has  it  his  business  to  do  the  whole.  Had  I  only 
thought  of  it,  our  cheapest  way  would  have  been  to 
have  sent  our  friend  two  regular  tents,  telling  him 
to  get  out  the  sticks,  and  throw  them  away.  But 
we  attempted  to  pack  all  the  different  parts,  except 
the  sticks.  After  trying  three  or  four  times,  getting 
clerks  out  of  temper,  as  well  as  our  customer,  we 
came  pretty  near  giving  up  that  there  was  nobody  in 
our  establishment  who  could  tell  how  or  who  could 
himself  put  up  a  bee-hive  tent  all  but  the  sticks. 
First,  the  cloth  only  was  sent;  then  our  friend  com- 
plained that  he  did  not  have  the  cords.  The  cords 
were  measured  off,  sent  by  mail;  then  he  did  not 
have  the  rings  nor  the  bolts  nor  the  washers  nor  the 
screws.  A  great  many  times  some  friend  has  want- 
ed a  certain  part  of  our  uO-cent  smoker,  not  adver- 
tised in  the  list.  Had  he  ordered  a  whole  one,  we 
should  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  write  his  name 
on  one  from  the  great  heap  already  piled  up  beside 
the  mailing  clerk;  but  to  get  the  part  wanted,  a 
clerk  must  go  to  the  smoker  room,  and  thence  per- 
haps to  the  tin-shop,  thence  to  the  machine-shop, 
stopping  workmen,  calling  in  others  to  help  de- 
cipher just  what  was  wanted,  and  even  after  all  this 
trouble  and  hindrance,  sending  the  wrong  thing, 
perhaps,  and  then  getting  a  long  letter  about  it  for 
me  to  read  and  answer.  If  you  ask  for  something, 
advertised  in  our  price  list,  it  ought  to  go  promptly, 
like  clock-work.  But  something  a  little  out  of  the 
beaten  track  or  channel  results  as  I  have  told  you 
above. 
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HOLY-LAND. 

CYPRIAN,  AND  ALBINO 

Queens  $c  Bees. 

We  have  a  straia  of  Syrian  bees  that  are  very 
light,  prolific,  great  honey-gatherers,  and  as  gentle 
as  the  average  Italians.  The  different  breeds  raised 
in  separate  apiaries.  Tested  queens  now  ready;  un- 
tested queens  by  the  first  of  May.  Price,  one-fourth 
more  than  Root  sells  Italians.  Italian  queens,  and 
bees  by  the  pound,  same  price  as  Root's.  Send  for 
circular. 

H.  B.  HARRIi^CTON, 

T-8-10-I2  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


FOR  1884.  — ITALIAN    AND    CYPRIAN    BEES 
AND  QITREN^S  Fi>R  SALE.     Address 

7d  OTTO  KLEINOW,  Detroit  (cpp.  Fort  Waynes  Mich. 


RICHMOND,  FORT  BEND  CO.,  TEXAS, 

DEALER  IN 

PURE  ITALIAN  BEES  AND  PEENS. 

Ttfdb  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


PURE  ITALIAN  QUEENS ! 

Bred  in   "SweetCity"    Apiary.    Bees  by   the  lb., 
and  nuclei  of  any  size.    Write  for  circular. 
T-i;3d.  G.  W.  DBMAREE,  Christiansburg.  Ky. 


NEVER  BEFORE  attempted: 

I  have  invented  a  Queen  Caae  by  means  of  which  I 
guarantee  both  safe  arrival  and  safe  inti'ixhicUon  of 
all  queens  purchased  of  me,  for  only  a  small  addi- 
tion to  regular  prioe  of  queen.  For  full  particulars 
send  for  my  circular  at  once.  S.  A.  DYKE, 

l-15d.  Box  i~i,  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 


$7.00  to  $10.00.  Cold  Blast  Smokers  (mail  free),$LOO. 
Plymouth  Rock  Ea-gs,  per  sitting,  $1.50  Circular 
free.    W.  C.  R.  KEMP,  Orleans,  Ind.  7-8d. 


ANY  one  wishing  a  Barnes  circular  saw  can  save 
money  by  sending  their  order  to  me. 
Fall  colonies  Italian  bees,  in  May,  $10:  June,  $8.00; 
July,  .¥7.00;  hybrids.  $1.00  less.  Three-frame  nucleus. 
May,  $4.50;  June,  $3.50;  July.  $3.00.    All  bees  in  full- 
sizp  (t^.)  frames.    Italian    queens,    June  and   Julj', 
$100;  after,  three  for  $:i.OO.    All  queens  from  im- 
ported stock.    Bee  veils,  best  kind.  5'Jc..  post  paid. 
D.  S.  BASSETT, 
7-8  9d.  Farnumsville,  Worcester  Co..  Mass. 


ITALIAN  iElS  Al  BEES ! 

Tested  queens,  in  May.  .«3.00;  June,  .$3..")0;  after 
June,  $-Z.()0.  Warranted  queens,  in  May.  $1.25;  June, 
$1.10;  after  June,  $1.00.  1  give  special  attention  In 
breeding  my  queens  to  have  them  perfect.  Be  sure 
to  send  for  circular  giving  price  of  bee=.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  CHAS.  D.  DUVALL. 

Ttfd.  Spencerville,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 

EPOPTY    COMBS. 

1  have  about  .500  empty  combs  in  L.  frames  which 
I  will  sell  cheap;  also  a  lot  of  4i4.x4ii  sections  with 
combs  drawn  out;  empty  sections,  frames.  Simplici- 
ty and  L.  hives,  extracior,  etc.  All  at  very  low  prices. 
Address  O.  A.  IIOAG, 

7tfdb.  West  Union,  Cass  Co.,  Mo. 


Gray  pees  for  Sale ! 

Having  received  many  inquiries  the  past  season  in 
reference  to  my  gray  bees,  to  you  and  others  who 
wish  to  purchase.  I  will  savf  that  I  will  spare  a  few 
colonies,  to  be  shipped  in  April  and  May.  1884,  at  $10 
per  colony,  in  good  hives,  straight  worker  combs, 
and  lots  of  bees.  After  years  of  experience,  this 
race  of  bees  has  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable  to 
me.  Those  who  suffer  m'lch  from  being  stung 
would  find  these  hees  verv  mild.  I  u*eno  protection 
when  handling  them.  All  questions  promptly  an- 
swered, and  thf  best  of  reference  given  aa  to  re- 
sponsibility.   Address  I).  F.  LASHIER. 

7d.  Hooper.  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  notice  will  not  appear  again. 


BASSWOOD  -  TREES. 

If  ordered  at  once,  sprouts,  per  hundred,  $1.00; 
two  to  four  feet,  per  hutidred,  $3.00;  four  to  six 
feet,  per  hundred,  $5.00.  Six  to  ten  feet.  10  cents 
each.  CHAS.  T.  GBROULD. 

7.  East  Smithfleld,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


ITALIAN  BEES  &  QUEENS  FOR  SALE 

Tested  queens.  May,  $3.00;  June,  $2.50;  after  July 
1st,  $i.00  each.  Untested,  after  June,  $1.00  each; 
six  for  $5.40. 

Full  swarms  in  8-frame  Langstroth  hives,  in  May. 
$7.00;  two  for  $13:  ten  for  $00.  After  June  1st,  $1.00 
per  swarm  less.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I.  S.  CROWFOOT. 

7-9J.  Hartford,  Washington  Co.,  Wis. 


ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS  A  SPECIALTY ! 

Sample  lots  of  100  sections.  .50  cents.  See  adv.  in 
Gleanings  of  Feb.  15.  B.  WALKER  &  CO., 

7-13d.  Capac,  Mich. 

RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  COUNTER   STORE. 
THREE-CENT  COUNTER. 

Post;itre.l  [Pr.  of  10,  of  100 

I  MATCHES,  Best  Parlor,  no  Brimstone,  no  smell. 

200  matches  in  a  iioat  little  casket.  A  bo.\  of  lU  of  these 
caskets  for  only  S.^00 

4  I  PAN,  OBLONa,  for  1  lb.   maple   sugar 

cakes,  or  for  bee  candy |    28  I  2  75 

3  I  WIRE  ON  SPOOLS,  tinned  or  black |    25  |  2  25 

No.  30,  on  spools.  The  above  are  very  convenient  for  wiring 
frames  on  the  plan  several  times  Riven  in  Gleanings,  by  hook- 
ing it  on  to  wire  nails  with  a  hooked  point.  No.  30  tinned 
wire  20c  per  lb-;  in  coils  of  5  to  10  lbs.,  I5c.  No.  36,  double  price. 

FIVE  -  CENT  COUNTER. 
3  I  GLASS-CUTTEE  AND  PUTT7- KNIFE  combined 

a  handvand  useful'tool |    40  13.50 

2  i  WIRE  ON  SPOOLS,  No.  .30  tinned |    45  1  4  GO 

5  I  CUP,  VA  PINT,  well  made |    45  |  4  00 

TEN  -  CENT  COUNTER. 

3  I  FILE,  CANT,  4  in.,  for  circular  saws. . . .  1    90  1  8  75 

FIFTEEN  -  CENT  COUNTER. 

I  MOP-STrK.  best  make 1  1  25  |  10  00 

12  I  STEAK-POUNDES.  tinned  iron,  and   a 

moat  useful  iitpn«il |  1  25  I  11  GO 

I  LUMINOUS  MATCH  SAFE i  1  iO  I  10  (Hi 

.\  beautiful  linuizr  iii:itrii-safe  by  ilavlitrht.  h.aving places  for 
both  burnt  ami  nnhuiiit  matches."  In'the  nig-ht-tinie  the  word 
'•  Matches  "  in  hUKe  plain  letters  shines  forth  to  anybody  who 
may  he  in  need  of  ihem.  These  beautilnl  conveniences  have 
been  heretofore  sold  for  25  cents;  but  by  IniyiriR  $120.00  worth 
at  one  time,  we  are  enabled  to  reilui  .•  the  pi  ict-  to  15  cents. 
TWENTY-CENT  COUNTER. 

4  I  SOCES.  celebrated  Shaw  knit |  1  90  11 8  .50 

The  ea>iesl    tittiiit;,  brsf.  and   most    duiable  lio.-e  made,  for 
the  money.     Sizes  kept  in  stock,  '.I'.;,  Ill,  lOV^,  11,  and  11^- 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENT  COUNTER. 

4'|  WASHEECUTTEE |  2  25  21  00 

A  nicf  tool  ill  a  neat  little  bo.v. 

7  I  FILE,  CANT,  b  in.,  for  circular  saws. .  |  2  00  1 18  00 
SEVENTY-FIVE  CENT  COUNTER. 

I  BOYS'  ASE,  in  good  stout  handle ]  G  00  1  50  00 

ONE-DOIiliAR  COUNTER. 

i  AS,  fine  steel |  9  00  |  85  00 

Securely  (Ixed  on  a  good  stout  hickory  handle. 

A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 
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SEND 

m  m  mi  mmm  mn  list 


Apiarian  Supplies  in  (:enerai. 

Good  work,  good  material,  low  prices,  and  satis- 
fied cmtomerx.    Try  us. 

S.  C.  &  J.  P.   WATTS, 
4  b  tf.  d  *  Murray,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

ALLEY'S 

Drone-EKluder,  Queen  I  Irone  Trap  Combined. 

Sample,  by  mail,  Cfjc:  express,  50c.  In  the  flat, per 
dozen,  including  one  made  for  model  (13  in  all),  $3.00. 
Those  who  purchase  H  sample  can  ^let  one  dozen  in 
the  flat  by  remitting  1^2.50.  Drone-excluder,  HHtJiovt 
^|■op,  by  mail,  30c.;  by  express*,  30c.;  in  the  flat,  not 
less  t  ban  one  dozen,  15c.  each.  For  description  see 
paere  151,  Gleanings. 

Send  for  our  23d  annual  circular  and  price  list  of 
four  races  of  hees,  queens,  and  supplies. 

5btfd    Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


HEDDON'S 

CIRCULAR 

Can  bo  had  by  sending  your  address  to 

JAMES  HEDDON,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

1^-State  if  you  had  his  for  1883.  3t     bfd 

STEAM  BEE-HIVE  FACTORY 

OF    ^HE    WEST. 

Hives  and  sections  of  all  kinds.  Italian  bees,  colo- 
ny or  nuclei;  comb  foundation, smokers,  extractors. 
Best  and  cheapest  saw  mandrel  made;  Babbitt  box- 
es all  complete,  20  inches  Ions',  $6.00.  All  supplies 
very  low  lor  cash.  E.  Y.  PERKINS, 

3-5  7-9-ll-13d  Jefferson,  Greene  Co.,  Iowa. 

ASHMEADsTmPLICITY  BEE-HIVE! 

Simple,  cheap,  and  practical.  This  hive  does  away 
with  all  frames  for  comb  honey;  and  as  it  is  in  tiers, 
all  the  heat  of  the  hive  is  conntjed  just  above  the 
brood-chamber.  Can  use  it  with  or  without  separa- 
tors. Send  |!1.50  for  a  sample  hive,  and  write  for 
prices  in  the  flat.    Manufactured  by 

T.  GKAHAM  ASHMEAD, 
3-5-7d  Williamson,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


S@@@  i@xr  ^^1®. 


I  have  40  COLONIES  OF  ITALIAN  BEES  (in  Sim- 
plicity frames)  if  lloolittle's   best   imported  stock, 
which  I  will  sell  at  |T  0(i  per  colonv  delivered  at  ex- 
press office.  <H:0.  /'.  U  Jf.LIAMS. 
T-8d  yriv  rhiUiilcliiUia,  O. 


Would  you  like  your  name  on  that  new  tool?  Send 
me  your  name  plainly  written,  with  2nc  for  each  let- 
ter and  receive  by  mail  a  die  warranted  to  stand  up- 
on steel,  iron,  or  wood;  three  initials,  T5c. 

7-8d  MT.  BLISS,  ANTRIM  CO.,  MICH. 


FOR  SALE ! 


QUEENS,     BEES,     COLONIES,     COMB 
FOUNDATION,  BROOD  AND   WIDE 
FEAMES,   SHIPPING-CRATES, 
HIVES,  HONEY-EXTRACTORS, 
HONEY-KNIVES,       BING- 
HAM   SMOKERS, 
PRIZE   HONEY-BOXES,   AND 
EVERYTHING  A  LIVE  BEE-KEEPER  NEEDS. 

l^~Send  us  an   order,  and  we  will  please  you,  we 
know.     Price  list  sent  on  application. 


F.  A. 


SALISBURY  &Co. 

N.  Y. 


GEDDES,  ONONDAGA   CO 

2tfd-b 


CHEAP!  -  CHEAP! 

FULL    COLONIES, 
NUCLEI,    and    QUEENS. 

SUM)  1'oj:  j'luci:  list  to 

DanWhite,  New  London,  Huron  Co.,  0. 

Vifdb 


oly-Land  &  Italian  Queens. 


HI  shall  this  season  be  better  pre- 
pared to  furnish  superior  queens 
promptly  than  ever.  Please  order 
early.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Tested  queens  of  either 
race,  before  June  1,  |3  00;  in-  Juue, 
$2.50;  after  .Tuly  1,  f 2.00.  Untested,  before  June  1, 
jl.25  each;  six  or  more,  $1.00  each;  after  Juue  1, 
single  queen,  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;  twelve.  $10  00. 

I  will  send  Conk's  Manual  of  the  Apiary,  cloth,  for 
90  els.,  to  purchaser  of  queens. 
5tfdb  I.  R.  COOD,  Sparta,  White  Co.,  Tenn. 


HIVES.   |gg4.   MSL 

SEND  for  new  price  list  of  supplies  for  the  apiary. 
Hives  by  the  100  in  flat  cheap,  and  best  quality. 
Also  rakes  and  cradles.      White's  pat.   wire  brace 
rake,  best  and  most  durable.    Send  for  price  by  the 
dozen. 

A.  D.  BENHAM, 

4tfd-b        OLIVET,      :      EATON  CO.,    :    MICH. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB   FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
2tfdb  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


COMB     FOUNDATION. 

Having- purchased  a  large  stock  of  choice  yellow 
wax,  we  shall  make  a  specialty  of  this  branch  of  our 
business  this  season.  We  also  oBer  general  apiarian 
supplies.  Also  a  choice  lot  of  Italian  and  Albino 
bees,  bred  from  our  new  strains,  which  gave  such 
good  satisfaciion  the  past  season. 

Send  for  our  price  list,  and  state  where  you  saw 
this.  AVm.  W.  Cary  &  Son, 

4htfd Coleraine,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

BEES  FOR  SALE. 

.TO  SIVA  RMS  IT  A  LI  Ays 

In  Say les  Simplicity  hives.    Per  swarm $10  00 

Order  now.    Shipped  as  soon  as  season  is  favorable. 

«  wjcj'JT-  CL  o  ri:ii  sjsicn. 

Per  lb.,  17c ;  by  mail 35c 

5tfdb  J.  A.  GREEN,  Dayton,  111. 
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DAD  ANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  cvenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  C.  F.  Mutd,  Cincinnati,!).;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  &  McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin.  Wis.:  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg.  111.;  Wm.  Ballantine,  Sago,  O.;  E.  S. 
Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  111.;  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
numerous  other  dealers. 

Write  for  samp/es/ree,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  coiiipliiiieiitary  and  luiso- 
licitcd  ti'xtimonials.  from  as  many  liee-Keepers.  in 
1883.  We  guai-avtee  every  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON. 

3btfd.  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


FRUIT,  SHADE,  AND  SILK  ! 

RUSSIAN  MULBERRr-TREES,  about  18  in.  high, 
sent  postpaid  for  15c.  each,  or  -f  1.50  per  dozen. 
Smaller  size,  lOc,  or  $1.00  per  doz.    Order  early. 
Address  S.  P.  YODER, 
6-7d  E.  Lewistown,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio. 


Strawberry  Plants,  $1.00  per  1000. 

The  three  best  hardy  berries— Col.  Cheney  (early); 
Chas.  Downing  (medium);    Kentucky  (late).    Wilson 
and  Crescent,  $1..50  per  1000.    1  doz.  of  any  of  the 
above  free  by  mail,  20c.    Send  monev  with  order. 
Address  A.  FIDDES, 

5-C-7d  Centralia,  Marion  Co.,  111. 

I  will  sell  a  limited  number  only,  of  choice  queens 
for  Jnceding  purposes,  at  a  very  low  price,  consider- 
ing the  quality  oi  slock.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address,  5-7d 

Geo.  W.  House,  Fayetteville,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REVERSIBLE -FRAME    HIVES, 

"\;VHITE  jBASSWOOD   SECTIONS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  rRICES. 
5-7-9d  0.  J.  HETHEEINaTOlT,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 


1884.  1884. 

ITALIAN    QUEENS. 
Untested      (Jueens    a    Specialty  ! 

Pure  Italian  Bees  and  Queens  in  their  highest 
type  of  purity  and  excellence.  Bred  from  the  eggs 
in  full  colonies.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  our  un- 
tested queens  are  purely  mated.  Queens  will  be 
ready  to  ship  April  1.  No  new  races  of  bees  in  my 
apiary,  nor  will  be.  Send  for  circular.  Untested 
queens,  if  1.00  each;  $11.00  per  dozen;  3-frame  nuclei, 
*4.00  each  with  untested  queen. 

T.  S.  HALL., 
Stfdb  Klrby's  Creek,  Jat-kson  Co.,  Ala. 

rHOLTKE  (S  CO., 

CARL.STADT,  BERtiEN  CO.,  N.  J., 

make  a  specialty  of  fine  Carniolan  and  Italian  Dol- 
lar Queens.  $1.00  each;  six,  15.00;  twelve,  $10.  To 
every  one  sending  his  order  with  cash  before  June  1, 
to  make  the  amount  $3.00  or  more,  I  will  send  a  se- 
lection of  choice  greenhouse  plants,  gratis,  by  ex- 
press or  mail.  State  if  you  have  an  express  ollice. 
Queen  sent  in  new-style  cages.  All  queens  reared 
from  Frank  Benton's  select  imported.  For  refer- 
ence, address  King  &  Aspinwall,  editors  B.-K.  Mag., 
New  York.  [7-9d.]  F.  HOLTKE  &  CO. 


BEE-HIYES, 

Simplicity  and  Heddon  hives  and  cases.  The  last 
named,  a  specialty.  One-piece  sections,  foundation, 
smokers,  etc.    Send  for  price  list. 

J.  J.  HURIiBERT, 
35  79-11-l;?d         Lyndon,  AVliiteside  Co.,  Ills. 

Pure  Italian  Bees  and  Queens ! 


SUM)  ion  I'M  ICE  LIST. 


A.  B.  MILLER,  WAKAKU.^A,  ELKHART  CO. 

.'S-7-9d 


IND. 


AumnoX&X^auanXqueenS 

Those  desiring  to  secure  pure  Albino  queens  will 
best  accomplish  their  object  bypurcba«uig  of  the 
original  producer  of  this  valuable  and  beautiful  race 
of  bees.    For  circulars,  address       D.  A.  PIKE, 
.5-7-9inqd  Smithsburg,  Wash.  Co.,  Md. 

25  COLONIES 

ITALIAN,  HYBRID,  &  BLACK  BEES 

FOR    SALE, 

in  the  improved  American  hive,  painted  white. 
Frames  well  wired.  Combs  built  on  fdn.,  and  all  in 
flrst-class  condition.  Delivered  on  board  cars  here, 
at  $5  (JO  per  colony,  In  numbers  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  L.  B.  STANGER, 

7d.  UnlontowD,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 


FI.AT  -  BOTTOM    COMB    FOUN- 

dation.— High  side-walls,  4  to  14  square 
■;s-i'is'-.v-- 1   feet  to  the  lb.    Circular   and    samples 

"■■■■      free.        J.  VAN  DEUSBN  &  SONS, 

Sole  Manufactui-ers. 
4tfd  Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bees  For.  Sale ! 

15    STANDS    DTALIAN    BEES, 

All  are  very  strong  (having  been  2  and  3  story  hives 
last  summer),  plenty  of  good  honey,  to  last  till  June; 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  healthy  condition. 
Simplicity  or  VanDeusen-Nellis  hive;  wired  frames, 
li/2-8tory  hives.    Price  $6  50,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here. 

Address, — 
3-5-7-9d  X.  -1.  rORTEli,  I'opUn-  JSlxff,  Mo. 


AMlLi'ofAprySiiBs. 

Headquarters  for  the  West.     Send  for  price  list. 
Cash  paid  for  beeswax.  HOWE  &  SON, 

1-lld  No.  303  Broadway,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

HOW  TO  START  IN  BEES 

And  make  'em  pay.    See  Oliver  Foster's  circular 
on  bees,  queens,  and  fdn.  molds. 
5tfd  b  MT.  VERNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 


EAR^L^^     BEES  ! 

BEES  of  all  kinds  at  prices  to  suit  purchasers,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Aflcr  July  Ist,  nlmnst  ijiven  away. 

A.  W.  CHENEY, 
.^Ifdh  Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va. 


BEES  EOI^  S^I5^XjEI 
A  large  lot  of  Black  Bees  for  sale  cheap,  all  in 
good  condition.    Address  P.  H.  KING, 

l-2^4tfd-b  Henderson,  Henderson  Co.,  Ky. 
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Pure  Italian  Queens, 

Daughters  of  imported  mothers;  untested,  until 
Mavl,  $1.50:  from  May  1  to  Nov.,  $l.iM.  Tested, 
$3.00  and  $2  00.  Special  rates  for  large  orders. 
Nuclei  a  specialty. 

JD.  -^JIA-TjIL.  <Sc  CO., 
TlhDist.  N.  O.,  CARROLLTON,  LA. 

4-13  inqd 

WHY  SEEK  ANY  FURTHER ? 

My  strain  of  linlian  bees  is  not  surpassed  for  hon- 
ey-gathering aud  Ijeaucy  of  foiin.  Dollar  queens  a 
spHcixlty.  A.  COX, 

5-T-<Jd.  While  Lick,  BooneCo  ,  Ind. 

AllT  DOVET/UIEDSECTIONS ! 

Lingstroth  and  chaff  hives,  brood  and  wide  frames, 
tiering-up  cases,  f-hipping-crates,  honey -extractors, 
paper  boxes  for  1-lb.  sections,  wire  nails,  queens,  and 
nuclei.  Write  for  circular.  WHEELER  &  ISBELL, 
Norwich,  Chenang  >  Co.,N.  Y.  57yd. 


EARLY  AND  GOOD  ! 

q^ESTED  AND  UNTESTED  QUEENS,  raised  from 
_L  the  best  and  purest  stock.  Price  list  on  appli- 
cation.   Send  orders  at  once  to 

AV.  J.  ELLISON, 
0-7-9-lld  Stateburg,  Sumter  €o.,  S.  C. 

BOOKING  ORDERS! 

Why  not  buy  your  queens  and  bees  direct  from  the 
bi'eederV  25  cents  saved  is  25  cents  made.  I  am  now 
booking  orders  for  queens  and  bees,  to  bo  delivered 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  at  the  following  low  prices: 
Six  untested  Italian  queens,  with  (iVi  lbs.  bees,  |9.00; 
six  queens,  with  6  lbs.  bees.  $11. 

Send  for  my  new  Price  List.    Address 

W.  S.  CAUTHEN, 

.5-15d  Pleasant  Hill,  Lancaster  Co.,  S.C. 


To  send  a  postal  card  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 

Refore  purchasing  elsewhere.  Tt  contains  illustra- 
tions and  defcriptions  of  every  thing  new  and  desir- 
able in  an  apiary, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICE. 

Italian  Qiieens  and  Bees. 

J.  C.  SAYLES, 

HAllTFORD,  Washington  Co.,  Wis. 
1-3-5-7-9-lld 


COMB    FOUNDATION. 

Wax  worked  by  the  lb.  on  shares,  or  for  sale,  on 
the  Given  Press;  size  of  dies  9x16  inches,  imiinn 
bees  a  specialty.  A  few  black  and  hybrid  colonies 
forsale.  Send  a  card  for  prices:  2U0  bushels  onion- 
sets:  2000  asparagus  roots;  strawberry  and  raspber- 
ry roots;  W.  Ilnssian  oats,  and  Champion  potatoes. 
Send  for  descriptive  price  list.  Lose  no  lime,  but 
send  your  orders  early. 

5-7  9d  A.  J,  NOKRIS,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


THE  ALL-PDRPOSE  HIVE. 

Arranged  for  continuous  passage-ways,  continu- 
ous comlis,  no  honey-board,  no  bee-spaco,  ehrtff  and 
single-walled,  no  patent.  Sample  in  Hat.  Given 
fdn.,  Boctions,  etc.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMS, 

2-3  4-5  G-7d  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

i) 


adant's  Foundation  Factory,  tvholesale  and  retail. 
See  advertisement  In  another  column.       3btfd 


158i     For  Sale.       155i 

Pure  Italian  ()ueens%  Bees 

riVE-FEAME  (Langstvoth  Frame)  COLONIES 
A  specialty.  Five  bright  new  combs,  wired  in,  cov- 
ered with  young  bees,  filled  with  brood  and  stores 
with  a  pure  young  fertile  Italian  q\ieen.  My  queens 
are  carefully  bred  from  best  imported  and  homebred 
stock.  Bees  gentle,  industrious,  and  beautiful;  bet- 
ter than  a  natural  swarm.  I  was  awarded  first  pre- 
mium at  St.  Louis  Fair  last  fall  over  quite  a  number 
of  worthy  competitors  for  best  Italian  queens  and 
bees.    Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

WILLIAM    LITTLE, 
5-7-91l-13-1.5d  ITIarissa,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ills. 

SIMPLICITY  B-HIVES,- 

with  10  frames  and  cover.  50  cents.  The  same  In 
fiat.  40  els.  D'luble-story  Langstroth  hive,  with  20 
frames,  all  complete,  $L00.  1-ib.  sections,  per  1000, 
$3.75.  T.  A.  GUNN, 

5-7-9d.  TuUahoma,  Tenn. 


200  COLONIES  OF 

ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALE. 

THY  Olli  IJMVItOVr.D  ITALIANS. 

Send  for  Price  List.    Address 

Dr.  C.  W.  Young,  or  C.  F.  Lane, 

12-l-3-4-5d  LEXINGTON,  MO. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Tt  will  pay  to  get  our  prices  before  purchasing  sup- 
plies; good  Langstroth  hives,  with  8-inch  cap  frames, 
in  the  Hat.  60  cts.  each;  Langstroth  winter-protector, 
in  lots  of  50.  $1.50  each;  small  lots,  $1.75,  all  in  the 
fiat.  Manufactured  of  good  pine  lumber.  Work- 
manship unexcelled.  Crates,  sections,  and  founda- 
tion. WM.  O.  BIJRK,         8tfd 

Successor  to  Hiram  Roop.      Crystal,  Mont.  Co.,  Mich. 


JJuclei !    JIuclei ! 

Bright  Italians,  gentle  and  beautiful.  Will  send 
any  number  of  frames  desired  in  nucleus.  Try  my 
half-colonies.  Better  than  a  new  swarm.  Terms 
reasonable.    Send  for  circular,  and  don't  forget  it. 

DR.  A.  P.  COULTER. 
5-7-9-12d.    Lock  Box  231,  Marissa,  St.  Clair  C<i.,  111. 


I  HAVE  120  swarms  of  bees,  and  a  6-horse-power 
engine  to    sell.    All   in   good  order.      HENRV 
PALMER,  Hart,  Mich.  5-7d 


D 


OVETAILED  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS,  $4.50  per 
lOno.    Other  goods  propfirtionately  low.    E.  S. 
ILLER  &  1!R0.,  Dryden,  Lapeer  Co.,  Mich.    5-7-9d 


CYPRIANS  and  SYRIANS  SlS^^LXS 

queen*  b(f,)re  .lune  1st.  $10;  extra  line,  $'l~;  during 
June,  *;»;  extra  fine,  .¥10.  Carniolans  imported 
from   Carniola,  and   Italians   from   Italy. 

Fine  queens  bt  I'Mrr  .lune  1st,  $0;  extra  fine,  $7:  dur- 
ing June,  $.");  extra  line,  fti.     Any  six  queens,  5,   off; 
ten.  lO;.'  otf.    Safe  arrival.    Expressago  prepaid,  to 
N.  Y.    Send  U.  S.  bills  in  registered  letter  to 
3  5-7-9d      FEANE  BENTON,  Csorgen  St.,  3,  Munich,  Germany. 


NUCLEUS  cor.oNY  with  Italian  queen  after  June 
Ist  for  only  $3.00.    Samples  of  Business  cards, 
3c.    J.  L.  HYDE,  Pomfret  Lauding,  Conn.       Li/jtfd. 
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LCOK  AT  THIS! 

Just  what  you  want  to  make  bee-keeping  a  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  a  profit,  is  the  Acme  Honey  Case,  or 
Crate.  The  principle  of  this  case  can  be  easily  ap- 
plied to  any  movable-comb  hive,  so  as  to  give  free 
a.ccess  to  lower  wide  frames  or  surplus  brood-frames, 
without  removicg  case  or  top  boxes.  After  two 
years'  trial,  I  can  say  that,  for  convenience  for  comb 
and  extracted  honey,  it  is  without  a  rival.  Circulars 
i'ree.    For  full  particulars,  address 

THOMAS  GORSUCH. 

7d.  Gorsuch,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 


I  WANT  TO  SELL! 

Being  unable  to  keep  my  apiary  in  the  city  for 
want  of  room,  I  oiler  the  same  for  sale  chean.  It 
c^DSists  of  about  60  colonies  of  Italian  bees.  Hives 
are  mostly  one-story  chaff .  with  top  story  for  sur- 
plus. Langstroth  frame,  H'^axf^i-  All  combs  built 
on  heavy  foundation.  2(10  surplus  brood  combs,  etc. 
7d.  JAMES  URE,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

FOR     S  ALE7 

iriTi:i:x  ."i-ritAMi:  yuci.i:i, 

each  with  Halian  queen,  $4.00  each,  or  queens  by 
mail,  $3.50  each.    Ready  now. 

A.  A.  FRADENBURG, 
Td.  Port  Washington,  Ohio. 


For  Sale  Cheap ! 

A  house  and  lots,  barn  and  shop;  80  stands  of  bees 
(Italian),  hives,  etc.    For  sale  cheap. 
7d.         C.  A.  MORGAN,  Pokagon,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 


Or  to  let  on  shares,  75  colonies  of  bees,  in  good  con- 
dition. W.  F.  LEWIS, 
7d.  Baldwyu,  Miss. 


BEES  FOR  SALE! 

I  have  40  hives  of  Italian  bees  which  I  will  dispose 
of  cheap.  All  in  good  condition.  Any  one  wanting 
bees  can  address  me.  AMOS  BLANK, 

7-8d.  Woodville,  Sandusky  Co  ,  Ohio. 

Foundation 

Rfcent  valuable  improvements  in  our  machinery 
enable  us  Id  make  bottom  prices.  Our  foundation 
is  unexcelled  t)y  any  made  in  the  United  States.  Or- 
ders fiUed  in  rotation.    Generat,  Supplies. 

M.  C.  VON  DORN, 

7b.tfd.  820  S.  Avenue,  Omaha,  Neb. 


TESTED  QUEENS,  $2.00.  Untested,  $1.00.  4-frame 
nuclei,  $3  50  and  $t.50. 
7ltd.  OSCAR  F.  BLEDSOE,    Grenada,  Miss. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR! 

We  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Simplicity  and  chaff  hives,  one-piece  spctions, 
crates  and  cases,  extractors,  smokers.  Given  founda- 
tion, and  BEES  AND. QUEENS.    Circular  free. 

7-12db        REYNOLDS  BROS.,  Williamsburg,  Ind. 


Bees  for  Sale ! 

50  colonies    of  Italian    bees,  in  extra  good  Lang- 
stroth hives.    Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  MATTOON. 
.'>-*d  Atwater, Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 

CHEAP^BOXES. 

Onc-Piece  and  4-piece  boxes,  414x414  in $4  25 

' 51-1X614  in 4  75 

Send  5  cents  for  sample.    Hives  at  reduced  rates. 

Price  list  free.  J.  P.  McGREGOR, 

5-7d  Freeland,  Saginaw  Co.,  Mich. 

ITALIAN  and  HYBEID  BEES  FOE  SALE.    Strong  stocks. 
5-7d         J  ULius  FKoscn,  Elmore.  Ottawa  Co.,  O. 


M  THAT  Will  Hatch,  froi  PRizE-WiffliN&  White  Le&hoens 


5 

AT  $3  PER  13  ;  $5  PER  26,  OR  $15  PER  100. 

No  other  fowl  can  or  will  lay  as  many  eggs  in  30.3 
days.    All  acknowledge  it. 

Winter  lavers?  The  very  best;  I.^iO  W.  L.  pullets  pave  us 
2:'.'.i4  eggs  in  January.  We  exhibited  4  breeding-pens  at  the 
grandest  exhibition  ever  held  in  America,  at 

Madison  ■  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
Jan.  2o  to  oO.  1SS4,  and  won.  in  competition  with  15  breeding 
pens  and  140  specimens  of  this  variety,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  prizes, 
and  the  specials  offered,  for  best  cockerel,  for  best  breeding- 
pen,  and  silver  cud  for  best  display. 

We  now  offer  from  these  Prize  -  Winning  breenmg- 
pens,  Egys  for  Matcliina,  and  will  try  to  please  every 
customer.    Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular. 

Address 


BEE  SUFPUES." 


(Established  1864.) 


We  furnish  every  tring  needed  in  the  Apiary,  of  practical 
construction,  and  at  the  lowest  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  Iree 
our  Larse  Illustrated  Crttalosriie.    Address  • 

oui  i.arge  luusii       ^^  eEETCHMEE,  COBUEG.  MONTGOMEEY  CO., 


IOWA. 


J'J S TA  Ji LlSJtJCn  IS: 


HEADQUARTERS 

We  have  constantly  on  hand  a  large  stock 
of  Domestic  and  Imoorted  beeswax  in  original 
shape,  which  we  offer  to  monufactui'ers  of 
Comb  Foundatation  at  lowest  prices.  Write 
to  us  for  prices.     Address 

K.  E(  KERMANN  &  AVILL., 
Beeswax  Bleachers  &  Eeflners,  SYEACUSE,  N.  Y. 

7-14d-b 
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ENGINES  ! 

All  sizes,  and  cheap.    Descriptive  circular  free. 

O.  H.  TOWNSEND.  Agent, 
8-9d.  Alamo,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 


Italian  Bees  and  ftueens  1 

Full  colonies  in  one-story  Simplieit.v  hive,  standard 
L.  frame  (as  made  by  A.  T.  Root),  in  May,  !?I0;  June, 
$8  00;  July  and  after,  $7.00.  H.vbrids,  $1.00  less. 
Three-frame  nuclei,  L.  frame,  May,  $1.50;  June, 
$3.ii0;  July,  $3.00. 

Dollar  queens,  June  and  July,  $1.00;  after,  three 
for  $2.00.    Al!  queens  from  imported  stocli. 

Bee-veils,  best  kind,  50c  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  D.  S.  B.^SSETT. 

8-9d.  Farnumsville,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE ! 

Eleven  Huudred  Poiiiids  of  Beeswax. 


J.C.CONVERSE, 

Ravenna,  Portage  Co.,  Oltlo. 


I  have  60  swarms  of  Italian  and  Hybrid  bees,  all  in 
srodd  order,  to  sell  at  §7.00  each  (on  cars)  in  lots  of  10 
and  up.  Or  the  same  in  light  shipping-boxes,  with 
one  camb  of  brood  and  honey,  at  $5.00  each. 

Also  1000  lbs.  clover  honey  at  9c  per  lb. 

8d         M.  W.  HARRINGTOX,  Homestead,  Iowa. 

Given  Comb  Foundation  a  Specialty. 

Also  apiarian  supplies,  circular.'!,  and  samples  free. 
8d.       G.  H.  KNICKERBOCKER,  Pine  Plains,  N.  V. 


ITALIAN  AND  CYPRIAN    BEES   and  QUEENS, 
by  the  onlnnv.  nucleus,  and  pound.    Address 
8tfdb      OTTO  liLEINOW,  Detroit  (0pp.  Fort  Wayne),  Mich. 


FOR  SALE! 

Alsike-Clover  Seed.  Early  Ohio,  Clark's  No.],  Hall's 
Early  Peachblow  Potatoes;  Comb  Fdn.  and  100  colo's 
Bees.  E.  S.  HILDEMAN, 

8-9-lOd  AshippuD,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis. 


3J!<ii,ttlfiil   Tr.XAS  T.JT.Ii:S.'^r>c;    y   Terns 
Cactus,  1  red  and  1  yellow.  3.5c;  1  Texas  Cactus, 
large,  red  or  yellow,  25c;  Turk's-Head  Cactus,  large, 
25,  30,  and  40  cents. 
8  AVM.  li.  STILES,  Aii»itin,  Texas. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY.  WHOLE- 
SALE  AND   RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  Sbtfd 


BEE-KEEPERS, 

LOOK  HERE! 

QUEENS  and  NUCLEI. 

I  am  now  prepared  this  season  to  furnish  my  eus- 
tomeis  and  others  a  limit^d  number  of  ITaLiAN 
QUEENS  and  INT'CLEI.  Queens  will  be  reared 
from  choice  selected  homebred  mothers,  second  to 
none.  Queens  and  nuclei  to  be  delivered  in  Juno 
and  July.    No  orders  taken  after  July  1st. 

One  Italian  Queen  in  June $1  ,50. 

"      "    July 1  25. 

*'     Tested         "      "    June 2  50. 

"      "    July 3  00. 

1-f  rame  nucleus  (L.  size  frame),  June  or  July. .  .$1  00 
3-frame        "  "     '•  "  "      "      "...    2  00 

o- frame       "  "     "         "  "      "      "...    3  50 

Price  of  queen  to  be  added  to  price  of  nuclei;  as 
orders  are  received  they  are  booked  and  filled  in  ro- 
tation. Special  rates  on  large  orders.  Pleage  send 
ca&h  with  all  orders.    Address 

V/.  C.  LESTER, 

Wa^ltin^tou  Holloiv,  I>utclies««  Co.,    N.  Y. 

8-]2db 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP! 

A  Barnes  circular  saw.  Amateurs  in  bee-keeping, 
send  your  address  on  postal  card  for  price,  and  what 
the  saw  will  do.  J.  C.  MILLMAN, 

8i  Elk  Grove,  Lafayette  Co.,  Wis. 


I^VIL.1.  MAIL.  YOU  my  20-Page  Price  liist 
of  ITALIAN.  CVPRIAN.  and  HOLY -LAND 
BEES.  NUCLEI  COLONIES,  QUEENS,  and 
APIARIAN  SUPPLIES,  by  sending  me  jour  ad- 
dress on  a  postal. 
8d       H.  H.  BKOWN,  Light  Street,  Col.  Co.,  Pa. 


"^T'OLTR  name  and  address  printed  on  1000  slips  of 
X      gummed  paper,  40  cents;  1-cent  stamps  taken. 
Address  B.  HAMM,  Houstonia,  Pettis  Co.,  Mo.    8d. 

PERml>RICFLIST 

Ol  Improved  Italian   BEES  and    QUEENS. 


Tested  queens... 

Untested  queens I 

Hybrid  queens 1  00 

Bees  per  pound |  2  00 

Bees  in  the  brood,  per  1000..  |  45 

Send  for  circular.  S.  C.  Perrv, 


May.  I  June 

f  2  00 

1  (10 

50 

1  20 


Julj-Oct. 


SI  H5 
90 
40 
HO 
18 


8-9-11-tfd 


Portland,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 


BEES  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

I  have  18  stands  of  bees,  which  I  offer  at  $6  a  stand. 
They  have  wintered  well.    Address 

MRS.  SALLIE  S.  ADAIR, 
8-11bd  Shawhan,  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky. 

75    COLOHIES    ITALIAilS,    AT   ONLY   $6.00. 
Sweet-clover  seed,  per  lb.,17ct8. ;  by  mail,  35  cts. 
8tfdb  J.  A.  GREEN,  Dayton,  III. 


BlaGl(  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


I  have  20  or  more  hybrid  queens  for  sale.  Will 
take  50e  each,  after  May  1:  6  for  $2. 75. 

J.  C.  MiSHLEH,  Ligonier,  Noble  Co.,  Ind. 

We  have  35  black  queens  and  8  hybrid,  which  we 
will  dispose  of  between  May  1st  and  10th,  at  3.5c  for 
blacks,  and  6nc  for  hybrids,  all  1  year  old,  and  prolif* 
ic.  KENNE0V  &  LE.iHY,  Higginsvillc,  Mo. 
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^ciidii  %elmv(ti. 


Under  this  head  win  be  inserted,  free  of  chargre.  the  names  or 
ail  those  having  honey  to  fell,  as  well  as  those  wanting  to  buy. 
Please  mention  how  much,  what  kind,  and  prices,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  general  thing,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  send  your 
heney  away  to  be  sold  on  commission.  It  near  home,  where 
you  can  look  after  it.  it  is  oftena  very  good  way.  By  all  means, 
develop  your  home  market.  For  23  cents  we  can  furnish  little 
boards  to  hang  up  in  your  doorvara.  with  the  words.  ' '  Honey 
for  .Sale,  "  neatly  painted.  If  wanted  bvmail.  10  cents  extra  for 
postage.  tJoards  saying  ' '  Bees  and  Queens  for  Sale, ' '  ssuhe 
p'  'ice.  • 


CITT  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Since  February  we  have  bad  a  good 
demand  for  honey,  both  comb  and  extracted.  At 
present  our  market  is  entirely  bare  <if  one-pound 
sections,  but  is  still  well  stouked  with  twopound 
sections.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  quantity  of 
honey  we  disposed  of,  als'j  with  the  prices  obtained 
lor  same.  Wo  expect  to  have  !i  fair  demand  until 
about  June.  Not  likely  that  our  market  will  bo  sold 
out  when  the  season  closes  and  several  lots  will 
probably  be  carried  over.  We  quote  comb  honey: 
Fancy  white,  2-lb.  sections.  I.5@ltjc;  good  white,  3-lb. 
sections,  14@15c;  fair  white,  i:i@14c.  There  has  been 
no  extracted  buckwheat  in  our  market  for  some 
time.  Extracted  clover  and  basswood  in  good  de- 
mand, and  sells  readily  from  8  to  9c  lu  barrels  or 
kegs. 

Beeswax  —Market  has  been  dull  for  the  pRst  three 
weeks.  No  supply,  and  no  demand.  We  quote 
choice  yellow  Southern,  36@37c.  Good  Western,  'M 
©oSc.  Thurbeu,  WnvryAMi  &  Co.. 

April  n,  1884.  Reade  and  Hudson  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Kansas  City.— Hon ey.— Demand  for  comb  honev 
good,  with  lower  prices  —  I5@16c  for  choice  1  and  2 
lo.  sections.  Dark  and  broken,  or  irregular  comb, 
slow  at  10  to  M%c.  The  liberal  receipts  of  comb 
honey  from  New  York  State  havp  cast  much  West- 
ern honey  in  the  shade,  and  our  Western  producers 
will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels  There  have  been 
thousands  of  pounds  of  Eisiern  honey  marketed 
here  this  season,  and  almost  every  comb  has  been 
perfect  in  every  respect.  It  is  hard  to  sell  the  un- 
sightly stuff  that  1  am  receiviug  daily  from  other 
sources,  by  the  side  of  this  handsome  honey  from 
the  East.  Extracted  in  lair  demand,  8@,0c,  accord- 
ing to  quail  ly  and  color.  JkUOME  TwiCHFLiL. 

Apr.  11, 1884.      Honey  Depot,  .514  Walnut  St.,  K.C. 


St.  Louts.— Hnn'^y.— Our  market  continues  %'ery 
dull  for  honey.  Oi-casional  sale,  in  barrel,  6@7c.  Re- 
tail in  small  cans,  9® lOc.  Comb  honey,  a  light  retail 
demand.  14  to  Kic  in  good  order  and  good  color. 
White  clover,  18  to  20c.  Any  cases  having  broken 
combs,  10c. 

ZJcCiii-'a.r.— Not  much  arriving.  Q  lote  yellow  at  36e. 
W.  T.  Andkkson  &  Co  , 

April  12, 1884.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cleveland  —Ho?i<'.?/.—There  is  no  change  in  honey 
market.  Rest  lib.  white  continue  to  move  off  most 
readily  at  iJ^c  ,  the  2-lbs.  move  more  slowly  at  1(J@I7, 
and  second  quality  is  not  in  demand.  Extracted,  no 
sale.    Beeswax;  wanted  at  83c,  but  no  supply. 

A.  C.  Kkndf.l, 

Apr.  9, 1884.  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  BRIGHT-BAND  APIARY. 

FRIENDS:-Thela8t  time  I  appeared  under  the 
above  head  was  more  than  a  year  ago,  at 
which  time,  as  some  will  remember,  I  laid 
much  stress  upon  the  superiority  of  my  queens. 
Well,  now  lor  the  result:  Quite  a  number  of  queens 
were  sold,  and  the  next  season  (which  Avas  last  sum- 
mer) still  a  greater  number  were  sold;  in  fact,  I  had 
orders  for  more  than  1  could  raise;  consequently  I 
have  removed  from  my  old  place  (Greenville,  Tenn.), 
to  this  place,  that  1  might  raise  earlier  queens,  and 
have  facilities  for  raising  a  greater  number  ot 
queens.  I  can  now  command  500  colonies  in  the 
qupen  business,  if  necessar.y.  My  intention  is  to 
produce  queens  not  excelled  bv  an.y.  Price,  untest- 
ed, but  laying,  in  April,  $1.40  each;  in  May,  SI. 25 
each;  90  cents  each  the  rc3t  of  the  summer.  Tested 
queens,  in  May,  $200;  the  rest  of  summer,  $1.75. 
The  above  are  Irom  imported  Italian  queens; 
queens  bred  from  Kingsley's  improved  bees,  same 
price.  Kingsley's  improved  bee  is  simply  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Cyprian.  Italian,  and  Holy-Land  bees;  and 
in  reality  they  are  ahead  of  any  race,  both  for  color 
and  honey-gathering  propensities.  Sample  live 
workers  sent  for  3c  to  pay  postage. 

All    orders   promptly    attended    to;    safe   arrival 
guaranteed;  full  directions  sent  with  each  queen. 
Address  CHA-.  KINGSLEY, 

f)-14bd  Benton,  Bossier  Par.,  La. 


The  Bee -Keepers'  Guide; 

Or,  MANUAL  OF  THE  APIARY. 

10,000  SOLD  SINCE  1876. 

IITH    THOUSAND   JUST    CUT  I 
10TH  THOUSAND  SOLD  IN  JUST  FOUR  MONTHS  ! 


More  than  .50  pages,  and  more  than  .'SO  fine  illustra- 
tions were  added  in  the  8th  editi(m.  The  whole  work 
has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the  very 
Infest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping,  it  is  certainly  the 
fullest  and  most  scientific  work  treating  of  bees  in 
the  World.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.25.  Liberal  discount 
to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 


A.  J.  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher, 

State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

[We  are  prepared  to  furnish  above  at  publisher's 
prices,  whether  wholesale,  retail,  or  single  copies.] 
—Ed.  Gleanings. 


Chicago.— Honey.— Honey  is  stJld  inasmallwav 
nowada>  s,  package  »t  a  time.  Prices  are  easy;  10® 
Ific  is  the  range  on  comb  honey.  Extracted  is  not 
meeting  with  anv  demand;  have  never  known  the 
demHnd  to  iif»  solight;  7((^8c  is  the  range.  Bceawax 
scarce  at  oOCgtSTc.  R.  A.  Rubnktt. 

Apr.  10,  1884.       161  South  Water  St ,  Chic.tgo,  III. 


Boston.— Uonej/.— Please  quote  our  market  as  fol- 
lows: 1-lh.  com!),  19(3):0c;  2  U)«.,  l.'iSlTc.    Extracted, 


8(ai0c.    Dull  sal(! 
Apr.  10, 1884 


Blake  &  Hiplky, 
57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Detroit.— The  hou'^y  market  is  very  dull,  good 
honey  going  ^lowlv  at  16@iI8c. 

Bceswax.—UHVdly  enough  to  be  quoted,  at  about 
35c.  A.  B.  Weed, 

April  12, 1884.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Jiornf1i„o.  JV.  1'..  Auq.  lo,  JSS'i. 

CYPRIANS  CONQUERED.— All  summer  long  it 
has  been  '•  which  and  t'other"  with  me  and  the 
C.vprian  colon.v  of  bees  I  have  —  but  at  last  I  am 
'•  lioss."  Binsham's  ("Conqueror  Smoker  did  it.  If 
you  want  lots  of  smoke  just  at  the  right  time,  get  a 
"Conqueror  Smoker  of  Bingham.    Respectfully, 

G.  M.  Doolittle. 
I^IRICES  : 

By  mail,  postpaid. 

Doctor  Smoker  (wide  shield) 354  inch,  $2  00 

Conqueror  Smoker  (wide  shield) 3        "         1  75 

Large  Smoker  (wide  shield) 2»4     "         150 

I  Extra  Smoker  (wide  shield) 2        "        125 

PlainSmoker 2         "        100 

Little  Wonder  Smoker Hi      "  65 

Bingham  &Hethering'n  Honey-Knife  2        "        115 
To  sell  again,  apply  for  dozen  or  half-dozen  rates. 
Address    T.  F.  BINGHAM,  P.  M.,  or 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON. 
8d ABKONIA,  iniCH. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST  OF 

APIARIAN     SUPPLIES, 

before   purchasing  elsewhere.    Every  thing  needed 

in  the  apiary,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

8  9d  BUTLER  &  LUTHER,  Poynette,  Wis. 

adant's  Foundation  F&otory,  wholesale  and  retaiU 
See  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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U.  S.  and  Canadas.    To  all  other  toun- 
ies  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  18e 
extra.    To  all  countries  NOT  of 
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GOOD  QUEENS. 

FKIEND  C.   C.   MILLER    TELLS  US  HOW  HE   WORKS  TO 
GET  THEM. 

S  COULD  well  afford  to  buy  queens  at  $3.00,  per- 
haps .?5.00  each,  to  requeen  each  one  of  my  col- 
— '  onies  annually,  if  thereby  each  one  could  be 
made  to  yield  as  well  as  the  best ;  therefore  it  pays 
to  take  much  pains  in  rearing  queens;  and  hereto- 
fore I  have  not  hesitated  to  break  up  my  strongest 
colonies  for  that  purpose,  making  it  more  expen- 
sive than  to  buy  them;  but  I  thought  I  might  get 
better  queens.  As  I  never  raise  queens,  except  for 
my  own  use,  and  as  I  do  not  care  to  requeen  old  col- 
onies, or  start  new  ones  till  the  swarming  season  ar- 
rives, I. have  now  adopted  a  plan  by  which  I  think 
the  best  queens  can  be  raised,  yet  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  storing  labors  of  any  colony,  unless  it 
be  the  one  which  supplies  the  eggs  for  queen-rear- 
ing; and  even  that,  by  taking  pains  enough,  might 
bo  kept  steadily  at  work  on  the  harvest.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  however,  my  best  queen  is 
kept  in  a  colony  which  is  kept  rather  weak,  having 
only  about  four  brood-frames.  The  hive  is  placed  on 
top  of  some  other  hive,  of  course  above  the  supers; 
and  when  it  gets  too  strong  it  is  moved  to  a  new  lo- 
cation on  the  top  of  another  hive.  Its  flying  force 
will  then  join  the  colony  over  which  it  had  been 
placed;  but  enough  bees  will  bo  left,  and  of  the  best 
kind,  to  keep  the  queen  lajicg,  with  no  thought  of 
swarming.  Eggs  for  queen-rearing  may  be  taken 
from  any  part  of  the  brood  combs  where  they  may 
be  found.  But  I  find  it  more  convenient  to  prepare 
a  special  place  for  them,  especially  as  I  can  then  tell 


the  date  when  the  egg3  were  laid.  To  this  end  I  save 
up  some  sections  which  have  been  filled,  or  partly 
tilled,  and  then  emptied  again,  preferring  those  that 
are  of  about  the  right  depth  for  brood-comb.  The 
comb  of  one  of  these  is  carefully  cut  out  of  the  sec- 
tion frame— mine  are  pound  sections;  if  larger,  I 
think  I  should  use  only  part  —  then  I  take  from  the 
hive  with  the  best  queen  one  of  the  center  frames, 
and  cut  a  piece  of  comb  out  of  the  centi^-r  of  it,  where 
the  queen  is  most  likely  to  lay,  of  just  such  size  that 
the  piece  of  section  comb  will  fit  snugly  into  the 
hole  that  is  left.  It  will  need  no  other  fastening 
than  simply  crowding  in.  Returning  the  frame  to 
the  hive,  I  make  a  note  in  my  record-book,  of  the 
date.  Next  day  I  look  to  see  if  eggs  are  in  it.  If 
not,  I  am  pretty  sure  to  find  them  a  day  or  two  la- 
ter, and  I  keep  track  of  the  date  on  which  the  first 
eggs  are  laid.  Usually  I  cut  out  this  piece  of  sec- 
tion comb  containing  eggs,  in  about  three  days  from 
the  time  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  use  it  for  queen-rear- 
ing, replacing  it  with  a  fresh  piece,  thus  continuing 
until  I  want  to  raise  no  more  queens.  The  same 
thing  may  be  done  with  another  frame,  or  two  pieces 
of  section  comb  may  be  used  at  the  same  time  on 
each  of  the  two  center  frames.  This  furnishes  us 
eggs  for  queen-rearing.  Now  for  the  place  to  put 
them. 

If  the  reader  will  recall  or  refer  to  the  plan  I  gave 
last  number,  page  ;J31,  for  the  treatment  of  colonies 
that  have  swarmed,  he  will  see  that  in  one  to  five 
days  after  the  issuing  of  a  swarm,  there  is  left  on 
the  old  stand  a  hive  with  no  queen  and  no  unsealed 
brood,  and  only  two  or  three  brood-combs.  1  know 
I  of  no  better  place  to  raise  queen-cells,  as  we  have  a 
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strong  colony,  just  in  the  humor  to  raise  them. 
Here,  then,  at  the  time  of  putting  up  the  queen  on 
top,  we  put  our  eggs  in  one  of  the  frames  below.  I 
like  Alley's  plan  of  cutting  up  the  comb  with  eggs 
into  strips,  and  with  a  match  killing  the  egg  or  larva 
in  each  alternate  cell,  only  I  use  the  match  before 
cutting  into  strips,  leaving  every  Uiird  cell  in  the 
row  untouched.  Suppose  I  had  given  the  empty 
comb  to  my  best  queen  June  1,  and  And  no  eggs  on 
the  2d,  but  find  some  on  the  3d.  These  may  have 
been  laid  on  the  2d,  after  I  had  looked,  and  I  work 
on  that  basis.  On  the  5th,  therefore.  I  give  them  to 
the  queenless  colony  already  mentioned,  marking 
on  the  frames  containing  them,  17th,  this  being  the 
date  on  which  the  firtt  queen  mat/  hatch  out,  for  I 
have  found  that  queen-cells  may  hatch  out  in  fifteen 
days  from  the  laying  of  the  egg,  if  in  a  very  strong 
colony  at  the  swarming  season.  Of  course,  my  rec- 
ord-book and  memorandum  of  work  to  be  done  keep 
me  posted  as  to  the  time  of  taking  away  queen- 
cells,  and  on  the  16th  these  frames  with  queen-cells 
are  taken  away,  atid  the  hive  with  the  queen  put 
down  In  its  place.  The  hive  containing  the  frames 
with  queen-cells  may  be  put  in  some  new  location, 
and  will  make  an  excellent  nucleus  to  raise  queens, 
as  the  bees  will  stay  wherever  they  are  put.  If  to 
be  used  to  start  a  new  colony,  it  is  put  on  a  stand  of 
its  own,  and  built  up;  but  if  intended  to  be  used 
only  to  raise  queens  temporarily,  and  then  be  bro- 
ken up,  it  is  put  on  top  of  some  established  colony. 
All  but  one  of  the  cells  can,  of  course,  be  cut  out 
as  needed.  As  a  precaution  against  raising  some 
poor  queeos,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  above  about 
the  7th  or  8th  of  June,  and  destroy  all  eggs  and 
grubs  not  already  started  into  queen  cells,  because 
the  bees  often  let  grubs  remain  till  some  days  old, 
and  then  start  them,  and  thus  raise  worthless 
queens.  In  the  case  above  we  may  look  for  queens 
to  be  hatched  possibly  the  17th,  or  as  late  as  the  Slst 
or  22d.  Thus  I  believe  the  best  of  queens  may  be 
raised  by  the  honey-producer  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  his  crop. 

You  ask  me,  on  page  231,  what  I  do  with  the  "  two 
or  three  frames  of  comb  contained  elsewhere." 
They  may  be  used  for  nuclei,  as  you  suggest,  or  they 
may  be  used  again,  in  the  same  way  they  have  been, 
with  some  later-swarming  colony,  or  used  for  ex- 
tracting-combs. 

As  to  the  empty  space  you  ask  about  in  the  lower 
hive,  it  seems  they  (niyht  to  build  comb  there,  and  at 
first  I  filled  the  space  full  of  dummies;  but  later  I 
have  left  the  space  empty,  giving  the  bees  free  ac- 
cess to  it,  and  in  not  one  case  in  twenty  is  there  any 
comb  built,  and  then  none  to  amount  to  any  thing. 
I  don't  know  why.  I  feared  pollen  in  the  surplus 
with  so  few  brood-combs,  but  have  found  no  trouble, 
even  if  only  one  brood-comb  is  left.  The  brood- 
combs,  however,  get  quite  a  surplus  of  pollen. 

You  ask,  "  Will  they  work  in  a  super  without  their 
queen,  and  so  many  of  the  brood-combs  gone?"  I 
am  loth  to  believe  they  will  work  just  as  well,  and 
yet  I  have  not  discovered  any  difference.  In  spite 
of  that,  there  may  be  a  difference,  and  I  wish  some 
one  with  more  time  and  ability  would  settle  the  mat- 
ter experimentally. 

Many  thanks  for  moving  in  the  matter  ot  figures 
appended  to  signatures.  How  I  would  like  to  see 
just  one  numbtr  of  Gleanings  with  every  signa- 
ture thus  embellished!  C.  C.  Miller,  172—341. 

Marengo,  111.,  April  3. 1884. 

I  agree  with  you,  friend  M.,that  we  might 


ailord  to  pay  a  very  big  price  indeed  for 
queens,  if  we  could  be  sure  to  get  all  of 
them  as  good  as  the  best  we  have  now  ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done.  But  there 
is  certainly  no  one  tiling  of  more  import 
than  to  be  able  to  get  good  queens  in  every 
hive  in  a  good-sized  apiary,  liaising  each 
year  from  the  colony  containing  our  best,  I 
presume  will  be  our  best  plan  ;  that  is,  care- 
fully note  which  colony  gives  the  largest 
honey-crop,  and  get  the  eggs  for  queen-rear- 
ing from  this  colony.  Your  plan  of  keeping 
a-  colony  from  swarming  by  moving  it 
frequently,  is  certainly  very  ingenious.  The 
idea  of  saving  all  the  returning  bees  when 
the  colony  is  moved  away  was  one  we  work- 
ed on  some  years  ago.  "The  illustration  of 
our  Siinplicity  hive,  with  the  nucleus  on  a 
shelf  supported  by  a  gr;tpevine-treliis,showS' 
it.  The  only  drawback  we  found  was,  that 
when  queens  were  allowed  to  take  their 
wedding-llight  from  this  location,  they  were 
sometimes  attracted  by  the  humming  of  the 
large  colony  below,  and  got  into  the  wrong 
place.  I  presume  your  idea  in  keeping  egg- 
producing  colonies  thus  weak  is,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  take  eggs  any  time,  without 
any  inconvenience.  I  do  not  really  like 
your  plan  of  cutting  combs  so  much,  al- 
though it  has  some  advantages.  Why  not 
put  a  whole  frame  of  comb  in  the  middle  of 
this  colony,  and  when  the  queen  has  raised 
just  a  few  eggs,  remove  it  and  put  another 
in,  and  so  on  y  I  presume  your  objection 
would  be,  that  it  robs  ihem  of  their  freshly 
gathered  i)ollen,  for  this  is  almost  always 
put  around  eggs  just  laid  ;  and  if  the  combs 
are  left  a  little  too  long,  it  may  draw  on  the 
eggs  and  bi'ood  more  than  the  colony  could 
well  stand.  Your  present  article,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  one  befoie  it,  which  you 
have  alluded  to,  makes  your  plan  of  work- 
ing quite  a  system,  friend  M. 


"THE   LANGSTBOTH  CLUB." 

^ej^-iJlDITOU  GLEANINGS:— Every  thing  relating  to 
J^i  Iluber's  works  is  of  great  interest,  and  should 
—  be  staled  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  I  there- 
fore read  Mr.  Viallon's  communication  with  great 
care;  but  unless  he  has  the  book  itself,  or  has  actu- 
ally hartdled  it,  so  as  to  hnoiv  that  whereof  he  af- 
firms, I  should  doubt  the  statement  that  the  "  Nou- 
velks  Observations"  were  published  in  17f»2.  The 
best  authorities  thitt  I  can  find  give  1792  as  the  c^ate 
of  the  publication  of  "  Leitres  a  Ch.  Bonnet."  It  is, 
of  course,  proper  to  say  that  the  edition  of  1796  in- 
cluded the  letters  published  in  1792,  and  that  most  of 
the  book  consists  of  letters  to  his  friend  Bonnet. 
But  it  was  in  1790  that  the  book  first  took  the  title  of 
"Nouvelles  Observations,"  etc.,  and  this  is  the  edi- 
tion which  Mr.  Benton  is  now  translating.  Judging 
by  the  translation  which  appears  in  Gleanings, 
this  edition  differs  slightly  from  that  of  1814,  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  standard.  Mr.  Benton  ought  by  all 
means  to  give  up  the  1796  edition,  and  take  that  of 
1814;  and  as  I  have  two  copies  of  the  text,  one  is 
very  much  ai  his  service. 

I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  supplementary  vol- 
ume, which  has  been  published  within  one  or  two 
decades.    I  do  not  happen  to  have  it;  but  I  expect, 
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ere  many  weeks  pass,  to  have  In  my  possession  a 
copy  of  every  edition  of  Ruber's  works  that  has 
been  issued  either  in  French,  English,  or  German. 

As  regards  place  of  publication  of  the  French  edi- 
tions: They  seem  to  have  been  published  simultane- 
ously in  Paris  and  Geneva;  at  least,  this  is  true  in 
jregard  to  the  edition  of  18U. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Viallon  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  the  first  English  translation  of 
Huber'a  works  was  published  in  1806.  My  copy  is 
the  second  edition,  ]S08.  It  was  printed  by  the  fa- 
mous printer  Alexander  Smellie,  and  was  published 
both  in  Edinburgh  and  London—in  the  latter  city  by 
the  famous  house  of  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  &  Orme. 
So  far  as  I  can  find,  after  a  good  deal  of  research, 
this  was  Ihe  only  English  translation,  for  both  the 
Edinburgti  and  London  translations  are  really  the 
same.  The  editions  were:  First,  in  1800;  second,  in 
1S08;  third,  in  18^1;  another  in  1841.  I  have  not 
found  any  trace  of  any  others. 

A  word  in  regard  to  Mr.  Benton's  trans-lntinn:  I 
have  read  it  carefully,  and  compared  it  with  the 
original.  It  is  decidedly  better  than  the  old  transla- 
tion; and  for  terseness,  lucidity,  and  closeness  to  the 
original,  can  scarcely  be  excelled.  It  is  a  pity,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  used  the  word  "  fertile  "  instead  of 
'*  fecund,"  or,  better  still,  "  fecundated."  The  word 
"mate,"  used  by  Benton,  is  decidedly  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  word  used  by  the  English  translator;  but 
"  fertile  "  does  not  express  what  Huber  means. 

In  reference  to  the  plates:  The  engravings  were 
no  doubt  on  copper,  and  are  probably  worthless 
now.  The  plates  in  my  copy  of  the  translation  are 
from  copper.  Remember,  this  was  before  the  adop- 
tion of  steel  for  engraving  purposes  (invented  by  Ja- 
cob Perkins,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  about  181.5),  and 
before  wood  had  come  into  general  use  on  the  con- 
tinent, after  its  revival  by  Bewick.  If  the  plates 
were  steel,  they  can  have  been  preserved  only  by  a 
miracle.  But  it  will  bo  so  easy  to  reproduce  them  in 
wood,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  the  original,  that  this 
need  give  no  concern. 

Mr.  Viallon  objects  to  the  simple  word  "Lang- 
stroth"  as  the  name  for  the  new  book-club,  and  sug- 
gests "Langstroth  Bee-Keepers'  Club."  But  it  is 
not  a  bee-keepers'  cluh,  neither  is  it  a  literary  club.  It 
is  to  be  a  hook-club,  established  for  the  purpose  of 
republishing  such  memoirs  and  works  as  are  now 
inaccessible  to  students,  and  yet  are  of  special  value 
and  interest.  Who,  of  all  the  readers  of  this  article, 
has  read  the  original  papers  of  Hunter,  Schirach, 
llciaumur,  Swammerdam,  and  others,  upon  whose 
works  the  principles  of  modern  bee-keeping  are 
based?  If  these  could  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  students  it  would  be  a  grand  thing.  Now,  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  through  a  society  or 
club.  The  chemists  joined  together  for  a  similar 
purpose,  and  formed  "The  Cavendish  Society;"  not 
"  The  Cavendish  C/iemi'cai  Society,"  mark  you.  The 
medical  men  have  such  a  society— "The  Sydenham 
Society" -not  "The  Sydenham  Medical  Society." 
Historians  did  the  same,  and  we  have  "  The  Spottis- 
woode  Society."  If  "The  Langstroth  Club,"  or 
"  The  Langstroth  Society,"  is  formed,  every  bee- 
keeper who  can  read  will  know  what  it  means.  It 
will  not  be  the  first  club  in  this  country,  however; 
for  since  Isuggested  the  formation  of  a  "Langstroth 
Ciub,"  a  "  Grolier  Club"  has  been  formed.  This  is 
named  after  Grolier,  a  famous  book-binder,  and  is 
devoted  to  books  and  papers  on  book-binding  and 
kindred  arts. 


Mr.  Viallon  will  observe,  that  the  edition  of  18U  is 
called,  on  its  title-page,  the  second  edition  of  "  Nov- 
vtlles  Observations,"  etc. ;  not  so  the  edition  of  1796, 
which  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  first  of  that 
title.  John  Phin. 

Cedar  Brae,  N.  J.,  April,  1881. 

Thanks,  friend  Phin,  for  tlie  many  items 
of  interest  which  you  have  woven  into  your 
article.  In  rejrard  to  the  date  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Nouvelles  Observations,"  we 
have  here  an  English  edition  printed  in  18-11, 
wherein  the  translator  says  :  •'•  The  publica- 
tion of  his  observations  "took  place  in  17912, 
under  the  title  of '  Nouvelles  Observations,'  " 
etc. ;  and  further,  that  another  edition  was 
printed  in  179(5.  This  would  seein  to  con- 
lirm  what  friend  Viallon  said.  Friend  Bliss, 
of  Duarte,  Cal.,  informs  us  that  he  has  just 
imported  a  copy  of  Huber's  works  from 
France,  and  he  copies  the  title-page  in  "  the 
original  tongue."  Translated,  it  reads:—- 
''l\ew  Observations  on  Bees,  by  Francis 
Uuber.  Second  i>dition,  revised,  corrected, 
and  considerably  enlarged.  First  Volume. 
I'aiis  :  J.  .J.  Paschoidd.  22  Magazine  Street. 
(ieneva.  the  same.  LSU."  This  is  doubtless 
the  edition  you  recommend  for  Mr.  Benton's 
use.— In  the  last  nu ruber  of  the  Voj^^ervateur 
dcs  Ahnlles,  friend  Fournier  gives  the  origi- 
nal introduction  to  Iluber's  works,  which 
Mr.  Benton  translated  ;  and  on  comparing 
the  two,  we  must  fully  indorse  all  friend 
Phin  says  in  regard  to  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  the  translation  has  been  done. 
But  best  of  all,  friend  F.  also  gives  us  a  tine 
picture  of  the  venerable  lluber.  We  hope 
some  day  to  procure  this  cut  for  the  benefit 
and  pleasure  of  our  readers.  Friend  F.  errs 
in  putting  the  date  of  Iluber's  death  at  1832. 
He  died  Dec.  22,  ]881. 


FOUI.  BROOD. 

AN     ANSWER     TO     A     QUEHV     BY     FRIEND  BOGGS,   ON 
PAGE  81. 

WW'^VING  had  considerable  experience  with  foul 
JijrTt    brood  in  Germany,  years  ago,  and  nobody  re- 

'    sponding  to  your  article  and  questions  on 

page  81,  regarding  the  same,  perhaps  I  can  advise 
you  some  in  the  matter.  It  will  bo  a  comfort  for 
you  to  hear  that,  although  the  colony  your  bees 
robbed  had  real  foul  brood,  your  bees  will  likely  es- 
cape the  disease  when  it  was  so  late  in  the  fall  they 
had  ceased  breeding,  and  the  stolen  honey  (of  which 
there  was  likely  not  much)  carried  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  combs  for  immediate  use,  will  have  all  been 
consumed  long  before  brood-rearing  is  startdH  again. 
You  should  not,  however,  depend  on  your  good 
chances,  but  treat  them  as  sick  until  they  are  all 
proved  sound,  which  is  to  your  interest,  as  well  as 
that  of  your  neighbor  bee-keepers;  neither  should 
you  sell  any  bees. 

As  tba  time  is  at  hand  now  to  look  over  your  bees 
(if  you  have  not  yet  done  so),  in  order  to  keep  any 
affected  ones  from  the  rest,  each  colony  should  bo 
trcHlod  and  kept  strictly  separate;  exchange  no 
hives  nor  combs.  By  all  means  avoid  robbing;  open 
them  only  near  sunset  or  early  morninsr,  or  in  quite 
cloudy  weather.  In  looking  for  affected  cells,  take 
out  the  center  frames,  where  the  queen  is  supposed 
to  lay  first;  and  whereby  this  time  large  sheets  of 
brood  are  hatching.    It  is  la  those  that  an  Inexperi- 
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enced  person  can  best  detect  it.  If  in  or  about  the 
middle  of  such  hatched  sheets  one  or  more  scattered 
cells  remain  closed,  look  for  them,  and  see;  if  their 
covers  are  caved  in,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  cen- 
ter, there  is  foul  or  failing-  brood  of  some  kind,  if 
not  the  worst.  You  will  not  likely  find  any  old 
enough  to  have  turned  to  brown  jelly  as  yet.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  no  such  described  cells  are  found,  nor 
iQ  10  or  20  days  after  (at  which  time  they  should  be 
looked  oVer  again),  your  bees  are  likely  all  right,  and 
aa  expert  with  bees  and  the  working  of  foul  brood 
would  have  now  settled  his  mind  about  it.  But  as 
you  claim  to  be  one  of  the  ABC  class,  I  would,  be- 
sides the  above,  adopt  a  more  sure  and  simple  proof, 
which  costs  Eo  extra  time,  and  the  bees  prosper  all 
the  same,  if  they  are  sound. 

After  you  have  proceeded  as  above,  you  can  add 
empty  combs  or  foundation  to  strong  colonies  when 
needed,  until  they  have  eight,  when  you  should  give 
them  no  more.  You  will  thus  compel  all  your  strong 
colonies  to  swarm  early  naturally,  which  is  a  sure 
proof  of  their  health,  and  you  can  then  do  with 
them  as  you  like.  If  any  are  too  weak  to  swarm, 
keep  them  and  their  surplus  separate;  and  in  the 
fall,  after  breeding  is  over,  and  when  you  prepare 
for  winter,  look  all  carefully  over  for  any  remaining 
cells,  as  every  bee-keeper  should  do,  and  as  we  al- 
ways did. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  here  to  describe  the 
way  you  can  best  get  rid  of  it,  in  case  you  should  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  discover  foul  brood  among 
your  bees,  as  friend  G.  W.  House  not  long  ago  de- 
scribed in  Gleanings,  if  I  am  correct;  if  not,  I  will, 
if  you  need  and  desire  it.  If  you  can,  please  find  out 
whether  the  bees  in  question  surely  had  foul  brood; 
and,  if  possible,  where  and  how  it  originated. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  C.  H.  Luttgens. 


A  SPECIALIST. 

A    MEDLEY     OF     THOUGHTS    FROM    FRIEND    MARVIN. 

^«iESSRS.  Langstroth,  Quinby,  Heddon,  and 
M/M.    Root,  are  no  more  specialists  than  some  of 

'    our    would-be   beginners.    The  capacity  of 

keeper,  with  locality  and  other  fitting  circumstanc- 
es, will  pi-oduce  the  entii-e  specialist.  The  times 
and  conditions  are  at  hand  in  many  locations,  and 
lack  but  one,  or  at  most  two  points,  to  produce 
them  in  others.  How  are  they  made?  The  man 
who  lias  to  sell  his  surplus  honey  is  not  a  specialist. 
The  two  who  used  to  spend  their  winters  in  social 
discourse  on  their  specialty,  were  nearing  the  point. 
One  of  them  used  to  sell  surplus  bees;  now,  by 
doubling  and  other  ways,  he  stops  the  produce  of 
new  bee-keepers.  We  should  like  Mr.  Q.  to  make 
sections;  R.  to  publish  papers;  D.,fdn.;  G.,  presses. 
I  will  raise  honey  as  I  have  done  for  thirty  years, 
and  improve  the  bees  that  gather  it,  so  as  not  to  be 
a  "specialist."  Uncle  Sam  has  many  acres  unoccu- 
pied; a  keeper  places  stock  enough  to  take  the  feed 
going  to  waste  on  the  field.  Is  it  policy  to  place  too 
many  on  the  same  field,  or  go  beyond  the  unoccu- 
pied place?  The  fittest  will  survive.  Who  succeed 
best?    Is  it  always  the  specialist? 

Mr.  Langstroth  was  a  good  inventor,  but  too  mod- 
est to  be  a  good  salesman,  as  was  Mr.  Otis— who  was 
aspecf'aitst  who  has  done  more  in  his  time  to  intro- 
duce the  use  of  the  movable  principle  than  all  oth- 
ers combined.  How  many  points  do  the  above  par. 
ties  lack  of  being  specialists?    The  humane  society 


of  this  State  will  not  allow  the  misuse  of  stock,  by 
starving  or  otherwise.  I  therefore  advise  not  to  run 
the  risk,  but  "go  west,"  as  others  have,  who  could 
not  compete.  Is  it  best  to  advise  the  thirty  bee- 
keepers who  used  to  try  to  keep  bees  in  this  place, 
to  go  in  again,  and  ruin  or  lose  as  they  did,  and  do 
now  in  other  places?  If  Mr.  P.  wants  to  show  how 
easily  he  can  succeed,  let  him  come  in  my  range, 
and  fail,  as  one  of  us  is  sure  to  do;  or  let  him  earn 
or  buy  the  range  or  route,  as  other  trades  do;  i,  e., 
the  milk  routes;  start  fair,  and  lose  less. 

Wanted,  an  apprentice  to  learn  to  be  a  '■^special- 
ist." J.  M.  Marvin. 

St.  Charles,  111.,  Mar.  28,  1884. 

Friend  M.,  we  are  much  obliged  for  your 
suggestions,  even  though  they  are  dropped 
in  a  little  abruptly,  some  of  them.  But  we 
should  be  glad  indeed  to  have  you  tell  us 
something  about  your  yield  of  honey  during 
the  past  season,  and  'how  you  secured  it. 
You  strike  one  point  there  that  ought  to  be 
considered.  The  beginner  would  not  be 
likely  to  succeed  in  your  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  just  so  with  us.  Our  400  or 
500  colonies  during  the  height  of  honey  har- 
vest cover  our  tields  so  well  that  those  who 
try  bee  culture  within  a  mile  of  our  apiary 
are  apt  to  stand  a  rather  poor  chance.  On 
this  account  I  believe  most  of  them  have 
moved  away  or  given  it  up. 


THE  INDIANA    BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

WE  BE  BRETHREN. 

fHAVE  waited  for  some  one  to  send  you  a  report 
of  our  very  interesting  meeting  held  in  Indian- 
'  apolis,  Jan.  15  and  16;  but  as  nothing  has  yet 
appeared  in  Gleanings  in  regard  to  that  conven- 
tion, I  beg  for  a  little  space,  just  to  tell  your  readers 
that  our  fifth  annual  convention  was  well  attended, 
from  75  to  100  being  in  attendance,  the  most  of  whom 
are  members.  Tne  discussions  were  lively,  and  gen- 
erally of  interest  to  all  present;  and  although,  as 
usual,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  some 
points,  yet  the  tone  of  the  discussions  was  in  the 
spirit  of  "  We  be  brethren."  If  any  other  spirit  pre- 
I  vailed,  I  failed  to  discover  it. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  we  had  an  ad- 
dress by  Gov.  Porter,  who,  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  has  favored  the  meetings  by  his  presence. 
Perhaps  a  "  new  departure  "  was  the  election  of  Mrs. 
Bobbins,  of  Indianapolis,  for  president.  As  a  body 
of  busy  "workers,"  why  not  have  a  "queen"  to 
rule  us?  C.  F.  Muth,  of  Cincinnati,  was  there,  as  he 
always  is,  and  he  never  fails  to  come  with  valuable 
information,  and  just  such  advice  as  will  benefit  all 
progressive  bee-keepers.  In  marketing  their  honey 
crop,  our  Indiana  producers  have  learned,  and  are 
practicing  one  very  important  point;  that  is,  to  sell 
their  honey  as  near  home  as  possible,  putting  it  on 
sale  in  the  towns  and  cities  around  them;  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  an  amount  is  sold  in  that  way. 
Statistics  gathered  by  the  assessors  show  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  in  this  State  one  year  ago  to  have 
been  78,000;  this  year  will  show  a  very  large  increase. 
The  entire  proceedings  of  our  convention  will  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  you  will  no  doubt 
receive  a  copy  from  our  worthy  secretary,  who  is  do- 
ing much  to  keep  up  the  interests  of  the  association. 
And  now.  Brother  Root,  I  want  to  as^  you  in  time, 
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to  meet  with  us  next  winter;  and  I  hereby  earnestly 
request  that  you  arrange  matters  so  that  you  can  be 
with  us,  if  possible,  if  we  are  spared  to  see  that 
time,  and  we  promise  you  shall  have  no  such  experi- 
ence as  you  had  at  the  Columbus  Convention.  See 
page  88.  Jonas  Scholl. 

Lyon's  Station,  Ind.,  March  18, 1884. 

Friend  8.,  your  report  is  just  to  the  point. 
Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
to  meet  with  you  ;  but  I  am  afraid  to  make 
promises  so  "long  ahead.  I  suppose  you 
mean  by  that  last  sentence,  that  you  won't 
have  intoxicating  liquors  sold,  right  under 
where  the  conventiou  meets.  I  should  sup- 
pose not,  if  you  have  a  lady  to  preside.  May 
God  bless  the  new  departure  ! 


AUTOMATIC  HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 

IE  send  you  a  cut  to-day  of  our  automatic 
honey-extractor.     You  may  copy  the  de- 
scription of  it  from  the  A.  B.  J.  for  April  3. 
G.  W.  Stanley  &  Bro. 
Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  April,  1881. 

We  give  a  description  of  the  extractor  as 
directed,  as  follows : 

I  would  like  to  describe  my  honey-cxtractor,which 
not  only  takes  the  honey  from  four  combs  at  once, 
but  also  reverses  or  changes  sides  with  the  combs, 
utter  one  side  has  been  extracted  entirely,  by  re- 
versing the  motion  of  the  crank.  The  comb-bas- 
kets, or  pockets  to  hold  the  combs,  aro  made  of  wire 
cloth,  large  enough  to  contain  the  size  of  the  comb 
used,  with  sufficient  space  inside  so  that  the  combs 
may  be  conveniently  placed  in  the  comb-baskets, 
without  injury  to  the  combs. 


A  HGNEY-EXXltACTOK     TO     I'.KVKKSK     Til  P;   COMBS 
WHEN  THE  JIOTION    IS   REVEKSED. 

As  the  machine  stands  at  rest,  the  comb-baskets, 
hanging  from  the  outside  of  the  reel,  point  directly 
toward  the  center.  The  top  of  the  reel  is  made  by  an 
iron  cross  attached  to  a  hoop  that  will  just  revolve 
inside  the  can.  Midway  between  where  the  arms  of 
the  cross  are  attached  to  the  hoop,  are  fastened 
four  small  metal  hooks,  to  support  the  four  comb- 
baskets.  The  bottom  of  the  reel  is  made  with  a 
cross,  like  the  top,  with  the  exception  of  having  a 
croBs-piece  at  the  end  of  each  arm.    Two  holes  are 


drilled  through  these  cross-pieces  near  the  ends, 
three  inches  apart,  and  through  those  holes  are  pass- 
ed the  two  roils  of  an  arch,  which  rises  three  inches 
above  the  cross-piece.  A  vertical  rod  passes  through 
the  two  crosses  iit  the  center.  The  pinion  to  con- 
nect with  the  ciiggear  whi^cl  at  the  top  is  placed 
near  the  top  of  the  rod  with  the  end  of  the  rod  run- 
ning through  the  pinion  and  into  a  bearing  in  the 
casting  that  forms  one  of  the  bearings  for  the  crank 
shaft.  The  bottom  of  the  vertical  rod  rests  on  a 
cross-bearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The  lower 
cross  is  fastenpd  to  the  vertical  shaft,  by  means  of  a 
set  screw;  after  which  the  upper  cross  is  turned,  so 
that  the  hooks  come  directly  abave  the  center  of  th© 
arches  at  the  bottom  of  the  reel;  the  top  cross  is 
now  secured  to  the  vertical  shaft  by  another  set- 
screw. 

To  make  every  thing  secure,  and  also  to  form  the 
sides  of  the  reel  for  the  comb-baskets  to  swing 
against,  we  provide  as  follows:  Take  a  strong  gal- 
vanized rod,  and  fasten  one  end  to  the  hook  at  the 
top  of  the  corner  of  No.  1,  and  the  other  end  to  the 
bottom  of  corner  No.  2;  now  take  another  rod  and 
run  from  the  top  of  corner  No."  to  ihe  bottom  of 
corner  No.  1;  fasten  securely  ar.  the  ends,  and  at  the 
center  where  the  two  rods  cross.  When  all  sides  aro 
provided  for  in  this  way,  the  reel  is  complete. 

The  comb-baskets  are  made  to  slip  on  to  the  hook 
at  the  top,  and  at  the  bottom  they  have  a  double 
crotch  that  fits  the  arch  at  the  lower  corner-. 

As  the  extractor  stands  at  rest,  the  comb-baskets 
all  point  toward  the  center,  and  the  crotches  rest 
squarely  against  the  rods  of  the  arch  at  the  bottom 
corner. 

As  the  reel  begins  to  turn,  the  comb-baskets  are 
all  thrown  off  the  vertical  center,  and  all  pass  around 
in  one  direction,  resting  on  one  rod  of  the  arch,  and 
take  their  place  against  the  sides  of  the  reel. 

As  the  comb-baskets  pass  around  to  the  sides  of 
the  reel,  the  edge  that  hung  next  to  the  center  will 
be  carried  upward  about  one  inch;  hence,  as  soon 
as  the  motion  stops,  the  weight  of  the  combs  and 
baskets  carries  them  back  again,  pointing  toward  the 
center.  By  reversing  the  motion,  the  comb-baskets 
are  carried  around  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
honey  is  thrown  from  the  other  side  of  the  combs. 
By  applying  the  •'  brake  "  to  the  pulley  near  the  up- 
per end  of  the  rod,  tho  motion  is  again  stopped,  and 
the  combs  ag^iii  swing  back,  pointing  toward  the 
center,  and  the  combs  aro  removed. 

In  order  to  make  the  action  of  the  comb-baskets 
more  rapid,  we  attach  one  end  of  a  smnll  coil  spring 
to  tho  bottom  of  the  comb-basket,  and  the  other  end 
to  the  rod  of  the  arch  on  the  same  side.  This  holds 
the  bottoms  of  tho  comb-baskets  in  place,  and  aids 
in  bringing  them  back  to  the  center  more  quickly, 
so  that  they  will  be  ready  to  remove  as  soon  as  tho 
motion  stops.  The  extractor  will  work  well  without 
the  springs,  but  time  will  be  saved  by  using  them. 

The  above  device  for  reversing  the  combs 
is  certainly  quite  ingenious,  friends  SUuiley 
i^  Hro. ;  but  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  [ 
suggest  some  of  the  objections  that  occur  to 
me  While  1  am  about  it,  perhaps  it  may  be 
well  to  say.  that  our  columns  are  alwa.ys 
open  to  descriptions  of  new  inventions,  im- 
plements, etc.  ;  and  where  tlie  articles  pos- 
sess merit,  I  am  quite  willing  their  owners 
insert  advertisements  in  tlie  same  issue  ;  or 
they  may  give  prices  in  the  reading  columns, 
M  they  choose.    Jiut  if  they  use  our  columns 
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for  this  purpose,  they  must  accord  to  my- 
self or  any  of  our  readers  the  rigjlit  of  com- 
menting on  these  improved  implements,  and 
pointing  out  the  difficulties,  or  such  difficul- 
ties as  suggest  themselves  to  us.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  no  more  than  fair,  in  view  of 
the  fact  tfiat  a  great  crowd  of  beginners  in 
bee  culture  are  looking  oa  and  are  often- 
times ready  to  adopt  every  thing  prominent- 
ly noticed.  It  is  always  best  to  be  a  little 
careful  in  adopting  new  things  ;  and  there- 
fore new  inventions,  as  a  rule,  have  to  go 
through  this  ordeal  of  public  criticism.  If 
they  possess  sufficient  merit  to  bring  them 
into  i)ublic  favor  in  spite  of  such  criticism  as 
they  mav  receive,  well  and  good.  If  the  sale 
of  them'is  hindered  bywhat  maybe  brought 
out,  the  proprietors  will  have  to  bear  it.  I 
make  this  little  preface  right  here,  because 
owners  of  new  things  have  so  many  times 
felt  hurt  at  what  I  thought  best  to  say  by 
way  of  comment. 

The  automatic  extractor  shown  above  is 
the  most  ingenious  thing  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  come  under  my  notice,  although  I 
have  not  seen  a  tinished  machine  ;  and  al- 
though the  engraving  is  quite  defective  in 
many  points,  so  far  as  showing  just  how  the 
machine  is  to  be  made,  still  it  enables  us  to 
understand  it  fully.  The  great  objection  to 
this  machine  —  in  fact,  all  machines  I  have 
ever  seen,  for  reversing  the  combs  inside  of 
the  extractor,  is  the  great  size  and  weight  of 
them,  compared  with  the  machines  already 
in  use  ;  this  great  size  and  weight  involves  a 
corresponding  expense.  In  the  above  ma- 
chine each  comb  must  have  room  to  hang 
between  the  center-shaft  and  the  outside  of 
the  can.  To  do  this,  and  have  it  lake  all 
sizes  of  combs  in  common  use,  the  extractor 
will  need  to  be  something  like  2}  feet  across 
the  top.  To  revolve  so  large  a  reel,  capable 
of  holding  four  combs, correspondingly  heavy 
gearing  must  be  used ;  and  the  power  re- 
quired to  get  so  heavy  a  frame  in  motion, 
and  stop  it  quickly,  will  be  considerable.  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  some  one  who  has 
purchased  one  of  these  machines,  and  tried 
it  in  actual  use.  All  arrangements  of  the 
kind,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  been,  after  a 
little  time,  discarded ;  and  if  this  is  a  suc- 
cess, I  am  inclined  to  think  its  use  will  be 
mostly  confined  to  specialists,  or  those  who 
have  quite  large  apiaries. 


HOW  TO  CURE  A  KICKING  COW. 

SOME  EXCELLENT  SUGGESTIONS  BESIDES,  IN  BEGARD 
TO  THIS  MATTER  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

Iti^ROM  the  number  of  communications 
M  that  have  come  in,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  we  judge  more  people  know 
/iow  to  use  cows  than  practice  what  they  do 
know.  From  among  the  number  we  select 
two— one  from  a  veteran  (or  we  should 
judge  so),  and  also  one  from  one  of  the  ju- 
veniles. This  will  be  all  the  space  we  can 
give  to  the  subject. 

lu  Gleanings,  page  20;5,  you  ask,  "  How  shall  wo 
cure  a  kicking  cowy"  For  the  cure  to  be  permanent, 
you  should  educate  the  cow  so  that  she  would  have 
no  fear.  There  are  different  methods  to  obtain 
that  result.    One  method  would  be,  teach  the  cow  to 


eat  from  your  hand.  Use  a  card  on  them,  and  once 
in  a  while  give  them  something  they  love,  from  the 
hand,  while  carding  them;  scratch  their  head  with 
your  lingers,  and  afterward  their  neck  and  shoul- 
ders; teach  them  not  to  shrink  from  your  touch,  by 
passing  your  hand  carefully  over  all  parts  of  their 
bjdy  and  legs.  Teach  them  not  to  bo  afraid  of  a  bag 
or  a  blanket,  by  hanging  a  rope  or  cord  first  across 
their  back,  then  something  larger,  till  you  can  pick 
up  a  blanket  lying  near  them  and  throw  it  over  them 
as  you  do  a  horse.  Then  take  two  pieces  of  cord 
about  three  feet  long;  hold  the  ends  even,  and  make 
a  knot  on  them  about  2'/^  inches  from  the  center, 
then  make  a  knot  on  the  longest  ends,  about  five 
inches  from  the  other  knot,  and  then  draw  them 
tight;  then  take  one  end  of  the  two  cords,  and  pass 
each  end  once  around  one  of  the  cow's  hind  legs 
above  the  ankle,  and  tie  a  good  slip  knot;  then  tie 
the  other  leg  the  same;  now,  very  slowly  and  care- 
fully, handle  the  cow's  bag  and  legs  till  she  is  no 
longer  afraid.  Always  remember,  that  a  naturally 
vicious  cow  is  aggressive,  and  uses  nothing  but  her 
head  in  making  an  attack,  unless  she  is  frightened 
or  hurt.  All  bad  tricks,  as  a  general  thing,  are 
caused  by  mismanagement,  either  at  the  time  of 
their  contracting  them  or  afterward.  Never  strike 
an  animal,  nor  hurt  it  in  any  way,  while  angry,  if 
you  can  avoid  it,  and  never  in  revenge  for  what  they 
may  do.  It  is  to  no  one's  credit  to  do  so.  It  will  not 
help  the  matter,  neither  is  there  any  "  monci/ "  in  it. 
Be  slow  and  very  gentle  in  all  your  movements 
while  it  is  required.  Jn  milking,  you  can  not  use 
too  much  care  not  to  cause  pain  to  the  cow  in  any 
way.  If  there  are  any  cracks  on  the  teats,  or  the 
skin  is  more  than  usually  tender,  use  extra  care, 
and  I  should  hope  a  cow  so  treated  could  in  a  short 
time  be  milked  safely,  as  far  as  kicking  is  concerned. 

I  believe  it  is  important  In  the  management  of  an- 
imals of  all  kinds,  to  feel  (jood  natured  yourself,  if  you 
want  to  be  successful,  and  believe  it  is  more  or  less 
disastrous  to  lose  full  control  of  the  temper.  One 
should  always  strive  to  give  an  animal  some  knowl- 
edge of  what  you  punish  it  for.  For  example,  a 
touch  of  the  whip  when  you  wish  your  horse  to  go 
faster  will  teach  him  to  obey.  So  will  it  quiet  a  rest- 
ive one,  if  he  understands  for  what  reason  you  strike 
him.  But  if  he  does  not  understand  it,  it  will  surely 
make  him  worse.  I  suppose  a  simple  cord,  instead 
of  the  hobbles  wound  around  the  leg  would  answer 
the  same  purpose  after  the  first  week  or  two. 

Arnold  Wyman. 

Montezuma,  N.  Y.,  March  17, 1884. 


As  Frank  M.  wants  to  know  how  to  break  a  kick- 
ing cow,  I  will  tell  you  how  my  pa  did.  He  tied  a 
rope  around  her  body  behind  her  front  legs, 
and  put  a  stick  in  it,  and  twisted  it  up  so  tight  that 
the  cow  did  not  think  of  kicking.  He  did  so  for  a 
week,  and  she  has  not  kicked  since. 

Atwater,  Ohio,  April  7, 1884.       Charley  Grate. 

You  see,  friends,  the  great  secret  of  man- 
aging animals,  as  well  as  managing  any 
thing  in  this  world,  is  to  first  manage  your- 
self. Friend  Wyman  hits  it  exactly  when 
he  says  that  the  "great  secret  is  to  feelgood 
natured  yoursell,  for  you  know  good  nature 
is  contagious. 

He  that  bath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a 
city  that  is  broken  down  and  without  walls.— Prov- 
erbs 35:  38. 

He  thatovercometh,  and  keepeth  my  works  unto 
the  end,  to  him  will  1  give  power  over  the  nations,— 
Kev.  3:26. 
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SENDING  HONEY  TO   COmmiSSION  MEN. 

A   MATTER  ON  WHICH  BEE-KEEPERS  SHOULD  BE 
THOROUGHLY    POSTED. 

l^ROTHER  KOOT:— Mrs.  Axtell  was  rightly  in- 
Jjm    formed  by  her  lawyer.    It  is  a   reasonable 

thing.  If  a  commission  agent  sells  your  goods 

he  is  a  trustee  for  you,  and  merely  holds  the  goods 
or  proceeds  as  a  bailee  (as  the  law  terms  it),  or  sim- 
ple custodian.  If  he  sells  the  goods,  and  uses  the 
money  for  other  purposes,  and  does  not  hand  It  over 
to  you  on  demand,  he  is  guilty  of  "conversion,"  or 
embezzlement,  which  is  a  crime.  If  the  creditor  or 
principal  accepts  a  note  instead  of  the  money,  he 
makes  it  a  simple  debt,  and  settles  the  original 
claim,  and  removes  the  criminal  part  of  the  affair. 
If  the  note  is  sued  for  non-payment,  the  creditor 
gets  a  simple  judgment,  which  is  of  no  more  value 
against  a  dishonest  man  than  a  note  or  a  verbal 
promise  to  pay.  I  agree  with  you,  that  to  go  to  law 
to  collect  debts  is  a  questionable  business,  and  at 
the  best  a  losing  affair.  But  to  prosecute  a  thief  is 
a  public  duty.  Did  not  our  gentle  Savior  make  a 
whip,  and  drive  the  thieves  out  of  the  temple  with  it? 
and  the  law  is  the  whip  we  must  use  to  keep  men 
honest  (?)  who  would  he  rogues  otherwise.  And  a 
commission  agent  who  sells  your  goods  and  pockets 
your  money  is  a  thief  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  There- 
fore, never  take  a  note  from  a  commission  agent  in 
payment  (?)  of  a  debt,  due  for  goods  sold.  The  rogues 
know  what  it  means;  and  when  the  note  is  given, 
snap  their  fingers  at  you;  but  not  one  has  been 
known  to  refuse  to  pay  (here  in  New  York)  when  a 
full  settlement  has  been  demanded  by  a  lawyer.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer,  but  have  had  practical  experience 
in  getting  money  from  such  commission  men. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  March,  1884.        H.  Stewart. 

Friend  S.,  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  this 
matter.  There  is  one  other  point  not  yet 
touched  upon.  It  is  this  :  Suppose  a  com- 
mission man  makes  a  plea  that  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  sell  honey  for  less  than  half  what  it 
was  worth.  In  friend  House's  case  they 
pretended  they  could  not  get  even  ten  cents 
a  pound  for  nice  comb  honey.  I  presume  in 
such  a  case  we  could  demand  a  statement  of 
the  sales  made,  and  by  investigation  tind  out 
what  amount  of  money  was  received.  In 
the  case  we  now  have  before  us,  the  com- 
mission man  had  a  w^ay  of  selling  out  and 
losing  his  books  every  little  while,  so  friend 
House  informs  me. 


NUCLEUS  ITIETHOD  OF  INCREASE. 

THE  WAY  FRIEND   POPPLETON  DOES  IT. 

^K.  RUSSELL,  of  Wakeman,  O.,  has  requested 
me  to  describe  in  Gleanings  the  method  I 
use  in  forming  nuclei;  and  as  the  subject  is 
a  timely  one,  I  will  try  to  do  as  he  wishes.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  any  thing  new  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  may  be  of  some  help  to  those  who  have 
had  little  or  no  experience  in  working  with  nuclei. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  several  years  ago,  that 
there  are  but  two  methods  of  increase  that  I  am  sat- 
isfied with.  Those  are  "natural  swarming,"  and 
what  is  known  as  the  "  nucleus  method."  Which  of 
these  two  methods  is  the  better,  depends  altogether 
on  our  method  of  management.  If  I  were  raising 
comb  honey,  I  think  I  should  prefer  natural  swarm- 
ing; that  Is,  I  should  probably  be  forced  to  prefer  it, 


as  it  is  much  easier  for  the  comb-honey  raiser  to  al- 
low than  to  prevent  natural  swarming;  but  using 
large  single-story  hives,  for  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey  only,  compels  me  to  rely  on  some  oth- 
er method  of  increase,  if  I  wish  any.  I  have  tried 
nearly  all  the  methods  of  dividing  colonies  that  have 
been  given  in  the  books  and  papers,  but  have  never 
yet  found  a  way  that  was  satisfactory. 

Nearly  if  not  all  the  ways  of  dividing  colonies  re- 
sult in  giving  the  old  bees  to  one  of  the  divisions, 
and  the  youngbees  to  the  other, thus  destroying  the 
normal  condition  of  both  divisions,  and  this  usually 
has  to  be  done  during  a  flow  of  honey.  The  part  hav- 
ing all  the  old  bees  has  very  little  brood,  and  has  to 
devote  two  or  three  weeks  (usually  during  the  best 
of  the  season)  to  brood-rearing  Instead  of  honey- 
gathering,  while  the  other  part  has  too  few  field- 
workers  to  be  of  much  value  as  honey-gatherers. 
These  objections  would  not  be  very  serious  ones  in 
localities  that  enjoy  a  continual  flow  of  honey  for  3 
or  4  months;  but  such  localities  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  this  northern  latitude. 

The  nucleus  system  of  increase  allows  us  to  keep 
our  colonies  always  in  a  strong,  normal  condition, 
ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  any  flow  of  honey. 
We  can  also  do  the  most  of  the  labor  of  making  and 
caring  for  the  nuclei  during  intervals  of  more  press- 
ing work. 

The  great  practical  difliculty  in  making  nuclei  is 
to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  bees  to  remain  with  the 
nucleus  during  the  first  few  days  after  it  is  formed. 
A  perfect  nucleus  should  be  a  miniature  copy  of  a 
normal  colony;  that  is,  should  contain  a  laying 
queen  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  give  one,  and  a 
proper  proportion  of  old  and  youno  bees.-  This  last 
condition  is  the  difficult  one  to  obtain,  and  I  know 
of  no  practical  method  of  doing  so,  except  by  form- 
ing all  nuclei  from  colonies  kept  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  two  or  three  miles  from  where  they  are  to  re- 
main. I  have  practiced  this  way  somewhat,  and  ex- 
pect to  do  so  almost  altogether  hereafter.  Any  one 
who  has  not  tried  it  can  hardly  realize  how  much 
better  such  a  nucleus  is  than  the  one  formed  by  any 
method  from  a  colony  near  by.  However,  as  nearly 
all  nuclei  are  necessarily  made  and  kept  in  the  same 
apiary  with  the  parent  stock,  I  will  give  the  method 
which  has  given  me  the  best  satisfaction,  and  which 
of  late  I  have  used  quite  extensively. 

I  use  altogether,  long  single-story  hives,  capable 
of  holding  any  number  of  frames  up  to  25.  During 
the  season  for  making  nuclei,  these  hives  always 
have  in  them  some  combs  that  do  not  contain  brood. 
I  make  all  my  nuclei  by  the  use  of  standard  frames, 
not  using  any  smaller  size  especially  for  that  pur- 
pose. Selecting  the  colony  I  wish  to  take  a  nucleus 
from,  I  place  an  empty  hive  near  it,  placing  in  it 
either  one,  two,  or  three  frames  of  the  oldest  capped 
brood  the  colony  contains,  with  all  the  adhering 
bees.  I  usually  make  it  a  point  to  see  the  old  queen, 
so  I  can  be  sure  she  Is  where  I  want  her.  I  then  add 
to  the  nucleus  hive,  from  the  old  one,  as  many 
combs  with  adhering  bees  as  I  have  taken  brood- 
combs.  Fill  the  empty  places  in  the  old  hive  with 
empty  combs;  close  up  both  hives,  and  remove  the 
nucleus  to  the  stand  previously  prepared,  where  It 
is  to  remain.  I  keep  the  nucleus  hive  closed  up  till 
the  next  morning,  then  open  the  entrance-blocks  till 
only  one  bee  can  pass  at  a  time;  set  a  small  board 
or  shingle  up  in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  let  them 
alone  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  the  empty  combs 
(which  have  now  become  useless)  can  be  removed, 
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and  a  queen  or  queen-cell  be  introduced  if  necessa- 
ry. The  nucleus  can  now  be  used  for  rearing  queens, 
or  can  be  built  up  into  a  good  coionj-.  by  occasional- 
ly inserting  empty  comb,  foundation,  or  brood- 
combs  from  other  colonics.  The  further  a  nucleus 
is  removed  from  its  parent  colony,  the  more  bees 
will  remain  with  it.  I  rarely  remove  a  nucleus  less 
than  four  or  five  rods,  and  more  than  that  if  pos- 
sible. 

I  believe  this  method  I  have  detailed  is  all  old,  un- 
less it  may  be  the  temporary  giving  to  the  nucleus 
as  many  empty  combs  with  their  adhering  bees  as  I 
do  brood-combs.  Since  using  this  method  f  am  rare- 
ly troubled  by  too  few  bees  remaining  with  the  nu- 
cleus, but  tbey  are,  of  course,  nearly  all  young  bees. 

Mr.  Doolittle  lately  told  how  he  forms  his  nuclei  by 
Covering  a  frame  of  hatching  brood  with  wire  cloth, 
and  leaving  it  in  the  center  of  a  populous  colony; 
but  it  seems  as  thoiigh  that  must  certainly  be  a  much 
tnore  troublesome  method  than  the  one  I  use,  and 
gives  poorer  results,  with  the  one  exception  of  intro- 
ducing the  queen,  which  I  do  not  think  is  anywhere 
near  of  sufhcient  importance  to  pay  for  the  extra  la- 
bor. O.  O.  POPPLETON. 

Williamstown,  Iowh,  March  29, 1881. 

Thanks,  friend  P.  Your  method  differs 
but  little  Irom  the  one  we  practice,  only  we 
greatly  prefer  to  have  a  coinb  containing  a 
queen-cell  nearly  ready  to  hatch,  when  we 
start  nucleus  colonies.  The  bees  on  this 
comb,  and,  in  fact,  all  belonging  to  the  same 
hive,  will  stick  pretty  well,  as  a  rule,  to  any 
comb  containing  a  mature  queen-cell.  You 
know  that  friend  JJoolittle  suggested  taking 
the  old  queen  along  a  day  or  two,  to  make 
the  bees  feel  satisfied,  and  stick  to  their  lo- 
cation. Putting  a  shingle  before  the  hive, 
we  have  never  practiced ;  but  it  may  answer 
an  excellent  purpose  by  inducing  the  bees  to 
pay  more  attention  to  places  out  of  which 
they  go.  If  a  good  many  of  the  bees  go  off 
with  the  colony,  there  will  usually  be  enough 
hatched  by  the  time  a  young  queen  is  ready 
for  business,  to  make  a  pretty  fair  colony. 
'•  Neighbor  II.'- practices  carrying  the  bees 
about  three  miles  from  his  liiver  apiary  to 
his  Home  apiary. 


AN  A   B    (     SCHOLAR    ASKS    QUESIIOIVS. 

HE  FINDS  SOME    THINGS    HE    DOESN'T    UNDERSTAND. 

^ON'T  your  ABC  scholars  bother  you  mightily? 
I  believe  the  '*  little  fellows  "  are  generally  a 
troublesome  class.  Well,  I  am  at  the  foot  in 
the  ABC  class,  but  I  suppose  that  we  shall  have 
some  more  new  scholars  before  long;  and  then,  as  I 
profit  so  much  by  the  lessons  I  get  from  Gleanings 
and  experience,  I  think  I  won't  be  at  the  foot  much 
longer.  F'or  the  present,  however,  1  am  going  to 
presume  that  you,  like  all  good  teachers,  sympa- 
thize with  all  fresh  arrivals;  and  now,  as  1  have  se- 
cured your  sympathy,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  that  I  presume  will  appear  so  simple  you 
will  laugh  at  our  ignorance.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  I  want  to  tell  j  ou  what  I  saw  while  watch- 
ing some  bees  during  a  warm  day  in  February.  I 
had  put  some  nice  sugar  on  the  alighting-board  in 
front  of  two  hives  that  I  had  bought  and  brought 
home  in  January,  and  after  moistening  with  water  I 
took  my  seat  just  in  front  of  one  of  them,  and  was 
watching  them  sipping  at  the  sugar,  when,  all  of  a 


sudden,  two  bees  grasped  each  other  and  Seenifed  to 
be  engaged  in  a  deadly  conflict.  This  lasted  only  a 
second  or  two,  when  they  released  their  grasp,  one 
of , them  flying  away,  the  other  one  remaining  mo- 
tionless near  the  outer  edge  of  the  alighting-board. 
Supposing  that  the  one  had  been  killed  by  a  sting 
from  the  other,  I  thought  no  more  about  it  until  a 
few  minutes  later,  when  another  bee  that  had  walk- 
ed away  from  where  the  group  was  feeding  on  the 
sugar,  chanced  to  pass  the  one  that  had  been  slain 
in  battle.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  turned  around  till 
he  faced  the  motionless  body  of  his  comrade,  and 
then  commenced  such  a  series  of  maneuvers  around 
and  against  its  inanimate  body,  that  I  supposed  it 
was  going  to  pitch  the  dead  overboard.  Shortly  he 
was  joined  by  another,  and  then  another,  and  an- 
other, until  there  were  six  of  them  surrounding  this 
apparently  lifeless  body,  all  of  them  engaged  just  as 
the  first  one  had  been;  but  to  my  surprise  they 
would  never  allow  it  to  be  pushed  near  the  edge  of 
the  alighting-board,  although  they  kept  it  continu- 
ally moving.  Imagine  ray  surprise  to  see  this  ap- 
parently lifeless  bee,  after  being  thus  "manipu- 
lated "  for  a  minute  or  two  by  its  fellows,  suddenly 
regain  consciousness,  take  wing,  and  fly  away. 
While  meditating  on  what  I  just  witnessed,  I  passed 
to  the  other  hive,  where  I  saw  the  same  thing  enact- 
ed again,  with  the  exception  that  the  motionless 
Dody  of  the  bee  was  lying  on  the  alighting-board 
when  I  first  noticed  it. 

Now.  is  it  any  wonder  that,  when  my  A  B  C  book 
arrived  a  few  days  after,  I  just  turned  right  over  to 
"  U,"  to  see   if  there  was  any  thing  in  that  book 
[  about  "Resurrection."    Won't    some   of   you   pro- 
I  fessors  tell  us  something  ab  )Ut  it?    1  should  proba- 
bly have    stated,    that   those    manipulating   never 
passed  over  the  body  of  the  inanimate,  nor  changed 
I  their  relative  positions,  nor  turned  the  body  over, 
j  but  kept  it  continually  moving.    Now  for  my  ques- 
{  tions: 

I  1.  Is  there  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  feeding  bees 
;  that  have  plenty  of  honey  in  their  hives,  throughout 
1  the  winter? 

I  3.  If  you  had  a  2-story  Simplicity  hive,  and  there 
should  be  half  of  the  top  frames  full  of  honey  left, 
after  the  winter  is  over,  would  you  remove  this  sur- 
plus, say  the  Ist  of  April,  or  would  it  lessen  the 
chances  of  an  increase  by  natural  swarming? 

;i.  If  I  should  set  one  Simplicity  hive  over  another, 
thus  making  a  two-story  hive,  would  it  not  be  well 
enough  to  make  an  entrance  for  the  bees  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  top  story,  or  would  it  give  more  light  to 
the  inside  uf  the  hive  than  the  bees  would  appre- 
ciate? 

If  you  will  please  answer  through  Gleanings,  you 
will  confer  a  great  favor  on  a  new  beginner. 
Sparta,  Miss.  L.  Hall. 

I     Friend  II.,  I  should  say  that  your  imagin- 
ation supplied  a  little,  perhaps,  in  the  ac- 
I  count  of  the  adventures  you  mention  having 
j  seen.    You  gave  the  bees  a  feed,  and  this, 
j  with  the  warm  weather   and  outdoor  air, 
I  stirred  them  up  into  a  feeling  of  general  re- 
joicing.   The   buzzing   around  each  other, 
and  other  antics,  was  simply  their  way  of 
manifesting   their   satisfaction.     I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  stinging  about  it.    In 
regard  to  the  bee  that  appeared  to  be  dead, 
I   do  not  know  how  to  explain  it,  unless 
it  was   one   that    had    got   chilled   so   as 
to  be  in  a  dormant  state,  and  perhaps  got 
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pulled  out  on  the  lioney-board,  and  the  warm 
sun  revived  him,  and  bis  comrades  gave  liim 
a  lick  of  the  warm  sugar  they  had  just  been 
feasting  on,  and  that  "brouglit  him  to."' 
Bees  get  well  very  suddenly  under  the  iullu- 
ence  of  sunshine  and  feed.  You  saw  the 
same  maneuvers  at  different  hives,  because 
the  warm  weather  had  called  them  out. 

TS     IT     AN     ADVANTAGE  TO    FEED,  WHERE 
STOCK   HAVE  I'LEN'l  Y   OF   FEED? 

In  regard  to  your  question,  I  should  say 
there  was  something  to  begaired  by  feeding 
bees,  even  when  they  have  a  good  supply. 
It  must  be  done  judiciously,  however.  Inir- 
ing  a  dearth  of  pasture  in  the  fall,  regular 
feeding  will  induce  raising  bees  largely,  and 
even  swarming  may  be  induced  in  this  way. 
What  is  called  stimulative  feeding  in  the 
spring  will  often  cause  the  bees  to  raise 
brood  to  such  an  extent  that  the  amount  of 
honey  gathered  may  be  doubled  or  trebled. 

In  regard  to  your  second  question,  it  is 
very  bad  policy  to  leave  such  an  amount  of 
stores  in  the  hives,  that  full  combs  of  honey 
will  remain  in  April.  It  should  have  been 
extracted  the  fall  before,  or  it  can  be  used 
for  stimulating  stocks  by  shaving  olf  the 
caps  of  the  cells.  This  will  have  about  the 
same  effect  as  feeding.  Taking  it  away 
would  not  lessen  the  chances  of  swarming  ; 
but  if  given  to  them  one  comb  at  a  time,  un- 
capped, as  I  have  mentioned,  it  would  in- 
duce swarming. 

SHOULD    THERE  BE  AN  ENTRANCE  TO   THE 
Ui'PER   STORY  V 

One  entrance  is  sufficient  for  any  two-sto- 
ry hive,  and  I  believe  it  is  thought  better  to 
use  the  entrance  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
lower  story.  If  you  make  an  entrance  in 
the  upper  story  it  allows  the  warm  air  to  es- 
cape, and  the  bees  will  soon  abandon  the 
entrance  and  in  time  the  combs  of  the  lower 
story. 

■^—*   m      

FRIEND    CHURCHIL.L.^S    IDEAS    IN    KE- 
OAKD  TO  GETTING  COMB  HONEY. 

ALSO  SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  GETTING  BEES 
STARTED  IN  SECTION   BOXES. 

^nilKIEND  ROOT:— Asthere has  been  somuchsaid 
J8n  "'  about  the  trouble  of  g-etting  bees  into  the 
boxes,  1  will  give  you  my  mode,  which  I  dis- 
covered last  season,  which  pleases  me  more  than  a 
little. .  I  begin  early  stimulative  feeding;  and  as 
they  grow  in  numbers  I  add  frames  of  comb  or  fdn. 
.till  just  9  till  an  L.  hive,  which  will  spece  them,  say, 
'a  or  more,  which  is  more  than  natural.  Now  being 
thus,  there  is  room  for  lots  of  beca— more  than  is 
actually  needed;  but  they  are  just  what  wc  want, 
you  will  see.  As  the  brood  gains,  and  the  top  of 
frames  are  bulged  and  crowded  with  honey,  which 
is  coming  in  freely,  I  shake  bees  from  the  combs  and 
trim  the  honey  off  even  with  the  frames.  The  tlrst 
frame  is  set  ?«  in.  from  side  of  hive,  and  others  are 
set  just  M  inch  apait;  the  hist  one  has  a  division- 
board  (athin  one)  set  ■;»  from  it.  I  put  on  a  ease  one 
section  narrower  than  the  regular  size,  and  only  half 
of  the  boxes  in  this,  which  I  set  at  the  back  end. 
The  open  space  is  filled  with  cloths.  The  trimmings 
are  mashed,  and  the  same  amount  of  warm  water 
added,  which  is  all  strained  through  a  cloth,  and 
placed  on  top  of  the  sections,  in  a  feeder.    I  cover 


warmly,  and  on  this  I  put  a  leaf  or  chaff  cushion,  so 
as  to  keep  warm  during  cold  nights,  and  cool  during 
warm  days.  Now,  the  combs  being  closed  up  to 
about  the  natural  space,  and  the  honey  being  above 
the  sections,  the  bees  have  a  very  friendly  invita- 
tion to  accept  them;  and  there  being  but  a  small 
number  of  boxes,  they  will  take  to  them  far  better 
than  in  a  large  open  crate.  "When  the  honey  is  all 
taken  down,  take  off  feeder,  and  keep  on  the  pack- 
ing; and  when  the  two  sets  of  boxes  are  well  start- 
ed, I  put  one  set  forward,  and  place  between  a  set  of 
boxes  filled  with  foundation,  and  so  on;  and  when 
they  get  strong  enough,  I  lift  this  and  set  aerate 
under. 

"But,"  says  one,  "  why  do  you  use  so  few  boxes?" 

My  friend,  have  you  ever  measured  a  regular  28-lb. 
case?  If  so,  you  have  found  it  will  hold  16  quarts, 
or  one-half  bushel.  Now,  where  are  there  bees 
enough  in  one  swarm  (in  early  honey-flow)  to  fill 
this  and  care  for  the  brood,  and  do  smart  work  in 
the  field?  I  find,  also,  that  bees  do  far  better  in 
boxes  in  a  chaff  hive  than  a  single-walled,  unless  a 
woolen  cloth  is  tacked  on  the  edge  of  one  story,  so 
that  no  air  can  creep  in  about  the  case.  Then  they 
are  much  better,  to  be  heaped  together;  for  if  left 
open,  and  a  full  case  is  given  at  once,  the  bees  are 
driven  into  tho  center,  and  many  combs  are  drawn 
on  one  side,  and  arc  apt  to  be  crooked  thereby,  and 
many  outside  boxes  are  rejected  entirely. 

1  find,  also,  that  unless  the  edge  of  the  lower'  glass 
edge  is  chamfered  down  to  nearly  an  edge,  that  the 
bees  can  not  get  into  the  case  from  the  side  of  hive, 
which  is  just  so  much  loss.  Just  set  on  a  ease,  Bro. 
R.,  and  see  where  we  have  had  our  eyes  shut.  1  now 
chamfer  every  one,  and  I  also  set  the  boxes  away 
from  the  side  of  crate  's  inch,  so  the  bees  can  pass 
up  and  down  freely,  on  outside  sections;  and  I  saw 
enough  last  season  to  satisfy  me  that  i?s  sections 
are  too  wide,  and  shall  use  none  but  l^x4J4x4J4,  re- 
gardless of  weight. 

The  above  ideas  are  from  careful  study  and  ex- 
periments; and  if  they  are  of  any  use  to  any  of  the 
happy  readers  of  Gleanings,  they  are  free. 

As  to  section  fdn.,  I  find  that  it  should  come  with- 
in }i  inch  of  bottom,  and  'g  inch  of  side  of  boxes, 
and  that  a  high  side-wall  makes  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  regard  to  acceptance  by  the  bees,  and  I  know 
that  we  can  not  be  too  careful  in  fastening  it  in  the 
center  of  sections,  and  leaving  it  straight  and  even. 
Some  say  I  am  too  particular;  but  I  don't  see  it. 
The  little  things  are  what  tell,  as  the  bee  said  when 
he  took  the  lion  in  the  nose.  I  often  think  of  your 
careful  way  and  watchfulness,  and  feel  that  you  are 
entitled  to  great  rewards  for  your  constant  labor 
and  care.  I  also  believe  that  unventilated  sleeping- 
rooms,  and  tea  and  tobacco,  are  ruining  thousands 
of  our  friends.  Give  me  good  air,  and  lots  of  hot 
water,  inside  and  out,  and  the  medicine  may  go  to 
grass,  in  company  with  tea,  rum,  and  tobacco. 

E.  P.  Churchill. 

North  Auburn,  Me.,  March,  1884. 

Friend  C,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  indorse 
your  plan  of  having  your  brood-combs  fur- 
ther apart  than  the  bees  would  naturally 
build  them  ;  still,  it  may  be  an  advantage. 
When  bees  are  rearing  brood  largely  in 
spring,  you  will  notice  they  almost  always 
have  a  solid  frame  of  pollen  right  opposite  a 
frame  containing  young  larf a' ;  and  as  this 
pollen  is  used  very  rapidly  to  feed  the  young 
larva',  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  within 
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reaching  distance.  Suppose  somebody  were 
to  move  your  plate  two  feet  away  from  you 
while  you  are  eating  your  dinner,  would  it 
not  take  you  some  time  to  reach  this  extra 
distance  for  every  mouthful?  While  I  am 
on  this  subject,  I  want  to  mention  that 
swapping  combs  so  as  to  put  this  pollen 
away  from  the  brood  it  is  intended  to  feed, 
is,  ill  my  opinion,  an  awful  big  blunder  ;  and 
yet  beginners  often  do  this,  and  may  be 
some  older  ones  do  the  same  thing.  Your 
idea  in  regard  to  starting  bees  under  a  few 
sections,  to  commence  with,  is  a  good  one. 
I  also  approve  of  your  plan  of  packing 
around  the  honey-boxes  with  cloths  or  chaff 
cushions.  I  have  often  thought  of  a  case 
holdmg  about  one-half  the  number  of  sec- 
tions to  start  in  with,  then  using  two  cases 
side  by  side  to  cover  the  whole  top  of  the 
side  after  they  get  well  started.  Such  cases 
would  be  handy  for  retailers  as  well.  In  re- 
gard to  making  provision  for  bees  to  get  up 
along  the  outside  row  of  sections,  1  do  not 
feel  so  sure  it  is  so  absolutely  necessary.  I 
think  we  agree  pretty  well  on  pure  air  and 
pure  water. 

SPKEADIXG  COMBS  INTELLIGENTLY. 

I  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  by  the 
above,  that  I  would  condemn  spreading  the 
brood,  only  that  it  should  be  done  intelli- 
gently. When  the  colony  gets  strong,  and 
the  queen  begins  to  be  cramped  for  room, 
putting  a  nice  straight  worker  comb,  or  even 
a  sheet  of  fdn.,  in  the  center  of  the  brood- 
nest,  may  work  wonders,  for  the  queen  will 
lill  this  new  comb  right  up  at  once,  almost 
solid  with  eggs.  These  larva*  will  hatch  al- 
most at  once,  and  the  bees  can  attend  to 
them  with  greater  economy  than  is  often 
possible  with  the  natural  order  of  things. 
When  the  comb  is  tirst  put  in,  of  course  it 
will  make  a  little  disturbance  ;  but  by  the 
time  the  larvre  are  ready  to  be  fed  they  will 
have  pollen  placed  conveniently  alongside 
of  this  comb  ;  and  when  this  one  frame  of 
brood  is  hatched  out  it  will  make  a  pretty 
fair  swarm. 


WINTERING  BEES  WITH  A  THREE  OR 

FOUR  INCH  SPACE  UNDER  THE 

COlflBS. 

SOME  FACTS  FROM  EXPERIENCE,  BY  H.  L.  BOSS. 

COMMENCED  the  spring  with  two  swarms— one 
Italian,  one  hybrid;  Increased  to  9  by  natural 
swarming.  I  had  150  lbs.  in  1-lb.  sections.  The 
season  was  any  thing  but  favorable,  so  wet  and  cold, 
and  then  so  dry.  I  put  them  up  in  November;  got 
dry-goods  boxes;  got  some  2x3  scantling,  sawed  the 
length  and  breadth  of  hive,  laid  them  in  the  bottom 
of  my  boxes,  and  then  set  the  hives  on  them.  This 
gave  them  two  inches  from  the  bottom,  the  full  size 
of  hive  for  ventilation,  cutting  a  crevice  through 
the  box  so  they  could  pass  out  and  in;  had  no  up- 
ward ventilation.  I  filled  up  the  box  with  dry  for- 
est-leaves. 

We  have  had  steady  sleighing  for  TO  days;  to-day 
the  snow  is  going  away,  and  on  examination  I  find 
all  my  bees  in  |rst-class  condition.  I  think  one 
quart  would  cover  the  loss  of  all  that  have  died. 
We  had  some  weather  at  28'  below  zero.    Many  bee- 


men  in  these  parts  have  lost  heavily,  some  losing 
nearly  all.  One  man  put  up  in  chaff-packed  boxes, 
46  swarms;  he  tells  me  he  will  lose  much  more  than 
half.  Another  had  a  hundred,  and  will  lose  about 
75,  and  so  on.  Those  that  did  not  pack  have  lost  very 
heavily. 

My  experience  has  been,  keep  your  bees  quite  dry 
and  warm,  with  room  under  for  ventilation,  and 
they  come  out  as  well  as  any.  I  think  from  present 
observation,  bees  will  be  fearfully  thinned  out  In 
these  parts.  H.  L.  Boss. 

Caro,  Tuscola  Co.,  Mich.,  March,  1884. 

Friend  B.,  this  subject  has  been  much 
talked  about,  and  I  believe  a  great  deal  ex- 
perimented on.  I  believe  favorable  results 
have  almost  always  followed  where  a  con- 
siderable space  has  been  left  below  the 
combs.  With  the  Simplicity  hive  we  might 
put  an  empty  story  under  the  brood-nest, 
but  perhaps  there  might  be  too  much  room, 
and  hence  too  cold.  With  a  chaff  hive  we 
could  easily  raise  the  frames  up  a  couple  of 
inches,  and  leave  the  entrance  open  full 
width,  and  it  would  prevent  choking  up 
around  the  frames  and  entrance  with  dead 
bees. 


HOW  AN  A  B  C  SCHOLAR  HAS  PRO- 
GRESSED. 

SIX  YEARS  IN  TEXAS. 

EHAVE  been  a  reader  of  Gleanings  for  a  little 
over  a  year,  and  think  I  have  gained  much  use- 
ful information  from  the  articles  of  your  many 
able  contributors,  and  also  from  the  ABC  book. 
While  I  have  enjoyed  the  writings  of  friends  Hutch- 
inson, Heddon,  Jones,  Langstroth,  and  Miller,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  lesser  lights,  very  much,  I  must 
say  that  friend  Doolittle  has  a  happy  way  of  making 
things  plain  that  render  his  articles  of  especial  value 
to  an  A  B  C  scholar. 

I  commenced  keeping  bees  in  the  spring  of  1878, 
with  one  weak  colony,  which  was  a  gift  from  a 
neighbor,  and  "Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Beekeeping," 
old  edition,  as  my  guide.  I  just  exactly  doubled  my 
stock  every  year  until  1883,  after  deducting  all  loss- 
es. Last  year  I  got  only  10  swarms  from  33  colonies. 
I  have  sold  honey  every  year  except  one,  1879,  and 
have  always  kept  plenty  for  family  use.  In  1883  I 
sold  1000  lbs.  from  a  spring  start  of  1-t,  and  increased 
to  37.  In  1883  I  sold  about  the  same  amount  from  a 
spring  start  of  33,  and  increased  to  43.  Until  last 
year  I  made  all  of  my  own  hives  and  frames,  and  my 
bees  have  cost  me  very  little.  With  the  exception 
of  the  year  1879,  they  have  paid  very  well  for  the  la-- 
bor  given  them. 

I  am  aware  that  the  above  report  will  appear  like 
very  "small  potatoes"  by  the  side  of  some  of  the 
"  whoppers  "  that  I  have  seen  in  Gleanings;  but  as 
some  of  the  friends  are  particularly  anxious  that 
the  dark  side  should  appear,  as  well  as  the  bright,  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  time  for  me  to  come  in,  as  I 
did  not  hare  anything  extraordinary  to  report.  Now 
that  1  have  got  into  so  good  company,  I  hope  to  have 
a  good  report  too,  at  the  end  of  this  season.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  at  any  rate,  that  the  late  discussions  on 
the  "dark  side  of  bee-keeping  "  will  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  friends  send  in  all  their  reports,  both 
good  and  bad.  J.  P.  Connell. 

Hanover,  Hill  Co.,  Texas,  March  31, 1884. 
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EXTRACTING  HONEY 

While  It  Is  Tliln  and   Unripe,  and  Evapo- 
rating it  by  Artificial  Means. 

FRIEND  MARTIN    TELLS    US  HOW  TO    MAKE    THE    AP- 
PARATUS. 

BRO.  ROOT:— You  have  doubtless  seen,  from 
time  to  time,  notices  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Roofs  hon- 
ey-evaporator, especially  in  the  ApicuUui-ist, 
and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  N.  Y.  B.  K.  A., 
as  published  by  Mr.  Locke.  As  there  has  been 
some  inquiry  about  this  apparatus,  and  not  rruch 
definite  information  given,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  give  a  description  of  it  as  I  saw  it  at,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Root.  It  is  a  simple  apparatus  (shown 
in  this  sketch),  made  of  tin,  with  an  inclined  top. 
Upon  this  surface  are  tin  strips  to  guide  the  honey 
in  a  zigzag  course  down  the  incline,  as  shown  by 
the  arrows.  The  new  idcn  is  to  extract  the  honey, 
or  nectar,  before  it  is  capped  over,  or  just  as  fast  as 
the  bees  collect  it.  In  this  thin,  unripe  condition,  it 
is  run  over  the  evaporator,  entering  the  tube  A,  and 
running  out  at  B,  ripened. 


APPARATUS  FOR  EVAPORATING  THIN  HONEY. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  Root,  he.does  not  wish  to  get 
a  greater  quantity  of  honey,  so  much  as  he  does  a 
better  qualitu.  Honey  can  be  evaporated  down  to 
any  degree  of  thickness,  even  to  hard  candy,  I  think, 
with  this  evaporator. 

The  tube  C  is  used  to  fill  the'tank  with  water;  a 
thermometer  is  also  placed  in  this  tube,  to  graduate 
the  temperature;  the  heat  is  maintained  with  an 
oil-stove. 


FRIEND  martin's  SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENT. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  shape  of  guides  causes 
the  honey  to  run  down  the  incline  in  a  thick  stream, 
as  shown  in  Fig-  P.  The  evaporator  would  be  more 
rapid  and  even,  I  think,  if  it  were  run  down  in  a 
thin  sheet,  giving  more  surface. 

I  would  suggest  this  improvement,  and  shall  use 
one  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Fig.  3.  We  hope 
many  bee-keepers  will  try  Mr.  Root's  plan  during 


the  coming  season;  for  In  many  experiments  we 
can  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  its  value. 

John  M.  Martin. 
Hartford,  N.  Y.,  March,  1884. 

Many  thanks,  friend  M.,  for  your  descrip- 
tion. -No  doubt  much  honey  that  is  taken 
out  unfit  for  market  might  be,  with  this  ma- 
chine, worked  over  into  a  nice  article,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  so  treated  as  soon  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  hives.  I  confess,  however,  that 
without  having  had  any  practical  experience 
in  the  matter,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  the 
bees  could  do  it  cheaper  than  it  could  be 
done  by  the  above  apparatus,  although  I 
may  be  mistaken  here.  I  have  ripened  thin 
honey  by  placing  it  on  shallow  pans,  expos^ 
ed  to  the  open  air,  and  I  know  it  changes  it 
very  materially ;  and  if  the  weather  is  dry 
and  warm,  it  does  not  take  very  long  either, 


FROM    THE    SAND    AND   SAWDUST    RE'" 
GION. 

A  VISIT  TO  SOME  OF  THE  BEE-KEEPERS    ALONQ 
LAKE  MICHIGAN. 

BEAR  GLEANINGS:— Thinking  a  few  notes  by 
the  way  might  be  of  interest  to  your  readers, 
I  inclose  them.  From  the  growing  city  of 
Muskegon,  abounding  in  sand  and  sawdust,  the 
greatest  lumber-producing  center  in  Michigan,  if 
not  in  the  entire  North-west,  I  took  the  C.  &  W.  M, 
R.  R.,  March  7,  arriving  at  Hart,  the  capital  of 
Oceana  county,  at  10  a.m.  It  is  a  pleasant  little  vil- 
lage, located  among  gently  rolling  hills  and  vales  in 
a  fine  farming  country, timbered  with  maple, beach, 
elm,  and  linden.  What  a  fine  country  for  bee-keep- 
ing !  was  my  first  thought ;  and  not  long  after,  I  was 
sitting  by  the  pleasant  fireside  of  friend  Markham, 
listening  to  his  terse  and  spicy  encomiums  upon  the 
"  busy  bee."  Mr.  M.  is  a  staunch  believer  in  cellar 
wintering,  and  well  he  may  be;  for  success  has  al^ 
ways  attended  his  methods.  A  small  farm  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  planted  to  orchards  of  plum, 
pear,  peach,  and  apple,  affords  him  a  comfortable 
living,  while  his  bees  are  bringing  in  a  nice  surplus 
of  revenue. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  apiary  of  Henry  Palmer, 
a  mile  east  of  the  village.  Mr.  P.  is  largely  interest- 
ed in  bees,  and  has,  in  connection,  a  supply  depart- 
ment of  no  small  dimensions.  A  visit  to  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  "blessed  bees"  showed  me  120 col- 
onies, stowed  snugly  away  in  an  outdoor  cellar,  in  a 
side  hill,  where  the  temperature  is  kept  at  48^  to  54*. 
The  entrance  is  left  fully  open,  as  in  summer,  while 
the  honey-board  is  pushed  back  about  two  inches. 
Here  the  bees  seemed  to  cluster,  showing  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  arrangement  made  for  ventilation. 
Mr.  P.  has  had  wonderful  success  with  this  plan  of 
wintering,  which  is  substantially  the  "Adam 
Grimm  "  method,  I  believe.  Mr.  P.'s  bees  were  pur- 
chased directly  from  the  great  bee-master  of  Wis- 
consin, and  from  his  own  lips  Mr.  P.  learned  many 
valuable  lessons  in  the  science  of  bee  culture.  Mr. 
P.  puts  no  faith  in  the  utility  of  early  or  cleansing 
nights,  and  his  bees  will  remain  close  prisoners  till 
the  flowers  of  early  May  proclaim  that  spring  has 
come  to  stay. 

The  following  day,  friends  Markham  and  Palmer, 
and  myself,  i-ode  lour  miles  to  visit  Mr.  Stanhope, 
one  of  the  most  successful  fruit  and  honey  pro- 
ducers of  this  section.    His  bees  were  snugly  stored 
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in  cellar;  but  we  missed  the  anticipated  visit,  as  Mr. 
S.  was  absent,  and  we  were  obliged  regretfully  to 
depart  without  seeing  him. 

I  left  Hart  and  my  hospitable  friends  behind, 
quite  inclined  to  believe  a  warm  cellar  the  normal 
winter  home  of  the  bee  —  at  least,  in  the  northern 
portions  o  f  our  country. 

At  Fremont  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
George  E.  Hilton  busily  nailing  his  favorite  double- 
walled  tZry  sati'du.st  packed  hives,  in  a  shop  at  the 
rear  of  his  apiary,  a  pleasant  view  of  which  the  read- 
ers of  Gleanings  have  seen.  Friend  H.  is  an  en- 
thusiastic, as  well  as  a  practical  and  successful  bee- 
keeper, as  his  neat  apiary  of  70  colonies,  snug  and 
warm  in  winter  hives,  fully  attests.  A  peep  into 
several  of  these  showed  tine  strong  colonies,  bees 
bright  and  healthy,  with  plenty  of  surplus  stores. 

As  we  walked  to  the  depot  the  following  morning 
after  bidding  my  hospitable  entertainers  good-by, 
Mr.  P.  showed  me  two  nice  new  uacapping-cans,  just 
received  from  Medina,  Ohio.  They  were  certainly 
beautiful,  as  well  as  convenient,  and  I  am  sure  will 
form  a  portion  of  my  own  outfit  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  allow  me  to  indulge  my  inclination. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  to  sum  up:  Upon  leaving  my 
cellar-wintering  friends,  I  Avas  decidedly  converted 
to  their  side;  but  the  visit  to  friend  H.has  again  un- 
settled me,  and  lam  still  open  to  conviction  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  wintering  bees. 

Mt.  Bliss,  Mich.,  Mar.  17,  1884.  L.  S.  Behham. 

Friend  B.,  I  am  glad  of  your  report  on  one 
account;  and  that  is,  I  wanted  to  know 
how  our  friend  Henry  Palmer  liked  his  win- 
tering cellar.  I  visited  him  the  first  year  he 
built  it,  and  I  have  asked  him  for  a  report, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  like  to  write  for  bee- 
journals.  If  all  had  so  nice  a  place  as  he 
has  to  make  a  cellar,  I  do  not  know  but  I 
might  go  stronger  on  cellar  wintering. 
Right  at  the  side  of  his  apiary  is  a  sandy 
knoll,  and  the  sand  of  Michigan  is  a  little 
nicer  than  that  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  I  have  seen.  It  is  perfectly  dry  and 
nice  and  clean,  and  our  friend  gets  a  frost- 
proof repository  without  any  of  the  damp- 
ness and  mustiness  we  usually  have  in  our 
clay  soils. 


0.1L.1FORNIA. 

ITS  PIIESENT  PROSPECT  FOR  A  GOOD    HONEY   YIELD. 

fP  to  the  37th  of  Jan.  we  had  had  only  five  inches 
of  rain,  more  than  ha4f  our  rainy  season  then 
being  past.  Many  of  our  people  began  to  dread 
another  dry  season;  but  on  the  27th  it  commenced 
raining,  and  since  that  has  given  us  1')  inches.  This  is 
enough  to  make  crops  almost  a  certainly  for  the 
coming  season;  but  you  may  be  sure  the  mails  have 
been  any  thing  but  a  certainty  for  the,  past  three 
weeks. 

To-day,  the  18th,  the  rains  amounted  to  a  real  flood. 
Ventura  Creek  wont  over  its  banks  two  miles  above 
our  town,  and  it  was  a  mixture  of  anxiety  and 
amusement  to  see  it  tear  away  our  fences,  cut  off 
communication  with  the  hills,  some  men  carrying 
their  women  to  higher  grounds,  every  one  splashing 
through  the  water  to  catch  such  things  as  were 
about  to  be  washed  away.  I  have  large  quantities 
of  drift  wood  in  my  orchard  and  garden,  but  my  100- 
bbl.  tank  for  rain  water  sat  on  my  wagon  close  by 


my  new  house,  not  being  quite  able  to  get  it  under 
the  spout  in  time  for  the  nice  rain  water. 
San  Buenaventura,  Cal.,  Feb.,  '81.       R.  Wilkin. 

STILL  LATER,  AND  WORSE. 

Since  writing  you  last,  I  And  that  our  flood  of 
January  17th  was  much  more  destructive  than 
we  had  thought.  Many  bees  were  washed  away. 
My  neighbor  McKee  says  he  saw  his  110  hives 
all  start  down  stream  in  five  minutes'  time.  The 
road  to  my  Matilija  apiary  of  300  hives,  has  been  so 
destroyed,  and  the  canon  tilled  up  that  I  have  yet 
been  unable  to  get  to  where  it  stood.  It  is  general- 
ly supposed  to  be  all  washed  into  the  ocean;  and  if 
not,  that  it  will  cost  $3030  to  make  a  road  to  it. 

At  my  Scspo  apiary,  pictured  ia  your  A  BC  book,  it 
washed  away  my  barn  with  its  contents,  a  part  of 
Ihedivellinghouse  and  its  contents,  the  two  sides 
out  of  my  honey-house  and  shop,  taking  cans  and 
tonnage  for  perhaps  40,000  lbs.  of  houey,  many  tools, 
and  things  storedaway,  including  60iJ  lbs.  of  beeswax 
and  the  foundation-mill  for  the  L.-S.  frame,  which  I 
got  of  you,  being  the  first  one  of  the  kind  introduced 
to  this  country;  about  $700  loss  there.  It  came  close, 
enough  to  take  only  two  hives  of  bees  from  that 
apiary,  leaving  about  703,  and  now  if  it  were  not  for 
the  great  confusion  in  swarming,  I  would  leave  the 
whole  lot  there  this  season,  to  test  how  so  many 
bees  would  do  in  one  place,  with  1200  hives  more 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  them. 

But  with  all  this  loss  of,  say,  $3700, 1  would  take  it 
every  year  for  the  sake  of  the  rain,  rather  than  take 
chances  on  no  rain.  It  is  remarkable,  the  force  of  a 
mountain  stream  here  like  the  Sespe,  30  feet  deep, 
dashing  worse  than  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  Here 
it  carried  a  rock  that  two  hundred  horses  could  not 
haul,  and  dropped  it  in  front  of  my  apiary. 

Sim  Buenaventura,  Cal.,  Mar.  3,  '84.    R.  Wilkin. 


PEA-V  INE,OR  MAMMOTH  RED  CLOVER. 

A  DISCOURAGING  WORD  FOR  IT,  BUT  A  GOOD  ONE  FOR 
ALSIKE. 

^irv^OTICING  your  offer  to  send  seed  of  the  mam- 
Jl  vl  moth  clover  to  all  applicants,  I  thought  (for 
— '  the  benefit  of  bee-keepers)  I  would  give  you 
my  opinion  of  it,  having  grown  both  kinds  quite 
extensively,  for  hay  and  pasture,  also  for  honey.  I 
want  no  more  of  the  mammoth.  I  think  one  acre  of 
the  alsike  for  hay  is  worth  3  or  314  of  the  former; 
for  pasture,  1!.2  or  3  of  the  former;  for  honey,  5  of 
the  former.  Perhaps  results  are  different  in  differ- 
ent localities.  Of  course,  friend  Root,  it  is  none  of 
my  business;  but  permit  me  to  suggest,  that  you 
offer  the  alsike  the  same  as  the  mammoth,  free,  in 
small  packages,  and  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  bee- 
keepers and  farmers,  as  well  as  yours  truly, 

N.  E.  DOANE,  38—00. 
Pipestone,  Mich.,  April  3, 1884. 

Friend  D.,  the  reason  we  offered  samples 
of  the  pea-vine  free,  is  because  there  is  such 
a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  value 
for  honey,  while  with  alsike  there  is  no  di- 
versity. It  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
mammoth  in  one  locality  is  not  the  same  as 
in  another ;  therefore  we  send  out  these  trial 
packages  of  seed.  Kecent  articles  seem  to 
indicate  that  mammoth  has  some  advan- 
tages over  the  alsike.  It  seems  to  me  you 
are  putting  it  pretty  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
alsike.  are  you  not  V  It  docs  seem  to  be 
steadily  growing  in  favor,  which  is  good  news 
to  bee-keepers.  ^ 


He  that  is  faithfuj  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much.— Luke  16:  1». 


MYSEIiF  AND  OTY  NEIGHBORS. 

WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR'— LUKE  10:  29. 

All  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.— 
ISA.  55  :  12. 

J\  LITTLE  way  from  the  "  Home  of  the 
>V^  Honey  -  Bees  "  lives  a  neighbor,  of 
— ^  whom  I  liave  spoken  several  times. 
He  tised  to  keep  bees  somewhat,  but  he  has 
iinally  given  it  up.  1  sometimes  laugh  at 
him  for  having  dropped  them,  for  he  always 
made  them  quite  prolitable.  Well,  this 
friend,  some  like  myself,  is  given  to  hobbies ; 
or,  perhaps,  a  better  way  to  express  it  would 
be  to  say  that  he  takes  hold  of  one  subject 
at  a  time,  and  studies  it  and  pursues  it  most 
vehemently.  When  he  lirst  commenced  to 
study  bees  he  wanted  to  see  a  straw  l)ee- 
hive  ;  and  as  no  one  around  here  had  seen 
one.  he  determined  to  go  to  the  Centennial 
at  Philadelphia,  mainly  to  see  a  straw  bee- 
hive. Of  late  years  he  has  been  studying 
maple-trees  and  maple  sugar.  In  fact,  it 
was  friend  Clark  who  furnished  the  little 
maple-sugar  cakes  I  have  been  selling  you, 
and  this  year  he  had  got  so  much  taken  up 
with  the  business  that  he  rented  another 
large  sugar-bush  besides  his  own,  making  in 
all  about  700  maple  sugar-trees,  and  then  he 
bought  one  of  the  latest  improved  maple- 
sugar  evaporators,  and  one  day  in  JNIarch  he 
told  me  that  I  Lad  better  come  over  and  see 
his  sugar-camp.  I  went  over  myself,  and 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  surroundings 
that  I  told  the  hands  about  it  at  the  noon 


service,  and  finally  we  all  went  over,  nearly 
a  hundred  of  us.  As  we  came  into  the 
woods  the  girls  scattered  here  and  there, 
looking  for  the  lirst  little  spring  llowrets 
peeping  through  the  dead  leaves.  But  I  was 
most  taken  up  by  the  tinkling  of  the  drops 
of  maple  sap  as  they  struck  on  the  bottom 
of  the  new  tin  pails  hung  up  against  the 
trees  scattered  tlireugh  the  woods. 

The  sap  had  just  been  gathered;  and,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  "secrets  of  neighbor  Clark's 
success  is  in  gathering  and  evaporating  the 
sap  just  about  as  fast  as  it  nms  from  the 
trees.  A  large  tin  can  is  set  on  a  sled,  and 
this  is  drawn  around  through  certain  paths 
in  the  woods,  and  the  sap  is  poured  from  the 
pails  into  this,  when  it  is  drawn  up  to  the 
boiling-camp.  By  means  of  a  stout  windlass 
and  proper  chains,  the  large  tank  is  lifted 
from  the  sled,  and  poured  into  huge  tin  vats 
up  under  the  roof  of  the  boiling-house. 
From  these  tin  vats  the  sap  runs  into  the 
boilers.  To  itrevent  its  running  too  fast, 
however,  a  hollow  tin  can,  or  float,  is  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  heating-boiler,  and  the 
rising  and  lowering  of  tiiis  regulates  the 
How  of  sap.  After  it  is  lieated  and  skimmed, 
another  automatic  faucet  runs  it  into  one  of 
the  long  boilers,  and  it  goes  through  this  in 
a  zigzag  course  (not  unlike  the  diagram 
shown  on  page  2G7),  so  arranged  that,  while 
sweet  sap  is  running  in  at  the  one  end, 
maple  syrup  is  ready  to  rtin  oi;t  at  the  other 
end  ;  and  as  it  is  all  boiled  in  clean  bright 
tins,  being  at  once  strained  through  cloth 
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strainers,  and  skimmed  several  times,  the 
result  is  a  maple  syrup  about  as  white  as 
honey,  and  with  that  wonderfully  beautiful, 
delicious,  maple  flavor  that  makes  one  think 
of  the  woods  and  his  boyhood  home. 

Well,  at  one  stage  of  the  operation  there 
is  an  apparatus  for  removing  what  they  call 
silica.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
fine  white  sand,  or  white  Hint,  you  might 
term  it.  How  could  sand  or  flint  get  into 
maple  syrup  V  When  neighbor  Clark  told 
me  it  came  out  of  the  sap,  I  was  a  little  in- 
credulous, but  I  had  to  give  up  ;  and  while 
studying  into  the  matter  it  occurred  to  me 
that  "this  flinty  matter  was  carried  up  by  the 
sap  to  make  new  limbs  and  new  wood.  Did 
you  ever  know,  children,  that  straw  is  com- 
posed of  flinty  How  else  could  a  light 
slender  straw  hold  a  ripened  head  of  grain 
without  letting  it  tumble  down  and  break 
off  V  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  that 
will  hold  so  great  a  weight,  and  yet  weigh  so 
little  of  itself,  as  the  straw  that  holds  the 
ripened  head  of  grain  V  Nature  is  a  great 
economist.  To  have  the  grain  ripened,  it 
must  be  held  up  above  the  damp  ground, 
and  exposed  to  the  breezes,  and  light  of  the 
sun.  A  support  must  be  built  for  it,  and  it 
must  be  built  quickly  and  cheaply.  What 
other  materials  can  be  found  so  stiff  and 
strong  as  this  same  flint,  held  together  by 
the  glutinous  matter  and  vegetable  fiber 
that  forms  the  straw  V  The  wheat -plant 
carries  this  flinty  matter  up  into  the  pores 
of  the  straw,  and  builds  this  wonderfully 
strong  and  beautiful  structure.  The  maple- 
tree,  in  the  same  way,  rears  its  head  among 
the  surrounding  trees  of  the  forest ;  and  to 
get  a  strong  stock  with  as  little  expense  and 
labor  as  possible,  it  weaves  into  it  consider- 
able flinty  matter.  Burn  a  piece  of  maple 
wood,  and  you  will  find  the  flinty  stuff  left 
in  the  ashes.  This  flinty  material  is  carried 
up  by  the  sap,  from  the  soil.  The  sugar 
that  goes  along  with  it  is  for  nutriment,  or 
food,  if  you  choose,  to  make  the  young  buds 
and  new  leaves  ;  and  the  forces  of  the  tree 
are  hard  at  work  building  and  preparing 
materials  just  exactly  as  the  bees  in  the 
hives  are  hard  at  work  building,  or  at  least 
getting  material  ready  for  new  combs  and 
young  bees.  The  bees  go  off  into  the  woods, 
and  gather  pollen  from  the  soft-maple,  just 
as  the  tree  sends  down  in  the  ground  for 
flinty  material,  and  manufactures  sugar  to 
feed  the  buds. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that  the  economy 
of  a  plant  or  tree  is  strikingly  like  to  the 
economy  of  a  bee-hive  V  If  a  comb  is  broken 
in  the  hive,  the  young  bees  collect  materials, 
and  weave  it  together  so  it  is  as  good  as  ever. 
If  you  drive  a  wagon  against  the  maple-tree, 
the  bark  is  broken  off  and  injured.  The 
tree  goes  to  work,  however,  to  build  it  up 
and  fix  it  smooth,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  but 
a  scar ;  and  about  the  Fourth  of  July,  if  you 
look  you  will  find  the  tree  has  done  a  pretty 
nice  job.  You  break  your  leg ;  the  forces  of 
your  body  go  to  work  to  mend  the  broken 
bone,  leaving  you  nothing  but  a  scar.  You 
know  the  process  is  going  on,  but  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  only  to  keep  still  and 
eat  food  containing  sugar,  flinty  matter, 
and  materials  required  to  fix  the  bone  just 


right.  Your  appetite,  if  it  is  a  natural  one, 
tells  you  what  to  eat.  One  day  it  says, 
"  Give  me  some  pickles,  or  something  sour;" 
another  time  it  says,  "  We  want  quite  a  lot 
of  sugar  to  work  on,  or  some  honey ;  "  and 
again,  '•  Give  me  some  meat,  and  three  or 
four  good  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  We 
will  tell  you  when  there  is  enough."  Now, 
the  maple-tree,  the  hive  of  bees,  and  the 
healthy  growing  boy,  are  arranged  some- 
what after  the  same  plan  or  pattern.  We 
can  pull  the  tree  to  pieces,  and  study  its 
system  somewhat ;  but  we  can  not  put  it 
together  again.  Neither  can  we  pull  a  boy 
to  pieces,  and  see  how  that  bone  is  built  up 
again  —  at  least,  we  wouldn't  want  to ;  but 
we  can  look  into  the  bee-hive,  and  see  all 
about  how  it  is  done,  and  know  of  God  and 
his  works.  Now,  the  bees  enjoy  this  build- 
ing up,  as  I  have  explained  to  you  in  the  A 
B  C  book.  W^e  know  they  are  happy  while 
they  are  doing  it.  A  boy  enjoys  growing 
and  learning,  I  hardly  need  tell  you. 

Yesterday  Iluber  was  cross  all  day,  his 
mother  said.  She  couldn't  please  him  any 
way;  but  toward  night  she  carried  him  over 
to  the  factory,  and  I  carried  him  around 
among  the  machinery.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  him  twist  his  head,  and  wonder  and 
look,  and  open  his  eyes  in  astonishment, 
and  especially  when  he  first  caught  sight 
of  the  engine,  and  then  he  "  watched  the 
wheels  go  round,"  seeming  to  take  in,  by  a 
hurried  glance,  the  manner  in  which  one 
wheel  turned  another  wheel  by  means  of  a 
leather  belt  between  the  two.  I  knew  he  en- 
joyed it,  and  my  mind  ran  swiftly  back  to 
the  time  when  1  first  went  with  my  father 
into  a  machine-shop.  ^Vhen  I  carried  him 
back  to  his  mother  he  whopped  over  to  me, 
grasped  me  tightly,  and  kicked  his  heels  to 
indicate  that  he  didn't  want  her  at  all,  but 
much  preferred  to  stay  with  me.  He  enjoy- 
ed seeing  things  move,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
exercise  of  mind  it  took  to  contemplate  and 
understand  these  things.  Now.  then,  do  the 
maple-trees  enjoy  bringing  up  flinty  matter, 
and  manufacturing  sugar  out  of  the  starch, 
making  buds  and  leaves  and  blossoms,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing?  I  think  they  do,  lit- 
tle friends,  for  we  read  in  the  sacred  word. 

The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  be- 
fore you  into  singins-,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
shall  clap  their  hands. 


HOW  I  BECAME  A  BEE-KEEPER. 


ElEN  about  sixteen  years  old,  while  boiling 
maple  sap  one  day  in  the  fore  part  of  April, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  got  a 
little  lonesome;  so,  placing  a  good  lot  of  large  wood 
in  the  fire,  so  that  the  sap  would  be  kept  boiling  for 
some  time,  1  started  off  for  a  neighboring  sugar- 
camp,  about  a  mile  distant.  As  I  neared  the  camp  I 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  see  if  the  owcer  was  in  the 
woods  anywhere  gathering  sap,  as  I  did  not  see  him 
near  the  sugar-house,  or  boiling-j)lace.  As  I  stood 
listening  and  looking  for  him,  I  thought  I  heard  the 
hum  of  bees;  and  on  looking  up  into  the  tree-tops 
all  about  me,  I  presently  saw  the  bees  taking  their 
first  flight  in  the  spring,  from  a  bole  in  a  large  bas8' 
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wood -tree,  some  seventy  feet  from  the  ground. 
When  I  found  the  owner  I  showed  him  what  I  had 
found,  and  he  kindly  told  me  that  I'd  better  put  the 
Initials  of  my  name  on  the  tree  to  keep  any  other 
party  who  might  claim  it  as  their  "  find,"  from  cut- 
ting it.  He  also  said  that  I'd  better  let  it  remain  till 
the  coming  fall,  when  he  would  help  me  cut  it  for 
what  honey  he  could  eac. 

I  felt  proud  of  my  "  find,"  I  assure  you,  and  also 
grateful  to  the  owner  for  being  so  kind  to  me.  The 
bees  seemed  to  be  very  strong  in  numbers,  as  the  air 
was  full  of  them  all  about  the  top  of  the  tree.  I  was 
loth  to  leave  them,  but  did  so,  resolving  that  the 
next  pleasant  day  I  would  try  going  all  through 
those  woods,  and  look  for  bees.  When  such  a  day 
came  I  started  out;  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I 
soon  found  another,  which  I  marked  in  like  manner 
as  I  did  the  first.  Since  then  I  have  found  several 
colonies  in  trees  by  simply  passing  through  the 
woods  on  warm  days  in  early  spring,  and  looking 
into  every  tree  I  mistrusted  might  be  hollow,  so  as 
to  make  a  nesting-place  for  bees.  As  there  are  no 
leaves  on  the  trees  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  bother, 
the  bees  are  easily  seen  by  walking  so  as  to  look  to- 
ward and  a  little  under  the  sun. 

Well,  about  the  end  of  September  my  neighbor 
and  I  cut  those  trees  and  obtained  about  100  lbs.  of 
honey  after  it  was  strained,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last 
article.  Of  course,  I  gave  the  neighbor  all  the  hon- 
ey he  wanted  to  eat  at  the  time  of  cutting  the  trees, 
and  also  some  after  mother  strained  it. 

During  the  following  winter  I  saw  an  advertise- 
ment in  one  of  the  newspapers,  stating  that  if  any 
one  was  desirous  of  learning  how  to  hunt  wild  bees, 
he  could  do  so  by  sending  75  cents  for  the  "  Bee- 
keepers' Text-book,"  and  addressing  H.  A.  King  & 
Bro..  Nevada,  Ohio.  Still  having  my  success  of  the 
spring  before  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  sent  for  the  book; 
and  not  finding  such  instructions  on  hunting  bees  as 
I  expected  in  it,  it  was  laid  one  side  without  further 
reading,  in  a  closet  where  books  and  papers  were 
kept.  Six  years  now  passed,  when,  for  some  reason, 
I  chanced  to  hunt  in  this  closet  and  pick  up  this 
same  book.  As  I  saw  the  preface  was  short,  I  read 
that,  as  I  always  do  the  first  thing  in  any  book.  I 
at  once  wanted  to  know  all  there  was  in  the  book, 
and  sat  down  fairly  "spellbound"  till  the  last  page 
was  read.  I  at  once  decided  to  have  some  bees  in 
the  spring,  as  this  was  in.  January,  1869,  and  accord- 
ingly I  engaged  two  colonies  of  a  bee-keeper  living  a 
mile  distant,  for  five  dollars  each,  in  box  hives,  I 
also  purchased  "Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keep- 
Ing,"  and  read  and  re-read  it  till  I  could  tell  all  the 
substance  of  the  book  by  simply  turning  to  the  in- 
dex. Then  I  subscribed  for  the  American  Bee-Jour- 
nal, which  I  read  with  great  delight. 

When  spring  opened  I  got  my  bees  home,  bought 
five  L.  hives,  all  complete,  for  $12.50,  and  considered 
myself  well  equipped  for  the  season.  I  could  hardly 
wait  for  summer  to  come,  I  was  so  anxious  to  see 
the  bees  fly  everyday;  and  many  a  cold  bleak  day  in 
April  and  May  I  would  go  and  tip  up  those  box  hives 
to  see  the  bees  clustered  between  the  combs.  In 
fact,  I  wanted  to  be  with  them  constantly,  yet  withal 
I  had  a  great  fear  of  their  stinging  me,  as  my  flesh 
always  swelled  badly  when  stung  —  so  much  so  that 
I  was  often  conflned  to  the  house,  from  my  eyes  be- 
ing'swollen  shut,  or  a  limb  so  badly  swollen  that  I 
could  not  walk  on  it.  For  this  reason  I  always  bun- 
dled up  well,  if  I  went  near  the  bees  when  they  were 
flying.    As  it  came  near  the  swarming  season,  I  re- 


membered what  Quinbysaid  in  his  book  about  being 
able  to  tell  about  the  time  they  would  swarm,  by  in- 
verting the  hive  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  with  a 
little  smoke  driving  the  bees  out  of  the  way,  so  that 
the  sun  might  shine  down  between  the  combs,  thus 
revealing  any  queen-cells  that  might  be  started  on 
them. 

Not  wishing  to  keep  watch  of  the  bees  all  the 
while,  I  thought  I  would  see  if  I  could  tell  any  thing 
about  it.  So  I  bundled  up  with  veil,  overcoat,  and 
mittens,  and  prepared  for  the  siege,  for  I  so  feared 
the  stings  that  my  wife  said  I  made  more  fuss  than  I 
would  if  I  were  going  out  to  face  a  bear.  I  often 
wonder  that  I  persisted  in  working  with  the  bees 
when  I  so  feared  them.  But  so  it  was;  and  after 
getting  stung  several  times  pretty  badly,  I  found 
ttiat  each  time  the  pain  and  swelling  grew  less  and 
less,  till  finally  I  dropped  all  but  a  veil,  which  thing 
I  still  wear,  as  a  general  thing,  when  at  work  with 
the  bees. 

To  return.  With  "fear  and  trembling"  I  blew  a 
little  smoke  under  the  hive,  and  inverted  it,  blow- 
ing smoke  from  a  roll  of  cotton  rags  (no  improved 
smokers  then)  upon  the  bees,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I 
found  queen-cells  nearly  ready  to  seal  over.  In  a 
few  days  this  hive  cast  a  swarm  which  was  safely 
hived  In  one  of  the  L.  hives.  That  was  the  only 
swarm  of  the  season,  as  1869  was  a  very  poor  year 
for  bees. 

I  now  had  a  swarm  in  a  frame  hive,  and  these  I 
"overhauled"  every  few  days  till  I  became  familiar 
as  to  how  the  combs  were  built,  the  larvas  fed,  the 
time  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  bee,  etc.,  all  of 
which  every  bee-keeper  should  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  at  the  outset. 

To  sum  up.  In  the  fall  I  had  one  full  box  of  hon- 
ey (6-lb.  box),  and  two  partly  filled  from  the  colony 
which  did  not  swarm,  and  three  colonies  of  bees,  to 
which  I  fed  S^S.OO  worth  of  sugar  to  insure  safe  win- 
tering, as  the  season  was  so  poor  that  most  of  the 
colonies  not  fed  starved  before  spring.  I  was  offer- 
ed 50  cents  per  lb.  for  the  completed  box  of  honey; 
but  as  I  wished  it  myself,  I  did  not  sell  it,  even  at 
that  figure.  I  bought  another  swarm  in  the  fall,  and 
had  one  given  to  me  which  had  no  honey.  This  I 
fed,  and  a  recapitulation  showed  an  outlay  of  S35  00, 
with  nothing  to  show  for  it,  except  the  one  box  of 
honey,  two  partly  filled  and  four  empty  hives,  and 
five  colonies  of  bees  to  run  my  chances  on  through 
the  winter.  Infatuated  with  the  bees  as  I  was,  I 
now  resolved  that  I  would  never  lay  out  a  single 
cent  more  on  them,  unless  they  first  earned  it  for 
me;  believing  that,  if  I  could  not  make  four  pay,  I 
could  not  four  hundred.  This  I  held  to,  so  that  my 
bees  never  cost  me  more  than  $35.00,  and  have  earned 
me  my  home  and  all  I  now  enjoy,  besides  paying 
their  way.  G .  M.  Doolittle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  April,  1884. 

I  believe,  friend  D.,  you  are  putting  em- 
phasis on  a  pretty  good  point  in  your  closing 
up,  and  that  is,  that  beginners  should  be 
careful  about  investing  very  much  money  in 
bees  before  the  bees  pay  it  back ;  but  to  do 
this  they  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  build 
up  slowly,  and  this  course  of  action  will  be 
our  most  eflicient  remedy  against  blasted 
hopes.— Our  juveniles  can  go  right  to  work 
now  and  try  their  eyes  at  bee-hunting.  In 
some  localities  there  may  be  light  snows.  If 
they  can  go  out  through  the  woods  just  as  the 
sun  comes  out  after  one  of  these  snowstorms, 
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the  sight  of  a  dead  bee  in  the  snow  will  be  a 
pretty  sure  indication  of  a  bee-tree  near  by, 
for  the  bees  generally  bring  out  dead  bees 
and  rubbish  almost  every  sunshiny  morn- 
ing. The  advantage  of  early  spring  is,  there 
are  no  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  eye  will 
readily  scan  the  trunk  of  any  tree  that  looks 
as  if  it  harbored  bees. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  SIIiK. 

COMPILED  AND  WRITTEN  BY  MISS    NELLIE    LINCOLN 

KOSSITEll,  PIIACTICAL  SILK  CULTUKIST, 

6054  VINE   ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Continued. 

el  ICILY  and  Naples  kept  it  mysteriously  for  a 
D  long  lime;  and  not  earlier  than  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  mulberry-tree  and  the 
breeding  of  the  silkworm  were  introduced  into  the 
rest  of  Italy,  and  at  lirst  in  upper  Italy.  Emanuel 
Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  contributed 
the  most  to  it;  and  those  countries  are  also  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  the  introduction  of  the  olive-tree. 
From  thence,  that  new  source  of  national  wealth 
was  transplanted  into  the  Milanese,  and  the  great- 
est part  of  Italy ;  and  very  soon  that  country  too- 
came  the  principal  seat  of  silk-fabrication. 

Its  propagation  through  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  was  quite  as  slow.  At  first,  their  inhabi- 
tants seemed  to  bo  satisfied  with  admiring  and  val- 
uing the  silk  stuffs  very  highly.  It  was  only  in  the 
year  1180,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  that  such 
stuffs,  imported  from  China,  began  to  astonish  the 
English.  At  a  later  period,  the  Greeks  supplied 
France  and  Germany  with  these  products,  which 
countries,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  received  them  from 
the  manufactories  of  Italy.  Charlemagne  wore  about 
his  linen  doub'.et  and  under- garment  a  silk  scarf 
around  his  waist.  Not  sooner  than  in  the  Middle 
Ages  did  the  sumptuous  silk  cloaks,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  worn  by  the  knights  over  their 
more  martial  equipment,  come  into  fashion.  His- 
tory mentions,  as  examples  of  extraordinary  splen- 
dor, that  Henry  III.  assembled,  at  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  a  thousand 
knights  attired  in  silk.  Charles  VI.,  of  France,  in 
order  to  display  his  magnificence,  wore,  from  the 
year  1122,  constantly,  a  black  velvet  e aat-of-arms, 
even  in  the  hottest  days.  His  successor,  Charles 
VII.,  wore  at  his  entrance  into  Kouen,  in  1449,  a 
beaver,  lined  with  velvet,  which  was  the  most  cost- 
ly and  elegant  head  ornament  known  at  that  time. 
In  148.J,  orders  were  issued  In  Germany  against  such 
expensive  apparel;  and  females  were  expressly  di- 
rected not  to  wear  more  than  "  four  costly  dresses" 
at  the  tournaments;  and  a  whole  suit  of  silk  and 
gold  was  altogether  prohibited  to  them.  Even 
Charles  V.  took  off  his  little  velvet  hat,  at  an  inspec- 
tion of  his  army  in  3547,  "to  prevent  it  from  being 
spoiled  by  the  rain."  The  silk  stuffs  still  continued 
to  be  imported  from  the  East  and  from  Italy;  but 
the  first  knitted  silk  stockings,  which  Henry  II. 
wore,  and  which  attracted  extraordinary  notice, 
came  from  Spain;  and  Henry  VIII.,  as  well  as  Ed- 
ward VI.,  were  likewise  supplied  from  that  country 
with  the  same  article,  for  their  personal  use.  No 
silk  manufactures  existed  as  yet  in  Franco  or  Ger- 
many; and  not  earlier  than  1455  did  females  begin 
to  spin  and  sew  with  silk  in  England;  and  in  1482, 
narrow  stuffs  and  ribbons  began  to  be  manufactured 


from  raw  silk,  imported  from  Italy.  In  1521,  silk- 
weavers  emigrated  from  Milan  into  France,  where, 
likewise,  some  attempts  were  made  to  weave  Italian 
silk;  but  all  these  were  but  partial  experiments. 


BEAUTlf  IN  ALiIi  GOD'S  WORKS. 

ALSO     SOMETHING     ABOUT    THE    WAY    PEOPLE    MOVE 
AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Ijpl^EAR  JUVENILES:-Did  you  evei  think  how 
Jljy)  many  beautiful  things  God  gives  us?  "We 
can  not  see  any,"  some  of  you  say.  Well, 
that  is  just  what  I  am  going  to  write  to  you  about. 
I  want  you  to  look  at  the  nearest  thing  to  you  that 
God  made,  and  look  for  beauty.  If  it  is  not  in  the 
form  of  the  article,  it  may  be  in  its  color  or  expres- 
sion. 5f  ou  may  be  looking  at  a  weed  or  a  blade  of 
grass,  a  dog,  horse,  cow,  or  a  tree.  Is  there  not 
something  about  it  nice,  pretty,  or  even  beautiful? 
I  find  beauty  in  every  thing;  and  if  you  have  the 
word  in  your  mind  when  you  are  looking,  you  will 
be  sure  to  find  some,  and  you  will  also  find  that  your 
life  is  more  beautiful  by  your  search  for  beautiful 
forms.  Even  work  will  be  made  pleasanter  by  your 
search.  When  you  arc  washing  dishes,  hoeing  the 
field,  or  making  or  doing  any  thing,  you  will  liud  it 
much  easier  to  do,  if  you  are  thinking,  "  How  nice 
they  look  ! '"  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Root  would  not  have 
to  complain  of  half-heart cdness  if  evcrj'  one  would 
learn  to  look  for  beauty  in  every  thing.  Try  it,  lit- 
tle ones,  even  for  one  week,  and. I  am  sure  you  and 
all  about  you  will  be  made  surprisingly  happy. 

I  think  I  must  have  written  it  badly,  for  I  find  in 
my  last,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  those 
lovely  falls  was  put  in  wrong;  it  is  "  Nah-hah-we." 
Say  it  quickly,  and  see  how  musical  it  sounds.  It  is 
an  Indian  name. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  moving  I  assisted  at  a 
few  years  ago.  We  were  living  in  the  mountains. 
Our  nearest  neighbor  lived  two  miles  from  us.  I 
started  to  visit  them  on  horseback,  as  that  was  the 
only  mode  of  travel,  besides  walking.  When  I  ar- 
rived near  the  house  I  found  that  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  move,  and  they  were  glad  of  my  help;  but  I 
laughed  so  much  at  first,  I  was  not  much  good;  for 
right  before  the  door  were  three  horses,  tied  to  one 
another's  tail.  The  first  one  had  a  feather  bed  and 
a  wash-boiler  evenly  balanced  across  its  back,  and 
two  kettles  and  a  frying-pan  around  its  neck,  and  the 
master  was  carrying  out  a  bedstead,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  tying  that  on  the  middle  horse.  It  was  so 
funny!  but  as  they  were  in  a  hurry,  I  managed  to 
work  and  laugh  too.  Well,  we  packed  the  bedstead 
with  a  lot  of  bedding  on  No.  2,  and  then  proceeded 
to  No.  :i.  On  it  were  put  a  small  trunk,  several  bun- 
dles, and  three  chairs.  Then  there  being  no  side- 
saddles, a  man's  saddle  was  put  on  a  horse.  The 
wife  was  helped  upon  that,  one  baby  in  her  arms, 
and  a  little  fat  chubby  boy  seated  behind  her.  My 
boy  and  myself  on  another  horse  finished  out  the 
funny  procession,  the  master  leading  the  way,  and 
all  following.  We  climbed  a  good-sized  mountain, 
and  then  down,  down  we  went  for  half  a  mile,  so 
steep  a  mountain  that  I  felt  very  much  afraid  I 
should  fall  over  my  horse's  head  every  moment; 
but  we  all  managed  to  arrive  safely  at  the  foot,  and 
wo  were  transferred  to  a  wagon  waiting  for  us, 
partly  loaded  with  things  that  had  been  taken  down 
on  horses  before  my  arrival.  We  went  down  a  nar- 
row cauoD  about  three  miles,  and  then  I  had  my  first 
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view  of  this  lovely  valley,  Los  Alamos,  where  I  now 
am  living.  Mrs.  Hilton. 

Los  Alamos,  Cal.,  April,  183-1. 

Mrs.  II.,  I  thank  you  for  your  suggestions 
in  the  opening  of  your  article.  Last  even- 
ing our  pastor  told  us  at  the  prayer-meeting, 
that  some  great  sculjjtor  always  saw  an  an- 
gel in  a  block  of  marble.  Now,  we  may,  if 
we  choose,  see  something  good,  if  not  angel- 
ic, in  humanity  all  around  us  ;  or  we  may  be 
so  selUsh  and  uncharitable  as  to  see  nothing 
but  something  to  lliul  fault  with.  Which  is 
the  better  way  V    We  may,  as  Pope  says,  see 

"  Sermons  in  trees,  bonks  in  running  brooks. 
And  jrood  in  every  thing." 

And  do  you  notice  how  this  thought  runs 
into  the  one  I  have  expressed  on  another 
page  y  The  prophet  Isaiah  seems  to  be  tell- 
ing how  the  world  ought  to  look  to  one  who 
loves  God.    See  page  1270.    And  again,— 

Let  the  fields  rejoice,  and  all  (hat  is  therein.  Then 
shall  the  trees  of  the  wood  sing  out  at  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  because  he  cometh  to  judge  t tie  earth. 
—J.  Chkon.  16:  3^,33. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  MEETIISGS. 

A   LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM."-ISA.  11.0. 

GENTLEMAN  in  talking  to  a  school,  once  ask- 
ed the  children  to  guess  at  what  age  he  flrst 
began  teaching  school.  They  guessed  at 
ages  from  17  to  30;  but  he  surprised  them  by  saying 
at  the  age  of  seven.  At  that  age  his  father  was  a 
missionary  in  Jamaica,  and  his  sister  was  teaching. 
His  sister  being  sick,  he  supplied  her  place  for  a 
little  time,  and  in  recitation  he  said  he  had  each  one 
"  toe  the  mark  "  by  marking  a  straight  line  for  their 
feet.  That  gentleman  is  now  making  a  straight  path 
with  his  feet  by  stepping  in  line  wherever  there  is 
work  for  him  to  do,  and  has  dedicated  himself  and 
his  money  to  the  Lord.  Ho  prospers,  and  the  work 
he  is  engaged  in  prospers,  reminding  us  that  the 
Lord  honors  those  who  honor  him.  We  may  not  be 
called  to  lead  great  minds;  but  whatever  we  do  in- 
fluences others  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  You 
know  it  is  said,  that  "a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 
So  let  us  see  in  our  leading,  that  we  find  the  green 
pastures.  Let  us  not  run  in  evil  ways,  for  fear  some 
one  might  follow.  Let  us  not  follow  those  who 
start  in  the  wrong  direction;  and  for  fear  we  might 
be  led  astray,  let  us  take  Christ  for  a  leader,  and 
say,  "Where  he  leadeth  we  will  follow." 

I  wonder  if  any  of  the  young  folks  who  read 
Gleanings  have  a  meeting  all  their  own.  In  our 
city  we  have  one,  where  from  50  to  75  attend.  We 
read  and  sing  and  pray  and  talk;  and  if  any  one  has 
ideas  to  exchange,  or  thoughts  to  suggest,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  these  meetings,  or  promot- 
ing the  interest  in  any  way,  wo  think  it  would  be 
quite  profitable.  And  i  f  you  have  no  such  meetings, 
I  think  if  you  will  ask  for  some  one  to  lead  you, 
that  you  will  be  as  greatly  interested  in  (he  success 
of  your  meeting  as  our  young  folks  are. 

We  have  our  city  districted  off,  and  two  leaders 
appointed  for  each  district ;  so  it  is  not  very  bur- 
densome for  each  to  see  to  the  number  in  his  re- 
spective district.  We  are  just  organizing,  and  hope 
to  increase  the  interest  and  number.  E.  M. 

Anderson,  Ind. 

We  thank  you  for  your  suggestion,  friend 
E.  M.    The  work   you   have  spoken  of  is 


much  like  that  in  our  own  town ;  and  since 
these  young  people's  meetings  have  Increas- 
ed from  an  attendance  of  thiee  or  four 
to  a  hundred  or  more,  the  inlluence  on  our 
town  of  perhaps  2000  population  has  been 
wonderfnl. 


Evei-y  girl    or  boy,  under   IS 
aere.  who  writes  a  letter  for  this  depart- 

ineilt,    CONTAINING     SOMK    VAI.VABLK    FACT. 

NOT  (iKM-.UAI.I.Y  KNOWN,    ON  UKES  o  (  OTHER 

MATTKKs,  will  icci'ivc  one  nf  l>:ivi(l  Cook's 
exoi-lU'iil  llve-cint  Suiulav-si-h(ii>l  books. 
Many  of  tlicsr  liuuk.-i  contain  the  same 
matter  that  you  linil  in  Sunday-school 
books  oostinK  from  Sl.OO  to  $1.50.  If  you 
have  had  one  or  more  books,  give  us  the 
that  we  may  not  send  the  same 
We  have  now  in  stock,  six  different 
books,  as  follows:  Silver  Keys,  Sheer  Oft, 


fl|HEUE  is  a  very  great  lot  of  letters  this 
month,  children,  and  I  have  crossed 
—  out -a  great  part  of  those  we  have  used, 
and  a  good  many  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  use  at  all,  and  there  is  still  a  larger  num- 
ber that  we  shall  not  get  to  at  all,  probably. 
Now,  as  I  do  not  Avant  to  disappoint  you  by 
not  seeing  your  letters  in  print,  I  think  I 
will  not  talk  much  myself  this  time,  so  here 
we  go  for  the  little  letters. 

LETTER  FKOM  A   6-YEAR  OLD  BEE-GIRL. 

I  am  a  little  girl  six  years  old.    I  go  to  school  and 
read  in  the  First  Reader.         Efpie  Bell  Henry. 
Gratten,  Kent  Co.,  Mich.,  Feb.  11,  1884. 


A  SMALL  LETTER   FROM  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

I  am  a  little  girl  0  years  old.  Papa  keeps  bees.  I 
have  a  little  brother  two  years  old.  Please  send  me 
a  book.  Jennie  Kikkp.\trick. 

Sandwich,  111.,  March  18, 1881. 

A   PRINTED  LETTER    FROM  A  SIX-YEAR-OLD. 

I  am  a  little  boy  five  years  old.  We  take  Glean- 
ings. I  go  to  Sabbath-school.  Brother  said  he 
would  help  me  print  a  letter,  so  I  could  get  a  book. 

Hanover,  Mich.,  Jan.  6, 1881.       Clyde  E.  Hall. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  HONEY  VINEGAR;    FROM  A  SIX-YEAR 
OLD. 

I  will  tell  you  how  to  make  honey  vinegar.  Wo  put 
honey  in  rain  water,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  sour. 
Clement  Brichneh. 
Dccorah,  Iowa,  March  22, 1884. 


A  SHORT  LETTER  FROM  MATIE. 

Papa  has  75  swarms  of  bees  in  the  cellar.  I  like 
honey  to  eat.  I  have  a  pet  bird  named  Nellie,  and  a 
pet  hen  named  Edith.    This  is  my  flrst  letter. 

Matie  M.  Talcott,  age  8. 

Owego.  N.  Y.,  March  8, 1884. 
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A  COUPLE  OF    LITTLE    LETTERS    FROM  A  COTJPLE   OF 
LITTLE  BROTHERS. 

I  have  a  little  brother  five  months  old,  and  he  has 
blue  eyes;  he  can  sit  alone.  I  went  to  school  one 
term.  Cora  Kraner,  age  6. 

Geneva,  Ind.,  March  30, 188t. 

We  keep  bees,  and  they  have  all  wintered  well. 
They  have  been  gathering  pollen  for  two  weeks.  It 
is  just  fun  to  stand  and  watch  them  come  in.  They 
are  working  on  maple.       Austin  Kraner,  age  10. 

Geneva,  Ind.,  March  30,  1884. 


OAK-GROVE     APIARY. 

We  live  In  a  grove  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Oak-Grove  Apiary.  I  like  to  work  with  the  bees, 
and  I  like  honey,  though  last  year  was  not  a  good 
honey  year  at  all.  Almost  all  of  our  neighbors  have 
a  few  bees.  I  have  a  little  brother,  and  his  name  is 
Macy.  I  should  like  to  see  little  Huber,  very  much. 
Georgiana  Osman,  age  11. 

Tehama,  Cherokee  Co.,  Kan.,  Feb.  20, 1884. 


from  58  TO  130,  AND  6300  LBS.   OF  COMB  HONEY. 

My  father  keeps  bees.  He  bought  two  swarms 
five  years  ago,  and  now  he  has  112.  He  has  sold  a 
good  many.  He  had  58  last  spring,  and  increased  to 
130,  and  got  6300  lbs.  of  section-box  honey,  and  800 
lbs.  of  extracted,  and  it  is  about  all  sold  that  we  have 
got  to  sell.  We  have  a  large  farm,  but  we  let  it  out 
to  work  on  shares.    I  like  to  work  with  bees. 

Obbie  Bert,  age  8. 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  March  37, 1884. 


I  will  tell  you  how  I  got  a  start  with  my  bees.    My 
grandpa  gave  me  13  stands  last  spring.    I  sold  7 
stands  at  $1.00  a  stand.    Sometimes  they  are  cross 
and  I  have  lots  of  fun  when  I  go  to  hive  them. 
Frank  J.  Crabill,  age  13. 

La  Crosse,  111.,  March  19,  1881. 

Seems  to  me,  Frank,  selling  hives  of  bees 
at  a  dollar  apiece  is  pretty  cheap,  is  it  not? 

j  A  C.\LL  FOR    GERMAN    BEE-BOOKS. 

My  pa  has  three  hives  of  bees.  I  like  the  honey 
very  much.  Last  summer  a  bee  stung  me  on  the 
finger,  and  it  hurt.  My  pa  wishes  to  know  if  you 
have  German  bee-books,  because  he  doesn't  know 
how  to  take  care  of  bees.  He  had  eight  hives  last 
summer,  and  they  died.  He  would  like  to  know  the 
price  of  them.  Emma  S.  Schneider. 

Braman,  Pa.,  March  39, 1884. 

Friend  Emma,  we  have  not  any  German 
bee-books ;  but  "  Jacob  "  is  fitting  himself 
for  the  difficult  task  of  translating  the  A  B  C 
book  into  German,  and  before  many  years 
we  expect  to  have  it  going. 


MOTHER'S  BEES. 

Uncle  Alonzo  gave  ma  one  swarm  of  bees  two 
years  ago  next  spring.  The  first  summer  they 
swarmed  once,  and  made  us  35  lbs.  of  nice  comb 
honey.  The  next  summer  they  swarmed  four  times; 
two  ran  away.  Ma  was  afraid  to  hunt  the  queens 
and  clip  their  wings.  She  thought  to  save  them 
without.  We  did  not  get  much  honey.  Now  we  have 
four  nice  swarms,  all  of  their  queens'  wings  clipped. 
Hattie  May  Henry,  age  10. 

Gratten,  Kent  Co.,  Mich.,  Feb.  11, 1884. 


SOME  hints  in  REGARD  TO   FDN.  MAKING,  FROM  OUR 
YOUNG  FRIEND  CORA. 

I  am  helping  my  uncle  to  press  fdn.  I  als  i  help  him 
to  dip.  I  take  sheets  of  wax  from  the  boards,  after 
he  has  dipped  them.  Sometimes,  when  the  boards 
get  so  rough  that  the  wax  sticks  to  them,  wo  soap 
them  with  hard  soap,  and  make  the  water  soapy; 
and  after  that  we  have  no  trouble  till  we  are 
through  dipping.  It  helps  a  great  deal.  It  even 
helps,  if  the  boards  are  real  smooth. 

Ashland,  O.  Cora  H.  Baum. 

WHAT  blossoms    FURNISH  THE  MOST  HONEY? 

My  father  has  four  stands  of  bees,  and  I  have  one. 
1  don't  go  to  school.  My  father  lost  one  stand  of 
bees  last  fall,  by  taking  them  to  the  fair.  I  have 
three  sisters  and  two  brothers.  Please  tell  me  from 
what  Hower  bees  get  the  most  honey. 

Wilbur  Endly,  age  13. 

Edgerton,  Kan.,  Feb.  IS,  1881. 

If  I  am  correct,  friend  AVilbur,  Mr.  Doo- 
little  has  decided  that  no  one  plant  gives 
honey  in  such  immense  quantities  as  does 
basswood.  

REPORT  FROM  A   13-YEAR-OLD  BEE-KEEPER. 

I  received  your  smoker,  and  I  think  it  will  do  its 
work  all  right.  I  have  33  stands:  saved  all  of  them 
this  winter.  They  made  about  400  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
I  sold  250  lbs.,  and  it  brought  me  about  $38.00.    Now 


A  26-YEAR-OLD  BEE-HIVE. 

Pa  has  no  bees,  but  grandpa  has  09  colonies;  two 
smothered  this  winter.  He  had  53  stands  last  year, 
and  got  5075  lbs.  of  honey,  and  sold  it  all  at  15  cents 
per  lb.  Grandpa  has  a  hive  36  years  old,  which  is  the 
best  of  all.  He  got  last  year  139  lbs.  of  comb  honey 
and  two  swarms.  I  call  grandpa,  J.  G.  Kintner; 
some  folks  call  him  "  Old  Honey."  Perhaps  he  is 
well  named,  for  he  has  handled  bees  and  honey  for 
over  40  years.  Plan  for  wintering  bees:  Pack  the 
hive  inside  "  chuck  full "  of  bees  and  honey,  and  the 
outside  with  dry  chaff,  and  be  sure  to  keep  them 
dry  all  winter.  Geo.  W.  Shol,  age  9. 

Sherwood,  Ohio,  March  31,  1884. 

Now,  friend  George,  1  think  your  plan  for 
keeping  bees  is  a  pretty  good  one,  especially 
the  fore  part  of  it.  If  you  call  grandpa 
"  Old  Honey,"  I  suppose  you  will  be  called 
"  Young  Honey,"  eh  ? 


DOES  TRANSFERRING  BEES  PREVENT  THEIR  SWARM- 
I  ING  THE  SAME  SEASON? 

!  The  above  question  is  frequently  asked  us 
by  beginners.  Our  juvenile  friend  below 
answers  the  question  satisfactorily. 

Pa  has  three  colonies.  We  got  a  colony  from 
grandpa's  last  spring,  and  had  them  transferred  the 
last  day  of  May.  Pa  fed  the  bees  before  they  were 
transferred.  When  they  wire  transferred  they  had 
about  a  pint  of  honey,  and  had  2  quarts  of  bees. 
The  man  who  transferred  them  said  he  didn't  think 
they  would  swarm.  They  have  increased  one 
swarm,  and  made  25  or  30  lbs.  surplus  honey.  Our 
bees  swarmed  in  six  weeks  after  they  were  trans- 
ferred. The  bees  kept  swarming,  and  swarmed  the 
most  of  the  honey-season.  One  day  pa  destroyed 
the  queen-cells.  He  bought  a  hive  of  Italian  bees. 
We  put  our  honey  upstair?,  and  it  froze.  Will  you 
please  tell  us  where  to  put  it  so  it  will  keep?  Pa  put 
our  bees  in  the  cellar. 

Mosiertown,  Pa.      Bertie  S.  A.  Spitler,  age  10. 

I  think,  friend  Bertie,  you  have  made  us  a 
pretty  good  report  on  the  subject.— I  believe 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  bee-books,  that  honey 
should  be  stored  where  it  won't  freeze  nor 
get  damp.  We  keep  it  here  in  the  factory 
two  or  three  years,  without  injury— comb 
honey  at  that. 
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made.  Your  way  it  would  be  so  easy  for  the 
boys  to  get  in  for  a  taste;  but  my  plan  makes 
it  pretty  hard  to  open  the  jug  without  letting 
folks  know  it.    Don't  you  see  V 

THE  SWARM  OF  YELLOW  BEES  THAT  ELLA  AND  HER 

PAPA  AND  MAMMA  FOUND  WHILE  GOING  TO 

CHURCH. 

We  have  six  colonies  of  bees.  We  were  going  to 
church  one  Sunday  last  summer.  About  a  mile  from 
home  we  found  a  swarm  of  bees  clustering  on  a  limb 
of  an  oak-tree,  right  above  the  road,  so  we  had  to 
stop.  Papa  went  home  and  got  a  hive  and  hived 
them.  They  are  yellow  bees,  and  are  doing  well. 
Papa  likes  his  hive  quite  well  that  he  got  of  you. 

Meadville,  Pa.,  Mar.  24,  1884.    Ella  M.  Kebort. 

You  see,  Ella,  if  you  hadn't  been  going  to 
church  that  Sunday  morning  you  wouldn't 
have  found  those  bees.  I  hope  you  started 
early  enough  so  that  taking  care  of  the  bees 
didn't  make  you  very  late  for  church. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  HILL  DEVICE. 

My  papa  has  30  colonies  of  bees.  Most  of  them 
are  in  chaff  hives.  He  did  not  pack  them  for  win- 
ter until  it  began  to  get  cold,  and  then  he  neglected 
to  put  on  most  of  them  the  Hill  device.  Some  time 
afterward,  on  a  mild  day,  he  took  out  the  Hill  de- 
vice to  put  them  on,  but  he  found  that  the  bees  had 
built  numerous  little  wax  props,  which  held  the 
packing  off  the  top  of  the  frames,  thus  affording 
ample  winter  passages,  so  he  did  not  have  to  put  on 
the  Hill  device.  Minnie  Davidson. 

Friend  Minnie,  I  have  often  seen  the  quilts 
or  pieces  of  old  carpet  raised  up  in  the  way 
you  mention  ;  where  that  is  the  case,  I  think 
it  will  do  just  as  well  as  the  Hill  device. 


HOW  ELLA  WROTE    THE    BEST    ESSAY  OF  THE    TERM. 

Every  two  weeks  at  school  we  write  essays,  and 
one  time  I  wrote  on  bees,  and  the  superintendent 
said  it  was  the  best  production  he  ever  read  in  that 
room.  Last  summer  mamma  saw  a  swarm  of  bees 
going  by,  and  Frank  threw  dirt  at  them,  and  made 
them  settle,  and  papa  hived  them.  Papa  extracted 
about  1000  lbs.  of  honey  last  season.  Papa  raises 
queens  every  year  for  sale.  A  sting  does  not  swell 
much  on  me;  but  one  made  my  sister  very  siek.  I 
help  papa  make  foundation.  1  trimmed  the  edges 
of  the  sheets  while  he  made  more.  I  used  to  help 
him  extract  honey  also.       Ella  EdmIston,  age  10. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  March  23, 188t. 

A  couple  of  letters  from  THE  FARIS    CHILDREN. 

Grandpa  has  about  100  colonies;  he  has  some 
American  hives,  but  doesn't  like  them  as  well  as 
some  of  his  own  invention.  He  thinks  they  are  bet- 
ter than  any  he  ever  saw.  He  is  experimenting 
with  reversible  frames.  If  he  is  successful,  you 
may  hear  from  him,  as  he  gets  some  of  his  supplies 
from  you.  Ona  Faris. 

Carroll  ton,  Md.,  March  29, 1884. 

1  should  like  to  see  you,  and  see  your  machinery 
at  work.  I  am  afraid  of  bees,  but  like  honey.  1  like 
to  see  grandpa  at  work  with  his  bees,  but  I  don't 
know  much  about  them;  but  I  should  like  to  ride 
your  baby  In  my  wagon.  E.  M.  Faris. 

Carrollton,  Md.,  March  19, 1884. 
Friend  E.  M..  Huber  has  got  a  little  red 
wagon  of  his  own,  and  on  the  front  of  it  is 
painted  "Hubie."  He  has  also  a  carriage 
to  ride  in,  but  he  likes  the  wagon  better, 
even  if  it  does  jolt  and  make  his  little  teeth 
rattle,  what  there  is  of  them.  If  any  of  the 
family  will  just  say,  "  Go  ride,  ride,  in  wag- 
gle V"  you  will  see  him  jump  up  in  a  minute, 
and  it  will  be  all  mamma  can  do  to  hold  him 
quiet  long  enough  to  put  on  his  things.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is 
night  or  day,  or  whether  it  rains  or  shines, 
he  is  just  as  happy  to  go  out  and  ride. 

HOW  TO  seal  up  MAPLE  MOLASSES. 

This  is  my  first  letter.  My  pa  has  7  hives  of  bees. 
He  did  not  lose  any  this  winter.  I  have  been  help- 
ing him  in  the  sugar-camp.  I  will  tell  you  how  we 
seal  our  molasses.  We  put  it  in  jugs,  and  dip  the 
corks  in  molasses,  and  it  keeps  just  as  well  as  if  it 
were  sealed  with  wax.  Charley  Grate. 

Yale,  Portage  Co.,  O.,  Mar.  20, 1884. 

Friend  Charley,  it  seems  to  me  the  syrup 
that  would  stick  to  the  cork  would  do  pretty 
well.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
as  serviceable  as  good  stout  cement  put 
around  the  cork  when  the  molasses  is  first 


GOLDENROD  HONEY. 

My  brother  bought  a  swarm  of  bees  last  winter, 
and  got  five  swarms  from  it.  We  teok  up  two 
swarms,  as  they  did  not  have  enough  honey  to  keep 
them  through  the  winter.  The  bees  make  a  good 
deal  of  honey  from  the  goldenrod,  which  we  think  is 
better  than  any  other  honey  they  make.  Mamma 
wants  to  know  the  best  way  to  make  wax. 

Mary  L.  Stillman. 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1b84. 

Now,  Mary,  we  think  goldenrod  is  the 
poorest  honey,  or,  at  least,  our  folks  won't 
buy  it  when  it  is  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper 
than  the  other.  I  suppose  your  ma  wants  to 
know  how  to  render  wax.  I  think  the  wax- 
extractors  described  in  our  price  list  are  the 
best  things  to  use. 


jeannie's  Plea  for  kindness  instead  of  smoke. 

My  father  is  a  bee-keeper  on  a  small  scale.  He 
thinks  he  owes  you  very  much  for  what  he  knows 
about  bees,  through  Gleanings.  He  has  always 
been  very  successful  with  his  bees,  getting  larger 
returns  without  loss,  the  hardest  winters.  He  pack- 
ed his  bees  under  a  shed,  in  dry  sawdust  and  chaff. 

My  father  went  into  winter  quarters  the  2d  of  last 
Nov.,  with  ten  swarms;  hasten  at  this  date.  They 
are  all  the  product  of  one  swarm  since  the  first  day 
of  May,  1883.  We  extracted  from  our  bees  last  sum- 
mer about  3  barrels  of  delicious  honey,  and  left 
plenty  in  hives  to  winter  on;  30  lbs.  left  to  the  hive. 
We  use  a  Novice  extractor,  purchased  at  your  man- 
ufactory in  1881.  It  is  just  as  good  as  ever,  and  has 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction;  besides,  it  was  al- 
most one-half  cheaper  than  my  pa  could  buy  one  for, 
any  place  else.  He  got  a  Bingham  smoker  at  the 
same  time,  but  we  seldom  ever  use  It.  It  is  a  good 
one,  but  it  makes  the  bees  mad  and  cross.  We  pre- 
fer to  use  gentleness  and  kindness.  We  think  our 
little  pets  appreciate  kindness  just  as  much  as 
people  do,  and  we  can  not  afford  to  ill  treat  such  in- 
dustrious and  profitable  little  slaves  as  they  are  for 
us.  My  pa  says  he  got  more  stings  the  summer  he 
used  the  smoker  than  he  ever  did  before  or  since. 
I  think  it  is  a  hard-hearted  man  who  will  kill  and 
tantalize  his  bees  with  smoke  when  kindness  and 
gentleness  will  do  just  as  well,  and  cost  nothing. 
We  keep  the  beautiful  Italians,  and  they  are  by  na- 
ture kind  and  gentle  themselves.  Pa  thinks  I  am 
the  best  helper  he  has  with  his  bees. 

Napoleon,  O.  Jeannie  Fisher. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  SARD  AND  SOFT  HONEY-CAKE. 

Pa  lost  8  colonies  this  winter.  I  will  tell  you  how 
to  maV'^  h-.rfl  honoy-cakc.  Three  cups  of  honey,  3 
cups  of  butter,  2  teaspoonsful  of  baking  soda,  1  of 
cream  tartar,  2  eggs.    Mix,  and  roll  out  thin. 

Mombaccus,  N.Y.  Rennih  Morehouse. 

I  will  tell  yon  how  to  make  soft  honey-cake.  Cup 
and  a  half  of  honey;  1  cup  of  butter,  2  eggs,  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  soda,  1  of  cream  tartar,  4  cups  of 
flour.  EsTELLA  Quick,  age  10. 

Mombaccus,  N.  V.,  Mar.  34, 1884. 


"Home  of  the  Honey  Bees"  very  much,  and  the 
man  who  kept  it.  Pa  has  the  A  B  C  book  and  takes 
Gleanings.  I  have  a  yoke  of  calves  that  l  can 
work  some.  Clarence  Lathrop. 

Armstrong,  Ohio,  March  27, 1884. 


A  GOOD  REPORT  IN  WINTERING. 

My  pa  keeps  bees;  he  has  44  swarms;  he  has  not 
lost  any  this  winter.  I  had  3  swarms  and  sold  them 
to  pa.    I  hive  the  bees  when  he  goes  to  town. 

T.  "W.  Heath,  age  14. 

Sherman,  Texas,  Feb.  5,  1884, 


GETTING  BEES  OUT  OF   THE  WOODS. 

I     We  keep  bees.    We  have  3  hives   now.    We  did 
!  have  more,  but  one  starved,  two  froze,  we  sold  two, 
I  and  one  was  eaten  up  by  the  millers.    We  found  our 
'  bees  in  a  large  tree  in  the  woods.    I  like  to  see  the 
j  bees  getting  honey,  and  I  like  to  eat  it.    We  have 
some  nice  chickens;  they  are  the  Houdans  and  Leg- 
horns.   They  are  nice  chickens.    lam  going  to  raise 
some.     I  go    to    the   reading  -  club   every   Friday 
night.  Eddie  Orrell. 

Vernon,  Ind.,  March  0, 1884. 


a  IIO.ME-MADE    EXTRACTOil. 

My  father  has  9  colonies  of  bees  in  the  Langslroth 
hive.  He  reads  GleanInos.  He  made  an  extractor 
in  a  big  barrel.  He  used  the  wheels  of  an  apple- 
peeler  for  the  gearing,  and  it  did  well. 

11.  A.  Garber,  age  7. 

Leesburg,  Tenti.,  March  17, 1884. 


FROM  47  TO  100,  AND  .5000  LBS.  OF  HONEY. 

My  pa  last  spring  had  47  swarms  of  bees,  and  in- 
creased to  130,  and  we  got  5000  lbs.  of  honey,  and  we 
wintered  30  swarms  in  chaff  hives,  and  the  rest  in 
the  bee-house.  Charles  D.  Chap.man,  age  11. 

Hicksville,  Ohio,  March  23, 1884. 


SADIE'S  GOOD    LETTEl!. 

1  took  an  old  lady  her  supper  last  night.  She  is 
sick,  and  very  poor.  Pa  keeps  bees,  and  I  like  hon- 
ey.   I  know  all  my  letters,  and  can  spell  some. 

Sadie  Smith. 

Greenwood,  W.  Va.,  March,  1884. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed,  Sadie,  to  see  you 
engaged  in  such  work  ;  but  I  presume  your 
good  mother  sent  you,  did  she  not  V 

A  4-YEAR-OLD   BEEOWNER. 

My  pa  has  5  swarms  of  bees,  and  my  little  sister  4 
years  old  has  a  swarm  of  hybrids,  and  she  is  not  a 
bit  afraid  of  them.  When  they  come  out  of  the  hive 
and  can't  get  back  in,  she  will  pick  them  up  and  put 
them  back.  I  have  to  go  two  miles  to  school,  and  I 
go  to  Sunday-school.    It  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Lyons,  O.,  March  34, 1884.  Louisa  E.  Green. 


SHOOTING  into  SWARMS. 

We  have  nine  colonies  of  bees.  We  wintered  them 
on  their  summer  stands.  They  are  in  very  good 
condition.  One  swarm  started  to  run  off  last  sum- 
mer, \<  hi  le  pa  was  fixing  a  hive  to  put  them  in.  I 
saw  them  going,  and  told  pa  and  the  hired  man,  and 
the  hired  man  got  a  gun  quickly,  and  shot  up 
among  them.  Then  they  settled  immediately  on  a 
tree.  We  hived  them,  then  pa  gave  them  to  me. 
Otto  L.  Nale,  age  10. 

Salem,  Ind.,  April  2, 1884. 

The  liring  into  the  swarm  may  have  caused 
them  to  alight,  Otto,  but  I  do  not  really  feel 
sure  of  it.  I  linow  that  many  people  think 
that  the  firing  of  a  gun  causes  them  to 
alight. 

POISON  HONEY  FROM  THE    WATER-LILY. 

Papa  had  40  swarms  of  bees  last  fall ;  but  he  has 
lost  them  all  but  six.  They  got  honey  from  lily- 
pads,  and  that  poisoned  them. 

Riplej',  Me.,  March  25.         Josie  F.  Hovt,  age  8. 

I  suppose,  friend  Josie,  you  mean  by  the 
expression  "  lily-pads,"  flowers  of  the  water- 
lily.  But  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  be 
poison.  Is  not  your  father  mistaken  in  re- 
gard to  v/hat  killed  his  bees  V  I  have  often 
heard  that  the  water-lily  yields  honey,  but 
not  that  it  was  poisonous. 


1700   LBS.  OF.  HONEY  FROM  35  COLONIES. 

My  pa  keeps  Italian  bees  — 35  swarms;  wintered 
part  in  cellar,  and  some  outdoors,  packed  in  chaff. 
All  have  wintered  well;  took  1700  lbs.  of  honey  last 
year.  I  gather  the  eggs  and  feed  the  hens.  My  pa's 
name  is  Daniel  Wright. 

A.  Ernest  Wright,  age  7. 

Violet,  Ont.,  Canada,  March  29, 1884. 


HOW  bennie  got  his  bees. 

I  found  a  bee-tree  last  year.  My  father  made  a 
hive,  and  put  them  in  it.  They  are  still  alive,  work- 
ing nicely.  I  have  two  brothers  older  than  myself. 
We  do  not  use  tobacco  nor  intoxicating  drink,  so  you 
see  we  don't  have  to  quit.  I  want  to  be  a  bee-man 
some  time.  Bennie  Chatfield,  age  15. 

Sheridan  Coal  Works,  Ohio,  March  23, 1884. 


A    VISIT  to  the  home  OP    THE    HONEY-BEES. 

My  pa  has  one  stand  of  bees.    He  and  my  brother 
Harry  went  to  see  you  last  summer,  and  liked  the 


HOW  A  BEE  PACKS  HIS  POLLEN,  ETC. 

My  sister  Stella  and  I  have  one  hive  of  bees.  Ma 
has  one,  and  papa  has  20.  Papa  has  made  a  show- 
case to  sell  section  honey,  like  the  one  he  saw  in 
Gleanings.  I  watched  a  bee  loading  himself  with 
pollen.  He  gathered  it  with  his  mouth,  and  put  it 
on  his  fore  leg,  then  pressed  it  on  his  hind  leg.  He 
worked  in  this  way  until  he  was  loaded. 

Friendly,  W.  Va.  Nora  Williams. 

Pretty  well  told,  Nora.  If  you  watch 
bees  when  they  are  working  in  meal  in  the 
spring,  and  you  cau  see  the  whole  operation 
of  moistening  it  with  their  tongue,  rolling  it 
up  with  their  feet,  and  then  patting  it  down 
in  the  pollen-basket  when  it  is  finished. 

.iesse  and  the  drone. 

My  brother  has  3  colonies  of  bees,  and  is  going  to 
get  some  more.  He  likes  to  work  with  bees.  Once 
I  went  to  catch  a  drone,  and  a  bee  stung  me,  and 
my  eye  swelled  shut,  and  I  could  not  see  for  one 
day.  Jesse  M.  Daily,  age  11. 

Mt.  Hope,  Kan.,  March  30,  1884. 

Well,  my  little  friend,  the  laugh  seems  to 
have  been  rather  on  you  than  on  the  drone, 
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was  it  not  ?  I  suppose  you  looked  sort  o' 
funny  when  you  had  one  eye  shut,  didn't 
you  ?  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  try  to 
laugh  when  one  o'c  his  eyes  was  shut  by  a 
bee-Sting  V  You  just  notice  next  titne,  and 
see  if  they  don't  look  cotnical. 

THE  QUEENLESS     HIVE,    AND     SOMETHING   AliOUT 
GRAY'S  FEEDER. 

We  have  two  skeps  of  bees.  One  is  dwindling 
away;  they  took  out  a  card  of  brood  comb,  and  there 
was  neither  brood  nor  esgs.  Do  you  think  they  are 
queenless,  or  what  is  the  matter?  We  have  one  of 
your  Simplicity  Gray's  feeders,  and  they  xot  the 
glass  to  fit  the  top.  Tncy  put  wire  in  the  place  the 
syrup  goes,  and  sponso  in  between  the  slats,  to 
keep  the  bees  from  drowning.  They  were  crowding 
each  other,  and  knocking  one  another  head  first  into 
the  syrup,  and  they  could  not  get  out.      Annie  H. 

Anghrin,  Ont.,  Canada. 

I  think  your  hive  was  queenless.  Miss  An- 
nie. In  regard  to  the  Gray  feeder,  as  the 
wire  cloth  sometimes  hindered  tlie  sliding  of 
the  glass,  we  thought  we  would  omit  it ;  but 
so  many  of  the  friends  protested,  Ave  liave 
had  wire  cloth  ))ut  over  them  again.  This 
keeps  the  bees  from  getting  in  the  way  when 
you  are  tilling  the  feeder  up,  and  it  also  pre- 
vents pouring  feed  on  to  the  little  fellows, 
which  is  especially  to  be  avoided  during  cool 
weather.  When  it  is  so  warm  they  won't  be 
chilled,  they  lick  it  off  without  very  much  if 
any  harm. 

LETTERS     FROM     HERBERT     AND  JESSIE    ABOUT    THK 
50  HIVES  OF  BEES  AND  4700  LBS.  OF  HONEY. 

My  papa  has  50  hives,  and  my  grandpa  has  24  hives 
of  bees.  I  helped  to  carry  combs  for  my  grandpa 
last  summer,  and  sometimes  at  home.  We  got  over 
4700  lbs.  of  honey.  We  have  a  high  board  fence  all 
around  our  bees.  Herbert  Fraser,  age  8. 

Cumminsville,  Ont.,  Can.,  March  24, 1884, 

Papa  is  a  schoolteacher,  and  mamma  has  to  take 
care  of  the  bees  in  the  spring.  The  bees  are  flying 
now  nicely  every  day.  Pa  has  been  sick  all  spring, 
and  could  not  teach.  We  feed  our  bees  bran,  brown 
flour,  and  cattle-food,  mi.xed  together,  and  we  put 
syrup  in  a  jar,  and  turn  it  upside  down  on  a  board 
with  drains  in  it,  and  the  bees  work  on  it  like  every 
thing.  I  do  not  like  the  honey,  except  when  it  is 
candied.    Papa  makes  his  own  foundation. 

Jessie  Fraser,  age  11. 

Cumminsville,  Ont.,  Can.,  March  '24, 1884. 

A  pretty  good  report,  children.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  the  facts  you  give  in  the  above 
might  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  some 
who  are  new  in  the  business. 


The  white  sand  we  use  around  our  entrances 
does  pretty  well  to  keep  weeds  and  grass 
down,  together  Avith  the  pulling. 


grass  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  ENTRANCES. 

My  father  keeps  bees,  and  has  two  swarms.  He 
puts  sawdust  around  the  hives,  but  the  grass  grows 
up  through  it,  and  makes  it  look  very  bad.  I  won- 
der if  salt  sprinkled  on  it  would  stop  it. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.  Leonard  Warren. 

Friend  Leonard,  this  matter  of  entrances 
is  one  of  the  great  prol)lems.  Salt  will  kill 
the  grass,  and  keep  it  down  ;  but  it  is  pretty 
expensive  for  lUO  bives  or  more.  It  is  quite 
an  important  matter  just  now,  to  begin  con- 
sidering something  to  keep  grass  and  weeds 
from  knocking  down  heavily  laden  bees. 
Pulling  the  weeds  and  grass  up  by  the  roots 
will  do  it,  but  this  is  a  good  deal  of  work. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  WINDHAM   HOTEL. 

Papa  is  proprietor  of  the  Windham  Hotel.  It  is 
four  stories  high,  and  can  accommodate  about  100 
boarders.  We  have  some  boarders  all  the  year 
round.  Papa  has  12.5  hives  of  bees.  He  uses  the 
American  hive,  from  which  he  got  about  COOO  lbs.  of 
honey  last  summer.  He  winters  them  in  the  cellar. 
We  have  taken  your  paper  nearly  ever  since  the 
first  issue,  and  we  like  it  very  much.  Sometimes 
the  Homes  department  is  read  aloud  in  the  parlor 
Sunday  afternoons.  Mamma  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  one  of  your  pieces  which  spoke  of  neckties, 
for  she  thought  that  it  was  especially  adapted  to 
papa's  case;  and  she  thinks  that  if  you  would  write 
something  similar  often,  it  would  have  a  good  influ- 
ence over  him.  I  have  a  little  sister  Marian,  who  is 
nine  years  old.    We  both  go  to  school. 

Windham,  N.  Y.  Dorville  Cox. 

Well,  Dorville,  I  think  GOOO  lbs.  of  honey 
is  pretty  fair  even  from  so  large  an  apiary  ; 
don't  you?  I  am  glad  indeed  to  know  that 
the  Home  Tapers  have  been  honored  so 
much  as  to  be  read  in  your  parlor  on  Sunday. 
Seems  to  me  your  papa  ought  to  wear  a 
necktie,  if  he  is  proprietor  of  such  a  great 
nice  hotel,  such  as  I  see  the  picture  of  on 
your  letter-head. 


SOMETHING   OF  A  BLASTED-HOPES  STORY. 

I  am  14  years  old,  and  I  help  father  with  the  bees. 
In  1882  he  bought  12  colonies;  paid  S120  for  them; 
extracted  872  lbs.  honey.  Poor  yield,  poor  season 
here.  He  did  not  feed  up  early  enough  in  the  fall. 
He  tried  to  feed  in  the  winter.  They  all  died  but 
one,  and  that  one  very  near  it,  and  we  had  37  in  the 
fall.  He  bought  from  you  $26.00  worth  of  bees  by 
express;  received  them  July  13, 1883,  finely  done  up, 
very  little  loss;  he  gave  them  Italian  queens,  made 
7  fine  hives  before  fall.  He  bought  5  more  swarms, 
.just  the  bees,  for  5521.50,  which  made  Vo  colonies. 
We  then  got  8  more  that  were  to  be  destroyed  by 
sulphur,  very  late  in  the  fall.  We  fed  them  all  the 
granulated  sugar  they  would  take,  but  they  did  not 
breed  much.  They  are  all  alive  but  one,  yet  in  the 
cellar. 

When  feeding  last  fall,  robbing  was  the  general 
business.  The  weak  ones  would  have  been  destroy- 
ed, but  I  took  a  strip  of  glass  and  stopped  the  en- 
trance, leaving  room  for  only  one  bee.  This  com- 
pletely stopped  the  robbing. 

AVe  extracted  750  lbs.  of  honey  as  late  as  it  was, 
which,  at  15  cts.  per  lb.,  paid  all  cost,  and  $33.00  to 
boot. 

I  have  five  brothers  and  no  sisters.    I  should  like 
to  show  my  twin  brothers,  to  compare  with  your 
Huber.    He  must  be  something  extra  to  beat  either 
of  them.    They  are  one  year  and  nine  months  old. 
Alison  Brown.  Jr. 

Molesworth,  Ont.,  Can.,  Apr.  7, 1S8i. 


TWO   (QUEENS  III    A   HIVE. 

Pa  has  .50  stands  of  bees.  My  brother  has  one,  and 
I  have  one.  They  wintered  well.  It  is  fun  to  see 
them  roll  and  tumble  in  rye  meal.  They  carried  in 
a  good  lot  in  th'j  last  few  days.  My  pa  says  he  thinks 
they  come  out  after  the  meal  when  it  is  so  cold  they 
had  better  stay  in  the  hive.  Last  fall  when  pa 
packed  my  stock  for  winter  we  found  two  queens. 
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They  were  both  on  one  frame,  but  not  on  the  same 
side.  One  looked  older  than  the  other.  We  have 
not  lo(  kcd  at  them  this  spring.  They  were  put 
away  with  pure  linden  honey,  and  no  pollen,  and  are 
alive,  but  are  the  most  quiet  in  the  yard.  The  wild 
tiowers  are  just  coming.  The  bees  are  looking  after 
them  when  it  is  so  they  can  fly.  I  help  to  extract 
honey,  and  look  for  swarms,  and  help  what  I  can. 
Lylk  Reed. 
Chester  X  Roads,  Ohio,  April  1,1884. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SWARMINGPOLE. 

My  father  and  mother  have  26  hives  of  bees,  and  I 
have  one.  My  mother  gave  it  to  me  this  week.  My 
bees  are  in  a  box  hive.  My  father  is  going  to  send 
for  a  Simplicity  hive.  Our  bees  are  near  the  orchard, 
and  often  alight  in  the  apple-trees,  and  are  very 
hard  to  get  down.  Last  summer  my  mother  got  an 
old  wool  hat,  tacked  it  on  a  long  pole,  and  held  it  up 
for  the  bees  to  alight  on.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan. 
Lewis  H.  Egbert. 

Sandy  Lake,  Pa.,  March  29. 1884. 

Very  good,  Lewis.  Any  black  substance 
put  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  that  looks  like  bees, 
will  usually  induce  them  to  settle  on  it.  A 
ball  of  black  yam  is  sometimes  used  ;  and  to 
make  it  better  still,  some  dry  dead  bees 
strung  on  a  stout  thread,  and  would  around 
this  ball,  makes  a  very  good  swarming-pole. 


3000  LBS.  OF  nONEY  FROM  50  COLONIES. 

Papa  had  50  colonies  of  bees.  I  have  one.  My  bees 
are  the  prettiest  in  the  yard.  They  are  Italians.  I 
got  my  queen  of  Mr.  Brooks.  Papa  gets  lots  of  bees 
of  him.  Papa  lost  several  colonies  this  winter.  We 
got  3000  lbs.  of  honey  last  year.  I  got  50  lbs.  We 
had  18  colonies,  spring  count.  We  extracted  nearly 
every  day,  and  I  got  tired.  Can't  you  bring  Huber 
over  to  the  bee-keepers'  meeting  next  summer  at 
North  Salem?  I  think  It  is  some  time  in  June. 
Papa  says  Mr.  Muth,  of  Cincinnati,  will  be  there, 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  come  too. 

Gertie  Orear,  age  10. 

Ladoga,  Ind.,  March  30. 1884. 

Well,  I  am  very  much  obliged,  Gertie,  for 
your  kind  words  to  little  Huber.  He  has 
never  been  to  any  kind  of  meeting,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  he  would  probably 
break  up  any  fair-sized  meeting  of  any  kind 
in  about  fifteen  minutes.  He  breaks  up  ev- 
ery thing  he  can  get  hold  of,  or  that  happens 
to  come  around,  as  it  is.—  It  seems  to  me 
that  .8000  lbs.  of  honey  was  pretty  well,  was 
it  not  ?  

HOW  TO  Keep  squash-bugs  away. 
Sprinkle  the  plants  with  air-slacked  lime  as  soon 
as  you  see  any  bugs,  and  keep  them  well  sprinkled 
until  they  get  to  growing  well. 

Ethel  F.  Coffee,  age  9. 
Freeport,  Me.,  March  30, 1884. 

Friend  Ethel,  I  think  very  likely  the  air- 
slacked  lime  will  do  pretty  well ;  but  our 
bugs  do  not  seem  to  care  very  much  about 
it.  Prof.  Cook  recommends  in  his  book, 
"  Injurious  Insects,"  putting  shingles  each 
side  of  the  hill,  and  then  pinching  the  bugs' 
heads  when  you  tind  them  under  the  shingles. 
One  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  factory 
here  brought  us  some  nice  squashes,  and  I 
asked  him  how  he  kept  the  bugs  away,  and 
he  said  he  had  a  plan  of  his  own.  After  a 
little  pressing,  he  told  what  the  plan  was. 


He  said  he  put  so  much  fresh  cow  manure 
around  the  hills  that  the  bugs  could  not 
stand  the  smell  of  it,  and  so  they  left  the 
young  squash-vines  to  grow  in  peace.  I 
presume  the  bugs  all  walked  off  in  disgust, 
holding  their  noses,  very  likely,  till  they  got 
out  of  the  neighborhood.  Very  likely  his 
application  of  strong  manure  helped  the 
squashes  to  grow,  for  squashes  are  rank 
feeders,  and  will  send  out  little  roots  all 
along  the  vine,  to  grab  hold  of  any  kind  of 
rich  manure  that  they  may  find. 

aunt  lucinda  and  grandpa  langstroth  at  the 
convention. 

I  am  the  little  boy  Aunt  Lucinda  saw  at  the  con- 
vention. I  saw  lots  of  folks  there— Messrs. Hutch- 
inson, Heddon,  Newman,  and  others;  but  I  did  not 
see  you.  You  ought  to  have  been  there,  and  seen 
Aunt  Lucinda  kiss  Grandpa  Langstroth,  right  be- 
fore us  all.  They  all  laughed,  as  if  they  wished  they 
had  been  in  grandpa's  place.  Papa  took  our  bees 
out  of  the  cellar  the  20th  of  March  — 175  colonies; 
put  in  187  colonies  the  20th  of  Dec.  I  am  afraid  of 
bees.  Hike  to  take  a  handful  of  drones,  and  make 
the  girls  think  they  will  get  stung. 

Daniel  Webster. 

Blaine,  111.,  March  25, 1884. 

Now,  Daniel,  you  have  gone  and  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.  And  so  Aunt  Lucinda 
kissed  Grandpa  Langstroth  right  before  all 
the  people,  did  she  V  \yell,  I  guess  it  didn't 
do  any  harm,  after  all.  I  am  very  glad  in- 
deed to  see  so  friendly  a  feeling  among  the 
veterans.  So  you  like  to  scare  the  girls,  do 
you  ?  Well,  if  you  scare  them  with  drones 
only,  I  guess  it  won't  do  very  much  harm. 
Look  out  that  you  don't  get  hold  of  a  work- 
er-bee, though,  when  you  think  you  have 
only  a  drone. 

LUCIAN'S  STORY  ABOUT  HIS  PA'S  BEE-KEEPING. 

My  pa  bought  two  swarms  of  bees  in  the  winter  of 
1881.  They  died  in  the  spring  of  1882.  Some  bees 
found  the  empty  hives,  and  came  to  go  into  them, 
and  I  threw  some  stones  at  them,  and  they  alighted 
on  a  wheelbarrow,  and  I  told  ma  the  wheelbarrow 
was  painted  with  bees,  and  she  came  out  to  see,  and 
ran  and  called  papa,  and  he  hived  them.  That  swarm 
increased  to  3.  We  put  them  in  Simplicity  hives, 
with  chaff  cushions  and  chaff  division-boards,  and 
they  wintered  all  right,  and  increased  to  18.  We 
bought  one  swarm  of  Italians,  and  Italianized  6  oth- 
ers. We  found  another  in  the  fruit -yard,  on  an 
evergreen,  and  pa  went  to  one  of  the  neighbors  and 
got  two  which  they  were  going  to  take  up,  which 
made  22.  They  swarmed  so  often  that  they  didn't 
make  much  honey—  about  200  lbs.,  I  guess,  and  pa 
thought  they  did  not  have  bees  enough,  so  he  went 
to  the  woods  and  got  6  swarms  and  put  in  with  them, 
then  he  fed  them  as  much  sugar  as  he  got  honey, 
then  left  them  all  on  their  summer  stands,  and  put 
11  of  them  on  boxes,  and  packed  them  in  chaff.  He 
built  corn-shocks  around  the  other  11.  This  week 
we  overhauled  them  all;  found  one  swarm  qu^en* 
less;  another  very  weak.  We  put  them  together, 
which  made  a  soodjswarm.  The  rest  were  all  right, 
only  they  were  a  little  short  of  stores,  so  we  made 
some  candy  and  fed  them. 

Pa  bought  the  ABC  book  and  a  smoker  of  you, 
and  Gleanings  also;  and  of  course  I  have  to  take 
care  of  them.  Lucian  Darnell,  age  11. 

Hinckley,  111.,  March  21, 1884. 
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Pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use    you  .and 
persecute  you.— Matt.  5:41. 

II?  WONDER  how  many  there  are  among 
Jl^  my  readers  who  have  been  inchued  to 
— '  laugh  and  jeer  when  tlie  subject  of  pray- 
er came  up.  1  once  had  a  talk  with  a  saloon-  i 
keeper  in  jail  who  expressed  liimself  some- 
thing like  this  :  ''  Why,  Mr.  Itoot,  it  really 
makes  me  sick  to  hear  folks  talk  about  pray- 
ing. I  have  heard  so  much  about  it  that  it 
disgusts  me."  And  to  tell  the  truth,  dear 
friends,  it  is  not  very  many  years  since  1  told 
my  good  old  mother  that  such  things  as  fam-  | 
ily  prayer  and  family  worship  were  behind  1 
the  times,  and  only  a  relic  of  an  old  supersti- 
tion. For  many  years  family  worship  had  ! 
been  dropped  in  my  father's  household,  but 
tliere  had  been  a  sort  of  neighborhood  re- 
vival at  the  time,  and  father  and  mother  had 
been  discussing  the  matter  of  Bible-reading 
and  praver.  Shall  1  tell  you,  friends,  where 
1  stood  at  the  time  I  declared  the  Bible  and 
prayer  were  behind  the  times  V  I  was  about 
eighteen  years  old,  and  of  course  thought 
myself  capable  of  deciding  on  the  most  im- 
portant matters  then  before  the  world.  My 
Sundays  were  spent  in  going  around  and  ■ 
amusing  myself  wherever  I  felt  inclined 
to  go.  Although  I  had  got  started  in  no 
very  bad  habits,  I  was  averse  to  church-go- 
ing, and  preferred  to  spend  my  time  with  a 
class  of  men  and  boys  who  told  low-lived 
and  obscene  stories,  and  rambled  about  the 
woods,  and  sometimes  the  saloons,  where,  in 
years  after,  the  Abbeyville  Sabbath-school 
was  started.  Not  long  afterward,  my  good  [ 
father  insisted  on  my  going  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  to  church,  and  he  did  a  very  wise, 
kind  thing,  I  tell  you. 

1  have  taken  up  this  subject  of  prayer  just 
now,  because  I  have  been  thinking  there 
might  be  those  among  you,  especially  among 
the  younger  ones,  who  feel  annoyed  by 
prayer,  and  who  also  feel  a  backwardness 
about  discussing  prayer.  "  What  good  does  j 
it  do  to  pray  V"  some  one  may  ask.  May  be  I 
I  can  help  j'ou  a  little  in  it,  friends  ;  or  per-  i 
haps  I  can  "suggest  some  place  and  times  in 
which  prayer  is  a  really  good  thing.  Jesus  | 
recommended  prayer  a  good  many  times. 
He  once  told  his  disciples  how  to  pray  ;  and 
in  the  closing  up  of  this  great  sermon  of  his 
on  the  mount,  he  advises  us  to  pray  for  those 
who  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us. 
AVhy  did  he  give  us  such  advice  as  this  V  In 
the  sentence  just  before  this  one,  we  read, 
"  Do  good  to  those  which  hate  you.''  Now, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  do  good  to  anybody.  One 
who  goes  through  the  world  doing  good  will 
be  happy ;  there  is  no  happiness  that  we  find  i 
in  this  world  of  ours  equal  to  the  happiness 
that  comes  from  the  sense  of  having  done 
good  to  somebody.  It  is  a  pleasant  tbing  to 
do  good  to  friends  —  to  return  favors  —  to  do 
them  a  kindness.  But  very  few  know  of  the 
rare  thrill  of  joy  that  comes  to  a  human  soul 
Avhen  he  has  deliberately  and  purposely  done 
a  good  act  to  some  one  who  has  been  unkind 
and  spiteful ;  especially  if  it  has  been  done 
because  of  these  words  from  our  Savior.    It  | 


is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  I  know ;  but  blessings 
come  in  proportion  to  the  sacrifice  and  diffi- 
culty we  find  in  obeying  the  commands  of 
our  Savior.  ]3efore  you  can  do  good  to  an 
enemy,  your  thoughts  and  feelings  must  un- 
dergo aphange  to  a  certain  extent.  You 
have  got  to  feel  kindly  toward  him.  You 
have  got  to  overlook  his  unkindness  toward 
you,  and  let  it  pass  ;  and  to  do  this  you  will 
have  to  cultivate  a  tlodlike  spirit.  Now,  the 
best  step  toward  honest  prayer  for  anybody 
is  to  think  kindly  of  him;  in  fact,  you  can 
not  pray  with  bitterness  in  your  heart.  Bray- 
ing is  the  forerunner  of  doing  good,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  in  one  sense,  doing  good.  AVhen 
you  pray  for  some  one,  you  have  commenced 
to  do  that  person  good.  You  have  called  on 
(:iod  the  Father,  and  invoked  his  divine 
blessing  upon  him.  Ungodly  men  know 
what  it  is  to  curse  people  they  do  not  like. 
Of  course,  they  have  little  or  no  faith  that 
God  hears,  or  as  little  care.  Still,  they  have 
called  upon  him.  They  called  upon  him  in 
the  wickedness  of  their  hearts.  One  who 
loves  God,  and  who  is  trying  to  be  honest  be- 
fore him,  never  takes  his  holy  name  upon 
his  lips,  except  it  be  with  reverence  and  re- 
spect and  honest  sincerity ;  and  so  in  call- 
ing upon  God  to  make  the  one  who  misused 
us  better.  We  have  committed  ourselves, 
as  it  Avere,  to  the  work  of  reclaiming  not 
only  the  brother  who  stands  before  us,  of 
whom  we  have  been  thinking,  but  of  re- 
claiming the  world,  and  therefore  we  are  in 
unison  with  God,  and  working  with  him.  If 
there  is  any  thing  good  in  any  human  being, 
all  his  better  qualities,  and  all  that  is  good 
in  him,  is  called  out  and  called  into  its  great- 
est and  best  activity  by  the  mental  effort  he 
malv.es  in  going  to  God  in  prayer.  The  act 
of  praying  frees  him,  as  it  were,  from  earth- 
ly passions  and  selfish  ends  and  motives. 

I  have  told  you  many  times  of  how  prone 
I  am  to  get  prejudiced,  or  stirred  up  to  lose, 
for  the  time,  my  calm  and  quiet  better  judg- 
ment. A  great  many  times  even  now,  as  I 
lie  down  at  night  I  feel  sorry  that  I  have 
been  so  vehement  in  some  certain  case  dur- 
ing the  day.  I  feel  sorry  I  have  not  been 
more  considerate  in  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
those  around  and  near  me.  I  often,  very  oft- 
en, feel  sad  to  think  I  have  dwelt  so  much 
on  what  is  wrong  in  my  fellow-men,  and 
have  thought  so  little  of  the  good  part  there 
is  in  almost  every  one.  Brayer  helps  me 
over  this  besetting  sin  of  mine,  and  one  of 
the  prayers  I  utter  oftenest  is  for  a  gerater 
and  broader  love  for  humanity. 

Once  I  had  some  difficulty  with  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine.  We  both  argued  the 
case,  and  each  felt  considerably  tried  with 
the  other  because  we  did  not  see  the  thing 
just  alike.  I  felt  badly  that  night  as  I  knelt 
in  prayer  before  retiring,  and  felt  a  little 
like  apologizing  for  having  been  so  vehe- 
ment and  ungentlemanly,  for  that  is  just 
what  it  was.  My  friend  was  a  Christian  and 
Christians  should  be  very  careful  to  remem- 
ber that  '•  we  be  brethren."  I  had,  as  1  said, 
an  uncomfortable  sort  of  feeling  that  I  had 
somehow  overlooked  the  matter  that  we 
were  both  professed  followers  of  Christ,  but 
it  did  not  strike  me  very  forcibly  until  I 
came  to  my  type -writer  in  the  moruiag, 
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where  I  found  a  little  note  of  apology  from 
this  friend,  and  an  expression  of  sorrow 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  his  life 
more  consistent  in  this  very  respect.  The 
closing  of  this  little  note  was  in  words  some- 
thing like  this:  "  iMease  pray  for  me." 
Through  many  a  year  these  words  have  fol- 
lowed me,  and  have  given  me  fresh  inspira- 
tion and  energy  in  trying  to  follow  the 
Savior.  Do  you  see  what  a  change,  friends  ? 
Suppose  you  should  disagree  with  some 
Christian  brother  or  sister,  and  have  a  pretty 
warm  talk.  When  we  are  having  these 
warm  talks,  we  feel  like  doing  almost  any 
thing  else  rather  than  pray  for  each  other. 
Did  you  never  think  of  it  y  The  tendency 
is  to  wish  our  opponent  to  do  almost  any 
thing  else,  rather  than  pray  for  us.  Satan 
persuades  us  that  our  friend  is  no  Christian 
at  all ;  that  we  are  right  and  he  is  all  bad. 
and  therefore  Satan's  logic  would  be  that 
you  do  not  want  your  friend's  prayers  ;  be- 
cause if  he  did  pray,  or  try  it,  he  would  be  a 
hypocrite.  Well,  now,  to  get  where  you  can 
ask  him  to  pray  for  you,  you  have  got  to  un- 
bend quite  a  good  deal  yourself.  You  have 
got  to  consent  to  believe  and  a(]mit  that  you 
are  a  sinner;  and  you  must  include  in  it  that 
this  brother  with  whom  you  have  been  hav- 
ing this  tussle  is  a  good  man  and  a  Christian; 
furthermore,  that  he  is  just  as  good  as  you 
are,  and  has  just  as  much  right  to  stick  to 
his  position  as  you  have  to  yours.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  as  hard  for  anybody  else  as  it  is  for 
me  to  come  down  and  humble  myself  in  this 
way,  and  give  u]).  Well,  after  you  have 
pounded  down  self  (and  it  generally  wants 
pounding  down  a  good  way  too)  you  have  got 
to  love  your  opponent.  Some  way  it  is  awful 
hard  for  me  to  do  that  too.  Then  Avhen  you 
two  stand  side  by  side, —  even  in  spite  of 
your  differences  so  near  side  by  side  that  you 
can  truly  and  honestly  say,  "  We  be  breth- 
ren,''—then,  and  not  till  tlien.  can  you  ask 
him  to  pray  for  you.  I  wonder  if  we  shall 
ever  realize,  friends,  how  much  we  need  the 
prayers  of  others.  "I  am  having  a  pretty 
tough  time  of  it,  Mr.  Root.  Tlease  pray  for 
me."  These  were  the  words  of  a  friend  who 
had  commenced  to  give  up  tobacco.  How 
gladly  I  prayed  for  him,  and  how  glad  I  was 
that  he  spoke  those  words  I  It  has  warmed 
my  heart  toward  him  ever  since,  and  it  has 
made  me  happier  to  think  that  he  in  his 
weakness  and  helplessness  cared  for  my 
prayers.  Men  of  the  world  may  laugh  and 
sneer  at  prayer,  because  they  insist  that  it  is 
all  put  on.  What  an  idea  that  is  of  Chris- 
tianity or  Christian  people,  that  a  man  would 
put  on  a  pretense  of  devotion  in  order  to 
further  some  selHsh  end  or  scheme!  What 
an  awful  sin  is  the  sin  of  uncharitableness, 
or,  rather,  to  what  awful  depths  may  it  lead 
us  I  It  has  seemed  to  me  lately,  that  it  is  a 
sin  that  might  almost  be  set  side  by  side  with 
intemperance ;  and  one  of  its  worst  features 
is,  that  it  gets  in  everywhere.  Jt  gets  into 
Christian  liomes.  It  is  seen  sticking  out  in 
its  hideous  unsightliness  among  otherwise 
well-bred  people.  It  makes  the  whole  world 
hideous,  instead  of  full  of  beauty. 

At  our  prayer-meeting  last  evening,  our 
pastor  mentioned  a  celebrated  sculptor  who, 
it  was  said,  always  saw  angelic  forms  in 


blocks  of  rough  marble.  He  was  looking  for 
beauty,  and  his  mind  dwelt  on  that  which  is 
good  and  holy  and  pure.  JSow,  scoffers  and 
cynics  see  no  beauty  ;  they  see  nothing  an- 
gelic. It  is  our  privilege, "friends,  to  look  at 
humanity  as  this  sculptor  looked  at  this 
block  of  marble  ;  not  only  our  privilege,  but 
duty.  In  one  of  "  Pansy's  "  writings,  which 
I  have  been  reading  within  a  few  days,  she 
takes  off  this  prevailing  and  besetting  sin, 
and  I  want  to  copy  the  narrative  a  little,  just 
to  give  you  a  view  of  it.  Our  readeis  are  to 
bear  in  mind,  the  following  sketch  is  a  con- 
versation that  took  place  while  the  family, 
who  had  just  returned  from  church,  were 
waiting  for  the  father  to  come  in  to  prayers. 
Helen  and  Ermina  were  church-members, 
while  Tom  and  JNIaria  were  not : 

Mr.  KMndolph  had  gone  to  his  room, would  be  ready 
in  a  little  while,  Grace  said,  so  the  family  louuged  in 
various  altitudes  awaiting  his  coming. 

"What  a  verjj  long  sermon  Mr.  Gordon  had  to- 
night!" Helen  said,  folding  her  crape  veil.  "  I  got 
80  tired.  I  wonder  if  it  wasn't  an  old  sermon.  Some 
way  it  sounded  like  one  to  me." 

"  I'm  sure  i  don't  know.  He  might  preach  an  old 
sermon  every  month,  and  I  should  be  none  the  wiser. 
I  can't  remember  Mr.  Gordon's  sermons;  they  don't 
interest  me."    This  from  Ermina. 

"  1  think  this  one  was  interesting;  there  were  a 
good  many  illustrations."  This  was  Grace's  timid 
protest. 

"I'm  tired  of  his  illustrations,"  Helen  said,  wear- 
ily. "  He  has  about  twenty  for  every  sermon.  1 
don't  see  the  use  of  a  minister  telling  si  ories  all  the 
while,  as  if  his  congregation  were  a  parcel  of  chil- 
dren." 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  generally  considered  the  most 
acceptable  style  of  sermonizing,"  Tom  said,  as  he 
stretched  his  handsome  self  on  the  lounge,  and  laid 
his  curly  head  on  Grace's  lap. 

Helen  turned,  and  looked  at  him  in  cool  surprise. 

"Who  over  imagined  that  you  had  any  idea  con- 
cerning the  most  acceptable  style  of  sermonizing? 
I  didn't  know  it  was  in  your  line." 

"  It  has  been  in  my  line  to  hear  Heecher  and  Tal- 
mage  and  John  Hall,  perhaps  you  know;  and  I 
heard  several  illustrations  used,  I  can  assure  you." 

"Oh,  well,  I  have  no  objection  to  illustrations 
where  they  are  needed  to  explain  truth  to  those  who 
can  uotunderstand  it  without.  I  only  wish  you  had 
profited  by  those  you  have  heard." 

"  I  wish  I  had,  with  all  my  heart,"  Tom  said, 
gloomily.  "  1  think,  myself,  that  patterns  are  need- 
ed as  well  as  illustrations." 

Maria  here  took  up  the  conversation. 

"I  wish  Mt.  Gordon  would  leave  his  handkerchief 
at  home;  how  nervous  that  man  does  make  me, 
winding  it  around  his  hand  and  twisting  it  in  all 
sorts  of  shapes.  I'm  always  afraid  he  will  forget 
where  he  is,  and  make  an  out-and-out  rabbit,  as  I 
presume  he  does  at  home  for  the  children." 

"  lUi  handkerchief  dnesu'i  trouble  me  as  much  as 
his  continual  fidgeting,"  Ermina  said.  "Squeaking 
Vtoots  too.  If  1  were  Mrs.  Gordon  I'd  soak  them  in 
grease  lor  a  rnonth;  and  he  shrugs  his  shoulders 
worsethan  ever.  Helen,  did  you  notice  him  to-nlghf? 
It's  for  all  the  world  just  as  his  baby  does,  when  it 
wants  something  it  can't  have." 

"  He  is  so  wretchedly  nervous,  anyway,  that  it  Is  a 
trial  to  watch  him.  Sis  Wilcox  says  he  gives  her  the 
fidgets." 
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"She has  them,  anyway,"  Maria  said.    "She  acts  | 
like  a  simpleton.    If  I  were  going  to  whisper  and 
laugh  as  much  as  she  does,  I  should  choose  some 
less  conspicuous  place  than  the  choir." 

"Well,"Ermina  said,  "she  is  a  simpleton;  why 
shouldn't  she  act  like  one?" 

"  She  is  a  member  of  the  same  church  with  your- 
self," Tom  said,  pointedly;  and  Helen  made  em- 
phatic response,— 

"What  if  she  is?    That  doesn't  insure  perfection." 

"So  I  perceive.  I  was  fimply  interested  in  ob- 
serving' how  you  all  love  each  other." 

"I  wonder  who  pretends  to  love  her?  I'm  sure  7 
never  did." 

"  But  I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
your  creed?" 

"That  only  helps  to  show  how  limited  your  knowl- 
edge of  church  matters  ik.  Maria,  how  many  colors 
had  Laura  Fox  about  her  this  evening?" 

The  point  I  wished  to  cfiU  attention  to, 
friends,  was  particulaily  the  uncharitable 
criticism  of  the  family  circle.  Not  only  was 
the  minister  pnlled  to  pieces  and  found  fault 
with  in  a  way  that  is  really  painful,  but  their 
own  particular  friends  who  attended  church 
came  in  for  their  share  ;  and  before  they  got 
through  they  turned  around  and  said  bitter 
and  spiteful  things  to  each  other.  The  two 
who  were  church-members  seemed  just  as 
bad,  and  may  be  a  little  worse,  than  the  oth- 
ers. You  may  say  that  this  is  fiction. 
Friends,  It  is  not  all  fiction.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  just  such  talk  in  our  own  family, 
and  i  am  ashamed  to  say  it ;  and  for  some 
strange  and  unaccountable  reason  it  seems 
as  if  the  temptation  were  greater  after  com- 
ing from  the  house  of  God  than  at  any  other 
time.  I  know  it  from  personal  observation, 
and  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  these  sins 
are  common  ones.  When  I  first  heard  that 
grand,  wonderful  sermon  after  I  had  chosen 
Christ  as  my  leader,  a  lady  made  the  remark, 
as  she  was  passing  along  the  walk,  just  after 
she  got  out  of  church. — 

"  Seems  to  me  Mr.  II.  didn't  preach  to-day 
as  well  as  usual.'" 

I  almost  started  in  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment. To  me.  the  sermon  had  been  the 
most  wonderful  I  had  ever  heard.  Nay, 
that  expression  does  not  half  tell  it.  To  me, 
it  was  the  most  wonderful  event  of  my  life. 
As  I  drank  in  his  words,  and  realized  that 
it  was  my  privilege  to  stand  by  him  and 
work  with  him,  the  How  of  happiness  that 
poured  in  upon  my  soul  was  beyond  any 
thing  life  had  ever  given  me  ;  and  yet  this 
other  listener  spoke  of  it  as  something  ex- 
tremely mild  and  commonplace,  and  not 
even  up  to  his  average  !  Dear  friends,  do 
you  not  see  that  it  is  in  the  listener,  and  not 
in  the  preacher  V  I  came  just  on  that  Sun- 
day, hungering  and  thirsting  for  righteous- 
ness, and  for  the  word  of  (iod,  and  I  was 
filled— filled  in  very  truth,  till  I  overflowed 
with  love  and  charity  to  all  mankind.  Poor 
Tom  !  he  saw  the  jarring  discord ;  and  al- 
though his  reproof  was  not  given  with  a 
Christian  spirit,  it  was  none  the  less  true. 
Although  he  was  no  professor,  he  knew  that 
Christ  had  said,  "  By  this  shall  ye  be  known 
of  all  men,  that  ye  love  one  another."  And 
when  one  of  his  sisters  remarked  that  their 
friend  Miss  W.  talked  like  a  simpleton,  and 


that  the  other  took  it  up  by  saying, "  She  is  a 
simpleton  ;  why  should  she"  not  act  like 
one  ?"  he  could  not  help  replying  that  he 
was  interested  in  observing  how  they  all 
''loved  each  other."  Poor  Tom  was"  un- 
happy because  his  own  conscience  was 
troubling  him.  He  was  disgusted,  too,  to 
see  how  very  little  trace  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  could  be  found  in  professing  Chris- 
tians, and  these  his  own  sisters.  May  God 
help  us  !  I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  this 
family,  and  especially  these  daughters  who 
were  church-members,  should  have  gone  to 
church  praying  for  their  minister,  and  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  If  the  friend  of  whom  they  spoke 
was  really  lidgetty  and  nervous,  why,  of 
course  she,  poor  girl,  should  have  been 
prayed  for  too.  Tom  was  not  given  to 
prayer  ;  but  yet.  poor  fellow,  he  seemed  to 
know  what  was  wanted  and  what  was  need- 
ed. Jesus  said,  ''  Pray  for  them  which  de- 
spitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you."  We 
who  are  his  professed  followers  forget  not 
only  to  pray  for  enemies,  but,  I  am  afraid, 
instead  of  praying  for  friends,  we  indulge  in 
fault-finding  and  criticism.  '' J>ord,  help  ! 
Help  us  all  in  our  fearful  lack  and  want  of 
that  divine  spirit  that  would  lead  us  to  peace 
and  happiness  and  all  that  is  good."  How 
often  I  need  that  prayer,  friends!.  If  we 
ever  offered  prayer  for  those  about  us  ;  if  we 
truly  loved  humanity,  how  could  we  have 
the  disposition  to  see  things  as  we  do  V 

"While  we  are  on  this  subject,  dear  friends, 
may  I  ask  you  if  you  are  praying  for  your 
pastor  y  or  is  it  true,  that  you  look  for  im- 
perfections in  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  indulge  in  rehearsing  his  faults 
and  failings  and  weaknesses  V  God  help 
you  to  correct  it  if  you  do.  If  we  are  to  pray 
for  friends  and  enemies  too,  then  we  are  to 
pray  for  everybody ;  and  if  we  can  not  pray 
consistently  without  love  in  our  hearts,  then 
we  are  to  love  everybody.  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,"  you  know  the  command 
is,  and  it  also  includes  "•  Thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.'"  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would 
be,  to  be  able  to  go  through  life  with  this 
spirit  of  love  and  prayer  for  everybody  !  for 
do  you  not  see  how  it  would  crowd  out  and 
preclude  all  this  uncharitableness  and  fault- 
finding feelings  and  speeches  V 

Sometimes  when  disposed  to  find  fault,  and 
to  pick  at  people's  weaknesses  and  imperfec- 
tions and  shortcomings,  I  have  mentally 
stood  still,  as  it  were,  and  taken  a  view  of 
the  promptings  of  the  evil  one.  and  then 
turned  and  taken  a  view  of  what  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Savior  would  be.  Satan  would 
prompt  me  to  say,  "  Why,  that  man  is  a  fool ; 
he  does  not  know  any  tliing  at  all.  Did  you 
ever  see  or  hear  of  so  ridiculous  an  operation 
as  that V" 

About  the  time  he  has  got  so  far  as  that,  I 
stop  him  ;  and  then,  like  the  sculptor  who 
saw  an  angel  in  a  simple  block  of  marble,  I 
try  to  turn  right  square  about  and  think  of 
the  good  qualities  of  this  same  brother.  The 
very  thought  of  calling  him  brother,  and 
recognizing  him  as  a  fellow-traveler,  does 
me  good  to  commence  with.  Then  I  try  to 
put  it  this  way :  We  all  have  our  different 
ways  of  doing  things.    I  have  my  notions  of 
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how  work  should  be  done,  and  other  people 
have  theirs.  Butalthoughtheir  way  is  wide- 
ly different  from  my  own,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  m'ine  is  so  much  the  better. 
Perhaps  when  he  gets  through  he  will  have 
accomplished  as  much,  or  more,  than  I  would 
have  done.  If  he  is  really  lacking  in  ability, 
what  a  very  unkind  and  unchristian  act  it 
would  be  to  call  him  a  fool!  If  it  were  really 
a  fact  that  he  is  dull,  and  I  am  bright  and 
ready,  the  proper  thing  for  me  to  do  would 
be  to  feel  a  brotherly  sorrow  for  his  mistakes, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  give  him  a  little 
lift,  out  of  gratitude  to  God  for  having  given 
me  abilities  beyond  his  own.  I  am  suppos- 
ing, you  see,  that  my  abilities  are  superior 
to  his.  The  fact  is,  this  is  probably  only  one 
of  Satan's  wicked  suggestions.  What  a 
very  poor  way  it  is,  anyhow,  to  get  into  a 
habit  of  calling  folks  fools  !  or,  to  put  it  into 
the  language  of  the  little  story  we  have  been 
giving  an  extract  from,  to  call  folks  "sim- 
pletons," or  to  even  say  they  act  like  sim- 
pletons. If  somebody  should  want  to  know 
of  me  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  be  un- 
happy and  bine  and  miserable.  1  think  I 
should  tell  him  to  commence  by  finding 
fault  with  his  neighbors  ;  call  them  fools 
and  simpletons  ;  and  if  you  do  not  get  the 
blues  pretty  soon  afterward,  it  will  be  very 
strange  indeed.  In  the  same  line,  I  shou  d 
advise  one  who  wanted  a  recipe  for  making 
one  happy,  to  speak  good  and  think  good  of 
everybody  he  comes  across.  Or,  to  come 
right  down  to  the  science  of  the  matter,  pray 
for  people  you  have  any  thing  to  do  with  ; 
and  especially  pray  for  them  when  Satan 
persuades  you  to  feel  unkindly  toward  them. 
This  matter  of  praying  for  people  is  not 
simply  Avords,  mind  you.  The  repeating 
forms  of  prayer  because  somebody  told  you 
to,  will  no  more  bring  the  blessing  than  will 
talking  sibout  the  garden,  get  it  free  from 
weeds,  and  make  the  plants  flourish.  You 
must  get  right  down  to  the  business.  Some- 
times people  urge  that  they  can  not  feel  a 
love  and  interest  in  others.  My  friends,  you 
can  do  kind  acts  for  others,  and  you  can 
speak  gently  to  them,  and  you  can  stop 
wicked  thoughts  about  them,  just  as  surely 
as  you  can  go  out  into  a  garden  and  kill 
weeds,  and  loosen  the  dirt  about  the  plants 
you  love. 

In  our  Tobacco  Column,  quite  a  number 
have  said  of  late,  "  Pray  for  me."  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  hear  this,  because  I  know  it  in- 
dicates spiritual  growth.  It  does  us  good  to 
ask  our  friends  to  pray  for  us,  in  the  same 
way  that  it  does  to  pray  for  them.  One  who 
stands  up  in  prayer-meeting,  and  says, ''  Pray 
for  me,  friend's,"  must  be  an  arrant  hypo- 
crite indeed,  if  he  could,  after  this,  indulge 
in  spiteful  thoughts  or  speeches  toward  those 
of  whom  he  had  asked  to  be  remembered  in  | 
their  prayers.  When  I  have  asked  some 
friends  to  pray  for  me,  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
do  something'inconsistent  with  this  request. 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  dishonor  the  name  of  I 
Ilim  who  taught  us  to  pray.  ; 

One  day,  not  a  great  while  ago,  I  had  been 
talking  about  this  same  matter  of  prayer, 
and  I  was  so  afraid  I  should  say  something 
afterward,  or  do  something  inconsistent  with 
what  I  had  said,  that  I  actually  meditated 


having  some  little  cards  stuck  up  around 
through  the  rooms  "of  the  factory,  and  I 
would  have  printed  on  them, '-'  Look  Out !  " 
Then, when  my  eye  caught  them,  I  might  re- 
member that  I  was  to  look  out  and  do  noth- 
ing out  of  keeping  with  what  I  had  said. 
Thus  you  see,  friends,  how  prayer  is  a  safe- 
guard. If  is  a  contract,  or  compact,  as  it 
were,  between  ourselves  and  (iod  the  Fath- 
er. In  the  17th  chapter  of  .John  we  have  a 
record  of  the  way  in  which  the  Savior  pray- 
ed. Here  is  what  he  says  about  this  com- 
pact that  should  bind  us  to  him  and  to  each 
other  : 

Holy  Father,  kesp  thr.)ugh  Ihine  own  name  those 
whorr>  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as- 
we  are. 

And  again  : 

As  thou.  Father,  art  in  me.  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us:  that  the  world  may  believ© 
that  thou  hast  sent  me. 

Through  prayer  we  get  acquainted  with 
God,  as  it  were.  This  communion  with  him 
opens  out  and  enlarges  and  expands  like  any 
thing  else  we  study  in  nature,  or,  rather,  be- 
yond any  thing  else  ;  and  after  we  have 
made  progress  in  this  direction  we  seem  to 
live  and  move  in  a  different  world,  so  to 
speak.  Others,  may  be,  who  have  no  faith 
in  God  and  prayer,  may  laugh  and  scoff  at 
us.  But  it  does  not  harm  us  one  bit.  We 
know  we  are  safe,  because  we  are  at  home. 
The  sense  of  security  and  safety  that  comes  to 
an  honest  follower  of  the  Savior's  teachings 
is  more  sure  and  satisfying  than  any  thing 
else  in  this  world.  See  these  concluding 
words  of  that  wonderful  prayer,  and  the 
promise  that  is  carried  with  it : 

O  righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known 
thee:  but  [  have  known  thee,  and  these  liave  known 
that  thou  hast  sent  me.  Xnd  I  h>ive  declared  unto 
them  thy  name,  and  will  declare  it;  that  the  love 
wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  la  them,  and 
1  in  them. 


%€bmp  ^eliiiiin. 


WHAT  A  GOOD    SERMON  DID. 

EAM  a  member  of  no  church,  but  I  believe  the 
Bible,  every  word  of  it.  We  have  got  as  good  a 
pastor  here  in  our  church  as  1  ever  heard 
preach.  Some  ten  months  ago  he  gave  the  young 
men  a  sermon,  and  it  was  about  this  one  thing.  Hs 
told  them  to  go  horaa  and  pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  help  them.  So  I  did  as  he  said,  and  there 
has  not  been  a  night,  in  ten  months  but  that  I  have 
prayed,  and  God  his  heard  my  prayers,  for  I  prayed 
that  he  would  take  that  appetite  for  tobacco  from 
me,  and  he  has,  for  I  have  not  wanted  it  since;  and 
before  that  I  used  almost  .$0  00  worth  per  month.  I 
spent  over  $200.00  for  smoking  and  chewing.  Now 
suppiso  T  had  taken  that  and  bought  s^mo  good 
books,  or  given  it  to  my  ueigbbors  to  buy  Gr,KAN- 
iNGS  with.  How  much  better  it  would  have  been 
for  my  fellow-men  and  me  I  Now  I  sdy,  young  men 
and  old  men,  put  your  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
pray  to  him,  so  when  you  go  to  town  on  Saturday, 
and  election  day,  you  will  come  home  to  your 
mothers,  to  y<iur  wives,  and  to  your  sisters,  good, 
sober  men  as  you  went.  I  believe  in  Christ,  and  he 
will  answer  prayer.  A.  H.  Tisdale, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  18, 1884. 
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Friend  T.t,  you  say  you  are  a  member  of  no 
church.  AVhy  not  go  to  the  kind  i)astor  who 
preached  that  sermon,  and  tell  him  what 
you  have  told  us  here,  and  then  stand  up  be- 
fore men,  and  enroll  >oursfeu  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross  V  1  am  afraid  it  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  stand  long  where  you  are.  IIow 
often  we  hear  of  men  who  came  out  in  meet- 
ing, and  resolved  to  live  a  Christian  life  ! 
The  world  looks  on,  and  wonders  whether 
they  will  hold  out  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  blame  the  world,  for  the  world 
has  seen  many  start ;  but,  alas  !  by  far  too 
many  did  nothing  more  than  start.  The 
question  is  often  asked,  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward, "Did  he  go  right  ahead  and  unite  with 
Christian  people,  and  keep  on  V"  So  you  see, 
even  the  world  seems  to  know  what  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is.  If  you  believe  the 
Bible,  if  your  trust  is  in  your  Savior,  why 
stand  still  V  If  you  love  God,  you  are  in  duty 
bound  to  love  your  fellow-men  also  ;  and  if 
you  love  them,  why  stand  off  at  arm's 
length,  or  further,  and  hold  aloof  from  them  V 
For  a  good  many  years  I  have  noted  how 
this  thing  goes  ;  and  as  the  years  pass  on  I 
am  beginning  to  feel  that  a  Christian,  alone 
by  himself,  is  almost  as  unsafe  as  a  single 
bee  would  be,  if  he  proposed  to  camp  out, 
and  not  unite  his  fortunes  with  the  rest  of  the 
hive.  Come  in,  dear  brother;  help  us,  and 
let  us  help  you,  before  Satan  gets  hold  of 
you  again,  and  you  are  lost  for  ever. 
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Behold  how  grood  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  breth- 
ren to  dweU  together  in  unity. --Psalm  133:1. 


DRONETRAPS. 

Friend  Alley  informs  us  that  he  did  not  see 
friend  Black's  description  of  his  drone-trap,  (riven 
in  our  Sept.  No.  for  188-3.  lie  also  says  that  drone- 
traps  were  patented  as  long  as  30  years  ago. 


BASSWOOD  TREES  FOR    PLANTING. 

We  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  have  received 
a  sample  hundred  of  the  bcisswood-trees  sent  out  by 
friend  H.  Worth,  of  Borodino,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  trees  are  very  much  larger  than  we  expected  at 
so  low  a  price;  are  strong  and  thrifty,  and  are  well 
packed  for  shipment. 

MRS.  COTTON. 

Complaints  are  coming  thick  and  fast  in  regard 
to  Mrs.  Cotton,  but  mostly  because  of  the  great 
price  she  charges  for  such  meager  directions  for 
making  the  kind  of  hive  she  recommends.  I  am 
sure,  dear  friends,  no  honest,  healthy  business  can 
ever  be  built  up  by  taking  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
for  so  small  an  amount  of  information. 


WHAT  IS   YOUR   NAME,  AND  WHERE  DO  YOtJ  LIVE? 

I  AM  afraid  I  shall  have  to  say  to  the  juveniles, 
that  unless  they  give  the  full  address  on  their  letters, 
we  can  not  send  them  a  book.  "  Ida  "  says,  that  of 
late  she  is  obliged  to  hunt  over  the  envelopes,  and 
go  to  the  postal  guides,  to  see  where  the  books 
should  go.  Now,  ought  any  little  friend  to  have  a 
book  who  can  not  take  the  trouble  to  tell  plainly 
where  we  are  to  send  it,  county  and  all  ? 


untested  (QUEENS. 

Until  further  orders  we  will  pay  one  dollar  each 
for  untested  queens.  This  price  will  not  probably 
hold  good  after  May  1,  although  demand  and  supply 
will  have  something  to  do  with  it.  These  queens 
will  be  introduced  into  our  own  apiary,  and  we  ex- 
pect them  to  be  raised  from  imported  Italian  moth- 
ers, or  from  select  pure  Italians.  If  you  do  not 
send  us  good  ones,  we  shall  probably  not  want  any 
more  from  you. 


untested  vs.  tested  queens. 
A  GREAT  many  are  wanting  to  sell  us  tested 
queens  just  now;  but  to  tell  the  truth,  1  would  rath- 
er have  an  untested  queen  from  a  reliable  breeder, 
than  a  tested  one.  Do  you  want  to  know  why? 
Tested  queens  are,  all  of  them,  last  season's  rear- 
ing. Untested  queens  are  this  spring's  raising,  and 
have  all  their  lives  before  them.  Therefore  I  would 
rather  run  the  risk  of  their  being  pure,  than  to  have 
a  tested  queen  after  at  least  a  third  of  her  life  has 
been  spent.  I  belieVe  the  friends  generally  fe<  1  as  I 
do  about  it,  or  else  they  wouldn't  pour  in  their  or- 
ders for  untested  while  so  very  few  want  tested 
queens.  Tt  is  a  little  singular,  the  way  this  thing  has 
swung  around,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguing  we  have 
done  on  the  subject. 


filling  ORDERS  PROMPTLY. 

At  this  date,  April  15,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  orders 
promptly  for  almost  every  thing  except  sections. 
Even  with  a  large  new  dry-house,  embracing  all  the 
latest  improvements,  we  are  unable  to  get  our  bass- 
wood  dried  as  it  should  be,  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand for  sections.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  fill  each 
order  in  its  turn;  and  in  maliing  an  order,  please 
say  whether  we  shall  send  your  other  goods  right 
along,  or  have  them  wait  for  the  sections.  As  we 
are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  regular 
Simplicity  sections,  we  can  not  undertake  to  make 
odd  sizes  unfit  we  catch  up.  Now,  if  you  prefer  to 
have  your  money  returned,  rather  than  wait  your 
turn  on  sections,  just  drop  us  a  postal,  and  It  will  go 
right  back  at  once.  At  the  rate  we  are  now  turning 
out  sections,  we  hope  to  catch  up  with  orders  In 
three  or  four  weeks.  Of  course,  we  can  not  tell  how 
fast  they  may  come  in. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  TOBACCO. 

The  little  book  on  tobacco,  entitled  "  A  Dose  of 
Truth,"  of  which  wo  gave  a  favorable  mention  a 
short  time  ago,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  for  sale. 
Price 20  cents, or  f  1.75  for  10.  or  S^IS  per  100.  If  want- 
ed by  mail,  3  cents  each  extra.  Friend  Bracken,  the 
author,  has  placed  a  number  of  these  books  at  my 
disposal,  to  be  given  away  to  every  one  who  breaks 
off  using  tobacco.  Or  it  will  be  sent  by  mail  post- 
paid to  any  store-keeper  who  stops  selling  tobacco. 
In  fact,  a  great  part  of  the  book  is  written  to  Chris- 
tian people  who  deal  in  tobacco  and  cigars.  Who- 
ever gets  a  book  for  giving  up  tobacco  will  probably 
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lend  it  to  his  friends,  and  the  great  array  of  facts 
therein  given  can  not  fall  to  convince  any  candid 
rcasoDci  that  the  use  and  sale  of  tobacco  is  a  terri- 
ble sin  in  a  Christian  land,  and  among  Christian 
people.  

THE    FLOOD  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Friend  Viallon  wishes  us  to  give  place  to  the 
following,  that  his  customers  may  not  blame  him 
undeservedly: 

On  account  of  the  X.  O.  A  Texas  Paoiflc  R.  E.  and  the  3[org.an. 
Louisiana  it  Texas  R.  E.  being  nnder  water  since  30  oi-s  10  clays, 
it  has  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  have  bet  n  able  to 
get  Texas  freight  oflf ;  and  as  it  will  probably  be  as  long  b»fore 
these  roads  are  in  running  order,  I  would  advise  my  Texas 
customers  not  to  send  me  any  orders,  If  they  don't  wish  to  be 
delayed.  p.  L.  V 

Eaj-ou  Goula,  La.,  April  8,  ISSl. 


A  CUSTOMER  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Cotton's 
drawings  and  specifications,  asking  us  to  give  fig- 
ures on  such  a  hive.  These  drawings  probably  cost 
him  $3.00  (and  one  dollar  more  for  the  book);  but 
Mr.  Gray  and  I  have  both  examined  them,  and  it 
would  bo  toward  a  week's  work  for  a  good  mechanic 
to  figure  out  and  make  such  a  hive,  if  he  could  do  it 
at  all  from  these  brief  drawings.  The  whole  7  pages 
contain  only  73  lines  of  printed  matter,  by  way  of 
explanations.  The  drawings,  book  and  all,  do  not  be- 
gin to  give  the  information  in  regard  to  making  bee- 
hives that  is  ordinarily  found  in  almost  any  text- 
book on  bee  culture.  The  hive  is  an  exceedingly 
complicated  affair,  with  old-fashioned  glass  honey- 
boxes  (with  holes  bored  in  the  bottom)  in  place  of 
the  modern  sections  so  generally  now  in  use.  Mrs. 
Cotton's  revenue,  probably  a  greater  part  of  it,  con- 
sists in  getting  the  four  dollars  for  these  drawings 
and  her  little  book.  I  have  writ  ten  to  her  privately, 
remonstrating,  and  I  put  this  in  as  a  public  remon- 
strance Against  giving  or  taking  such  a  sum  of 
money  for  such  meager  instruction. 


CIRCULARS    RECEIVED. 

J.  F.  Hixon,  Lock  E3,  Md.,  sends  out  a  one-page  circular  of 
qiieens. 

Wni.  Little,  Marissa,  111.,  sends  an  8-page  circular  of  queens, 
bees,  and  hives. 

H.  .1.  Hanrofk,  Siloam Springs,  Ark.,  sends  out  a  one-page cir- 

j;.  F.  Cn K.ll.  Dresden,  Texas,  sends  out  a  4-page  circular  of 
(;.  l;Mll^ ■■,  \\  ill. lo.  Neb.,  sends  out  a  2-page  circular,  principal- 

•1-  I-  I'uiviit.  (  li:iilt.>n,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  2-page  price  list  of 

btrs,  l.li],,  ,111.1  ..tli.  1-  iin])lements. 
1'.  H.  I  liaiiilMiliii,  Dexter,  Iowa,  sends  out  a  C-page  circular, 

piin.ii.al'v  i„  ,v^:,r.l  t.ithe  (iiven  f.„„„!„f i..„, 

.I..M.  ll;iinh,n„:h.  \-. .,-.;, 111. 's.  111., -..„-N. ,11,  ;.  1  ,,,-,-e  circular. 


,  described  in  this 


'  li^  an  S-paee 
-  I  .n-  the  apiary. 
Tlaiiiing  to  the 
number.    Prices 

J.  T.  Flet.  Ii.  1 ,  W,-t  :\l.interey.  Pa.,  sends  out  a  24-page  cir- 
cular, m.)-tly  .1.  \ .  it.  .1  t.i  poiUtrj-,  although  the  last  four  pages 
trcLit  I.I  li..-,  .jii.'.ii.^.  fiii.l  hives. 

'I',  '•r.li:nii  .\-liiiii-a.l.  Williamson,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends 
'""  '  .  n.  iilu  ,  I  .,ue.  n,-;  and  Simplicity  bee-hives.  Friend  A. 
liav  ;,  1,1  , 111.  h  :i|.iai  y  ill  Floi-ida. 

'1.  s.  Hall,  Ku  liys  Creek,  Ala.,  sends  out  a  24-page  price  list 
and  circular  of  bees,  queens,  hives,  etc  Friend  Hall  has 
lurnished  us  with  early  queens  for  several  years. 

We  have  just  printed  fo'  D.  E  Best,  of  iest's.  Lehigh  Co., 
Pa.,  a  12-page  list  of  apiarinn  implements  nrd  supplies,  bees, 
quoens,  farming  imploments,  etc.  From  the  w»y  friend  Best 
talks,  we  judge  he  is  showing  the  in>iabitants  of  that  section 
something  new  in  regard  to  apiculUire.    send  for  one  of  these 


aie       li    1  1        I  d  I  th  nk  it  wo    II 
>n  1  que  n    Ji  oi  i      me  i  1  ice  lie  ii  1 
nottootirav    ^    it  \  o  lid  ptihi)      j         I 
MMt  the'ie  liieiids  who  publi  h  ciitulii 
to  1  ui  msh  intoi  mation  as  \s  ell  xs  bte    hi\  t 


ol  1  f  1  lend 
H  nds 
1  o  ith  he 
k         ery 


nds 
bees 
II     If 


CONVENTION    NOTICES. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  in  Independence, 
Mo.,  Thursday  and  Friday,  April  24  and  2.5,  1884. 

C.  M.  Cbandall,  Secretary, 

A  meeting  of  all  persons  interested  in  organizing  a 
bee-keepers'  association  will  be  held  at  Kandolph, 
Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  May  6, 1884. 
Tlie  territory  will  embrace  Western  New  York  and 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  expected  a 
large  number  of  bee-keepers  will  be  present. 

W.  A.  Shewman. 


THE     jVETP" 


LUMINOUS  MATCH-SAFE. 


The  above  little  implement  has  been  sold  tor  25 
cents;  but  by  purchasing  a  lot  of  ten  gross,  directly 
from  the  manufacturers,  I  am  enabled  now  to  put 
them  atonly  15  cents;  and  in  lots  of  10,  $1.20;  100,  *10. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  4  cents  extra  for  postage.  The 
word  matches  shows  in  the  day  time  in  large  plain 
white  letters,  on  a  bronze  background.  In  the  night 
these  letters  shine  with  a  pale  purplish  light,  plain- 
ly to  be  discerned  in  any  part  of  the  room.  The 
match-holder  is  a  beautiful  ornament  by  daylight, 
and  more  oeautiful  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
There  are  two  apartments  — one  for  good  and  one 
for  burnt  matches.  There  is  also  a  place  for  scratch- 
ing the  matches;  and  where  safety  matches  are 
used,  as  in  factories  and  other  similar  places,  a 
couple  of  clasps  hold  the  proper  material  conven- 
iently near  for  igniting  them.  This  little  match-safe 
is  beautiful  as  an  ornament  for  your  homes,  pretty 
for  a  present,  and  very  convenient  for  strangers  go- 
ing into  a  strange  room  in  the  dark;  or  if  you  choose, 
for  strangers  who  wake  up  in  a  strange  room  in  the 
dark,  and  want  a  light  quickly. 

A.  1.  UOOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


CRUDE    OR    REFINED,   ALWAYS    OX   HAND, 
AND  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

RICHARDHvaERKLE, 

Was  Bleacher  and  Eefiner,  No.  700  North  Snd  Street, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  8-9d 


$7.00  to  $10.00.  Cold  Blast  Smokers  (mail  free),  $1.00. 
Plymouth  Kock  Eggs,  per  sitting,  $1.50.  Circular 
free.    W.  C.  K.  KEMP,  Orleans,  Ind.  7-8d. 

Dadant's    foundation    factory,  wholesale 
and  RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 
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HOLY-LAND, 

CYPRIAN,  m  ALBINO 
Queens  $c  Bees. 


We  have  a  strain  of  Syrian  bees  that  are  very 
light,  prolitlo,  great  honey-Ratherers,  and  as  gentle 
as  the  average  Italians.  The  dillerent  breeds  raised 
in  separate  apiaries.  Tested  ijueens  now  ready;  un- 
tested queens  by  the  first  of  May.  Frice,  one-fourth 
more  than  Hoot  sells  Italians.  Italian  queens,  and 
bees  by  the  pound,  same  priec  as  Itoot's.  Send  for 
circular. 

H.  B.  HARRINGTON, 

:-S-10  12  ITIEDIIVA,  OHIO. 


HOWES' 


Reversible  Frame  Support. 


Send  address  for  circular  to  C.  J.  F.  HOWES,  Adri- 
an, Mich.,  or  E.  T.  LEWIS  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O.,  manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds  of  Apiarian  Supplies.        8tfdb 


ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS  $5  PER  M. 

LANGSTKOTII,    SIMPLICITV,    AND     CHAFF 
HIVES,  COMB   FOUNDATION,  SMOKERS, 

AND  A    FULL  LINE  OF 

AFZARIASiT     SUFFZiIES. 

DERR  &  KREIDER,   STERLING,  WHITESIDE  CO.,  ILL, 


BEST  SUPPLEMENT  FOR  1384. 

Watch  free  to  everybody  who  will  send  me  an  or- 
der for  Yi  dozen  tested,  or  1  dii/^en  untested  (jueens. 
The  world  -  renowned  AVaterburv  watch  and  one 
queen,  only  14  00.  Watch  alone. 'f:i.50  by  mail.  I 
think  I  now  have  the  very  best  strain  of  bees  that 
have  ever  been  offered  at  so  low  a  price.  It  is  just 
the  bee  that  attracts  everybody's  eye;  viz.,  for 
beauty,  pleasure  in  working,  and  large  yields  of 
honey.  Everybody  wants  them.  Italian  tested 
queen,  in  April,  f-f  to  $6:  May.  $3  to  $4;  .Tune,  f2.'>0 
to  f:j  .%:  .luly  and  after.  $:i  to  *:i.  Untested,  in  April, 
«3;  May,  $]..">fl;  June.  $l.~'a;  July  and  after,  *1.  Al- 
binos and  Holy -Land  queens,  my  favorites,  one- 
fourth  more  than  Italians. 

Dealer  in  scales,  comb  foundation,  Simpson  honey- 
planr  seeds,  or  roots;  70-cent  smokers,  canary  birds, 
brown   Lfghorn  eggs,  $1  per  13,  and  LL  S.  honey-ex- 
tractors.    Wax  wanted.    Send  for  circular. 
«d  D.  E.  BEST,  Best's,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


ElMEFTV    COIMEBS. 

1  have  about  fjOO  empty  combs  in  L.  frames  which 
will  sell  cheap;  also  a  lot  of  4i.iX4?4  sections  with 
combs  drawn  out;  empty  sections,  frames,  Simplici- 
ty andL.  hives,  extrpcior,  etc.  All  at  very  low  prices. 
Address  O.  A.  HOAG, 

'tidh.  West  Union,  Cass  Co.,  Mo. 


D 


adant'a  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale  and  retail. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.      3btfd 


DAD  ANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterpst- 
ed  bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  0.  F.  MutD,  Cincinnati.  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  D  lugherty  &  McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.Green,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  111.;  \Vm.  Ballantine,  Sago.  O. ;  E.  S. 
Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  111.;  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
numerous  other  dealers. 

Write  for  somp!es/ree,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  ooinpllineutary  and  tuiso- 
licited  tfMimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  guarantee  every  inch  of  vur  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 

Sbtfd.  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

Sent  by  return  mail.  My  motto  is,  '"A  fair  equiva- 
lent for  every  dollar  received."    Prices: 

Untested  queens  from  imported  mother,  April  and 
May,  SI  50;  June  and  July,  Sl.'JS.  April  and  May, 
per  dozen,  $15.0U;  June  and  July,  per  dozen.  S13  00.  I 
will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  and  a  queen,  for 
$3.00.  Send  money  orders  on  Hillsboro. 
7ifdb.       H.  A.  GOODRICH,  Massie,  Hill  Co.,  Texas. 


RICHMOND,    FORT  BEND  CO.,  TEXAS, 

dealer  in 

PURE  ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

Ttfdb  SEyD  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

HOW  TO  START  IN  BEES 

And  make  'em  pay.    See  Oliver  Foster's  circular 
on  bees,  quceus,  and  fdn.  molds. 
5tfd  b  MT.  VERNON,  Linn  Co.,  IOWA. 


BEES  of  all  kinds  at  prices  to  suit  purchasers,  at 
ail  seasons  of  the  year. 

Aflcr  July  1st,  almost  given  atvay. 

A.  W.  CHENEY, 


.5tfdh 


Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va. 


A  large  lot  of  Black  Bees  for  sale  cheap,  all  in 
good  condition.    Address  P.H.KING, 

lJ!^tfd-b  Henderson,  Henderson  Co.,  Ky. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR! 

We  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Simplicity  and  chatf  hives,  one-piece  8?ctions, 
crates  and  cases,  extractors,  smokers.  Given  fonnda- 
ti(m.  and  BEES  AND  QUEENS.    Circular  free. 

7-l-'db       REYNOLDS  BROS.,  Williamsburg,  Ind. 

Foundation 

Recent  valuable  improvements  in  our  machinery 
enable  us  to  make  bottom  prices.  Our  foundation 
is  unexcelled  by  any  madein  the  Unired  States.  Or- 
ders filled  in  rotation.    GENEH.M,  SllM>r,TK,S. 

M.  C.  VON  DORN, 

Tb.tfd.  820  S.  Avenue,  Omaha,  Neb. 


DON'T  FAIli  to  send  for  circular  of  bees  and 
queens,  to  CHAS.  D.  DUVALL,  Spencerville, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Md.  8tfd. 
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One-Piece  Sections,    strawberries  i 


We  Liuw  make  them  with  the  V  groove.  This 
makes  folding  expeditious,  and  with  l^ss  brealjage. 
if  any  break  they  are  easily  nailed.  They  fold  ex- 
actly square  and  no  pressure  is  needed  to  hold  them 
so.  Our  sections  are  pronounced  "first-class."  yet 
we  sell  the  414x414x173'  at  the  low  rate  of  $4.50  per 
ttioiisand.  For  $4  we  will  send  a  thousand  as  sample. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices  of  Sections,  Berry- 
Crates,  etc.    Address 

BEECIilN  FRUIT-BOX  CO., 
8d  Berlin  Rights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

BESTIN  USE. 

Bee-Kecpers,  Send  lor  our  latest  Price  List 
of  Foiiiidatioii.  Orders  promptly  filled, 
and  Satisfaction  fiiiiaranteed.  Try  our 
Fdn.,  and  you  %vill  use  no  other.  Do  not 
fail  to  send  for  Circular.    Address 

S.  B.  WHEELER  &  SON, 

8d  UNION  CITY,  PA. 


NOW  READY  TO  GIVE  AWAY! 

3000  Neiv  Price  Lists  of  Italian  Bees  and 
Queens.    Send  for  One. 

W.  S.  CAUTHEN,   PLEASANT  HILL,   LAITCASTEE  CO.,  2.   C. 
8-1 0-1 3d 


124  FINE  PLANTS  FOR  ONLY  $1.00. 

2.j  plants  each  of  Wilson,  Sharpless,  Cumberland, 
and  Bidwell,  and  u  copy  of  a  large  seventy-page 
book,  telling  how  to  grow  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Flow- 
er?, etc..  also  how  to  destroy  all  insects  that  trouble 
Trees,  Fruits,  House-Plants,  etc.,  all  of  the  above 
for  only  ."PLOO,  and  every  person  who  names  this  pa- 
per and  sends  order  will  receive  free  13  plants  each 
of  James  Vick  and  Manchester,  the  leadinir  new  va- 
rieties. Show  this  otfer  10  your  neighbors,  and  get 
up  a  club.  $50  in  cash  to  the  three  persons  sending 
the  most  orders.  E.  W.  WELD,  Nurseryman, 
8dl Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

IPci^tcd  ^uccn,^  a  Specialty. 

Have  been  handling  Italian  Bees  for  24  years;  so 
you  see  that  when  you  get  my  $i.00  tested  queens  in 
May  and  June,  you  buy  of  one  who  knows  the  bee. 
Untested  for  the  same  months,  from  imported  queen, 
.51110.  EUGENE  DIEPENDORF, 

8-13db  Moniteau,  Moniteau  Co.,  Mo. 


WANTED. —  To    exchange,    Italian  Bees    and 
Queens  for  a  secund-hand  fire-proof  safe,  a 
Jersey  cow,  or  Simplicity  hives  in  the  flat.    With 
description  and  terms,  address 
Sd C.  WEEKS,  Clifton,  Wayne  Co.,  Tenn. 

NUCLEUS  cor.ONY  with  Italian  queen  after  July 
4th,  with  3  L.  frames,  $3.00;  or  3  L.  frames,  $3.50. 
Italian  queens  $1.00. 
2c.    J.  L.  HYDE,  Pomfret  Landing,  Conn.       12i/4tfd. 


STANLEY'S  AUTOMATIC  HONEY-EXTRACTOR 


BFVEBSFS      THE      COMBS     BV    REVERSING 
THE  MOTION  OF  THE  CRANK. 

THE    COMB-  BASKETS    ALWAYS    STOP    IN 

MOST    CONVENIENT    POSITION    FOR 

PUTTING  IN  OR  REMOVING 

COMBS. 

Eacli  Extractor  lias  a  Long  strong  Crank,  so  tliat 

the  Machine  is  Easily  Operated,  and  a  Brake 

to  stop  tlie  Motion  is  so  Arranged  tliat  it 

Can  be  Managed  witli  tlie  Left  Hand. 


Thei/    hi 


best 


f'ertiral    <:v( 
for  Cr,n,J.- 


•Uh    Tiro    liinvinfjs 


^hn/f. 


All  cans  are  made  from  XXXX  tin;  or  if  desired,  we  will 
make  them  from  heavy  galvanized  iron  at  same  price. 

The  cylinder  of  can  is  all  in  one  piece.  We  make  all  our 
Extractors  to  take  3  or  4  combs,  and  they  can  be  changed 
from  one  to  the  other  in  one  minute.  We  make  the  Auto- 
matic to  hold  any  size  of  frame.  We  challenge  any  ex- 
tractor now  before  the  public  to  do  one-half  the  work  of 
our  4-frame  machine.  Do  not  pay  out  money  for  inferior 
machines,  but  write  us  for  terms,  as  our  prices  are  reason- 
able. 

We  want  a  good  !(■  IT  orient  in  everj'  bee-keeping  locality,  and  especi 
whom  we  will  pay  a  liberal  commission.    If  you  have  not  already  received  uu 
tion,  send  your  name  on  a  postal  at  once  to 


--3 


b  m  Domingo,  to 
guing  lull  descrip- 


V/.  STANLEY  &  BRO., 


V  Y03iiya,  yjnr  youk. 


j:STAiiT.isni:T>  is: 


HEx\DQUARTERS 

AVe  have  constantly  on  hand  a  large  stock 
of  Domestic  and  Imported  beeswax  in  original 
shape,  which  we  offer  to  manufacturers  of 
Comb  Foundatation  at  lowest  prices.  Write 
to  us  for  prices.     Address 

R.  E(  KEBMANN  Sc  W^IUU, 
Beoswas  Bleachers  &  Eefiners,  SYKACUSE,  IT.  Y. 

7-14d-b 
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Humbugs  and  Swindles 302 

Ita  inns  in  Manit<'ba 311 

Moftafs  Nail-Rrndpr 302 


Kxti 


31)1 


I'ldir.  r  or  lU 
Pro|)Olisaiul 
Queens,  Non- 
Report  from 
Ke-StoekinK  1 
Shop  Ah  ni.  1 
StiniTs.  Deatl 
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Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  20  cents  each  insertion,  or  f  2.00  per  year. 

$1.00  Queens. 

Nameg  inserted  in  this  department  the  first  time  vHth- 
out  chcvrae.    After,  30c  each  insertion,  or  $3,00  per  year' 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


For  'he  benrfit  of  frien( 
which  they  want  to  dis| 
charge,  as  below.  We  d<i 
enouph  to  these  queens  t. 
jng  Uieni  in  'tock:  and  yi 
dation  to  those  who  can  v 


1  have  8  black  and  J5  hybrid  queens  to  sell;  will 
take  catalogue  prices.  Henry  Wright, 
Splma,  DiiUas  Co.,  Ala. 

I  can  supply  black  or  hybrid  queens,  about  50,  at 
A.  1.  Roofs  prices.  Du.  J.  A.  GUNN. 

Casky,  Christian  Co.,  Ky. 


I  have  two  black  queens  for  sale  at  the  usual  price, 
afe  arrival  guaranteed.  W.  J.  Crowly. 

Roanoke,  Denton  Co.,  Texas. 


I  have  30  colonies  to  Italianize.  Would  like  to  sell 
CO  black  queens.  Will  sell  only  the  best.  Ready 
now.    Price  40  cents.  J.  P.  Connell. 

Hanover,  Hill  Co.,  Texas. 


I  have  15  or  30  black  queens  for  sale   in  May  for 
40  cents  each,  and  30  hybrids  for  60  cents  each. 

Geo.  F.  Tyler. 
Honey  Grove,  Fannin  Co.,  Texas. 


One  dozen  brown  or  German  queens  for  sale. 
Those  ordering  immediately  can  have  thPin  for  40c 
each,  or  three  tor  $1.00.  Geo.  P.  Kime. 

Evansburgh,  Coshocton,  Co.,  Ohio. 


I  have  a  lot  of  good  laying  hybrid  Italian  queens, 
ready  to  send  by  mail  now,  for  "Sc  each.  Safe  arriv- 
al guaranteed.    Send  cash  and  address 

J.  W.  WiNDKR,  Thibodaux,  Fourche  Par.,  La. 


FOR  SALE ! 

Eleven  Hundred  Pounds  of  Beeswax. 


J.  C.  CONVKKSE, 
Ravenna,  Portage  Co.,  Oliio. 


Italian  Bees  and  (jueens  1 

Full  colonies  in  one-story  Simplicitv  hive,  standard 
L.  frame  (as  made  by  A.  T.  Koot).  in  May,  $10;  June, 
$8  00;  July  and  after,  $7.00.  Hybrids,  $1.00  less. 
Three-frame  nuclei,  L.  frame,  May,  $4.50;  June, 
$3..50:  July,  $3.00. 

Di'llar  queens.  June  and  July,  $1.00;  after,  three 
for  $2.00.    Al!  queens  from  imported  stock. 

Bee-veils,  best  kind,  50c  postpaid.  Sutisfnction 
guaranteed.  D.  S.  B.iSSETT. 

.8-9(|.  parnumsville,  Worcester  Co.,  Mas?- 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  $1,00  each,  under  the  following 
conditions :  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anj-tliingof  the  kind,  only  that  the  queen  be  reared 
from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced  to 
lay  when  thoy  weie  shipped.  They  also  agree  to  re- 
turn the  money  at  any  time  when  customers  become 
impatient  of  such  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind  that  he  who  sends  the  best  queens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  most  securely,  will  probably 
receive  the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warranted 
and  tested  queens,  furnisned  on  application  to  any 
of  the  parties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  imported  queen 
mother.  If  the  queen  arrives  dead,  notify  us  and 
we  will  send  you  another.  Probably  none  will  be 
sent  for  $1.00 before  July  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If  waut- 
ed  sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 
*A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.    Ttf 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  Tttd 

*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O.  Ttfd 

*Wm.  P.allantine.  Sago,  Musk.  Co.,  O.  7tfd 

*D.  G.  Edmiston,  Adrian,  Len.  Co.,  Mich.  9tfd 

*Jas.  A.  Nelson,  L.box  83,  Wyandott,  Wy.Co.,  Kan. 

6-5 
*Thos.  H.  Trice,  New  Providence,  Mont.  Co.,  Tenn. 

5-15 
*n.  A.  McCord.  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio.  5-15 

*Dr.  John  M.  Price.  Tampa,  Hillpboro  Co.,  Fla.    5-J 
*S.  G.  Wood,  Birmingham,  Jetf.  Co.,  Ala.  Ttfd 

*Jos.  Byrne,  Baton  Rouge,  E.  Baton  R.  Co.,  La.  7-5 
*J.  W.  Keeran,  106  Washington  St.,  Bloomington, 

McLean  Co.,  111.     7-lY 
*W.  W.  Turner,  Oak  Hill.  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
*S.  C.  Perrv.  Portland,  Ionia  Co..  Mich. 
C.  Weeks,  CI  if  ton,  Wayne  Co.,  Tenn. 
Will  True,  Chad  well.  Clatsop  Co.,  Oregon. 
W.  H.  Proctor,  Fair  Haven.  Rutland  Co.,  Vt. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Gunn,  Casky,  Christian  Co.,  Ky. 


7-5 
9tfd 
9-19 

9-7 

9-17 

9 


Hive    Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 

A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La.  7tfd 
M.  S.  West,  Flint.  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.  1-24 

Apiarian  Supply  Co.,  Wilton  Junction,  Mus.  Co.,  la. 

3-1 
J.  W.  Newiove,  Columbus,  Franklin  Co.,  O.  7 

C.  P.  Bish,  Petrolia,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.  9-17 


Given  Comb  FDundation  a  Specialty. 

Also  apiarian  siipplips.  circulars,  and  snmplesfree. 
9  lid       G.  H.  KNICKERBOCKER, Pino  Plains, N.Y. 

JlOOn     6  Warranted  Queens  for  $5.00.  JIOQIf 

iOO'tt  Writt' for  circular.  iO<>Ti 

tfd.      J.T.WILSON,       -      MoKTONSViLLE,  Ky. 

Dadant's  Foundation  Factory,  wholesale  and  retail. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.       3btfd 


G-H.EI33TI3XrO  ! 

To  my  many  old  ■cu8tf)raeis  and  the  public:  lam 
glad  to  announce  that  1  am  again  to  the  front  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  desirable  kinds  of  comb 
foundation.  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  on  applica- 
tion. J.H.  NBLLIS, 

<jd  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


BKIS-KEKPEKS,  T  will  sell  COMB   FOUNDA.- 
TiON  at  50c  per  In  ,  for  br.wd,  and  .55o  for  light. 
All  made  of  refined  wax.    Send  tor  samples.    Sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  kept  on  hand. 
9         A.  F.  Staujtfeb,  Sterlinnf,  Whiteside  Co.,  lU- 
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GLEANINGS  IN  J3EE  CULTURE. 


May 


gcmij  ^durgn. 


Undertliishead  will  be  inserted,  free  of  charg-e,  tiie  names  of 
allthose  having  honey  to  eell,  as  well  as  those  wanting  to  buy. 
Please  mention  how  much,  what  kind,  and  prices,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  general  thing,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  send  your 
honey  away  to  be  sold  on  commission.  If  near  home.  w"here 
you  can  look  after  it.  it  is  often  a  very  good  way.  By  all  means, 
develop  your  home  market.  For  25  cents  we  can  furnish  little 
boards  to  hang  up  in  your  dooryara,  with  the  words,  "  Honey 
for  Sale,  "  neatly  painted.  If  wanted  by  mail.  10  cents  extra  for 
-postage.  Boards  saying  * '  Bees  and  Queens  for  Sale, ' '  same 
pcice. 


CITY  MARKETS. 
New  Yokk— Honey.— We  have  had  a  good  de- 
mand for  comb  honey  in  1  and  2  lb.  sections  the  past 
thn-e  weeks.  We  tind  throughout  the  past  season 
that  the  demand  for  lib.  sections  has  been  greater 
than  for  the  2-lb.  At  present  our  market  is  well 
supplied  with  21b.  sections  of  comb  honey,  while 
the  same  is  entirely  out  of  lib.  sections.  This  goes 
to  show  that  the  lib.  sections  are  exceeding  the  2- 
ib.  in  sales.  This  we  think  is  worthy  ot  bee-keepers' 
consideration.  While  we  do  not  advise  bee-keepers 
using  the  3-lb.  frames  to  make  an  entire  change  to 
1-lb.,  we  do  believe  it  would  be  advisable  for  them 
to  produce  more  of  the  1-lbs  ,  so  as  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  this  size  package.  We  quote  as 
follows: 

Fancy  white-clover  in  1-lb.  sect's, Ifi    ®17 

Fair  to  good  "      "    "         "      13    @14 

Fancy  white-clover  in  2-lb.  sect's, 14    @15 

Fair  to  good  "      "    "         "      12    @14 

Fancy  buckwheat      "1-lb.       "    13    @14 

Fancy  "  "3-lb.       "    13    @13 

Ext'd  honey,  best  white-clover,  in  kegs  or 

small  bbls.,   8  @  9 
"  "  "     buckwheat,      "         "  8^ 

Becsivax  is  scarce,  and  st'lls  readily  at  35  to  37c. 

MCCaUL  &  HiLDRETH. 

Apr.  33,  1884.       34  Hudson  St.,  Cor.  Duane,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis.— Honey.— Our  honey  market  continues 
very  dull,  and  we  think  will  continue  so  until  the 
new  honey  crop  commences  to  come  to  market.  Ex- 
tracted honev  in  barrels  and  half-barrels  is  worth 
from  61/4  to  7c  for  a  choice  article  in  liquid  state. 
Candied  or  low-grade  honey,  6  to  6'/ic  in  a  retail  way. 
No  round  lots  could  be  sold,  e.xcept  at  lower  prices. 
There  is  very  little  choice  comb  h"ney  in  the  market. 
It  is  worth  in  good  order  14  to  15c:  white  clover,  IS 
to  30c  at  retail.  No  trouble  to  sell  fancy  white  clover. 

Bees it'ax. —Stock  of  beeswax  small:  not  much  ar- 
riving, and  demand  fallinsr  otf.  Quote  prim'='  vellow 
at  35(3.  W.  T.  Anderson  &  Co  . 

April  34, 1884.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Milwaukee.— Ho/ify.— The  demand  for  honey  in 
this  market  is  only  moderate,  and  prices  fairly  sus- 
tained, and  the  stock  of  choice  comb  gradually  be- 
ing brought  low.  Choice  1-lh.  sections,  15@16c; 
choice  2-lb.  sections,  l-l®15c.  Extracted,  white,  in 
kegs,  8%@9c;  extracted,  white,  in  tin,  9@10c;  ex- 
tracted, colored,  in  pails,  8@9c. 

Beeswax  wanted  at  3n@33c.  A.  V.  Bishop. 

April  31, 1884.    81  &  83  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Cleveland.— Ho?iey.— There  is  no  change  in  honey 
market.  Best  lib.  white  continue  to  move  off  most 
readily  at  18c.,  the  3-lbs.  move  more  slowly  at  16@17, 
and  second  quality  is  not  in  demand.  Extracted,  no 
sale.    Beeswax  wanted  at  35c,  but  no  supply. 

A.  C.  Kendel, 

Apr.  S3, 1881.  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  BRIGHT-BAND  APIARY. 

FrRIENDS:— The  last  time  I  appeared  under  the 
I  above  head  was  more  than  a  year  ago,  at 
^  which  time,  as  some  will  remember,  I  laid 
much  stress  upon  the  superiority  of  my  queens. 
Well,  now  for  the  result:  Quite  a  number  of  queens 
were  sold,  and  the  next  season  (which  was  last  sum- 
mer) still  a  greater  number  were  sold;  in  fact,  I  had 
orders  for  more  than  1  could  raise;  consequently  I 
have  removed  from  my  old  place  (Greenville,  Tenn.). 
to  this  place,  that  1  might  raise  earlier  queens,  and 
have  facilities  for  raising  a  greater  number  of 
queens.  I  can  now  command  500  colonies  in  the 
qufen  business,  if  necessary.  My  intention  is  to 
produce  queens  not  excelled  by  any.  Price,  untest- 
ed, but  laying,  in  April,  SI. 40  each;  in  May.  $1.35 
each;  90  cents  each  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Tested 
queens,  in  May,  §13.00;  the  rest  of  summer,  fl.75. 
Tbe  above  are  from  imported  Italian  queens; 
queens  bred  from  Kingsley's  improved  bees,  same 
price.  Kingsley's  improved  bee  is  simply  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Cyprian,  Italian,  and  Holy-Land  bees;  and 
in  reality  they  are  ahead  of  any  race,  both  for  color 
and  honey-gathering  propensities.  Sample  live 
workers  sent  for  3c  to  pay  postage. 

All   orders   promptly    attended    to;    safe   arrival 
guaranteed;  full  directions  sent  with  each  queen. 
Address  CHA^.  KINGSLEY, 

6-14bd  Benton,  Bossier  Par.,  La. 

75  STANDS  OF  ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALE. 

Prices,  15.50  each,  with  10  combs  below  and  above; 
without  upper  story,  $4  5U.  Frames  17J4x9i8-  Nice 
combs  —  little  drone.  Bees  bred  with  care  from  im- 
portd  and  choice  homebred  queens.  Reasons  for 
selling,  have  other  business.  Must  be  sold  by  June 
1, 1884.    Safe  arrival  by  express  guaranteed. 

C,  KENDIG. 

7-9d.  Naperville,  DuPage  Co.,  111. 

J.P.Moore, 

Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  K>j., 

has  again  succeeded  in  wintering  all  his  bees,  and  is 
better  prepared  than  ever  to  furnish  nuclei  and  full 
colonies.  He  keeps  none  but  Italians:  and,  that  he 
has  a  hardy  strain,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  had  a  colony  to  fail  to  stand  our  severest  win- 
ters. He  will  sell  full  colonies,  Italians,  during 
May,  in  2  story  Simplicity  hive,  on  9  L.  frames,  at 
only?"  00  per  colony;  hybridi,  5^6.00.  For  full  par- 
ticulars,  and  price  of  nuclei,  queens,  etc.,  send  for 
circular.  9d 

PRICE  THEM  YOURSELF, 

And  send  to  mn  for  hybrids  by  the  pound  in  May 
and  June.  Will  till  the  order,  or  return  the  money. 
9d  M.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Vanceburg,  Ky. 

CHHF  HIVES  cjjip 

I  manufacture  voy  hives  (Root  pattern)  from  first 
common  lumber,  in  a  finished  and  workmanlike 
manner.  Send  $3..50  for  sample  hive  with  frames. 
They  are  neatly  painted  and  lettered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  of  comb  foundation 
and  Apiarian  Supplies. 


CHiOAGO.—Honej/.— Honey  is  sold  in  a  small  way 
nowadays,  package  at  a  time.  Prices  are  easy;  10(^ 
16c  is  the  range  on  comb  honey.  Extracted  is  not 
meeting  with  anv  demand;  have  never  known  the 
demand  to  be  so  light;  7@8c  is  tbe  range.  Beeswax 
scarce  at  30(®37c.  R.  A.  Burnett, 

Apr.  23, 1884.       161  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


9  lid 


STERLING,  WHITESIDE    CO..    ILL. 


SMr.  J.  B.  SiiERRiCK,  one 
of  the 


Detroit.— Honey.— There  is  but  little  change  in 
the  honey  market  since  last  reports,  if  anything, 
the  demand  is  even  les?  sinca  the  advent  of  warm 
weather.  A  good  article  is  offered  at  16@l9e,with 
but  few  buyers. 
Beeswax  scarce  at  35c.  A.  B.  Weed, 

April  36, 1884.  Detroit,  Mich. 


KTO  RKF.- 
•fTi'm-F*  r.5  t-I  ia  of  the  oldest  bee-keepers 
in  Ceiurnl  llliuuis,  is  totally  disabled  by  long-con- 
tinued sickness.  I  am  trying  to  close  up  his  busi- 
ness with  as  little  loss  as  possible.  If  any  of  the 
friends  want  Langstroth  combs,  second-hand  hives, 
or  a  honev-extractor,  I  can  furnisn  them,  and  all  the 
proceeds  will  go  to  him.  E.  A.  GASTM  AN, 

9  Decatur,  Macon  Co.,  111. 

UNPARALLELED   OFFER.— Warranted    Italian 
queens  onlv  $1,00.    Addregs  S.  F,  REED.  North 
Dorchester,  N.  H.  7-13d. 
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NOTES    FROITI    THE    BANNER    APIARY. 

KO.  54. 

SELLING  HONEY. 

fjjHE  one  who  teaches  bee-keepers  how  to  sell 
their  honey  at  remunerative  prices,  performs 
'  fully  as  important  a  service  as  he  who  teaches 
them  how  to  secure  large  crops.  I  know  that  the 
subject  has  been  worn  threadbare;  but  I  do  think 
that  bee-keepers  neglect  that  best  of  markets,  the 
home  market;  or,  if  they  do  attempt  its  develop- 
ment, they  go  at  it  in  a  "halfhearted  "manner.  Aft- 
er having  induced  some  grocer  to  buy  their  honey, 
or  to  sell  it  on  commission,  many  bee-keepers  seem 
to  think  that  their  regponsibility  is  at  an  end;  if 
they  have  effected  a  sale,  their  thoughts  are  apt  to 
flow  something  like  this: 

"There!  that  is  off  mjj  hands,  and  I  have  my  pay 
for  it;  I  don't  know  what  success  he  will  have  in 
selling  it,  but  that  is  his  lookout,  not  mine." 

Never  was  there  made  a  greater  mistake.  Busi- 
ness transactions  are  seldom  long  continued  be- 
tween two  parties,  unless  there  is  satisfaction  at 
both  ends;  and  I  tell  you  that  these  grocers  who 
have  never  handled  much  honey  need  some  looking 
after,  or  there  will  be  some  dissatisfaction.  Let  me 
illustrate.  I  once  left  four  dozen  pint  and  quart 
pails  of  honey  with  a  grocer,  to  be  sold  on  commis- 
sion. The  pails  were  bright  and  shining,  and  the 
labels  neat  and  clean.  When  I  called,  two  weeks 
later,  about  one-third  of  the  honey  had  been  sold, 
and  every  thing  appeafed  to  be  passing  otf  satisfac- 
torily. A  month  passed,  and  I  called  again.  Not 
geeing  the  honey,  I  said: 


"  Why,  is  that  honey  all  sold?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "it  doesn't  seem  to  iell  so 
well  as  it  did." 

Just  then  my  eye  caught  sight  of  it;  the  pails  were 
stacked  up  on  the  floor,  at  one  end  of  the  counter. 
Each  time  when  the  floor  had  been  sprinkled,  pre- 
paratory to  sweeping,  a  fewdrops  of  water  had  been 
accidentally  thrown  upon  the  pails,  the  dust  had 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  upon  them,  and  I  didn't 
wonder  that  "  honey  didn't  sell  as  well  as  it  did." 

Now,  had  I  "spoken  my  mind,"  [  should  have  said, 
"  My  dear  sir,  have  you  kept  grocery  as  long  as  you 
have,  and  not  yet  learned  that  goods  must  be  kept 
neat,  clean,  and  attractive  if  you  expect  to  sell?  Or 
is  it  because  the  goods  are  not  yours  that  you  treat 
them  as  you  do?"  But  I  have  learned  that  it  is  best 
not  to  find  fault  in  such  cases,  so  I  simply  said: 

"These  labels  arc  becoming  soiled;  when  I  come 
again,  I  think  I  had  better  bring  some  new  ones, 
and  re-label  them." 

He  looked  at  the  pails  musingly,  and  finally  said: 
"They  do  look  a  little  soiled,  that's  so;  we  were 
crowded  for  room,  and  I  didn't  know  where  else  to 
put  them." 

The  ne.Yt  week  I  called  with  the  new  labels,  and 
asked  for  a  damp  cloth  with  which  to  clean  off  tho 
dust,  and  a  clerk  was  directed  to  get  a  dish  of  water 
and  a  cloth,  and  to  help  mc.  While  the  clerk  washed 
up  the  pails,  and  I  stuck  on  the  new  labels,  wo  had 
quite  a  chat;  and  I  improved  the  opportunity  by 
giving  him  the  best  instructions  that  I  could  in  re- 
gard to  tho  care  and  sale  of  honey.  When  tho  work 
was  flnished,  and  the  pails  neatly  arranged  on  a 
shelf  near  the  door,  the  proprietor  came  forward 
and  said: 
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"  Well,  they  do  look  better,  that  is  a  fact,  and  we 
will  try  to  keep  them  up  off  the  floor  after  this.  We 
■  are  going  to  have  some  more  shelves  put  up  la  a 
few  days,  and  then  we  can  put  them  up  again  where 
cuatomera  can  see  them." 

Now  was  an  opportunity  to  say  something,  and  I 
Improved  it.  There  isn't  room  to  tell  one-quarter 
what  I  said,  but  I  commenced  something  like  this: 

"Yes,  that's  the  point;  honey  is  not  a  staple; 
people  don't  come  here  regularly  to  buy  it,  as  they 
do  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  flour,  etc.  They  sel- 
dom buy  honey  until  they  see  it,  hence  it  should  be 
kept  in  sight." 

Need  I  say  that  the  next  time  I  called,  "honey  had 
taken  a  new  start "? 

It  requires  considerable  tact,  as  well  as  patience 
and  perseverence,  to  educate  some  of  these  grocery- 
men.  It  will  not  answer  to  talk  to  them  as  though 
they  knew  nothing,  while  you  kiiew  everything. 
They  should  be  treated  with  respect ;  but  tact  should 
be  exercised,  and  no  opportunity  of  "educating" 
them  should  be  allowed  to  slip  by  unimproved. 
Take  pains  to  convince  them  that  you  are  telling 
them  the  truth,  and  thus  furnish  them  with  argu- 
ments with  which  to  meet  the  objections  and  ques- 
tions of  customers. 

Another  point  requires  attention,  and  that  is, 
honey  should  be  put  up  in  such  shape  that  it  will 
give  the  dealer  no  annoyance  or  trouble.  Nothing 
will  turn  a  groeeryman  against  the  business  quicker 
than  will  dauby,  sticky,  leaky  packages,  or  to  be 
obliged  to  dip  out  extracted  honey  into  the  pails 
and  pitchers  of  customers.  Every  retailer  of  comb 
honey  should  be  furnished  with  a  case  having  at 
least  one  glass  side,  and  a  door  or  cover  that  will 
shut  close  enough  to  exclude  dust  and  insects.  The 
Sturwold  case  is  an  excellent  idea.  Extracted  honey 
should  always  be  put  up  in  the  packages  in  which  it 
is  to  be  sold.  In  fact,  every  thing  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  dealer  has  simply  to  hand  out  a 
package  of  honey,  and  drop  the  "change"  into  the 
money-drawer. 

Please  allow  me  to  give  another  illustration.  Hav- 
ing occasion,  the  past  winter,  to  visit  a  town  in 
which  I  had  never  sold  any  honey,  I  put  a  dozen  and 
a  half  pint  and  quart  pails  of  candied  buckwheat 
honey  into  a  valise,  and  took  it  with  me.  Upon  my 
arrival  I  entered  the  principal  store,  and  inquired 
for  the  proprietor.  To  my  question,  if  I  could  be 
allowed  to  show  him  some  honey,  he  asked  if  it  was 
comb  honey.  Upon  being  told  that  it  was  extract- 
ed, he  gave  a  short  '•  No,  I  don't  want  any  more  of 
that  nuisance  in  the  store,"  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  left  me.  Had  I  taken  the  offense,  and  left  the 
store,  that  would  have  ended  the  matter;  but  I 
quietly  waited  for  his  indignation  to  subside,  after 
which  he  came  around  where  I  was  sitting  by  the 
stove,  and  said: 

"  I'll  tell  you,  my  dear  sir,  why  I  spoke  as  I  did. 
About  two  years  ago  last  fall  we  bought  a  large  tin 
can  of  extracted  honey.  There  was  a  molasses  gate 
at  the  bottom  to  draw  off  the  honey.  At  first  all 
went  pretty  well,  and  we  thought  we  had  a  clear 
thing;  but  the  honey  soon  began  to  candy,  and 
wouldn't  run,  and  we  had  to  dip  it  out  like  hasty 
pudding,  and  then  shovel  it  out  like  lard.  After  a 
while  we  melted  it  up;  but,  not  having  things  ar- 
ranged for  that  business,  it  was  quite  a  task;  and 
when  it  candied  again  we  melted  it  up  and  run  it  in- 
to jugs  and  pitchers  and  goblets  and  I  don't  know 
what  all.    Ihave  a  jugfulupat  tlje  hoxise  no\y,    We 


have  sold  some  of  the  pitchers  and  glasses  filled  with 
honey,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  '  take '  very  well,  and 
we  have  quite  a  lot  of  it  yet  on  hand."  Here  he 
brought  me  a  goblet  filled  with  candied  honey,  hav- 
ing a  circular  piece  of  writing  paper  laid  upon  the 
surface  of  the  honey,  and  thickly  covered  with  dust. 

"  I  tell  you,  I  have  had  more  trouble  and  bother 
with  that  honey  than  it  was  worth ;  yes,  twice  over.' ' 

Having  thus  "  freed  his  mind,"  he  gave  me  a  look 
that  plainly  said,  "  There,  now,  what  can  you  say  to 
that?"  I  said,  "il/;/ honey  is  in  such  shape  that, 
even  if  you  should  not  sell  it,  it  will  cause  you  no 
trouble;  but,  after  the  experience  that  you  have 
had,  it  would  be  folly  in  me 'to  ask  you  to  buy  it; 
but  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  I  wish  that  you  would 
look  at  it." 

Oh,  yes!  if  it  would  please  me,  he  would  look  at  it. 
When  he  saw  what  shape  it  was  in,  how  it  was  put 
up,  read  the  labels,  and  listened  to  my  "story,"  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  he  was  pleased.  The  clerks 
gathered  around  and  expressed  their  ideas.  They 
didn't  know  whether  it  would  sell  in  that  shape  or 
not;  it  seemed  as  though  it  might;  but  if  it  didn't,  it 
would  give  them  no  trouble,  etc.  Well,  to  cut  the 
story  short,  permission  was  finally  given  to  leave  the 
honey  to  be  sold  on  commission,  which  I  did,  leaving 
an  invoice  bill.  In  a  week  I  wrote  the  firm  as  fol- 
lows: "I  am  coming  your  way  next  week;  shall  I 
bring  you  any  more  honey?" 

They  replied.  "  Honey  is  all  sold.  Bring  about  as 
much  as  you  brought  before." 

When  I  called  again,  the  proprietor  was  in  a  mood 
to  talk;  but  it  was  in  a  different  "strain."  He  had 
never  been  so  surprised  as  he  was  to  see  how  that 
honey  sold ;  it  seemed  to  "  take  "  right  off,  and  gave 
them  no  trouble  whatever.  We  had  a  long  chat, 
and  I  gave  him  the  best  advice  that  I  could  in  regard 
to  selling  honey.  In  a  few  days  I  called  again  at  the 
store,  when  one  of  the  clerks  said: 

"  Did  you  bring  us  some  more  honey  to-day,  Mr. 
Hutchinson?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "that  last  that  you  brought  is 
all  gone." 

I  went  home  with  an  order  for  nearly  all  the  honey 
that  I  had. 

Of  nearly  every  store  in  which  my  honey  has  found 
sale,  I  could  tell  a  "  story,"  but  the  two  that  I  have 
given  will  serve  to  "  point  a  moral." 

PROPOLIS  AND  SECTIONS. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  former  article, 
that  all  parts  of  my  hives  and  fixtures,  when  they 
are  smooth,  and  touch  nothing,  remain  free  from 
propolis,  "  varnish,"  or  "  bee-glue."  We  never  have 
to  scrape  the  top  or  bottom  bars  of  our  sections,  for 
they  are  always  clean.  Had  I  known,  last  season, 
when  Ernest  was  here,  that  this  subject  was  going 
to  be  discussed,  1  should  have  called  his  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  shown  him  that,  except  where  two 
surfaces  met,  every  thing  smooth  remained  en- 
tirely free  from  propolis.  You  also  speak  of  putting 
sections  upon  the  table  after  the  bees  have  traveled 
over  the  woodwork,  and  varnished  it.  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  woodwork  was  placed  upon  the  table. 
Yes,  with  the  Heddon  case  we  can  use  only  individ- 
ual separators;  but  has  it  not  been  repeatedly 
proved,  that  we  can  dispense  with  separators?  I 
use  no  separators,  yet  my  honey  was  shipped  by 
freight  to  the  State  fair  at  Detroit,  received  the  first 
premiums  in  competition  with  separatored  honey, 
was  shipped  borne  by  freight,  then  carried  12  miles 
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In  a  lumber  wagon  to  our  county  fair,  where  it  found 
a  purchaser.  Not  a  comb  was  broken.  You  think 
the  Heddon  honey-board  too  much  machinery.  Is  it 
any  more  machinery  than  the  perforated  zinc  honey- 
boards,  or  than  separators?  It  is  placed  in  position 
at  the  opening  of  the  honey -harvest,  and  is  not  usu- 
ally again  disturbed  until  the  season  is  over,  while 
wide  frames  containing  two  tiers  of  sections,  or  side 
storing,  require  almost  constant  manipulation. 
You  say,  after  we  once  decide  upon  the  proper  width 
for  sections,  you  can  see  no  great  advantage  in  hav- 
ing different  widths.  True;  buthave  we  jyet  decided 
upon  the  proper  width?  The  majority  of  sections 
in  use  are  probably  nearly  two  Inches  wide;  but 
there  now  seems  to  be  quite  a  disposition  to  use 
narrower  sections,  and  to  dispense  with  separators. 
With  the  Heddon  case  this  is  an  easy  matter;  but 
with  wide  frames  they  (the  frames)  must  be  cut 
down,  or  else  new  ones  made,  and  then,  if  the  chat ge 
is  not  satisfactory,  and  another  change  is  desired, 
these  frames  must  be  thrown  away  or  remodeled. 
You  say  that,  with  the  combined  crate,  you  can  have 
any  width  by  replacing  the  bottom-bars  with  such  a 
width  as  is  desirable.  With  the  Heddon  case  there 
is  no  such  annoyance.  Last  season  I  used  sections 
111-16  inches  in  width;  and  this  season  I  shall  change 
to  VA;  but  it  necessitates  no  change  in  my  fixtures. 

W.  Z.  HUTOniNSON. 

Rogersville,  Mich.,  April  3, 1884, 

Friend  II.,  I  did  not  know  that  it  had  been 
repeatedly  proven  that  we  can  dispense  with 
separators.  Judging  from  the  tons  of  tin 
we  are  constantly  cutting  up  into  separators, 
and  much  of  it  for  old  honey-producers,  I 
should  say  that  it  was  proven  that  there  are 
many  men  of  many  minds  on  this  as  well  as 
other  questions,  although  1  should  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  have  it  demonstrated  that  we 
crm  dispense  with  separators.  Very  likely 
Ileddou's  honey-board  is  no  more  machinery 
than  the  perforated  zinc  honey-board  ;  but 
it  is  a  great  deal  thicker,  and  therefore 
pushes  the  sections  so  much  further  from 
the  brood-nest.  It  seems  to  me  I  should 
prefer  to  have  the  sections  as  close  to  the 
brood-nest  as  possible.  The  h.  hive  has 
taken  the  place  of  all  other  hives,  principal- 
ly because  of  this  very  feature,  if  1  am  cor- 
rect, ^ow,  when  we  use  an  L.  frame  to  get 
our  surplus  boxes  close  to  the  brood-frame, 
why  should  we  put  in  a  wooden  honey- board 
and  two  bee-spaces  besides,  to  push  the 
boxes  away  oft  again  V  I  once  started  to 
make  a  hive  expressly  arranged  so  as  to 
have  the  sections  lie  right  agaiustthe  brood- 
combs,  having  a  very  thin  top  -  bar  to 
the  brood-frame,  in  order  to  get  them  still 
closer.  Although  there  are  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  doing  this,  I  still  think  the  ob- 
ject a  de'^irable  one.*—  In  regard  to  the  zinc 
honey-boards,  I  do  not  think  I  should  use 
them  in  getting  comb  honey,  as  we  have 
never  had  brood  enough  in  the  sections  to  do 
any  harm.  With  narrow  sections  and  no 
separators,  there  might  be  more  of  a  ten- 
dency for  the  queen  to  go  up  into  the  sec- 
tions. I  grant  that,  with  the  Heddon  sec- 
tions, you  can  have  sections  of  different 
widths  easier  than  with  our  arrangement. 


»  The  article  on  papre  306.  from  f ripnd  DoolittiP,  was  received 
after  the  above  was  in  pi-int  You  will  notice  that  his  experi- 
ence corroborates  what  I  have  said. 


HIVES  AND  CASES,  ONCE  MORE. 

ALSO  SOMETHING    IN    REGARD    TO    BROAD  SHALLOW 

FRAMES  CONTRASTED  WITH   NARROW  OR  TALL 

HIVLS,  COMPARATIVELY. 

MjDITOR  GLEANINGS  :— While  making  no 
I  claims  in  this  behalf,  1  have  been  a  bee-keeper 
much  longer  than  Mr.  Hedden;  and  although 
never  a  specialist,  I  have  kept  as  many  as  100  colo- 
nies; and  when  a  boy,  before  movable  frames  were 
Invented,  I  took  from  chambered  box  hives  as  high 
as  1400  lbs.  of  box  honey  in  one  year.  I  have  seen  or 
used  almost  all  kinds  of  hives,  and  have  made  many 
experiments,  and  at  great  cost;  and  I  will  frankly 
say,  that  the  moment  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a 
better  hive  and  case  than  the  ones  1  have,  I  shall 
adopt  them. 

Let  us  go  back  to  first  principles  a  moment.  I 
have  always  claimed  for  the  L.  hive  and  frame,  as 
its  prime  point  of  excellence,  the  large  surface 
above  the  brood-frames  for  surplus  honey.  Like 
Mr.  Heddon,  I  have  never  succeeded  with  side-stor- 
ing in  the  brood-chatnber.  I  have  had  wide  frames 
filled  with  new  white  comb,  and  with  fdn.  also,  re- 
main empty  all  the  season  in  hives  that  were  filled 
above.  Now,  we  can  not  question  Mr.  Doollttle's 
success  with  that  system  as  an  adjunct;  yet  while 
he  has  succeeded  admirably,  I  believe  it  to  be  more 
because  of  his  splendid  manipulation,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  his  securing  the /occ6  to  do  the  work  at 
the  right  time,  than  to  his  hive  and  plan  of  side  stor- 
ing. I  think  he,  expert  as  he  is,  and  a  master,  has 
never  equaled,  with  the  Gallup  frame,  such  results 
as  have  been  secured  with  the  Langstroth. 

We  believe,  many  of  us,  that  he  could  produce 
larger  results  with  the  L.  frame.  If  it  were  to  be  a 
question,  however,  as  between  an  L.  hive  IIJ4  x  18^ 
inside,  and  a  Gallup  hive,  I  should  choose  the  latter 
as  the  safer  and  more  convenient.  Surrendering 
the  vital  point  of  superiority  so  long  claimed  for  the 
shallow  frame  by  narrowing  the  hive,  would  have 
sounded  very  strangely  six  years  ago,  and  it  does 
now  to  me.  No  one  can  question  Mr.  Heddon's  suc- 
cess with  it.  He  could  succeed  with  any  hive.  Nor 
can  we  question  his  preference  for  it.  It  is  true,  I 
have  not  used  it,  but  I  have  observed  its  workings  in 
another  apiary.  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  that  tier- 
ing up  is  essential  to  success  in  any  system,  not  if 
he  means  throughout  the  apiary.  I  notice  that  Mr. 
Doolittle,  in  his  letter  on  page  93,  touches  upon  this. 
Now,  I  do  believe  tiering  up  to  be  essential  to  the 
hi(jhest  success  with  some  colonies.  A  few  years  ago 
I  thought  the  only  sure  way  to  bring  bees  right  up 
into  sections  was  to  use  the  deep  wide  frames,  or 
lift  up  brood  between  them.  Put  on  in  the  center, 
and  limiting  the  number  to  the  strength  of  the  hive, 
with  division-boards,  I  never  failed.  Now,  while,  as 
ageneral  thing,  I  think  I  can  do  as  well  by  just  at 
the  right  time  circumscribing  the  brood-chamber  to 
8  frames,  and  forcing  into  cases,  still  I  find  some  col- 
onies will  do  better  with  the  deep  wide  frames  than 
in  cases,  and  I  use  some  of  them  every  year.  I  have 
found  the  cases  more  convenient,  and  the  honey 
more  evenly  built,  than  in  wide  frames.  With  the 
latter  are  used,  of  course,  hanging  separators, which 
are  of  wood.  I  have  never  found  the  least  objection 
on  account  of  the  outside  sections  being  over  dum- 
mies, and  there  is  a  slight  air-chamber  between  the 
case  and  outer  hive. 

It  certainly  Is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  in  cool 
nights,  when  the  thermometer  runs  down  to  near  33 
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degrees,  that  heat  is  not  lost  through  a  thin  wall  of 
%  in.,  or  to  assume  that  that  is  not  a  loss.  Wbj'!  if 
not  well  covered,  work  above  is  often  stopped.  Hav- 
ing the  cases  well  protected  by  good  quilts  we  know 
to  be  a  great  advantage  in  cool  nights  and  during 
cold  rainy  weather.  But,  one  important  point  Mr. 
Heddon  does  not  touch  upon,  and  that  is,  to  have 
the  room  for  expansion  below,  to  get  the  forces 
ready  for  the  honey-flow.  It  is  dilBcult  to  believe, 
that  as  powerful  a  force  can  be  developed  and  held 
without  swarming  in  an  eight  as  in  a  ten  frame 
hive.  Possibly  as  great  an  aggregate  result  in  honey 
from  a  given  number  of  say  25  original  colonies 
might  be  obtained  by  increasing  stocks  and  with- 
drawing brood,  but  I  doubt  it;  for  I  think  it  is  true, 
that  50,000  workers  at  the  honey-flow  will  store  more 
in  one  hive  that  the  same  number  in  two  hives. 
Voncentratcd  force  counts.  J.  W.  Porter. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  Feb.  21, 1884. 


A  SUGGESTION  IN  REGARD  TO  ARTIFI- 
CIAL  FERTILIZATION. 

SOMETHING  ALMOST    TOO  WONDERFUL   TO  BE  TRUE. 

^^DITOR  GLEANINGS:— I  have  been  a  bee-keep- 
ym  er  since  1872,  atid  for  the  past  eight  years 
have  madebee  culture  my  exclusive  business; 
and  although  I  have  been  fully  alive  to  all  the  many 
new  ideas  and  improvements  in  the  art,  yet  in  no 
one  particular  direction  have  I  given  more  thought 
and  experiment  than  in  that  of  controlling  the  fer- 
tilization of  queens.  I  persisted  in  the  belief  that 
this  could  be  done  in  some  way ;  but  my  experiments 
in  that  direction  invariably  resulted  in  failure,  and 
1  had  begun  to  look  upon  the  occasional  articles  in 
the  journals,  on  the  subject  of  fertilization  in  con- 
finement, with  disgust,  and  upon  their  authors  with 
pity;  and  but  for  an  accidental  circumstance,  I 
should  have  continued  to  look  upon  a  solution  of 
this  theory  just  as  unlikely  as  that  of  ptrpetuttl  mo- 
tion. 

In  September,  1882,  I  removed  some  queen-cells 
from  a  queenless  colony,  with  a  view  of  placing 
them  in  nuclei;  but  in  trying  to  separate  two  that 
were  built  close  together,  I  accidentally  cut  into 
one  (which,  by  the  way,  was  barely  sealed),  exposing 
the  larva  at  the  base.  As  it  was  a  fine  cell,  1  thought 
I  would  try  to  save  it,  as  I  had  often  done  before, 
by  so  placing  it  in  the  comb  as  to  perfectly  close  the 
rupture;  and  as  the  place  selected  for  it  was  in  a 
small  patch  of  drone  comb  containing  unsealed  lar- 
vae, this  was  not  difficult,  as  the  drone  larvse  in  the 
broken  cells  assisted  in  forming  a  cement  that  did 
the  job  nicely. 

Some  days  afterward  the  cell  hatched,  and  the  next 
day— about  18  hours  after  — i  saw  the  young  queen 
deposit  eggs!  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes; 
but  the  indisputable  facts  were  before  me.  In  vain 
I  looked  for  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  phenome- 
non; but  as  1  was  positive  1  had  made  no  mistake 
in  my  reckoning,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  old,  but  none  the  more  satisfactory  one,  that  it 
was  a  "  freak  of  nature,"  or,  as  is  a  more  common 
term  in  bee  culture,  a  "  sport."  Could  it  be  possible 
that  the  embryo  queen  could  have  become  fertilized 
while  yet  in  the  larval  state  by  having  come  in  con- 
tact wilh  the  larvtc  of  the  drone,  and  remaining 
sealed  with  it  during  this  period?  It  did  not  look 
very  reasonable,  certainly,  but  yet  was  it  any  more 


unreasonable  than  any  other  theory  by  which  it 
could  be  explained? 

The  circumstance  which  at  first  seemed  such  a 
puzzle  continued  so  to  occupy  my  mind  during  the 
winter,  that,  notwithstanding  my  doubts,  I  deter- 
mined to  prove  either  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
tneory  at  my  first  opportunity,  and  so  end  the  mat- 
ter. Accordingly  on  the  20th  of  May,  1883,  when 
swarming  had  fairly  commenced,  I  performed  the 
operation  on  three  queen-cells,  varying  In  age  from 
four  to  seven  days  from  the  egg.  inoculating  them 
with  drone  larva;  of  about  the  same  age,  and  await- 
ed results,  which  were  such  as  to  fully  meet  my 
most  sanguine  cipectations.  One  fertilized  in  the 
natural  way;  one  missing  soon  after  hatching;  and 
the  third  laying  after  she  had  been  Imt  17  hours  from 
the  cell!  This  was  enough,  however,  to  prove  that 
the  thing  could  be  done,  and  I  was  more  than  satis- 
fied with  the  eiperiment. 

Of  course,  this  was  followed  by  persistent  experi- 
menting during  the  entire  season,  and  with  extreme- 
ly satisfactory  results.  I  will  simply  say,  that  I 
have  now  in  my  apiary  53  laying  queens,  not  one  of 
which  has  ever  hcen  old  of  the  hive.  These  queens  are 
in  every  respect  first-class;  and  although  they  re- 
main in  the  cell  about  two  days  longer  than  the  usu- 
al time  (they  hatch  in  about  18  days  from  the  egg), 
they  have  commenced  laying  at  from  15  to  20  hours 
after  leaving  the  cell.  There  is  no  way  of  distin- 
guishing their  progeny  from  that  of  queens  mated 
in  the  natural  way,  and  they  in  every  instance  take 
the  characteristics  of  the  parents  as  faithfully.  I 
sent  four  of  these  queens  to  as  many  of  my  bee- 
keeping friends,  with  a  request  that  they  test  them 
carefully,  and  report  to  me;  and  in  no  case  has  any 
peculiarity  in  the  queens  themselves,  or  of  their 
progeny,  been  observable. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  this  statement  will  be  received 
by  many  scientific  bee-keepers  with  severe  criticism, 
and  perhaps  more  likely  with  scorn,  even;  but  if 
there  are  any  who  prefer  to  accept  theory  rather 
than  actual  results,  of  course  they  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  enjoying  their  wisdom.  For  my  part,  I  shall 
accept  the  practical,  especially  where  it  combines 
such  numerous  and  valuable  advantages  over  the 
theoretical. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  that  I  have  never  reared 
queens  to  any  extent  for  sale,  nor  do  I  intend  to  do 
so;  but  as  I  expect  to  continue  my  experiments  still 
further  the  coming  season,  I  will  send  a  limited 
number  of  fertilized  queen-cells  free  of  charge  to 
such  among  our  prominent  bee-keepers  as  will  sig- 
nify their  desire  to  receive  them,  and  who  will  give 
them  a  fair  and  thorough  test,  together  with  a  full 
report  of  the  result  for  publication.         B.  F.  Lee. 

South  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20, 1S84. 

Our  friends  will  notice  that  this  paper  has 
been  with  us  some  months.  At  the  first 
reading  I  had  about  as  niuch  faith  in  it  as  I 
should  have  had,  had  our  friend  claimed 
broadly  that  he  had  discovered  perpetual 
motion.  I  confess  that  1  feel  something  the 
same  way  in  regard  to  it  now  ;  but  when  he 
tells  us  he  has  .')3  queens  fertilized  by  this 
process,  that  have  never  been  outside  of  the 
hive,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  we  do 
not  know  very  much  about  these  things 
after  all,  especially  if  it  sliould  transpire  that 
this  idea  can  really  be  put  in  practice  by  any 
one.  1  think  1  published  an  editorial  a  year 
or  two  ago  about  seeing  a  queen  of  but  a 
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few  hours  old  go  through  the  motion  of  egg- 
laying.  Of  course,  no  eggs  remained  in  the 
cells  after  slie  withdrew  her  body.  1  do  not 
see  any  diiliculty  in  trying  the  above,  unless 
it  is  in  inducing  the  bees  to  accept  and  rear 
queen  larvte  that  has  been  thus  "tinkered" 
with.  If  I  understand  friend  L.,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  scoop  out  some  of  the  milky 
liquid  food  from  drone  larvje,  and  put  it  up- 
on the  larvre  of  the  queen,  and  when  she 
hatches  she  will  not  require  fertilization.  As 
a  queen  ordinarily  does  not  lay  until  about  8 
or  lUdays  on  the  average,  we  should  be  seve- 
ral days  ahead,  even  if  she  remained  2  days 
longer  in  the  cell.  Will  not  some  of  our 
Southern  friends  report  in  regard  to  this  im- 
mediately V  You  will  observe,  the  matter 
can  be  tested  in  say  ten  days  or  less  during 
the  swarming  season. 


FASTENING    FOUNDATION    IN    FRAMES 
AND   SECTIONS. 

SOME  NEW  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  THE   PURPOSE. 

a  FTER  making  and  selling  quite  a  num- 
^h     ber  of   the  Easterday  machines  de- 

'    scribed  on  p.  418,  Vol.  XI.,  we  found 

quite  a  tendency  for  the  tin  points  to  bend 
ovex".  They  sometimes  also  split  out  of  the 
wood.  On  this  account  we  have  thought 
best  to  have  them  made  entirely  of  metal,  as 
in  the  cut  below,  each  point  being  braced 
with  a  little  bit  of  solder,  so  as  to  make 
coming  loose  an  impossibility. 


WIRE-IMBEDDER. 

The  machine  is  made  of  one  single  sheet 
of  tin,  made  something  like  the  handle  of  a 
tea-kettle,  only  narrower.  Where  the  hand 
grasps  it,  a  sort  of  "  boss  ''  is  put  in  to  make 
it  easier  to  hold  by.  After  the  fdn.  is  laid 
on  the  wires,  as  we  have  several  times  ex- 
plained heretofore,  by  a  rocking  motion  of  the 
tool  the  points  are  made  to  press  the  wire 
down  into  the  wax.  Of  course,  the  wax 
must  be  warm  enough  so  that  the  wire  will 
sink  readily.  Our  friend  Oliver  Foster  sent 
us  an  implement  some  little  time  ago  on  the 
same  plan,  only  the  strip  holding  the  points 
was  on  a  straight  line  instead  of  a  curve. 
This  does  the  work  nicely,  but  it  needs  a 
pretty  powerful  pressure  to  sink  the  points 
all  in  at  once ;  while  with  the  machine  shown 
above,  a  small  girl  can  do  it  readily  without 
much  fatigue. 

Our  next  implement  is  a  machine  devised 
by  Mr.  Gray,  and  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Clark  fastener.  It  came  about  in  this  way  : 
One  of  the  friends  sent  us  a  machine  to  be 
worked  with  two  treadles,  which  did  the 
work  so  nicely  that  I  paid  some  ten  or  tifteen 
dollars  for  the  privilege  of  making  them  for 


sale.  Before  we  got  to  making  them,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Gray  said  he  thought  one  treadle 
could  be  made  to  do  the  work,  therefore  we 
have  the  machine  shown  below  : 


GRA\'  S    MACniNE     FOR    FASTENING     FDN.    INTO    SI  C- 
TIONS. 

To  understand  this  you  will  need  to  re- 
member that  the  block  A  slides  in  a  groove, 
and  is  drawn  back  by  a  coiled  spring  E.  To 
use  it,  lay  on  a  section  as  shown  in  the  cut  ; 
put  your  foot  on  the  treadle  until  the  hard- 
wood block  comes  down  on  to  the  edge  of 
the  fdn.,  mashing  it  firmly  into  the  wood. 
You  will  observe,  that  the  treadle  is  made 
of  a  hard  piece  of  wood,  cut  out  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  forked  treadle,  as  it  were— 
one  piece  holding  the  block  that  fastens  in 
the  fdn.,  and  the  other  piece  being  pivoted 
so  that,  when  the  treadle  is  moved  far 
enough,  it  strikes  the  sliding  block  A.  and 
pushes  the  section  and  all  clear  out  of  the 
machine  ;  in  fact,  the  sections  can  be  made 
to  drop  into  a  basket  so  as  to  save  the  time 
of  the  operator.  This  movement  of  pushing 
the  section  out  from  under  the  hard-wood 
block  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  fdn. 
straight  up,  just  as  we  want  it ;  and  when 
the  machine  is  adjusted  properly,  the  sec- 
tions will  drop  into  the  basket  with  the  strip 
of  fdn.  hanging  straight  down,  just  as  we 
want  it  to  get  nice  comb  honey. 

JSlow,  friends,  you  can  have  the  first-men- 
tioned machine  made  at  any  tin -shop  by 
showing  them  this  picture  ;  and  any  tolera- 
ble carpenter  ought  to  be  ab.e  to  make  the 
latter  machine  in  the  same  way.  If  I  should 
stop  right  here,  and  not  give  prices  at  which 
we  can  make  them  for  you,  I  suppose  some 
of  the  brethren  would  think  it  a  great  deal 
better;  and  then  I  should  not  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  using  the  ])ages  of  Glkanings  as 
an  advertising  medium  for  our  own  wares. 
However,  as  a  great  many  of  you  could  not 
get  them  made  at  the  prices  we  can  make 
them  for  you,  even  if  you  did  get  them  just 
right,  I  think  I  will  hazard  giving  prices, 
even  at  the  risk  of  having  it  thrown  up  to 
me  that  this  latter  item  is  only  another 
"  dodge."  The  price  of  the  wire  -  imbedder 
is  15  cts.  each  ;  ^\.'2'i  for  10;  $12.00  per  100. 

The  price  of  Gray's  starter-machine  is  75 
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cts.  each  ;  $6.00  for  10;  $-50.00  per  100.  We 
give  the  prices  by  the  tens  and  Hundreds  for 
the  benefit  of  supply-dealers. 


HOW    TO   ITIAKE  A  HOME-MADE   WIND- 
ITHLiL. 

FRIEND   WHITE    GIVES    US     FULL    PARTICULARS  AND 
DIAGRAMS. 

^HE  description  which  I  give  below  Is  of  a  home- 
made wind-mill.— my  own  invention  and  con- 
struction.   I  use  it  to  run  a  dra^-saw,  to  saw 

my  wood;  also  to  run  a  buzz-saw  for  hive-making,  a 

grindstone,  etc. 


lings 


Description  is  as  follows: 

A— Hub  of  wheel. 

B— Shoulder  on  spokes,  10  in  number. 

C— Wings. 

D— Hollow  s'^aft. 

E— Swinging  crane. 

F— Bevel  ge^rs,  5  to  1. 

6— Pipe  of  w  od  or  iron,  around  which  crane  E 

H— Small  shaft. 

1— Pulley. 

J-C-<.nb. 

K— Lever  for  gearing  and  ungearing  mill. 

L  L— Springs. 

M— Springs  attached  to  corner  of  wings. 

Figure  1  is  a  view  of  the  mill  as  seen  when  in  op- 
eration. A  represents  the  hub  of  the  power-wheel, 
which  has  ten  spokes,  held  in  their  places  by  a 
wagon-wheel  tire  vesting  on  shoulders  cut  in  the 
spokes,  as  seen  at  B.  These  spokes  extend  beyond 
this  tire,  forming  arms  to  which  are  hinged  the 
wings  C.  This  wheel  is  held  in  position  by  a  hollow 
Iron  shaft  D,  resting  in  bearings  on  the  crane  E.  F 
Is  a  bevel  gearing,  5  to  1.  G  is  a  stationary  pipe  of 
iron  or  wood,  around  which  the  crane  E  swings,  al- 
lowing the  mill  to  adjust  itself  to  the  wind,  from 
whatever  direction  it  may  be  blowing.  H  is  a  wood- 
en shaft;  Inserted  in  its  upper  end  is  a  short  piece 
of  hollow  iron  sbaft,  having  its  bearings  in  the  top 
of  the  pipe  G.  I  is  a  drum-wheel  running  a  round 
belt  to  a  grooved  pulley  on  my  buzz-saw  mandrel. 
A  pitman  is  attached  to  the  crank  J,  the  other  end 
to  a  pendulum  that  has  a  roller  on  its  lower  end, 
running  between  two  guides.  My  drag-saw  is  at- 
tached to  this  pendulum  near  its  lower  end.  This 
arrangement  works  nicely.  K  is  a  lever  to  throw 
the  mill  out  of  gear.  L  L  are  wire  springs  attached 
to  another  tire  having  ten  holes  in  it  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart,  through  which  a  ?»  iron  passes,  that 
are  attached  to  the  corner  of  each  wing  seen  at  M. 
When  the  lever  K  is  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
cut,  the  springs  L  are  allowed  to  operate  on  all  of 


the  wings,  by  means  of  the  tire  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, turning  them  in  a  diagonal  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  course  of  the  wind. 

To  throw  this  mill  out  of  gear,  press  the  lever  K 
down  and  in  against  the  shaft  H.  This  operation 
draws  the  wings  back  straight  behind  the  arms  to 
which  they  are  hinged,  allowing  the  wind  to  pass 
freely  through.  It  has  effect  by  means  of  a  wire  and 
chain  which  pass  through  the  hollow  shafts  over  a 
small  pulley  between  the  two  gear-wheels  (this  chain 
has  two  swivels).  Its  course,  after  leaving  the  hub 
A,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  can  be  seen,  that  the  motion 
of  this  mill  is  regulated  greatly  by  the  giving  of  the 
springs  L.  It  can  be  further  effected  by  centrifugal 
force  by  placing  a  weight  on  the  lever  K. 

This  mill  is  on  a  tower  25  feet  high.  The  wings 
are  four  feet  long,  17  inches  wide,  and  sweep  12  feet. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  wind- 
mills, having  built  and  put  in  operation  three  differ- 
ent kinds.  I  have  letters  patent  on  one,  but  none 
pleased  me  as  well  as  this.  Wind  is  a  cheap  source 
of  power,  and  available  to  most  people.  It  is  evi- 
dent, judging  by  the  number  of  letters  I  receive 
asking  for  information  in  regard  to  my  mill,  that  a 
good  plan  for  a  home-made  windmill  is  sought  by 
many.  So,  Mr.  Root,  if  you  will  suggest  any  im- 
provements on  this  mill,  they  will  be  gladly  received. 
F.  C.  White. 

Euclid.  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  April  14,  1884. 

Thank  you,  friend  White,  for  the  full  ex- 
planation you  give  of  your  wind-mill.  I, 
too,  when  a  boy,  made  wind-mills,  and  for 
many  years  of  my  life  made  them  a  study  ; 
and  while  the  one  you  describe  is  very  inge- 
nious, and  will  without  doubt  work  nicely,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  question  a  little  wheth- 
er very  many  of  our  readers  could  make  one 
cheaper  than  to  btiy  it  at  a  wind-mill  lacto- 
ry.  I  see  by  circulars  received  that  they  are 
now  offered  quite  reasonable ;  and  such 
numbers  of  them  are  being  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  that  manufacturers 
have  been  enabled  to  give  very  nice  work 
for  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  money. 
Where  one  has  the  shop  and  tools  and  plen- 
ty of  time,  however,  together  with  the  nec- 
essary mechanical  skill,  no  doubt  he  could 
make  one  such  as  you  describe,  at  quite  a 
saving.  I  notice  that  you  dispense  with  a 
vane  entirely  It  seems  to  me  there  ought 
to  be  some  sort  of  a  weight  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tower,  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  the  wind-wheel.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  using  this  wind-mill  to  run  buzz- 
saws  is  the  uneven  speed,  although  one  may 
get  along  with  this  very  well,  providing  he 
does  not  have  to  employ  hired  help.  In  that 
case  he  might  save  money  by  having  a  stea- 
dy, even,  regular  speed.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  saving  with  wind-mills  in  not  being  re- 
quired to  hire  an  engineer,  or  to  furnish 
fuel;  but  they  seem  to  be  adapted  only  to 
certain  kinds  of  work.  When  I  used  to 
print  Gleamings  by  wind  power,  I  had  my 
press  so  arranged  that  I  could  run  it  by  a 
treadle  when  the  wind  lulled  ;  and  by  prop- 
er mechanism."  w-henever  the  wind  came  up 
to  speed  it  took  hold  of  the  press  and  gave 
me  a  chance  to  rest ;  that  is,  I  could  run  the 
mill  ahead  of  the  wind  whenever  the  wind 
was  too  slow,  Terhaps  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  adapted  to  a  buzz-saw,  or 
other  similar  work. 
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THE  OTHER    SIDE. 

HOW    I    DECREASED    FROM    41  TO  6. 

fHE  charge  against  the  bee-journals,  that  they 
publish  the  favorable  side  of  bee-keeping  in  a 
—  rather  exaggerated  form,  and  that  these  pub- 
lications are  misleading,  because  the  unfavorable 
side  is  not  given,  is,  I  think,  well  founded.  But  the 
fault  is  not  entirely  that  of  the  journals;  for  those 
who  fail,  seldom  report  tneir  failures  for  publica- 
tion. It  is  but  natural  that  we  are  not  anxiouito 
advertise  our  want  of  success.  A  failure  generally 
implies  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  business,  or  of 
neglect  to  put  that  knowledge  Into  practice;  and  a 
large  majority  of  men  are  not  especially  anxious 
that  the  public  should  be  advised  through  the  papers 
of  their  ignorance  or  incompetency.  On  the  other 
band,  every  novice  who  meets  with  some  success 
hastens  to  publish  it  to  the  world,  and  advertise  his 
ability  in  the  business;  but  if  he  fails  next  year,  as 
is  often  the  case,  nothing  is  published  about  it. 
Queen-breeders  and  supply-dealers  are  also  respon- 
sible, to  a  great  extent,  for  the  publication  of  highly 
colored  favorable  reports,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
unfavorable  side,  that  they  may  entrap  as  many  as 
possible  into  the  business,  to  create  a  demand  for 
their  wares. 

A  few  have  reported  the  unfavorable  side  of  bee- 
keeping, and  have  been  placed  under  the  head  of 
"Blasted  Hopes."  I  do  not  like  the  heading,  and 
now  protest  against  being  put  under  it.  You  have 
"  Reports  Encouraging;"  why  not  give  us  "  Reports 
Discouraging,"  instead  of  "Blasted  Hopes"?  You 
need  not  fear  having  your  pages  crowded  with  un- 
favorable reports;  for  though  there  may  be  three 
failures  to  one  of  success,  you  will  have  a  dozen  suc- 
cessful reports  to  one  of  those  who  fail,  for  the  rea- 
son that  I  have  intimated. 

But  I  proposed  to  tell  how  I  decreased  from  41  to  C 
colonies  in  the  season  of  18S2-'83.  In  the  first  place, 
I  will  say  I  am  not  a  novice  —  not  an  A  B  C  scholar 
(it  may  be  that  is  the  reason  for  my  want  of  success). 
I  have  used  the  L.  movable-comb  hive  for  20  years; 
Italian  bees  for  15  years;  have  been  in  the  queen 
business;  put  out  my  circular  with  the  decep- 
tive statements  about  Italians  gathering  large 
quantities  of  honey  from  red  clover,  etc.  I 
did  it  ignorantly  then,  but  know  better  now.  1  have 
read  such  standard  books  on  bee-keeping  as  Lang- 
Btroth's,  Quinby's,  and  Cook's;  and  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  not  having  read  the  ABC  book,  when  I 
state  that  I  have  read  Gleaninos  from  the  tlrst 
number  to  the  last,  and  at  one  time  took  two  other 
bee-journals.  I  mention  this  simply  to  show  that  I 
try  to  keep  posted  in  modern  bee-keeping;  but  I 
have  never  made  it  my  entire  business,  and  consider 
myself  only  an  amateur.  I  have  kept  bees  for  the 
love  of  them  and  the  love  of  honey,  and  have  gen- 
erally met  with  moderate  satisfaction,  with  some 
bad  failures,  as  this  report  will  show. 

Instead  of  beginning  with  "  spring  count,"  without 
saying  any  thing  about  winter  losses,  as  is  usual,  I 
should  begin  with  fall  count  as  I  went  into  winter 
quarters.  In  the  fall  of  1883  I  had  41  colonies;  in  the 
spring  following,  only  six  were  alive— two  very 
weak.  How  did  I  do  it?  I  did  not  raise  queens;  did 
not  extract  from  the  lower  story;  I  did  not  sell  bees 
by  the  pound ;  I  did  not  let  t  hem  starve.  They  were 
all  strong  in  bees,  with  an  abundance  of  honey, 
leaving  400  or  500  lbs.  in  the  hives;  did  not  neglect  to 
prepare  them  for  winter  in  such  a  manner  as  I 


thought  safe  — some  in  various  ways,  in  single  and 
chatr  hives,  all  on  their  summer  stands  as  usual. 
"  How  did  you  lose  them  then?"  Very  easy;  they 
just  died.  "Dysentery?"  Yes,  but  I  can't  say  what 
caused  it  or  what  killed  them. 

Again,  the  6  colonies,  the  spring  of  1883,  I  built  up 
to  12;  bought  2  colonits,  and  made  10  nuclei  out  of 
them  with  Holy-Land  queens,  which  were  ea%ily 
built  up  into  good  colonies,  with  the  quantity  of 
combs  ana  honey  I  had  on  hand;  went  into  winter 
quarters  with  22;  now,  April  10,  I  have  7  left,  witLi 
the  prospect  of  only  4  getting  through. 

Now  allow  me  to  show  how  my  account  stands  in 
due  form.    Capital  invested,  Nov.  1, 1882: 
10  chaff  hives,  at  S3.50  each $  35  00 

40  two-story  hives,  at  f  1..50  each 60  00 

41  colonies  with  bees,  combs  wich  honey,  at 
$500each 205  00 

Extractor,  knives,  bee-hats,  etc 12  00 

Total .?  312  UO 

1882-'8;3.  ACCOUiNT  WITH  APIARY.  Dit 

To  interest  on  investment,  0;i S  18  72 

To  2  colonies  bees  bought 8  00 

To  3  Hnly-Land  queens 5  00 

To  1  bee-journal 1  Oti 

To  35  colonies  lost,  at  f  5.U0  each 175  00 

Total $207  72 

1883-'83.  CK. 

By  350  lbs.  honey,  at  15c $  52  50 

By  14  colonies  increase,  at  $5  00  eaca 70  00 

$122  50 
Amount  to  balance t5  2i 

Total $307  7i 

Showing  a  loss  of  .?85  22,  without  counting  time. 
Now,  I  might  make  my  account  out  in  the  usual 
way  of  Reports  Encouraging  — see  two  reports, 
GiiEANiNOS,  March  1,  page  171,  by  beginning  in  the 
spring  of '83  without  any  account  of  capital  invest- 
ed, or  winter  losses,  and  show  a  very  different  result, 
and  that  without  lying  bad,  by  keeping  back  a  part 
of  the  truth;  thus,  6  colonies  to  start  with  in  the 
spring. 

DR. 

To  3  colonies  bought $    8  00 

To  3  queens  bought 5  00 

To  1  bee-journal 1  00 

*;  U  00 
To  balance I(i8  50 

Total ' S 122  50 

CK. 

By  350  lbs.  honey,  at  15c $  52  50 

By  14  colonies*  inci-ease 70  00 

Total $VZi  50 

Such  a  report  would  certainly  be  misleading.    S. 

Are  you  really  sure  the  statements  in  your 
circular,  about  Italians  and  red  clover,  were 
deceptive,  after  all,  triend  b.  V  Italians 
do  work  on  red  clover,  and  gather  large  quan- 
tities of  honey  from  it.  The  fact  that  some 
seasons  they  do  not  work  on  red  clover 
proves  nothing,  for  the  same  is  true  of  al- 
most all  honey-producing  plants.  I  think 
friend  S.  should  have  avoided  a  statement  so 
unkind  and  uncharitable.  It  would  seem  to 
me  evident,  from  the  face  of  the  report,  that 
the  locality  is  one  Avhere  the  bees  gather 
honey  unwholesome  for  wintering,  or,  at 
least,  very  often  do.  Had  lie  not  requested 
his  locality  as  well  as  name  to  be  omitted,  1 
should  have  been  pleased  to  give  them.— It 
has  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  expres- 

*AiI  are  dead,  but  they  must  be  charged  to  next  year's  ac- 
count. 
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sion  "Blasted  Hopes"  deterred  people  from 
making  reports ;  and  if  it  is  thought  best,  we 
will  change  it  to ''Reports  Discouraging." 
Yon  might  charge  me  with  making  it  my 
business  to  defend  bee  culture.  Well,  that 
is  my  business,  and  I  expect  it  to  be  so  long 
as  I  live,  to  defend  bee  culture  against  un- 
fair or  unjust  charges.  But,  of  course,  the 
real  difficulties  and  discouragements  I  want 
to  have  reported  just  as  truthfully. 


DEATH  FROM  BEE-STIXGS. 

IS  IT  LIABLE  to'  HAPPEN,  AND  WHAT   CAN  BE  DONE 
WHEN  SYMPTOMS  SEEM  DANGEROUS? 

m    FEW  days  ago  I  had  a  woman  helping  me  in 
^^     my  apiary.    She  got  stung  onco  on  the  left 

'    upper  eyelid.    In  ten  minutes  from  the  time 

she  was  stung,  she  was  in  most  dreadful  condition. 
When  stung  she  went  Into  the  house  and  rubbed  a 
little  soda  on  the  place.  I  went  in  after  her,  and 
found  her  lying,  seemingly  speechless.  Her  face 
was  swelled,  and  her  nose  was  completely  closed, 
and  her  throat  nearly  so.  She  was  in  great  paiu.  I 
at  once  applied  a  wet  towel  to  her  head,  and  bathed 
her  face  and  hands  in  cold  water.  This  gave  no  re- 
lief. I  had  her  bathed  in  very  warm  water  and  ap- 
plied towels  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  gave  her 
about  a  gill  of  wine  to  drink.  This  gave  relief. 
After  continuing  for  some  time  she  continued  very 
sick  until  late  in  the  night.  I  will  try  to  give  her 
feelings  in  her  own  words.  First  a  dead  feeling  of 
feet  and  hands,  as  if  her  flesh  were  asleep,  followed 
by  being  very  sick,  and  a  severe  vomiting,  and  then 
pains  all  through  the  whole  body.  She  said  her 
very  heart  pained  her,  and  this  brought  on  palpita- 
tion of  thpi  heart,  and  she  did  seem  to  be  in  a  dan- 
gerous condition  for  about  six  hours.  1  would 
state  that  she  had  helped  me  often  before  in  the 
apiary,  and  I  have  seen  her  stung  as  often  as  live 
times,  and  she  not  leave  the  hive,  and  ho  harm,  ex- 
cept a  slight  swelling  afterward.  Now,  Mr.  Root,  as 
we  have  some  doctors  among  our  bee-keepers,  can 
they  tell  us  why  this  one  sting  came  so  near  killing 
at  this  time,  when  before  so  little  harm?  Are  we 
all  liable  to  the  same  harm?  If  so,  is  not  bee-keep- 
ing a  little  dangerous?  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion,  and  that  of  some  of  the  doctors  too,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  to  do  in  such  cases.  What 
must  we  give  for  a  bee-sting  when  symptoms  seem 
dangerous?  W.  W.  Edwards. 

Abbeville  C.  H.,  S.  C,  March  U,  1881. 

Friend  E.,  although  such  occasions  as  you 
mention  are  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence, there  are  enough  of  them  to  make  it 
quite  desirable  that  every  bee-keeper  should 
know  what  to  do  at  such  a  crisis.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  occasionally  a  bee 
is  found  during  the  height  of  the  honey  sea- 
son, having  an  unusual  amouiut  of  poison  in 
his  poison-sac,  or,  may  be,  having  poison  of 
unusual  virulence.  1  have  been  led  to  infer 
this,  because  once  in  a  great  while  1  get  a 
sting  that  is  extremely  painful.  Ordinarily 
I  may  be  stung  a  hundred  times,  and  pay 
little  if  any  attention  to  it.  But  once  in 
three  or  four  years  I  get  a  sting  that  gives 
not  only  tenfold  more  pain,  but  lasts  a  great 
while  longer.  These  severe  stings,  it  seems 
to  me,  come  during  the  height  of  the  honey- 
flow—  that  is,  I  seldom  get  stings  that  hurt 


very  badly  when  little  honey  is  coming.  In 
the  spring,  when  bees  are  first  set  out,  or  in 
winter  time,  if  they  happen  to  sting  at  all,  it 
seems  to  be  only  about  half  a  sting.  It 
seems  to  me  the  greatest  danger  that  is  to  be 
feared  is,  that  the  swelling  that  often  ensues 
from  a  very  severe  sting  may  close  the  breath- 
ing-passages, or  stop  the  respiratory  organs. 
A  case  of  death  has  been  reported  in  .tng- 
land,  where  the  patient  simply  choked  to 
death.  Very  likely  the  application  of  water 
would  be  beneticial  to  alleviate  the  swelling; 
and  although  I  have  not  consulted  any  med- 
ical authority,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
throat  and  breathing-pnssages  be  kept  open 
by  mechanical  means  till  the  swelling  can 
abate.  A  tube  of  some  sort,  I  think,  might 
be  inserted  in  the  throat  so  as  to  keep  a  pas- 
sage open  to  the  windpipe.  ^Ve  have  many 
of  the  medical  profession  among  our  read- 
ers, and  would  be  glad  of  suggestions  from' 
these  brothers.  I  presume  you  are  all  well 
aware  already  of  my  want  of  faith  in  reme- 
dies of  any  kind  for  ordinary  bee-stings. 
Friction,  or  any  such  disturbance,  is  the 
best  way  in  the  world  to  produce  swelling  ; 
and  although  I  have  tried  great  numbers  of 
remedies,  1  am  more  ti.'-mly  satislied  every 
time,  that  the  best  way  after  removing  the 
sting,  is  to  let  it  alone. 


WALNUT  AVOOD  FOR  SECTIONS. 

ALSO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  CRATES  AND  CASES  FOB 
nONEV. 

5pjP  AST  season,  "as  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
llyil  know,"  our  State  Convention  was  held  at  the 
—  great  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  Exposition  Co.  gave  an  induce- 
ment to  Kentucky  bee-keepers  to  have  a  "honey 
show"  for  one  week.  Knowing  as  I  did  that  thou- 
sands of  people  would  inspect  this  mighty  show  of 
honey,  set  me  to  experimenting  as  to  how  to  get  my 
honey  to  show  to  the  very  best  advantage.  Being  a 
professional  artist,  gave  me  some  advantage  in  the 
effects  of  colors,  one  upon  the  other  when  placed 
side  by  side;  for  instance,  if  we  place  a  light  surface 
and  a  dark  surface  close  to  each  other,  the  dark  will 
appear  darker,  and  the  light  lighter,  than  they  would 
if  only  the  one  color  were  present.  I  took  advan- 
tage of  this  in  giving  my  honey  the  desired  appear- 
ance of  color;  and  as  some  who  saw  the  "show" 
will  remember,  my  honey  in  sections  had  a  peculiar 
rich  creamy  appearance,  not  "challiy  white,"  but  a 
shade  whiter  than  rich  cream.  My  honey  was  in 
planed  basswood  sections,  size  six  to  fill  a  Lang- 
stroth  frame,  as  made  by  A.  I.  Root  (my  favorite 
size  and  shape  of  section).  I  colored  the  sections 
with  burnt  umber  mixed  with  turpentine,  which 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  walnut  lumber,  or  sec- 
tions made  of  walnut  wood.  I  colored  them  before 
putting  in  the  hive.  Honey  in  these  sections  ap- 
pears very  white.  I  then  made  my  crates  a  rose- 
wood color,  rather  red  rosewood;  the  brown  sec- 
tions and  reddish  cast  of  the  crate  gave  the  honey 
the  cream  effect.  I  also  made  some  crates  of  red 
cedar  wood,  which  I  have  now  on  hand  for  exhibi- 
tion, that  gives  a  still  better  effect  to  my  eye.  The 
thought  has  occurred  to  me  since,  why  don't  we 
have  our  sections  made  of  walnut  instead  of  bass- 
wood,  and  stop  cutting  down  basswood-trees.    Wal- 
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nut  lumber  can  be  had  at  all  times  and  places,  and  Is 
much  thenicest  of  any  thing:  for  sections.  Of  course, 
it  is  some  harder  to  work,  but  that  is  a  small  matter. 
This  season  I  shall  have  my  sections  made,  six  to 
till  a  Lanpstroth  frame,  and  made  of  walnut.  What 
say  you,  Mr.  Root?  Will  you  make  them?  I  will 
also  make  my  crates  of  walnut  or  cedar;  that  is,  the 
strips  on  the  front  sides  where  the  glass  is;  topsand 
bottoms  of  clear  pine.  The  effect  is  very  pretty. 
Try  it,  and  see  if  I  am  not  right  about  it.  One  other 
thing:  I  shall  this  season  use  for  starters  in  sec- 
lions  only  very  narrow  strips  of  thin  foundation. 

FDN.  NOT  DHAWN  OCT  BY  THE  BICES. 

For  me,  full-size  starters  of  foundation  won't  do. 
We  have  been  usiner  some  honey  on  the  table  of  late, 
where  full-size  starters  were  used,  and  the  honey 
was  stored  in  the  best  of  the  season,  and  the  bees 
added  wax  enough  to  it  to  make  the  combs,  and  left 
the  foundation  in  the  middle  of  the  combs  just  as  I 
gave  it  to  them,  and  we  scrape  the  honey  off  and 
use  it  and  Iny  the  foundation  away  to  cut  up  for 
small  starters  another  season.  Talk  about  economy, 
who  can  do  more  than  that  — use  the  same  founda- 
tion over  again?  No  patent.  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  others  on  the  subject  of  usingwalnut  seclions. 
Eminence,  Ky.,  Feb. ;!,  18St.  W.  T.  Stkwart. 

Friend  S.,  your  suggestion  may  be  a  good 
one,  but  blackwalnut  is  the  most  expensive 
kind  known  here.  It  is  worth,  in  fact,  from 
-50  to  60  dollars  per  1000,  whereas  basswood 
is  worth  only  18.  We  should  have  to  charge 
for  blackwalnut  sections  from  10  to  15  dol- 
lars per  1000.  In  regard  to  your  fdn.  in  the 
sections,  it  seems  to  me  it  was  not  made  as 
thin  as  it  should  be  ;  and  I  shall  still  think 
so,  even  if  you  did  purchase  it  of  us  We 
are  doing  better  now,  however,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  starters  we  send  out  now  will 
leave  any  noticeable  lishbone,  even  if  the 
bees  should  get  lazy  and  forget  to  do  their 
part. 

CHAFF  HIVES 

Arranged  for  Reversing  Coiiiiuou  Siispoinl- 
ed  Frames. 

THE   WAY  FKIEND  BLACK  DOES  IT. 

'Ipi^'^'^^  ROOT:— I  think  I  have  a  good  thing  in 
JSfJ-  the  manner  of  reversing  common  suspended 
'  frames,  and  must  share  it  with  my  bee-keep- 
ing friends.  1  have  made  and  used  chaff  hives  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  thi-ee  years,  wnich  are  so  arrang- 
ed that  the  frames  in  the  second  story  hang  parallel 
with  those  below.  This  is  accomplished  by  making 
the  second  story  one  inch  longer  than  the  lower  one, 
and  hanging  movable  blocks  in  one  end.  I  send  you 
one  of  the  blocks.  Among  the  advantages  of  this 
arrangement  are: 

1.  The  frames  are  all  of  the  same  size. 

2.  Any  part  of  the  brood-chamber  can  bo  renched 
by  removing  three  or  four  frames  from  above. 

3.  Side  storing  can  be  practiced  with  great  facil- 
ity. 

4.  The  combs  can  be  reversed  in  the  second  story, 
and  the  blocks  which  support  one  end  of  the  frames 
serve  as  spacing-boards. 

!).  Wide  frames  filled  with  sections  can  be  re- 
versed in  the  second  story.  Some  bee-keepers  re- 
move the  sections  from  the  wide  frames  when  part- 
ly finished,  and  replace  them  upside  down,  that  the 
comb  may  be  attached  to  all  aides  of  the  sectione. 


By  my  arrangement,  eight  sections  are  reversed  in 
less  time  than  one  by  the  old  method. 

We  must  have  some  method  of  reversing  our 
frames  at  pleasure;  but  let  us  not  change  our 
frame  one  particle,  in  order  to  do  so.  If  a  change  is 
necessary,  let  it  be  made  in  the  hive,  and  not  tho 
frame.  I  have  no  less  than  seven  different  styles  of 
hives,  but  use  the  Simplicity  frame  in  all  of  them. 

You  made  a  mistake  in  ray  name  when  you  wrote 
the  editorial  referring  to  dronc-triips.  My  name  is 
not  J.  D.  Black,  but—  G.  D.  Black. 

Brandon,  Iowa.  April  12, 1884. 

Friend  JMack  sends  us  a  movable  block 
with  his  letter.  It  is  like  the  spacing-board 
shown  in  our  price  list,  on  one  side,  while  tiie 
other  side  is  rabbeted  out,and  has  a  tin  rabbet 
let  in  which  comes  just  right  to  support  the 
frames  in  the  upper  story.  When  1  planned 
the  chaff  hive  this  was  considered  ;  but  I  so 
much  disliked  loose  blocks  about  a  hive  that 
I  did  not  adopt  it.  Since  friend  13.  proposes 
to  make  it  answer  also  for  setting  frames 
upside  down,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  it 
again.  Of  course,  it  would  contract  the  space 
of  the  upper  story  somewliat.  We  presume 
that  any  who  wish  to  try  this  arrangement 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the  blocks 
of  the  proper  size  to  make  their  chaff  hives 
hold  frames  running  parallel  with  the  lower 
ones.  Friend  B.  has  his  chaff  hives  so  made 
that  movable  blocks  are  needed  at  only  one 
end  of  the  frames.  Very  likely  this  will 
answer;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a 
little  awkward. 

FRIFND    STANLEY'S   AUTOMATIC   HON- 
EV-EXTKACTOlt. 

SOMETniKG  FURTHER  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  IMPLE- 
MENT. 

^■Jp  RIEND  ROOT:— We  have  just  received  Glean- 
ffl ''  INOS  for  April  15;  and  as  you  take  the  liberty 
'  (which  is  entirely  just  and  right)  of  criticising 
the  Automatic  honey  -  extractor,  we  should  like  to 
make  a  brief  explanation  regarding  your  points  of 
criticism. 

1.  You  speak  of  the  great  size  and  weight  of  the 
machine.  We  make  two  sizes  of  can,  the  diameters 
being  20  and  30  inches,  the  26-inch  can  being  for  the 
L.  frame,  or  atiy  frame  not  more  than  9'/^  in.  deep. 
The  30-inch  can  will  take  any  frame  up  to  12  inches 
deep  by  £0  long.  Now,  will  any  practical  bee-keeper 
say  that  a  can  of  either  of  the  above  sizes,  with  the 
crank  at  the  side,  is  not  better  than  a  can  18  to  22 
inches  in  diameter,  with  the  crank  at  top?  As  re- 
gards the  weight,  we  will  say  that  the  extractor  for 
4  L.  frames  will  weifih  complete  about  45  lbs.,  while 
the  large  size  will  weigh  about  60  lbs.  We  do.  It  is 
true,  use  a  much  heavier  gear  than  is  used  in  any 
other  extractor  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  best  things  about  our  machines.  As  the  crank 
is  long,  and  the  inside  work  Is  all  put  up  by  a  first- 
class  machinist,  and  all  the  shafting  is  cold  rolled, 
made  exactly  to  our  order,  the  machine  is  as  easily 
operated  as  any  of  the  cheaper  extractors,  and  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  machine  will  hold  it  still  so 
that  one  heavy  c«mb  put  opposite  to  one  light  one 
will  not  set  the  thing  to  dancing  around  the  room,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  the  light  machines. 

2.  The  expense  of  the  Automatic  is  no  more  than 
would  be  charged  for  other  makes  of  extractors,  if 
the  same  material  wore  to  be  used,  with  none  of  the 
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improvements  that  arc  combined  in  our  machine.  If 
the  machine  is  wanted  for  two  frames  only,  we  fur- 
nish it  for  ■^•2  00  less.  The  extractor  for  two  Lang- 
stroth  frames  costs  but  !¥16  00,  all  complete;  and  if 
at  any  time  it  should  be  wanted  for  four  frames, the 
two  comb-baskets  can  be  added  for  $2.00,  as  all  the 
parts  use  the  same,  and  the  baskets  can  be  put  in 
place  by  any  one  in  ten  seconds. 
.  In  your  remarks  you  forget  the  fact  that  our  ma- 
chines all  have  a  "brake"  that  stops  the  motion 
much  more  quickly  than  any  other  extractor  can  be 
stopped,  and  that  entirely  without  the  use  of  the 
crank.  We  are  receiving  orders  nearly  every  day 
from  among  the  best  and  most  progressive  honey- 
producers  throughout  the  country,  and  wo  trust 
they  will  report.  G.  W.  Stanley  &  Bro. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  April  18, 1881. 

You  si)eak  about  the  extractor  "  dancing 
around,"  friend  ts.  Tliat  reminds  me  that 
friend  House,  who  is  just  now  reviewing 
and  revising  the  ABC  book,  says  he  had 
trouble  in  getting  his  extractor  to  stand  still 
and  firm.  Now,  every  extractor  should  be 
fastened  down  so  it  can't  dance;  and  if  you 
can  not  get  a  stand  that  will  remain  firm  oth- 
erwise, have  it  fastened  against  tiie  wall 
with  some  good  stout  screws,  and  don't  start 
work  till  you  can  \n\t  the  honey-combs  in 
with  nothing  in  the  other,  it'  need  be,  and 
have  every  thing  still  and  solid. 


WIRIIVO    FRAMES    BY  3IEA1NS  OF  BENT 
AVIRE  NAILS. 

A   SUGGESTION  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  MATTER. 

f'  NOTICE  that  some  one  recommended  in  your 
journal  about  a  year  ago,  the  use  of  wire  nails 
Pi  in.  long,  to  be  used  in  wiring  frames.  At  the 
time,  you  recommended  the  use  of  round  pliers  for 
bending  the  nails  into  hooks.  I  tried  the  pliers,  but 
could  not  bend  the  nails  to  my  satisfaction.  Some 
would  be  long,  and  some  short  hooks;  some  points 
would  touch  the  frame  so  that  I  could  not  put  the 
wire  over  them,  and  others  it  would  slip  off  from. 
At  last  I  made  a  tool  like  the  on^  shown  below,  and 


MOFFAT'S  TOOL   FOR  BENDING  THE  POINTS  OF  WIRE 
NAILS   FOR  WIRED  FRAMES, 

it  works  complete.  Hereafter  I  shall  use  wire  nails 
instead  of  perforating  the  frames.  I  can  wire  a 
frame  in  less  than  half  the  time  (after  the  nails  are 
driven).  It  can  be  done  direct  from  the  spool,  with- 
out kinking,  and  the  bees  seem  to  like  it  just  as 
well.  I  think  you  might  be  able  to  make  and  sell 
them  to  the  bee-brethren  for  10  or  15  cts  each.  As 
they  can  go  only  just  so  far  over  the  point  of  the 
nail;  by  giving  them  a  half-turn,  every  hook  will  be 
of  the  same  length,  and  no  point  can  touch  the 
wood,  because  the  thickness  of  the  tool  will  be  be- 
tween the  point  and  the  wood.  If  you  think  this  of 
any  use  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  it,  as  you  may 
think  best,  for  the  benefit  of  the  brethren. 

S.  L.  Moffat. 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y.,  April  3, 1884. 

No  doubt   your  implement  will   answer 


nicely  for  the  purpose,  friend  M.,  but  we  al- 
ready have  such  a  multiplicity  of  tools  in 
our  list  that  we  could  not  well  undertake  to 
furnish  another,  unless  it  is  something  gen- 
erally wanted  by  almost  all  bee-keepers. 
With  our  machinery,  we  Hnd  it  much  easier 
to  wire  frames  by  drilling  the  holes  than  to 
use  nails. 


r»ertainir»g  to  Uee  Cviltxire. 


BEE-KEEPERS     SHOULD      BEWARE     ABOUT     TRUSTING 
THEIR  GOODS    TO    IRRESPONSIBLE    COMMIS- 
SION MEN. 

fCAN  not  help  saying  a  little  more  about  that 
dishonest  commission  firm  that  Mrs.  Axtell 
■  speaks  of  on  page  193.  It  was  very  kind  in  her 
to  speak  so  well  of  their  lawjer,  R.  E.  Jenkins,  and 
I  can  assure  the  brethren  that  he  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  Christian  lawyers,  and  an  eminent  man  in  hia 
profession. 

It  chances  that  I  know  brth  Mrs.  Axtell  and  the 
commission  firm  in  question,  as  well  as  something 
of  their  recent  dealing  with  her;  and  I  know,  too, 
that  while  that  firm  ought  to  be  pointed  out  to  all 
bee-men  who  ship  to  the  Chicago  market,  she  is  too 
kind  to  ever  publish  their  name;  and  once  last  sum- 
mer she  asked  me  to  say  nothing  about  the  matter. 
I  won't!  but  I  have  had  some  deal  with  them  my- 
self, that  I  am  sure  she  will  allow  me  to  mention. 
The  firm,  when  I  first  knew  it,  was  Beek  Bros.;  then 
Beek  &  Clark;  then  Beek  &  Uobinson,  and  now  Beek 
Bros,  again.  In  October,  1878, 1  took  1500  lbs.  of  very 
fine  comb  honey  to  Chicago,  intending,  as  1  had  done 
before,  to  leave  part  with  them  — Beek  &  Robinson 
—  and  part  wit  h  others.  But  Beek  urged  me  so  hard 
to  let  them  have  it  all,  and  he  was  such  a  kind  and 
honest-looking  old  gentleman,  that  I  finally  let  him 
have  the  entire  lot,  even  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
friend  T.  G.  Newman  and  Bradstreet's  Reporter.  He 
had,  before  this,  handled  email  lots  of  honey  for  me 
at  good  figures,  and  he  seemed  to  want  thi?  lot  so 
much:  more  than  all,  he  seemed  to  have  such  love 
for  me,  that  I  felt  as  though  I  would  be  doing  an  un- 
kind act  not  to  let  him  have  it. 

They  paid  me  $2.5  down,  and  by  June  of  the  next 
year  I  had  received  altogether  $90,  and  this  is  all  I 
ever  got.  The  following  fall  I  called  on  Beek,  and 
asked  the  privilege  of  looking  over  his  book  account 
of  the  sales  of  my  honey.  With  a  sickly  grin,  he  re- 
plied that  the  firm  was  then  Beek  Brothers,  and  that 
his  former  partner,  Robinson,  was  out  of  town,  and 
had  the  borks  with  him;  and  that's  all  the  satisfac- 
tion I  had. 

They  paid  none  of  the  freight  charges,  and  the  $90 
was  all  I  ever  received  in  any  shape.  During  the 
time  they  claimed  to  be  holding  my  honey,  I  would 
receive  no  reply  to  about  two  letters  out  of  three; 
and  when  they  did  write,  it  was  short  and  angrily. 
They  knew  they  had  my  whole  crop,  and  handled  me 
as  they  chose. 

It  was  as  fine  a  lot  of  comb  honey  as  I  ever  mar- 
keted, and  honey  was  bringing  a  fair  price.  This 
Beek  frequently  changes  his  position  from  one  part 
of  South  Water  street  to  another,  and  has  an  easy 
way  of  going  into  bankruptcy,  and  forming  new 
partnerships  about  as    often.     Peach-growers  of 
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Western  Michigan  could  tell  some  sorry  tales  of  his 
dealings  with  them. 

Knowing  what  I  do  of  this  man  Beek,  I  feel  it 
nothing  short  of  duty  to  warn  all  shippers  against 
having  any  deal  with  any  firm  with  which  this  Beek 
is  connected.    I  do  not  know  his  initials. 

Medina,  O.,  March  36, 1881.  Walter  B.  House. 
On  page  2(33  of  our  last  number,  friend 
Stewart  gave  us  an  article  in  regard  to  send- 
ing honey  to  commission  men.  That  article 
should  have  followed  the  above.  It  seems 
to  me  yet,  that  there  should  be  some  way  to 
get  hold  of  a  man  who  changes  the  name  of 
his  firm  in  order  to  get  out  of  settling  his 
accounts,  and  i  am  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  warning  bee-keepers  against  a  man  who 
has  been  up  to  that  sort  of  business. 


THE  ISIi.VIND  OF  CUBA  AND  HER  CAPA- 
BILITIES. 

no   BEES  GET   L,AZY    IX    WARM   CLIMATES? 

fAM  not  the  owner  of  this  enterprise.  The  api- 
ary is  owned  by  J.  &  P.  Casanova.  The  Casa- 
— '  nova  brothers  own  large  estates  in  Cuba,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  They  are  American- 
ized Cubans;  though  born  in  Cuba,  they  were  edu- 
cated in  the  United  States,  and  are  enterprising  and 
go-ahead  men.  Not  only  are  they  the  tirst  to  try 
the  experiment  of  keeping  bees  in  their  native  coun- 
try upon  the  most  improved  plan,  but  the  first  in  al- 
most all  enterprises  that  have  for  their  aim  the  im- 
provement, the  advancement,  and  general  welfare 
of  their  country.  With  this  last  enterprise  (bee- 
keeping) they  are  bound  to  succeed.  After  a  two 
months'  experience  here  I  am  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed with  Cuba  as  a  home  for  the  honey-bee. 
For  60  days  there  has  been  no  holding  up  — to-day 
only  repeating  itself  to-morrow;  sunshine  and  flow- 
ers and  honey,  and  the  end  is  not  yet ;  for  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  appearances,  there  seems  to  be  no  fall- 
ing off  of  bloom  in  this  great  hot-house  of  nature's 
own  building,  where  the  desert  winds  that  sweep  the 
plains  and  foot-hills  of  California,  carrying  death  in 
their  very  breath,  never  come;  where  a  six-months' 
imprisonment  within  their  ice  and  snow  bound  walls 
is  not  necessary ;  but  basking  in  God's  own  sunlight, 
365  days  in  the  year,  the  Cuban  bee  works  on,  giving 
the  lie  to  foul  calumny's  polluted  touch,  that  "  bees 
get  lazy  in  a  warm  climate,  and  will  not  work." 
They  do  not.  Let  any  who  have  such  foolish  ideas 
as  the  above  in  their  heads,  come  to  our  apiary  now 
in  mid-winter,  and  note  with  what  energy  they  hur- 
ry to  and  from  their  hives.  Place  a  sheet  of  founda- 
tion in  a  brood-chamber,  the  next  day  finds  it  drawn 
out  and  filled  with  eggs  and  honey,  tells  but  too 
plainly  that  they  have  lost  none  of  their  ambition 
by  being  transplanted  from  the  North  to  this  climate 
beneath  a  tropical  sun.  Never  have  I,  in  any  coun- 
try or  climate,  seen  better  prospects  for  success 
than  I  see  here. 

HOW  MUCH  HONEY  HAVE  WE  TAKEN? 

We  are  not  running  for  honey  this  year,  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  owners  to  increase  this  home 
apiary  to  500  colonies,  then  establish  branch  apiaries 
at  different  points  on  this  vast  estate,  till  thousands 
of  polonjes  contribute  to  the  grand  result.  We  take 
but  little  heed  to  the  exact  amount  of  honey  coming 
in;  but  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  so  thequeeqapan 
l»Yi  ap4  thf^t  wg  JPP7  feaye  broQ4  fo  (iivlde,  }e  ?l?oiat 


all  the  note  we  take  of  it;  but  it  is  honey,  honey,  all 
the  time  — too  much  honey.  Bee-keeping  is  no  ex- 
periment in  Cuba.  For  many  long  years  before  the 
movable-frame  hive  was  invented,  have  these  busy 
little  workers  contributed  their  mile,  in  the  shape  of 
tons  of  honey  and  wax,  to  enrich  the  pockets  of 
man,  and  they  were  kept  (and  are  to-day)  in  the  most 
primitive  way— hollow  logs,  and  boxes  about  Ave 
or  six  feet  long,  laid  horizontally,  being  all  the  hive 
the  native  ambition  has  ever  aspired  to  provide  as 
homes  for  those  th  it  work  so  incessantly  and  un- 
complainingly for  their  benedt.  Their  mode  of  tak- 
ing the  honey  is  as  primitive  as  the  hives.  The  boxes 
being  opon  at  cither  end,  they  smoke  the  bees  back 
to  the  center,  and,  with  long  knives,  cut  the  honey 
out,  in  as  far  as  they  cnn  reach;  then  go  to  the  other 
end  and  go  through  the  same  process,  not  being 
very  particular  whether  Ihcy  get  hU  honey  or  part 
pollen;  and  if  there  are  a  few  sheets  of  brood  mixed 
in,  it  does  not  hurt.  The  whole  mass  is  mashed  up 
together,  and  the  honey  strained  out,  and  the  rest 
made  into  wax.  They  tell  u^,  that  during  this  De- 
cember, or  winter  flow,  they  cut  the  honey  out  as 
often  as  evei-y  15  d;iys,  and,  of  course,  the  bees  have 
the  comb  to  bull  1  anew  every  time,  and  they  get  as 
high  as  V)  gallons  (every  thing  here  being  reckoned 
by  the  gallon).  If  you  wanted  to  buy  feathers  for  a 
pillow,  you  would  have  to  buy  them  by  the  gallon; 
if  you  want  a  turkey  for  Christmas,  or  a  roasted 
swine  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  it's  all  by  the  gallon. 

A.  W.  OSBURN, 

San  Miguel  de  Jaruco,  Cuba,  W.  I. 

Thanks  for  the  interesting  facts  you  give 
us,  friend  O.  We  are  very  glad  indeed  to 
know  that  energy  and  enterprise  are  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  developing  this  land  of 
sunshine  and  tlower^. 


REGARDINO    THE     REPORT     OF    THE 
TORONTO     CONVENTION. 

FBIE>'D    MUTH    OFFERS    SOME    SUGGESTIONS    IN    RE- 
GARD TO  THE  MATTER. 

fj  RIEND  ROOT:  —Unable  to  read  for  some  time, 
I  just  had  read  to  me  the  article  of  March  19, 
—  1881,  of  A.  B.  J.,  headed,  "The  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  National  Convention."  There  appears  to  be 
something  wrong,  which  should  be  corrected  with' 
out  delay. 

When  at  the  convention  at  Toronto,  I  was  under 
the  impression,  and  some  one  told  me,  that  the  sten- 
ographer was  employed  by  some  journal,  and  we 
could  get  from  him  the  report  of  our  meeting  for 
$100.  which  seemed,  to  some  of  our  friends,  an  ex- 
travagant charge.  Not  having  charge  of  the  matter, 
I  dropped  it  and  heard  nothing  of  it  until  by  the 
above-named  article.  I  had  not  supposed  that  any- 
body had  been  hurt,  and  was  only  sorry  that  our 
members  should  do  without  the  report  of  the  con- 
vention. 1  had  stated  to  our  friends  the  amoijnt  of 
money  in  the  treasury  at  the  time.  The  amount 
now  is  .'SKJTOo— ample  means  to  defray  the  expenses. 
Having  been  asked  by  very  many  friends  Jor  the  rcr 
port  of  the  convention,  and  feeling  safe  in  saying 
that  it  will  yet  bo  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  all,  I 
for  one  am  in  favor  of  having  the  report  of  our  Na- 
tional Convention  ac  Toronto  printed  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  a  copy  presented  to  e\'ery  member  of  the 
association,  as  we  agreed  at  the  convention.  This 
you  wllf  Pipage  communjcate  to  t}je  pj-Prps}denti 
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brother  Jones,  an  1  to  the  members  of  our  associa- 
tion. If  ayraeablo,  let  the  proper  party  procure  the 
report,  and  draw  on  me  for  the  money.  It  be- 
hooves yon,  perhaps,  best,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
meeting,  to  print  the  pamphlets  and  mail  one  to 
ov»ry  menaber,  of  which  there  are  105,  according  to 
my  list.  The  treasurer  is  solvent.  Oar  contention 
at  Toronto  was  a  pleasant  affair  to  every  partici- 
pant, and  its  memory  should  not  be  stained  by  un- 
pleasant recollections.  If  some  of  our  members 
have  not  adhered  strictly  to  the  rules  of  business, 
they  were  only  guilty  of  omissions  which  were  un- 
intentional. Every  member  present  had  the  honest 
intention  ot  contributing:  his  mite  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting  to  the  best  of  my  observation 
and  judgment. 

Roping  thut  all  will  be  arranged  with  a  feeling  of 
brotherly  love,  and  satisfactory  to  all,  I  am  very 
truly  yours,—  CnAS.  F.  Muth. 

Cincinnati.  O.,  April  12. 1884. 

There,  friend  M..  that  sounds  jnst  like 
you,  and,  in  fact,  it  sounds  just  lilie  the 
spirit  of  the  convention.  I  did  not  hear  an 
unkind  nor  an  unfriendly  word  spolven  of 
anybody  while  in  Toronto,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  me  a  little  sad  that  there  should  any  un- 
pleasantness occur  after  it  was  all  over.  I 
know  I  was  put  in  as  secretary,  but  I  told 
them  beforehand  tliat  I  wouldn't  make  a 
good  one.  I  did  not  arrive  until  the  meet- 
ing was  well  under  way ;  and  as  the  report- 
ers had  hold  of  the  whole  matter,  I  let  it  rest 
in  their  hands,  aside  from  the  brief  sketch  I 
gave  of  the  proceedings.  Like  yourself,  I 
expected,  too,  the  fullest  report  we  had  ever 
liad  of  any  convention.  In  regard  to  print- 
ing the  pamphlets,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  far  better  to  let  Ijro.  Jones  have  it  done 
in  Toronto,  especially  as  it  would  be  quite 
necpssary  for  himself,  or  some  of  his  men 
bavins  the  matter  in  charge,  to  review  the 
report  and  cross  out  unimportant  matters, 
it  seems  to  me  the  reporter  was  to  take 
down  every  thing  that  was  talked  about- 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  I  agree  with 
you,  friei'd  M.,  that  the  better Avay  would  be 
to  hand  over  the  3100  and  have  the  report 
written  out  and  printed  in  good  shape.  If 
the  funds  of  the  convention  are  lacking, 
several  of  us  can  "  chip  in''  and  make  it  up. 
I  for  one  would  like  to  help.  Your  conclud- 
ing sentence  is  exactly  what  we  want— all  of 
us,  I  think. 

REVERSIBLE     FRAMES, 

A  TJEPLY  TO    THE  CRITICS    AND    THEIR  OBJECnONS. 

f  WAVING  been  greatly  amused  by  reading  the 
}|!  very  energetic  protests  against  reversible 
^  frames  being  allowed  to  enter  into  a  bee- 
keeper's stock  of  implements,  as  thousrh  the  very 
thought  of  such  a  departure  from  the  "  beaten 
track  "  is  dreadful  to  contemplate,  I  have  concluded 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  Friend  Fraden- 
burg,  even,  desires  that  *'  all  bee-keepers  be  earnest- 
ly advised  tint  to  adopt  any  of  them  at  present,  but 
have  a  comraiitee  appointed,"  to  act  as  guardians  of 
the  poor,  simple,  gullable  bee-keepers'  interests; 
and  "ye  editor"  indorses  the  sugjrestion.  Easy  I 
easy,  gentlemenl  Nobody  is  going  to  compel  you  to 
use  reversible  frames,  if  you  do  not  wish  to.  When 
I  discovered  what  I  considered  a  remedy  for  the  sev- 
eral disaivantages  enumerated  by  Mr.  Heddoa  ia 


his  article  in  April  Gleanings,  page  333, 1  innocent- 
ly thought  that  making  the  discovery  public  was  do- 
ing a  little  toward  paying  the  debt  I  owed  to  pre- 
vious discoverers,  and  that  others  would  be  glad  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  practice.  From  the  flood  of 
inquiries  received  since  my  article  in  Gleanings  for 
March  appeared,  I  feel  sure  I  was  not  mistaken  in 
thinking  such  a  device  was  c.illed  for.  That  it  will 
do  what  I  claimed  for  it  in  the  article  alluded  to,  let 
the  testimony  of  the  critics  themselves  answer. 

J.  A.  Buchanan,  on  Dige33t,  April  number,  says, 
"The  combs  were  all  built  up  solid  inside  the  frame, 
and  well  fastened.  *  *  *  By  this  process "  (re- 
versing the  frames)  "it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  all 
your  combs  attached  to  all  parts  of  the  frame." 
Further  along  he  says:  "  True,  all  the  honey,  or  al- 
most all,  could  be  forced  into  the  surplus  boxes." 
But  he  objects  to  having  the  honey  so  "  forced,"  for 
fear  the  bees  will  bo  short  of  '•  winter  stores,"  and 
will  require  feeding.  "That,"  he  says,  "  is  too  much 
work,  and  will  pay  no  man." 

James  Reddon,  in  Gleanings  for  March,  1831, 
page  116,  says:  "I  delight  in  light  hives  in  the  fall. 
When  the  cause  of  it  is,  that  the  bees  put  too  much 
above,  then  I  will  make  up  the  deflcit  with  properly 
prepared  sugar  syrup."  Tbis  state  of  things  he  ob- 
tains by  using  eight  instead  ot  ten  frames. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  in  his  last  article,  Indorses  this 
practice,  which  he  designates  as  the  "squeezing 
process." 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  in  Gleanings  for  May,  1881,  page 
235,  says:  "  If  we  wish  a  good  yield  of  box  honey, 
use  so  few  frames  in  the  hive  that  the  queen  keeps 
them  literally  full  of  brood." 

I  think  this  testimony  would  effectually  answer 
the  above  objection  to  the  reversing  process,  did 
such  objection  really  exist;  but  the  fact  is,  the  re- 
versing process,  properly  managed,  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  prevent  the  need  of  feeding  for  winter 
stores,  as  the  apiarist  can  allow  the  bees  to  fill  the 
extra  combs  at  any  time  when  bethinks  advisable, 
and  still  allow  the  queen  sufficient  room  for  egg-lay- 
ing. Remember,  we  can  and  should  use  more  combs 
when  we  practice  reversing  to  secure  comb  honey  in 
sections.  This  I  consider  an  important  point,  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  estimating  the  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  of  this  method. 

Friend  Fradenburg's  principal  objection  appears 
to  be,  that  using  reversible  frames  will  somehow 
"  knock  the  bottom  "  out  of  the  "  universal  frame," 
or,  as  he  puts  it,  "  It  will  be  like  the  confounding  of 
the  linguages."  What  the  using  of  a  reversing 
device  has  to  do  with  the  size  or  shape  of  frames,  or 
why  it  should  prevent  any  one  from  using  the  size 
that  best  suits  him,  any  more  than  using  Root's 
mecal  corners  would,  is  something  I  can  not  under- 
stand. My  device  gives  the  same  metal  bearings  as 
does  his;  can  be  used  with  metal  rabbets,  or  with- 
out; requires  no  change  in  the  make  of  hives,  but 
will  fit  where  any  L.  style  of  frame  will;  can  be  used 
interchangeably  with  any  other  L.-shape  frame; 
need  not  be  reversed  if  not  desired ;  needs  no  "  nails 
nor  wires"  as  "spacers,"  which  friend  Reddon  ob- 
jects to.  and  has  the  same  "  lateral  movement"  as 
the  Langstroth,  which  he  considers,  and  so  do  I,  in- 
dispensable. F.iond  Reddon  says,  "The  drawbacks 
to  the  reversible-frame  method  are  greater  than  all 
the  advantages;"  but  he  fails  to  tell  us  what  those 
drawbacks  are.  Instead,  he  "supposes  a  case"  of 
the  invention  of  an  "extended  top-bar,"  and  says: 
"Looked  at  in  this  light,  vje  cjisgover  the  inferiority 
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of  reversible  frames,  except  for  reversing."  Where- 
in it  is  "  inferior,"  he  fails  to  explain. 

But  Mr.  Heddon  has  a  "  better  and  cheaper  way  " 
(what  is  the  use  of  it,  if  reversiner  is  of  no  benefit?) 
that  completely  solves  all  the  difficulties.  Let  us 
see  what  it  is.  "  Reverse  the  whole  hive  at  one 
movement."  This  would  bo  on  a  par  with  advising 
one  who  wished  to  relieve  the  queen  from  crowd- 
ing, to  extract  the  whole  hive  at  one  movement. 
Friend  Heddon,  you  must  have  been  poking  fun  at 
Mr.  Baldridge  and  myself  when  you  wrote  that. 
You  are  too  experienced  an  apiarist  to  give  such  ad- 
vice 8Priousl5'. 

Judging  from  Mr.  Root's  comments  on  this  plan, 
page  334,  April  Gleanin<".?,  1  think  he  fails  to  catch 
rtZithe  advantages  proprjsed  by  reversing  the  frames, 
only  one  of  which,  getting  the  combs  built  solid, 
would  be  secured  by  "reversing  the  whole  hive,"  to 
say  nothing  of  its  disadvantages,  and  the  difficulty 
of  its  successful  execution.  C.  J.  F.  Howes. 

Adrian,  Mich..  April  2, 1881. 

Well,  friend  II.,  you  have  made  a  pretty 
able  defense,  but  I  am  afraid  1  shall  have  to 
be  accused  of  "•  reversing  "  some  of  your 
ideas  as  well  as  frames,  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  most  practical  reversible  frame  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  knowledge  is  the  one  men- 
tioned in  one  of  our  editorial  pages.  If  it 
works  as  well  in  our  apiary  as  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  will,  I  think  it  is  destined  to  do 
considerable  ''reversing"  before  we  get 
through  with  it.  We  are  having  engravings 
now  prepared  to  illustrate  the  frame  and 
hive  in  our  next  issue. 


SiWALl,  COLONIES. 

FRIEKD       HEDDON      SPEAKS      A      LITTLE     IN      THEIR 
DEFENSE. 

f|HOSE  who  have  read  the  leading  works  on  api- 
culture have  been  taught,  that  the  golden 
rule  of  bee-keeping  is  to  "keep  your  stocks 
strong."  Now  if  that  means,  keep  a  large  number  of 
individual  bees  in  each  colony,  I  object  to  the  rule. 
If  it  means  keep  a  large  number  of  bees  according 
to  the  size  of  the  brood-nest,  I  agree  with  it.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  can  not  then  agree  that 
we  must  have  large  numbers  of  bees  in  a  hive,  in 
order  to  get  a  large  pro-rata  yield  of  honey.  1  mean 
pro  rata  to  the  number  of  bees.  Let  me  explain  by 
relating  practical  experience. 

Nearly  every  spring  we  have  two,  three,  or  four 
colonies,  and  sometimes  more  that  are  weak  in 
numbers;  that  is,  weak  according  to  the  capacity 
of-our  standard  L.  8-frame  hive.  I  will  now  tell  you 
how  I  manage  such  colonies,  to  avoid  any  loss  by 
their  being  weak,  and  try  to  show  you  the  mistake 
in  Bro.  Doolittle's  argument,  on  page  236,  top  of  sec- 
ond column. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  queen,  two  frames  of 
brood,  and  about  three  pin^s  of  bees  when  the  honey- 
harvest  opens,  in  our  hives,  with  8  combs,  to  consti- 
tute our  weak  colony.  Now  by  its  side  we  have  a 
strong  one  with  brood  in  7  coqibs,  and  usually  8, 
with  the  hive  full  of  bees.  Now,  is  the  Ptrong  col- 
ony, which  hag  about  four  times  the  brood  and  bees 
of  the  other,  going  to  be  any  moi-e  profitable,  ac- 
.cording  to  its  size,  than  the  weak  one?    Let  us  see. 

Now  for  the  management.  Let  us  suppose  we  are 
going  to  run  for  extracted  honey.  The  first  thing 
?fp  must  do  is  to  put  a  super  of  empty  combs,  apd  in 


a  few  days  another,  and  perhaps  soon  after  a  third 
one,  on  our  strong  colony,  when  we  have  a  4-story 
hive,  raising  ripe  extracted  honey  on  the  plan  given 
in  Dadant's  little  book.  Now  let  us  return  to  the 
weak  colony.  We  And  it  with  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  combs  for  surplus  honey,  according  to  its  ca- 
pacity, all  in  one  story,  working  on  the  side-storing 
principle,  a  la  Adair,  Gallup,  Poppleton,  and  others. 
This  liltle  colony  has  brood  to  care  for  only  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  and  they  gather  honey  from  the 
fields,  and  store  it  for  us,  and  make  a  draft  upon  the 
resources  of  our  field,  and  upon  our  capital  in  wood 
and  combs,  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  en- 
tire stand.  Tnis  we  know  to  be  true  by  an  experi- 
ence of  12  years. 

I  remember  well  at  one  of  our  State  Conventions, 
when  I  related  similarly  to  one  of  this  State's  bright- 
est bee-keepers,  asking  him  how  this  coincided  with 
the  golden  rule  of  bee-keeping.  He  replied  that  he 
had,  for  several  years,  worked  in  the  same  way  with 
great  satisfaction.  The  reader  will  notice  that  this 
system  is  adapted  to  an  apiary  equaling  the  capacity 
of  the  field  which  surrounds  it. 

MOTH  WORMS  AND  POLLEN. 

Bro.  Vandervort,  who  has  just  paid  us  a  visit,  is  a 
man  of  over  20  years'  experience,  and  born  with  the 
faculty  of  clo.=e  and  careful  observation,  and  he  says 
that  moths  will  never  breed  iu  combs  that  contain 
no  bee-bread,  and  an  able  writer  confirms  that  the- 
ory, and  I  can  not  remember  of  any  case  to  disprove 
it;  and  may  it  not  be  that  Bro.  Doolittle's  system  of 
partially  storing  comb  honey  in  the  brood-chamber 
has  caused  him  to  have  so  much  to  say  in  regard  to 
preventing  the  ravages  of  the  moth  larvae? 

Dowagiac,  Mich.,  April,  1884.       James  Heddon. 

I  am  aware,  friend  II.,  that  several  have 
taken  the  ground  that  you  take ;  but  I  could 
never  really  understand  how  they  did 
it.  Powerful  colonies  have  always  been 
most  profitable  for  us  ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  aware  of  any  exception  to  this. 
On  one  occasion  we  had  a  hybrid  queen  that 
filled  her  hive  so  full  they  were  almost  ready 
to  swarm  before  the  fruit-bloom  opened. 
This  colony  gave  us  enough  so  that  we  ex- 
tracted quite  a  surplus  from  the  fruit-bloom, 
while  all  the  rest  of  our  apiary  gathered 
only  about  what  they  needed  to  rear  brood. 
At  another  time,  another  powerful  colony 
in  early  spring  gave  quite  a  yield  of  honey, 
and  furnished  four  good  natural  swarms,  all 
of  them  furnishing  more  or  less  surplus. 
This  colony  was  worth  to  us  in  clear  profit 
three  or  four  of  the  rest.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  friends  have  doubled  up,  iu  prepaiing 
bees  in  the  spring,  in  order  to  get  all  boom- 
ing before  the  harvest  carae,  and  then  gave 
us  astounding  rei)orts.  In  the  illustration 
you  cite,  I  should  say  that  a  strong  colony 
would  get  by  far  the  most  honey  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  bees  it  contained. 
Where  thev  get  the  sw^arming  mania,  and 
loaf  around,  and  won't  work,  we  have  a  se- 
rious drawback,  1  know ;  for  a  weak  colony 
that  kepi)s  right  on  storing  honey,  without  a 
disposition  to  swarm,  miglit  go  far  ahead  of 
a  powerful  one  that  would  not  work. — I  en- 
tirely agree  witli  l>ro.  V^andervort  in  regard 
to  the  pollen  business;  but  it  never  before 
occurred  to  me  why  it  was  that  friend  Doo- 
little  was  troubled  with  moth  worms  wheQ 
t^e  rest  of  u§  4i<i  not  fi»(J  any. 
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HOW  MUrH   DOES  A  POUND  OF  HONEY  ! 

<  OST  »  ! 

FHIEND  DOOLITTLE    GIVES    US  "FAX  AN'   FIQGEHS."   j 

£*^N  page  95  of  Gleanings,  present  volume,  Mr.  j 
m    H.  White  writes:  "Don't  we  say  too  much 

~  about  getting  a  big  price  for  our  honey? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  try  to  raise  it  so  we  can  af-  i 
ford  to  sell  it  cheaper?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  It  j 
will  ever  become  the  staple  article  we  wish,  unless 
wecan  sell  very  cheap."  On  the  same  page,  reply- 
ing to  the  above,  our  worthy  editor  says:  "  I  agree 
with  you  in  regard  to  furnishing  honey  at  a  low 
price,  and  have  felt  quite  a  degree  of  pleasure  in 
furnishing  honey  for  only  10  cts.,  in  50-lb.  cans." 

From  the  above  it  would  look  as  if  ive  bee-keepers 
were  asking  an  exorbitant  price  for  our  product,  and 
fretting  i-iclt  out  of  the  sales  of  honey  from  our  apia- 
ries, thus  hindering  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
from  consuming  our  honey,  by  the  high  prices  we 
ask  for  it?  But,  wait  a  moment.  Another  worthy 
editor  speaks  from  page  181,  of  the  Amcr.  ApicuUu- 
rist  for  1883,  and  says:  "After  paying  the  supply- 
dealer's  bills,  the  current  expenses  of  the  apiary,  the 
cost  of  shipping  the  honey,  and  the  demands  of 
those  who  sell  the  honey  for  the  bee-keepers,  there 
is  but  a  small  amount  left  for  their  own  remunera- 
tion for  their  hard  season's  work,  and  the  interest  j 
on  the  capital  invested.  Do  we  state  the  facts  in 
the  case?  It  may  be  pleasing  to  listen  to  the  reports 
rf  large  crcps  of  honey;  but  when  we  sit  down  and 
carefully  estimate  how  many  pounds  of  extracted  or 
cs)mb  honey  must  be  taken  from  an  apiary  of  lOJ 
colonies  to  payihe  expenses,  and  give  the  apiarist 
fair  compensation  for  his  time  and  investment,  a 
great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  picture  is  spoiled." 

Again,  W.  E.  Clark,  President  of  the  N.  E.  B.-K. 
Convention,  says  in  his  address  to  that  convention  in 
lSf^4:  "The  bee-keeper's  calling  is  one  of  sweat  and 
toil;  every  dollar  that  the  bee-keeper  gets  is  well 
earned."  Mr.  Clark  is  a  thoroughly  practical  man, 
and  any  one  who  has  read  any  of  his  writings  can  not 
help  but  feel  that  his  statements  are  practical  and 
truthful. 

Now,  from  the  above  and  other  similar  expres 
sions  which  I  have  read,  I  can  not  but  conclude  that 
we  are  not  thoroughly  posted  regarding  what  1  lb. 
of  honey  costs  us  to  produce  the  same;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  article  is  to  show,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
what  the  actual  cost  of  1  lb  of  honey  is.  , 

P.  H.  Elwood,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  honey-pro- 
ducers of  this  State,  once  said  to  me  that  any  man  j 
who  could  successfully  manage  an  apiary  of  100  colo- 
nies of  bees,  spring  count,  would  command  a  salary 
of  ^1000  in  any  business  he  might  see  fit  to  engage 
in.    This  statement  of  friend  E.  I  believe  to  be  near 
the  truth,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  men,  and 
salaries  obtained  by  different  pei'sons,  during  the 
past  lew  years;  butinorder  not  to  be  considered  ex- 
travagant, I  shall  reduce  it  one-half,  and  allow  ?5i  0 
aa  the  necessary  amount  to  pay  a  man  competent  to 
successfully  manage  an  apiary  of  100  colonies  of 
bees.    Then  we  have  a  capital  of  s^OOO  invested  in 
bees,  calling  each  cohmy  worth  S6  00,  which  would  i 
give  .S3t)  00  in  Interest  to  be  added  to  the  .^.500,  cajling  [ 
the  interest  at  0  per  cent,  and  .-Jl.OO  as  taxes,  where 
our  bees  are  assessed  at  .'J5.00  per  colony,  as  mine 
are.    Then  we  have  s^200  invested  in  hives  and  fix-  I 
tures,  which,  in  order  to  keep  good,  and  renew  them 
when   necessary,  will    require    double  interest    at  i 
)east,  or  13  per  cent,  which  eives  §24.00  more,    ThiSQ  ' 


we  must  buy  or  make  5000  sections  =825;  200  ship- 
ping-cases and  glass  for  the  same,  costing  840,  and 
50  lbs.  thin  foundation  for  sections,  amounting  to 
830,  at  60  c.  per  lb.  To  this  we  must  add  cartage  of 
our  honey  to  the  nearest  city  or  railroad,  costing  me 
811.00,  and  the  rent  of  a  shop  and  grounds  for  our 
apiary,  coating  .¥30  more,  so  that  we  have  8T0O  as 
the  total  cost  of  the  working  of  our  apiary  of  100 
colonics  of  bees.  If  we  own  the  shop  and  land 
which  is  required  for  our  apiary,  the  cost  to  us  will 
be  as  great  to  pay  the  interest  and  taxes,  keeping  it 
in  repair,  etc.,  as  the  rent  would  be  were  we  to  hire 
the  same.  Because  a  man  owns  a  thing  does  not 
make  it  cost  him  any  the  less,  even  if  it  does  make 
him  feel  more  independent.  Many  seem  to  suppose 
that  when  they  own  a  thing,  the  use  of  it  does  not 
cost  them  any  thing;  but  often  a  few  years  will 
prove  that  the  use  of  it  would  have  cost  them  less 
had  they  rented  it.  Thus  we  have  8T00  as  the  act- 
ual cost  of  what  honey  our  IfiO  colonies  of  bees  may 
produce  us.  The  next  thing  is,  to  ascertain  how 
much  honey  we  can  expect  year  after  year  from 
them. 

As  the  honey-production  of  our  country  has  been 
of  great  interest  to  me,  I  have  carefully  noted  all 
convention  reports,  and  also  all  reports  given  by 
practical  and  successful  apiarists,  and  I  find  that 
the  average  yield  of  honey,  year  after  year,  report- 
ed by  thi-3  class  of  individualsi,  in  the  United  States, 
is  not  far  from  50  lbs.  of  comb  honey.  Into  this  es- 
timate I  have  not  taken  those  who  keep  from  3  to  5 
colonies  of  bees,  and  "gush  over  "  with  a  report  of 
from  200  to  3i0  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  made  an  entire  failure 
of  keeping  the  same  number  of  colonies.  Such  as 
these  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  successful  api- 
arists, capable  of  caring  for  100  colonies  of  bees. 
Thus  we  have  5000  lbs.  of  comb  honey  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  our  8700,  taking  the  years  as  they  average 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Now  by  dividing  the  8700  by 
the  5000  lbs.,  we  shall  have  the  cost  of  1  lb.,  which 
proves  to  be  14  cts.;  so  that,  if  the  comb  honey  of 
the  U.  S.  nets  the  producers  less  than  It  cts.  per  lb., 
we  are  keeping  bees  at  a  loss;  and  if  more,  we  are 
making  our  avocation  profitable. 

The  same  holds  good  regarding  extracted  honey. 
The  case  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  that,  per- 
haps, the  packages  both*~for  storing  and  shipping 
cost  a  little  less.  From  a  careful  account  kept 
with  ray  own  bees,  and  a  summarizing  of  reports,  I 
believe  that  about  li  more  extracted  honey  can  be 
obtained  from  the  same  apiary  than  comb,  which 
gives  us  7500  lbs.  as  the  product  of  our  100  colonies. 
The  cost  (8700)  divided  by  this  gives  us  fl'-i  cts.  as  the 
cost  of  one  pound  of  extracted  honey.  By  allowing 
ihe  ij  cent  as  saved  on  the  cost  of  packages  over 
comb  honey,  we  have  9  cts.  as  the  actual  cost  of  1  lb. 
of  extracted  honey  throughout  the  U.  S.  In  this, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Fleming  (page  99)  will  find  an  answer  to 
his  questions  regarding  the  profitableness  of  ex- 
tracted honey  compared  with  comb  honey. 

Now,  having  the  above  before  us,  I  wish  to  say  to 
friend  White,  that  if,  in  order  to  have  honey  "be- 
come the  staple  article  we  wish,"  it  must  go  lower 
than  9  cts.  per  lb.  for  extracted,  or  14  cts.  for  comb. 
It  is  very  poor  policy  for  us  to  wish  for  a  staple  ar- 
ticle; for  of  what  object  would  a  staple  article  be, 
when  we  could  not  live  at  the  price  paid  for  the 
production  of  it? 

To  friend  Boot  I  wish  to  say,  that  I  feel  no  "degree 
pf  pleasure  "  at  havjng  Ifim  sell  a  product  of  mine  8Q 
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low  that  he  can  not  afford  to  pay  me  for  the  same 
what  it  actually  costs  mc.  By  page  212,  Gleanings, 
I  see  he  pays  8  cts.  per  lb.  for  a  nice  article  of  ex- 
tracted honey  delivered  at  Medina,  which  he  sells,  1 
suppose,  at  10  cts.  To  deliver  this  honey  in  Medina 
would  cost  me  1  ct.  per  lb.,  or  nearly  so,  so  that  7  cts. 
is  all  I  would  have  left  for  what  actually  cost  me  9 
cts.  Thus  if  I  were  obliged  to  sell  my  whole  crop 
at  these  figures,  I  should  have  my  whole  salary  cut 
down  to  $'iM  a  year,  as  the  other  costs  for  produc- 
tion can  not  be  reduced.  Worse  still.  I  have  just 
got  returns  for  a  small  lot  of  extracted  honey  sent  to 
New  York,  which  nets  me  only  6  cts.  per  lb.,  so  my 
wases  must  still  come  down  to  .'ii!275  per  year.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  entitled  to  as  good  pay,  after  spending 
years  of  toil  and  study,  sleepless  nights  in  planning 
and  framing  ideas  to  be  carried  out  in  the  apiary, 
and  days  of  hard  work  in  the  hot  sun  in  carrying  out 
these  plans,  as  are  our  lawyers,  doctors,  and  clergy- 
men, who  sit  in  their  easy-chairs  in  cool  and  shady 
offices,  and  have  given  no  more  time  and  study  in 
preparing  themselves  for  their  avocation  than  I 
have.  And  yet  I  am  called  to  come  down  to  a  tithe 
of  their  income,  in  order  to  have  honey  become  a 
"staple  article." 

I  here  leave  the  subject  by  asking  if  our  low  prices 
and  dull  markets  do  not  denote  that  the  production 
of  honey  is  being  overdone;  in  other  words,  is  not 
the  supply  more  than  adequate  for  the  demand,  at  liv- 
ing prices? 

In  the  above  I  said  nothing  in  regard  to  the  rate 
of  increase,  for  at  the  low  price  (!?6.00)  I  placed  the 
bees,  the  hives,  combs,  and  oO  lbs.  of  honey  in  the 
fall,  are  worth  the  ^0.00,  so  that  the  increase  might 
as  well  be  destroyed,  as  sold  at  these  figures. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  April,  1884.      G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Friend  D.,  you  have  given  us  a  grand  ar- 
ticle, and  I  do  not  know  of  any  tiling  we 
wanted  any  more  than  just  such  an  article 
at  this  time.  The  summing-up  of  it  would 
be.  it  [  am  correct, that  we  may  conclude,  as 
a  general  tiling,  comb  honey  is  worth  14  cts. 
])er  lb.,  and  extracted  honey,  i)  cts.  per  lb. 
IE  we  can  make  sales  so  as  to  make  more 
than  that,  we  are  making  a  prolit  on  our 
honey  accordingly.  Your  figures  are  fair, 
and, "so  far  as  I  can  see,  just  about  where 
they  ought  to  be.  1  presume,  of  course, 
some  of  the  friends  liave  divined  that  I  have 
something  to  add,  however,  and  something 
to  bring  up  which  it  seems  to  me  you  have 
omitted. 

]']l\vood  thinks  a  man  who  can  successful- 
ly manage  100  colonies  of  bees  would  com- 
niand  a  salary  of  SIOUU  in  any  other  business 
he  might  see  lit  to  engage  in.  While  this, 
perhaps, is  largely  true.  I  think  there  are 
some  great  exceptions.  We  liave  people  who 
will  manage  lUO  colonies  of  bees  pretty  well, 
l)ecause  tliey  love  the  bees.  We  frequently 
lind  eccentric  school-children  who  excel  in 
mathematics  or  spelling,  or  some  other 
branch,  who  would  not  excel  in  other  things. 
Again,  there  are  many  so  situated  that  they 
could  not  go  away  to  command  a  salary,  but 
could  take  care  of  bees  at  home  very  well. 
A  good  many  women  are  making  nice  in- 
comes with  bees,  who  could  not  work  for  a 
salary  —  Mrs.  Axtell,  for  instance,  our  good 
friend  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  others. 

I  do  not  quite  like  the  way  in  which  you 
pass  over  om'  small  friends  who,  as  you  s^y, 


keep  from  three  to  five  colonies,  and  get 
from  200  to  300  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony. 
What  do  you  say  "gush  over  "  for?  Are 
they  not  doing  well,  and  are  we  not  proud 
of  themV  Why.  I  just  enjoy  visiting  a  bee- 
keeper who  has  live  colonies,  and  has  secur- 
ed 1000  lbs.  of  nice  extracted  honey  from  the 
live.  If  you  look  through  Reports  Encour- 
aging, you  will  find  there  is  quite  a  big  lot 
of  this  class  also.  And,  by  the  way,  do  thev 
not  get  their  honey  cheaper  than  the  propri- 
etors of  100  colonies?  Jlow  about  the  spe- 
cialist just  heieV  Another  thing:  If  we  sell 
our  honey  for  more  than  l»  or  14  cents,  we 
make  a  profit;  and  if  we  make  our  whole 
apiary  average  more  than  -jO  lbs.  per  colony, 
we  also  make  a  i)rolit.  In  fact,  we  standa 
chance  of  making  two  profits,  for  our  honey 
wouldn't  then  cost  us  !»  and  14  cents.  He- 
sides,  friend  D.,  I  know  some  people  who 
would  be  quite  happy  if  they  didn't  make 
over  one-half  of  S-jOU.'OO  a  year.  iNot  only  is 
there  a  steady  stream  of  applications  at  our 
factory  for  something  to  do,  but  men  and 
boys  are  making  journeys  to  Medina,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  situation,  and  liundreds 
would  gladly  go  to  work  for  ^1.25  per  day. 
You  may  say  they  are  not  worth  any  more. 
Well,  as  a  rule  I  think  that  is  true;  but 
what  shall  our  friends  do,  whose  market 
value  is  only  about  $1.2-5  a  day? 

Then  there  is  another  side  still  you  have 
not  looked  at.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
are  spending  their  lives  without  making 
even  a  dollar  a  day.  In  fact,  they  are  more 
in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  they  were 
at  its  commencement.  They  might  have 
kept  bees  when  they  would  otherwise  have 
done  nothing;  and  the  expense  of  getting  a 
start  is  very  little  where  one  is  determined 
that  the  bees  shall  pay  their  way.  Very 
likely,  friend  D.,  you  can  not  afford  to  pro- 
duce honey  at  8  cents  per  pound  —  that  is, 
unless  you  have  some  other  business  that 
yields  you  an  income.  If  I  am  correct,  you 
have  some  other  business,  and  I  think  it 
is  very  wise  in  you  to  do  so.  I  think  a  great- 
er part  of  our  bee-keepers  should  have 
something  besides  bees  to  depend  on.  A 
farmer  who  raises  one  crop,  or  any  individ- 
ual who  depends  upon  one  single  source  of 
income,  is  very  apt  to  be  disappointed.  I 
would  have  a  garden  and  some  poultry,  and 
small  fruits  ;  and  whenever  any  of  these 
sources  of  income  should  for  some  reason 
become  unprofitable,  I  would  amass  my  en- 
ergies and  zeal  on  the  other  lines  where 
there  was  a  good  demand.  This  is  simply 
my  advice  and  suggestion.  Others  may  do 
as  they  choose. 

Bee-keepers  sometimes  have  hard  times  to 
make  both  ends  meet.    Sometimes  a  whole 
season's  work  has  been  a  losing  business. 
Is  it  not  often  so  with  farmers  and  grocers, 
and  even  the  lawyers  and  doctors  and  cler- 
gymen y    Do  they  all  sit  in  "  easy-chairs  "  in 
,  '•  shady  offices  "y    I  know   quite  a  lot  of 
1  them  who  ilo  not ;  and  if  I  am  correct,  there 
I  are  about  as  many  doctors  and  lawyers  who 
j  do  not  get  SIOO  a  year  as  there  are  bee-keep- 
j  ers.  In  regard  to  the  clergymen,  1  was  think- 
•  ing  a  few  days  ago,  and  thinking  of  it  a  lit- 
j  tie  sadly,  that  there  are  so  many  of  whom  it 
can  be  truthfully  said,  "  That  man  used  to 
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preach  once."  Why  don't  they  preach  now  V 
Ihave  wondered  if  it  were  not  because  they 
loved  "easy-chairs"  and  "  shady-oflices " 
better  than  they  loved  the  earnest,  honest 
work  of  saving  souls,  especially  when  the 
souls  to  be  saved  were  away  down  in  the 
social  scale,  and  where  it  was  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable work  to  go  after  them  and  hunt 
them  out  and  lift  them  up. 

-Our  market  reports  in  the  different  jour- 
nals show  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  honey 
sold  for  less  than  8  cts.,  and  I  have  a  good 
many  times  thought  I  was  doing  some  ot-  the 
friends  a  favor  by  taking  their  honey  off 
their  hands  in  to7i  lots,  even  though  I  gave 
them  only  8  cts.  for  nice  honey.  If  they 
didn't  make  it  pay  to  produce  it  at  8  cts.,  I 
presume  likely  they  won't  raise  any  more, 
and  pretty  soon  there  won't  be  any  in  the 
market.  You  know  what  was  said  a  year  or 
two  ago  about  raising  queens  for  a  dollar. 
The  traflic  now  in  queens  at  a  dollar 
amounts  to  thousands  of  dollars  annually  ; 
and  those  who  raise  them  in  large  numbers 
at  this  price  seem  to  be  happy  and  content- 
ed in  the  business,  although  they  may  not 
be  getting  rich  very  fast.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  but  that  a  brother  or  sister  writes, 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  send  me  queens  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  got  to  laying.  Although 
1  take  a  great  number  ot  them,  I  do  not 
dare  to  take  a  fourth  part  of  what  are  otfer- 
ed. 


HIVJCS   FOK  TRANSPOKTINO    BEES. 

Taking  Advantage  of  tUe  Bass^vood  Bloom. 

HOW    SnALT.    WE     CONTRIVE     TO     GET    THEM     MGHT, 
WELL  VENTILATED,  AND  SUBSTANTIAL? 

fiHEIlE  is  a  slight  mistake  in  rry  article  on  page 
2iC,  iQ  regard  to  the  Simplicity  cover,  to  make 
— ■  so  as  to  serve  a  double  purpose.  You  let  me 
Fay,  '•Take  a  Simplicity  cover,  have  a  tin  top  in- 
stead of  the  broad  lioard.  After  nailing  the  rim  to- 
gether, put  on  the  tin  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
taken  ofT  without  much  ti-ouble.  This  will  be  a  cov- 
er for  ventilation  when  the  tin  is  off,  and  a  tight 
cover  when  the  tin  is  on." 

Well,  friend  Root,  I  do  not  know  what  you  think 
of  this  new  way  of  ventilating  bee-hives,  I  think, 
that  for  ventilation  it  is  a  "boss"  arrangement;  but 
the  opening  is  rather  largo  to  make  it  bee-tight  at 
the  same  time.  I  wanted  to  say,  tack  on  a  piece  of 
wire  cloth  first  (and  leave  it  on  permanently);  this, 
if  stretched  well,  will  be  a  support  for  the  tin;  if 
made  in  this  way  it  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
a  tight  cover;  and  also,  when  the  tin  is  removed, 
will  be  a  good  cover  for  admitting  air. 

Marietta,  O.,  April  8, 1884.  R.  Stehle. 

I  caught  your  idea,  any  way,  friend  S.,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  one.  We  are 
talking  now  about  fixing  hives  especially 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  only  diffi- 
culty I  see  with  the  wire-cloth  top  with  a  tin 
cover  to  slip  over  it  is,  that  some  tired  indi- 
vidual might  sit  down  on  these  covered 
hives ;  and  if  he  were  very  heavy  he  might 
go  right  through  the  tin,  wire  cloth,  combs, 
and  all.  Hives  for  transportation  shouldn't 
weigh  an  ounce  more  than  what  is  absolute- 
ly necessary,  yet  they  should  be  strong 
enough  to  stand  handling,  even  when  they 


are  loaded  with  honey.  For  confining 
bees  for  shipment  during  hot  weather,  there 
is  nothing  like  a  sheet  of  wire  cloth  over  the 
whole  top;  and  for  a  powerful  colony  it 
ought  to  be  over  the  whole  bottom  as  well, 
or  pretty  nearly  that.  We  can  fix  it  nicely 
with  the  removable  painted  tin  covers,  and 
we  would  have  these  tin  covers  wired  at  the 
edge  like  dripping-pans,  so  they  would  nest 
into  each  other,  for  convenient  form  for 
shipment.  But  how  about  the  sitting  down 
on  them  V  I  have  just  made  arrangements 
for  importing  some'tin,  manufactured  to  an 
exact  size  for  this  purpose.  I  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  the  expense  down  to  an  even 
10  cents  each  for  the  dripping-pan  covers. 
Wire  cloth  is  now  so  cheap  (only  litc  per  sq. 
ft.  in  quantities)  that  this  will  be  only  a  small 
item.  Now,  how  shall  we  get  a  very  strong 
hive  made  out  of  stuff,  say  |  or  A  in.  thick  V 
Of  course,  such  hives  would  not  be  used  for 
wintering  bees,  unless  it  were  for  cellar  win- 
tering. 


WHERE   OUR   BEE.S  HAVE   DIED,  HOW 

SHALL.  WE  GET  OUR  HIVES  FILLED 

AGAIN  J 

ALSO   SOMETHING   ABOUT  SELLING  AND  BUYING  BEES 
BY  THE    POUND, 
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HERE  has  been  a  great  loss  in  bees  this  past 
winter,  and  the  principal  conversation  among 
*^  bee-keepers  is,  "  How  shall  we  re-stock  our 
hives?  Shall  we  pay  from  8  to  10  dollars  for  colonies 
with  one  or  two  lbs.  of  bees  and  a  queen,  with  emp- 
ty frames,  and  most  likely  with  frames  that  will  not 
lit  our  hives,  and,  consequently,  will  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  frames  of  our  own  size?"  Another  says, 
as  we  can  not  get  good  strong  colonies  (only  8-frame 
nuclei)  can  we  not  purchase  bees  by  the  pound,  and 
queens  according',  and  thus  not  be  cheated?  and  as 
we  have  got  a  plenty  of  combs  and  hives,  not  spsnd 
our  money  for  what  we  do  not  want. 

Will  you  please  tell  us  about  handling  bees  by  the 
pound?  Can  they  be  sent  long  distances  successful- 
ly? If  so,  we  will  most  certainly  buy  our  bees  by  the 
pound. 

Another  subject  I  wish  to  speak  of.  I  see  by 
Gleanings  there  is  a  strong  talk  of  sending  bees 
north  for  the  basswood  honey-tlow.  I  would  say, 
the  county  I  reside  in  corners  on  the  one  that 
George  Hilton  lives  in,  and  that  our  honey  resources 
are  remarkable.  First,  we  have  the  usual  wi.'low, 
tag  alder,  and  otherpollen-bearing  trees  and  shrubs; 
we  also  have  the  apple  and  other  fruits,  white  clo- 
ver, and  on  every  side  of  my  location  the  basswood- 
tree  abounds  as  far  as  any  one  has  thought  that  bees 
fly  as  depicted  in  Gleanings,  except  on  one  side, 
where  the  forest  extends  only  about  one  mile  and  a 
half,  where  has  onc3  been  a  very  dense  forest  of 
pine  timber,  which  has  been  removed  for  several 
years.  Fire  has  swept  througn,  cleauiag  the  ground 
nearly  tit  for  cultivation;  the  soil  being  rich  and 
moist,  white  clover,  red  and  black  raspberries,  also 
blackberries,  grow  in  profusion.  Fireweeds  also 
grow  very  rank,  and  yield  a  vast  amount  of  honey. 
Now  I  woul  1  say  to  the  bee-keeping  friends,  1000 
colonies  would  not  overstock  my  place  in  basswood 
time;  and  if  any  one  has  more  bees  than  he  can 
well  manage,  I  should  be  glad  to  take  100  or  more 
colonies  off  his  hands  for  a  share  of  the  honey.    I 
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will  pay  freiffht  one  way,  reship  the  15th  of  Sept., 
with  combs  filled  with  honey  lor  winter  use,  if  de- 
sired, and  give  tha  owner  all  the  hoaey  obtained 
from  the  basswood  flow,  what  swarms  issue  to  be- 
long to  me,  the  honey  to  be  extracted.  I  should 
prefer  the  L.  frame,  but  do  not  care  what  strain  or 
race  the  bees  belong  to.  S.  J.  Youngman. 

Cato,  Mich..  April  10,  188i. 

Friend  Y.,  we  do  not  have  a  bit  of  trouble 
in  shipping  bees  by  the  pound,  even  to  Tex- 
as, Florida,  and  other  remote  ])oiuts.  AVe 
do  it,  too,  with  nothing  but  the  Good  candy 
—  that  is,  honey  and  pulverized  sugar.  It 
seems  to  me  by  all  means  the  best  way  of 
buying  bees.  especiaUij  if  your  frames  are 
odd-sized.  The  express  charge  on  nothing 
but  the  bees  and  a  light  wire-cloth  cage  is 
very  much  less  than  on  a  hive  and  heavy 
combs,  or  even  a  nucleus.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  it  would  be  the  best  way  to  ship 
bees  to  take  advantage  of  the  bassvvood- 
bloom,  unless  the  one  who  receives  them  has 
plenty  of  empty  combs  to  put  them  on.  In 
that  case  they  would  be  all  right.  It  just 
now  strikes  me,  that  wired  combs  of  i'dn. 
would  be  very  nice  on  which  to  ship  bPes  to 
catch  a  honey-flow.  They  are  very  light, 
very  strong,  and  a  case  to  hold  say  three  or 
four  of  them  might  be  made  so  as  to  weigh 
but  little.  If  bees  are  to  be  shipped  to  meet 
these  honey-flows,  it  is  going  to  be  a  prob- 
lem to  devise  light  packages  to  save  express 
charges.  Your  plan  of  having  bees  sent 
you,  to  be  sent  back  after  the  honey-flow,  I 
do  not  quitcllike,  because  it  leaves  the  way 
open  for  so  much  misunderstanding  and  dis- 
satisfaction. I  think  I  should  rather  buy  or 
sell  right  out.  for  a  tixed  price,  and  have  it 
done  with.  Taking  bees  on  shares,  or  any 
sort  of  a  company  business,  does  not  seem 
to  turn  out  very  well,  so  many  unexpected 
things  come  up. 


ten:  and  if  I  like  them,  I  will  say  so  in  every  letter, 
ifnot,  7iot.  Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

Vermont,  Fulton  Co.,  111.,  April  8, 1884. 

I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
my  good  friend,  for  your  kind  offer ;  but  I 
am  almost  afraid  that  the  friends  who  write 
me  such  long  letters  will  hardly  feel  ac- 
quainted with  you  as  they  do  with  me,  and 
may  be  they  wouldn't  feel  satisfied  with 
your  answers,  as  you  might  feel  inclined  to 
give  them.  I  think  the  better  way  will  be 
for  them  to  write  directly  to  you.  and  you 
can  reply.  We  send  tlie  copy  of  the  A  13  C 
book,  so  that  you  may  be  well  posted  in  re- 
gard to  the  questions  they  will  be  likely  to 
ask.  I  am  very  glad  you  are  in  favor  of  a 
standard  hive,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  Sim- 
plicity bids  fair  to  become  a  standard  — or, 
at  least,  to  a  great  extent ;  for  almost  all  hive 
manufacturers  are  now  furnishing  either 
the  Simplicity  hive,  or  a  hive  on  the  jreneral 
plan  of  tlie  Simplicity,  but  perhaps  with 
some  of  their  own  modifications.  Even  our 
friends  who  have  so  long  adhered  to  the 
closed-end  Quinby  frame  are  now,  at  least 
some  of  them,  adopting  a  hive  that  is,  so  far 
I  as  dimensions  are  concerned,  externally  and 
internally,  the  Simplicity  exactly.  The  hive 
noticed  in  this  number,  from  O.  J.  Ilether- 
ington,  illustrates  the  point.  Below  we  give 
a  picture  of  the  Simplicity  hive  as  it  is  made 
by  friend  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  : 
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A  PROFFEK  OF  HELP. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

fWtSH  you  would  send  me  those  letters  from  be- 
ginners to  answer,  page  245.  I  feel  sorry  for 
■  beginners,  and  would  like  to  help  them  by  tell- 
ing them  "  how  not  to  do  it."  I  will  not  charge  any 
thing,  but  must  be  furnished  with  stationery  and 
stamps.  I  love  to  write  letters  and  give  people  ad- 
vice. I  make  this  offer  on  trial,  and  If  I  get  more 
on  my  hands  than  I  can  attend  to,  I  will  beg  you  to 
stop  sending  them.  I  ought  to  see  a  copy  of  your 
ABC  book,  so  that  I  can  conscientiously  recom- 
mend it,  if  I  think  it  good,  and  I  believe  it  is,  from 
the  reports  I  see  in  Gleanings  concerning  it.  I  be- 
lieve I  know  all  that  any  beginner  need  know  about 
bees,  and  I  like  to  tell  it.  I  sold  a  swarm  of  Italians 
last  Monday  to  a  woman,  end  aftertelling  her  how 
to  do  when  they  swarm,  I  gave  her  two  copies  of 
Gleanings,  and  she  seemed  surprised  that  there 
should  be  papers  devoted  exclusively  to  bee  culture. 
And  when  I  began  bee-work,  fourteen  years  ago,  I 
did  not  know  there  was  such  a  paper  in  the  world.  I 
had  the  bee  fever  in  its  worst  form,  and  I  wanted  to 
ask  hundreds  of  questions,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
answer  me.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  standard  hive.  Will 
it  be  tlje  Simplicity?    Two  cjays  ago  I  sent  to  you  for 


simplicity  hive  as  made  bv  friend  viallon. 

Our  friends  will  notice  that  friend  V.  makes 
a  bottom-board  different  from  the  cover ; 
that  is,  it  has  only  cleats  on  it,  back  and 
front.  My  objection  to  thi^  is,  that  in  our 
locality  it  leaves  an  opening  for  toads  to  get 
under,  and  we  do  not  want  any  such  chaps 
under  our  hives.  If  we  close  up  this  open- 
ing we  shall  have  a  bottom  so  near  like  a 
cover  that  I  have  thought  it  best  to  make 
them  exactly  alike,  so  they  may  be  inter- 
changeable. Aside  from  the  bottom-board, 
the  bevel  to  exclude  rain,  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  hive,  is  a  little  ditt'erent  from  ours. 
The  front  and  back  are  just  as  we  make 
them,  but  the  sides  are  rabbeted,  instead  of 
beveled.  The  question  has  frequently  been 
asked  me  why  I  don't  have  the  Simplicity 
cevers  and  upper  stories  sit  on  to  each  other 
with  a  plain  rabbet,  as  box  covers  are  often 
made.  My  objection  to  this  in  place  of  the 
bevel  is  that  there  would  then  be  a  chance 
for  them  to  stick  together ;  whereas,  with 
our  arrangement  there  can  be  no  sticking, 
even  if  there  should  be  some  variation  in 
hives  and  covers. 
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From    Different  Fields. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  MAKING   FDN. 

SAM  using  one  of  your  C-inch  mills,  and  it  is  just 
going  nicely.  I  had  trouble  at  first,  as  the  rolls 
wfi-e  rough;  but  now  it  goes  well.  I  am  using 
the  oiiginal  Oincih  mill  1  got  of  you  some  time  ago; 
have  not  had  f/ny  complaint  about  the  bees  not 
working  it  out.  I  have  about  1000  combs  ( f  fdn. 
built  out  from  it,  and  perfect.  1  use  a  table  to  the  fl- 
inch; lay  a  sheet  on  straight,  and  it  goes  through 
straight.  I  have  not  had  to  adjust  the  rolls  for  a 
long  time.  They  are  always  ready.  1  dip  the  thin 
edge  in  cool  water  before  entering  between  the 
rolls,  and  they  don't  stick.  1  use  soap  root  boiled 
down,  then  thinned  about  as  I  think  right,  and  I 
have  no  sticking  to  the  rolls.  The  sccrrt  is,  that  I 
fit  a  piece  of  wood  li  inch  over  the  top  roll,  whole 
length,  with  pieces  of  f  ponge  so  fastened  that  they 
brush  the  upper  roll,  and  take  th  '  raoi.sture,  and 
hold  it  so  the  top  roll  is  always  wet.  Could  you  in- 
corporate a  long  brush  instead  of  the  sponge,  to 
bear  on  the  top  of  the  top  roll,  to  take  the  water  and 
hold  it  to  keep  the  top  roll  always  wet?  The  trouble 
has  generally  been  with  me,  with  the  top  roll.  It 
would  get  dry  before  the  sheet  was  through.  1  use 
an  easel  for  holding  two  sheets  near  the  stove,  on  an 
incline,  thick  end  down,  and  nearest  to  the  stove.  It 
will  soften  fast  enough  to  make  lively  work  for  two 
to  run  the  mill.  I  put  on  a  dozen  or  two  sheets  at  a 
time,  and  a  good  heat,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
cool.  The  dipping-boilers  don't  need  divisions.  1 
took  mine  out.  The  bottom  ot  the  bnik-rs  should  be 
smaller  than  the  top,  so  that,  when  through  dipping, 
we  can  place  the  boiler  on  the  stove  to  heat  the  wax, 
then  let  it  cool;  and  when  cool,  take  it  out  and  re- 
move any  sediment  at  the  bottom.  A  little  hot  wa- 
ter at  the  bottom  of  the  dipping-boiler  prevents  cah- 
in{j  at  the  bottom,  and  keeps  wax  in  condition  for 
dipping  longer. 

Wax  is  high  and  ecurce.  I  paid  27'2  ntuKMcts.  in 
San  Francisco. 

More  rain;  ground  soaked:  bees  swarming. 

Napa  City,  Cal.,  Apr.  12, 188t.  J.  D.  Enas. 

Friend  K.  uses  the  soap  root,  which  is 
natural  to  his  region.  We  luive  used  soap 
bark  and  a  great  many  other  lubricators, 
but  now  prefer  common  starch.  Very  like- 
ly a  row  of  sponges,  or  a  brush  along  the  top 
roll,  to  keep  it  lubricated,  would  be  a  good 
idea.  The  suggestions  in  regard  to  having 
the  dipping  -  tanks  made  tapering  may  be  a 
good  one  ;  but  we  always  pour  out  the  wax, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  cool  in  these  tanks. 
— Tlie  objection  to  putting  in  thumb-screws 
to  adjust  the  tiiickness  of  the  fdn.  is,  that 
the  hands  would  be  all  the  time  turning 
them.— Fi  lend  E.,  we  think  you  very  fortu- 
nate indeed  if  jou  can  get  wax  froiii  '2,11  to 
30  cts.  Wc  are  glad  to  get  it  for  33  cash  or 
3o  trade ;  and  for  very  nice  clear  cakes  of 
bright  yellow,  we  would  pay  35  cts.  cash. 


REVEUMBLE  FR.^MES;  DOES  FDN.  PAY  IN  BUOOD- 
FRAMES? 

I  Still  think  the  best  reversing  device  is  like  the 
sample  I  sent  you  some  time  ago,  to  slip  on  top  and 
bottom  bar  like  a  lid  op  a  feet  cage,    put  after  be^ 


ing  said  what  there  has  been,  I  have  decided  to  wait 
till  the  problem  is  better  soh-ed.  However,  I  am 
satisfied  a  reversible  frame  has  decided  advantages 
for  raising  comb  honey.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
you  turn  a  Simplicity  hive  over,  without  letting  the 
rain  run  in  at  the  bevels.  I  turned  one  over  and 
cut  grooves  in  the  lower  ends:  fastened  frames  in: 
turned  back  and  put  a  crate  on  top  of  bottom-bars, 
and  it  worked  well  enough;  but  1  tear  it  is  getting  to 
be  too  much  fixing,  and  perhups  the  reversing  de- 
vices are  too.  However,  it  is  a  trood  way  In  having 
foundation  built  out.  And,  by  the  waj.howis  it 
that,  while  we  are  fussing  with  fdn.,  feeders,  etc., 
there  are  those  who  use  them  litile,  and  certainly 
their  reports  yes^r  after  year  fhow  that  they  are 
making  their  business  paj  'f  G.  M.  Doolittle  says  be 
has  never  used  10  lbs.  of  fdn.  in  brood-frames. 
Marihallville,  O  ,  April  1).  C.  Weckesskr. 

It  is  true,  friend  W.,  that  if  you  turn  a 
Simplicity  hive  over,  the  rain  will  run  in  at 
the  joints  ;  but  for  that  matter,  a  great 
many  use  hives  tiered  up  one  above  another, 
sitting  squarely  on  each  other  without  any 
bevels  at  all  to  keep  the  water  out.  If  friend 
Doolittle  says  he  has  never  used  10  lbs.  of 
fdn,  in  brood-frames,  I  should  say  that  he 
has  never  accomplished  nearly  what  he 
might  do.  Perhaps  it  may  be  explained  in 
this  way  :  That  he  ha:}  plenty  of  nice  brood- 
combs  from  year  to  year,  and  iherelorehas 
no  occasion  to  have  new  ones  built.  He 
does  not  sell  bees,  as  we  do,  you  know.  If 
friend  D.  were  commencing  with  half  a  doz- 
en colonies,  and  wished  to  build  up  to  100  or 
more,  my  opinion  is,  that  he  could  afford  to 
use  fdn.  for  brood-apartments,  even  if  it 
cost  him  82.00  per  lb.  Of  course,  he  or  any 
one  else  has  a  right  to  a  different  opinion,  if 
he  chooses.         

nONEV-DEW  FROM  PEACH-LEAVES. 

April  4lh  my  bees  worked  on  the  joung  peach 
limbs  and  leaves;  again  on  the  9th;  the  day  was 
cloudy,  with  gentle  north  wind.  The  bees  worked 
very  busily  all  day  on  peach-leaves,  almost  neglect- 
ing black  and  red  haw,  both  of  which  arc  now  in  full 
bloom,  and  not  far  away.  Was  it  honey-dew?  I 
never  saw  the  like  before.  Last  year  I  took  lessons 
in  bee-keeping  from  your  old  friend  Daniel  Kepler. 
ARCn.  A.  MooRE. 

Hubbard  City,  Texas,  April  11, 1884. 

I  suppose  it  was  honey-dew,  friend  M. 
Did  you  look  carefully  to  see  if  there  were 
any  aphides  on  or  about  the  leaves?  If 
there  were  none,  we  shall  have  to  conclude 
it  was  an  exudation  of  another  kind,  from 
the  leaf  itself. 

GRANULATED  SUGAR  FOR   FK.EDING  BKES. 

On  page  140  I  see  you  recommend  granulated  su- 
gar for  feeding.  If  it  is  intended  to  b'j  stirred  into 
honey,  for  any  benetlt  it  will  be  to  the  bees,  from  ex- 
perience I  would  as  soon  have  so  much  sand.  The 
sugar  will  not  dissolve,  and  will  bo  loutid  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hive.  VV.  I'.  Taylou. 

Fitzroy  Harbor,  Oat.,  Can  ,  Feb.  2(i,  1884. 

,  Friend  T.,  are  you  not  a  little  positive  in 
your  remarks?  I  know  tliat  bees  do  some- 
times lick  out  the  honey,  and  let  the  sugar 
crumble  to  the  bottom;  but  this  has  been 
the  exception  rather  tnan  the  rule  with 
us,  and  we  have  used  it  largely.  Perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  that  bees  will  often  sub- 
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sist  on  granulated  sugar  alone,  without  any 
water  or  any  thing  else ;  and  after  it  has  rat- 
tled to  the  bottom  of  the  hive  they  will 
sometimes  lick  it  up.  You  can  satisfy  your- 
self of  this  by  confining  the  bees  to  their 
hives,  so  they  can  not  carry  it  away,  and  you 
can  also  watch  a  bee  while  he  eats  up  a  dry 
grain  of  sugar.  Of  course,  some  water  in  a 
sponge  near  by  greatly  facilitates  the  progress 
of  working  up  dry  sugar;  but  it  is  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  declare  that  it  is  worth  no 
more  than  so  much  stind. 


FRIEND  DOFF'S    EXTRAVAGANT    STATEMENTS  IN  HIS 
CIRCULArj. 

I  forpot  to  add  ia  my  circular,  that  those  reports 
of  300.  400.  500,  and  lO^O  Ihs.  I  found  in  Gleanings  in 
Bee  CnLTURK,  edited  by  A.  1.  Uoot,  of  Medina,  Ohio. 
1  had  "orter"  give  ray  authority,  I  "  'spcct." 

Flat  Ridge,  Ohio,  March  G,  1884.  A.  H.  Duff. 

Perhaps  so,  friend  D. ;  but  the  statements 
in  Gleanings  were  not  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  anyone  could  do  it  any  season. 
They  were  simply  reports  indicating  what  a 
powerful  colony  of  bees  might  do  under  ex- 
tremely favorable  circumstances,  with  a 
heavy  flow  of  honey.  Very  likely  Glean- 
ings should  give  reports  with  more  qualifi- 
cation and  explanation  than  it  has  done,  and 
perhaps  we  had  better  be  a  little  more  care- 
ful in  this  line  (dl  around. 

TALKING  TO  SOME   PURPOSE. 

I  have  earned  a  dollar  in  getting  the  few  subscrib- 
ers I  have.  If  there  is  any  value  in  talk,  perhaps  I 
talked  too  much:  but  I  don't  know;  not  much  used 
to  the  business  of  canvassing  for  papers.  But  I 
made  quite  a  long  speech  the  other  day  before  the 
oflicors  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society,  to  get 
the  premium  raised  on  honey.  The  premium  has 
been  SI. 00  for  best,  riO  cents  for  second.  I  got  it 
raised  to  ?5  00  for  first  on  comb  honey,  .•?;J.00  for  sec- 
ond, and  .*3.00  for  third;  the  same  on  extracted. 
That  speech  enabled  me  to  get  one  subscriber  for 
Gleanings.  E.  C.  Hubbard. 

Water  Valley,  N.  Y.,  April  11, 1884. 
Well,  friend  H.,  if  you  got  the  premiums 
raised  from  .50  cents  and  a  dollar  up  to  two, 
three,  and  five  dollars,  I  should  think  that 
your  talking  amounted  to  something,  any 
way.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  suggestion  to  a 
good  many  of  us,  to  look  after  this  matter  of 
fairs  and  premiums. 


ITALIAN  BEES  IN  MANITOBA. 

From  the  hive  of  bees  you  expressed  to  me  last 
July  1  got  60  lbs.  of  very  fine  comb  honey.  I  did  not 
send  for  the  upper  story,  for  I  didn't  think  I  would 
need  one  the  first  season.  I  made  a  box  the  same 
size  of  the  hive,  and  two  inches  higher,  and  put  the 
extra  frame  you  sent  with  the  bees,  in  the  box.  The 
bees  built  comb  in  both  fides  of  the  frame.  I  win- 
tered them  in  a  pit  with  ventilating-pipo  up  through 
the  center.  I  reported  my  bees  to  the  Free  Press  the 
same  date  of  this  letter,  asking  the  editor  to  send 
you  the  paper  with  report.  At  this  date  my  bees  are 
in  good  condition— one  colony  of  Italians  in  Simplic- 
ity hive,  and  one  colony  of  blacks  in  box  hive. 

John  Hemswortii. 

Whitewood,  Manitoba,  March  25,1884. 

FRIEND  H.'S   REPORT. 

I  kept  bees  two  seasons  in  Manitoba,  and  one  in 
the  Northwest.  Through  carelessness  and  misman- 
agement I  have  not  increased  my  stock  very  much. 


My  bees  started  to  work  on  the  blossoms  of  the  soft- 
maple,  in  the  valley  ot  Pipestone  Creek,  about  the 
30th  of  April,  and  they  worked  all  through  May  on 
the  blossom  of  willows.  July  and  August  are  the 
best  months  for  hoiiev.  when  the  prairie  tiowers  are 
in  bloom.  I  got  only  Ki  Ihs.  of  honey  trom  one  hive  of 
black  bees,  and  CO  lbs.  from  one  hive  of  Italians.  I 
have  not  wintered  Italian  bees  yet :  but  if  they  stand 
the  winter  as  \vf\\  as  the  blacks,  I  will  make  report 
in  the  spring.  The  Italians  were  sent  me  by  express 
from  Medina,  O.,  and  I  received  ihem  on  the  13th  of 
July.  They  were  eisrht  days  on  the  road,  and  they 
carried  in  pollen  and  honey  in  two  hours  after  they 
were  liberated.  They  are  much  larger  than  the 
black  bees,  and  can  reach  the  honey  in  the  prairie- 
llowers  better.  Manitoba  honey,  for  quality  and  fla- 
vor, I  don't  think  can  be  surpassed. 


HONEY-CROP  OF  CANADA  FOR  1880,  AS    PER  CENSUS. 

Inclosed  please  find  the  hone-ycrop  of  Canada,  as 
given  in  the  last  census,  in  which  you  will  notice 
Manitoba,  1080  lbs.,  which  is  not  so  bad  for  so  cold  a 
climate  and  a  new  country.  Wm.  Mowbray. 

Sarnia,  Ont.,  Can.,  April  1, 1881. 

lbs. 

Prince  Edward  Island 14,945 

NovaScotia 24..'i0n 

New  Brunswick 78,203 

Quebec 5.59.024 

<  (ntarlo 1,197.628 

Manitoba 1.080 

British  Columbia 365 

Territories — 

Or  9.57  tons,  1745  lbs.  1.875,745 

Did  you  ever!  Even  Manitoba,  that  some 
of  thefriends  have  asked  about,  inquiring 
whether  bees  could  be  kept  there  at  all,  has 
given  lOso  lbs.  Since  my  visit  to  Canada 
last  fall,  I  have  a  great  deal  more  respect  for 
the  brethren  over  there  than  I  used  to  have. 
It  does  us  good  to  stir  around  among  people 
a  little,  you  see. 

FRIEND  MUTH  AND  THE  FLOOD. 

I  was  away  from  home  during  two  weeks  of  our 
flood,  knowing  above  high-water  mark  was  my  own 
location;  and  when  reaching  home  I  landed  per  ca- 
nal-boat behind  my  house,  the  only  inlet  to  the  city 
at  the  time.  It  was  a  trying  time,  which  a  number 
of  my  fellow-citizens  will  surely  remember.  I  gave 
my  bees  a  good  overhauling  in  February,  when  I 
found  all  in  splendid  condition,  in  spite  of  our  24° 
below  zero.  Those  of  my  stand's  were  strongest 
which  bad  their  entrance  open  their  entire  width. 

Cinciunati,  O.,  March  13, 1884.  C.  F.  Moth. 

A  GOOD  REPORT  FROM  TEXAS. 

Last  year  gave  us  a  short  honey-crop;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  many  bees  in  old  gums  starved  out. 
I  have  loo  colonies  in  good  condition,  carrying  in 
pollen,  and  breeding  rapidly.  In  this  country  we 
have  neither  spring  dwindling  nor  winter  troubles. 
I  use  the  Simplicity  hive  and  the  tiering-up  system. 
I  took  last  year  4500  lbs.  extracted  honey,  of  excel- 
lent quality.  I  sell  extracted  at  10  cts.  People  In 
the  country  here  will  pay  no  more  for  nice  comb 
honey  than  for  extracted.  W,  A.  McPhail. 

Gailinas,  Texas,  March  6. 1884. 

now  TO   FEED  CANDIED  HONEV. 

My  bees  are  all  alive  and  healthy  so  far.  I  pre- 
pared them  for  winter  last  fall  by  reducing  them  to 
4,  5,  and  6  frames,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
colony,  leaving  them  7  or  8  lbs.  of  coITce  A  sugar 
each,  besides  Avhat  honey  they  had.  I  think  they 
had  15  or 30  lbs.  each.  Some  of  them  have  been  out 
of  honey  for  about  a  month,  and  I  am  now  feeding 
candied  honey  on  top  the  frames,  which  is  the  best 
way  to  feed  that  1  have  ever  fouod. 

Cicero,  Ind.,  March  11, 1884.  Elias  BKRa. 
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MOVING  BEBS  TO  CATCH  THE  BASSWOOD  BLOOM. 

Friend  Rant:— J  have  read  every  article  published 
lu  Glkamnos  upon  the  above  subject,  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  we  have  a  Held  for  basswood  that  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  in  the  country,  located  on  a  rail- 
road running-  north  and  south.  Last  year  I  saw 
tons  of  honey  going  to  waste,  and  hundreds  of 
trees,  and  not  a  bee  to  bo  seen  on  them.  My  boy 
broke  off  branches,  and  at  times  shook  drops  of 
honey  from  them.  The  hills  here  are  a  bright  gold- 
en hue  for  three  or  four  weeks,  beginning  about  the 
1st  of  July.  We  are  about  125  miles  north  of  Kan- 
sas City,  and  I  would  like  to  correspond  with  some 
of  the  bee-keepers  in  that  section  between  this  and 
the  time  of  the  honey-harvest.  There  are  but  few 
bees  kept  here,  and  some  object  to  their  being  kept, 
because  of  their  getting  in  the  timber  and  inducing 
people  to  cut  it  down;  but  bees  can  be,  and  are, 
kept  all  the  same.  Bees  need  not  be  hauled  more 
than  one  mile  from  the  railroad  to  the  timber. 

FILLING    EDGES  OF  SECTIONS  SO    AS  TO    AVOID 
PROPOLIS. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  if  the  edges  of  sections  are 
fiUed  as  all  woods  are  that  are  to  be  finished,  as  fur- 
niture, etc.,  bees  would  not  be  very  likely  to  cover 
them  with  propolis.  Being  an  old  hand  in  that  line, 
I  can  tell  you  just  how  it  is  done,  or  how  I  am  doing 
my  own.  For  filling,  take  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil 
—  either  raw  or  boiled,  but  raw  is  better  for  every 
thing  — benzine  or  turpentine,  and  Japan  varnish; 
and  to  each  quart  of  mixture  add  }i  lb.  wax  or  par- 
afline.  Now  add  any  kind  of  pulverized  starch  until 
you  have  a  thick  paint.  Now  place  the  sections  so 
that  the  edges  of  .500  can  be  brushed  over  with  a 
good  bristle  brush  about  one-third  or  one-half  worn. 
When  the  filling  begins  to  look  as  though  it  were 
drying,  or  looks  as  though  the  oil  had  been  ab- 
sorbed, take  a  piece  of  burlap  and  rub  all  the  sur- 
plus off;  and  as  you  rub  off,  rub  the  filling  in;  then 
let  them  dry.  The  time  and  expense  is  but  a  trifle; 
any  one  can  do  the  work,  if  careful.  It  is  important 
to  do  the  rubbing  off  at  the  proper  time,  and  the 
time  depends  upon  the  weather  and  the  Japan.  Aft- 
er dry  (next  day  or  so),  if  a  coat  of  shellac  varnish, 
made  of  bleached  shellac,  2',4  lbs.  to  a  gallon  of  alco- 
hol (or  cheaper,  wood  alcohol).  Is  added,  all  the  edges 
will  have  a  fine  appearance;  or  if  soiled,  can  be 
cleaned  without  any  trouble.  A.  Collins. 

Milton,  Mo.,  April  16,  1884. 

Your  suggestion  is  a  valuable  one,  friend 
C. ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  rubbing 
on  boiled  linseed  oil  with  perhaps  a  little 
varnish  with  it  would  be  sutficieiit.  If  the 
bees  liiid  the  surface  smooth  and  waxy  al- 
ready, I  do  not  believe  they  would  attempt 
to  put  any  thing  on  it ;  and  if  they  did,  tlie 
linseed  oil  would  give  the  surface  enough  of 
an  oily  nature  to  prevent  the  propolis  from 
sticking.  1  have  oiled  woodwork  where  it 
was  exposed  to  the  bees  so  that  the  propolis 
would  readily  cleave  off.  It  cleaves  off  pret- 
ty well  from  the  glossy  sides  of  the  enamel 
sheets,  and  I  presume  a  very  little  oil  would 
make  it  so  it  would  not  stick  at  all.  In  re- 
gard to  the  appearance  of  the  edges  of  tlie 
sections,  would  customers  fancy  a  filled 
edge  V  I  should  want  to  see  it  tried  before 
deciding.  

ALSIKE  CLOVEn. 

I  mail  you  with  this  a  sample  of  alsike-clover  seed 
of  our  own  raising.    I  have  UVt  bushels  for  sale.   It 


was  the  honey-plant  par  excellence  here  this  season. 
Five  colonies  and  their  increase  gave  over  1000  lbs. 
of  surplus  honey,  and  more  than  half  of  it  came 
from  five  acres  of  alsike.  It  bloomed  profusely  and 
continuously  for  over  three  weeks;  and  while  it 
lasted,  the  bees  worked  on  it  exclusively  and  In 
preference  to  the  abundant  white  clover  in  the  pas- 
tures. Walhing  over  the  pastures  one  would  scarce- 
ly see  a  bee;  but  on  going  into  the  alsike  patch,  you 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm. 

Urbana,  O.,  Feb.  3,  1881.  John  C.  Barnett. 

Perhaps  I  may  remark,  that  we  have  a 
large  stock  of  very  nice  clean  alsike-clover 
seed  on  hand  at  the  present  writing,  at  the 
old  standard  price  of  SIO  per  bushel.  Our 
trade  this  year  has  amounted  to  hundreds  of 
bushels,  and  yet  the  supply  of  the  seed  is  not 
sufficient  to  bring  the  price  down  very  ma- 
terially. If  the  bee-keepers  wish  to  raise 
pasturage  for  their  bees,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  no  other  plant  that  offers  the  inducements 
that  alsike  does. 

A  BEE-CELLAR  WITH  A  SHOP  ABOVE  IT. 

We  were  intending  to  build  this  summer  a  stono 
cellar  for  wintering  bees,  and  shop  above,  to  be  used 
for  extracting,  etc.,  in  the  summer,  and  a  work-shop 
in  the  winter.  Would  it  suit,  or  would  there  be  too 
much  noise  above?  Will  sand  or  sawdust,  or  cheap 
felt,  lined  in  the  floor,  deaden  the  sound  enough  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  bees?  W.  A.  Murkar. 

Aberdour.Ont.,  Can.,  April  7, 1884. 

Friend  M.,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  plan  you  propose,  if  you  have  your  hives 
supported  entirely  on  the  ground.  If  the 
supports  on  which  they  rest  touch  any  posts 
connected  with  the  lioor,  the  jar  of  the  floor 
would  disturb  them  ;  but  otherwise  you  will 
need  no  extra  thickness  on  the  floor  above. 


WHITE  CLOVER  PRODUCING  NO  HONEY. 

We  have  nearly  a  two-hundred  acre  farm,  and  I 
intend  to  sow  22  acres  of  silverhull  buckwheat  for 
my  own  and  neighbors'  bees;  and  if  alsike  will  grow 
and  do  well  here,  I  shall  have  a  good  many  acres  of 
that  in  time.  I  do  not  want  to  compel  my  bees  to  fly 
3  or  4  miles  to  carry  honey  for  mc.  I  should  think 
honey  might  be  made  a  reasonably  sure  crop, 
managed  in  that  way.  Last  year  our  bees  did  not 
gel  a  drop  of  honey  from  the  white  clover.  The 
clover  was  very  plentiful  all  around,  but  no  bees  on 
the  flowers.  Did  you  ever  have  such  experience?  I 
did  not  get  much  honey,  but  the  little  fellows  did 
the  best  they  could.  E.  B.  Hoke. 

Cordova,  III.,  April  17, 1884. 

Yes,  my  young  friend,  we  have  seen  times 
\vhen  the  fields  were  white  with  the  clover- 
bloom,  and  yet  the  bees  seemed  unable  to 
find  more  than  enough  to  barely  live  on. 
This  is  not  very  usual,  however;  and  gener- 
ally before  the'bloom  is  gone  there  comes  a 
sudden  change,  and  honey  comes  in  at  least 
pretty  fairly. 

A  WORD   IN  favor  OF  THE  CYPRIANS. 

The  Cyprian  bees  are  the  most  valuable  we  have 
got.  They  will  not  swarm,  if  given  room  enough, 
and  will  make  more  honey  than  the  Italians,  and 
they  will  not  contrive  so  many  ways  to  use  it  up  as 
the  Italians.  When  our  basswood  ceases  here,  the 
Italians  rush  their  brood-rearing  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, while  the  Cyprians  seem  to  slacken  up  and 
raise  no  more  than  the  little  honey  and  bee-bread 
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they  gather  will  permit.  I  have  got  swarms  of  Ital- 
ians that  had  150  lbs.  the  middle  of  last  July  that  I 
shall  have  to  feed  through  April,  while  Cyprians 
that  had  the  same  amount  have  nearly  all  of  it  now; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  are  the  fullest  of  bees,  and 
every  one  is  bent  on  self-defense.  A.  W.  Cheney. 
Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va.,  Mar.  21, 1884. 

Friend  C,  our  experience  Las  been  that 
the  Cyprians  and  Holy- Lands  are  more  apt 
to  rear  brood  ont  of  season  than  the  Italians. 
Surely  yon  can  not  mean  that  a  single  swarm 
of  bees  has  consumed  IfjOlbs.  since  last  July. 
They  must  have  been  monstrous  swarms,  or 
else  you  have  made  a  mistake  of  a  hundred 
pounds  or  so.      

QUEENS  THAT  WON'T  LAY. 

The  five  last  queens  I  got  from  you  last  season 
turned  out  all  right  but  one.  I  introduced  her  to  a 
colony  successfully,  but,  lo  and  behold!  she  never 
laid  an  egg  after  I  got  her.  Now,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose was  the  matter  with  her?  I  kept  her  for  seven 
weeks.  Some  days  she  looked  longer  than  others, 
and  I  was  sure,  almost,  the  was  going  to  make  a 
start,  but  she  did  not.  The  colony  would  keep 
building  queen-cells.  I  gave  them  a  frame  of  brood 
several  times  to  keep  the  colony  from  running 
down,  so  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks  I  had  to  pinch 
her  head  off  and  give  them  another  one. 

FERTILIZATION     OF    THE  QUEEN  -  HEE   ;     SOME  MOKE 
FACTS  IN  THE  MATTER. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  observations  of 
J.  S.  Hughes,  in  March  Gleanings,  page  160,  of 
drones  congregating  in  large  numbers  in  the  air,  to 
which  queens  resort  to  become  fertilized;  but  they 
sometimes  become  fertilized  without  going  very  far 
from  the  apiary.  I  saw  a  queen  mating  with  a  drone 
last  season  about  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  not 
more  than  1.5  feet  above  the  ground,  so  you  see  I 
had  a  good  chance  to  sec  proceedings.  Their  abdo- 
mens were  together;  they  seemed  to  be  pulling  in 
opposite  directions  until  they  became  separated, 
and  arose  out  of  sight.  I  was  attracted  by  the  noise 
of  the  drone,  for  it  was  a  very  still  day,  so  I  believe 
they  often  become  fertilized  sometimes  very  near 
homo,  when  drones  are  flying  pretty  thick. 

SOME  KIND  WORDS  IN  CLOSING. 

While  I  am  bothering  you  with  this  letter,  for  I 
presume  you  have  hundreds  to  read,  I  must  say  I 
admire  the  Home  readings  very  much.  They  are 
like  manna  to  the  soul.  I  always  save  them  for 
Sunday  reading.  There  is  always  some  encourage- 
ment in  them— something  to  lift  us  upward  and  on- 
ward. They  will  reach  hundreds  who  never  enter  a 
church  of  any  kind.  They  will  bo  like  bread  cast 
upon  the  water.  Go  on,  luy  brother,  go  on;  you  will 
at  last  win  the  well-fought  day  when  you  come  to 
cross  the  swelling  Hood.  W.  J.  Saundehs. 

Meaford,  Ontario,  Can..  March  21, 1884. 

We  have  occasionally  a  queen  such  as  you 
describe,  friend  J3.,  or  sometimes  they  won't 
commence  laying  in  spring  ;  and  I  have  seen 
them  increase  in  size  until  they  looked  like 
acjueeniu  the  height  of  the  season.  One 
such  queen  commenced  laying  after  I  had 
put  her  into  a  large  thrifty  colony,  but  would 
not  in  a  nucleus  where  she  was.  i)t  course, 
it  would  be  our  loss,  for  we  do  not  want  you 
to  pay  for  any  queen  that  never  laid  an  egg. 
—1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  good 
friend,  not  only  for  the  facts  you  furnish, 
but  for  your  concluding  kind  words.    1  have 


tried  to  do  the  will  of  the  Master,  but  often 
feel  sad  to  think  1  do  it  so  poorly  amid  the 
constantly  increasing  array  of  busy  cares. 
Do  not  forget  to  pray  for  me. 

SOME     WORDS     OF    ENCOURAGEMENT    FBOM     FRIEND 
PARSHALL. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  been  to  see 
ynu.  The  first  of  last  August  I  wrote  up  a  good  let- 
ter for  Blasted  Hopes;  and  after  I  got  it  finished  I 
was  ashamed  to  complain,  and  tore  it  up.  The  first 
of  August  1  had  not  got  a  single  pound  of  honey, 
nor  had  a  swarm  of  bees;  the  15th  I  had  my  first 
swarm,  and  by  the  15th  of  Sept.  I  had  taken  ICOO  lbs. 
comb  honey,  and  five  32-gallon  barrels  of  extracted. 
Our  Sunday-school  still  lives,  and  is  doing  well  with 
such  a  poor  tool  as  I  for  superintendent. 

Now  for  some  of  my  troubles.  The  9th  of  Decem- 
ber we  lost  our  only  daughter,  16  years  old.  She  had 
"  walked  with  God  "  for  three  years,  "  and  was  not, 
for  God  took  her."  Oh  what  a  vacant  place  there  is 
in  our  family!  ButChrist  is  with  us,  and  is  precious. 
My  prayer  is,  that  God  may  bless  you  and  all  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  helping  you.  Your  brother 
in  Christ,  James  Parshall. 

Skidmore,  Mo.,  April  21, 1884. 

Triehd  P.,  you  will  always  prosper,  not 
only  with  bees,  but  with  the  Sunday-school, 
just  so  long  as  you  keep  that  hopeful  spirit, 
and  do  not  forget  to  trust  God.  May  God 
help  you  in  your  allliction  from  the  death  of 
your  loved  one,  and  may  you  be  enabled  to 
still  say,  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him." 


WHAT  SHALL  AVE  USE    FOR    BEE-FEED? 

Should  this  reach  you  in  time,  will  you  please  state 
in  Gleanings  if  you  have  any  grape  (or  corn)  sugar, 
for  feeding  bees,  and  give  price?  Also  please  give 
net  cost  of  a  barrel  of  amber  sugar,  shipped  from 
your  place.  You  would  doubtless  very  much  oblige 
a  number  of  your  friends  by  stating  if  it  would  be 
better  to  purchase  cheap  sugar  for  spring  feeding, 
or  a  low  grade  of  extracted  honey. 

John  Bumgardnkr,'Jr. 

Kimbolton,  O.,  March  25, 1884. 

Eriend  B.,  the  extremely  low  price  cane 
sugar  is  now,  renders  it  of  little  object  to  use 
either  grape  or  amber  sugar.  Granulated 
sugar  can  now  be  bought  by  the  barrel  in 
JS  ew  York  for  8  cents.  The  cheapest  am  ber 
sugar  that  I  know  of  is  G  cents,  and  grape 
sugar  is  worth  41 .  We  have  not  kept  grape 
sugar  for  sale  for  some  years,  but  it  can  be 
purchased  of  the  ]}iitlalo  (irape  Sugar  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  While  grape  sugar,  amber 
sugar,  and  cheaj)  honey  may  be  used  safely 
for  spring  feeding,  after  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  so  the  bees  can  lly,or  during'a  dearth 
in  the  summer,  I  would  not  use  any  of  them 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  when  there  would 
be  a  likelihood  that  any  of  them  might  re- 
main ill  the  combs  for  winter  use.  Granu- 
lated sugar  is  cheaper  than  you  would  be 
likely  to  get  cheap  honey,  and  it  is  absolute- 
ly safe  wintering,  while  these  other  things 
are  not.  Honey  stored  in  the  combs,  and 
sealed  up  during  the  clover  and  basswood 
bloom,  is  perhaps  as  safe  as  granulated  sugar, 
although  1  do  not  consider  it  any  better. 


A  suijstitute  for  smoke  in  handling  bees. 
I  have   been  looking  up  something  in  place  of 
smoke  for  the  bees.    I  have  used  a  drug  instead  for 
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the  last  three  years,  and  found  It  to  be  better  and 
nicer.  I  will  give  it  to  my  bee-friends  to  use.  It  is 
my  own  itcipe  and  no  patent.  Oil  of  wintergreen. 
Try  and  get  the  genuine  article,  and  I  will  guaran- 
tee it  answers  as  well  as  smoke.  I  put  two  drops  on 
my  hands,  then  rub  them  together,  then  rub  my 
hands  on  my  face.  If  bees  are  cross,  rub  some  on  a 
cloth  and  put  it  on  top  of  the  combs,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  bees  will  boil  out  at  the  front  of  the  hive. 

S.  SriDLE. 

Easton,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  Mar.  20, 1884. 

Well,  is  not  your  substitute  rather  more 
expensive  than  rotten  wood,  friend  8.?  If  I 
am  correct,  oil  of  wintergreen,  when  pure, 
costs  a  big  lot  of  money ;  and  if  you  use  but 
a  very  small  portion  at  a  time,  having  so 
costly  a  drug  about  will  be  rather  expensive, 
will  it  not?  We  shoitld  be  glad  of  a  report 
from  some  of  the  friends  who  feel  inclined 
to  try  the  above. 

OUR  BUSINESS. 

One  of  the  very  evident  things  just  now  to  any 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  observe,  is,  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  being  made  in  ordinary  bee-keep- 
ing. Quietly  and  steadily  a  majority  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it  on  a  proper  basis  are  accumulating  a 
competency.  This  is  true  of  bee-keepers  as  a  class; 
and  the  fact  that  men  are  met  with  who  are  appar- 
ently losing  ground  in  the  business  counts  for  noth- 
ing as  an  argument  against  it.  No  business  is 
known  to  men  in  which  everybody  can  succeed,  and 
occasionally  one  is  met  whose  failure  is  only  the 
greater  because  he  had  the  greater  opportunity. 
A,  B,  C,  are  doing  quite  well  with  their  bees;  but  E 
complains  that  he  is  losing  money.  This  proves 
nothing,  except  that  the  others  understand  the  bus- 
iness, and  E  does  not.  Those  who  And  that  bee- 
keeping does  not  pay  in  these  days,  need  to  change 
their  stock  or  remodel  their  methods;  something  is 
wrong,  and  they  can  not  be  too  prompt  in  finding 
out  what  it  is.  But  whatever  the  trouble  may  be, 
reader,  rest  assured  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the 
business.  Fr.  Holtke. 

Carlstadt,  N.  J.,  March  30, 1884. 


IlEPOBT  FROM  GRAND  RIVER  APIARY  FOR  1883. 

I  commenced  the  season  with  13  colonies,  but  not 
as  strong  as  they  should  have  been  to  give  the  best 
results;  and  not  being  in  the  best  of  locations,  I  did 
not  look  for  much  profit.  From  two  Italian  queens 
I  raised  18,  and  from  my  13  swarms  I  increased  to 
30,  and  bought  3  for  $3  per  swarm,  furnishing  the 
hives  myself.  In  preparing  for  winter  I  reduced 
my  bees  to  28  colonies,  and  packed  them  in  clover 
chaff.  I  received  about  600  lbs.  of  extracted  honey, 
and  50  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  large  frames.  I  find 
the  only  way  to  make  bees  pay  is  by  economy  and 
industry.  Luther  B.  Kenyon. 

Lyons,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 


WHY  DO  BEES    SOMETIMES    KtLT,    THEIR    QUEENS  IN 
THE  SPRING? 

Will  you  please  give  us  a  chapter  in  Gleanings 
as  to  the  cause  of  bees  killing  their  own  queen  in 
the  spring?  I  have  lost  several  that  were  laying  all 
right  a  month  ago.  One  queen  I  "found  in  a  ball, 
and  nearly  dead,  and  a  well-developed  queen  cell  in 
the  hive  at  the  time.  The  others  did  not  start  cells 
till  the  queen  was  dead.  Geo.  E.  Hovey. 

Holland,  O.,  April  14,  1884. 

Friend  II.,  there  may  be  several  causes 
for  this   strange   behavior.    Perhaps  your 


hives  are  too  close  together,  and  some  of  the 
bees  had  got  into  the  wrong  hive.  May  be 
you  have  been  moving  your  hives,  or  robbing 
has  got  started  in  your  apiary  When  our 
bees  got  badly  demoralized  bythe  old  spring 
dwindling,  they  sometimes  used  to  attack 
their  queens,  and  kill  them  when  it  seemed 
to  me  they  did  it  just  because  they  had  be- 
come weak  and  discouraged,  and,  as  poor 
humanity  often  does,  made  a  bad  matter 
worse  by  cutting  off  the  only  hope  they  had 
of  bringing  up  again. 

POISONOUS  HONEY    FROM    THE    MOUNTAIN    LAUREL. 

This  evening  I  concluded  I  would  go  up  on  the 
mountain-side  and  see  if  I  could  find  out  from  what 
my  bees  were  gathering  such  enormous  quantities 
of  pollen.  So,  puttin?  ABC  under  my  arm,  I  be- 
gan scaling  the  rough  and  steep  mountain.  I  had 
not  gone  far  before  I  came  upon  a  perfect  mat  of 
what  is  called  by  the  people  here,  "  mountain  lau- 
rel," which  was  just  blooming  out  in  a  purple  pea- 
ehaped  bloom.  I  saw  bees  gathering  honey  from  it. 
I  turned  to  page  103  of  ABC,  and  read  Ur.  Gram- 
mer's  article  on  poisonous  honey.  I  am  troubled 
about  what  to  do.  If  this  is  the  same  laurel  he 
speaks  of,  I  will  give  a  description  of  it.  It  is  a  low 
thick  bush,  with  small  leaves,  in  size  about  like 
black  locust,  but  they  are  very  thick,  as  it  is  an  ev- 
ergreen. It  bears  an  oblong  pod  which  looks  some- 
thing like  a  bean,  or  more  like  a  pea.  These  peas 
mature  in  the  fall;  and  when  hulled  they  are  per- 
fectly red,  nearly  round,  and  very  hard,  it  is  alto- 
gether difl'crent  from  what  we  called  laurel  in  Ken- 
tucky. Can  some  bee-keeping  brother  tell  me  what 
it  is,  and  what  I  should  do,  in  case  it  yields  poison- 
ous honey?  Were  it  not  for  this  trouble,  I  can  not 
see  any  thing  to  keep  bees  from  doing  well  here,  as 
we  have  a  great  many  honey-producing  shrubs  and 
plants,  chief  among  which  are  the  live-oak,  white 
sumac,  redbud,  Spanish  dagger,  and  the  so-called 
"bee-bush,"  which  bears  a  profusion  of  delicate 
white  flowers,  very  fragrant,  and  said  to  bloom 
afresh  after  every  rain,  and  I  saw  them  literally 
covered  with  bees  last  summer  and  fall. 

Burnet,  Texas,  Mar.  20, 1884.  C.  W.  Hardy. 

I  shouldn't  be  alarmed,  friend  IT.,  till  I 
had  taken  some  of  this  honey  from  the  hives, 
freshly  gathered,  and  made  a  test  of  it  on 
myself.  Take  a  little  taste.  If  it  makes 
you  sick,  then  you  may  be  alarmed  ;  but  if 
it  produces  none  of  the  symptoms  mention- 
ed in  the  A  B  C  book,  i  shouldn't  be  troub- 
led about  it.  Perhaps  they  do  not  get 
enough  of  the  honey  to  produce  any  disa- 
greeable effect,  and  may  be  it  is  not  the 
same  in  all  localities. 

HAVING  SEVERAL  APIARIES    LOCATED  4  OR  5  MILES 
APART. 

I  have  3C0  colonies  of  bees  now.  All  wintered  out- 
doors on  their  summer  stands,  and  I  don't  think  I 
ever  had  bees  in  better  condition  at  Ihis  time  of  the 
year.  I  have  them  in  5  different  apiaries,  from  4  to 
7  miles  from  home.  I  shall  start  another  yard  this 
spring,  as  I  think  they  do  better  when  there  are  not 
over  TjO,  spring  count,  in  a  place.  I  hire  boys  to  help 
do  the  work.  We  work  for  extracted  honey,  and 
have  nobody  to  hive  bees  on  Sunday  or  any  other 
day,  except  when  we  are  there,  once  in  8  or  10  d.iy8. 
We  got  22,000  lbs.  last  year,  and  am  looking  for  30.000 
this  year.  Edwin  France. 

Platte ville.  Wis.,  April  6, 1881. 
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In  your  price  list  you  say:  "  If  the  chafif  hives  are 
well  supplied  with  stores,  we  hope  they  will  need  no 
attention  whatever,  from  the  time  honey  ceases  un- 
til it  comes  again  the  next  season."  Now,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  or  is  not  an  established  fact,  that 
bees  are  as  safe  in  chaff  hives  as  any  other  way  in 
winter,  ana  summer  also.  I  see  you  speak  of  chaff- 
hive  apiaries,  in  A  B  C  book.  Do  they  use  the  chafif 
hive?  if  so,  do  they  remove  the  chafif?  In  winter  do 
you  have  the  upper  story  full  of  frames,  or  not?  and 
which  story  do  the  bees  occupy? 

Brock,  Neb.,  Mar.  23.    Mus.  Addie  I.  Johnston. 

We  think  bees  are  about  as  safe  in  chaff 
hives,  all  things  considered,  as  anywhere 
else,  though  I  suppose  during  very  severe 
winters  they  might  be  saved  where  kept  in 
the  cellar,  where  they  would  perish  outside 
in  chaff  hives.  The  chaff  is  always  to  re- 
main in  the  hive,  of  course,  for  we  need  it  in 
summer  almost  as  much  as  in  the  winter,  to 
protect  the  walls  of  the  hives  from  the  in- 
tense heat  of  a  July  sun.  Taking  the  chaff 
out  and  putting  it  back  would  be  altogether 
too  much  trouble.  The  bees  are  always 
wintered  in  the  lower  story.  If  wintered  in 
the  upper  story,  we  could  not  protect  them 
as  we  do  where  they  are  below.  The  upper 
story  is  for  surplus  honey  in  summer,  and 
to  hold  the  chaff'  cushion  in  winter. 


HAVING  LETTERS  OR  FIGURES  BUILT  IN  COMB  HONEY. 

I  want  to  give  the  bee-folks  some  hints  in  re- 
gard to  having  bees  make  the  letters  on  comb 
honey.  Now,  so  far  as  I  have  experimented,  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  have 
the  bees  make  nice  raised  letters  on  comb  honey, 
and  I  have  had  some  raised  nearly  one-half  inch, 
and  they  can  be  seen  100  feet  ctf  very  plainly.  Mine 
are  made  in  Langstroth  frames,  and  are  about  four 
inches  in  size.  I  can't  give  my  mode  of  experiment 
for  it  would  be  too  long,  and  I  don't  thiak  of  much 
use.  The  principle  is  what  I  wish  to  let  them  know, 
and  here  it  is:  Take  a  piece  of  tin,  and  cut  the  let- 
ters out,  the  same  as  for  a  brand.  Now  place  the 
tin  close  up  to  a  card  of  unfinished  comb,  and  let 
the  bees  do  the  rest;  and  if  you  do  your  part  with  a 
little  skill  and  science,  you  will  be  rewarded  with  as 
fine  delicately  finished  letters  as  you  could  wish. 
Now,  Mr.  Root,  if  you  think  this  would  help  friend 
Lawson,  or  any  one,  put  it  in  Gleanings. 

C.  B.  Barber. 

Langford,  Boulder  Co.,  Col.,  Jan.  24, 1884. 


Or    IiettSrs    from    Those  "Who    have    Made 
Bee  Culture  a  Failure. 


BROOD-COMBS  BUILT  ON   THIN  FOUNDATION. 

Will  comb  honey  built  on  your  thin  fda.  have  a 
tough  center?  Do  you  have  any  complaints  from 
customers?  What  kind  of  lubricator  do  you  use? 
How  do  you  prepare  it?  W.  H.  Kerb. 

Waynestown,  Ind.,  Mar.  3, 1884. 

We  have  had  no  complaint  of  the  tough 
center  in  comb  honey  built  on  our  fdn.  for 
several  years.  The  only  lubricator  we  use  is 
starch,  made  just  as  it  is  used  for  starching 
clothes.  We  get  a  cheap  quality  of  starch 
by  the  barrel,  that  answers  just  as  well  as 
any.  To  make  fdn.  with  the  base  nearly  as 
thin  as  that  of  natural  comb,  we  are  obliged 
to  screw  the  mill  down  very  close,  and  roll 
narrow  strips,  say  just  wide  enough  for  the 
section  box.  It  is  a  pretty  diflicult  matter  to 
make  sheets  wide  enougii  for  brood-combs, 
with  the  bases  as  thin  as  they  should  be  for 
section  boxes. 


^nifi  SEE  no  "bee  talk"  in  Gleanings  from  Ken- 
J|[  tucky,  and  feel  that  this  section  should  have  at 
^  least  one  representative.  I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, submit  the  following  for  Blasted  Hopes. 
Out  of  the  10  strong  colonies  packed  in  excellent 
winter  quarters,  but  3  are  now  alive  (just  alive,  and 
queenless).  Two  near  neighbors,  one  who  had  35, 
lost  all,  and  the  other,  with  33,  has  but  one  colony 
living.  Seven  miles  south  of  us,  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  bees  fared  better,  although  several  parties 
report  severe  losses,  and  all  believe  it  to  be  a  regu- 
lar case  of  "  freeze  out,"  as  many  colonies  had  stores 
enough  to  winter  them  through.  The  only  party  I 
can  hear  from  who  lost  none  had  five  colonies  in  the 
old-style  gum,  and  reports  all  strong  and  in  good 
condition,  which  seems  to  be  one  point  in  favor  of 
the  log  gum.  However,  with  all  our  losses,  we  are 
not  completety  discouraged.  As  for  myself,  I  don't 
think  I  could  feel  thoroughly  in  the  business  with- 
out one  or  two  failures.  A.  T.  Shotwell. 
Somerset,  Ky.,  March  18, 1884. 


If  you  want  reports  of  blasted  hopes,  I  will  send 
you  mine,  although  my  hopes  are  not  really  blasted, 
for  I  have  got  one  colony  left  out  of  6,  which  is  bet- 
ter than  some  bee-keepers  have  done  in  this  vicini- 
ty. About  the  first  of  last  November  I  packed  my  6 
colonies  with  straw,  after  Cook's  plan,  putting  3  in 
one  box  by  moving  them  a  foot  or  so  at  a  time,  un- 
til they  stood  side  by  side.  Feb.  19th  they  had  a  fly; 
5  were  all  right,  and  one  was  dead.  March  31st  they 
had  another  Hy,  when  all  were  dead  but  two,  one  of 
which  was  queenless  and  very  weak;  the  other  had 
brood  and  a  queen,  but  was  rather  weak,  so  1  united 
them  without  any  quarreling  whatever,  and  they 
now  appear  to  be  all  right.  1  have  kept  bees  almost 
a  year,  and  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion:  Bee- 
keeping is  a  goo*  business,  but  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  if  we  only  knew  just  how  to  fix  our  bees 
in  the  fall  so  that  we  could  be  sure  they  would  come 
out  in  healthy  condition  in  the  spring. 

Howard  L.  Hutchinson,  0—1. 

May,  Tuscola  Co.,  Mich.,  Apr.  11, 1884. 

BLASTED  HOPES  — BUDDING    AGAIN. 

Six  years  ago  I  caught  the  bee  fever.  A  friend 
came  to  see  me  with  the  I  X  L  hive,  and  gave  me  a 
few  lessons  in  transferring,  and  how  to  care  for 
them.  We  bought  15  or  20  colonies  in  box  hives; 
transferred  all  but  one;  divided,  spaced  off  our 
apiary,  and  took  a  look  at  them  once  a  week;  got 
about  100  lbs.  of  honey  in  the  fall ;  packed  them  away 
for  winter  — 50  colonies.  In  the  spring  we  had  55 
empty  hives,  and  one  (the  box  hive*  colony  of  black 
bees.  Our  ardor  had  considerably  abated.  From 
that  one  box  hive  we  have  12  good  strong  colonies 
tnis  spring.  When  a  child,  mother  toid  me  if  I  lost 
my  knife,  to  go  and  look  for  it  as  near  as  I  could 
recollect  where  I  had  it  last;  and  so  after  reading 
Gleanings  one  year,  which  a  friend  had  kindly  sent 
me,  I  ordered  your  ABC  book,  and  from  that  I 
learned  that  beekeeping,  to  be  successful,  must  bo 
followed  as  any  other  business —  must  be  made  a 
specialty,  and  looked  after  more  frequently  than 
"  once  a  week."  L.  F.  Stoddard. 
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^VCEIDIIISr-A.,     l^J^-Sr   1,   1884. 


We  have  now  6782  names  this  29th  day  of  April, 
1884.  Don't  you  think  it  a  little  encouraging, 
friends?    We  do.     

A  GOOD  friend  takes  us  to  task  for  creditiog  Pope 
with  the  little  couplet  which  appears  on  page  273  of 
our  last  issue.  He  shows  conclusively  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  it,  though  with  somewhat  of  a  differ- 
ent wording.  We  did  not  mean  to  rob  William  of 
any  of  bis  well-earned  laurels,  and  hope  this  will 
make  it  all  right.     

UNTESTED  QUEENS  WANTED. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  pay  90  cents  each  for 
untested  queens.  At  present  we  are  prepared  to 
ship  by  return  mail  queens,  of  any  grade,  except 
blacks  and  hybrids.  We  have  none  of  either  kind 
just  now  in  our  apiary.  We  have  a  fine  stock  of  im- 
ported queens  on  hand,  and  another  lot  coming  from 
Italy  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough.  All 
orders  we  expect  to  go  by  return  mail  or  express. 


WHITE  CLOVER    HONEY  AT    TEN    CENTS  PER  POUND. 

We  have  just  received  50  cans  of  beautiful  white- 
clover  honey,  which  we  ofifer  to  any  who  may  want 
it,  at  an  even  10  cents  per  pound.  The  cans  are  five- 
gallon  iron-jacket,  and  are  all  ready  to  ship  any- 
where. There  are  about  58  lbs.  of  honey  in  each  can, 
and  68  cents  for  the  can  itself  would  make  .$6.48. 
But  to  make  even  change  we  will  ship  them  to  any 
address  for  an  even  .t6.40.  The  honey  is  equal  to 
any  I  have  ever  handled. 


PROF.  COOK'S  BOOK,  "INJURIOUS  INSECTS." 

Some  of  the  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we 
have  the  above  little  book  in  stock  again,  and  can 
furnish  copies  promptly  on  receipt  of  price,  25  cts. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  3  cents  more  for  postage.  In- 
jurious insects  sometimes  do  a  "heap  of  trouble" 
in  a  little  while,  which  might  be  saved  if  we  knew 
how  to  manage;  therefore  the  little  book  will  often- 
times pay  many  times  its  cost  in  a  little  while. 

HOW  TO  send  MONEY  BY  REOI.STERED  LETTER. 

When  you  send  money  by  registered  letter,  put 
the  money  in  the  envelope  yourself,  and  seal  it  up. 
Then  have  your  postmaster  register  it.  Do  not,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  give  the  money  to  your 
postmaster.  In  fact,  he  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
receiving  or  inclosing  it.  Several  losses  have  oc- 
curred recently  where  the  money  was  handed  to  the 
postmaster  to  inclose.  The  envelope  came  through, 
but  not  the  money— or,  at  least,  only  a  part  of  it.         | 

NOS.  30  AND  36  WIRE  ON  1-LB.  SPOOLS.  I 

We  have  just  got  our  spool- wire  folks  started  on  ! 
the  above,  and  are  now  able  to  furnish  No.  30,  on  j 
1-lb.  spools,  for  30  cents;  10  spools   for  $1.85;   100  ' 


spools  for  $17.50.  No.  £6  wire,  40  cents  per  spool;  10 
spools,  $3.75;  100  spools,  $35.  The  latter  comes  high, 
because  it  is  a  pretty  big  job  to  wind  a  pound  of  No. 
30  on  a  spsol.  If  any  of  you  have  handled  any  of 
the  latter  very  much,  you  will  know  all  about  it.  If 
wanted  by  mail,  add  20  cents  each  for  postage. 


THE  SECTION  BUSINESS  AT  THE  PRESENT   D.4.TE. 

AS  the  weather  has  been  beautiful  for  drying 
basswood  lumber,  we  are  now  crowding  our  factory 
on  spciions  to  the  utmost;  but  at  the  rate  orders  are 
pouring  in,  it  will  be  some  little  time  yet  before  we 
can  fill  orders  for  sections  promptly.  The  "Homo 
of  the  Honey -Bees"  is  doing  more  business  now 
than  it  ever  did  before  at  this  season  of  the  year; 
and  with  the  way  orders  are  pouring  in  by  each 
mail,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  our  establishment 
would  have  to  have  still  another  enlargement.  Mail 
and  express  orders  go  with  little  if  any  delay;  and 
orders  by  freight,  with  but  few  exceptions,  for  any 
thing  that  does  not  include  sections. 


SEPARATORS  OF  THINNER  TIN. 

Some  of  the  friends  will  remember,  that  a  few 
years  ago  we  furnished  separators  of  what  is  called 
"tagger's"  tin.  Tbis  tin  is  only  about  one-half  as 
thick  as  the  regular  kind,  and  therefore  would  car- 
ry off  less  of  the  animal  heat  from  the  hive,  for  met- 
als in  thin  sheets  are  much  better  non-conductors 
than  sheets  of  greater  thickness.  The  reason  why 
we  have  not  used  it  of  late  was,  that  the  price  was 
too  great;  but  we  have  recently  run  on  to  a  lot  of 
50  boxes.  It  is  much  lighter  for  shipment,  and  it 
can  be  fastened  to  frames  with  wire  nails,  without 
pricking  any  holes.  As  it  kinks  up  or  bends  a  little 
easier,  it  will  have  to  have  a  little  more  care;  but 
we  think  in  every  other  respect  it  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  tin  of  the  ordinary  thickness. 


HIVES  AND  SECTIONS  BY  EXPRESS. 

Now,  friends,  look  out  about  ordering  heav^y  goods 
by  express;  that  is,  remember  that  express  charges 
are  generally  awful  on  any  thing  weighing  100  lbs.  or 
more.  We  are  puzzled  every  day  to  know  whether 
some  of  you  knew  what  you  were  doing  when  you 
said  "express"  or  not;  therefore  if  you  are  posted 
about  this  express  business,  and  expect  to  pay  all 
the  goods  are  worth,  or  more  too,  by  way  of  express 
charges,  just  add  to  the  end  of  your  letter,  "  I  know 
very  well  what  the  express  charges  are  likely  to  be 
on  this  shipment ;  but  I  must  have  the  goods  at  once 
and  expect  to  pay  accordingly."  Then  you  see  wc 
will  know  exactly  what  to  do.  A  few  days  ago,  a 
friend  down  South  made  quite  a  good-sized  order, 
and  said  distinctly,  "Send  them  by  express."  The 
express  charges  would  have  been  about  $^45.00,  and 
he  thanked  us  with  some  energy  for  having  disobey- 
ed orders,  and  sent  the  goods  by  freight  when  he 
told  us  by  express. 

A  REVERSIBLE  FRAME  THAT  IS  ALIKE  ALL  AROUND, 

AND  CAN  BE  USED  AS  WELL  ONE  SIDE  UP  AS 

THE  OTHER. 

Some  of  the  friends  may  have  noticed  an  adver- 
tisement of  O.  J.  Hetherington,  of  East  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  in  regard  to  a  reversible -frame  bee-hive. 
Knowing  that  friend  H.  rarely  comes  out  in  public 
with  a  thing  unless  it  is  just  right,  we  sent  for  a 
sample,  and  I,confess  the  hive  comes  the  nearest  to 
being  a  rival  of  the  Simplicity  hive  of  any  thing  I 
have  ever  before  seen.  Externally  it  is  a  Simplicity 
hive;  in  fact,  a  Simplicity  hive  can  be,  with  a  little 
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expense,  changed  so  as  to  take  this  reversible  frame. 
The  frame,  as  I  suspected,  is  a  modification  of  the 
old  Quinby  closed-end  frame.  But  this  is  not  closed 
end.  It  rests  on  metal  corners;  will  ?o  in  just  as 
well  one  side  upas  another.  I  should  really  like  to 
try  handling-  bees  in  this  hive  one  season,  and  I 
think  we  will  put  bees  in  this  one  to  try  it.  The 
frame  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  L.  frame.  Wide 
frames  to  hold  sections  are  made  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  is  admirable.  We  are 
having  engravings  made,  and  propose  to  illustrate  it 
fully  in  our  next  number.  There  may  be  difficulties 
that  will  develop  themselves  when  we  come  to  work 
It;  but  there  are  some  very  decided  advantages  in 
it  over  a  suspended  frame,  aside  from  this  feature 
of  the  frames  being  reversible.  The  metal  corner 
that  the  frame  retts  on  is  the  invention,  I  am  told, 
of  our  old  friend  Vandervort,  of  Sprout  Brook,  N. 
y.  Friend  H.  writes  that  he  has  used  the  hive  three 
or  four  years  past. 

So  far  as  reports  have  been  received,  we  judge 
that  the  matter  of  wintering  has  been  more  favor- 
able than  for  many  years;  and  if  I  am  correct,  there 
are  more  live  bees  now  in  the  United  States,  and 
Canada  too,  perhaps,  than  ever  before  since  the 
world  began. 


CIRCUIiARS    RECEIVED. 

W.  H.  Pi'ootor,  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  sends  us  a  4-page  price  list. 
Bees  and  queens  are  liis  specialty. 

J.  P.  Mc(:i('^;mi  .  I  riM  l.md  Saginaw  Co.,  Mich.,  sends  a  1-page 
price  list;  si.  ,  i  ilt  \ ,  -.  .  tion  boxes  and  hives. 

H.  A.  Civo.lii.li.  :\l;issey,  Hill  Co.,  Texas,  gives  us  prices  of 
queens,  on  n  p.isi.il  ..m  il. 

T.  L^ThuriUui).  li.MJm-K 
lar;  specialties,  huni  i  .  \ii,i 

B.  P.  Barber  <V  (  i 

12n)age  price  list  ■  i  _        ,  , 

J.  S.  Holcombe  .V    i      ,.  I.in 
(•iroular.  mostly  ol    |.nullr\  ; 


nds  out  a  1-page  circu- 
and  sections. 
ila  Co.,  O.,  send  out  a 


pn 


hu  ts,  btes,  Mueens,  on  last  page. 
iivo  Co.,  N.  Y,  sends  out  a  lOpage 
-<  -upplies  in  general;  and  among 

eiiin  Heights,  O..  send  out  anoth- 


Tbel'.er  in  Fruit-box  ('o..  i; 
er  circular  in  regard  to  th"i 
ol:  sawing.  Although  we  can  hanllv  :it;iet-  t\illv,  that  they  are 
as  nice  asnic-ly  sawn  sections,  yet  ;\>  ilieiv  lu.-ti.niii-  s^■,■m  to 
be  well  pleased  with  them,  and  a'^  tlie  i.ii''  >^  Ii-^^^-ik.  doubt 
they  will  meet  with  a  good  s:i1e.  '•  v.rii  m  r  in  ii..nl.i  in  rei^-anl 
to  the  matter,  you  can  get  n  -.umih--  i  Mmh  -  hmI  imi'  ,,iily  si.iiii. 

S.  C.  Perry,  Portland.  I '  i.     .  hi  m  in-true- 

tive  4-page  price  list;  si  r.        '         .  ,,   i,i.,.  i   ii\    tlw   thou- 

sand. FiuendP.  has  a  tai.i-  .  I  ii.-  ,.i  u  .,:  k,i  br,.>,  hy  the 
thousand.  The  first  wei-k  m  M.i  \  .  i 'i  .  .  nis  i-.  inimi.  Tlieu  they 
godownScts.  less  erirli  ^ve.  k  iiin  I  tin'  1-1  ol  .Inly,  when  they 
are  offered  for  onlv  is  .t-^.  v  r  wm.  .Inst  think  ot  tlii^t.fvieuds! 
awhole  thousaml  ol  m11o«  «  iiit;v.l  \Mn  kei-  l>i  is  lov  only  18  e.! 
Friend  P.,  somebody  will  s.n.l  you  Just  is  e.  in  a  letter,  for  lOflO 
bees,  then  what  ;ne  yon  Koin;;-  to  dot  Send  them  by  mail  and 
piiy  postage.'  1  uiiess  it  eoiild  he  done,  if  they  don't  hatch  cut 
on  the  way.  and  die  helore  lliev  get  there. 

Mrs,  Lizzie  E.Cott.m  sends  out  n  supplement  to  her  1881  cir- 


cular; and  I  am  sor 
ward  almost  all  the 
ness.  So  long  as  sh 
thing.^  she  sells,  am 
nals  and  supply-den 
can  not  reeomini'tiil 
papers  bavn  dei^line 
sends  some  s,,i  t  of  ;i 
other  pajiei  s  tJiink 


it  has  its  old  bit 


■  bus 


•'^MARYIAND  SECTION  CO.-^^- 


T 


J 


4!i  x4'-<x2 

JV  X  IH  xl".:; 
4>i^  xJ'i  x]>i 

If  Siii 


Per  M  «4.ry) 
■  Per  M  S4.00 
Per  M  $3.50 


TED,  add  50  ct.s. 
per  thousand. 

Address  C.  H.  LAKE,  Secty. 

P.  O.  Box  3S3,  Baltimore,  Md. 
is'TidScent  stamp  for  samples.  Discount 
■  W50  cts  per  l.OOU  ou  10,000  lots allof  one  size 


Position  Wanted. 

&sk,±sii^-y    OX"    S3b.a.x-o. 

THREE  YEARS'  EXPEttlENCE. 

Hf.st  licfcvfiiccs. 

SAMUEL  A.  MILLER, 

9  23  Carteret  St.,  WOODSIDE,  NEWAEE,  N,  J. 


ifXvv^vA.^VArA»c>^.^^N«>A»PA^.vsvsni^^^ 


The  $1.00 

fountain  fump 

-OR— 


The  iibove  cut  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
Fountairl  Pump,  that  has  occasioned  such  a  brisk 
trade  during  the  past  six  months.  It  is  easily  oper- 
ated, and  will  throw  a  stronger  stream,  and  throw  it 
further,  than  the  Whitman  pump;  but  it  can  not 
well  be  carried  in  the  hand  with  a  pail  of  water,  as 
we  would  carry  the  Whitman;  neither  is  it  as  dura- 
ble, as  it  is  made  of  tin  instead  of  brass.  It  has  no 
hose  attached,  ^t  present  the  manufacturer  ob- 
jects to  our  selling  single  pumps  for  less  than  liSl.OO, 
although  we  can  sell  three  for  8^2.25;  in  lots  of  ten, 
the  price  is  .*6  00;  100,  $55  00. 

To  parties  living  at  a  great  distance  they  can  be 
sent  by  mail  for  (JO  cents.  They  will  answer  very 
well  f(")r  sprinkling  a  colony  of  bees,  if  you  can  get 
near  enough  to  them  to  set  your  pail  down  while 
you  throw  the  spray.  Each  pump  has  three  differ- 
ent nozzles— one  for'a  spray,  one  for  a  small  stream, 
and  one  for  a  large  stream.  We  consider  them  a 
great  acquisition.        A.  I.  ROOT,  ITIcdina,  O. 


COINVENTIOIN    NOTICE. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Keystone  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  i-ooms  of  the  V.  M.C. 
A.  in  Scranton.  May  13, 188-1,  at  10  o'clock.  Interest- 
ing subjects  will  be  discussed.  All  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. Geo.  H.  Colvin,  Ass't  Sec'y. 


3i8 


GLEANIKGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


MAt 


Wllili    MAIL  YOU 


jMy  20-Page  frice  Jjist 

— OF— 
Italinn,  Ci/j>rioii,  and  lloTij-Ijand  Sees, 
Nuclei  Colonies,  Queens,  and  Apiarian  Supplies,  by 
sending  me  vour  nddress  on  a  postal. 
9d  H.  H.  BROWN,  Light  Street,  Col.  Co.,  Pa. 


OUR  OFFER 

in  Gleaninos  of  April  15,  to  send  a  sample  thousand 
of  our  sliced  sections  for  i?4. 00  will  extend  only  till 
the  10th  of  May.    We  are  making 

FinST-CIiASS   SECTIONS, 

and  can  not  afford  to  sell  them  at  third-class  prices. 
$4.50  per  1000  is  the  regular  price  for  the  mxilixlJa . 
Send  for  circular  and  prices.  BERLIN  FRUIT-BOX 
CO.,  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio.  9d. 


To  my  many  old  customers  and  the  public:  lam 
glad  to  announce  that  I  am  again  to  the  front  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  desirable  kinds  of  comb 
foundation.  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  on  applica- 
tion. J.  H.  NELLIS. 

9d  Canajohaiie,  N.  Y. 

engines!    ^ 

All  sizes,  and  cheap.    Descriptive  circular  free. 

O.  H.  TOWN  SEND.  Agent, 
8-9d.  Alamo,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 


D 


adant's  Foundation  Factory,  wTiofcsale  and  retail. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


I  iii'iB     b      o'    'o  PC    iiroiiinre     ai     C^  O    ? 

Jllll|li|llillllillllllllll!iill    3   w  ^ 

liorofJino.  X.  Y.,  Aut/.  ],j,  ]SS'^. 

CYPRIANS  CONQUERED.— All  summer  long  It 
has  been  •' whicn  and  t'other"  with  me  and  the 
Cyprian  colony  of  bees  I  have  —  but  at  last  I  am 
"boss."  Bingham's  Conqueror  Smoker  did  it.  If 
you  want  lots  of  smoke  just  at  the  right  time,  get  a 
Conqueror  Smoker  of  Bingham.    Respectfully, 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Mess.  Bingham  &  Hetherington : — 

DearSir.— I  received  those  Smokers  in  good  or- 
der, and  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  the  im- 
provements, over  Ihe  old  ones.  They  can  not  fail 
to  please  your  customers.  Thanks  for  promptness. 
Yours  truly,—  J.  M.  ilinBARD. 

Athens,  Ohio,  April  21, 1884. 

By  mail,  postpaid. 

Doctor  Smoker  (wide  shield) 3-4  inch,  ^3  00 

Conqueror  Smoker  (wide  shield) n        "        175 

Large  Smoker  (wide  shield) 254     "        150 

Extra  Smoker  (wide  shield) 3        "        125 

Plain  Smoker 3         "        100 

Little  Wonder  Smoker 1?i      "  65 

Bingham  &Hethering'n  Honey-Knife  3        "        115 
To  sell  again,  apply  for  dozen  or  half-dozen  rates. 
Address    T.  F.  BINGHAM,  P.  M.,  or 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 
etfdb.  ABRONIA,1TIICII. 

ITALIAN  AND  CYPRIAN    BEES   and  QUEENS, 
by  the  colony,  nucleus,  and  pound.    Address 
8tfdb      OTTO  ELEINOW,  Detroit  (Opp.  Fort  Wayno),  Micli. 


ITALIAU  (JUEEITS 

Bred  From  Select  Mothers,  aucl 
Mated  with  Choice  Drones. 

This  last  point  a  specialty.  No  bees  by  the  pound, 
no  nuclei;  no  full  colonies  for  sale.  Caged  queens 
by  mail  at  rates  given  in  A.  I.  Hoot's  price  list. 

Address  Dr.  J.  A.  GUNN, 

9  14db  Casky,  Cltii^llau  <)o.,  Ky. 


Mechanic  Falls,  Me., 

would  be  pleased  so  send  his  illustrated  catalogue 
of  Apiarian  Supplies,  consisting  of  every  thing  need- 
ed by  the  practical  bee-keeper,  to  all  interested  in 
bees.  Choice  breed,  pure  Italian  bees,  and  full  colo- 
nies, a  specialty.  Comb  Foundation  of  a  superior 
quality.    Send  for  sample.  9tfdb 

A  Large  Stock  of  the  Leading-  Yarie- 

lies  at  Low  Rates. 
TTOTJKTCSi-     ZIOSIESS 

AS  WELL  AS  l-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS. 

Catalogues  and  Prices  cm  ajJpUcation. 

F.  HAHMAN, 

Harrowgite  Line,  Philadelphiai  Pa. 

DID  YOiiiTBEES  DIE? 

Stock  up  your  combs,  before  they  are  spoiled, 
with  bees  by  the  pound.  1  can  snip  them  safely. 
Two-pound  colonies  with  a  choice  tested  queen, 
S4.75.  or  bees  in  any  shape  cheap. 

DID  THE  b  WINTER?  Make 'em  pay.  Make 
your  own  foundation.  Machines  on  hand  ready  to 
ship  at  $3.75.  See  my  circular.  Discounts  on  large 
orders.  OLIVER  FOSTER, 

9ttdb  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 

1884.  1884. 

ITALIAN    QUEENS. 
Untested     Qneens    a    Specialty  ! 

Pure  Italian  Bees  and  Queens  in  their  highest 
type  of  purity  and  excellence.  Bred  from  the  eggs 
in  full  colonies.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  our  un- 
tested queens  are  purely  mated.  Queens  will  be 
ready  to  ship  April  Ist.  No  new  races  of  bees  in  my 
apiary,  nor  will  be.  Send  for  circular.  Untested 
queens.  *1.00  each;  S^U. 00  per  dozen;  3-frame  nuclei, 
$4  00  each  with  untested  queen. 

T.  8.  HAIiL., 
9d  Kirby's  Creek,  Jackson  Co.,  Ala. 

IT0|  IIU     DCEC       Full  colonies  with  impo;N 
inLIHn     DrCwi    cd  or  home-bred  queens, 
nuclei,  or  by  the  pound,  cheap.    Also  200  wide 
frames  with    tin   s^^parators.     Hives,  Smokers. 
Crates,  etc.       E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Decatur,  Macon  Co.,  111.    9d 


lOO    COLONIES,    also    IMPORTED 
TESTED  AND  DOLIiAR  QUEENS. 

Bees  by  the  lb.,  e<c..  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 
9d  F.  L.  WRIGHT,  P1.AINFIELD,  MiCH. 


Bio< 
EES 
Bee 
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ITALIAN  PEIS  AND  BEES ! 

Tested  queens,  in  May.  $5.00;  June,  S3. 50;  after 
June,  $2.00.  Warranted  queens,  in  May,  $1.25;  June, 
$1.10:  after  June,  $1.00.  1  eive  special  attention  in 
breeding  my  queens  to  have  them  perfect.  Be  sure 
to  send  for  circular  giving  price  of  bee«.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  CHAS.  D.  DUVALL. 

7tfd.  Spencerville,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 


ITALIAN  BEES&  QUEENS  FOR  SALE 

Tested  queens,  May,  $3.00;  June,  $2  50;  after  July 
Ist,  $3.00  each.  Untested,  after  June,  $1.00  each; 
six  for  $5.-10. 

Full  swarms  in  8-frame  Langrstroth  hives,  in  May, 
$7.00;  two  for  $13:  ten  for  $()0.  After  June  1st,  $1.00 
per  swarm  less.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

r.  S.  CROWFOOT, 

7-9J.  Hartford,  Washington  Co.,  Wis. 


ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS  A  SPECIALTY ! 

Sample  lots  of  100  sections.  50  cents.    See  adv.  in 
Gr.EANiNGSof  Feb.  15.  B.  WALKER  &  CO., 

7-15d.  Capac,  Mich. 


STEAM  BEE-HIVE  FACTORY 

OF    THE    \A/EST. 

Hives  and  sections  of  all  kinds.  Italian  bees,  colo- 
ny or  nuclei;  comb  foundation,  smokers,  extractors. 
Best  and  cheapest  saw  mandrel  made;  Babbitt  box- 
es all  complete,  20  inches  long,  $6.00.  All  supplies 
very  low  for  cash.  E.  Y.  PERKINS, 

3-5  7-9-ll-13d  Jefferson,  Greene  Co.,  Iowa. 


HEDDON'S 

CIRCULAR 

Can  be  had  by  senjiing  your  address  to 

JAMES  HEDBON,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

^r-State  if  you  had  his  for  1883.  3t     bfd 


Bees  For  Sale! 

15    STANDS    ITALIAN    BEES, 

All  are  very  strong  (having  been  2  and  3  story  hives 
last  summer),  plenty  of  good  honey,  to  last  till  June; 
will  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  healthy  condition. 
Simplicity  or  VanDeusen-Nellis  hive;  wired  frames, 
l»/4-8tory  hives.    Price  $S.50,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here. 

Address,— 
3-5-7-9d  X.  A.  rOIiTi:ii.  Voplar  Bltiff,  Mo. 


A  Fill  LiiB  Of  AjiaiT  Siies, 

Headquarters  for  the  West.     Send  for  price  list. 
Cash  paid  for  beeswax.  HOWE  &  SON, 

1-lld  No.  303  Broadway,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


For    Our    Fine    Descriptive    Price    I^ist    of 

CHAFF  L  SIMPLICITY  BEE  -  HIVES, 

Apiarian  Supplies  in  Oeneral. 

Good  work,  good  material,  low  prices,  and  mtis- 
fied  customers.    Try  us. 

S.  C.  A:  J.  F.   WATTS, 
9tfd  ITIurray,  t'learlleld  Co.,  Pa. 


100  STOCKS  OF  BEES  FOR  SALE  (Hybrids) 

in  Adair  frames,  10x13,  inside  measure;  7  frames  to 
hive;  81  00  each;  one  half  cash  with  order;  balance 
on  receipt  of  goods.  ».  McK.ENy,IE, 

94  Carrolltou  Station,  New  Orleans,  L^. 


CHEAP! 


CHEAP 


FULL    COLONIES, 
NUCLEI,    and    QUEENS. 

sx:yi>  ion  riucu  list  to 

Dan  White  Jew  London,  Huron  Co.,  0. 


COMB     FOUNDATION. 

Having  purchased  a  large  stock  of  choice  yellow 
wax,  we  Shall  make  a  specialty  of  this  branch  of  our 
business  this  season.  We  also  offer  general  apiHrian 
supplies.  Also  a  choice  lot  of  Italian  and  Albino 
bee.«.  bred  from  our  new  strains,  which  gave  such 
good  satisfaction  the  past  season. 

Send  for  our  price  list,  and  state  where  you  saw 
this.  Wm.  W.  Caky  &  Son, 

4btfd  Coleraine,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 


oly-Land  &  Italian  Queens. 


T  T 

■  M         I  shall  this  season  be  better  ire- 
■■■■H      pared    to   furnish    superior    qreens 

■  ■      promptly  than    ever.    Please   order 

■  ■      early.    Satisfaction  and  safe  a/rival 
J^        _JU^  guaranteed.    Tested  queens  of  either 

race,  before  June  1,  |3  00;  in  June, 
f2.50;  after  July  1,  $2.00.  Untested,  before  June  1, 
il.25  each;  six  or  more.  $1.00  each;  after  June  1, 
single  queen,  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;  twelve,  $10.00. 

I  will  send  Cook's  Manual  of  the  Apiary,  cloth,  for 
90  cts.,  to  purchaser  of  queens, 
stfdb  I.  R.  GOOD,  Sparta,  White  Co.,  Tenn. 


BEE-HIVES, 

Simplicity  and  Heddon  hives  and  cases.  The  last 
named,  a  specialty.  One-piece  sections,  foundation, 
smokers,  etc.    Send  for  price  list. 

J.  J.  HMRLBERT, 
3-5-79-n-13d        l.yudon,  AVblteside  Co.,  Ills. 


Pure  Italian  Bees  and  Queens ! 

Si:XJ)  FOR  VlilCE  LIST. 

A.  B.MILLER,  WAKAKUSA,  ELKHART  CO.,  IND. 

5-7-9d 


j|LBiN^I^&XiMiANl^N3 

Those  desiring  to  secure  piwe  Albino  queens  will 
best  accomplish  their  object  by  purchasing  of  the 
original  producer  of  this  valuable  and  beautiful  race 
of  bees.    For  circulars,  address       D.  A.  PIKE, 
5-7-9inqd  Smithsburg,  Wash.  Co.,  Md. 


FliAT  -  BOTTOM    COMB    FOUN- 

dation.— High  side-walls,  4  to  14  square 
feet  to  the  lb.    Circular   and    samples 
Jis^pKj    free.        J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
Sprout  Brook,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REVERSIBLE -FRAME     HIVES, 

"VLTHiTE  ::bassw6od  sections. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 
5-7-9d  0.  J.  HETHEKmOTON,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 


1884.  FOURTEENTH   YEAR.  1884. 

Queens  —Italians  &  Syrians. 

Single  tested  queen,  of  either  variety,  -  -  $3..'jO 
Single  untested  queen,     "  "  -      -        1.25 

For  choice  extra  selected  queen,  .50  cents  additional. 
After  June  Ist.  tested  queens,  $3.00,  and  untested 
(laying  queens)  $1.00.  Sent  by  mail,  and  s»fe  arrival 
guaranteed.  W.  P.  HENDERSON, 

7-17(1.  Murfreesboro,  Tennessep. 
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To  Bend  a  postal  card  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 

Before  purchssiner  elsewhere.  It  contains  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions  of  every  thing  new  and  desir- 
able in  an  apiary, 

AT  THE  I.OWEST  PRICE. 

Italian  Queens  and  Bees. 

J.  C.  SAYLES, 

riARTFORD,  Washington  Co.,  Wis. 
1-3-5-7-9-lld 

COMB    FOUNDATION. 

Wax  worked  by  the  lb.  on  shares,  or  for  sale,  on 
the  Given  Press;  size  of  dies  9x16  inches.  Italian 
bees  a  specialty.  A  few  black  and  hybrid  colonies 
for  sale.  Seod  a  card  for  prices;  200  bushels  onion- 
sets;  2000  asparagus  roots;  strawberry  and  raspber- 
ry roots;  W.  Russian  oats,  and  Champion  potatoes. 
Send  for  descriptive  price  list.  Lose  no  time,  but 
send  your  orders  early. 

5-T-9d  A.  J.  NORRIS.  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

HOWES' 

Reversible  Frame  Support. 


Send  address  for  circular  to  C.  J.  F.  HOWES,  Adri- 
an, Mich.,  or  E.  T.  LEWIS  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O.,  manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds  of  Apiarian  Supplies.        Stfdb 

ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS  $5  PER  M. 

LANGSTROTH,    SIMPLICITY,    AND     CHAFF 
HIVES,  CO.MB   FOUNDATION,  SMOKERS, 

AND  A   FULL  LINE  OF 

AFIARIArr     SUFF.IiIi:S. 

DERR  &  KREIDER,    STERLING,  WHITESIDE  CO.,  ILL, 
7-12b 


200  COLONIES  OF 

ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALE. 

TJtr  ovii  larpRovED  itaziaxs. 

Send  for  Price  List.    Address 

Dr.  C.  W.  Young,  or  C.  F.  Lane, 

12-l-3-4-5d  I.EXINGTON,  MO. 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

it  will  pay  to  get  our  prices  before  purchasing-  sup- 
plies; ffood  Langstroth  hives,  with  8-inch  cap  frames, 
in  the  flat.  60  cts.  each;  Langstroth  winter-protector, 
in  lots  of  50.  $1.50  each;  small  lots,  $1.75,  all  in  the 
flat.  Manufactured  of  good  pine  lumber.  Work- 
manship unexcelled.  Crates,  sections,  and  founda- 
tion. WM.  O.  BUKK,         8tfd 

Successor  to  Hiram  Roop.      Crystal,  Moat.  Co.,  Uiei. 

JIuclei !    JSTuclei ! 

Bright  Italians,  gentle  and  beautiful.  Will  send 
any  number  of  frames  desired  in  nucleus.  Try  my 
half-colonies.  Better  than  a  new  swarm.  Terms 
reasonable.    Send  for  circular,  and  don't  forget  it. 

DR.  A.  P.  COULTER. 
5-7-9-13d.    Lock  Box  331,  Marissa,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111. 

OVETAILED  ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS,  $4.50  per 

1000.    Other  goods  proportionately  low.    E.  S. 

MILLER  &  BRO.,  Dryden,  Lapeer  Co.,  Mich.    5-7-9d 

CYPRIANS  and  SYRIANS  ^!:t1^4a.X'^ 

queens  before  June  1st.  $10;  extra  line,  $12;  during 
June,  $9;  extra  flue,  $10.  Carniolans  imported 
from   Carniola,  and   Italians   from   Italy. 

Fine  queens  before  June  1st,  $6;  extra  fine,  $7;  dur- 
ingJune,$5;  extra  fine,  $6.    Any  six  queens,  5:^,  off; 
ten.  10;3  off.    Safe  arrival.    Expressage  prepaid  to 
N.  Y.    Send  IT.  S.  hills  in  registered  letter  to 
3-5-7-9d      FEANE  BENTOH,  Georgen  St.,  8,  Munich,  Germany. 

PERRY'S  PRICE  LIST 

or  Improved  Italian   BEES  and   QUEENS. 

I  May.  I  June    July-Oct. 


Tested  queens |  $3  50  I  $2  00         $1  65 

Untested  queens I  100  90 

Hybrid  queens 1  00  |       50  40 

Bees  per  pound |    3  00  I    1  20  90 

Bees  in  the  brood,  per  1000..  |       45  |       25  18 

Send  for  circular.  S.  C.  Perry, 

8-9-ll-tfd  Portland,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 

'   BEES  AT  A  BARCAIN7 

I  have  18  stHnds  of  bees,  which  I  ofl'er  at  $6  a  stand. 
They  have  wintered  wpU.    Address 

MRS.  SALLIE  S.  ADAIR, 
8-llbd  Shawhan,  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky. 


CRUDE    OR   REFINED,  ALWAYS   ON  HAND, 
AND  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

RICHARD~MERKLE, 

Waz  Bleacher  and  Kefiner,  No.  700  North  2nd  Street, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 8^ 

$7.00  to  $10.00.  Cold  Blast  Smokers  (mail  free),  $1.00. 
Plymouth  Kock  Esrgs,  per  sitting,  $1.50.  Circular 
free.    W.  C.  R.  KEMP,  Orleans,  Ind.  9-10 

E  AU^L^if      BEES  I 

BEES  of  all  kinds  at  prices  to  suit  purchasers,  at 
'  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

After  July  1st,  almost  given  away. 

A.  W.  CHENEY, 
5tfdb  Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va. 


ITALIAN  BEES  by  the  pound,  75c:  10'   discount 
for  over  20  lbs.    Full  colonies  on   9  frames  in 
single  Simplicity,  strong  with  bees  and   brood,  and 
untested  queen  from   pure  mother.  !?5.00:  3-frame 
nuclei,  S.  frame,' with  q.,  i?2  .50.       G.  W.  GATRS. 
9-lOd  '  Bartlett,  Shelby  Co.,  Tenn. 

AD^NT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY.  WHOLE- 

SALE    AND    RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 

another  column.  3btfd 

QUEEN-BEES. 

Tested  Italinns,  for  sale  now,  $3  00:  Dollar  queens 
next  month,  $1.25.    Imported  mothers. 
9d  S.  G.  WOOD,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST  OF 

APIARIAN     SUPPLIES, 

before  purchasing  elsewhere.    Every  thing  needed 

in  the  apiary,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

8-9d  BUTLER  &  LUTHER,  Poynette,  Wis. 
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WOOD  SEPARATORS. 

Made  of  straight-grained  whitewood.    They  do  not 
curl  nor  warp;  $;J.5l)  to   stOO  per  thousand,  accord- 
inof  to  size  and  thickness.    Send  for  price  list  of 
Sections,  Separators,  and  Berry-Packas:es. 
Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT-BOX  CO., 
9d  BERLIN  HlGHTS,  ERIE  CO.,  O. 

JJxcelsior  Poultry  yards 

West  Monterey,  Clarion  Co.,  pa. 

Illustrated  circular  of  Fine  Thoroughbred  Poultry, 

Bees,  etc.,  sent  free.    Eggs,  81.50  per  13:  S2.50  per  2tj. 

9-13d  J.  T.  FLETCHER. 


fC  n  Al  I    tbe  attention  of^all  wanting  A  No. 


Wt  UHkL  1  bees,  Italian,  Hybrid,  or  Cyprian, 
to  the  lollowing-,  from  one  well  known  to  the 
readers  3f  this  paper: 
"  I  have  never  seen  a  ease  of  foul  brood;  my  bees 
are  entirely  healthy,  and  have  always  been  so.  and 
are  O.  K.  in  every  respect.  Geo.  B.  Peters,  M.D." 
We  can  furnish  any  number  of  the  above  bees,  and 
will  warrant  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery.  N.  B.— 
No  bees  sold  from  any  apiary  that  has  ever  had  a 
case  of  foul  brood  in  it.  Write  for  particulars  and 
prices  to  FLANAGAN  &  ILLINSKF, 

9-Udb     Lock  box  995,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  HI. 


PURE  ITALIAN  QUEENS 


BEES  BV  THE  BUCKET. 

Four  pounds  of  hybrids  and  1  queen  for  S3.00,  put 
up  in  a  water-bucket.    Any  one  wnntinff  such  can 


address  me. 

9d 


HENRY  WRIGHT, 

Selma,  Dallas  Co.,  Ala. 


warranted  purely  mated,  May,  .'^l.oO;  June,  .?l 
July  till  October,  .Sl.OO.  Dn-etailed  »nd  one-niece 
sections,  white  bsisswood.  ■t^4x4?4  to  SKixG^.i.  Foun 
dation,  heavy  and  light.  Hives,  all  patterns.  Lang 
stroth  always  on  hand.  Best  smokers,  all  sizes 
Honey-knives,  extractors,  Gray's  outside  and  Locke's 
inside  feeders.  Drone  traps  and  excluders,  all  at 
bottom  prices.  Send  stamp  for  price  list. 
9-12db  A.  FAHXESTOCK,  LaPorte,  Ind. 


To  1 


cs-:Ei.i3ETi3?<rG;- : 

ly  many  old  customers  and  the  public:    1  am 


N 


UCLEUS  COLONY  with  Italian  queen  after  July 
4:th,  with  3  L.  frames,  $3.00;  or  :i  L.  frames,  $^'.50. 
Italian  queens  $1.00. 

J.  L.  HYD^:.  PumfrPt  Landing.  Conn.  8-r2d 


glad  to  announce  that  I  am  again  to  the  front  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  desirable  kinds  of  comb 
foundation.  .Wholesale  and  retail  prices  on  applica- 
tion. J.  H.  NELLIS. 
9d Canajoharie.  N.  Y. 


We  have  been  showing  yon  pof>ket-knives,  liut  now  call  your  attention  td  a  ,ji„id  l.rend-knife.  Blade' is'S 
inch,  and  the  best  steel  made.  Price,  postpaid,  u5c.,  $iM  per  dozen.  6-ineh  butcher-knife,  our  hcut^  post- 
paid, 7-3c.    Razor-steel  kitchen-knife,  35c-    Our  48page  list  of  knives,  razors,  and  scissors  mailed  free  to  all. 

9d  ITIAHER  &  GROSH,  74  N.  Summit  Street,  Toledo,  Oliio. 

STANLEY'S  AUTOMATIC  HONEY-EXTRACTOR 

REVERSES  THE  COMBS  BY  REVERSING  THE  MOTION  OF  THE  CRANK. 


THE     COMB    -    BASKETS    ALWAYS     STOP    IN    MOST    CONVENIENT    POSITION 

FOR    PUTTING    IN    OR    REMOVING    COMBS. 

Eacli    Extractor  Iias>  a  lioii;;;   Strong  Crank,  so  tliat  tlie  maelilne  Is  Easily  Operated,  and 

a  Brake  to  stop  tlie  Motion  is  so  Arranged  tljat  it  Can  be  Managed  ^vitli  tlie 

Left  Hand. 

THEY  HAVE   BEST  VERTICAL   GEAR,  WITH   TWO    BEARINGS    FOR   CRANK  -  SHAFT. 

AH  cans  are  made  from  XXXXtin;  or  if  desired,  we  will  make  them  from  heavy  galvanized  iron  at 
same  price. 

The  cylinder  of  can  is  all  in  one  piece.  We  make  all  our  Extractors  to  take  2  or  4  combs,  and  they  can 
be  changed  from  one  to  the  other  in  one  minute.  We  make  the  Automatic  to  hold  any  size  of  frame. 
We  challenge  any  extractor  now  before  the  public  to  do  one-half  the  work  of  our  4-frame  machine. 
Do  not  pay  out  money  for  inferior  machines,  but  write  us  for  terms,  as  our  prices  are  reasonable. 

We  want  a  good  live  agent  in  every  bee-keeping  locality,  and  especially  in  CuJia  or  San  Domingo,  to 
whom  we  will  pay  a  liberal  commission.  If  you  have  not  already  received  our  circular  giving  full  descrip- 
tion, send  your  name  on  a  postal  at  once  to 


a.  V\^.  STANLEY  a.  BRO. 


iiYoniya.  \j:w  voiik. 


ALBINO^ITALIAN  QUEENS,  BEES  ;^SDPPLIES  FOR  1884 

HEADQUARTERS    FOR    THE    ALBINO. 

For  beauty,  for  kindness,  and  for  large  yields  of  honey,  the  Albino  bee  ahead.  Last  season  we  increased 
one  colony  to  0,  from  which  we  look  500  lbs  of  comb  honey,  and  all  had  abundant  stores  for  wintering.  We 
have  a  heavier  stock  of  bees  than  ever  before,  and  will  be  able  t.)  furnish  queens  in  large  numbers.  We 
have  also  added  to  our  buildings,  and  increased  our  facilities  for  Hives,  Comb  Foundation,  and  Apiarian 
Supplies  generallj-.    Send  for  Price  List.    Please  write  your  address  plainly. 

We  have  traded  for  somr^  hybrid  and  black  bees,  which  have  fine  queens,  which  we  will  sell,  hybrids  at 
SLOO,  blacks,  50  cents.    Address 

9-1  Id  S.  VALENTINE  &  SON,  Hagerstowu,  Washington  Co.,  Md . 
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m     For  Sale.       ISSi 

Pure  Italian  (!ueens%  Bees 

FIVE-FEAME  (Langstroth  Frame)  COLONIES 
A  specialty.  Five  bright  new  combs,  wired  in,  cov- 
ered with  youDg- bees,  tilled  with  brood  and  stores 
wit"h  a  pure  young  fertile  Italian  queen.  My  queens 
are  carefully  bred  from  best  imported  and  homebred 
stock.  Bees  gentle,  industrious,  and  beautiful;  bet- 
ter than  a  natural  swarm.  I  was  awarded  first  pre- 
mium at  St.  Louis  Fair  last  fall  over  quite  a  number 
of  worthy  competitors  for  best  Italian  queens  and 
bees.    Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

WILWAOT    lilTTLE, 
5-7-9-lH3-15d  Marlssa,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ills. 


SIMPLICITY  B-HIVES, 

with  10  frames  and  cover.  65  cents.  The  same  in 
flat,  50  cts.  D.)uble-story  Langstroth  hive,  with  20 
frames,  all  complete,  SLOO.  1-lb.  spctions,  per  1000, 
$3.75.  T.  A.GUNN, 

.5-7-9d.  TullHhoma.  Tenn. 


M  MILLS.  10 iNCH''$  15:00, 
11^  ,  >a/.g:.relh  am..-; 


Jested  ®mQn6  a  gpccialtg. 

Have  been  handling  Italian  Bees  for  24  years;  so 
you  see  that  when  you  get  my  i?'00  tested  queens  in 
May  and  June,  you  buy  of  one  who  knows  the  bee. 
Untested  for  the  same  months,  from  imported  queen, 
?;1C0.  EUGENE  DIEPENDOKF, 

8-13db  Moniteau,  Moniteau  Co.,  Mo. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR! 

We  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Simplicity  and  chafif  hives,  one-piece  sections, 
crates  and  cases,  extractors,  smoker.'J.  Given  founda- 
tion, and  BEES  AND  QUEENS.    Circular  free. 

7-12db       REYNOLDS  BROS.,  Williamsburg,  Ind. 


FOUNDATION 

Recent  valuable  improvements  in  our  machinery 
enable  us  to  make  bottom  prices  Our  foundation 
is  unexcelled  by  any  made  in  the  United  States.  Or- 
ders filled  in  rotation.    Genera T,  Supplies. 

M.  C.  VON  DORN, 

7b.tfd.  820  S.  Avenue,  Omaha,  Neb. 


TESTED  QUEENS,  »2.(10.  Untested,  $1.00.  4-frame 
nuclei,  $3  50  and  $t  .50. 
3tfd  OSCAR  F.  BLEDSOE,    Grenada,  Miss. 


NEVER  BEFORE  ATTEMPTED! 

I  have  invented  a  Queen  Cage  by  means  of  which  I 
guarantee  both  safe  arrival  and  safe  introduction  of 
all  queens  purchased  of  me,  for  only  a  small  addi- 
tion to  regular  prine  of  queen.  For  full  particulars 
send  for  my  circular  at  once.  S.  A.  DYKE, 

7-153.  Box  473,  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 


Italian  Queens  $6  per  Poz 

Italian  queens,  raised  from  imported  or  pure 
American  stock.  Safe  arrival  warranted  from 
.Tune  15  to  Oct.  15,  for  $1.00  fach;  at  owner's  risk, 
75c  each,  or  7  for  $5  00.  With  25  days  to  fill  orders, 
$6  00  per  dozen  the  vear  round.  All  queens  at  own- 
er's risk  from  Oct.  15  to  June  15;  S5.00  and  over  at  my 
expense  for  registered  lettpr  or  postollice  money  or- 
der.   Address  DR  .JOHN  M.  PRICE. 

7-5d.  Tampa,  Hillsboro  Co.,  Florida. 


WHY  SEEK  ANY  FOETHER  ? 

My  strain  of  Italian  bees  is  not  surpassed  for  hon- 
ey-gathering and  beauty  of  form.  Dollar  queens  a 
specialty.  A.  COX, 

5-7-9d.  WhiteLick,  Boone  Co.,  Ind. 

ALL  DOVETAILED  SECTIONS! 

Langstroth  and  chaff  hives,  brood  and  wide  frames, 
fiering-up  cases,  shipping -crates,  honey-e.xtractors. 
pnper  boxfis  for  1-lb.  section?,  wire  nails,  queens,  and 
nuclei.  Write  for  circular.  WHEELER  &  ISBELL, 
Norwich,  Chenang  j  Co.,  N.  Y.  57ad. 

EARLY  AND  GOOD  ! 

TESTED  AND  UNTESTED  QUEENS,  raised  from 
the  best  and  purest  stock.    Price  list  on  appli- 
cation.   Send  orders  at  once  to 

W.  jr.  ELLISON, 
C-7-9-lld  Stateburg,  Sumter  Co.,  S.  C. 


I  WANT  TO  SELL. 

Being  unable  to  keep,  for  want  of  room,  my  accu- 
mulation of  Simplicity  Hives,  Frames,  Sections, 
Chafif  hives,  and  all  such  machinery;  all  new,  but 
the  man  and  experience.     Price  list  free. 

C.  P.  BISH, 
9-17d  Petrolia,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 


DAD  ANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterpst- 
ed  bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati.  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  D  )ugherty  &  McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin,  Wis. ;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg.  111.;  Wm.  Ballantine,  Sago.  O.;  E.  S. 
Armstrong.  Jerseyville,  111.;  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  C; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  E. 
Kretchmer.  Coburg.  Iowa;  E.F.Smith,  Smyrna,  N. 
Y.  ;  C.  T.  Dale,  Mortonsville,  Ky.,  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples /ree,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  coinplinieutary  and  xmso- 
licited  testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  guarantee  every  inch  of  our  foundation  equul 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON. 

3btfd.  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

Sent  by  return  mail.  My  moUo  is,  "A  fair  equiva- 
lent for  every  dollar  received."    Prices: 

Untested  queens  from  imported  mother,  April  and 
May.  III. 50;  .lune  and  July,  S^l.'25.  April  and  May, 
per  dozen,  J15.0U;  June  and  July,  per  dozen.  $12.00.  I 
will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  and  a  queen,  for 
$2. 00.  Send  money  orders  on  Hillsboro. 
7tfdb.       H.  A.  GOODRICH,  Massie,  Hill  Co.,  Texas. 


RICHMOND,  FORT  BEND  CO.,  TEXAS, 

DEALER  IN 

PURE  ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

7tfdb  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

^•PORETfALIAN  QUEENS  l" 

Bred  in  "SweetCity"    Apiary.    Bees  by  the  lb., 
and  nuclei  of  any  size.    Write  for  circular. 
7-13d,         G.  W.  DEMAREE,  Ciaristiaasburg,  Ky. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


WHAT  GIVING  UP    TOBACCO  LEADS  TO. 

We  have  a  Band  of  Hope  (temperance)  with  near- 
ly 300  names,  in  our  town.  I  need  not  say  I  am  a 
member,  as  you  know  I  quit  tobacco  two  years  ago. 

Your  brother  in  Christ,—  David  Pkatt. 

Clinton,  La.,  April  14,  1884. 

The  Clark  smokers  went  oil'  like  hot  cakes,  buck- 
wheat cakes  at  that.  They  work  like  a  charm,  and 
I  think  are  well  worth  what  they  cost,  and  are  what 
you  recommend  them  to  be.  Will  the  clerk  please 
pass  this  into  the  purple  basket,  for  it  is  a  promjjt 
basket?  G.  A.  Wii.i.s. 

Enfield,  AVhite  Co.,  111.,  April  14,  1884. 


It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say,  that  the  package  of 
apiary  supplies  and  sundries,  as  also  the  extractor 
and  trees  ordered  of  you  recently,  came  safely  to 
hand  «»i  time;  and  after  a  critical  examination  of 
them  in  detail,  I  find  every  item  correct  as  per 
invoice,  and  entirely  satisfactory.  In  fact.  Myrtle 
(our  little  six-year-old  d;uit;litcr)  exiiressed  the  idea 
exactly  when  she  em])hatically  roiiiarkod  attei-  the 
goods  were  opened,  "  Paiia,  I  think  Mr.  Hoot  cer- 
tainly is  a  dear,  good  hi'>  -mini,  don't  you? 

A  KIND  WORD  FOR    I  H  K  111  )I,Y-LA  NI)8. 

To  begin  the  season,  1  lia\i' to  rei)<)rt  11  colonies 
of  bees— Italians,  Holy-Lands,  and  hybrids,  in  mov- 
able-frame hives.  All  brought  safely  through  the 
winter  so  far,  and  are  apparently  doing  very  well. 
I  should  like  to  hear  the  Holy-Lauds  more  generally 
criticised  by  those  who  have  bred  them.  From  my 
own  experience  with  a  single  colony  of  them,  I 
think  them  pre-eminently  ahead  of  my  Italians, 
blacks,  or  hybrids,  giving  me  more  honey  hy  far 
than  either,  being  yrenthi  more  lu-olific,  and  far  less 
vicious  and  irritable.  In  fact,  this  last  good  (Hiality 
seems  to  characterize  t  lull) ;  for  while  I  invariably 
have  to  sulidue  the  bees  witli  smoke,  I  frequently 
handle  them  with  iiiip>init\-  without  the  use  of  it. 
("an  it  lie  tliat  mine  is  a  gentle  "strain,"  or  is  it  a 
lack  of  knouicdgc  of  tlieii-  many  good  traits  that 
seems  to  hold  them  in  tlie  background?  My  Holy- 
Lands  and  Italians  (one  colony  of  each)  were  both 
the  progeny  of  iiiipoitcd  (jucens  procured  of  the 
same  dealer;  and  .judging  these  two  colonies  by 
every  standard  of  excellence  known  tome,  the  Holy- 
Laiuis  are  imineasui-abh-  ahead.      H.  H.  Spindi.e.' 

Verbena,  Va.,  April  14,  ISS4. 

[Friend  S.,  gi\ c  my  best  resi)ects  to  my  little  six- 
year-old  friend,  and  tell  licr  1  try  to  do  as  well  liy 
every  one  as  I  did  li\  you;  but  in  sadness  I  am 
obhged  to  rcllect  that  tliere  are  a  great  inan\  whose 
experience  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Koot  has  been  ditler- 
ent  from  your  papa's.] 


$7.00  to  ItlO.OO.  Cold-lMast  smokers  (mail  free)  *1.00. 
Plymouth  -  Rock  Kgus.  jxr  sitting,  *1..50.  Circular 
free.  W.  C.  ]{.  KKM  P,  <  iileans,  Ind.        7-8-!)-l(kl 


THE  COMING   HIVE 


And  every  thing  live   Bee  -  men    need.     Send   for 
price  list  to 

KEXVrrEDV  ^  LEAKV, 

10  tfdb.     Higginsvllle,  Lafayette  Co.  Mo. 


FOB.    SALE! 
Bees  and  Queens. 

Full  Colonies,  ,«7.0ft:  Tested  Queens,  »2.00;  Un- 
tested, $1.00  after  June  1st.  Raised  .from  Imported 
Mothers.    Please  order  earlv. 

AMOS  BLANK, 

lO-tfdb.  WoodviUe,  Sandusky  Co.,  O. 


WHITE  WOOD    or   Basswood     Sliced    Sections, 
4i4x4>4,  per  100,  30  cts. ;  *2.00  per  1000.    Hives, 
Cases,  and  Fruit-Packages  of  all  kinds.    Best  make, 
lowest  prices.    Send  for  circular.  N.  E.  DOANE, 
10  Pipestone,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY.  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  Sbtfd 


GEO.  W.  BAKER, 

LEWISYILLE,     IND., 

IS  STILL   BREEDING 

ITALIAN  BEES  &  QUEENS. 

Also  dealer  in  Extractors,  Smok- 
ers, Honey-knives,  etc.  Also  breed- 
er of  18  ditlerent  varieties  of  land 
and  water  fowls.  Eggs,  *1..50  per 
sitting.  Send  stamp  for  Cata- 
logue. 10-tfdb. 


S3E30TIOKrS, 

PRIZE  BOXES,  AI«rD  CRATES, 

Made  from  Planed  White  Basswood,  4  pieces. 
Dovetailed  or  to  nail.  Send  for  sample  and  pUce, 
stating  quantity  wanted.  New  machinery  and  large 
experience  enable  us  togive  perfect  satisfaction. 

F.  GRANGER  &  SON, 

HARFORD   MILLS,   CORTLAND  CO.,   N.    Y. 

Italian  Bees. 

100  colonies,  on  Langstroth  Frames,  delivered  at 
my  yard,  one  mile  from  depot,  in  lots  of  20  or  more 
at  #5.00  per  colony. 

J.  B.  MITCHELL, 

HAWKINSVILLE,       -       -      GEORGIA. 


BEES    TO    SELL. 

40  full  swarms  left  yet  at  #4.00  each;  put  up   in 
light  shiiiping-boxes,  with  combsof  brood  and  honev. 

M.W.HARRINGTON, 
HOMESTEAD,  IOWA  CO.,  .  .  IOWA. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  aRCULAR  I 

We  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'   sup- 
l>lies,  Simi)licityand  Chatt'  Hives,  one-]>iece  Sections, 
Crates  and  Cases,  Extiactors.  Smokers,  (iiven  Fovin- 
dation,  and  BEES  a.nd  QUKENS.     Circular  free. 
7-12dl)  REYNOLDS  BEOS.,  'WILLIAMSBUKO,  IND. 


DAUAKT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  Jibtfd 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


For  «he  benefit  of  li-iends  who  have  black  or  hybrid  queens 
which  they  want  to  dispose  of,  we  will  in^elt  notices  nee  of 
ihar(?e,  as  below.  We  do  this  bee  ii>e  thcie  is  ha"  dly  value 
pnoujfh  to  these  queens  to  p.ay  toi-  buying  them  up  and  keep- 


HAVE  two  l)lack  queens  for  sale,  at  40  cts.  oac 
Ready  now,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

A.  L.  LiNDLEV,  Jordan,  Jay  Co.,  Ind. 


CAN  furnish  20  black  queens  at  40c  each;  also  ; 
h.^brids ;  price  60c  eacli. 

Ch.\s.  Miller,  Justus,  Lack'a  Co.,  Pa. 
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.     CITY  MARKETS. 

Detroit.— Honey.— The  honey  market  is  ahnost 
lifeless;  17  to  30c  is  asked  for  g-ood  cap  honey,  with 
but  few  buyers.  A.  B.  Weed. 

Beeswax  is  scarce  at  30  to  35c. 


Chicago.— Jfoney.— The  season  is  well  over  for 
bomb  honey,  and  the  stocks  are  really  very  low. 
Prices  range  from  13{yil6c,  according-  to  quality.  Ex- 
tracted honey  flnd&  a  dull  market  at  present  at  7@8 
ets.    Beeswax,  30<5i38e.  R.  A.  Burnett, 

May  10,  1884.       161  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 

Cleveland.— JfoKcy.— The  honey  market  contin- 
ues unchang-ed;  1-lb.  best  white  is  in  excellent  de- 
inaud  atlSctfe.;  but  lai-ger  sizes  are  not  in  urgent 
demand,  3-lbs.  selling-  at  17  cts.,  when  there  ai-e  no 
'l-lbs.  Second  qulility  continues  very  dull  at  14@1.5c. 
Extracted  not  wanted  at  all  in  any  Shape.  Beeswax 
Scarce  at  .S.5d.  A.  C.  Kendel, 

May  9,  1884.  11.5  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Kansas  City.— Hofic;/.— Demand  fol-  choice  comb 
is  still  g-ood,  and  moving-  freely  at  1.5(gi.l6c  for  2-lb. 
Bections.  ;  Market  is  bare  of  1-lb.  sections  at  present, 
with  considerabie  inquiry  for  them.  Extracted  in 
fair  demand,  8i2@9c  tor  white,  and  7@-8c  for  dark. 
Very  little  of  the  latter  now  in  this  market,  and  a 
few  thousand  pounds  would  meet  with  very  ready 
sale.  Jehome  Twichell, 

May  6, 1884.       Honey  Depot,  .514  Walnut  St.,  K.  C. 


St.  Louis.— Honey.— During  the  past  week,  bro- 
kers bought  up  all  the  extracted  honey  in  barrels 
and  half-barrels  that  was  in  shipping  order.  Choice 
would  now  bring  7;2C  in  barrels,  and  O^'lOc  in  cans. 
Not  much  comb  honey  Is  offered  for  sale,  and  very 
little  demand.  In  good  order,  worth  about  15c; 
white  clover,  18c.  Beeswax.— Not  much  arriving-. 
Yellow,  35c.  W.  T.  Anderson  &  Co., 

May  13, 1884.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York.— Hojicy.— Comb  lioiioy  is  in  fair  de- 
mand, but  prices  are  ruling-  low.  'One-pound  sec- 
tions have  been  in  good  dcinaiirt  all  season,  and  our 
market  entii-ely  sold  out,  liut  still  well  stocked  with 
3-lb.  sections.  We  quote  fancy  white,  3-lb.  sections, 
at  14fr!l5c;  g-ood  white,  3-lb.  "sections,  13^il4c;  fair 
white,  3-lt).  sections,  13@)13c.  Extracted  clover  and 
basswood,  8@<9c. 

Beeswax  is  very  scarce,  and  held  at  37@39c. 

Thurber,  Whvland  &  Co., 

May  10,  1884.  Reade  and  Hudson  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


'17    /^  a  T    T     the    attention    of     all 
Ca    \jJ\LjLU  wanting-  A  No.  1  bees, 


W  Italian,  Hybrid,  or  Cyprian,  to  the  fol 
lowing,  from  one  well  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  ))aper: 

"I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  foul  brood;  my  bees 
are  entirely  health.v,  and  have  always  been  so,  and 
are  O.  K.  in  every  respect.  Geo.  B.  Peters,  M.  D." 
We  can  furnish  any  number  of  the  above  bees,  and 
will  warrant  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery.  N.  B.— 
No  bees  sold  from  any  apiary  that  has  ever  had  a 
case  of  foul  brood  in  it.  Write  for  particulars  and 
prices  to  FLANAGAN  &  ILLINSKI, 

9-14db        Lock  box  995,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111. 


ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS  $5  PER  M. 

LANGSTROTH,    SIMPLICITY,     AND    CHAFF 
HIVES,  COMB  FOUNDATION,  SMOKERS, 

AND   A   FULL  LINE   OF 

APIARIAW     SUrP.LIES. 

DERR  &  KREIDER,    STERLING,  WHITESIDE  CO.,  ILL 
. 7^136 

FOR  planed  4i4x4Mxl'«  SECTION  BOXES  made 
of  white  basswood,  inquire  of 
lOd  A.  R.  BODGE,  Dexter,  Me. 


DADANT'S   FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL.    Sec  advertisement  in  another  column. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  BRIGHT-BAND  APIARY. 

I  CAN  now  command  .500  colonies  in  the  queen 
business,  if  necessary.  My  intention  is  to  pro- 
duce queens  not  excelled  by  any.  Price,  untest- 
ed, but  laying,  in  May,  »1.00  each;  90  cents  each 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  Tested  queens,  any  time, 
*1..50.  The  above  are  from  imported  Italian  queens ; 
queens  bred  from  Kingsley's  improved  bees.  Same 
pi-ice.  Kingsley's  improved  bee  is  simply  a  crosS 
between  the  Cyprian,  Italian,  and  Holy-Land  bees; 
and  in  reality  they  are  ahead  of  any  race,  both  fol* 
color  and  honey-gathering  propensities.  Sample 
live  workers  sent  for  3  cents  to  pay  postage. 

All    orders    pi-omptly  attended  to  ;    safe  arrival 
guafanteed;  full  directions  sent  with  each  queen. 

Make  money  orders  payable  at  Shreveport. 
.      Address  CHAS.  KINGSLEY, 

lOtfdb  Benton,  Bossier  Par.,  La. 


The  Bee -Keepers'  Guide; 

Or,  MANUAL  OF  THE  APIARY. 

11,000  SOLD  SINCE   1876. 

12TH    THOUSAND    JUST    OUT  I 

10TH  THOUSAND  SOLD  IN  JUST  FOUR  MONTHS! 

2000  SOI.D  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

More  than  .50  pages,  and  more  than  .50  fine  illustra- 
tions were  added  in  the  8th  edition.  The  whole  work 
has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the  very 
latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainly  the 
fullest  and  most  scientific  work  treating:  of  bees  in 
the  World.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.25.  Liberal  discount 
to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher, 

State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Sent  by  return  mail.    My  motto  is,  "A  fair  equiva- 
lent for  every  dollar  received."    Prices : 

Untested  queens  from  imported  mother,  April  and 
May,  *1..50;  June  and  July,  *1.25;  April  and  May, 
per  dozen,  «15.00;  June  and  July,  per  dozen,  $13.00. 
I  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  and  a  queen,  for 
8=2.00;  Send  money  orders  on  Hillsboro. 
7tfdb        H.  A.  GOODRICH,  Massie,  Hill  Co.,  Texas. 


BEST  GIVEN 

pOUNDATIO]^ 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

I  now  have  on  hand  a  freshly  made  lot  of  Given 
Comb  Foundation,  made  from  strictly  pure  domestic 
wax,  thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  impurities;  in 
addition,  the  pollen  is  all  removed.  Size  of  brood 
and  surplus,  S'.i.xiei^,  or  Langstroth  size.  Also 
Dadanfs  best  Brood  Foundation  of  same  size,  and 
11x11,  or  Am.  size. 

PRICES: 
Brood  Fdn.  per  lb.  (either  make)       -       -       -       50c. 
Surplus  Fdn.  per  lb. 60c. 

For  lots  of  over  100  lbs.,  write  for  special  prices. 
No  charge  for  boxing  or  delivery  to  cars.  Send  or- 
ders to 

JAMES   HEDDON, 

DOWAGIAC,  -  -  -  '        MICH. 


DID  TOUR  BEES  DIE? 

Stock  up  your  combs  before  they  are  spoiled,  with 
bees  by  the  pound.  I  can  ship  tliem  safely.  Two- 
pound  colonies  with  a  choice  tested  queen,  $4.75,  or 
bees  in  an\-  shape  cheap. 

J>ID  THUV  WINTER?  Malw'empay.  Make 
your  own  foundation.  Machines  on  hand  ready  to 
ship  at  13.75.  See  my  circular.  Discounts  on  large 
orders.  OLIVER  FOSTER, 

9tfdb  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 
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WHAT   I    DO  "WITH  MY  BEES    AT   THIS 
SEASON  OP  THE  YEAR. 

SOMETHTNr, 

AVTNG  seen  lately  that  some  think  that  my 
plan  of  building-  up  colonies  by  spreading'  the 
brood  is  not  a  judicious  one,  and  wishing-  in 
no  way  to  mislead  any,  I  am  led  to  tell  the 
readers  of  Gt.eanings  just  how  1  nianag-e 
my  bees  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Some  seem  to 
sui>pose  that  they  should  g-o  to  work  overhauling- 
tlieir  bees  and  spreading- the  brood  as  soon  as  the 
bees  can  fly;  but  such  is  not  the  plan  I  adopt;  for 
from  experience  I  have  found  that  the  less  there  is 
done  with  the  bees  (except  to  ascertain  that  each 
colony  has  a  queen  and  sufficient  honey)  previous  to 
(he  time  the  leaves  begin  to  put  out  on  the  trees,  the 
better  off  the  bees  will  be.  If  1  had  but  four  or  five 
colonies,  I  could,  by  way  of  seeing:  what  I  could  do, 
take  them  into  a  warm  room  every  cold  spell,  as  I 
once  did  to  get  them  ahead  as  far  as  possible;  but 
such  a  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  with  an  apiary 
of  any  size.  Unless  such  a  plan  is  adopted,  the 
spreading-  of  the  brood  before  settled  warm  weather 
often  proves  worse  than  a  failure,  as  advanced  brood 
is  often  killed  by  these  cold  spells,  which  would  soon 
add  new  life  to  the  colony  if  they  had  remained  un- 
disturbed. Thus  I  defer  trying  to  build  up  colonies 
more  than  they  naturally  will  do  themselves,  until  T 
am  sure  of  warm  weather. 

With  this  purpose  I  will  now  tell  just  what  I  do. 
As  soon  as  spring-  opens  I  go  to  each  hive  with 
smoke  in  hand,  remove  the  cap,  roll  back  the  quilt  a 


little,  and  smoke  the  bees  so  they  will  run  out  otthe 
way.  Jf  plenty  of  sealed  honey  is  in  sight  along  the 
top-bars  of  the  frames,  1  let  the  quilt  go  back; 
and  after  putting  on  the  cap,  place  a  small  Wat  stone 
on  the  center  of  the  top  of  it.  This  stone  tells  me 
this  hive  has  plenty  of  honey  to  last  till  the  bees  be- 
gin to  carry  in  pollen.  The  next  hive  is  looked  at  in 
the  same  way;  and  if  I  see  plenty  of  honey  it  is 
marked  the  same.  If  I  do  not  so  see  hone.v,  1  lift 
the  frames  to  see  how  much  honey  thei'  have.  I  f 
they  do  not  have  5  lbs.  at  the  least,  I  place  two  flat 
stones  on  the  right-hand  back  corner  of  the  eaj), 
which  says  such  colonies  are  to  be  fed  soon.  Tf  any 
are  found  entirely  out,  they  arefed  at  once  by  giving 
frames  of  sealed  honey,  or  combs  filled  with  sugar 
syrup,  if  I  have  not  the  frames  of  honey  on  hand. 
These  combs  of  honey  or  syrup  are  set  on  the  out- 
side of  the  brood  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  not 
between  the  combs  of  bi-ood  as  I  do  later  in  the  sea- 
son. Having  sot  in  the  feed,  the  hive  is  iiiarkc^cl 
with  a  stone,  the  same  as  was  the  first. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  these  stones  for  marking- 
hives.  In  the  first  i)lace  they  can  be  obtained  in 
nearly  all  localities.  If  not,  pieces  of  brick  oi- til(> 
can  be  used. 

a.  And  most  iiMiioi-tant,  I  cun  tell  the  condition  of 
each  hive  just  as  far  as  1  can  see  these  stones,  which 
is  from  one  side  of  the  apiar.v  to  the  other. 

;j.  Th(!y  tell  me  whatjieeds  doing  in  the  ai)iary,  at 
a  glance,  with  no  time  being  consumed  writing  in  a 
book,  on  a  slate,  or  any  such  thing. 

4.  If  any  one  enters  the  apiary  and  touches  the 
hives  when  I  am  not  there  I  know  it,  for  they  will 
always  either  let  the  stones  slide  off  the  covers,  or 
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put  them  in  a  place  where  they  tell  nothingr  accord- 
ing to  stone  vocabularj-,  thus  enabling  me  to  tell  if 
thieves  or  inquisitive  people  have  visited  my  yard 
at  any  time. 

To  return:  Seeing  that  all  have  honey,  the  apiai-y 
is-  left  undisturbed  till  the  first  pollen  is  brought.  At 
this  time  I  look  over  each  hive  to  see  if  all  have  lay- 
ing queens,  and  honey.  If  any  are  found  without  a 
queen,  a  weak  colony  having  a  queen  is  united  with 
the  queenless  one,  and  those  short  of  honey  are 
supplied  as  before,  when  they  are  again  left  till  the 
trees  begin  to  put  forth  their  leaves.  We  can  now 
safely  calculate  on  settled  warm  weather,  and  the 
season's  woi-k  can  be  advanced  more  now  by  an 
hour's  labor  than  several  days'  work  would  accom- 
plish previous  to  this.  At  this  time  I  carefully  go 
over  each  colony,  noting  its  strength  ;  and  all  colo- 
nies that  have  four  frames  or  upward,  having 
brood  in  them,  are  incited  to  greater  brood-rearing 
byhavingtheir  frames  of  brood  reversed,  by  placing 
the  two  frames  having  the  most  brood  in  them  on 
the  outside,  and  those  having  the  least,  in  the  cen- 
ter. This  does  not  spread  the  brood  properly,  but 
causes  the  queen  to  fill  the  outside  combs  of  brood, 
Avhich  are  now  in  the  center,  with  eggs  more  fully 
than  were  the  center  ones  before,  thus  giving  frames 
compact  with  brood,  instead  of  small  batches  of 
brood  in  many  frames,  thereby  economizing  the 
heat  of  the  cluster  of  bees.  Those  not  having  four 
frames  having  brood  in  them  are  shut  on  to  what 
frames  of  brood  thej^  do  have,  together  with  a  frame 
of  honey,  by  means  of  a  division-board.  The  amount 
of  honey  is  also  noted,  the  proliflcness  of  the  queen, 
etc.,  and  the  stones  are  used  in  various  positions  on 
the  cap,  to  tell  the  condition  of  each,  inside,  and 
also  what  should  nex  t  be  done.  In  a  week  I  again 
go  over  those  having  their  brood  reversed,  this  time 
putting  a  frame  of  honey  or  a  comb  of  syrup  in  the 
center  of  the  brood-nest.  As  the  bees  remove  this 
honey  or  syrup,  the  queen  is  fed  and  the  comb 
quickly  filled  with  eggs  from  top  to  bottom.  I  for- 
got to  say,  if  sealed  honey  is  used  the  cells  are 
broken  by  passing  a  knife  flatwise  over  them.  It 
will  be  seen  that  thus  far  the  combs  of  pollen  ne.xt 
the  brood  hold  the  same  position  to  the  brood  that 
they  have  heretofore,  and  they  are  not  disturbed 
till  all  the  other  frames  are  filled  with  brood,  when 
they  are  placed  in  the  center  to  have  the  pollen  ex- 
changed for  brood  by  the  bees.  Thus  each  week 
the  brood  is  reversed,  or  frames  of  honey  placed  in 
the  center  till  all  is  filled  with  brood.  Bj'  this  time 
the  stronger  of  the  weak  colonies  (those  I  shut  up 
with  the  division-board)  have  then  three  or  four 
combs  filled  with  brood  from  bottom  to  top,  when 
they  are  quickly  built  up  by  giving  fi'ames  of 
hatching  brood  taken  from  those  already  having  a 
hive  full.  Thus  all  are  made  strong  for  the  harvest. 
This,  in  short,  is  my  mode  of  management  previous 
to  swarming  or  the  busy  season. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  May,  1884.       G.  M.  Doolitti.e. 

Eriend  D.,  we  have  often  used  stones  on 
top  of  the  hives  to  indicate  something,  much 
as  you  do,  but  I  never  before  thought  of 
having  tlie  position  of  the  stone  liave  also  a 
special  meaning.  This  may  be  an  interest- 
ing item  to  many  of  us. — In  regard  to  spread- 
ing brood,  with  the  number  of  frosts  we  liave 
here  in  April,  and  even  into  May  sometimes, 
I  liave  about  settled  down  to  the  idea  that 
spreading  the  brood-nest,  and  putting  a  sin- 
gle clean  worker  comb  in  at  a  time  was  about 


enough.  If  the  hive  is  pretty  full  of  bees, 
they  will  crowd  over  on  to  this  comb  so  as 
to  cover  it  pretty  well  the  first  day.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  is,  that  the  queen 
can  go  to  work  and  fill  this  comb  with  eggs 
that  will  hatch  out  almost  at  the  same  time. 
This  gives  the  bees  an  opportunity  of  caring 
for  the  brood  with  less  running  about  than 
thev  would  have  to  do  otherwise. 


FHOM   16   TO  51,  AND  3600  LBS.  HONEY. 
The  Way  Friend  Balch  Did  It. 


u. 


SEE   REPORT   ON  PAGE  23,  JAN.   NO. 

TES,  pa,  you  will  have  to  write  an  article  so 
ii  long;"  and  he  stretched  out  his  arms 
^I^  nearly  full  length,  as  he  read  the  postal 
■^  asking  me  to  tell  how  I  got  that  wonder- 
ful yield  of  honey  and  increase. 

"  Yes,"  I  exclaimed,, "  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that 
I  gave  that  report;  and  more  so,  to  think  I  promised 
to  tell  how  it  was  obtained,  as  it  will  not  be  of  much 
account  to  the  experienced ;  and  I  fear  the  beginner 
will  get  into  trouble  if  he  feeds  outdoors  as  I  do,  es- 
pecially if  he  has  blacks  or  some  of  the  new  races  of 
bees."  Now  I  will  try  to  confine  myself  to  the  text, 
and  in  as  few  and  simple  words  as  I  can,  convey  my 
thoughts.  You  must  not  ask  me  what  kind  of  hive 
I  use,  neither  what  kind  of  bees;  and  above  all,  do 
not  ask  me  to  send  you  a  queen,  as  I  do  not  rear  any 
for  sale ;  past  experience  has  proven  to  me  I  can  not 
rear  a  good  queen  for  Sl.OO;  if  ever  I  do,  I  will  ad- 
vertise. 

As  I  said  in  my  report,  I  was  badly  reduced  last 
spring,  having  only  16  colonics  in  all;  6  were  strong 
—too  strong  to  ship,  in  safety,  and  the  other  10  too 
weak  to  think  of  selling  at  all.  Here  comes  the  first 
throh  that  aroused  me.  Wife  says,  "  I  am  so  glad 
you  have  no  more  bees  this  spring  to  care  for,  with 
all  your  work  and  poor  health;"  then  the  neighbors 
would  come  along  with  xuch  a  grin!  It  did  look 
lonesome  when  I  took  the  last  lot  of  bees  to  the 
depot. 

I  wrote  immediately  to  a  friend  to  send  me  some 
bees  and  queens,  if  he  had  them  to  spare.  He  sent 
me  5  pounds  of  bees,  and  I  bought  six  queens  to  use 
before  I  could  raise  my  own. 

Eight  here  let  me  tell  you  how  many  frames  of 
comb  I  had  on  hand  to  start  with.  I  had  about  200 
drone  combs,  2.50  worker  combs;  these  worker 
combs  I  used  in  building  up  nuclei,  and  for  increase ; 
the  drone  combs  in  upper  stories  for  extracting. 

Now  for  the  modus  operandi.  Scrape  out  all  the 
dead  bees.  I  use  no  division-boards  nor  dummies 
in  my  hives;  then  close  the  entrance  to  the  hives 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  colony;  not  with 
loose  blocks,  but  with  twisted  paper,  rags,  or  any 
thing  that  will  make  acoi-k.  Remember,  my  bottom- 
boards  are  nailed  fast  to  the  hives.  The  weakest 
swarm's  entrance  should  be  just  large  enough  for 
one  bee  to  pass  at  a  time,  the  entrance  to  the  strong- 
est, three  inches  by  one-half  inch.  Next  cover 
all  the  hives  with  strong  paper,  if  you  have  not 
enameled  cloth;  over  that  put  your  sacking,  quilts, 
or  whatever  you  choose,  and  place  on  some  kind  of 
a  weight  to  make  it  just  as  tight  as  you  can.  The 
weakest,  I  stop  in  every  night;  and  if  it  is  cold, 
leave  them  stopped  up  until  it  is  warm  enough  for 
them  to  fly,  even  if  it  is  for  a  week.    Count  the 
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spaces  filled  with  bees  between  the  combs,  and  mark 
it  on  the  hive;  this  enables  you  to  tell  a  friend  just 
the  strength  of  a  colony  without  opening  the  hive. 
Do  not  open  except  when  it  is  actually  necessary ; 
then  close  as  soon  as  possible. 

Next  comes  feed,  to  stimulate  brood-rearing. 
About  four  rods  north  of  the  apiary  is  a  small  creek 
that  has  cut  into  the  soft  earth  some  eight  feet  deep, 
just  opposite  the  apiary.  Now  remember,  the  bank 
that  faces  the  south  is  almost  perpendicular;  here  is 
where  I  do  my  outdoor  feeding,  when  it  is  warm 
enough  for  the  bees  to  fly.  It  is  several  degrees  warm- 
er here  than  on  the  level  above,  and  consequently 
the  bees  start  home  warm  with  a  warm  load  of  feed. 
I  fed  about  250  pounds  of  old  candied  honey  in  the 
combs  last  spring  in  this  place.  If  the  combs  of 
lioney  are  put  in  the  proper  position  it  would  warm 
up  as  soon  as  the  bees  would  fly.  I  kept  a  box  right 
beside  the  honey,  with  wheat  flour  in  it,  with  some 
bran  and  fine  straw  on  top  to  keep  the  bees  from 
getting  daubed.  If  the  day  gets  too  warm,  shade 
the  combs,  or  else  the  bees  will  carry  the  honey  too 
fast.  When  it  begins  to  get  cool,  drive  them  all  out 
of  the  hives  of  feed  and  close  them  up  for  the  day. 
This  saves  many  bees  that  would  get  chilled  and 
never  return.  Do  not  uncap  the  honey,  for  they 
will  carry  it  too  fast.  When  j'ou  run  out  of  honey 
go  to  a  hive  that  has  plenty,  and  exchange  an 
empty  comb  for  a  frame  of  honey.  Water  being 
close  at  hand,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supplying 
that.  When  bees  begin  to  rear  brood  they  requii-e 
much  water.  When  it  is  too  cool  for  them  to  fly  I 
sweeten  some  water  quite  sweet,  and  warm  it  up  to 
about  130°.  It  will  get  cool  fast  enough.  Raise  up 
the  quilt  at  the  back  end  of  the  hive,  and  pour  the 
water  on  to  some  of  the  bees.  Have  the  front  end  of 
the  hive  a  little  the  "higher,  so  it  will  run  back.  You 
need  not  put  water  into  the  hive  more  than  once  in 
two  or  three  days.  You  must  use  judgment  about 
the  amount  to  use;  that  will  be  according  to  the 
size  of  the  eolonj-,  and  how  much  brood  they  have 
in  the  larval  state.  Be  sure  to  feed  until  honey 
comes  from  the  flowers;  and  then  if  any  thing 
should  cut  off  the  supply,  feed.  When  the  flowers 
secrete  but  little  honey,  and  the  colony  is  strong  and 
short  of  honey,  exchange  an  empty  frame  of  comb 
with  a  colony  that  has  plenty  of  honey,  placing  the 
frame  of  honey  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest;  if 
the  hive  from  whence  the  frame  of  honey  came  is 
strong,  place  the  frame  of  empty  comb  in  the  center 
of  the  brood-nest  also;  this  requires  judgment,  or 
you  may  do  a  positive  injury  by  chilling  the  brood. 

I  in-crease,  as  far  as  possible,  by  artificial  swarm- 
ing; that  is,  when  a  colony  gets  strong  enough  to 
spare  a  frame  of  brood,  I  draw  it  out  and  either  give 
it  to  a  weak  colony,  or  take  several  other  frames  of 
brood  from  other  colonies  and  form  a  new  colony. 

It  is  needless  to  use  valuable  space  to  go  over  the 
ground  of  queen-rearing,  dividing,  and  equalizing, 
as  I  gave  it  last  spring,  and  you  should  have  re- 
membered it  until  now.  Clover  yielded  only  enough 
to  keep  up  brood-rearing  before  basswood  came; 
when  basswood  came  I  found  I  had  20  colonies  strong 
enough  to  box.  These  I  put  on  sections  and  ran  for 
comb  honey.  The  next  20  wore  not  so  strong.  These 
I  gave  an  upper  story  supplied  with  empty  combs, 
and  ran  for  extracted  honey.  Then  there  were  a 
few  too  weak  to  think  of  getting  any  surplus.  Now 
and  then  I  drew  a  frame  of  brood;  these  I  took  as 
often  as  they  would  have  them  to  form  nuclei,  which 
I  strengthened  into  good  eolonit-P.  getting  frames  of 


brood  from  any  hive  that  could  spare  them.  In  this 
way  I  keep  all  hands  at  work.  One  of  my  neighbors 
has  been  watching  me  for  the  past  two  years,  as  he 
thinks  of  going  into  the  bee  business.  He  came 
over  about  the  time  I  got  off  my  surplus,  and  took  a 
survey  of  the  bee-yard,  then  asked  me  if  I  got  much 
surplus.  I  took  him  into  the  honey-room  and 
showed  him.  Says  he,  "  There  is  not  a  man  in  the 
world  you  can  make  believe  this,  unless  he  has  been 
with  you  and  seen  for  himself  from  spring  until 
now."  Wm.  H.  Balch. 

Oran,  N.  Y. 

Friend  13.,  your  plan  of  having  a  feeding- 
ground  protected  from  the  winds,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  is  an  old 
idea,  and  is  a  very  good  one  too,  I  believe,  if 
you  are  careful  to  avoid  inducing  bees,  by 
feeding,  to  come  out  in  unseasonable  weath- 
er. No  doubt  great  things  might  be  accom- 
plished \)\  pusliiiig  our  colonies  so  as  to  get 
them  powerful  Ijefore  the  honey-crop  comes. 
Your  honey-yield  comes  late  in  the  season, 
and  this  gives  you  a  chance  to  get  your  bees 
V)uilt  up  strong"  in  time  to  be  ready  for  it.— 
It  seems  to  me  as  though  that "  grin  "  of  the 
neighbors  was  a  pretty  good  thing  in  your 
case,  was  it  not,  friend  B. '?  And  this  only 
verifies  the  little  text,  that  "  all  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  the 
Lord." 


UPRIGHT  EXTRACTOR-GEARING. 

AN   IMPUOVEMKNT    IN   THE    CONSTRUCTION   OF  THE 
GEARINO. 

niLE  it  seems  to  me  by  far  the  most 
ilA'f  convenient  form  of  gearing  is  that 
which  we  have  for  years  used  on  our 
extractors,  whicli  may  be,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  called  horizontal 
gearing,  there  is  still  quite  a  number  of 
the  friends  who  insist  on  having  the  gearing 
stand  upright  so  as  to  turn  like  a  grindstone, 
as  shown  in  the  cut  below. 


The  gearing  generally  used  for  this  purpose 
is  that  designed  for  churns,  if  I  am  correct, 
and  a  piece  of  wood  has  to  be  put  across  the  ex^ 
tractor  to  hold  it.  The  above  we  luive  luul 
modified,  so  as  to  attach  directly  to  the  sides 
of  tlie  can,  making  it  all  metal,  strong  and 
light.  Tiie  lower  p:\rt  of  the  upright  siiaft 
is  made  s(iuare,and  goes  into  a  s(iiiare  casting 
securely  soldered  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
revolving  basket.  Extractois  made  with 
this  sort  of  gearing  will  be  50  cts.  more  than 
our  ordinary  style;  aiid  wliere  parties  want 
just  the  gearing,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  for 
making  thejr  own  extractors,  the  price  will 
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be  $1.25  each,  or  $10.00  for  ten.  It  seems  to 
me  the  upright  gearing  is  unwieldy  and  un- 
handy. It  is  also  awkward  and  unwieldy  to 
ship,  {'om]»are(l  with  the  compact  and  simple 
liorizontal  gearing. 


O.    J.    HETHERINGTON'S  REVEESIBLE- 
PRAME  BEE-HIVE. 

THE   MUST    KKASIBLE   KEVEHSIBLK    FKAMt:   NOW    BE- 
FORE  US,   AS  IT   SEEMS   TO    ME. 

TN  order  to  explain  the  arrangement  of  this 
4|  new  feature  I  shall  have  to  ask  our 
'T  readers  to  imagine  an  ordinary  Simplic- 
'■'  ity  hive  standing  befoi-e  them.  Xow. 
friends,  you  Ivuow  that  the  great  l)ulk  of 
frames  in  common  use  are  what  are  called 
susi)ended  frames--that  is.  they  are  hung  by  | 
the  pi-olongation  of  the  top-bar  of  the  frame  : 
at  each  end.  Wlien  1  th-st  madeoiir  metal  cor- 
nels for  frames.  I  thought  of  having  theral)- 
bet  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  using  the 
frame  ui>side  down.  This  would  necessitate 
some  sort  of  spacers  to  keep  the  tops  of  the 
frames  at  the  proper  distances  from  each 
other.  AVe  should  also  have  to  have  the  pro- 
jecting arms  of  the  metal  corners  short 
enough  to  go  into  the  hive,  for  I  hardly  need 
tell  you  that  the  space  between  the  en<ls  of 
tlie  "frames  and  the  end  of  the  hive  should 
not  exceed  I  of  an  incli ;  therefore  these 
projections  of  the  metal  corners  can  not  well 
be  more  than  i  inch  in  length.  The  figures 
below  sliow  you  liow  friend  Iletherington 
manages  it : 


2.  Brood-frame,  with  metal  corners  aftachefi  to  each  corner. 

5.  Metal   coiners  detached  from  the  frame,   showing  nail- 

6.  Metal  corner  in  place,  inserted  in  a  saw-cut  in  thfi  end-bar. 
1.  Metal  corners  attached  to  a  wide  frame,  showing  how  it 

can  be  used  without  any  top-bar. 

4.  End-bar  of  the  wide  frame,  showing  cuts  necessary  to  take 
in  metal  corner. 

In  order  to  understand  this  hive  we  will 
suppose  tlie  Simplicity  hive,  before  men- 
tioned, has  a  strong  rabliet  of  Russia  iron  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  end-board  inside.  This 
raliiiet  is  simplv  a  strij)  of  Russia  iron  about 
-i  wide,  bent  into  a  A'-sliaped  trough.  The 
longer  edge  is  driven  into  a.  saw-cut,  made 
diagonally  in  the  lower  inside  corner  of  the 
eii(i-l)oai(i.  When  nailed  securely  it  leaves  a 
projecting  edge  of  the  iron  t  inch  wide, 
reaching  into  the  hive,  and  upward,  so  as  to 
just  catch  the  arms  to  this  corner.  The 
frames  sit  in  looselv,  and  go  down  until  the 
arms  strike  this  stri])  of  metal.  The  upper 
corners  have  the  same  arms,  as  you  see,  to 
keep  them  awav  fn>m  the  ends  of  the  hive, 
and  little  points  in  the  casting  project  out- 
ward and  touch  each  other  so  as  to  space 
tlie  frames  from  each  other  at  both  top  and 
bottom.  These  metal  corners  (figure  5)  are 
•(X  fraction  less  than  U  indies  from  extreme 


to  extreme.  When  ten  frames  are  placed  in 
a  hive,  there  is  a  little  play,  as  it  were, 
which  allows  of  a  slight  lateral  movement. 
The  stuff  used  for  making  the  frames,  figure 
2,  is  U  inches  by  o-16,  all  around.  The  end- 
bars  are  nailed'  through  into  the  top-bars 
with  long  slender  nails  passing  through  the 
holes  in  figure  5.  The  saw-cut  in  the  end  of 
the  end-bar  as  seen  at  figure  6  lets  in  the 
metal  corner. 

Now,  I  hardly  need  tell  you  that,  with  this 
arrangement,  there  is  sonie  dirticulty  in  get- 
ting out  the  first  frame  when  we  wish  to 
open  the  hive.  To  help  us  in  this  \mrt  of  il, 
each  story  of  tlie  Simplicity  hive  has  the 
upper  half  of  one  side  made  side  oiiening.  1 
may  say  here,  that  I  do  not  like  this  side- 
opening  arrangement ;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
we  could  well  get  along  without  it.  If  even 
a  i)art  of  the  side  to  any  hive  is  made  to 
open,  it  very  much  impairs  the  strength  and 
rigidity  of  the  hive.  The  end-boards  are  at 
liberty"  to  warp  to  some  extent,  thus  piiicli- 
ing  the  frames,  or  .giving  them  too  much 
play.  You  will  notice,  that  with  this  frame 
we  have  got  to  have  hives  pretty  accurate, 
or  the  frames  will  pinch  endwise,  or  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  slip  from  the  rab- 
bets. In  fact,  some  of  the  frames  pinch  in 
the  sample  hive  at  hand,  although  this  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  remedied  liy  accurate 
macliinerv. 

Figure  1  shows  the  wide  frame  made  on 
the  same  plan.  However,  as  the  ends  and 
toi)s  are  close  fitting,  the  lower  corner  has  to 
be  let  ill  the  middle  of  the  eiid-ltars.  The 
figure  will  make  this  all  plain.  1  think.  You 
notice  that  friend  II.  dispenses  with  a  top- 
liar  entirely,  which  is  certainly  a  desirable 
feature.  lie  is  enabled  to  do  this  by  using 
seiiarators.  as  in  figure  3.  These  separators 
are  about  ^  inch  thick,  made  of  sawed  and 
planed  pinr,  and  are  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  frame  without  the  top-bars.  This  ar- 
rangement is  (juite  ingenious,  and  pleases 
me  very  much  indeed. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  ^'Why  not 
make  our  hanging  wide  frames  in  the  same 
manner?"  The  difficulty  is  in  getting  a 
strong  support  for  these  supporting  arms, 
without  any  top-bar.  You  will  remember 
we  illustrated  the  plan  for  doing  this  by 
means  of  hoop  iron  a  year  ago  or  more. 

A  word  more  in  regard  to  the  movable 
side.  This  is  held  in  place  by  what  is  called 
the  Vandeusen  clamps,  a  cut  of  wliich  we 
give  here. 


I  find  the  price  of  these  clamps  given  in 
Nellis'  catalogue  is  $2.00  per  100.* 


*In  the  cut,  the  clamp  is  shown  as  it  is  used  m  fastenuiK  a 
bottom-buard  to  a  hive;  luid  1  may  add.  that  friend  Hethering- 
ton  n-cx  tlu-^r  cl.-iiiips  not  only  to  hold  in  the  movable  side, but 
fi,  liiilil  the  liiM' to  till' biittoiii-h.iaid,  tlu-  cover  to  the  hives, 
ova  ^tni  V  1"  I  111-  OIK- \iii,tcr  it.  Kotii' clamps  are  used  on  each 
storv  ami  t«  II  oil  cai'h  cnvti-  In  localities  where  high  winds 
tak-e  oir  tlio  caivns  tliesrarc  pciliaps  the  simplest  fastening 
that  can  be  use<l.  In  our  apiary,  however,  we  have  thought 
the  time  occupied  in  using  them  more  than  overbalanced  the 
inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  go  out  after  a  storm  and  re 
p!a<'e  a  few  covers. 
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it  looks  the  most  pvomising  of  any  thins  I  j 
have  yet  seen  in  place  of  the  L.  suspended 
frame,  and  I  have  thought  enough  of  it  to 
decide  to  transfer  combs  into  some  of  the 
frames  and  try  tlie  hive  in  our  apiary.  You 
will  observe  that  it  accomplishes  the  matter 
of  reversing  frame.  ('()m])lctel\-.  Any  Ijrood- 
frame  will  go  just  as  well  one  side  up  as  the 
other.  The  wide  frames  can  not  be  used 
either  side  up  without  putting  in  a  top-bar. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  as  to  how  long  he  had 
used  the  hive  I  have  described,  friend  Heth- 
erington  replies  as  follows: 

I  have  used  the  hive  in  its  present  form  for  four 
or  five  j-ears.  The  hive  I  had  been  using  was  a 
elosed-cnd  Quinby,  with  a  large  case,  modified  a 
little  from  that  used  by  L.  C.  Root  and  Capt.  Hether- 
ington,  in  that  I  had  a  reversible  frame;  am  using 
it  largely  now.  The  only  objection  I  have  to  it  is, 
that  when  I  want  to  sell  any  bees  it  is  too  expensive, 
and  requires  two  men  to  handle  it,  so  I  got  up  this 
hive;  and  the  more  I  use  itthe  better  I  like  it.  AVhen 
I  wrote  you  I  forgot  to  answer  your  question— that 
it  is  not  the  hive  used  by  Capt.  Hetherington  and  L. 
C.  Root.  The  irons  on  the  frames  wei-e  got  up  by  C. 
C.  Vandeusen,  of  Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y.  I  made  the 
length  of  the  inside  of  the  hive  the  same  as  the  L. 
hive, so  that  by  putting  irons  in  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
end-pieces  of  any  L.  hive  these  frames  can  be  used. 

I  have  no  drawings  of  the  hive,  and  have  no  ob- 
jections to  your  having  some  made,  or  any  notice 
you  may  wish  to  give.  O.  J.  Hetherington. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  April  12, 1884. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  to  C.  C.  Vandeu- 
sen, Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y.,  I  learn  that  the 
corners  can  be  furnished  for  about  -50  cts. 
per  100,  and  in  large  quantities  considerably 
less.  At  present  we  have  none  for  sale,  and 
shall  not  keep  them  until  we  have  given  the 
hive  a  careful  test  in  our  own  apiary. 


FROM  4  TO  20,  AND  3110  LBS.  CO.MB  HONEY. 

I  have  just  received  the  last  i-eturns  foi' 
my  honey  of  1883,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing more  of  my  bees  and  their  truly  won- 
derful yield,  and  then  I  should  like  to  learn 
through  Gleanings  if  any  others  can  give 
an  equally  truthful  and  large  result  for  one  year 
from  4  stands. 

My  former  letters  told  that  I  had  3110  lbs.  comb 
honey,  or  TVT  lbs.  per  stand,  spring  count,  and  an  in- 
crease to  20  stands.  I  And,  on  reference  to  the  ac- 
count, that  on  April  10, 1883,  they  had  balanced  the 
account,  I  having  a  lot  of  hives,  etc. ;  since  then  I 
have  spent  $15.60  for  further  supplies,  and  received 
for  honey  sold,  clear  of  freight,  commission,  and  all 
charges,  $255.30.  I  have  sold  2  stands  of  bees  for 
$10.00;  have  an  increase  of  14,  all  in  good  oi'der,  and 
now  on  hand  about  300  lbs.  honey,  besides  having 
given  away  about  200  lbs.  to  my  friends  during  the 
season.  Most  of  my  honey  sold  was  No.  1  white 
comb  honey  at  18  cts.  per  lb. ;  and  had  I  been  an  old 
hand  at  the  business,  my  returns  would  have  been 
much  larger. 

The  bees  are  swarming  already;  but  it  rains  so 
often  the  poor  things  can  not  get  out  to  collect  sup- 
plies, so  I  have  to  give  them  some  full  combs  to 
carry  on  with. 

Thousands  of  swarms  are  being  brought  into  this 
county,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  it  will 
soon  be  fully  stocked.  George  Hobler. 

Hanford,  Cal.,  April  15, 1884. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT   IN   BUZZ-SAW  TA- 
BLES FOR  HIVE-MAKING. 


RAISING   AND  LOWERING   THE  TABLE. 

PRESUME  most  of  you  have  your  table- 
tops  to  raise  and  lower  in  such  a  way 
that  the  table  is  fastened  at  different 
heights,  as  may  be  required,  by  a  wood- 
en slide  and  a  set-screw.  Well,  we  have 
experienced  so  much  trouble  in  getting  stuff 
wrong  because  the  table-lop  slipped  down  a 
little^  tliat  .Mr.  (iray  devised  the  following 
arrangement.  The  de- 
vice is  all  made  of  cast  ^j^ 
iron.  Tlie  part  hold-  *^ 
ing  the  thumb -screw 
is  scrpwed  fast  to  tlic 
framework  of  tlie  saw- 
table.  The  part  that 
slides  up  and  down  in 
this  piece  is  of  cast 
iron,  and  made  taper- 
ing. It  is  hinged  di- 
rectly to  the  movable 
table-cover,  as  you  will 
observe.  Now,  it  can  -™— - — 
not  slip  down  or  settle,  because  it  is  wedge- 
shaped,  and  yet  if  the  table  is  to  be  raised  it 
can  be  lifted  out  any  time,  and  then  dropped 
right  back  into  its  original,  place.           '  ' 


from  1  TO  7,  AND  T20  LBS.  OF  HONEY;   ALSO  FROM  9 
TO  36,  AND  1200  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

I  commenced  bee-keeping  some  years  ago  with 
varied  success,  sometimes  getting  as  many  as  25 
colonies  and  plenty  of  honey,  and,  again,  losing  al- 
most every  thing.  The  spring  of  1882  found  us  with 
but  one  colony,  which  we  increased  by  artificial 
swarming  to  7,  and  got  720  lbs.  of  extracted  honey, 
and  considerable  comb  honey,  which  we  did  not 
weigh.  These  bees  all  went  through  winter  in  good 
condition  on  their  summer  stands.  Last  spring  I 
bought  two  box  hives,  which  gave  us  nine  colonies 
to  start  with.  We  increased  to  36,  mostly  by  natural 
swarming,  and  got  about  1200  lbs.,  mostly  extracted 
honey,  during  clover  bloom.  The  latter  part  of  the 
season  was  very  pooi',  the  bees  making  no  surplus 
to  amount  to  any  thing.  Two  of  our  colonies  starv- 
ed to  death  about  a  month  ago,  but  all  the  others 
are  in  tine  condition,  and  raising  brood  nicely.  We 
have  them  in  Simplicity  hives.  J.  W.  Droke. 

Hcttiok,  HI.,  April  4, 1884. 

A  BIG  REPORT  FROM  CANAD.\,  AND  SOMETHING 
ABOUT  HONEY  FRO.M  CANADA  THISTLES. 

We  commenced  with  30  colonies,  increased  to  102, 
ami  took  8500  pounds  of  extracted  honey.  From 
some  of  our  best  colonies  we  took  froni  .500  to  600 
pounds.  We  wholesale  at  13  cts.,  and  retail  at  15. 
We  have  yet  on  hand  2500  pounds.  Our  bee^  did  not 
commence  to  swarm  till  about  July.  I  don't  know 
about  that  old  rhyme,  "A  swarm  in  May  is  woi-th  a 
load  of  hay,"  and  so  on;  for  from  some  of  our  Aug- 
ust swarms  we  took  from  60  to  80  pounds  of  honey. 
There  are  a  lot  of  Canadian  thistles  here,  from 
which  they  got  a  good  portion  of  it.  Our  apiary  is 
40  rods  from  the  river  Credit,  which  is  almost  hidden 
wit}}  bagswood  and  yellow  willow.    They  got  poUoji 
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and  honey  in  the  spring-  from    the  willow,  which 
helped  them  considerably.  Alfred  Haines. 

Cheltenham,  Ontario,  Canada,  Feb.  28,  1884. 

Friend  II..  when  I  read  8.500  pounds  from 
30  colonies,  I  instinctively  turned  your  letter 
over  to  see  where  such  a  report  came  from. 
If  it  had  been  from  Califoi-nia.  I  should  not 
have  been  much  surprised ;  and,  indeed,  I 
was  not  very  much  surprised  either  when  I 
found  it  was  from  Canada,  knowing  what 
great  things  your  people  did  last  year. 

I  took  26.5  lbs.  comb  honey  from  3  stands  last  year, 
which  encourages  me  to  try  ag-ain  to  get  a  start  of 
enough  bees  to  make  it  an  object  to  attend  to  them. 

Goodwin,  Ark.      Wm.  Manning. 

THE    FIRST      NEW    HONEY    OF    THE    SEASON  !     WHO 
WANTS  TO   BUV? 

I  have  more  honey  to  sell.  I  have  at  this  date  3000 
lbs.  e.vtracted  spring-  honey  to  sell.  Can  you  give 
me  a  bid  on  It?  If  so,  let  me  hear  it.  I  am  taking 
half  a  barrel  a  dry,  and  can't  keep  up  with  the  bees. 
I  can  send  a  sample  by  express,  if  desired. 

Anthony  Opp. 

Helena,  Phillips  Co.,  Ark.,  May  14, 1884. 


Bees  have  generally  wintered  well  here,  although 
a  great  many  went  into  winter  quarters  under  rath- 
er unfavorable  conditions;  yet  there  has  been  a  loss 
of  only  6  colonies  in  100.  Bees  were  all  well  supplied 
with  white-clover  honey  for  winter  stores,  but  a 
good  many  colonies  were  weak  in  numbers.  Our 
bees  were  generally  wintered  on  summer  stands, 
with  no  other  protection  than  banking  up  around 
the  hives  with  snow.  Bees  are  doing  finely  now, 
working  on  yellow  willow  and  fruit-bloom,  and  the 
prospect  is  now  good  for  plenty  of  early  swarms, 
and  a  good  j  ield  of  honey.  M.  L.  Stoi.lard. 

Tarlton,  O.,  May  .5, 1884. 

FROM  2.5  to  41,  AND  1621  KBS.  OF  HONEY. 

I  like  to  read  the  reports  of  others,  whether  they 
are  of  large  yields,  small  yields,  or  of  no  yield  at  all. 
It  gives  us  a  chance  to  compare  notes.  I  therefore 
send  my  report.  I  commenced  season  of  1883  with  25 
colonies.  Swarming  commenced  May  g8th,  ended 
July  27th.  I  let  them  sw^ffll^  naturally.  I  work 
principally  for  comb  honey.  Tobk  1400  lbs.  in  sec- 
tions, and  221  lbs.  extracted,  making  1621  lbs.  Sold 
white  for  20  cts.;  colored,  18  cts.;  extracted,  16  cts. 
for  light,  12' 2  for  dark,  home  market.  Increase,  18 
colonies.  Thos.  Deckf.r,  25—41. 

Otsdawa,  N.  Y.,  Aj.ril  24, 1884. 

what  3  LBS.   OF  bees   DID  IN  30  DAYS. 

When  one  has  empty  combs  and  hives,  what  is  the 
cheapest  way  to  build  up  an  apiary!  Last  year 
from  2  lbs.  of  bees  and  queen,  7to  hmod.  May  30  I 
built  up  3  colonies  in  just  30  days,  and  all  three  col- 
onies in  good  shape  now.  They  came  from  Otto 
Kleinow,  and  I  have  ordered  15  lbs.  to  try  it  again 
this  year.  I  shall  probably  raise  my  own  queens 
this  year.  I  think  about  60  or  70  per  cent  of  bees 
around  here  have  died  this  past  winter  and  spring. 

McBrlde,  Mich.,  April  11, 1884.        ¥.  A.  Palmer. 

Friend  P.,  you  have  evidently  omitted 
something  in  tlie  above  report.  If  you  di- 
vided the  pound  of  bees  into  three  parts,  and 
gave  each  part  a  queen,  in  30  days  these 
queens  might  Jiave  a  pretty  good  patch  of 
brood ;  but  it  would  be  a  pretty  hard  matter 
for  bees  enough  to  be  hatched  in  that  time 
to  make  a  good  colony  of  eac)).    Perhaps 


you  mean  that  you  did  not  receive  any  brood 
from  friend  Kleinow,  but  that  you  gave  each 
one  of  the  three  divisions  hatching  brood 
enough  to  make  three  good  stocks  with  what 
bees  there  were  in  the  two-pound  package. 


REPORTS    FROM    THE   NEW     PERFOR- 
ATED ZINC. 

DO   THE    WOKKEH-BEES    GET    THROUGH    IT? 

E  have  received  one  postal  card,  stat- 
ing that  the  worker-bees  did  not  get 
through;  and  friend  Alley  sends  us 
one  report,  which  we  give  below : 

Dear  Sir;— The  drone-trap  was  received  yes- 
terday. On  trial  I  find  the  holes  in  zinc  are  too  small 
for  my  bees  —  Italians.  Large  numbers  can  not  get 
through,  and  it  seems  difficult  for  near^-  all.  They 
]iile  up  trying  to  get  through.  This  trap,  at  least, 
would  never  do  to  put  on  to  catch  queens  while 
swarming.  E.  E.  Ewing. 

Highlands,  N.  C,  April  .30,  1884. 

AVe  also  give  the  following  from  friend  Al- 
ley in  regard  to  it : 

The  abo^e  card  came  to  hand  to-day,  and  also  a 
letter,  making  the  same  complaint.  When  the  card 
came  my  bees  were  at  work  carrying  in  pollen,  and 
I  went  and  placed  one  of  my  traps  having  the  new 
style  of  zinc  in  front  of  one  of  my  largest  colonies. 
I  watched  them  for  a  few  minutes,  to  see  how  it 
operated.  At  first  they  were  bothered  on  both  sides, 
but  they  soon  discovei-ed  the  holes  in  the  zinc,  and 
all  went  on  as  usual.  My  bees  are  as  large  as  any  I 
ever  saw,  and  have  no  trouble  going  through  the 
zinc,  and  the  new  zinc  is  good  enough  for  me;  so 
you  may  send  me  three  sheets  of  the  old  kind  and 
two  of  the  new.  Henry  Alley. 

Wenham,  Mass.,  May  7, 1884. 

Of  course,  we  have  tried  the  zinc  in  our 
apiary,  and  the  bees  get  through  it  very  com- 
fortably when  they  are  not  tilled  with  honey, 
or  laden  with  pollen.  If  tlie  old  zinc  canie 
pretty  near  restraining  queens,  it  seems  to 
me  pretty  certain  that  this  new  zinc  would 
do  it  absolutely.  Now,  then,  Ave  are  pretty 
near  success  in  the  matter  of  restraining  our 
queens.  The  only  drawback  seems  to  be  in 
liindering  our  heavily  laden  bees.  Just  at 
this  point,  friend  E.  C.  Eaglestield,  of  Poy 
Sippi,  Wausliara  Co.,  Wis.,  steps  in  and 
sends  us  a  model  of  a  trap  that  sorts  the  bees 
as  they  go  out,  l)ut  permits  them  to  go  in 
witliout  any  restriction.  It  is  simply  a  row 
of  little  doors  made  of  very  thin  tin — tagger's 
tin,  for  instance,  and  these  d(_)()rs  open  inward 
only.  When  a  bee  comes  witli  a  load  of  pol- 
len'he  just  walks  up  until  liis  liead  touches 
the  door,  which  moves  so  easily  that  he  goes 
right  in,  gives  a  buzz  of  satisfaction,  and 
goes  on.  When  he  goes  out  he  must  go 
through  the  perforated  zinc;  but  having 
dispensed  with  the  pollen  and  honey,  he  gets 
through  easily.  This  idea  is  certainly  an 
ingenious  one,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
the  slanting  pins,  such  as  oiu- English  friends 
use,  and  liave  Ijeen  described  in  our  pages, 
would  do  the  same  thing.  And  it  seems  to 
me  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  contrive  so 
as  to  have  the  bees  go  out  one  place  and 
come  in  fit  another.  Drones  and  queens  do 
not  go  out  at  all ;  but,  if  you  choose,  they 
can  be  made  to  go  into  a  box  by  themselves. 
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LANGSTBOTH,    THE    "HUBEB"    OF 
AMERICA. 

f^IIE  following  biographical  sketch  of 
I''  our  friend  Lano^stroth ,  we  copy  by  per- 
l  mission  from  the  Amerkan  Apk'ultKr- 
ist  for  January.  The  editor  has  also 
kindly  loaned  us  the  engraving  of 
friend  L.,  which  will  doubtless  prove  inter- 
esting to  many  of  our  readers.  Tlie  article 
has  an  additional  interest,  coming  from  our 
good  friend  J.  E.  Pond. 

The  beginner  in  bee  culture  of  the  present  day  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  many  difficulties  that 
were  met  with  under  the  "  old  box-hive  and  brim- 
stone "  style  of  management,  or  the  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  that  presented  themselves  to 
the  old-time  amateur  in  an  attempt  to  solve  those 
mysteries  which  now  are  made  plain  as  an  open 


self  to  g-arner  in  those  facts  which,  when  published 
and  given  to  the  world,  opened  a  new  field  for  labor, 
both  intellectual  and  manual;  and  his  work  on  bee 
culture  to-day,  as  revised  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  L. 
C.  Hoot,  stands  out  before  the  world  as  one  of  the 
best  treatises  on  the  subject  which  has  ever  been 
written. 

Prior  to  1852,  the  ablest  bee-keepers  of  both  the  old 
and  the  new  world  were  endeavoring  to  render  the 
management  of  their  bees  more  simple  and  easy, 
and  many  plans  had  been  devised  (pone  of  which 
wei-e  really  practicable)  to  enable  the  whole  interior 
of  the  hive  to  be  put  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  owner.  Bars  and  slats  of  various  kinds  had  been 
used  to  some  extent;  but  still,  although  a  great  im- 
provement, they  were  not  just  what  was  desired. 
The  march  of  improvement  in  this  direction  was 
slow;  still   some  progress  was  made;  but  not  until 


REV.   L,.   L.    LANGSTROXn. 


book.  True  it  is,  that  in  days  long  gone  by  some- 
thing had  been  learned  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  the 
honej'-bee;  the  methods  of  management  then  in 
vogue,  rude  though  they  were,  still  were  productive 
of  some  little  gain.  The  late  lamented  Quinby,  a 
man  of  vigorous  frame,  possessed  of  rare  intelli- 
gence, and  an  acute,  active,  and  far-reaching  mind, 
not  only  had  shown  that,  even  with  the  box-hive, 
and  such  rough  appliances  as  he  necessarily  used 
thei-ewith,  one  could,  by  close  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  by  careful,  intelligent  management,  bring 
about  results  that  were  fairly  remunerative,  but  was 
one  of  the  first  to  see  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
movable  frame  of  Mr.  Langsiroth,  and  also  to 
adopt  and  use  it;  by  which  use  he  encouraged  and 
emboldened  Mr.  Langstroth  to  make  his  invention 
public,  and  thus  aided  in  making  apiculturh  what  it 
now  is,  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Quinby  also  by  close  observation  enabled  him- 


the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  devised  the  sectional 
movable  frame,  and  introduced  it  to  i)ublic  notice, 
was  success  made  positive  and  cei-tain;  and  with  its 
introduction  the  doom  of  the  old  box  hive  was  seal- 
ed, and  brimstone  relegated  to  its  natui*al  home. 

Who  is  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth?  is  a  question 
that  is  of  tan  asked  by  bee-keepers  of  this  generation, 
and  perhai)s  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know 
something  of  his  history. 

Lorenzo  Lorain  Langstroth  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Dec.  25,  1810.  As  a  boy  he  took  great  interest 
in  natural  history,  and  the  happiest  days  of  his  youth 
were  those  spent  in  watching  the  habits  of  the  vari- 
ous insects  found  in  and  near  the  city  of  his  birlh. 
His  pat-ents  were  of  the  old  school,  and,  deeming 
such  studies  the  height  of  youthful  folly,  gave  him 
no  encouragement  therein;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1838,  that  he  began  to  learn  something  of  the 
honey-bee.    At  that  time  he  jn-ocured  a  colony  or 
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two  of  bees,  and  bci-an  studying-  them  under  great 
disadvantages,  he  at  that  time  never  having  seen  or 
heard  of  a  worlc  on  bee  eultnie;  and  for  the  first 
year  of  his  pursuit  ill  this  direetioii.  the  only  pub- 
lished work  of  the  kind  that  came  to  his  notice  was 
written  l)y  a  man  who  doubted  the  exislenee  of  a 
()ueen-bee.  After  graduating  at  Vale  College,  lie 
IJUrsued  the  study  of  theology,  and  was  settled  over 
his  Hist  ehurch  at  Andover,  Mass.  His  health  be- 
came ill  a  short  time  so  much  impaired  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  pastoral  charge,  and  in  18311  he 
reiiio\ed  to  (iiceiifleld,  Mass.,  wliere  for  a  few  years 
he  was  eiigageil  in  teaching.  Kinding  that  outdoor 
labor  and  exercisi-ol'  some  kind  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary, he  devoted  such  time  as  he  oould  s|>are  from 
his  duties  as  a  teacher  to  his  apiary,  and  carefully 
\eriHed  all  the  experiments  of  which  he  had  read, 
and  entered  into  niaii>-  of  ids  own.  tor  the  purpose 
of  gaining  such  knowledge  liy  actual  ol)servatioii  as 
might  be  useful  to  him  or  to  bee-keepers  in  general. 
The  methods  of  management  then  in  use  wei-e  not  at 
all  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  was  constantly  en- 
deavoring to  de\  ise  some  way  or  means  whereby 
complete  control  of  the  wliolc  interior  of  the  hive 
might  be  given  him.  He  thoroughly  tested  bars  and 
slats,  and  even  endeavored  to  make  a  practical  use 
of  the  leaf  hive  of  Huber.  This  leaf  hive,  however, 
was  too  clumsy  (as  any  one  may  learn  by  attempt- 
ing to  use  one)  and  he  became  almo.st  discouraged  at 
the  poor  success  he  met  with.  At  last  the  idea  came 
to  him,  that  if  bees  will  build  comb  on  bars  set  on 
top  of  the  hive,  why  will  they  not  build  it  in  a  frame 
hung  in  the  hiveV  He  tried  this  plan  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Failure  had  been  his  lot  so  many  times, 
that  he  had  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  success  with 
this  his  new  fancy.  As  we  all  know,  this  experiment 
did  succeed;  and  the  result  was,  that  in  1853  he  intro- 
duced the  frame  to  the  public;  and  so  well  was  his 
work  matured,  that  the  same  style  of  frame  he  then 
devised  is  now  used  moi-e  largely  than  any  other,  in 
the  exact  form  he  first  devised  it,  and  by  the  ablest 
apiarists  in  the  country.  It  will  be  needless  to  enter 
into  the  many  discouragements  and  groat  opposition 
with  which  he  met  in  his  endeavor  to  bring  his  frame 
into  general  use.  It  has  been  introduced,  and  intro- 
duced fully  and  completely;  and  such  are  its  merits 
that  the  Langstroth  frame  is  now  used  where\er 
bees  are  kept. 

By  the  term  Langstroth  frame,  I  do  not  mean 
simply  the  original  frame  he  devised,  and  which  he 
still  advises;  but  do  mean  that  all  sectional  movable 
hanging  frames,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
known,  arc  Langstroth  frames. 

It  was  the  hanging,  sectional,  mo\  able-frame  prin- 
ciple, of  which  he  was  the  inventor,  and  the  so- 
called  "  Gallup,"  "  American,"  "  Adair,"  or  "  Bing- 
ham" frames  (or,  in  fact,  all  hanging  movable 
frames)  are  Langstroth  frames. 

As  an  inventor,  the  name  L.  L.  Langstroth  will 
live  as  long  as  bees  are  kept,  and  generations  yet 
unborn  will  revere  his  memory.  By  means  of  his 
powers  of  invention,  and  through  his  instrumentality 
in  putting  that  invention  before  the  public,  the  api- 
arist of  to-day,  with  a  few  days'  practice  only,  is 
enabled  to  see  and  observe  for  himself  all  those  mys- 
teries of  which  Virgil  has  so  beautifully  sung,  and 
which  the  various  writers  of  the  past  were  only  en- 
abled to  find  out,  as  was  Huber,  by  long  years  of  pa- 
tient labor,  such  were  the  difficulties  that  then  sur- 
rounded them.  With  the  introduction  of  the  frame, 
ft  new  era  began,  and  through  its  means  bee  culture 


has  been  raised  from  a  business  of  insignificance  to 
one  that  is  now  barely  sosond  to  any  other.  With 
the  old  bo.\-hl\e,  it  was  possilile  to  gain  35  lbs. 
of  surplus  from  a  single  colony  in  a  season.  When 
we  compare  this  with  the  average  of  l.")0  lbs.  per  col- 
ony in  many  large  apiaries,  and  with  the  1000  lbs. 
from  a  siiigh^  colony  obtained  by  B.  V.  Oarroll,  we 
may  well  be  led  to  assert,  that  Ke\-.  L.  L.  Langstroth 
is  a  great  public  bcMiefactor. 

Mr.  Langstroth  was  not  f)nly  successful  as  an  In- 
ventor, but  also  as  an  author.  His  treatise  on  api- 
culture, "  The  Hi\e  and  the  Honey-bee,"  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  written  works  on  the  subject,  and  has 
fairly  earned  the  high  distinct  ion  given  it,  of  "  the 
classic  of  apiculture." 

Mr.  Langstroth  is  now  an  old  ami  feeble  man.  His 
health  was  imi)aire<l  in  earl>-  youth  Uy  too  close  at- 
tention to  his  studies,  and  now  he  is  able  to  do  but 
little  for  himself.  For  a  few  months  i)ast  he  has 
lieen  in  lietter  health  than  for  some  years,  and  we 
hope  his  health  will  remain  good,  and  he  be  spared 
for  many  years  ti)  gi\e  us,  through  the  various  bee- 
journals,  the  matured  thoughts  of  his  ripened  mind. 

Modest  and  unassuming  in  his  manners,  and  con- 
fi<ling  as  a  child  in  the  honesty  of  the  world,  he  to- 
day, instead  of  ha\ing  reaped  a  fortune  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  valuable  invention,  is  not  worth  a  single 
dollar.  But  for  all  this,  he  stands  before  the  world 
as  one  of  Nature's  noblemen,  an  honest  man.  He 
has  fairly  and  fully  earned  the  proud  title  that  all 
bee-keepers,  who  know  him,  admit  belongs  to  him, 
—  the  prince  of  apiarists;  the  Huber  of  America. 

Foxboro,  Mass.  .7.  E.  PONtT. 


REVERSIBLE   FRAMES. 

HEUDON'S   "HKVEKSED    "    OPINION  IN   THE    M.VTTElt. 

§IN('E  I  wrote  my  article  for  the  April  No.  I 
have  slept,  drempt,  and  laid  awake  over  the 
subject  considerably;  talked  with  friend 
Vandervort  and  several  others  who  have  had 
so  much  experience  with  bees  that  they  can 
almost  tell  exactly  the  result  of  an  experiment  be- 
fore it  is  put  to  practice.  I  have  been  forced  to 
"  reverse"  some  of  my  opinions,  and  1  am  now  per- 
suaded that  Bro.  Howes  (see  page  304)  has  got  the 
"  bulge  "  on  us  all. 

Now,  Bro.  Boot,  I  want  to  bet  you  a  cake  of  maple 
sugar  (a  5-ccut  one),  that  if  reversible  frames  come  in- 
to general  use  (audi  almost  believe  they  will),  that  the 
plan  of  Bro.  Hetherington's  that  you  speak  of,  will 
not  be  the  best  and  the  one  generally  used.  It  is 
just  what  I  advocated  in  my  April,  mistaken  article; 
that  is,  reversing  the  whole  hive  at  once.  Now. 
Bro.  Howes  will  soon  learn  that  I  was  not  poking 
fun  at  him  or  Mr.  Baldridge,  for  he  will  see  that  the 
"  Reversible  Hive"  presents  attractions  enough  to 
make  it  a  competitor  of  the  reversible  fi-ame.  But 
in  the  end  I  am  fully  persuaded  it  will  be  left  be- 
hind in  the  race. 

Since  my  former  article,  1  have  made  several  re- 
versible hives,  which  are  now  piled  up  in  my  waste- 
room,  and  1  suspect,  after  reading  Bro.  Root's 
editoral,  that  one  of  them  very  nearly  resembles 
Bro.  Hetherington's.  It  consists  of  a  plain  Sim- 
plicity case  into  which  we  place  S  brood-frames 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  is  a  common  open 
top  and  bottom  all  dovetailed  section,  the  top  and 
bottom  bars  being  ''i  wide,  while  the  end-bars  are 
P»,  and  close  fitting.    The  Simplicit,y  cage  being  ?ii 
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of  an  inch  deeper  than  the  frames  gives  a  "i  bee- 
space  at  top  and  bottom,  or  both  over  and  under  the 
frames.  I  had  several  methods  for  holding  these  in 
position,  a  part  of  which  I  made,  but  none  of  which 
may  be  just  like  Brother  Hetherington's,  and  none 
of  which  I  will  use  room  to  describe.  I  also  made  a 
hive  on  the  Bingham  i)lan.  I  made  it  a  little  deeper 
and  shorter,  used  a  bottom-bar  as  well  as  a  top-bar. 
both  being  just  alike;  allowed  the  end-pieces  of  the 
frames  to  extend  "g  above  and  below  the  top  and 
bottom  bars,  and  clamped  them  together  on  the 
tight-end-fltting  plan,  with  the  loop  wire  and  key,  as 
invented  and  used  by  Mr.  Bingham.  I  also  made 
upper  stories  of  wide  frames  to  hold  sections,  which 
were  clamped  together  in  the  same  manner. 

Now,  all  this  works  pretty  well,  and  looks  quite 
practical.  The  progressive  bee-keeper  naturally 
relishes  and  is  stronglj-  attracted  toward  a  change; 
something  new;  something  which  he  hopes  is  bet- 
ter, all  points  considered.  Just  here  is  where  we 
get  caught,  unless  we  are  wary,  or  ever  on  the  alert. 
We  take  the  blessings  we  have  been  enjoying,  as  an 
e\ery-day  matter,  of  course.  What  we  haA-c  biggest 
in  our  eye  is  another,  and  brand-new  advantage. 
We  become  so  eager  to  gain  it,  that,  almost  before 
we  know  it.  we  trade  off  two  or  three  old  comforts 
for  one  little  new  one,  and  never  realize  the  mistake 
until  we  begin  to  miss  the  old  advantages  in 
actual  experience.  Now,  what  is  the  advantage  in 
my  last  month's  article,  and  Bro.  Hethcrington's 
plan  of  reversing  the  whole  brood-chamber  at  onceV 
It  is  this,  and  a  good  one  too:  It  saves  time,  it  does 
not  necessitate  so  complete  an  opening  of  the  hive. 
This  is  good,  and  can  not  l)e  denied.  This  is  the  idea 
that  first  caught  me.  Now,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  this  is 
all.  Let  us  see. what  advantages  there  are  to  be  en- 
joyed by  having-  each  frame  reversible,  that  are  not 
enjoj-ed  by  the  reversible-hive  plan. 

1.  We  preserve  that  valuable  advantage,  "  lateral- 
ly movable  frames."  2.  That  ease  of  manipulation, 
and  freedom  from  complication,  which  the  hanging 
frame  has  as  compared  with  the  close-fltting,  or 
Bingham-Quinby  style.  3.  A  tight  bottom-board, 
which  Is  a  great  comfort  when  moving  hives  tor 
any  pur]>ose  whatever,  closes  out  all  lodgments  for 
worms,  and  makes  the  hive  many  times  stronger 
and  more  durable.  4.  Upon  the  reversible-frame 
plan,  the  new  style  of  frame  will  ever  be  inter- 
changeable with  the  standard  Langstroth  frame. 

It  may  be  argued,  that  Bro.  Howes'  frame  is  ex- 
pensive. This  is  true;  but  it  need  not  be,  as  I  will 
show  you  in  the  future. 

Brother  Doolittle  certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  honey-producers  of  this  country  for  his  pro- 
tective article  on  page  306.  Sooner  or  later  all  must 
see  this  point;  some,  as  an  abstract  principle; 
others,  not  till  they  feel  the  sting  of  ruinous,  over- 
stocked prices.  We  the  jiroducers  are  the  support 
of  the  journals.  Why  are  they  not  willing  to  protect 
us?  James  Heddon. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.,  May  5,  1884, 

Friend  H.,  you  make  a  good  point  in  that 
paragraph  where  you  speak  of  trading  off 
two  or  three  old  comforts  for  one  little  new 
one.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  bee 
culture  a  great  many  times,  especially  in  tiie 
matter  of  feeders,  and  also  in  various  kinds 
of  frames  and  hives.  What  a  medley  of 
frames  have  been  in  use.  and  how  invari- 
ably, almost,  they  have  been  swapped  off, 
goonej-  or  later,  to  go  back  to  the  old  frame  J 


I  like  new  things  as  well  as  anybody  ;  and 
may  be  I  am  a  little  swayed  by  that  same 
old' besetting  sin,  in  my  description  of  Bro. 
Iletherington's  hive  on"  another  page.  This 
hive,  also,  has  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
frames,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
frame  has  not  the  ease  of  manipulation  of  a 
hanging  frame.  The  bottom-board  is  se- 
cured, but  is  not  nailed  permanently  to  the 
hive,  although  the  lower  story  might  be 
made  in  that  way.  These  hives  could  be 
used  interchiingeably  with  Simplicity  and 
L.  hives,  I  presume,  but  we  could  not  have 
both  kinds  of  frames  in  the  same  story.  —  I 
supposed  our  bee-journals  were  published 
for  the  pxiJress  puriiose  of  supporting  and 
protecting lioney-ynoducers;  or.if  you  choose, 
for  considering  their  l)est  interests. 


SOME  HELPS   TOWARD  THE   SALE   OF 
HONEY. 

AN    IMPROVED    HONEY-STAND. 

UR  friend  W.  B.  House,  whom  many  of 
you  may  remember,  has  been,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  back,  at  work  revising  the 
A  B  C  book.  It  is  being  revised  pret- 
ty much  all  the  time,  for  that  matter; 
but  just  now  we  are  adding  a  good  deal  of 
I  new  matter,  and  quite  u  lot  of  new  pictiu'es. 
1  Below  is  an  improvement  on  the  honey-stand 
I  of  friend  Williams,  which  we  illustrated  a 
I  year  or  more  ago.  We  make  the  carved 
]  ends  of  .black-waliuit.  The  shelves  are  some 
j  clieaper  wood  with  a  strip  of  black-walnut 
!  along  the  front.  The  back  is  made  of  cheap 
;  wood,  stained  in  imitation  of  walnut. 


AN     IMFKOVE^IENT    ON    FRIEND   WILLIAMS 
HONEY-STAND. 

I  Of  course,  our  friends  can  vary  the  design 
as  much  as  they  choose.  The  lioney-stand 
makes  a  verv  pretty  ornament  to  set  up  some- 
where in  voiir  honie  or  in  your  honey-house, 
especially  if  vou  have  anv  sort  of  a  trade 
in  honev".  The  iais  and  pails  are  all  ready 
to  luind  over  to  'a  customer,  and  you  can  do 
tlie  lining  and  all  tliat  kind  of  work  when 
vou  liave  no  customers  around.  The  paste- 
board box  in  the  center''  of  the  upper  shelf 
has  i)r()ved  a  wonderful  help  to  us  m  selling 
comb  honev.    It  comes  so  natural  to  hook 

I  your  little  linger  inside  that  little  loop  on  the 
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top,  and  walk  off  with  it,  that  people  will 
l)uy  it  when  they  wouldn't  invest  in  honey 
otlierwise.  I  tliink  our  engraver  has  got  np 
a  ratlier  pretty  picture,  don't  you  V  By  the 
way,  if  you  are  dealing  in  implements  and 
supplies,  perhaps  you  can  make  such  stands 
as  the  above  during  your  idle  season,  and 
hav^  tliem  ready  for  sale  when  the  honey 
l)usiuess  ()i)ens.  "  A  bee-keeper  ought  never 
to  be  ol)liged  to  say  he  has  nothing  to  do — no, 
not  even  on  rainy  days,  or  in  the  fall  or  win- 
ter time. 

The  prices  of  these  honey-stands  will  be 
the  same  as  the  old  style  given  in  our  i)rice 
list  :  namely,  linished  complete,  lettered  and 
varnished,  .Sl.UU;  ten  for  $7.oO.  In  the  hat. 
()0  cts. ;  ten  for  $5.00.  You  can  judge  from 
the  above  price  whether  it  will  be  cheaper 
to  make  them  or  buy  them. 


SOME    SUGGESTIONS    IN    REGARD    TO 
REARING  NICE  QUEENS. 


CO.VIMUNICATEI)  VEItBALI.Y  BY   U.    A.  .TONES. 

PRESUME  that  the  friends  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  friend  Jones  lias  been  pay- 
ing us  a  visit  of  a  few  days.  Of  course, 
we  have  had  many  talks  in  regard  to 
bee-matters,  and  one  of  these  talks  was 
al)out  rearing  nice  (jueens.  I  will  try  to  give 
the  plan  as  lie  described  it  to  me.  In  the 
lirst  place,  he  lielieves  in  having  queen-cells 
built  in  i)owcrful  colonies.  How  shall  we 
get  a  i)()\verful  colony  for  the  purpose  V  A 
good  many  would  say,"''  Put  in  brmid."  ''  Not 
so,"  says  friend  Joiies.  Many  colonies  have 
as  much  brood  as  they  can  take  care  of  al- 
ready. If  you  put  in  moi-e,  you  are  going  to 
overstrain  their  powers  in  trying  to  feed  a 
larger  (juantity,  and  the  conse(pience  is  oft- 
en a  loss,  where  tliey  would  have  beeu  all 
i-ight  if  left  alone.  Ilave  any  of  you  had  ex- 
yierience  in  this  way  ?  Well,  ourh'iend  John 
(one  of  our  young  Canadians,  you  know) 
suggested  that  we  put  in  hatching  brood. 
But  it  is  dirticult  to  get  liatcliing  l)rood  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  misealed  brood  and  eggs 
as  well,  therefore  our  strengthening  up  has 
to  be  done  l)y  giving  the  colony  youug  bees, 
(i^et  these  l)y  taking  some  frames  froui  a  jx)))- 
ulouscolonv;  and  bvtapiiing  tliem,  get  ail  tlie 
old  or  matiire  bees"  to  lly  (iff.  To  get  lid  of 
all  the  bees  that  are  able  to  tly  still  further, 
shake  them  on  a  large  newspaper,  or  several 
l>apers,  in  front  of  the  hive  you  wish  to 
strengthen.  All  the  bees  that  can  fly  will 
soon  go  home.  After  these  wliite  downy 
bees  have  collected  in  a  cluster  on  the  papers 
(because  they  donotknow^wliere  to  go),  take 
a  small  brush  or  feather  and  start  them  into 
the  hive.  Any  hive  will  receive  these  bees, 
and  they  rarely  if  ever  molest  the  queen. 
Get  your  bees  ifrom  all  over  your  apiary  in 
this  way  till  your  queen-rearing  hive  is  boil- 
ing over  and  ready  to  swarm.  Under  the 
swarming  inii)ulse  they  will  start  queen-cells 
in  great  nund)ers,  especially  if  they  have  a 
dash  of  IIoly-l.,and  blood. "  If  they  swarm, 
take  away  tlie  queen,  and  let  them  go  ])ack, 
then  they  will  build  cells  with  a  caution. 
Ordinarily,  you  know,  the  first  queen  that 
hatches  destroys  the  other  cells.  Friend 
Jones  says,  thai  with  this  over-populous  col- 


ony under  the  swarming  impulse  they  will 
not  do  so.  Most  of  you  have  seen  a  lot  of 
qiieens  all  hatched  out  at  once,  in  a  strong 
colony.  With  IIoly-Lands  I  have  seen  young 
queeiis  flying  all  around,  crawling  over  the 
combs,  making  things  lively  generally.  I 
suppose  many  of  you  ha^'e  seen  something 
similar. 

Well,  now,  here  our  young  queens  hatch 
out  in  a  full  colony,  just  like  queens  hatched 
out  in  a  lamp  nursery,  or  l)elter.  if  you  think 
so,  for  you  can  put  them  in  nuclei  ready  to 
receive  them,  or  introduce  them  to  (pieenless 
colonies.  If  you  keep  track  of  the  hive,  you 
can.  a  great  many  times,  cut  out  (pieen-cells 
where  the  queens  are  just  gnawing  out.  As 
IIoly-Lands  often  hatch  a  dozen  (jueens  or 
more  inside  of  an  hour,  we  can  often  get  a 
pretty  good  lot  by  l)eing  on  hand  aiid  ready 
to  care  for  them.  If  you  want  to  see  (pieen- 
cells  beyond  any  thing  y(»u  ever  knew  of  be- 
fore, just  use  all  these  young  cpieens,  and  let 
this  over-poi)ul()us  coh'niy,  having  all  young 
bees  prettv  nnicli,  start  iii On  a  second  lot  of 
cells.  If  t"liey  have  this  Holy-Land  dash,  as  I 
told  you,  they  will  often  build  the  (pieen-cells 
so  thick  together  as  to  look  like  drone  brood. 
Of  course,  we  can  not  well  cut  the  cells 
apart ;  but  a  little  care  to  be  on  hand  when 
they  hatch  will  often  give  us  a  (luantity  of 
robu.st  young  bees  ready  to  fly  the  miiiute 
they  leave  the  cell,  that  will  ttewilder  and 
astonish  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  this 
method.  The  young  bees,  to  do  the  work, 
need  to  be  IIoly-Lands  :  but  the  brood  fur- 
nished them  for  rearing  (jueens  may  be  Ital- 
ian or  any  othei-  race  you  choose.  It  is  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  "natural  swarming  ten- 
dency s()me\\liat.  as  you  see.  I  believe  we 
liad  a  rei)ort  last  season  of  a  lot  of  (jueeus 
reared  in  a  siniilai'  way.  that  came  out  and 
flew  around  in  such  i)lenty  that  they  went  in- 
to adjoining  hives,  right  and  left.  The  plan 
is  so  nnich  in  accoi'dance  with  the  natural 
habits  of  bees.  I  jtresume,  that  nobody  will 
raise  any  objection  to  it.  Tiie  tendency  to 
swarm  dut  may  be  the  most  difficidt  part  to 
manage. 

Friend  Jones  says  taking  away  the  old 
(jueen  from  them  will  stop  the  .swarming, 
and  it  is  generally  laid  down  as  a  rule,  I  be- 
lieve, tliat  l)ees"^never  swarm  ludess  they 
have  a  (jueen  to  go  with  them.  Well,  now, 
although  I  have  never  had  a  case  that  I 
know  of  where  a  swarm  went  out  without  a 
(jneen.  or,  at  least,  where  there  was  a  (jueen 
in  the  hive,  that  tried  to  go.  I  believe  we 
have  had  several  reports  where  they  did  this. 
I  think  friend  Doolittle  said  his  bees  swarm- 
ed out  without  (jueens  one  season.  When 
the  young  (jueens  hatch  out  they  will  often 
lead"  out  a  swarm,  and  sometimes  a  swarm 
will  break  up  in  little  bunches,  each  bunch 
having  a  queen.  If  they  do.  let  them  do  so, 
and  make  nuclei  of  these  liule  swarms.  If 
a  large  swarm  goes  out  with  one  of  these 
que(^ns,  give  her  enough  bees  to  form  a  nu- 
cleus, and  send  the  rest  back  home,  fen-  they 
will  always  go  home  if  their  (jueen  is  takeii 
away.  I  "say  they  will  ahiHii/s  go  home  if 
their  queen  is  taken  away  ;  l3ut  there  is  one 
chance  of  a  mishap.  If  another  swarm 
should  come  out  having  another  queen,  they 
would  unite  with  this  swarm. 


He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much.— Lukk  16:10. 


MYSELF   AND    MY  NEIGHBORS. 

And  Oofi  sairt,  Let  lis  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness:  and  let  them  have  dominion 
over  the  tisli  of  tlie  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  ovi'r  tlie  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  o\er 
every  creei)ing-  thing:  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 
—Gen.  1:26. 

WONDER,  little  friends,  if  it  is  wana 
and  sunny  around  your  home  as  it  is 
here.  Is  the  ^rass  .u'reen,  and  sparkling- 
with  liright  yellow  dandelions  V  and  are 
the  l)ees'  hiiniining-  merrily  in  the  open- 
ing fruit-lilossoms,  so  that  even  the  horses 
and  cattle  and  sheep  and  chickens,  and  the 
dogs  and  cats  too.  are  rejoicing  and  hap- 
\}y  V  Is  it  not  a  grand  thing  to  have  colil  icy 
winter  a  while,  just  so  we  can  appreciate  tlie 
glorious  l)eauty  of  si)riugV  Well,  pcrhai^s 
two  months  ago.  one  morning  wlieii  I  started 
over  to  breakfast  it  was  raining  and  freez- 
ing. It  did  not  look  a  l)it  as  it  does  now. 
As  I  passed  along  I  noticed  a  poor  forlorn- 
looking  cat  that  iiad  been  out  in  the  lain  and 
snow  until  she  was  wet  and  cold.  As  I  look- 
ed toward  her  she  gave  a  sort  of  sorrowful 
mew,  indicating  that  she  did  not  feel  happy, 
just  that  cold  icy  morning.  Of  course,  niy 
first  impulse  was  to  say,  'Toor  kittle  I'' 
and  I  stretched  out  my  'liand  toward  her  ; 
but  she  backed  off,  wondering,  evidently, 
whether  I  was  not  of  the  kind  of  people  who 
played  tricks  on  cats  by  making  believe  I 
was  kind  and  friendly,  only  to  turn  about 
and  scare  them  out  of  their  poor  little  wits. 
I  talked  to  her  soothingly,  and  I  remember 
wondei'ing  whether  T  was  equal  to  the  task 


of  disarming  her  prejudice  toward  the  cold 
world. 

I  have  been  told  that  I  have  a  faculty  of 
disarming  almost  anybody,  if  1  can  get  a 
chance  to  talk  with  them.  I  have  told  yon 
soniethiiig  about  disarminghorses  when  they 
get  stubborn  ;ind  uglv.  and  bent  on  mischief. 
I  did  not  succeed  enough  so  that  I  could  pat 
her  with  my  hand  :  but  she  was  in  so  poor  a 
plight,  and  felt  so  miserable  and  forlorn,  she 
jiroliabh  concluded  she  could  not  do  much 
l)etter  than  to  follow  tlie  only  kind  voice  she 
had  heard  that  morning,  aiiyhow.  She  fol- 
lowed after  me,  mewing  plaintively  up  the 
stone  walk,  and  up  on  to  the  ])orcli.  She 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  wai'ni  stove,  and 
doubtless  smelled  the  prejiarations  for  break- 
fast. She  couldirt  (iiiite  overcome  her 
scruples  suthcienllv  to  come  in.  though  kind- 
ly invited.  Mrs.  lioot  gave  me  a  bit  of  meat, 
and  I  managed  to  get  lier  to  come  and  stand 
on  the  i)orch  while  she  ate  it.  and  Iluber 
opened  his  blue  eyes,  looked  at  his  jiapa,  and 
then  at  the  cat,  aiid  gave  one  of  his  iiuiuir- 
ing  grunts.  I  can't  spell  it  in  letters,  but  it 
was  something  like -'eh  V".  Papa  told  him  it 
was  a  poor  kitty  that  was  wet  and  cold  and 
hungry,  and  he'  ]n\{  out  his  little  fat  hand, 
and  asked  a  great  many  (piestions.  evidently 
having  his  sym])athy  aroused  because  mine 
was.  I  do  not  siijjpose  >ou  could  understand 
his  (piestions;  but  his'  papa  was  very  much 
edilied  by  them. 

After  she  ate  her  meat  she  Ment  off  down 
the  walk  again,  and  I  thought  no  more  about 
it  until  some  of  the  hands  were  making  re- 
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marks  about  a  "tramp  cat"  that  bad  been 
seen  around  in  the  factory.  Pretty  soon  I 
caught  a  view  of  the  tramp  cat,  and  it  was 
my  acquaintance  of  the  morning,  sure 
enough.  Wlien there werenothingliut  strange 
faces  all  around  her  slie  gradually  sidled  up 
toward  me,  thinking,  doubtless,  that,  as  I 
had  given  her  the  meat,  it  would  be  about 
as  safe  to  trust  to  me  as  anyl)ody ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  she  came  \\\)  aiid  sat  on 
my  lap  while  I  read  the  letters,  inuring  with 
intense  satisfaction  to  feel  that  she  liad  at 
least  one  friend  in  tliis  cold  icy  world.  I  had 
talked  kindly  to  her.  and  had  fed  her  when 
she  was  cold',  and  was  not  that  enoiigli  ? 

During  the  day  she  went  out  around,  for- 
aging about ;  but  between  five  and  six  in  the 
morning,  when  I  was  reading  my  morning 
mail  all  alone  in  the  office,  or  pretty  nearly 
alone,  she  was  my  company.  I  would  see 
her  during  the  day  in  different  parts  of  the 
factory,  peering  around  in  the  dark-room, 
looking  behind  tlie  cans  of  maple  molasses, 
and  the  barrels  of  counter  goods  and  glass- 
ware. It  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  felt  grateful, 
and  concluded  the  best  way  of  rei)aying 
would  be  to  look  up  the  mice,  and  take  a 
general  oversight  of  things.  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  cats  are  very  necessary  helpers 
in  our  factory.  The  mice  would  not  only  get 
into  our  flour  and  eatables,  but  they  would 
go  into  our  seeds,  papers,  and  make  sad 
work  in  a  hundred  ways,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  cats ;  and  yet  for  some  reason  I  have 
hard  work  to  make  the  boys  remember  this, 
and  treat  the  cats  kindly.  '' 

Not  many  months  ago  one  of  our  cats  was 
blinded  in  one  eye.  On  inquiry  I  was  told 
that  some  of  the  boys  in  the  tin-shop  threw 
things  at  tliem  wlieu"  they  came  around,  and 
that  was  tlie  way  this  one  got  an  eye  put  out. 
Are  you  ever  unkind  to  kitties,  my  friend  ? 
1  know  it  is  sometimes  necessary"  to  have 
cats  killed,  or  got  out  of  the  way,  "when  they 
become  so  numerous  as  to  be  intrusive  ;  but, 
dear  friends,  this  sliould  be  done  with  kind- 
ness and  love  for  the  i)()or  duml)  brutes,  and 
with  as  little  pain  as  possil)le.  should  it  not  V 
I  know  some  of  the  l)oys  thouglit  we  had 
cats  enough,  and  regarded  this  new  tramp 
cat  as  an  intruder.  Perhaps  tliey  laugh  at 
my  weakness  in  befriending  tramps  of  all 
kinds,  or,  at  least,  of  giving  them  a  chance_ 
to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  lielp  and  as-' 
sistance.  As  a  rule,  I  'am  pretty  fierce 
against  tramps  in  the  luunan  family,  and 
they  do  not  often  get  a  bite  to  eat,  either  at 
the  factory  or  at  the  house,  unless  they  go 
to  work  and  earn  it  in  some  way. 

Well,  after  the  new  cat  had  been  around  a 
week  or  two,  I  noticed  one  day  that  she  was 
dragging  herself  around  as  thougli  almost 
iniable  to  walk,  and  I  made  several  inquir- 
ies as  to  who  had  been  so  unkind  as  to  harm 
our  new  friend.  I  did  not  find  out  for  some 
time  ;  but  finally  I  overheard  and  guessed 
enough  to  get  at  the  folhnving.  May  be  I 
have  not  got  it  just  right,  for  I  do  not  like  to 
go  questioning  around  aboiit  others  ;  but  I 
think  in  substance  it  was  about  like  this  : 

After  kitty  had  looked  over  the  factory 
pretty  thoroughly,  to  see  there  were  no  mice 
anywhere,  she  wandered  into  the  out-build- 
ings, and  finally  across  our  branch  railroad 


track  into  the  old  station-house,  or  freight 
depot.  A  couple  of  grown-up  boys  saw  her 
in  tlijere  ;  and  thinking  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  "have  fun"  with  a  "  strange  cat  in  a 
strange  garret,"  they  armed  themselves  with 
clubs,  or  bits  of  boards,  and  began  to  chase 
her.  Poor  kitty  !  Perhaps  she  had  begun  to 
imagine  that  humanity  is  kind,  after  all, 
and  that  people  are  not  wicked  and  blood- 
tliirsty  ;  but  now  with  yells  and  great  clubs 
she  was  being  persecuted  and  pursued,  first 
behind  one  pile  of  boxes  and  barrels  and  then 
another.  Blow  after  blow  came,  even  though 
she  liad  offended  nobody,  and  did  nothing  at 
all  out  of  the  way,  until,  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing, she  dragged  her  poor  suffering  body  un- 
der the  porch  or  into  some  place  of  refuse, 
to  lie  down  or  die,  or  possibly  recover.  Tli^ 
boys,  of  course,  had  a  big  time ;  for  if  they 
did  not  succeed  in  killing  her,  they  "broke 
both  her  hind  legs,  any  way,"  and  seemed 
to  think  they  had  done  a  very  commendable 
thing  in  having  accomplished  so  much. 

Dear  friends,  during  these  last  few  years  a 
great  society  has  been  formed  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals.  Horses  and  dogs 
have  been  cared  for,  and  made  happy ;  but 
what  lias  been  done  for  poor  kitty  V  but  more 
than  all,  what  has  been  done  fo'r  our  grown- 
up boys,  to  teach  them  to  love  not  only  hu- 
manity, but  to  love  the  poor  dumb  brutes 
God  has  placed  about  us  V  The  little  story 
T  have  told  is  exceedingly  boylike.  Such 
things  often  happen  anywhere.  But  may 
God  help  us  to  educate  our  youtli  in  a  differ- 
ent way  ! 

In  a  recent  Sunday-school  lesson  we  had 
the  expression,  "■  Charity  suftereth  long,  and 
is  kind."  Do  you  notthink,  friends,  this 
kindness  sliould  extend  even  to  cats  and 
dogsV  Poor  kitty  seemed  to  have  more  of 
the  virtue  of  charity  than  we  often  see  in 
humanity.  We  read  in  the  above  chapter. 
'•  Charity  endureth  all  things." 

I  went  up  to  poor  kitty  as  she  lay  licking 
her  wounds  on  top  of  a  barrel.  She  mewed 
plaintively,  V)ut  seemed  to  cherish  no  hard 
feeling,  and  liad  nothing  laid  up.  She  even 
purred  in  gratitutle  when  I  stroked  her  with 
my  hand,  and  in  a  philosophical  way  seemed 
to"]>ass  tlie  matter  by  as  only  a  part  of  this 
world's  experience.  'I  have  thought  several 
times  of  talking  to  these  young  men.  I  have 
wondered  how  I  could  present  the  matter  in 
such  a  way  tliey  would  not  feel  unkindly  to- 
ward me.  and  yet  realize  what  a  wrong  thing 
it  is  to  torment  poor  and  defenseless  nrutes. 
The  matter  has  l)een  much  on  my  mind  ;  and 
when  I  realize  the  amount  of  suffering  and 
pain  tliat  has  lieen  inflicted  in  this  careless 
sort  of  way,  there  comes  a  great  welling-up 
from  my  li'eart,  "Lord,  help  !  Lord,  help  ! " 

I  have  told  this  little  story,  friends,  hop- 
ing that  some  boys  might  read  and  ponder 
over  it,  and  declare  they  will  never  more  be 
guilty  of  frightening  a  poor  kitty,  to  say 
nothing  of  hurting  them  by  cruel  blows. 
They  are  God's  creatures,  and  we  are  his 
childien ;  for  do  you  not  remember  in  our 
opening  verse. 

Let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and 
over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thlntf 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth? 
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SOMETHING    MORE   ABOUT   GRANDPA 
LANGSTROTH. 

MKS.    HAKHISdN   (ilVKI*   I'S   A   PEN    Pll'TrKK   OF   HIM 
AND  HIS   HOME. 

fELL,  chililifii,  Daniel  Webster  uxfd  his  eyes 
at  the  convention.  Didn't  heV  T  wanted  to 
have  a  ehauce  to  tall<  more  with  grandpa 
Langstroth,  so  I  ottered  to  be  his  heau  to  go 
to  dinner.  T  don't  see  any  reason  why  a  wo- 
man can't  bean  an  old  g-ontleman,  do  yon,  provided 
she  is  strong-  enough,  and  has  monej-  enough  to  pay 
lor  the  dinners':'  So  we  started  aci-oss  the  street  to 
the  restaurant.  Grandpa  had  his  cane  in  one  hand, 
and  I  took  hold  of  his  othei-  arm.  When  we  got 
there  we  sat  down  at  one  of  the  little  tables,  and 
had  to  wait  for  it  be  cleared  up;  and  while  this  was 
being  done  we  talked.  He  said  he  had  two  married 
daughters,  and  one  had  seven  children,  and  the  oth- 
er had  none.    Guess  which  one  grandpa  lives  with. 

He  said  his  grandchildren  were  a  great  comfort  to 
him,  and  he  pared  with  knife,  apples  and  other  fruit, 
and  cut  it  up  for  them.  His  little  grandson,  three 
years  old,  sleeps  with  him  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house;  and  one  morning  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  saw  the  sun,  round  and  red,  and  he  said, 
"Dranpa,  tut  up  that  l)id  snn,  and  div  me  a  piece  of 
it." 

I  wanted,  after  dinner,  to  have  grandpa  go  up  in 
the  cars  with  me  to  Farwell  Hall;  but  along  comes 
a  bustling  little  man  with  short  legs,  and  he  holds 
up  his  head  so  as  to  see  through  his  gold  spectacles, 
and  says,  "Mrs.  Harrison,  you  are  not  going  to  have 
Mr.  Langstroth  go  up  town  with  you.  "  So  Mr.  New- 
man took  him  to  his'  house  for  a  rest  and  an  aj),  as  he 
had  a  cold. 

Are  you  not  all  sorry  that  grandi)ci  has  been  sick 
so  long':"  And  won't  you  iirii>'  (!()d  to  make  him  well 
again':'  Li  <  ixda  HviimsoN. 

Peoria,  ]  11. 

Thank  you,  Mrs.  II.  ll  seems  lo  ine  I 
could  see  you  iuid  ouiohl  iriend  j^'oiii^  across 
tlie  street.' and  sittiujjc  down  at  youi'  little 
table,  and  1  know  exactly  how  he  looked 
when  he  told  that  little  storv  about  one  of 
the  grandchildren.  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
tell  here  a  little  story  he  lold  me  in  Toronto. 
He  was  speakiiifj:  about  the  signiticance  of 
that  expression  so  often  used  in  the  Hil)Ie. 
••^lilk  and  honey,'"  and  he  remarked  that, 
when  any  one  is  made  sick  l)y  eating'  new 
honey,  a  good  drink  of  milk  will  always  cure 
it.  You  know  1  always  like  a  ititcher  of 
milk  when  1  have  breacl  and  butter  and  hon- 
ey. Well,  last  spring  when  new  honey  Itegan 
to  come  in  at  friend  L.'s  home,  they  all  waid- 
ed  a  taste  of  it  ;  and  when  some  was  i>ut  cm 
the  table  they  ate  (juite  freely  of  it.  especial- 
ly the  children.  Before  going  to  bed  fiiend 
L.  said  he  felt  some  distress  irom  eating  so 
much  honey,  and  so  he  took  a  drink  of  new 
milk.  On  the  way  up  stairs  t(t  his  l)ed  he 
met  one  of  the  little  ones.  i)robably  the  same 
(me  whont  he  speaks  of,  who  wanted  to  "tut 
up  that  bhl  sun.  "  The  little  fellow  was  in 
his  night  dress,  and  was  coming  down  stairs 
with  a  doleful  face,  rubliing  his  little  stom- 
ach, and  saying, — 

"  O  dranpa  !  1  dot  tummy  ache,  I  dot  tum- 
my ache." 

Good  old  grandpa  soothed  him  by  his  voice, 
and  took  him  kindly  by  the  hand  down  stairs. 


gave  him  a  good  big  drink  of  milk,  and  all 
was  well.  Now,  little  friends,  Avhen  any  of  you 
get  the  ••  tummy  ache''  from  eating  tiio  miich 
honey,  just  remember  grandpa's  remedy,  and 
let  me  know  if  it  cures  you  as  it  did  little 
— — ;  and,  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me  that 
grandpa  has  never  yet  told  us  the  name  of 
his  little  bed -fellow.  We  want  to  know 
more  about  those  grandchildren.  Will  not 
good  friend  Cowan  tell  us  something  about 
them':'  May  be  one  of  them  will  write  for 
the  Ji'VENiLK,  and  tell  us  about  grandpa 
while  he  is  too  sick  to  write  himself.' 


THE   DISCOVERY  OF   SILK. 

CONrPlI.EI)  AND  WKITTEN   BY  MISS   NEI-LIE   T.lX<'OI,X 

lUtSSITEK,    PKACTIIAL    SILK    Cl'I.TVHIST, 

n(l.'>4    VINE   ST..   PHILADEI.PHIA,    PA. 

Contimied. 
"FT  was  reserved  to  the  great  Henry  IV.  to  intro- 
:^-  duce  the  culture  of  silk  into  France,  at  the  l.e- 
I  ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  con- 
■^  stituted  one  of  the  splendid  epochs  in  the  history 
of  that  kingdom.  Olivier  de  Serres  was  the 
most  instrumental  in  this  new  acquisition,  and  the 
French  call  him  to  this  day  the  patriarch  of  agri- 
culture. In  the  year  1600  he  published  a  book  en- 
titled "  Theatre  d' Agriculture  et  Mesnage  des 
Champs,  "  by  which  light,  as  it  were,  succeeded 
darkness  in  rural  economy;  and  it  was  read  with  so 
much  eagerness  that  thirteen  editions  were  printed 
within  a  short  space  of  time.  This  success,  how- 
ever, he  chie'Hy  ascribed  to  the  excellent  king  and 
to  his  wise  minister.  Sully,  who  were  the  first  to 
view  agriculture  in  all  its  imjiortant  relations,  and 
gave  to  France  the  blessings  of  a  "golden  age.*" 

"In  presenting  to  .vour  Majesty  the  Tlieatre  of  .\g- 
riculture  and  Management  of  fields,  I  do  but  call 
.\our  attention  to  .\'oui-  own  affairs."  I)elighte<l 
with  the  hook,  the  king  honored  the  author  with  a 
most  obliging  letter,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and 
desiring  him  to  come  to  Paris.  Olivier  left,  with 
great  regret,  his  tine  estate,  in  IHOl;  though  he 
could  not  disregard  a  call  wiiicli  tended  to  make 
hinj  more  active  for  the  good  of  his  eounti-y. 
Scarcely  arrived  at  I'uiis,  he  leceivccl  tlii'  greatest 
distinctions;  he  soon  became  the  confidant  and  ad- 
viser ol  the  king,  and  of  Sully;  and  wise  laws  and 
regtilalions  (•<  neerning  agriculture  wei'c  enacted, 
■rhe  kingofl.'red  Oliviei' t  he  highest  honors;  but  he 
asked  one  favor  onl.\-:  Tliat  all  useless  frees  might 
be  banished  li-om  the  royal  gardens.  When  this 
was  granted,  Olivier  went  to  work  wifli  such  dili- 
gejiee  that  throughout  the  kingdom  Ihe  nieasuic 
was  executed  within  a  short  time.  But  this  was 
not  enough  lor  his  iiatriotic  zeal.  I'pon  his  recom- 
mendation, lt,0(K)  nuilberry-trees,  anda  great  (juanti- 
t.\-  of  seed  of  the  same  tree,  were  ordered  from 
Ital.^•,  fo  sujiply  the  vacancies  intentionally  made  in 
the  royal  gardens.  In  later  times,  he  i)rocui-ed,  al- 
so, from  Italy,  silkworms'  eggs,  and  ac(iuainted 
l)eoi>le  with  their  rearing.  The  trees,  the  eggs,  and 
a    print<'d    instiiiction,   respecting  their  use,  were 


*  from  such  imn'ilscs  the  good  king  used  fo  sav.thnt  "  each 
peasant  outrht  to  have  daily  a  chicken  in  his  pot,"  and  hence 
the  eager  search  altei-.talented  men,  and  the  favor  shown  fo 
thfni;  the  facility  with  which  Sully  extin^nli^hed,  in  the  tpace 
of  ten  years,  the  public  debt  of  two  hundied  millions  that  had 
bopu  accumulated  during  the  war;  the  surplus  of  thirty  mil- 
lions, which  the  tieasury  possessed,  ten  years  later;  the 
general  welfare  throughout  France:  and,  finally,  the  enco- 
miums bestowed  to  this  day  upon  the  great  monarrh  and  his 
truly  great  minister. 
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distributed,  gratis,  to  agriculturists,  and  the  new  in- 
dustry was  particularly  recommended  to  the  fair 
sex.  Well,  therefore,  may  Henry  and  Olivier  be 
called  the  creators  of  the  culture  of  silk  in  France. 

The  most  singular  feature  of  this  innovation  is, 
that  the  king  did  contribute  more  to  its  introduc- 
tion than  any  of  his  ministers.  Him  alone  was 
( )livier  able  to  convince  of  its  utility.  He  failed 
with  Sully,  who  generally  acted  with  great  wisdom, 
but  who,  upon  this  occasion,  was  directly  opposed 
to  salutary  advice.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  remarks, 
to  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  16th  book  of 
Sully's  Memoirs.  I  shall  not  omit  to  mention  here 
what  was  done  in  France,  in  the  year  1603,  in  regard 
to  manufactures,  and  especially  those  of  silk. 
Henry,  who  embraced  with  ai-dor  every  means  to 
increase  the  welfare  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  persuaded  that  nothing  would 
lie  easier  than  not  only  to  become  independent  of 
foreign  countries,  in  regard  to  the  fabrication  of 
fuch  silk  stuffs  as  are  imported  into  France,  and 
which  the  French  were  accustomed  to  procure  from 
a  distance,  but  to  make  them  serve  as  an  important 
branch  of  the  national  trade.  Nothing  more  was 
necessary  for  this,  it  was  said,  than  to  promote  the 
rearing  of  silkworms,  the  plantation  of  nuilberry- 
trces,  and  the  building  of  houses  apiiropriate  for 
this  species  of  manufacture. 


A  LEAF   FROM    THE    LIFE    OF   AN    OR- 
FHAN. 

ALSO   SOMETHING  .iBOtTT   THE   BOOK   OK  BOOKS. 

HEN  Sarah  Paxon  was  quite  young  her  moth- 
er died.  Surah  was,  therefore,  left  to  the 
care  of  her  two  grandmothers.  Now,  these 
two  old  ladies  were  vci-y  good  when  sur- 
rounded by  proper  influences;  but,  like 
the  chameleon,  they  sometimes  changed  their  col- 
ors. One  of  these  grandmas  wanted  the  waif,  and 
the  other  was  determined  to  have  her;  and  Sarah, 
being  too  young  to  have  her  say,  let  them  have  it 
their  own  way.  Grandma  Loraine  having  posses- 
sion, took  care  of  the  child  in  her  own  style,  which 
was  exactly  opposite  from  the  style  of  grandma 
Paxon.  So  the  latter  ladj- devised  apian  to  "turn 
the  tables."  Sai-ah's  father  was  to  aid  her  by  get- 
ting the  child,  under  pretense  of  taking  her  to 
church  — grandpa  Paxon  to  be  at  the  door  of  the 
church  to  receive  her. 

In  this  way  Sarah  got  a  new  home.  Grandpa 
Loraine  returned  this  compliment  of  grandpa  Pax- 
on's  on  his  death-bed,  by  bequeathing  poor  little 
Sarah  but  fifty  dollars  instead  of  the  one  thousand 
Which  should  have  been  hers. 

Innocent  Sarah  grew  from  babyhood  to  childhood, 
Bnd  partially  reunited  the  two  families;  but  she  was 
early  twitted  about  her  fortune.  The  Paxon's 
would  laugh  at  her,  and  the  Loraines  ask  her  what 
she  intended  to  do  with  her  estate. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Sarah  left  her  girlhood  home 
to  become  a  wife,  and  in  one  more  year  she  stops  at 
a  furniture  store  and  spends  fifteen  dollars  of  her 
fortune  for  a  cab  for  her  boj-,  and  the  rest  of  her 
cash  she  divided  out  as  follows:  Ten  dollars  for  a 
dress,  seven  for  a  porker,  and  the  rest  for  sundries. 
The  cab  soon  went  to  staves.  The  dress  wore  out, 
the  pig  turned  into  lard,  sausage,  side  meat,  etc., 
and  that  was  the  end  of  poor  Sarah's  wonderful  for- 
tune.   Now,  don't  you  think  if  she  had  bought  some 


bees  she  would  have  been  as  well  off  — perhaps 
hundreds  of  dollars  ahead?  Sarah  has  made  a  great 
many  mistakes  in  life,  and  she  has  found  experi- 
ence to  be  a  dear  teacher.  She  thinks  it  cheaper  to 
follow  good  advice  than  risk  her  own  judgment. 
She  likes  the  advice  she  finds  in  Gleanings,  espe- 
cially the  Home  Papers;  and  when  she  finds  noth- 
ing to  suit  her  case  there,  she  has  found  a  most 
wonderful  book  which  is  a  sure  guide-book  for  ev- 
ery case  that  can  be  recorded.  Brother  Root  may 
sometimes  make  mistakes;  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  risk  in  risking  this  Book  of  books.  E. 

Thank  you  for  this  sketch,  my  good  friend 
E.;  and  may  God  be  praised  that  we  have 
that  Book  of  books,  that  safe  counselor, 
within  tlie  reacli  of  every  poor  mortal !  And 
may  God  help  us  to  remember  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  risk  in  taking  this  book  for 
our  guide. 

— ^  —  ^        

BEES,  WHISKY,  AND   TOBACCO. 

A  JI'VENILE  I.ETTEIl   AND  SOME  JUVENILE  POETRY. 

E  are  located  on  a  beautiful  stream  in  the 
far  West,  100  miles  from  Seattle.  We  are 
putting  up  a  saw-mill  this  season.  The 
flowers  are  all  commencing  to  bloom.  One 
can  stand  on  the  snow  and  pick  flowers. 
The  ground  doesn't  freeze  here.  There  is  an  abund- 
ance of  flowers  here  in  summer,  and  I  think  it  a 
good  place  for  bees,  although  there  are  none  in  this 
Vicinity  yet.  Bees  are  very  useful;  and  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  anj'  near  enough,  without  being  killed 
on  the  way,  we  will  have  some.  Every  time  I  look 
at  John's  dream  of  the  toad,  mauling  the  bee  with  a 
spiked  club,  I  have  to  laugh. 

WHISKY. 
Boys,  keep  iway  from  the  saloon. 
Or  a  drunkard  ynu  will  be  too  soon. 
You  will  be  degrarted. 
And  your  name  will  be  faded; 
Your  folks  will  be  '^i'^gusted, 
And  you  never  will  be  trusted. 
1  had  rather  be  a  slave 
Than  to  go  a  drunkard  to  my  grave 
If  you  are  asked  to  take  a  drink, 
.lust  stop  nwhile  and  think. 
How  dare  I  be  so  low, 
And  give  the  answer  no? 

TOBACCO. 


J.  D.  Seaton. 
EUenburgh,  Kittitas  Co.,  W.  T.,  March  26, 1884. 

Friend  8.,  I  do  not  see  why  bees  won't 
prosper  in  any  locality  where  the  ground 
does  not  freeze.  We  have  made  several 
shipments  to  Washington  Territory,  and,  if 
I  am  correct,  we  have  had  some  pretty  good 
reports.— So  you  liked  the  picture  about 
John's  dream,  did  you?  Well,  friend  S.,  I 
will  tell  you,  confidentially,  that  there  is 
some  talk  of  having  Mr.  Merrybanks  and 
his  neighbors  all  in  a  nice  little  book. 
When  1  used  to  write  it  every  month  it 
came  in  such  disconnected  portions  that  our 
little  friends,  and  some  of  the  older  ones, 
did  not  recognize  it  as  only  a  story.  If  it  is 
all  in  a  book  by  itself,  perhaps  it  will  sound 
better.    Thanks  for  your  poetry. 
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F.vci-\  trill  or  boy.  under  15  years  of 
a;;e.  who  «  i  ite- a  letter  tor  this  dejiart- 
ment,  tontaimno  somk  valuable   fact, 

NOT  (>••  Nl  RALLY  KNOWN.  ON  BEES  O  OTHER 

MATTERS,  will  1  e<-eive  one  of  David  Cook's 
fX(.-ellent  (i\e  lent  Sunday-school  books. 
M.iiiv  ot  tlit-e  books  contain  the  same 
iii.itlei  til  It  >ou  Hnd  in  Sunday-school 
book^  i-.,stiMtJ:"liom  Sl.OO  to  $1.50.  If  you 
h  He  had  one  or  more  books,  give  us  the 
n  lines  that  we  may  not  send  the  same 
twu-e.  We  have  now  in  stock,  six  different 
books,  as  follows:  Silver  Keys,  Sheer  Oft, 
The  Giant  Killer,  The  Roby  Family,  Res- 
cued'f rom  Egypt,  and  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar- 
lioom. 


'  A  chiel's  araang  ye  takin'  notes; 
An'  faith,  he'll  prent  it." 


irp  GOOD  many  messages  for  Huber  come 

^K  in  these  littl<^  letters,  and  one  little 
ill  girl  asks  me  to  tell  more  about  him. 
-^^  Well,  he  is  now  almost  a  year  old,  as 
you  may  remember,  and  "he  goes  all 
over  the  house,  and  would  go  up  stairs  if  not 
watched  and  stopped.  He  soils  his  clothes 
so  much  that  liis  mother  has  made  him  a 
creeping-skirt.  i)ut  I  call  it  his '' overalls.'' 
It  is  lucky  he  has  overalls,  too  ;  for  a  few 
days  ago  lie  slipped  off  and  crept  into  the 
pantry.  As  his  mother  was  very  busy,  and 
as  she  thou.ght  she  had  put  every  thin.g  away 
lip  high,  slie  concluded  to  risk  him  there 
awhile.  lie  was  very  (luiet  and  still  for 
some  time,  and  tinally  she  thought  she  heard 
something  that  sounded  like  eggs.  What  do 
you  think  V  lie  had  got  the  egg-basket  and 
"picked  out  the  eggs  one  by  one  admiringly, 
and  put  them  in  liis  lap.  Then  lie  tliought 
he  would  put  tlieni  liack  in  the  basket  again: 
l)ut  as  laying  them  in  carefully  was  too  slow 
business,"  he  just  tossed  them  in.  We  had 
plenty  of  eggs  for  sui)i)er.  and  mamma  didn't 
have  "to  go  to  the  trouble  of  breaking  them. 
He  daulied  eggs  all  over  his  face  and  hair, 
and  all  over  his  clotlies.  When  found,  he 
lie  was  gazing  at  his  fat  lingers  daul)ed  with 
white  and  yellow,  and  then  he  tried  in  vain 
to  pick  up  the  yellow  and  ])ut  it  in  liis  .iuicy 
little  mouth. 

Next  day  he  got  a  plate  of  comb  honey ; 
and  after  he  had  fed  iiimself,  baby  fashon, 
he  experimented  liy  getting  a  liandful  of 
honey,  and  then  oi)eiiing  anil  closing  his  lit- 
tle list.  Yesterday  he  made  aiiotlier  voyage 
into  the  pantry,  and  managed  to  reacli  tlie 
coffee-mill.  lie  pulled  the  drawer  out ;  and 
when  his  mother  found  him  lie  had  .just  liii- 
ished  sifting  tlie  ground  coffee  pretty  evenly 
all  over  the  tloor.  He  can  neither  talk  nor 
walk  yet ;  Imt  if  you  should  see  him  when 
lie  first  gets  sight  of  his  papa,  you  would 
readily  believe  me  wlien  I  tell  .vou  that  he 
succeeds  pretty  thorouglily  in  making  every- 
body understand  what  his"  wishes  are. 


He  already  loves  the  honey-bees,  and  I  can 
not  tell  which  would  set  him  wild  (luickest 
—to  say  to  him,  ''Go  see  bees  with  papaV" 
or ''Go  see  the  great  big  engine,  and  see 
wheels  go  roinid.  round,  round  T' 

Now,  then,  little  friends,  I  have  told  my 
st(n-y,  you  go  and  tell  yours. 

KITTYS  REPORT   OF  HER  PAPA'S  WINTERINO. 

My  pupa  keeps  bees.  Last  winter  he  put  away  70^ 
and  lost  about  one-third  of  them. 

KiTTIE  M.  Barqar. 
Border  Plains,  Webster  Co.,  Iowa,  April  15, 1884, 


3000  LBS.   OF    HONEY    FROM  3T  HIVES. 

Papa  has  37  hives  of  bees.  We  got  over  3909  IbS; 
of  hone.v  last  summer.  I  have  a  little  brother  three 
years  old.  He  got  stung  last  summer  under  his  eye. 
Carrie  Sheeres. 

Clarksburg.  Out.,  Can.,  March  15, 1884. 


CHARLEY'S  LETTER. 

The  willows  are  in  bloom,  but  it  is  so  cold  that  the 
bees  can't  gather  any  thing.  It  is  raining  all  the 
time  out  here.  Pa  led  the  bees  rye  flour,  and  they 
gathered  it  up  in  a  hurry.  Charley  Nelsox. 

Dauforth,  111.,  April  -M,  1884. 


HOW  TO  iMAKE  RUSTIC  BEE-HIVES. 

My  brother  keeps  bees.  He  has  three  swarms. 
He  lost  two  this  winter.  He  made  two  hives;  they 
look  like  log  houses.  They  are  rustic  work,  and  look 
very  nice.  He  buys  his  goods  of  E.  T.  Flanagan, 
and  he  says  he  would  buy  from  no  other. 

Webster  Grove,  Mo.,  Apr.  33,  '84.     Maky  Stahl. 


FROM  1   SKIP  to   10  "  SKIPS." 

My  grandpa  gave  me  a  skip  of  bees,  and  they  in- 
creased to  10;  they  make  a  good  deal  of  honey  from 
basswood.  I  help  make  wide  frames.  Mamma  says 
God  says  he  gave  six  days  to  labor,  and  the  seventh 
day  to  rest.  Tho.m.\s  H.  Willi.\mson.  age  10. 

Covert,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  17, 1SS4. ' 


.joe  s  report. 
My  inothoi-  has  l.'i  hives  of  bees,  and  has  sold  two, 
11(1  1  lia\-e  two  of  my  own,  but  have  had  no  swarms 
et-    My  father  doesn't  like  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
•ith  bees,  but  likes  the  hone.v  mighty  well. 

.Toe  B.  Greexe,  age  14. 
Bii'ininghain,  Ala.,  Apr.  30,  1884. 


THE   WAY  CHARLEY    EARNED   HIS    SWAH.M   OF  liEES, 

T  promised  to  let  you  know  how  I  got  m.v  colon.\' 
of  bees.  They  belonged  to  mamma.  Slie  gave  them 
to  me  for  helping  her  last  summer.  I  help  her 
wash  dishes,  mind  my  little  brother,  and  many  other 
things.  Charley  A.  Seabright. 

Blaine,  Ohio,  April  25, 1884. 


the    way    rose's   papa  MAKES    X   SWARMING-POLE. 

T  wrote  to  you  once  before.  Mj'  father  takes  a 
long  stick,  and  then  some  hemlock  boughs,  and  fas- 
tens them  upon  the  stick,  and  then  takes  some  mul- 
lein-stalks, puts  them  in  with  the  hemlock,  and  it 
looks  like  bees,  and  the  swarm  m'oos  there. 

New  Milford,  Pa.,  Apr.  23, 1884.  Rose  Smith. 

ALICE'S   SECOND   LETTER. 

I  write  to  let  you  know  how  our  bees  are  doing. 
They  all  got  through  the  winter  but  four  hives,  and 
they  died.  We  have  18  hives  left.  I  help  my  ma 
milk.  We  have  two  little  calves  and  one  little  chick- 
en. I  help  m.v  sister  Katie  wash  the  dishes.  This  is 
my  second  letter.  Alice  Goitoh,  age  10. 

Bock  Spring,  Mo.,  April  17,  1884. 
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HARVEY'S  REPORT. 

My  pa  keeps  7r>  hives  of  bees,  and  makes  piles  ol' 
honey.  H.\rrey  S.  Lincot-n. 

Kiipert,  Uenniiifrton  Co.,  Vt.,  Maieh  ii,  1SH4. 


K.^TIE'S   CHlt'KENS. 

Mu  set  a  hen  with  U  egj^s,  and  they  were  liatthed 
December  25,  and  I  raised  them  in  tlie  kitchen;  lint 
T  did  not  do  as  well  as  the  old  hen  would  have  done. 
I  lost  tour  ol'  them;  lint  the  rest  are  doing-  very 
well.  Katie    Harnwei.t.. 

Orbisonia,  Hnnting-ton  t'o..  Pa.,  March  17,  18S4. 


A     tWCT    FOR    bee- HIINTERS. 

In  bee-hunting'  in  Australia,  the  natives  attach  the 
light  down  of  a  owl  or  othei-  bird  to  the  back  of  a 
bee,  and  are  thus  enaliled  to  trace  the  bee  in  its 
Hig-ht  to  its  home.  Ko.sev  Smith. 

New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  (an.,  March  7, 1H84. 

Tt  seems  to  me  your  letter  is  rather  short, 
Ilosey,  is  it  not  ?  Yon  used  to  write  ffood  long- 
letters. 

HOW    VANtK    HEr.PED    WHEN    THE    HEES    SWAttMEI). 

I  live  in  Irving-.  It  is  between  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis.  There  is  a  man  here  who  has  1.50  stands 
of  bees.  His  name  is  Dr.  Hobson.  I  worked  for 
him  about  .'•  days  in  swarming-time.  Sometimes 
there  were  .5  or  (i  swai-ms  a  day.  My  father  is  a 
wagon-maker.  Vance  Rarer. 

Irving,  Mont.  Co.,  Ills.,  March  10, 1884. 


HARRY'S    REPORT    OF  THE    BEE    BUSINESS. 

I  worked  for  a  man  last  summer  who  has  about 
l.'iO  stands  of  bees.  They  averaged  about  8  swarms 
a  day.  I  got  stung  several  times,  and  do  not  like  it 
very  well.    My  father  is  a  shoemaker. 

Harry  Yemars. 

Irving-,  jNIontgomery  Co.,  Ills.,  March  10, 1884. 

Friend  Harry,  there  are  worse  things  in 
the  world  than  bee-stings.  See  if  von  don't 
agree  with  me  when  you  get  a  little  older. 


CHARLEYS     IJEE  -  HIVE,   AND    THE     HONEY     HE     flOT 
FROM   IT. 

We  have  6  swarms  now ;  last  fall  we  had  7 ;  one 
died  in  winter.  Father  gave  me  a  swarm  last  spring, 
rt  swarmed  ouee,  and  gave  about  50  lbs.  of  comb 
honey,  which  we  sold  at  25  cts.  per  lb.  Out  of  the  3 
hives  we  sold  about  fa5.00  worth  of  honey. 

Charley  H.  Hobewt. 

Home,  Marathon  Co.,  AVis.,  April  27,  1884. 

ROSALIE  ANIJ  HER   FOUR  SWARMS  OF  BEES. 

Pa  has  15  swarms  of  bees,  and  I  have  4.  The.\  are 
all  young  swarms  but  one.  We  did  not  get  much 
honey  last  season.  Last  sunnner  my  brother  and  I 
hived  two  swarms  of  bees  when  pa  was  away.  I 
help  pa  take  care  of  the  bees,  and  I  like  them;  but 
ma  says  she  hates  bees.  Pa  has  got  one  of  your  .\ 
H  C  books,  and  I  read  some  of  it. 

Rosalie  Warfle,  age  14. 

Tracy  Creek,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1884. 


A    LETTER    FROM     THE    ORANGE-GROVES. 

Papa  has  bees,  and  I  help  him  attend  to  them,  and 
have  been  doing  so  for  the  last  three  years.  One 
time  one  stung-  me  on  my  eyelid,  and  by  night  it 
was  so  swollen  that  I  could  hardly  see  out  of  it,  and 
another  one  stung  me  on  my  nose.  Papa  has  an 
orange-grove,  and  it  is  in  bloom  now.  I  send  you 
in  this  some  of  the  blooms.  Then  are  very  sweet, 
and  are  white.  Jacob  P.  Mendel. 

La  Grange,  Brevard  Co.,  Fla.,  March  10,  1884. 


perry's   DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  BABY   HERBERT. 

I  am  a  little  boy  7  years  old.  My  pa  has  got  28 
stands  of  bees.  We  got  lots  of  honey  last  summer. 
I  go  to  school.  I  have  three  brothers  and  one  sistei-. 
The  j'oi'iigest  is  a  baby,  8  weeks  old.  His  name  is 
Herbert.  He  has  got  biiu^  eyes  and  black  hair.  He 
weigTis  15  lbs.  Perry  Whiting. 

New  Lebanon,  Mont.  Co.,  O.,  April  24,  1884. 


I'ARRYING    BEE-HIVES  ON    HORSEBACK. 

My  father  has  10!)  swarms  of  bees.  They  are  do- 
ing nicely.  We  e.xpect  swarms  next  month.  We 
are  having  lots  of  rain  this  year.  We  have  had 
about  2«  inches  so  far,  so  there  will  be  plenty  of 
flowers  for  bees  this  year.  My  father  moved  his 
bees  over  the  mountain  on  horseback,  when  we 
moved  to  this  valley.         Ernest  Hilton,  age  10. 

Los  Alamos,  Cal.,  April,  1884. 


qitincy's  experience. 

I  am  a  little  boy.  I  have  four  colonies  of  bees. 
We  have  ;C5  in  all.  One  colony  swarmed  out.  They 
had  no  honey.  I  hived  them,  and  they  got  confused, 
and  tried  to  kill  the  (lueen.  I  took  her  from  them 
in  one  of  pa's  hives  that  was  queenless  and  very 
weak.  She  would  not  go  to  laying-.  Then  we  put  a 
frame  of  sealed  brood  in  the  hive.  She  is  now  lay- 
ing finely.  My  colony  has  i-aised  a  queen.  My  bees 
are  all  blacks  but  one.  Quincy  Forgery. 

Blooming  Grove,  Te.x.,  March  30,  1884. 


FROM    18    TO    27:     100    LBS.    OF    HONEY,    A.ND    3    BAR- 
HELSFUL  BESIDES. 

Our  18  colonies  of  bees  came  through  in  good  con- 
dition last  spring;  we  increased  to  27,  and  took  3 
barrels  of  extracted  honey,  and  nearly  100  lbs.  of 
comb  honey;  pretty  mu<;h  all  made  from  white 
clover  and  basswood:  but  after  basswood-bloom, 
the  bees  made  scarcely  any  honey  at  all,  so  we  had 
to  feed  them  some  befoi-e  we  put  them  awaj'  last 
fall.  Dora  Stout,  age  10. 

RichlaiKl  Center,  Richland  Co.,  Wis.,  March  3,  1884. 


ROBERT  talks 


about  theory  and  PR.4C- 


About  as  good  a  method  of  beginning  bee-keeping 
as  can  be  adopted,  under  existing  circumstances,  is 
for  the  tyro  to  obtain  a  nuinual  of  apiculture  and  a 
hive  of  bees.  He  nuist  largel.\- be  self-taught.  The 
theory  can  be  got  from  a  manual,  but  the  practical 
])art  must  be  obtained  by  actuall.v  handling  a  hive 
of  bees  during  the  working  season,  when  the  various 
operations  of  breeding,  storing,  comb-building,  and 
swarming,  arc  going  on.      Robert  Wood,  age  13. 

Horiung's  Mills,  Ont.,  Canada,  A\n:  28, 1884. 


ROHKINC    BUMBLE-BEES     NESTS. 

I  am  a  i-egulai-  haiul  to  kill  bumble-bees,  but  never 
had  much  to  do  with  honey-bees.  I  killed  9  nests  of 
bumble-bees  last  summer,  and  never  got  stung  a 
dozen  times.  I  have  a  dog;  his  name  is  Bob.  He 
can  catch  a  rabbit  sometimes  before  it  can  run  ten 
feet.  My  dog  and  I  have  caught  a  lot  of  rabbits 
this  year.  I  have  a  little  garden,  and  I  raise  pop- 
corn, onions,  and  watermelons. 

Chas.  G.  Atkins. 

Kirksville,  Monroe  Co.,  Ind.,  March  7, 1884. 

Friend  Charlie,  Avlien  bumhle-hees''  iiestH 
are  annoying  they  may  have  to  he  destroyed  ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  remember  tliat  it  would 
be  wrong  to  tease  and  kill  the  poor  insects 
tlirough  wanton  cruelty,  or,  if  you  choose, 
just  to  have  fun  with  tliem.  Uimible-bees 
are  (Jod's  creatures,  just  as  well  as  the  cats 
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and  dogs  that  T  liave  talked  to  you  aliout  on 
another  page. 

KROM  3  TO   IT. 

My  pa  has  17  swarms  of  lioeS;  last  spring'  he  start- 
ed with  3.  Paffrow  Mohes. 
Dupont,  Hennepin  Co.,  Minn.,  April  7,  1884. 

MINNIE'S   REPORT. 

My  papa  had  19  swarms  hi^t  fall;  he  has  only  16 
now.  He  lost  three.  His  lightest  swarm  is  all  right 
yet.  It  was  very  light,  so  he  plugged  up  the  entrance 
so  only  one  be^e  could  get  out  at  a  time,  and  now  it 
is  quite  strong.  I  am  going  to  take  care  of  the  bees 
next  sumni6r.  Mintstik  Burk,  age  U. 

Crystal,  Mich.,  March  12,  1884. 


ETTIE'S     REPORT. 

Father  has  one  swarm  of  bees,  and  my  brother-in- 
law  has  25,  and  he  packs  them  on  the  ground  with 
Sawdust,  malting  a  nice  dry  shed  over  them.  He 
sold  about  $100  worth  of  bees  last  fall,  and  about 
.'iOO  pounds  of  section  comb  honey  at  2'>  cts.  pei- 
pound.  Ettik  Latham,  age  \:i. 

Hilliard.  ()..  March  10,  1SS4. 


El.l.AS    LETTER  ,11'ST   AS    SHE   WROTE    IT. 

WElI  ME  Root  i  Saw  the  othej-  littl  giRlQ 
Was  Eiting  to  yoU  «nd  i  right  to  you  to.  i  like 
to  help  Pa  extract  honEy.  i  WoUID  Like  to 
help  Pa  With  the  Bees.  But  When  they  sting 
Me  "n  the  face  it  sWell  my  eyes  ghrt.  Well 
MR  Rt)ot  if  thisitwoRth  a  letter  Pleas  senD 
me  the  silver  key.  Ella  KiRk,  age  6. 

Golrmbrs,  CheRokee  Gounty,  Kans. 


Well,  Mr.  Root,  pa  had  27  stands  of  bees,  and  sold 
one.  We  got  1200  lbs.  of  honey  last  year.  1  like  to 
help  pa  with  his  bees.  When  they  sting  me  it  does 
not  swell.  Pa  is  not  going  to  increase  in  number, 
but  he  is  going  to  build  them  up  strong.  He  thinks 
that  is  the  best  way.  Our  bees  are  all  alive  so  far. 
I  saw  that  one  little  girl  said  she  had  the  best  pa  in 
the  world  because  he  did  not  drink  nor  smoke  nor 
play  cards.  My  pa  is  still  better  than  that.  He 
does  not  do  anj'  of  them,  nor  chew  tobacco,  nor 
swear,  and  I  think  he  is  the  the  best  pa  in  the  world. 

Columbus,  Kan.  Hattie  Kirk,  age  11. 


HOW   PARTHINA'S  FATHER    TAKES    DOWN   SWAKMS. 

My  father  had  3.5  stands  of  bees  the  first  of  May. 
and  has  now  increased  to  40.  He  did  not  have  box- 
es enough.  Most  of  the  time  he  put  two  swarms 
into  one  box,  and  thej-  did  well.  Pa  got  the  bees  in 
the  orchard.  I  watched  them  in  swarming-time. 
If  they  settle  down  on  a  low  limb,  pa  puts  a  box  un- 
der the  tree,  and  shakes  them  down  in  front  of 
the  box;  and  if  they  are  too  high  up,  he  sets  a  lad- 
der up  against  the  tree,  and  cuts  the  limb  off,  and 
carries  it  down.  Sometimes  he  takes  a  pole  and 
puts  a  bucket  on  it,  and  holds  it  under  the  swarm, 
and  gives  the  bucket  a  shove  against  the  limb,  and 
they  all  fall  in,  and  then  pa  takes  the  bucket  down 
and  empties  it  in  front  of  the  box. 

Parthina  Reich,  age  12. 

Coopcrstown,  111.,  March  6, 1884. 


the  logs  to  the  mill  and  got  them  sawed  into  boards 
's  thick,  and  then  we  took  our  thrashing-engine  and 
sawed  the  lumber  3  feet  long  ou  our  wood-saw,  and 
then  we  took  the  rip-saw  and  ripped  them  up  2  inch- 
es wide,  and  I  ran  the  engine.  Don't  you  think  I 
did  pretty  well  for  a  boy  11  years  old? 

My  uncle  John  keeps  bees,  and  he  told  me  that  by 
writing  a  letter  to  you  you  would  send  me  a  book. 
Willie  E.  Grate,  age  11. 

Vale,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  May  1,  1884. 


a   solution    of  the   PROBLEJr  ABOITT  THE   HONEY- 
C.A.NS. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  by  Harry  Labarge,  in 
Juvenile  G-LE.\NiNGS  of  February  l.Mh  last,  I  find 
to  be  as  follows:  Pour  the  3-gallon  jar  full,  then 
empty  the  same  into  the  .^-gallon  jar;  till  the  3-gallon 
jar  again  out  of  the  8-gallon  jar;  then  till  the  .5-gal- 
lon  jar  out  of  the  It-gallon  jar;  pour  the  r>-gallon 
jar  into  the  8-gallon;  empty  the  1  gallon  left  inthe:i- 
gallon  jar  into  the  .Vgallon  jar,  then  till  theo-gallon 
jar  again  out  of  the  8-gallon  jai-,  and  empty  the3  gal- 
lons again intothe.^-gallon  jar,  which  will  leave  4  gal- 
lons in  each  of  the  .5  and  8  gallon  jars.  We  have  very 
cold  weather  here,  and  also  good  sleighing.  Oui- 
bees  are  in  the  cellar,  and  are  in  a  good  condition. 
Theodore  t!.  Kvber. 

(ireen  Hay,  Hiown  Co.,  Wis.,  March  10,  1884. 

Quite  a  nuinl)er()f  answers  have  come  in 
sohition  to  tlieaitove  iirol)lenr.  lnit  the  above 
answer  will  suthce.  I  think. 


HOW  WILLIE  AND    HIS    FATHER    MADE  THE   PICKET 
FENCE. 

I  weigh  11.5  lbs.  Who  can  beat  that?  This  is  a  nice 
day,  and  we  are  making  garden.  Pa  and  myself 
have  been  making  pickets  this  spring.    We  hauled 


LETTER    FROM   A  LITTLE    CANADIAN    CIRL. 

My  brother-has  8.5  colonies  of  bees.  Part  of  them 
are  Italians,  and  part  are  blacks.  They  gathered 
lots  of  honey  last  year.  He  sent  some  of  it  to  Mon- 
treal, and  sold  some  at  home.  I  like  to  watch  the 
bees  in  the  summer;  and  when  they  swarm,  1  run 
and  tell  papa  or  brother  Frank.  I  should  like  to 
call  you  Uncle  Amos  as  some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
do;  may  I'j'  I  wish  I  could  see  little  baby  Huber. 
Are  his  eyes  blue  or  black?  My  eyes  are  black,  but 
I  have  a  little  brother  4  years  old  who  has  blue  eyes. 
Does  little  Huber  walk  yet?  I  should  like  to  give 
him  a  good  kiss.  Mamma  told  me  about  where  your 
girl  cut  paper  dollies.  Tell  her  I  should  like  to  be 
there  and  help  her.  I  go  to  school  every  day.  I 
hope  this  letter  is  not  too  long.  My  sister  Alice 
helped  me  spell  some  of  the  big  words.  Do  you  like 
to  have  so  many  little  boys  and  girls  write  to  you? 
Bertha  J.  Jones. 

Bedford,  Quebec,  Canada,  March  8, 1884. 

By  all  means,  call  me  "Uncle  Amos." 
Bertha.  I  should  like  to  have  all  the  little 
boys  and  girls  in  the  world  feel  as  well  ac- 
qmiinted  with  me  as  if  I  were  their  uncle  in 
very  truth.  You  will  find  a  lot  al)()ut  Ilulier 
on  another  page. 

.m.4.tte's  storv  and  its  moral. 

My  pa  keeps  bees.  He  has  15  colonies.  Two 
years  ago  he  had  only  one,  which  he  purchased  for 
$3.00.  They  swarmed  5  times  the  first  summer.  We 
put  them  in  the  cellar;  but  when  we  took  them 
out  in  the  spring  there  was  one  weak  swarm,  and 
the  rest  pitched  into  them  and  robbed  them  of  about 
25  lbs.  of  honey.  Matte  W.  Mosher. 

Delavan,  Wis.,  April  7, 1884. 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  moral  is. 
Matte y  It  is  this:  Be  careful  about  leav- 
ing a  weak  force  of  bees  to  stand  guard  over 
a  liive  full  of  honey.    A  great  many  big 
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troubles  have  come  about  just  by  careless- 
ness in  this  one  thing. 

caspek's  repout. 
My  brother  had  ten  hives  of  bees,  six  of  them 
black  and  four  of  them  Italians.  I  don't  think  he 
got  much  honej'  from  them.  This  winter  he  lost 
three  hives  of  them,  so  he  has  but  seven.  My  father 
had  a  misfortune.  On  March  10  he  had  a.saw-mill 
and  a  tub-shop  burn  down  for  him.  I  have  a  twin 
sister  named  Cari-ie.       Casper  J.  Peters,  age  11. 

^^ery  good,  Casper.  I  suppose  you  are 
the  boy  your  sister  tells  about  lielow.  (lO- 
ing  to  have  a  liundred,  are  you?  Well,  I 
hope  you  will ;  and  I  hope  "they  will  be, 
every  one  of  them,  tall  ones  too. 

I  now  sit  down  to  tell  jou  that  I  am  one  of  your 
little  bee-girls.  I  like  honey  on  my  bread,  also  on 
my  pancakes.  My  brother  has  ten  swarms  of  bees; 
intends  to  increase  to  a  hundred. 

Carrie  A.  Peters,  age  11. 

Bleecker,  N.  Y.,  March  IT,  1884. 


THE  ANTS,  THE  FLOWERS,  AND  THE  BEES. 

The  ants  got  in  our  bees,  and  we  had  a  bad 
time  getting  them  out.  We  have  some  peas,  onions, 
potatoes,  lettuce,  peppers,  and  corn.  I  have  a 
plum-tree,  and  this  morning  the  bees  were  all  over 
it.  When  we  looked  in  the  hives  this  morning  they 
had  a  lot  of  honey.  1  have  a  tiower  out  here  that  is 
just  like  a  pitcher,  and  is  yellow.  Every  morning- 
it  is  full  of  water.  Eddie  Orreij.. 

Vernon,  Jennings  Co.,  Ind.,  April  :i6,  1884. 

Eddie,  it'  that  yellow  flower  is  full  of  water 
mornings,  wlien  there  has  been  no  rain,  I  am 
inclined  to  tliink  you  will  liud  the  water  is 
sweet  water;  and  inay  be  if  you  have  enougli 
of  them  you  will  And  the  "bees  carrying  in 
this  sweet  water  to  make  it  into  iioney. 
Just  take  anotlier  look,  and  see  if  I  am  not 
I'ight.  

SAVINf!  A  QITEENI.ESS   COLONY  BY  TAKTNC.  A  QIEEN 
FROM  A  VERY  WEAK  ONE. 

I  help  my  brother-in-law.  Last  summer  he  had 
only  two  swarms.  He  bought  .5  more  last  fall.  1 
helped  him  last  fall  to  pack  them.  He  wintered 
them  oTit  on  their  summer  stands.  None  were 
(|ueenless  last  fall.  Five  came  through  strong,  and 
two  came  through  weak.  That  one  had  about  a 
handful  left.  He  took  the  queen  and  put  it  into  the 
queenless  swarm  the  ITth  of  March;  he  looked  the 
other  day,  and  she  had  a  nice  lot  of  brood,  so  I  guess 
they  won't  kill  her.  He  is  a  lieginner,  and  likes  the 
bee  business.  Mary  E.  Sparks. 

Grattan,  Kent  Co.,  Mich.,  April  16,  1884. 
Friend  Mary,  we  can  often  save  a  colony  in 
the  manner  you  state;  but  I  shotdd  say.  Mhere 
you  have  such  a  weak  one  as  tliat,  with  a 
(iueen,'take  the  bees,  queen  and  all.  and  give 
them  to  the  stronger  one  tliat  lias  no  (lueen. 


Peter.  Please  tell  us  more  of  his  funny  doings.  We 
had  a  good  laugh  over  liis  way  of  giving  you  back 
your  door-key. 

Papa  has  forty  colonies  of  bees,  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  will  report  to  you  this  fall,  if  you  wish  me 
to.  Lydia  R.  Smith. 

Ferndale,  W.  T.,  April  9, 1884. 


A  GOOD  place  to  KEEP  COMB  HONEY. 

P'ather  puts  the  honey  over  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
in  June  it  is  just  as  nice  as  evei\  It  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  neighbors  as  the  best  ever  tasted.  He 
never  tried  extracted  honey,  but  comb  will  keep 
there.  Mother  had  a  swarm  of  bees  die,  and  can  not 
find  out  what  ailed  them,  as  they  had  capped  brood 
and  honey,  and  were  packed  snugly  in  a  chaff  hive. 
We  looked  the  A  B  C  book  ovei-,  and  did  not  And 
any  thing  that  explained  their  case. 

Geneieve  Hill,  age  9. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.,  April  i:?,  1884. 

Friend  Geneieve,  Dr.  C.  C.  jMiller  recom- 
mended keeping  C(mib  lioney  just  the  way 
your  pa  does.  T  think  if  you  will  turn  to  tlie 
back  i)art.()f  the  A  BCl)0ok,near  the  incture 
of  "Blasted  IIoi>es.""  you  will  liud  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  why  your  bees  died. 


RECIPE    FOR   GINGERBRE.\D;     FROM  A    10-YEAR-OLD. 

After  reading  Mary  Rhodes'  recipe  for  ginger- 
snaps,  I  thought  I  would  tell  her  how  I  make  gingei-- 
bread.  One  cup  honey,  two  eggs,  half  cup  butter, 
one  large  spoonful  ginger,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one 
teaspoonful  soda,  flour  to  make  either  soft  or  hard. 
I  have  made  it  both  ways,  and  papa  said  it  was  very 
good.  I  have  also  made  several  Itatches  of  bread 
which  papa  pronounced  excellent.  I  was  ten  years 
old  last  month;  have  never  been  to  school,  but  I 
study  at  home.    We  all  love  to  hear  abt)ut   Huber 


EDITH  GIVES  US  ANOTHER  REMEDY  FOR  BEESTINGS. 

Pa  said  he  would  gi\e  me  a  swarm  as  soon  as  I  got 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  them.  He  keeps  his  bees 
in  the  cellar  in  the  winter.  I  read  little  Ah  Sid's  ex- 
perience with  "Melican  buttel-tly"  this  morning, 
and  r  thought  it  was  pretty  eiite.  My  pa  uses  hot 
water  when  he  gets  stung;  he  thinks  it  is  better 
than  any  thing  else.  Edith  Bascom. 

Albion,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  March  2:5,  1884. 

Vour  I'emedy  may  be  a  very  good  one. 
p:dith  ;  for  althougli'  T  thought  I  had  tried 
almost  every  tiling,  I  think  I  never  tried 
hot  water.  If  you  are  stung  on  the  hand, 
jtutting  it  in  water  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  it 
might  stop  tlie  pain,  for  it  will  often  give  al- 
most instant  relief  for  a  bruise  or  a  sprain, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  If  you  should 
get  stung  on  your  nose,  or  near  your  eyes,  I 
do  not  know  how  you  could  work  your  hot- 
water  cure.  By  the  way,  children,  I  have 
known  a  hot-water  luitli  to  make  one  feel 
good-natured  when  cross.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  a  thing  y 

ABOUT   THE  BEES   AND  CHICKENS. 

Bees  are  flying  when  days  are  warm.  We  have 
two  stands.  One  swarm  came  off  July  5, 1883;  got 
no  surplus  from  it,  but  we  got  361ft.  sections  filled 
from  our  old  one.  Some  are  black,  and  some  have 
one  and  two  yellow  stripes.  I  have  your  A  B  C 
book.  Bees  are  in  Nellis  hives.  We  should  like  to 
buy  an  Italian  colony,  if  we  could  get  one  cheap. 
Last  spring  we  got  a  sitting  of  the  American  See- 
brights,  from  Columbus,  O.,  at  13.00  per  sitting. 
They  are  good  layers.  We  have  five  hens  and  one 
rooster,  and  get  as  many  as  five  eggs  a  day.  We  sell 
them  for  $1.00.  J.  H.  Montag.  age  11. 

Saxenburgh,  Pa.,  April  22, 1884. 

Friend  J.,  you  do  not  make  it  very  plain 
about  the  amount  of  honey  from  the  old 
stand.  Was  it  30  one-pound  sections,  or  3()1 
pound  sections  V  Learn  to  be  careful  in  mak- 
ing your  tjgures,  as  they  may  mislead  one. 
We  "have  had  some  big  tr()ul)les,  I  tell  you, 
about  figures,  or  because  words  and  figures 
were  crowded  too  close  together. 
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THE  BEES  AND  THE  FISH-POND,  AND  THE  GERMAN 
CAKP. 

Uncle  keeps  bees;  ho  does  uot  take  (iLEAxiNGs, 
but  his  friend  Mi-.  Stone  does,  so  we  get  it  in  that 
way.  Uncle  has  g-ot  7.5  swarms  of  bees ;  he  also  has  a 
tish-pond  with  German  carii  in  it.  They  are  quite 
large  now.  The  pond  is  very  pretty,  but  uncle  was 
nearly  a  whole  year  making-  it.  I  received  the  Story 
of  the  Bible,  and  thought  it  was  very  nice.  I  am 
sure  Huber  will  make  a  good  man. 

Cheviot,  Ham.  Co.,  Ohio.  Flora  Hildheth. 

Thank  you.  Flora,  for  your  description. 
and  also  for  your  kind  words. 


ANOTHER  COLT  THAT   HAD  A  RIDE   IN   THE   WAGON. 

My  papa  has  a  colt  that  we  gave  a  ride  in  a  wagon. 
We  were  going  to  Lomjjoc,  and  the  colty  got  tired, 
and  papa  was  going  to  try  to  lift  it  into  the  wagon 
himself;  but  a  man  came  along,  and  pai)a  asked 
him  to  help,  and  they  put  him  in  the  wagon.  Cal- 
ifornia wagons  have  high  seats,  and  the  colty  could 
.iust  stand  under  it,  with  his  head  over  the  dash- 
board. His  mamma  would  not  go  on  without  her 
baby;  and  as  she  was  trying  to  tind  him.  she  hap- 
pened to  look  u]),  and  saw  him  looking  down  at  her. 
She  gave  a  jojful  whinny,  and  trotted  on  lively, 
looking  back  at  him  once  in  a  while  to  see  if  her 
"  Dicky  "  was  all  right.  It  made  folks  laugh  when 
we  got  to  town.  The  ne.xt  day  we  carried  him  home 
the  same  way.  Our  horses  like  sour  milk;  and 
when  papa  is  milking  the  cows,  the  colts  bother  him 
if  he  lets  them  in  the  yard,  for  milk.  My  brother 
has  a  little  dog  that  gets  so  jealous  if  another  dog 
is  kept,  that  he  won't  eat  nor  look  at  us  till  manuna 
t>oxes  the  other  dog's  ears;  then  he  makes  friends 
with  it  and  us.  .  Lew y  Hilton,  age  ;i' 2. 


.V  .JUVENILE   HAPPY. 

1  have  just  received  my  watch  as  a  i>resent  tor  10 
new  subscribers  for  Gleanings,  and  I  feel  like 
writing  a  little  to  you,  to  give  expression.  I  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  and  liberal  offer.  1  think  the 
juveniles  should  never  forget  you,  but  ever  per- 
severe in  doing  all  the  good  they  can  for  you  and 
others,  and  thereby  gain  knowledge  themselves. 
My  watch  is  now  hanging  up  over  the  tire-board, 
running  nicely,  and  keeping  time  with  pa's  clock. 

about  bees  in  NORTH  GEORGIA. 

Pa's  bees  ai-e  doing  very  well  at  this  time,  but 
have  been  checked  up  by  the  frost.  He  has  had  no 
swarms  yet,  but  have  several  that  have  entered  the 
hone.v-chambers.  1  gave  mine  a  honey-chamber  to- 
day. I  shall  look  anxiously  for  them  to  move  up 
there.  My  hive  has  a  young  Italian  queen,  and  her 
bees  are  large  and  industrious. 

Mr.  Root,  if  j-ou  know  any  reason  for  so  many 
(jueens  dying,  please  let  us  know.  Pa  has  lost  one- 
ttfth  of  his  (jueens  since  brood-raising  time. 

Home,  Ga.,  Apr.  18,  1884.  Nettie  Bryan. 

Friend  Nettie,  it  is  liard  to  tell  why  so  many 
(pieens  fail  in  the  sprin<j;.  unless  it  is  they 
are  subject  to  S(tinethin,<i()f  tlie  same  malady 
as  the  worker-bees,  wliich  has  so  often  l)eeii 
called  si)i-in,u  dwindlin.a;.  Where  the  bees 
j^et  this  disease,  many  of  the  (pieens  are 
found  missing,  and  sometimes  we  lind  them 
out  in  front  of  the  hive. 


TWO  swarms    from    the  same  hive    going    in 

together. 

1  live  near  Lake  Ontario.    My  i)apa  has  0  colonies 

of  bees.    He  keeps  them  in  chaff  this  wintei-.    Last 


summer  a  swarm  came  out;  we  hived  them,  and 
about  two  hours  after,  we  hived  the  second  swarm. 
Very  soon  the  second  swarm  came  out  and  went  in 
with  the  first.    Was  this  any  thing  unusual":' 

ISRYE-FLOUR  FEEDING  ADVISABLE'/ 

Is  it  of  any  account  to  feed  rye  flour  to  the  bees 
at  this  season  of  the  year'/ 

Edith  A.  Hersey,  age  9. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  8, 188f. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  two  swarms  to  go  out 
as  you  state,  and  go  together,  when  they  are 
both  c/yr/-- swarms.  Where  several  (]ueens 
hatch  in  a  hive  at  once,  they  often  go  out  in 
separate  bodies,  and  sometimes  one  goes  a 
little  before  the  other.  The  hunnning  of 
the  first  swarm  would  be  very  ;ipt  to  attract 
the  others,  and  thus  induce  tlieni  to  go  along 
with  them.— 1  think  rye-tlour  feeding  ben- 
elicial,  if  done  judiciously  ;  and  1  should  say. 
let  the  bees  have  it  wlipuever  they  will  takp 
it.  uidess  there  should  be  circumstances  that 
might  induce  them  to  go  out  in  unseasona- 
ble weather.  Some  seasons  't  has  seemed 
detrimental;  luit  on  the  whole.  I  thiidv  it 
prohtable  to  give  it  to  them  whenever  they 
go  around  picking  up  sawdust  and  other  like 
sul>stances.  indicating  they  are  in  want  of 
pollfMi.  ^ 

WHERE  DO  THE  BEES  GO  TO/ 

We  have  not  had  any  swarms  this  year,  but  are 
looking  for  them  every  day.  One  of  our  neighbors 
has  had  3  swarms.  We  have  had  a  terrible  overflow 
down  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  did  some  of 
our  bees  right  bad.  We  have  got  some  swarms  of 
bees  (if  it  be  called  a  swarm)  that  have  good  queens 
and  plenty  of  honey,  and  only  about  .50  bees  at  the 
largest.  Can  you  tell  mr  what  the  cause  of  it  is? 
Papa  thinks  that  they  got  drowned.  We  went  down 
the  Mississippi  River  a  few  days  ago  in  a  skiff;  and 
coming  back  through  the  lake  we  saw  a  great  many 
bees  on  the  water;  some  were  dead  and  some  were 
not.  We  saved  a  few  by  lifting  them  up  out  of  the 
water  on  our  oars,  and  put  them  in  the  boat  until 
they  got  dry,  then  they  flew  away.  Do  you  suppose 
that  it  is  something  that  they  get  off  the  flowers 
that  is  poison,  and  it  kills  them  before  they  get 
home'/  or  what  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  their 
falling  into  the  water'/  You  will  confer  us  a  great 
favor  by  giving  us  your  ideas  about  it,  through 
Gleanings;  and  yet  we  have  some  as  good  swarms 
as  anybody.  Thomas  C.  Kincade. 

Sterling,  Chicot  Co.,  Ark.,  April  8,  1884. 

Friend  K.,  I  believe  it  is  generally  thouglit 
not  quite  so  well  to  keep  bees  liear  large 
bodies  of  water;  for  if  they  get  down  into 
the  water  they  will  seldom  "get  out  again  ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  in  your  case  it  was 
more  what  is  called  spring  'dwindling  than 
the  flood.  When  the  bees  have  this  sjtring 
dwindling  they  go  out  of  the  hive  when  tlie 
Aveather  is  too  cold,  and  ai'e  tlien  soon  scattei'- 
ed  around  on  fences,  the  sidewalks,  and  on  the 
ground.  Some  of  them  get  back  to  the  hives, 
and  a  good  many  do  not.  If  near  I)odies  of 
water,  and  they'should  get  chilled,  and  drop 
into  the  water,' of  course  that  would  be  Ihe 
last  of  them.  What  you  need  is  steady  warm 
weather  without  high  winds.  Heavy  winds 
during  chilly  weather  are  very  destiu'ctive  to 
bees  in  the  spring.  Cutting  off  the  forest- 
trees  has  something  to  do  with  this  spring 
dwindling. 
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SHOKT    AND    SWEET. 

My  pa  has  bought  some  bees,  but  has  not  g:ot  them 
home  yet.    Please  send  me  a  book. 

ToMMiE  Brackin,  age  12. 
Town  Creek,  Lawrence  Co.,  Ala.,  May  1,  1884. 

Very  good,  friend  Tommie.  I  suppose 
you  could  not  very  well  write  much  of  a  bee- 
letter  till  your  pa  got  the  bees  home.  The 
facts  you  give  us  are  no  doubt  new  and  true, 
even  if  thev  are  not  as  yet  verv  valuable. 


WH.\T    THE    DOCTOH    DID   FOR    A    DANGEKOIS    BEE- 
STINO. 

In  answer  to  t'l-iend  W.  W.  Edwai-ds'  letter  about 
dangerous  stings,  I  thought  1  would  tell  you  about 
a  neighbor  of  ours  who  got  stung  in  the  throat  by  a 
houey-bee,  and  in  a  lew  minutes  he  could  not  speak, 
but  was  in  great  pain,  his  throat  swelling  neai-ly 
shut.  They  ran  for  the  doctor,  and  he  boiled  catnip 
in  a  coffee-pot  and  let  him  inhale  the  steam,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  was  well  enough.  W"e  have  20 
colonies  of  bees  in  good  order.  We  get  all  our  bee- 
flxtures  from  you.  Pa  gets  Gleanings;  he  says  he 
can  not  do  without  it.  I  am  a  little  girl.  Uncle 
Amos;    I  am  19  years  old.  Ida  Bennett. 

Black  Lick,  Ind.  Co.,  Pa.,  May  5, 1884. 


HOW   PA  OUT   HIS   FIRST   START  OF  BEES. 

In  the  summer  of  1879  pa  bought  two  stands  of 
V)ees  in  the  old-fashioned  box  hives  from  an  uncle 
of  mine.  They  got  their  start  of  bees  when  the 
country  was  first  being  settled  up,  when  bees  were 
I)lentiful  in  the  woods.  In  January,  pa  went  over 
to  uncle's  to  get  his  bees,  and  I  would  say  it  was 
just  about  cold  enough  to  fi-eeze  rabbits' tails  off. 
Pa  put  two  blankets  around  his  two  stands  of  bees 
and  put  them  in  an  old  spring  wagon,  and  started 
for  home,  and  I  had  to  go  with  him  to  get  them. 
We  had  about  six  miles  to  go  lieforo  we  reached 
home;  but  we  linally  got  hom<' at  last,  but  were  so 
cold  pa  could  hardl>- walk;  but  lie  nuiiiaged  to  get 
to  the  fire. 

W'ell,  he  and  1  warmed  well  lielfin-  we  brought 
the  bees  to  the  yard.  Pa  said  he  was  warm,  and  we 
would  go  and  get  the  bees  and  locate  them.  So  we 
went  and  got  the  two  stands,  he  one  and  I  one.  He 
was  leading  the  way  to  his  present  apiary;  we  had 
to  go  through  the  house,  for  he  wanted  his  apiary 
to  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  He  wanted 
me  to  open  the  doors  of  the  house  for  him.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  house  the  ground  was  covered 
with  ice;  and  when  pa  stepped  down  on  the  ice,  I 
am  soi-ry  to  say  he  fell  about  ten  feet,  and  his  stand 
of  bees  went  about  ten  feet  further.  Pa  rolled  over 
about  twice,  and  got  up  and  looked  at  me,  and  went 
stamping  along,  chewing  his  tobacco.  1  really  felt 
sorry  for  him.  R.  L.  Cl,oyes,  age  14. 

Miles,  Ky.,  March  «,  1884. 

Well,  friend  R..  you  have  told  your  story 
pretty  well,  and  I  suppose  we  are  to  infer 
that  your  pa  has  built  up  a  tine  apiary  from 
these  two  stands,  and  tliat  the  swarm  of  bees 
wore  not  seriously  liurt.  even  if  they  were 
considerably  astonished  by  the  niishap. 
Does  your  pa  still  chew  tobacco  ?  If  he  does, 
there  are  some  more  smokers  all  ready  to  be 
sent  out  to  tobacco-chewers,  and  a  little  book 
to  go  with  them. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  WOODEN  SEPARATOKS. 

I  live  at  my  grandpa's.  He  has  forty-seven  hives  of 
bees;  he  has  taken  them  all  but  15  out  of  the  cellar; 
they  have  all  wintered  well.    He  aays  that  I  may 


tell  you  how  he  makes  wooden  separators,  and  per- 
haps you  will  send  me  a  book.  He  saws  them  from 
pine  lumber  with  his  Barnes  saw,  about  1-12  inch 
thick,  and  i:^a  wide,  and  nails  four  of  them  on  a 
wide  L.  frame,  and  they  do  not  trouble  by  warping.. 
Grace  Dorothy. 
Blakesburgh,  La..  April  3,  1884. 

It  is  a  fact.  Grace,  that  separators  sawed 
out  Avill  keep  their  places  very  much  better 
than  the  shaved  ones.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  rather  slow  work,  however,  to  saw 
them  out  by  foot  pcnver.  If  I  understand 
you,  your  grandpa  makes  each  separator  in 
two  pieces.  If  they  are  nicely  matched  this 
will  do  no  harm;  but  if  they  are  not  matched 
in  the  joint,  it  would  make  a  seam  in  comb 
honey.  

WINTERING  NUCLEI,  AND  FLAX  TOW  FOR  WINTER 
PACKING. 

My  father  has  about  130  colonies  of  bees.  We  had 
last  winter  50  nuclei  in  the  cellar.  We  have  lost  but 
two  nuclei.  Last  summer  we  got  from  60  colonies, 
6000  lbs.  of  honey.  My  father  uses  flax  tow  for 
packing  bees  in  winter.  He  says,  it  being  linen  it 
beats  any  other  material  he  has  ever  tried  for  pack- 
ing bees.  He  goes  around  wheie  our  neighbors- 
raise  great  fields  of  flax,  and  brings  home  a  wagon- 
load  of  tow,  and  spreads  it  out  in  a  big  ring,  and 
tramps  the  shives  all  out  with  the  horse,  and  then  it 
is  all  ready  for  i)acking  bees  with. 

.Anna  Quinby,  age  12. 

Edenton.  Clcrniont  Co.,  ().,  April  23,  1884. 

Friend  Anna,  it  has  been  generally 
thought  pretty  difficult  to  winter  nuclei;  but 
if  your  father  carried  through  50,  with  the 
loss  of  only  two.  he  did  exceedingly  well. 
No  doubt  tow  packing  will  answer  an  excel- 
lent purpose  where  it  can  be  jirocured 
readilv. 


WHV     DID    THE     BEES    OO    OFF.' 

Pa's  jniper  and  A  B  C  book  came  all  right.  He  is 
pleased  with  his  book.  He  reads  it  every  spare 
minute  he's  got.  Last  spring,  1883,  he  got  an  Italian 
swarm.  He  bought  one  black  swarm;  in  the  fall  he 
had  6  and  173  IVis.  of  honey,  one-half  comb.  This 
black  swarm  came  out  in  ten  days,  and  alighted 
on  the  fence.  He  put  them  back,  and  put  an  Ital- 
ian queen  with  them.  He  had  her  caged  up  for  a 
couple  of  days.  He  then  let  her  loose,  and  the  same 
day  they  went  off  to  the  woods,  after  they  had  comb 
honey  and  brood  sealed  over.  Pa  would  like  to 
know  why  they  went  off.  Jle  left  his  bees  on  sum- 
mer stands,  and  packed  them  in  chaff.  1  went  to 
the -woods  to  get  leaves  to  put  in  little  cushions  for 
the  bees  for  pa,  and  this  spring  they  came  out  all 
right,  and  now  they  are  gathering  honey  and  lots  of 
pollen.  Cherry  and  plum  bloom  will  soon  be  out, 
and  we  expect  to  get  lots  of  honey.  I  like  to  help 
pa  with  the  bees,  but  I  go  to  school  all  the  time.  Pa 
is  making  lots  of  hives  for  his  bees;  he  expects  to 
be  a  bee-man.  He  keeps  them  on  the  south  side  of 
a  cedar  hedge.  Walter  Stoner,  age  13. 

Fernhill,  Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.,  Can.,  May  2,  1884. 

Friend  Walter,  it  is  a  little  diffcult  to  say 
why  bees  sometimes  desert  and  go  off  when 
they  have  lioney  and  brood,  and  every  thing 
they  want.  Your  closing  idea  of  a  cedar 
hedge,  is.  I  think,  a  pretty  good  one.  We 
have  .iust  been  drawing  manure  to  put  around 
our  Norway  spruces,  in  order  to  make  them 
huiTy  up  and  form  a  good  solid  wind-break. 
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ALICE  S  REPORT. 

I  have  two  bee-hives.  I  had  one  swarm  to-ilay, 
and  that  made  me  two.  We  have  l.'i.  Mamma  has  8, 
and  grandma  has  5.  The  bees  feed  here  first  on  the 
water-elm,  which  opens  in  Feb.  After  the  water- 
elm  come  the  redbud,  the  eonimon  willow,  and  the 
plum.  Our  bees  have  been  at  work  ever  sinee  Feb., 
when  the  weather  was  so  they  could  jcet  out.  Papa 
is  afraid  of  the  bees.  Sonu'times  they  make  him 
step  around  i)retty  briskly-.  We  have  now  in  bloom 
some  beautiful  roses.  We  have  the  Simjilieity  liive. 
Grandma  has  had  two  swarms  this  year. 

Alice  Robkuts,  ajjc  i:{. 

Brandon.  Hill  ( O.,  Texas,  April  ™'fi,  ISS4. 


A  COrPl.K  OK   LETTEKS    FKOM  WALTEH    A.M>   t  LAltA. 

We  have  a  honey-e.xtraetor,  and  I  help  turn  it; 
and  when  we  take  up  honey,  I  carry  in  the  frames. 
My  papa  used  to  take  rotten  elm  to  smoke  the  bees, 
but  he  once  set  a  hive  on  tire  by  the  sparks.  We 
had  two  swarms  last  fall,  but  two  died  this  winter. 
Walter  A.  Smith,  age  ft. 

1  stayed  home  fiom  school  to-day,  and  mamma 
said  I  might  write  you  a  letter.  We  have  60  swarms 
of  bees,  some  Italians  and  some  blacks.  Papa  likes 
the  black  bees  best.  We  have  a  wax-extractor,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  works  up  our  beeswax  into  foundation. 
We  have  sold  860  lbs.  of  honey,  and  we  have  250  lbs. 
left,  and  we  eat  honey  every  day.  We  have  a  large 
hive  that  contains  four  swarms.  We  smoke  the 
bees  with  cotton  rags  soaked  in  saltpeter.  We  have 
a  baby  that  is  two  mouths  old.  We  call  him  Elmer. 
Is  my  letter  good?  Did  you  say  >'esV  Please  send 
me  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room. 

(LAR.i  L.  Smith,  age  8. 

Greenfield,  Mich.,  March  10.  1884. 

I  guess  I  (lid  say  yes,  friend  Clara,  for  we 
sent  the  books  some  time  ago,  and  here  is 
your  letter  in  print. 

ANNA  TELLS   IS   HOW    HEH    PA   CIUCIMVENTEU  THE 
MICE. 

We  keej)  our  bees  on  an  east  hill-side,  neai'  the 
creek.  They  are  sheltered  from  the  storm  and  wind 
by  timber  on  the  west  side  of  thouL  We  don't  use 
an  extractor.  We  get  all  our  honey  in  one-pound 
sections.  Pa  thinks  from  40  to  60  lbs.  per  colony  is 
a  very  good  yield  for  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
mice  got  into  four  of  our  hives;  and  if  pa  had  not 
seen  where  they  got  in  they  would  have  destroyed 
them  before  we  knew  it;  but  he  ojjened  up  the 
hives  the  first  warm  day,  and  drove  them  out  and 
killed  one  of  the  mice,  and  stopped  up  all  the  hives 
with  strips  of  tin,  nailed  across  the  entrance  so  close 
to  the  bottom-board  that  a  mouse  could  not  get 
through.  Anna  B.  McGkew. 

Milnersville,  O..  March  7,  1884. 


GKACE  S     STOHV. 

It  was  in  the  fall  when  we  were  hanking  the 
house.  I  stood  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  I 
saw  a  little  ball  of  fur  on  my  brother's  shawl.  He 
brought  it  in.  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  wmidering  what 
it  could  be.  Carley  (that's  my  brother's  name)  told 
me  to  put  it  under  a  fly-screen,  in  the  warmth  of 
the  stove.  As  I  stood  watching  it  I  saw  it  unroll 
its  tail;  pretty  soon  it  put  out  one  little  foot,  then 
another,  and  another,  until  four  little  soft  silk.v 
paws  came  in  sight.  Then  out  came  a  little  red 
nose,  and  there  were  two  little  black  eyes  looking 
around  in  wonder,  thinking  spring  had  come  too 
soon.    He  had  little  gray  cars  standing  upright,  and 


in  all  it  made  a  pretty  little  mouse— a  deer-mouse, 
my  mother  told  me.  Then  he  began  to  be  lively, 
playing  his  little  tricks,  trying  to  get  out  from  un- 
der the  screen.  We  fed  him  some  bread  crumbs, 
thinking  he  might  be  hungry.  After  we  had  played 
with  him  long  enough,  Carley  put  him  out  in  the 
cold  again,  and  he  rolled  himself  up  again,  winding 
his  tail  around  him  like  winding  yarn  around  a  ball. 
After  a  while  we  placed  him  in  cotton  batting  and 
put  him  in  a  hollow  tree.  After  two  or  three  weeks 
we  dug  into  the  tree  to  see  what  had  become  of  our 
strange  pet.  There  had  been  a  few  warm  days,  and 
he  had  crawle<l  out.  thinking  spring  had  surely  come 
tliis  lime.  1  regret  to  say  we  have  lost  him  entirely. 
(iUA<  E  |{.  Wires. 
Soutli\  ille.  March  '.»,  ]S,S4. 

WILL   IJEES    WOIUC    IN    DAVLKiHT/ 

1  am  reading  the  children's  letters.  I  see  that 
Andrew  Holzer,  page  12.">,  has  made  a  mistake  where 
he  says  that  bees  will  not  work  in  the  light.  Now, 
this  is  a  grand  mistake,  for  we  had  an  observatory- 
hive  sitting  in  our  windows  for  about  three  months 
last  summer,  with  glass  on  either  side,  and  they 
worked  as  well  as  any  bees.  We  could  see  the 
queen  in  the  act  of  laying,  and  could  see  the  young 
bees  crawling  out  of  the  cells.  I  would  advise  all 
who  think  that  bees  will  not  work  in  the  light,  to 
make  an  observatory-hive. 

J.  A.  Sheneman,  age  11. 

Pharisburg.  Union  Co.,  O. 

Do  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  censure, 
friend  8.  Although  bees  can  be  taught  to 
work  in  the  light,  they  often  show  a  strong 
disposition  to  wax  up  apertures,  and  even  to 
cover  sheets  of  glass  so  as  to  exclude  the 
light :  so  we  have  good  reasons  to  tliink  they 
prefer  darkness  to  light;  but  I  guess  it  is 
not  because  their  deeds  are  evil,  as  it  is  witli 
the  human  family.  1  am  glad  to  know  you 
succeeded  so  weU'with  your  observatorv-liive. 


AUnCT  THE  BABV   ()(  TAVIA,  ETC. 

We  have  got  Octaxia's  (our  baby's)  pictures  taken. 
I  wish  you  would  j)ut  your  baby's  i>icture  in  the 
children's  department  of  Gleaninos.  My  papa  re- 
ceived his  goods  from  you  yesterday.  He  is  un- 
packing them  to-day.  This  is  not  a  good  season  for 
bees;  it  is  too  rainy  and  cold.  Papa  has  40  hives  of 
bees.  I  help  him  all  I  can.  1  am  8  years  old;  broth- 
er Dale  is  5,  and  little  Octavia  is  'Z.  Mamma  says  I 
have  not  si>elled  some  of  the  words  right;  but  1  will 
try  to  learn  to  spell  better  before  1  write  again. 
Mamma  told  me  some  of  the  big  words. 

M.  EuiTH  Keenev. 

Quercus  Grove,  Switz.  Co.,  Ind.,  April  28,  1884. 

8o,  Edith,  your  baby's  name  is  Octavia,  is 
it?  1  should  be  glad  t()  have  Iluber's  picture; 
but  you  see,  there  isn't  anybody  in  the  world 
smait  enough  to  make  a  baby's  picture  just 
as  nice  as  the  baby  is  himself.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  picture  as  nice  as  your  V)aby  V  1  am 
glad  your  mamma  is  taking  such  pains  to 
have  "you  learn  to  spell. 

GEOHGIA  AND  THE  SKIPS  OF  BEES. 

Pa  has  17  skips  of  bees.  1  see  they  like  to  sip  the 
honey  from  the  sunflowers  and  other  plants.  I  have 
one  brother,  and  he  has  10  skips  of  bees;  he  has  just 
begun  to  keeji  bees.  He  is  going  to  give  me  a  skip 
of  bees.  Ge(jkgia  M.w  Williamson. 

Covert,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  17, 1884. 

How  funny  it  is,  (Jeorgia,  that  people  Imve 
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sxicli  different  names  for  things  I  Where  we 
live  we  say  a  hive  of  bees ;  and  in  some 
places  they  say  a  gnm,  because  bees  are  of- 
ten kept  in  a  hollow  log  sawed  off  from  a 
tree ;  and  as  gum-trees  were  often  liollow, 
and  not  very  apt  to  split,  they  got  to  calling 
them  gums.  Your  people  call  them  skips. 
and  in  some  places  they  call  them  skeps. 
Many  of  our  Southern  friends  call  a  liive  full 
of  bees  a  •'■bee.'''  Who  can  tell  us  any  more 
names  for  a  hive  of  bees  V 


OMAR  S  LETTER. 

I  have  one  swarm  of  bees.  They  are  in  a  long 
hive  that  holds  18  frames.  I  can  put  another  story 
on  my  hive,  and  18  more  frames.  Sometimes  we  ex- 
tract the  honey,  and  sometimes  we  put  in  sections 
for  comb  honey.  The  old  queen  lays  eggs  In  the  sec- 
tions, and  spoils  them.  The  bees  made  lots  of  clover 
and  linn  honey  last  year.  The  ground  was  white  with 
clover.  They  did  not  get  much  fall  honey.  We 
have  ten  swarms.  One  swarm  ate  u))  all  their  hon- 
ey. Aunty  put  some  of  the  poor  starved  bees  down 
on  the  board  in  front  of  another  hive.  The  other 
bees  came  out  and  fed  them,  then  they  let  them  go 
in  the  hive.  Wasn't  it  funny,  Mr.  Root?  Aunty 
has  to  feed  four  stands.  She  puts  molasses  in  the 
frames,  made  of  white  sugar.  My  book  says  the 
queen  has  twelve  bees  to  wait  on  her;  is  it  so? 

The  maple-blossoms  have  been  out  some  time.  The 
bees  have  been  gathering  honey  from  them,  when 
it  was  warm  enough.  It  has  not  been  very  warm 
yet.    The  willows  are  blossomed. 

I  have  four  new  hives.  Uncle  Vir;4'il  got  them  of 
you  last  summer.  (  >ma!!  Clover. 

Pierceton,  Md. 

Friend  Omar,  I  guess  the  papers  don't  un- 
derstand bees  (luite  as  well  as  you  and  I  do, 
or  they  wouldn't  say  the  queen  has  fwclve 
bees  to  wait  on  her."  The  (lueeu  lias  a  sort 
of  body-guard,  or  retinue,  it  is  ti-ue ;  l)ut  even 
that  is  often  exaggerated,  for  it  may  be  two 
or  three  bees,  or  it  may  be  a  dozen  or  more, 
and  I  don't  suppose  the  same  bees  follow 
her  around  at  all,  for  they  are  cdustaiitly 
changing  about,  and  tliose  that  t'crd  and 
caress  her  one  minute  will  probal'ly  be  off 
doing  something  else  the  next. 

SEVERAL  SUGGESTIONS   FROM  A  JUVENILE. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  with  the  watch  I  got  of 
you.  J  gave  it  for  3  stands  of  bees  in  old  box  hives. 
My  father  put  them  in  L.  hives,  and  they  swarmed 
once  apiece.  I  anticipate  getting  a  large  crop  of 
honey.  Father  had  3  swarms  of  bees— one  the  18th 
and  3  this  morning.  He  is  quite  busy  now  with  his 
bees.    They  are  all  in  good  condition. 

ANOTHER  HIVING-BOX. 

Father  has  a  frame  he  holds  up  when  they  are 
swarming.  It  holds  just  an  L.  frame.  He  puts  the 
frame  of  comb  in  and  holds  up,  and  all  alight  on  it, 
then  he  shakes  them  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  they 
all  run  in.  The  way  my  father  moves  bees  from 
one  locality  to  another,  he  puts  an  empty  frame 
between  every  one  that  is  full,  then  puts  in  a  wedge, 
and  they  are  firm  as  you  please,  and  there  are  no 
bees  smashed. 

ANOTHER  PLAN  OF  INTRODUCING  QUEENS  ALSO. 

My  father  is  quite  jubilant  over  his  success  in  in- 
troducing queens.  He  dips  the  queen  in  flue  flour, 
and  lets  her  loose;  she  runs  in,  and  they  clean  her 
oft,  and  she  is  acknowledged  their  sovereign ;  that 
is  the  way  he  introduces  all  his  queens— never  loses 


any  in  that  way.  My  father  has  nearly  100  stands  of 
bees,  all  in  Langstroth  hives.  He  intends  to  send  to 
you  for  some  honey-pails  after  a  while.  I  have  a 
little  brother  and  sister.  It  would  do  you  good  to 
see  them  eat  honey.  Salado  Simanton. 

Brookston,  Lamar  Co.,  Tex.,  Apr.  28, 1884. 

The  idea  of  having  a  frame  of  brood  in  tlie 
swarniing-box  has  been  several  times  sug- 
gested, friend  8.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
were  uniiecessaiy  trouble,  and  not  really  es- 
sential. 1  never  knew  bees  refiise  to  go  into 
the  swarming-box  if  it  is  hold  up  against  the 
cluster,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  tlieir  leav- 
ing it  after  they  once  go  in.— Your  father's 
plan  of  introducing  queens  is  certuinly  a  very 
novel  one ;  but  is  he  really  sure  that  the 
flour  has  any  effect  either  way  V  It  may  be 
that  bees  i^  ould  not  sting  a  queen  as  soon  if 
she  is  covered  witli  Hour,  although  I'am  in- 
clined to  doubt  it  a  little.  Was  not  liis  suc- 
cess owing  to  tlie  fact  that  (pieens  will,  a 
great  i)art Of  tlie  time,  be  well  received  with- 
out any  caging,  daubing  with  honey,  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind  V 

BERTHA'S    KIND    LETTER. 

We  began  the  spring  of  1883  with  13  colonies,  and 
increased  them  to  34.  We  lost  two  of  them  in 
wintering.  We  got  about  35  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony, 
spring  count.  We  disposed  of  it  at  13' i  cts.  per  lb.; 
we  sold  several  stands  at  a  good  price.  We  had  Sj 
queens  laying  in  Feb.  How  can  we  extract  honey 
now?  Our  bees  have  some  surplus  honey,  which 
we  want  to  take  out.  We  have  not  much  clover 
here.  The  bees  get  most  of  their  honey  from 
lucerne  and  wild  flowers.  The  snow  is  <iuite  deep 
here  yet.  We  have  a  small  yellow  flower  here;  it 
blooms  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  ott'.  It  furnishes  the 
bees  with  pollen  about  6  weeks.  We  have  had 
goods  from  you  several  times;  they  were  O.  K.,  es- 
pecially the  extractor.  It  is  the  best  one  I  have 
seen,  and  everybody  says  it  is  a  wonder.  We  all 
think  your  smoker  is  excellent.  Your  ABC  has 
taught  us  more  about  bees  than  any  man  or  any 
other  book  we  have  seen.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  get  along  without  Gleanings. 

IS   swelling  of   THE   HANDS    OB  F.4.CE    C.4.USED  BY 
SIMPLV  WORKING  AMONG  BEES? 

Father  has  looked  at  the  bees  twice  this  spring, 
and  his  face  swelled  up  both  times,  and  the  bees  did 
not  sting  him.  W^as  it  the  smoke  of  the  cotton  rags 
that  made  it?  Can  you  give  us  any  light  on  the  sub- 
ject? Beutha  Larson. 

Fairview,  Utah,  March  17,  1884. 

Friend  Bertha,  you  have  struck  upon  a 
matter  that  has  puzzled  a  good  many  as  well 
as  yourself.  It  has  been  suggpsled.  that  one 
may  be  so  sensitive  to  the  poison  of  the  bee- 
sting  that  he  will  feel  the  elfects  of  it  from 
the  air.  I  know  bees  often  put  out  their 
stings  with  a  drop  of  poison  on  it.  Well,  it 
is  supposed  that  this  i)ois(m  is  volatile,  and 
passes  off  in  the  air,  enough  to  produce  the 
effect  you  have  mentioned.  I  have  some- 
times tliought  I  could  feel  it  in  my  eyes ; 
and  the  fact  you  give  affords  another  link  in 
the  chain  of 'evidence.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
that  caused  the  swelling;  but  for  all  that,  I 
sliould  apprehend  no  bad  conseciuences  to 
follow.  The  poison  of  the  bee-sting  is  rapid- 
ly coming  into  use  as  a  valuable  agent  in 
medicine. 
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Owe  no  man  any  thing',  lint  to  love  one  another; 
for  he  that  loveth  another  hath  t'nlfllled  the  law.— 
Rom.  13:8. 

T  HAVE  often  wanted  to  talk  on  this  sub- 
m-  -i^^'^  ^'^  lieing  in  debt,  or  getting  in  debt, 
W  if  yon  choose ;  but,  dear  friends,  I  have 
'^  been  a  little  afraid  to  undertake  it.  Do 
you  know  why  I  am  afraid  V  Well,  I  am 
afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  so  prepare  my- 
self that  I  should  be  entirely  free  from  prej- 
udice, that  I  could  speak  in  an  unbiased  way. 
1  am  interested,  as  it  were,  and  perhaps  on 
that  account  I  could  not  handle  the  subject 
in  a  way  that  would  do  the  good  it  might  if 
it  came  from  a  minister,  or  some  one  who  is 
not  in  active  business  as  I  am.  May  be  the 
feeling  has  been  a  wrong  one,  and  that  I  am 
am  just  the  one  to  speak,  because  I  have  had 
such  great  and  varied  experience  in  this 
matter  of  debt  and  credit.  I  have  prayed 
that  God  might  purify  my  heart,  and  free 
me  from  luicharitableness  or  i)iide,  or  any 
thing  else  that  might  stand  in  the  way  o"f 
making  this  Home  i)aper  a  helpful  one  ;  and 
as  I  start  out,  I  breathe  again  that  little 
prayer  now  :  ''Lord,  help  thyservant.  that  he 
may,  especially  in  this  talk  to-day,  sliadow 
forth  thine  image,  and  in  his  own  feelile  way 
thy  great  love  to  all  liuin:uiity.  and  may  he 
have  thy  love  toward  all  his  fellow-men.'' 

There  are  some  who  people  think  it  wrong 
to  get  into  debt.  I  remember  a  good  old 
gentleman  who  gave  me  some  very  excellent 
advice  once.  He  had  got  to  be  ([uite  a  rich 
man,  and  yet  had  so  persistently  paid  cash 
down  for  every  thing,  that  he  rarely  if  ever 
went  to  sleep  at  night  with  the"  feeling 
that  he  owed  any  man  a  copper.  At  one 
time  when  the  grocer  could  not  make  change, 
he  said  he  took  a  pound  of  tea  without  pay- 
ing for  it.  The  thought  so  troubled  him 
during  the  night,  he  went  on  foot  several 
miles  the  next  morning  just  to  discharge  the 
debt,  and  then  his  conscience  was  at  ease 
again.  There  was  something  a  little  incon- 
sistent with  this  good  old  friend,  however, 
for  he  made  a  business  of  loaning  money  to 
other  people.  In  fact,  I  went  to  see  him 
with  my  father,  to  l)orrow  some  money  to 
start  in  business.  He  advised  me  to  go  back 
home  and  start  in  business  as  best  I  could, 
without  borrowing  money.  I  did  so,  and  I 
thank  him  to-day  for  his  advice  just  at  that 
crisis.  I  soon  got  in  debt,  however,  for  all 
that;  but  it  was  a  debt  for  goods,  and  not 
for  borrowed  money.  As  time  passed  on  I 
found  I  could  buy"  to  better  advantage  by 
having  ready  casli.  Since  then  I  havebeeii 
paying  interest  on  borrowed  money  almost 
all  my  life,  and  I  think  it  is  in  manyrespects 
a  good  thing  to  do.  Many  times  1  "liave  tak- 
en money  that  people  were  very  anxious  to 
let  out.  "Very  many  times  I  borrowed  mon- 
ey from  widows  who  luul  families  to  sup- 
port, and  I  think  J  did  tliem  a  kindness  by 
paying  them  interest  promptly.  I  suppose 
you  ail  agree  to  what  I  iiavel)een  saying.  If 
so,  where  is  the  evil,  if  evil  there  is,  in  get- 
ting in  debt  V 

Many  of  our  sins  and  weaknesses  are  of  a 
class  where  th<^i'^  ^n'f'  extremes  both  ways. 


One  may  talk  about  his  neighbors  too  much, 
and  one  may  talk  about  them  not  enough  ; 
one  may  be  too  suspicious  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  he  may  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  be 
too  confiding  on  short  acquaintance.  Is  it 
not  so  about  getting  in  debt '?  If  so,  where 
is  the  dividing  line?  where  do  the  greatest 
number  of  people  err— in  being  too  much 
afraid  of  owing  somebody  tifty  cents  over 
night,  like  the  friend  of  whom  I  have  told 
you,  or  do  they  err  in  borrowing,  or  getting 
in  debt  wdien  it  would  have  l)eeii  much  bet- 
ter to  have  gone  without  the  thing  they  had 
not  the  money  to  pay  for  V  We  err  (^f tenest 
in  buying  that  which  we  do  not  need.  Is  it 
not  so,  friends  V  Especially  do  voung  people 
err  in  this  direction.  If  vou  otter  a  l)ov  or  a 
girl  credit  witliout  stint,  a  l)ad  use  will  al- 
most always  be  made  of  it;  and,  indeed,  you 
may  do  them  a  great  harm  by  lending  tliem 
iuoiie>'  they  are  very  anxious  to  borrow,  or 
by  giving  way  to  tlieir  importmiities  to  let 
them  have  something  on  credit.  Most  of  us 
can  look  back  and  remember  how  greatly 
hurt  we  were  when  somebody  refused  tb 
trust  us  in  that  way  ;  but  for  all  that,  it  is 
likely  the  person  who  i-efused  did  us  a  great 
kindness. 

In  our  recent  Sunday  -  school  lesson,  Paul 
tells  us  how  a  t'hristiafi  should  behave  him- 
self. He  says  he  suffers  long,  and  is  kind; 
envies  not ;  is  not  puffed  up ;  does  not  behave 
badly ;  is  not  easily  provoked ;  bears  all 
things;  believes  all  things;  hopes  all  things  ; 
and  endures  all  tilings.  We  admire  those 
beautiful  verses,  and  all  the  world  bows  down 
in  assent  to  tlieir  trutlifulness  as  well  as 
beauty.  How  ought  a  Cliristian  to  do  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  of  debt  and  credit  ?  Our 
opening  text  says  you  should  owe  no  man 
any  thing  Init  love  one  to  another,  and  a 
Christian  should  surely  have  love  to  those  he 
does  business  with,  no  matter  how  they  be- 
have. Wlien  lie  is  lending  or  borrowing',  the 
great  animating  object  of  his  love  should  be 
to  do  good.  If  by  borrowing  he  can  do  good, 
borrow  ;  if  l)y  leiiding  he  can  do  good,  lend  ; 
but  he  should  always  beware  of  doing  any 
thing  that  may  do  hivrm,  even  though  he  be 
importuned  never  so  much,  and  even  though 
he  would  rather  give  the  money  over  and 
over  rather  than  be  obliged  to  refuse. 

I  have,  during  my  business  experience, 
known  many  times  what  it  was  to  need  mon- 
ey badly ;  I  have  racked  my  brain,  and 
scraped  up  my  available  effects ;  I  have  sold 
property  at  a  sacrifice,  and  I  have  many  times 
l^rayed  that  (^od  would  help  me  to  secure 
the  amount  I  needed  to  i)ay  sonu^hing  I  was 
owing,  so  J  know  what  it  is  to  l)e  in  a  strait 
for  money.  I  have  also  refused  to  let  some 
of  my  valued  friends  have  money,  or  I  have 
refusVd  to  help  get  it  for  them  Avhen  I 
thought  I  had  good  reasons  for  thinking  it 
would  do  them  harm  instead  of  good.  Dur- 
ing the  i)ast  few  years  I  have  tried  to  do  all 
this,  and  yet  avoid  having  anybody  say  or 
even  thiid-L  I  was  a  poor  s]iecimeii  of  a  Chris- 
tian because  I  ix'rformed  tlu'seditlicidt  tasks 
in  a  ]>oor  way.  How  shall  we  as  Christians 
manage  witii  wisdom  this  essential  element 
in  business  V  I  will  tell  you,  friends,  a  rule 
I  have  been  slowly  forming  for  my  rule  of 
conduct  in  these  matters,  especially  in  this 
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trying  matter  of  borrowing  money,  or  of  buy- 
ing things  to  be  paid  for  at  some  future  time, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  My  lit- 
tle rule  has  been  this  :  To  tell  tliose  whom 
I  was  owing  that  I  would  get  it  for  them 
whenever  they  told  vie  they  wanted  it;  and 
to  carry  this  out,  of  course  I  must  use  such 
care  alid  economy,  and  such  foresight  as 
well:  that  there  would  never  be  a  chance,  or 
that  there  could  not  well  be  a  chance,  of  my 
getting  where  I  should  fail  in  doing  this. 

A  few  days  ago  an  old  friend  came  into 
our  factory  and  looked  through  it  admiring- 
ly. He  is  a  man  who  has  been  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  the  most  of  his  life.  After  look- 
ing around  for  some  time  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing remark  : 

•'Mr.  Hoot,  this  is  all  beautiful  as  well  as 
wonderful ;  but  it  gives  one  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness as  well  as  pleasure.'" 

'•  Why  so  ? ''  I  asked  in  a  little  surprise. 

"Because,"  replied  he,  "  such  large  estab- 
lishments are  sure  to  fail  and  become  bank- 
rupt, sooner  or  later." 

I  confess,  the  speech  cut  me  a  little  at  first ; 
but  for  all  that,  1  guess  it  did  me  good.  I 
replied, — 

''  My  friend,  do  you  really  mean  that  a 
man  who  is  an  earnest  Clnistian  fails  in  busi- 
ness and  becomes  bankrupt  V  "' 

"Why.  it  seems  they  do  sometimes,  sooner 
or  later." 

•'  But,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  is  it  not  be- 
cause they  depart  from  their  Christianity 
and  lose  their  leligion  V" 

He  was,  i)erhaps,  a  little  surprised  at  my 
earnestness,  and  replied  with  a  smile,  "  May 
be  so,"  and  left  me. 

I  have  thought  of  this  very  often  since, 
friends.  Why  did  I  feel  hurt  or  indignant  at 
the  remark  he  made  ?  xVnd  if  good  Chris- 
tian men  have  really  drifted  out  of  the  way, 
and  got  into  trouble  by  having  large  property 
on  their  hands,  why  should  I  expect  to  be  an 
exception  V  I  know  I  am  on  delicate  grounds 
here,  friends,  and  I  know  I  am  laying  my- 
self open  to  charges  that  have  been  made  a 
great  many  times ;  biit  all  ray  old  tried 
friends  will  understand  me,  and  make  allow- 
ance for  what  weakness  they  m;i\  see  in  what 
I  have  been  saying.  Tlie  (piestion  still  rings 
in  my  ears,  "  Has  a  CIiri,'<tia)i  any  right  to 
fail  in  business  V"  It  just  now  occurs  to  me 
that  I  replied  to  the  friend  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking,  something  to  this  effect : 

"A  man  can  never  fail  in  business,  Snd 
never  become  l)ankrupt,  so  long  as  he  is  al- 
ways prepared  to  pay  all  he  owes  in  the 
world  to  anybody,  whenever  they  ask  for  it, 
or  on  very  short  notice." 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  my  little  rule 
of  action  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  debt  and 
credit.  It  has  been  this :  To  l)e  prepared 
at  all  times  to  hand  over  all  I  was  -owing  to 
anybody  whenever  it  is  asked  for,  or  when 
they  seemed  to  want  it  badly  ;  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  I  determined  that  the  world 
should  know  that  they  could  always  have 
what  money  or  any  thing  else  I  was  owing 
them  whenever  they  wanted  it.  You  may 
urge,  that  there  are  times  when  circuni- 
stances  make  it  very  difficult  or  absolutely 
impossible  to  do  this.  My  reply  is,  that  you 
should  take  into  consideration  circumstances 


before  you  get  in  debt ;  that  you  should  de- 
termine beforehand  to  go  without  things 
rather  than  incur  risks  ;  and  Avhen  you  have 
tried  repeatedly  to  borrow  money,  and  your 
friends  do  not  seem  to  want  to  lend  you  will- 
ingly, take  it  for  granted  that  God  thinks  it 
best  that  you  should  not  have  it— or,  if  you 
choose  to  "put  it  in  another  way,  decide  in 
your  own  mind  it  is  best  for  you  not  to  have 
it,  and  go  without  it,  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances  may  be.  To  follow  out  the 
little  rule  I  have  given  you,  of  course  you 
will  need  to  have  resources  at  hand  of  some 
kind.  These  resources  should  be  ])lanned  so 
as  to  meet  any  contingency.  Perhaps  I 
should  define  niy  position  here  by  saying, 
that  when  you  borrow  money  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  you  do  not  owe  it  until  that 
time  has  expired  ;  and  if  the  one  to  whom 
you  owe  it  should  want  it  before  that  time, 
if  he  can  persuade  you  to  pay  it  sooner,  well 
and  good  ;  but,  of  course,  he  has  no  right  to 
demand  it  sooner  than  the  time  agreed  upon. 

An  old  lawyer  once  made  the  remark  when 
a  circle  of  people  were  severely  criticisingan 
absent  brother,  "Everybody  ought  to  do  all 
he  agrees  to  do  ;  and  when  "he  has  done  this, 
he  is  a  pretty  good  man,  and  you  have  no 
right  to  find  fault  with  him  or  "abuse  him." 

I  have  often  thought  of  this,  and  it  is  a 
pretty  good  rule,  I  believe.  We  all  have 
right's.  ^Ve  have  the  privilege  in  this  free 
country  of  ours  of  doing  what  we  please 
with  our  own  property,  or  with  what  we  have 
honestly  earned ;  but  every  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Christian,  or  even  a  gentleman, 
should  try  very  hard  to  keep  all  his  promises 
good.  What  IS  to  be  done,  then,  when  one 
can't  keep  his  promises  V  Why,  get  a  release, 
of  course.  One  can  ordinarily  get  a  release 
from  a  promise  by  presenting  a  good  reason 
why  he  should  be  released.  But,  of  course, 
he  should  make  application  for  release  at  the 
very  earliest  moment  possilile.  I  once  heard 
another  lawyer  friend  of  mine  make  the  re- 
mark, that  to  get  an  honorable  release  from 
a  promise  is  virtually  keejjiug  a  promise. 

Now,  in  this  matter  of  deV)t  and  credit  it 
were  well  to  keep  the  above  points  in  mind. 
Suppose  you  owe  money,  and  it  is  demanded 
of  you,  and  you  can  not  pay  it ;  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  I  am  afraid  Ave  are  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry  to  use  this  word  can't.  Before 
telling  anybody  that  I  could  not  pay  money 
I  honestly  owed,  I  would  make  soine  pretty 
great  sacrifice.  I  would  sell  proi)eity  at  half 
its  value  ;  in  fact,  I  have  done  this  already, 
thinking  it  better  to  lose  my  property  than 
to  lose  my  good  name.  A  gi  eat  many  times, 
after  having  tohl  the  one  I  owed  what  I  was 
going  to  do  in  order  to  pay  him,  he  has  often 
relented,  and  told  me  not  to  do  so  badly  as 
that.  Of  course,  if  you  can  get  such  a  re- 
lease as  that,  all  right ;  for  the  whole  point 
at  issue,  friends,  is  to  conduct  yourself  in 
such  a  way  that  you  shall  not  dishonor  the 
name  of  Christ,  whom  you  profess  to  follow, 
and  that  you  shall  not  dishonor  your  own 
name  by  doing  such  things,  or  have  any  one 
feel  that  you  are  not  as  good  as  your  word, 
and  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  I  tell  you, 
friends,  this  is  a  very  great  thing  in  this 
world,  to  earn  a  reputation  of  being  good 
in  spirit  as  well  as  letter.    What  I  mean  is, 
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good  in  business  circles ;  good  for  all  yoii 
jiromise,  or  good  for  all  you  undertake. 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  young  man  came 
into  my  store  with  iiis  mother,  and  wanted 
to  buy  "a  watch.  1  did  not  know  him,  but  I 
knew  his  father  and  mother  to  be  good 
Christian  people.  The  watch  was  never  paid 
lor.  In  fact,  he  turned  out  badly,  and  failed 
to  pay  a  great  many  of  his  good  friends.  His 
lelati'ves  all  expressed  sorrow  for  the  course 
he  had  taken,  and  there  tlie  matter  dropped, 
(^uite  a  miin)»er  of  yeais  afterward  1  heard 
this  man  was  converted  ;  1  heard,  also,  tliat 
he  had  become  an  active,  working  Christian  ; 
and  tinally  1  met  him  at  a  Sabhatli-s(  liool 
convention.  lie  was  to  deliver  an  address, 
or  take  some  part  in  tiie  proceedings,  as  1 
was  also.  I  thought  1  liad  a  good  deal  of 
grace,  and  perhaiis  an  unusual  degree  of 
charity  for  trying  occasions;  l)nt  yet,  dear 
friend's,  that  man's  i)rol'ession  of  Christian- 
ity, while  he  did  not  pay  Ids  debts,  or  say  a 
word  to  anylxuly  he  wa"s  owing  in  regai'd  to 
them,  was  almost  more  tlian  1  could  stand. 
It  threw  a  chill  and  damper  over  me;  and 
although  I  knew  it  was  wrong,  I  had  one  of 
the  liardest  battles  to  light  I  have  ever  had 
to  try  to  remendjer  that  it  was  my  duty  to  I 
Iveep  my  heart  right  before  God,  ho  matter 
what  this  man  did.  1  have  met  him  fre- 
(juently,  and  talked  pleasantly  with  him ; 
but  some  way  I  can  not  make  it  harmonize. 
You  may  say  I  should  have  gone  to  him  and 
talked  the  matter  overwitli  him.  I  presume 
1  should ;  and  I  have  decided  I  had  better 
do  so ;  and  yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  discuss  the  matter  in  a  Christian-like 
spirit.  That  old  little  prayer  wells  up  while 
I  think  of  it—"  Lord,  help.'' 

I  have  not  told  this  little  incident  because 
1  wanted  to  talk  altout  anybody,  or  tind 
fault ;  in  fact,  I  hope  the  friend  of  whom  I 
have  been  speaking  will  not  see  this,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  hurt  his  feelings 
uselessly ;  but  it  brings  up  so  vividly  this 
l)oint  in'  tlie  (Uu'istian  lives  of  all  of  us  that 
1  have  chosen  it.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  feel 
hard  toward  those  who  i)rofess  to  love  the 
Lord,  and  yet  can  not  pay  tlieir  debts,  or  who 
tliink  they  can  not  pay, "if  you  choose ;  but 
let  us  rather  look  into  our  o\vn  iiearts  and  see 
if  tiiere  is  any  thing  in  our  lives  in  tins  mat- 
ter of  debt  and  credit  that  may  stiuuble  any 
one.  Let  us  resolve  that  the  foremost  thing 
of  our  lives  sluM  be  to  seek  lirst  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness  ;  and  if 
it  shall  so  happen  that  one  of  the  readiest 
ways  of  bringing  men  into  tlie  kingdom  is 
to  see  that  we  "  owe  no  man  any  thing  but 
love  one  to  another."'  let  us  set  about  doing 
it  with  all  our  might  and  main. 

A  new  convert  should  be  a  great  power  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lives,  in  bring- 
ing souls  to  Christ,  and  he  should  be  able  to 
feel  that  he  can  approach  every  acquaint- 
ance on  this  subject.  But,  dear  friends,  how 
(■((11  he  do  this  with  tlie  consciousness  in  his 
lieart  that  there  are  tliose  whom  he  does  not 
flare  to  meet,  and  whom  lie  does  not  dare 
look  in  the  face  V  Did  you  ever  realize  liow 
it  cripples  one's  power  of  doing  good  by  be- 
ing obliged  to  hang  down  his  head  when  he 
l)asses  certain  individuals— or,  if  he  does  not 
hang  down  his  head,  to  feel  \u  his  heart  that 


he  ought  to  do  so  V  The  spirit  of  Christ  bids 
men  to  be  open,  fearless,  and  frank ;  and 
nothing  so  ett'ectually  quenches  this  spirit, 
or  chills  or  drives  it  away,  as  these  things  of 
which  1  have  been  speaking. 

But,  what  shall  a  new  convert  do,  you  may 
ask,  if  he  finds  himself  in  this  predicameutV 
Suppose  he  has  been  wild,  and  "sowed  wild 
oats,''  as  the  expression  goes— lias  deliber- 
ately incurred  debt  liere  and  thereuntil  it 
is  almost  hopeless  for  him  to  think  of  pay- 
ing it  all.  lie  has  confessed  his  siiis 
to  his  Savior;  has  i-enounced  the  old 
life,  and  started  in  the  new  ;  what  shall  he 
do  about  tliese  debts  ?  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing, that  ■•there  is  no  use  ciying  over  spilled 
milk  ;''  l»ut  I  do  not  (piite  believe  that  say- 
ing ;  1  do  believe  it  does  us  good  to  cry  hard 
over  spilled  milk,  or  over  things  that  seem 
almost  as  hojielcss  of  recovery  as  milk  i)oured 
out  on  the  ground.  Whenever  I  meet  a  case 
of  this  kind,  or  talk  with  one  who  has  started 
for  a  better  life,  how  often  I  feel  like  saying, 
"Why,  oh  why,  my  dear  friend,  did  you 
push  ahead  in  this  foolhardy  way,  buying 
things  you  did  not  want,  or  that  you  could 
have  got  along  without,  very  well  V  W^hy  did 
you,  with  your  eyes  wide  open,  make"  this 
task  so  hopeless  of  getting  back  on  to  solid 
ground,  where  every  honest  man  should 
stand  ?" 

Now,  then,  as  it  is  alrcadij  done,  what 
shall  he  do  about  it  ?  Tlie  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  go  to  every  one  he  owes,  no  matter  how 
many  there  be,  or  how^  large  the  amount ;  put 
it  down  in  a  book,  or  imt  it  into  notes,  and 
take  full  account  of  both  principal  and  in- 
terest. Do  not  ask  them  to  "  throw  oft' " 
some,  but  treat  the  whole  matter  as  if  you 
were  sound  and  straight,  and  able  to  "pay 
all ;  get  it  all  right  before  you,  in  correct 
business  shape ;  then  with  the  burden  in 
black  and  wliite  right  before  your  eyes,  make 
it  a  subject  of  prayer  that  (xod  niay'help  you; 
and  as  fast  as  yt)u  can,  ])ay  tnich  one  a  little. 
A  Itlessing  seeins  to  follow  i)aying  a  little  of 
your  indebtedness,  even  though  tlie  amount 
be  small ;  and  a  bl(>ssing  seems  to  follow  in 
undergoing  privations,  and  in  denying  your- 
selves when  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  those 
you  owe,  or  for  (Ihiisfs  sake,  if  you  please. 

People  often  excuse  themselves  for  not 
paying  debts,  by  saying  they  have  done  the 
best  they  could  ;  and  when  a  man  has  done 
the  besthe  can,  he  can  not  do  any  more.  I 
have  got  to  feel,  somehow,  that  tliis  plea  we 
are  often  led  to  make,  "  I  am  doing  the  very 
liest  I  can,''  is  of  itself  an  indication  of  a 
wrong  state  of  heart.  In  one  sense  we  are 
mnrr  doing  the  best  we  can.  W'hen  our 
souls  are  enlightened  by  llu;  intluence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  we  sit  down  and  calmly  con- 
template these  past  lives  of  ours,  it  seems  an 
awful  falsehood  to  say  we  have  done  the  best 
we  could.  We  havt^  Avasted  time  when  we 
might  have  been  earning  money;  we  have 
discussed  and  argued  when  we  "might  have 
been  saving  souls  ;  we  have  foolishly  Avasted 
money  for  things  we  could  liave  easily  gone 
without;  we  have  dishonored  our  "8avi<u- 
when  we  might  have  been  saving  cmr  fellow- 
men.  Where  one  lias  really  done  great 
things,  compared  with  average  lives,  in 
Christ's  kingdom,  he  lias  never  any  disposi- 
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tiou  to  say  he  lias  done  the  best  he  could, 
but,  rather, — 

So  likewise  yo,  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those 
things  which  are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  un- 
profitable servants :  we  have  done  that  which  was 
our  duty  to  do.— Luke  17: 10. 

Satan  is  sure  to  get  hold  of  a  man  who  al- 
lows debt  to  rini  and  accumulate.  Just  no- 
tice how  quickly  the  man  who  owes  begins 
to  talk  hard  about  the  one  he  is  owing,  and 
accuses  him  of  underhanded  and  mean  ways 
of  doing.  You  have  probably  heard  the  ex- 
pression, "  If  he  had  used  me  like  a  man  I 
would  have  paid  him  every  cent  of  it  as  soon 
as  I  could ;  but  now  after  the  Avay  he  has 
acted,  I  won't  pay  him  till  I  get  ready." 
And  this,  too,  to  one  who  has  done  him  a 
kindness  and  a  favor  ! 

A  great  many  plead  sickness  as  a  reason 
for  not  keeping  promises  or  paying  bills  that 
ought  to  be  paid.  Please  do  not  think  me 
uncharitable  here,  dear  friends  ;  but  it  has 
often  seemed  to  me  that  a  man's  family  is 
more  apt  to  get  sick  when  he  does  not  pay 
his  bills.  In  fact,  he  is  more  apt  to  have 
trouble  of  all  kinds.  It  is  the  man  who  is  as 
good  as  his  word  year  in  and  year  out  who 
seems  to  be  blest  in  all  he  luidertakes.  Many 
people.  Christian  people  even,  seem  to  think 
they  are  not  under  obligations  to  pay  bor- 
rowed money  as  if  it  were  something  else 
that  was  borrowed,  or  that  a  bill  they  owe 
the  grocer  or  the  butcher  is  different  from  a 
tool  or  vehicle  they  borrowed,  or  any  other 
piece  of  property.  "Let  us  take  a  little  illus- 
tration : 

Your  neighbor  has  a  nice  new  wheelbarrow 
which  he  has  l)ought  because  he  needed  one 
and  wanted  it  almost  every  day.  You  come 
to  him  some  time  and sav,  "Mr.  A.,  we  have 
got  a  big  lot  of  wood  to  get  from  the  street 
into  the  woodhouse.  and  it  would  save  us 
very  much  hard  back-breaking  fatigue  if  you 
could  just  manage  to  spare  the  wheelbarrow 
a  little.  AVe  will  be  very  careful  of  it,  and 
not  injure  or  break  it."  Suppose  your  neigh- 
bor, because  he  wishes  to  be  accommodating, 
puts  himself  out  a  little  to  let  you  have  it. 
When  you  took  it  you  honestly  intended  to 
do  exactly  as  you  agreed.  But  suppose  it 
should  transpire  that  that  wheelbarrow  was 
not  only  kept  many  days,  but  weeks,  months, 
and  years,  and  that  a  neighborhood  (luarrel 
came  up  almost  every  time  Mr.  A.  spoke  ot 
wanting  to  have  it  again.  Suppose  you 
talked  about  him  in  your  own  family,  and 
abused  him,  and  that,  too,  while  you  are 
keeping  the  wheelbarrow,  and  using  it  every 
day.  Suppose,  too,  that  when  he  suggested 
that,  if  you  really  could  not  spare  it,  to  let  it 
be  sent  back  home  again,  you  should  pay  a 
moderate  rent  for  it,  and  you  should  indig- 
nantly decline  to  pay  a  copper  m  the  way  of 
rent,  but  still  hold  on  to  the  wheelbarrow. 
You  say  the  case  is  preposterous.  No  one 
ever  heard  of  a  neighbor  so  unreasonable 
and  mean.  Perhaps  not.  But  suppose  we 
substitute,  in  place  of  the  wheell)aiTow.  ten 
dollars'  worth  of  meat  or  ten  dollars'  worth 
of  groceries.  When  you  l)Ought  the  meat 
or  groceries,  you  asked  to  be  accoumiodated 
until  Saturday  night.  Saturday  night  came, 
and  you  could  not  pay  it.  The  longer  you 
put  it  off,  the  more  inconvenient  it  seemed 
to  be  to  pay  it ;  and  finally,  because  you  are 


owing  this  little  bill,  you  trade  at  some  other 
grocery  or  butcher  shop,  where  they  do  not 
trust  at  all.  Is  the  case  so  very  much  better 
than  with  the  wheelbarrow  V  Your  neigh- 
bor finally  asks  if  you  can  not  pay  interest. 
You  tell  him  you  think  if  he  gets  the  prin- 
cipal he  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  yet  you 
have  had  the  use  of  the  money  all  these 
years  ;  in  fact,  he  could  not  keep  you  from 
liaving  the  use  of  it,  liecause  you"  said  you 
could  not  get  around  to  pay  it.  " 

Sometimes  discussions  come  up  as  to  what 
interest  should  l)e  paid.  The  butcher  or  the 
baker  has  borrowed  money  at  the  bank  to  go 
on  Avitli  l)iisinpss,  and  has  been  obliged  to 
pay  eight  per  cent.  May  be  he  has  paid  this 
interest,  or  more,  during  all  the  years  your 
account  has  been  running;  but  yet  if  he 
should  think  you  ought  to  pay  himthe  same 
interest  he  liiis  pai(l  on  tliemoney  he  had 
borrowed,  you  would  call  him  hard  names; 
and  yet  very  likely  his  family  has  Ijeen  sick 
too,  as  well  as  yours. 

I  believe  it  is  usually  considered  that 
j  every  man  has  the  privilege  of  charging  what 
I  he  thinks  proper  for  Avhat  he  has  to  sell.  If 
he  charges  too  much,  people  won't  trade 
with  him,  and  he  is  the  loser.  If  we  do. not 
like  what  people  ask  for  things,  we  don't 
buy  of  them.  If  we  do  buy  of  them',  ought 
Ave  not  to  pay  their  prices  V  If  it  is  really 
out  of  our  power  to  pay  money  we  owe, 
ought  we  not,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  kind 
friend  who  has  furnished  it  for  us,  be  willing 
to  accede  to  any  thing  he  may  ask,  and  thank 
him  even  then  V  Have  we  any  more  right  to 
take  any  one's  money  and  keep  it  when  he 
Avants  it  than  we  have  to  take  his  wheel- 
barrow aud  keep  it  when  he  wants  it  ?  The 
wheelbarrow  could  be  sent  back  under  al- 
most any  circumstances  one  can  imagine ; 
that  is,  you  could  carry  your  wood,  or  wdiat- 
ever  else  you  had  to  move,  instead  of  wheel- 
ing it,  after  some  fashion  or  other,  and  you 
could  not  get  along  without  the  money. 
Well,  friends,  I  admit  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  one  can  not  get  along  witliout 
money.  There  is  sickness  in  your  family, 
and  you  must  have  the  doctor's  services.  A 
man" who  wouldn't  go  for  the  doctor  because 
he  had  not  the  money  to  pay  him,  Avould  be 
i  almost  guilty  of  murder ;  therefore  you  must 
go  in  del)t.  It  is  right  to  go  in  debt;  but 
granting  this,  have  you  any  right  to  say  that 
it  is  the  doctor's  business  to  furnisli  the 
medicine  and  advice  without  pay,  l)ecause 
you  hadn't  the  money  and  couldn't  get  it? 

Perhaps  Avhat  I  am  going  to  say  noAv  seems 
hard ;  but  after  the  troubles  I  liaA^e  seen, 
and  among  Christian  people  too,  in  regard 
to  this  matter  of  debt  and  credit,  it  seems  to 
me  Ave  need^^a  pretty  vigorous  stirring-up,  if 
any  thing  can  stir  iis  up.  If  it  is  not  the 
doctor's  business  to  lose,  Avho  should  lose  it V 
My  friend,  if  you  are  doing  the  liest  you  can, 
and  can  not  support  yourself  and  family,  you 
have  no  right  ^to  ask  the  doctor  to  support 
you,  nor  the  grocer,  nor  the  l)utcher.  The 
"plain,  obvious  thing  to  do,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  divide  it  around  among  your  toAvns- 
people ;  in  other  Avords,  state  your  circum- 
stances plainly,  and  let  the  expense  be  borne 
equally,  instead  of  thrown  all  upon  one  per- 
son.   Many  difficulties  come  up  in  business, 
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and  we  shift  the  responsibility  oil"  from  our 
shoulders  and  let  it  pass. '  Some  little  time 
ago,  you  may  remember,  I  told  you  that  a 
man  "wanted  a  smoker  because  he  saw  his 
neighbor  using  one  ;  and  finally  he  lianded 
the  neighbor  75  cents  to  send  to  me.  The 
money  never  reached  us,  and  on  being  told 
the  circumstances  I  sent  the  smoker,  asking 
the  one  who  ordered  it  to  explain  matters, 
and  get  his  friend  to  send  me  half  price  if  he 
could.  The  friend  said  he  had  paid  for  the 
smoker  once ;  that  he  did  not  agree  to  take 
any  chances  of  loss  by  mail,  and  that  he 
would  not  pay  for  it  again.  The  man  who 
sent  for  the  smoker  said  he  took  the  money 
handed  to  him,  and  sent  it  to  me  as  an  accom- 
modation, lie  made  no  profit  whatever  in 
the  transaction,  and  therefore  h<;  should  not 
stand  any  of  the  loss.  This  reasoning  is 
very  fair  and  reasonable  on  both  sides  ;  Init 
for  all  that,  I  had  furnished  the  smoker  and 
had  not  received  a  cent  by  way  of  equivalent. 
People  often  refuse  to  pay  debts  on  just  such 
reasoning,  and  yet  the  one  who  furnished 
the  goods  is  oul'of  pocket;  and  out  of  pocket, 
too,  as  it  often  hapi^ens,  as  a  reward  for 
having  an  accommodating  spirit,  and  being 
sorry  for  the  mishaps  of  his  neighbors. 

I  presume  the  greater  part  of  you  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  this  paper  to- 
day are  followers  of  the  Savior ;  you  love  the 
Bible  and  its  teachings ;  you  are  trying  to 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eousness; you  recognize  that '' the  earth  is 
the  Lord's'  and  the  fullness  thereof,"  and 
that  we  are  but  stewards,  and  have  our  pos- 
sessions only  in  trust.  I  know  how  prone 
Ave  are  to  forget  that  it  is  only  trust,  and 
that  we  have  no  right  to  get  ah  idea  that 
any  thing  belongs  to  us  in  any  sense  —  that 
we  can  do  as  we  please  with  it,  AvhetherGod 
approves  or  not.  Keeping  this  in  view,  how 
careful  ought  we  to  be  to  do  nothing  that 
might  stumble  any  one  whom  we  would  lead 
to  (Christ !  In  our  prayer-meetings  and  Sab- 
bath-schools we  profess  to  be  deeply  anxious 
to  see  all  mankind  come  in,  friends  and  ene- 
mies alike— especially  the  enemies— for  our 
Master  has  particularly  commanded  us  to 
love  them  and  pray  for  them.  To  further 
(iod's  work  we  are  desirous  of  Hiving  "at 
peace  with  all  men,  so  far  as  in  us  lieth." 
Friends,  how  can  we  live  at  peace  with  all 
men  when  we  have  —  shall  we  say  borrowed 
their  wheelbarrows  and  kept  them  for  our 
own  use,  refusing  to  i)ay  rent  or  return  the 
borrowed  properly  V  1  liave  often  thought  it 
was  a  kind  of  disease  tliat  people  fall  into, 
for  we  tind  jM-ofessors  of  religion,  and  mem- 
bers of  churclies.  wlio  do  tliese  things,  and 
do  not  seem  to  ])e  very  nuicli  troubled  about 
it  either.  No  doubt  they  would  l)e  troubled 
if  they  kept  a  wlieelliarrow  so  long  ;  but 
they  keep  money  until  they  have  almost  for- 
gotten they  owed  it,  and  perhaps  finally  de- 
clare outright  they  do  not  owe  it,  and  never 
did.  Of  course,  a  great  part  of  these  trou- 
bles come  up  by  leaving  things  at  loose  ends; 
time  passes,  and  they  are  "  kind  o'  forgotten 
about."  The  one  who  lent,  suffers,  as  'a 
matter  of  course,  more  than  the  one  who 
made  him  suffer ;  and  when  tlie  matter  is 
brought  up,  there  is  disagreement  and  un- 
charitable feelings.    My  friend,  is  there  any 


thing  you  can  do  in  your  neighborhood  in 
this  line  V  Are  you  in  any  way  to  blame, 
even  a  little,  for  the  cause  of  Christ  being 
hindered  in  your  own  community  ?  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  read  over  our  little  text,  and 
consider  it  again  in  all  its  bearings  ? 
Owe  no  man  any  thinji',  but  love  one  to  another. 


TeB^cce  C0MMN. 


HEADED  THIS  TIME  BY  A  JUVENILE'ONLY  10  YEARS 

OF  AGE. 

*R.  ROOT:— I  am  a  little  orphan  boy  ten  years 
old.  Ma  and  pa  are  dead.  My  brothers  and 
sisters  are  in  Arkansas.  I  live  with  uncle 
Bailey.  He  takes  Gleanings.  I  was 
taught  to  chew  tobacco  when^  but  a  babe. 
I  have  quit,  and  will  not  take  ;another  che-vv.  Will 
you  please  send  me  a  smokerV  Uncle  Baileyjkeeps 
bees.  He  says  if  you  send  the  smoker  he  will  give 
me  a  stand.  Then  I  will  take  Gleanings. 
Brinkley,  Tenn.  Jasper.GriffiN. 

1  am  very  glad,  Jasper,  that  you  have  de- 
cided to  stop  where  you  are.  "The  effect  of 
tobacco  on  a  boy  of  your  age  would  probably 
send  a  blight  through  your  whole  life.  If 
you  give  it  up  now,  and  take  care  of  your- 
self, you  may  perhaps  outgrow  tlu'  ill.eifects 
it  may  have  had.  We  gladh'  send  you  a 
smoker,  to  remind  you  of  your  promise  when- 
ever you  see  it.   

On  the  first  of  January  I  quit  the  use  of  tobacco, 
having-  use'd  it  38  years.    1  clainrthe  smoker  free. 
Knob  Noster,  Mo.,'March  6,11884.  ■  _:[I.  Wample. 


T  have  quit  smokingjtobacco,  and  please  send  me 
a  Clark's  smoker;  and  if  I  resume,  I  will  pay  you  for 
it.  I  have  a  good  section  for  my  bees.  CT  have  not 
lost  any  yet.  James  C.  Spears. d 

Rogersville,  Ten.,  Feb.  5,  1S84. 


I  read  Gleanings  with  pleasure,  and  in  it  I  read  a 
good  many  letters  about  folks  using  tobacco.  Some 
have  quit  it,  some'quit  awhile,  and;_then  commence 
it  again.  I  have  used,  it,' myself ,  in  smoking  and 
chewing;  but  by  the  grace  and  help  of  God  I  quit 
the  use  of  it"about.8 or  10jears>go,  and  believe  that 
that  grace  is  sufficient  to  keep  me  from  using  it  any 
more,  and  keep  me  from  all  other.vice,  if  I  continue 
in  trusting  in  him,  and^  ask  him  faithfully  to  help 
me.  Moses  Brechbiel. 

Newburg,  Tenn.,  Feb.'14, 1884. 

breaking  THE  CHAINS  OF  BONDAGE. 

For  three  years  I  have  been"  a  reader  ot'iGLEAN- 
INGS.  In  that  time  I  have  been  highly  amused  at 
the  varied  experiences  in  the  Tobacco  Column.  Very 
likely  my  experience  would  be  quite  so  to  others. 
Some  3.5  years  ago  it  was  my  misfortune  to  learn, 
among  other  vices,  the  use  of  tobacco— habits  that 
even  nowibring  the  blush  of  shame  to  my  cheek. 
Over  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  enabled,  through  God, 
to  quit  that  which  would  intoxicate,  and  make  a 
man  a'  fool ;  but,  like  many  others,  I ,  reserved  the 
right  to  smoke  and  chew.  Oh  what  a  blunder  we 
commit  in  this !  what  blessings  we  deprive  ourselves 
of!  Well,  sir,  I  have  given  tobacco  the  shake,  and  I 
am  determined  to  be  a  slave  no  longer.  May  God 
help  many  more  to  break  the  fetters  that  bind  them, 
that  they  may  be  free  also!  Wm.  Battle. 

Blairsville,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 
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Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?  or  who  i^hall 
stand  in  his  holy  place?  He  iliat  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure 
heart;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  into  vanity,  nor  sworn 
deceitfully.— Psalm  2i:  3,  4. 


We  will  pay  10c  each  for  the  January  Gleanings 
(not  Juvenile)  for  1883. 


This  number  is  printed  entirely  from  new  type. 
I  thought  perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you,  as  you 
might  not  have  noticed  it  otherwise. 


E.  S.  MiLLEK  &  Son,  Dryden,  Mich.,  wish  us  to 
give  notice  that  they  can  fill  no  more  orders  at  pres- 
ent, as  their  stock  and  factory  have  been  burned  by 
Are.  We  trust  they  are  insured,  that  they  may  be 
read3'  for  business  soon. 

DRONE    COMB     FOR    BEE -FEEDERS. 

Friend  J.  E.  Stanley,  Wyoming-,  N.  Y.,  makes  a 
feeder  of  a  piece  of  drone  comb  fitted  in  the  bottom 
of  a  shallow  bo.\.  The  hole  is  made  through  in  the 
center  of  the  piece  of  comb,  and  through  the  box 
also,  and  the  bees  are  to  come  up  through  this  hole. 
Drone  comb  is  better  than  worker,  inasmuch  as  the 
syrup  goes  down  into  the  cells  much  easier.  I  have 
often  used  a  drone;  comb  for  feeding,  by  simply 
pouring  the  syrup  into  the  cells  on  both  sides,  and 
then  hanging  up  in  the  hive.  The  objection  is,  that 
the  queen  will  often  fill  it  with  eggs  after  the  bees 
take  the  feed  out. 

DIPPING -boards    ok    PINE. 

B^RiEND  Jones  ga\e  us  a  great  many  new  kinks 
while  here,  and  one  was  the  above.  Now,  we  used 
pine  for  dipping-boards  a  good  many  years  ago,  and 
thought  we  had  discovered  that  some  harder  wood 
was  a  groat  deal  better.  The  reason  was,  we  did 
not  make  our  pine  boards  thick  enough,  and  we  did 
not  have  them  entirely  free  from  knots.  These  we 
have  now  are  full  ■'»  thick,  and  without  a  trace  of  a 
knot  or  blemish  in  them;  and  if  kept  soaked  with 
water,  we  find  they  make  the  most  perfect  sheets 
of  any  thing  we  have  ever  tried.  Please  try  it,  you 
who  are  making  foundation. 


SEED   OF  THE    SPIDER    PLANT. 

We  are  out  of  the  spider-plant  seeds,  and  do  not 
know  where  to  get  any,  and  yet  a  good  many  of  the 
friends  want  some.  If  you  have  any,  and  will  send 
it  to  us  by  mail,  we  will  pay  you  at  the  rate  of  $2.00 
a  pound  for  it.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  the 
boys  and  girls  to  set  to  work  and  save  some  this  sea- 
son? The  seed  is  easily  gathered,  but  it  needs  to  be 
done  every  day,  or  every  two  or  three  days.  Just 
grab  hold  of  the  pods  when  they  look  ripe,  and  if 
they  shell  out  they  are  all  right.  If  they  do  not, 
wait  until  you  come  around  next  time.  Where  there 
is  a  good  patch,  a  little  girl  will  gather  a  pail  full  in 
three  or  four  hours  (provided  the  i>ail  is  not  large). 


GRASS  AND  WEEDS  AROUND  THE  ENTRANCES. 

If  you  are  annoyed  in  this  manner,  sprinkle  a 
handful  of  salt  around  where  you  do  not  want  the 
grass  and  weeds,  and  they  will  vei-y  quickly  die,  and 
stay  dead.  Half  a  bushel  of  salt  will  go  over  a  pret- 
ty good-sized  apiary ;  and  even  if  they  need  another 
dose  after  a  while,  we  begin  to  think  it  is  about  the 
cheapest  way  to  keep  their  little  dooryards  clean. 
Do  not  have  the  little  fellows  spend  more  time  dodg- 
ing around  obstructions  than  it  takes  to  suck  the 
honey  out  of  the  apple-blossoms. 


HYBRID   QUEENS   WANTED. 

A  MONTH  ago  I  told  you  why  untested  queens  ai-e 
more  desirable  than  tested,  and  gave  that  as  a  reason 
why  orders  were  probably  so  many  for  untested 
queens.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  there  is  a  wonderful  call  for 
hybrid  queens.  We  had  decided  not  to  purchase 
these  this  season;  but  a  friend  has  just  sent  for  40 
hybrid  queens  with  half  a  pound  of  bees  with  each, 
and  we  have  had  many  other  orders.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  do  not  much  blame  the  friends,  for 
we  get  almost  if  not  quite  as  much  honej'  from 
hybi-ids  as  from  full-blood  Italians.  Until  further 
notice  we  will  pay  90  cts.  for  untested  queens,  and 
half  as  much  for  hybrids. 

REVISED    PRICES     OF    NOTE,     LETTER,     AND    STATE- 
MENT   HEADS. 

THERE  has  been  so  much  of  a  call  for  Gleanings 
paper,  as  mentioned  in  a  recent  editorial,  that  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  a  new  schedule  of  prices. 
The  size  generally  preferred  is  h^i  by  9  inches. 
There  are  300  of  these  in  a  pound.  We  furnish  the 
paper  plain  for  30  cts.  per  lb.,  as  we  ha\e  told  you; 
10  Ihs.  for  $1.80;  100  lbs.  foi-  $1.5.00.  You  will  notice, 
that  even  by  the  single  pound  you  get  15  sheets  ol' 
paper  for  a  penny.  Now,  we  rule  this  paper  by 
means  of  the  printing-press,  as  1  have  told  you ; 
and  while  we  are  printing  the  ruling  on  it  we  can 
just  as  well  print  the  heading  or  business  card. 
But  we  can  not  very  well  set  up  the  type  for  any 
particular  job  for  less  than  about  .50  cts.  After  the 
tyjie  is  once  up,  we  will  furnish  you  100  sheets  of  pa- 
per for  .50  cts.,  or  .50(1  for  $].(H).  Thus  you  see  you 
get  the  last  4(X)  as  cheap  as  you  get  the  first  100. 
Now,  if  you  will  take  10  lbs.  of  paper,  which  will  be 
3000  sheets,  we  will  furnish  it  already  printed  foi- 
$2. .50.  This  latter,  yoxi  see,  will  give  you  12  printed 
sheets  for  a  penny.  Who  is  there  among  us  who 
can  not  afi'ord  to  have  his  name  and  address,  IN- 
CLUDING COUNTY,  printed  on  his  writing-paper? 


PUTTING   TWO   OR    MORE  ADDRESSES   ON    YOUR   LET- 
TERS. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  in  business,  as  we 
have  so  often  told  you,  is  to  find  out  where  folks 
live,  and  where  they  want  their  goods  sent  to. 
Many  times  orders  are  sent  us  from  some  other 
town  or  postottice  than  where  the  party  who 
makes  the  order  lives.  In  that  case  they  head  the 
letter  where  they  are  at  the  time  of  writing.  An- 
other address  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter, 
and  no  one  is  sure  which  of  the  two  is  right.  Now, 
friends,  why  not,  when  writing,  use  only  one  ad- 
dress? It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  three,  and  the 
difficulty  may  not  be  discovered  until  the  goods  are 
packed  and  ready  for  shii)ment,  and  just  where 
shall  they  go?  Delays  arc  oftentimes  dangerous; 
and  when  we  take  the  risk  of  guessing  as  the  only 
alternative,  the  Avriter  writes  back  and  suggests 
some  fact  that  did  not  oe(,'ui-  to  our  over-worked 
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iclerks,  and  perhaps  wc  have  to  stand  the  loss.  Now, 
why  not  cut  short  all  this  confusion  by  being-  care- 
ful to  mention  only  the  i)lace  where  you  wish  your 
things  sent,  and  no  other?  If  your  postoffice  and 
express  office  are  different,  of  course  it  can  not  be 
helped;  but  please  do  be  careful  to  mention  it  dis- 
tinctly. Why  not  have  it  printed  right  on  your  sta- 
tionery? 

DELAYS   ON    ORDERS. 

Our  business  at  present  is  perhaps  larg-er  than 
ever  known  before  in  the  month  of  May,  or.  for  that 
matter,  in  any  other  month.  Orders  by  mail,  how- 
ever, go  off  promptly  the  day  they  are  received,  al- 
most without  exception.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
express;  and  in  regard  to  freight,  we  have  a  great 
supply  of  every  thing  that  I  now  think  of,  unless  it 
is  sections.  On  these  there  is  necessarily  some  de- 
lay. Several  have  complained  pretty  severely  be- 
cause we  are  unable  to  tell  what  the  delay  will  be. 
The  trouble  is,  our  packing-room  is  constantly  one 
great  whirl  and  uproar;  and  to  keep  our  small  army 
of  packers  busy,  one  order  is  often  di-opped  and  an- 
other taken  up,  on  account  of  circumstances  and 
conditions  hard  to  explain  here;  and  the  order  we 
at  one  time  thought  would  have  to  wait  a  week, 
may,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  be  put  on 
the  train  within  an  hour;  and  sometimes,  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say,  vice  versa.  Come  and  take  a  look  at  us, 
and  you  can  understand  it  better.  If  you  object  to 
such  a  waj-  of  doing-,  you  can  have  your  money  back 
by  first  mail  any  time  you  say  so.  I  am  very,  very 
sorry  indeed,  friends,  that  we  are  not  even  yet  able 
to  take  every  order  just  as  soon  as  it  is  received, 
during- these  busj'  honey  months.  But  as  our  busi- 
ness still  increases  faster  than  our  facilities,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  it  happens  as  I  have  told 
you.  Queens  and  bees  go  almost  by  return  mail  or 
express,  although  we  have  been  hindered  on  some 
large  orders  by  too  small  a  supply  of  untested 
queens.  Our  apiary  is  now  pretty  close  on  to  300 
full  strong  colonies,  from  which  to  draw  bees  and 
brootl  for  filling  orders. 


SECTION    BOXES. 

As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  there  is  a  great 
clamor  for  honey-boxes,  and  they  all  want  them  right 
right  off.  Our  basswood  is  now  in  pretty  nice  order, 
and  we  are  turning  out  a  good  many  thousand  dai- 
ly, for  our  machinery  is  now  in  operation  from  four 
in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night.  We  would  run  it 
all  night  too  were  it  not  for  the  extra  insurance  In- 
curred. Now,  while  doing  our  utmost  during  this 
fearful  rush  to  accommodate  all  as  fast  as  possible, 
a  great  manj-,  I  feel  sure,  are  borrowing  trouble  be- 
fore there  is  any  need  of  it.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  lettei-s  we  get  at  this  season,  asking 
when  to  put  on  the  honey-boxes.  A  few  days  ago  a 
man  drove  a  good  many  miles  for  some  sections; 
said  he  must  have  them  at  once.  When  asked  to 
explain,  he  said  his  hives  were  so  full  of  bees  they 
were  all  clustering  out,  and  he  wanted  to  put  on  the 
sections  so  they  would  have  room  to  stay  inside. 
This  was  before  fruit-trees  of  any  kind  were  in 
bloom.  Now,  friends,  there  are  very  few  of  jou 
who  will  have  any  use  for  sections  before  white  clo- 
ver is  in  bloom,  and  it  will  be  a  damage  to  your  bees 
to  have  the  boxes  on  several  weeks  before  they  will 
have  any  honey  to  put  into  them.  When  the  combs 
are  all  tilled  below,  and  clover  honey  is  coming  in 
at  such  a  rate  that  the  brood-nest  is  being  crowded, 
then  the  sections  should  go  on,  but  not  till  tlien. 


KEMINDERY. 

Honey  from  apple-blossoms  is  very  rarely  obtain- 
ed in  such  quantities  that  the  brood-nest  won't  hold 
it;  and  rather  than  put  in  the  sections  I  would  ex- 
tract a  comb  or  two,  or,  better  still,  take  out  some 
full  combs  and  replace  them  with  empty  ones ;  for 
during  the  interval  between  fruit-blossoms  and 
white  clover  they  will  almost  always  need  these 
combs  back  again.  If  any  thing  should  happen 
that  your  bees  do  not  get  abundance  of  stores  dur- 
ing fruit-bloom,  you  will  have  to  feed  before  clover 
comes.  This  feeding  at  this  point  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  A  good  manj'  colonies  will  manage  to 
starve  through  this  interval,  even  though  they  do 
not  die  outright,  but  it  cripples  and  hurts  them 
greatly.  Oftentimes  at  this  season  we  see  a  little 
honey  at  night,  but  not  a  drop  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  morning.  This  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs, 
and  I  would  by  all  means  supply  the  deficiency  by 
feeding.  Sugar  syrup,  or  maple  sugar  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  frames,  or  a  poor  grade  of  honey,  will 
keep  them  going  nicely;  and  if  followed  up  judi- 
ciously may  cause  swarms  to  come  out,  even  before 
the  white-clovrr  honey  comes.  New  swarms  especi- 
ally need  to  be  fed  during  this  interval,  for  they 
often  come  out  during  fruit-bloom  and  suffer  great- 
ly, e\'en  if  thej-  do  not  star%'e  outright,  unless  they 
are  watched  and  fed  just  at  the  proper  time. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


NOTICE  TO  BEE-KEEPERS. 

Under  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting, 
an  extra  session  of  the  North-Eastern  Kentucky 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  is  called  to  meet  In  the 
city  of  Covington,  Ky.,  on  Satui-day,  May  17, 1884,  at 
0  o'clock  A.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  such 
business  as  may  come  before  it.  It  is  hoped  there 
will  be  a  full  attendance  of  the  bee-keepei'S  of 
North-Eastern  Kentucky.  Membership  fee,  .50  cts. 
Adie  O.  Robertson, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


The  Mahoning  Valley  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  at  Newton  Falls,  O.,  on  June  6,  1884.  Mr. 
Hammon  and  Mr.  Page  will  read  some  very  inter- 
esting essays  on  the  summer  management  of  an 
apiary.  E.  W.  Turner,  Sec. 

Foundation 

Recent  valuable  improvements  in  our  machinery 
enable  us  to  make  bottom  prices.  Our  foundation 
is  unexcelled  by  any  made  in  the  United  States.  O/-- 
derx  nUeil  in  rotation.    General  Supplies. 

M.  C.  VON  DORN, 

Tb.tfd.  820  S.  Avenue,  Onmlia,  Neb. 

STANLEY 


AUTOMATIC  HONEY-EXTRACTOR 


DOLLAR  SMOKER. 

Also  other  supi)lies.     Send  for  free  circular. 
lOtfdb  0.  W.  STANLEY  &  BEO..  Wyoming.  N.  T. 


RICHMOND,    FORT  BEND  CO.,  TEXAS, 

dealer  in 

PURE  ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

Ttfdb  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTOEY,  WHOLESALE  and  EETAIL. 
See  advoi-tisemeiit  in  another  cohimn.  3btfd 
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SOMETHBNG 'Pf^Eg  B. M/?S©N, 


NEW! 


E,B,WEEDJ0.95W.2»ST. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 

For  a  sample  of 

FOUNDATION 

that  can  not  sag-  or  break  down,  with  side-walls  of 
Pure  Wax,  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  high. 

Cheaper  than  any  other  make. 

DAD  ANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brig-htest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  &  McKee.  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Bei-lin,  Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  111.;  Wm.  Uallantine,  Sago,  O.;  E.  S. 
Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  111.;  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E. 
Kretchmer,  Coburg-,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N. 
Y.;  C.T.Dale,  Mortonsville,  Ky.;  and  numero\is 
other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  sui)plies, 
accompanied  with  ISOConiplinieiitary  and  tnkso- 
licited  trstimitiiials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  Wi  [junrnntee  evei-}/  incli  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 
Sbtfd         Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois. 

'Jested  3ueen6  a  gpecialttj. 

Have  been  handling-  Italian  bees  for  24  years;   so 
you  see  that  when  you  get  my  *2.0()  tested  queens  in  j 
May  and  June,  you  buy  of  one  who  knows  the  bee. 
Untested  for  the  same  months,  from  imported  queen, 
U.OO.  EUGENE  DIEFENDORF,  I 

8-12db  Moniteau,  Moniteau  Co.,  Mo.      ! 

ITALIAIT  QUEEITS 

Bred  From  Select  Motlieis,  and 
Mated  with  Choice  Drones. 

This  last  point  a  specialtj-.  No  bees  by  the  pound, 
no  nuclei;  no  full  colonies  for  sale.  Caged  queens 
by  mail  at  rates  given  in  A.  I.  Root's  price  list. 

Address  Dr.  J.  A.  GUNN, 

9  U^b  Casky,  CIii  Istian  <;o.,  Ky.         j 


;     Mechanic  Falls,  Me., 

would  be  pleased  to  send  his  illustrated  catalogue 
of  Apiarian  Supplies,  consisting-  of  every  thing 
I  needed  by  the  practical  bee-keeper,  to  all  interested 
I  in  bees.  Choice  bred,  pure  Italian  bees,  and  full 
i  colonies  a  specialty.  Comb  Foundation  of  a  superi- 
;  or  quality.    Send  for  sample.  9tfdb 

•  HIVES.   |gg4,   Sffii 


SEND  for  new  iiricc  list  of  supplies  for  the  apia- 
ry. Hives  by  the  lUO  in  flat  cheap,  and  best 
quality-.  Also  rakes  and  cradles.  White's  pat.  wire 
brace  rake,  Uest  an( 
by  the  dozen. 

A.  D.  BENHAM, 

OLIVET,        :        EATON  CO.,        :         MICH. 


nd  most  durable.    Send  for  price 


r.ort„ll„o.  y.  y.,  Auq.  J.T.  IHS'i. 

CYPRIANS  CONQUERED.-AU  summer  long  it 
has  been  "  whicD  and  t'utber"  with  me  and  the 
Cyprian  colony  of  bees  I  have  —  but  at  last  I  am 
"boss."  Bingdam's  Conqueror  Smoker  did  It.  If 
you  want  lots  of  smoke  just  at  the  right  time,  get  a 
Conqueror  Smoker  of  Bingham.    Respectfully, 

G.  M.  DooLirTLE. 


Mess.  Bingham  A  Uetherington : — 

DearSik. — I  received  those  Smokers  in  good  or- 
der, and  am  much  pleased  with  th(m,  and  the  im- 
provements, over  the  old  ones.  They  can  not  fail 
to  please  your  customers.  Thanks  lor  promptness. 
Yours  truly,—  J.  M.  Hibbard. 

Athens,  Ohio,  April  21, 1884. 


IPI^ICES : 

By  mail,  postpaid. 

Doctor  Smoker  (wide  shield) 'SVj  inch,  $3  00 

Conqueror  Smoker  (wide  shield) :(        "        17.5 

Large  Smoker  (wide  shield) g'/j     •'        150 

Extra  Smoker  (wide  shield) 2        "        125 

PlrtinSmoker 2        "        100 

Little  Wonder  Smoker l=i£      "  6.5 

Bingham  &  Hethering'n  Honey-Knife  3        "        115 
To  sell  again,  apply  for  dozen  or  half-dozen  rates. 
Address    T.  F.  BINGHAM,  P.  M.,  or 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 
9tfdb  ABRONI A,  MICH. 


i:STAJiT^ISHED  185S. 


HEADQUARTERS 

We  have  constantly  on  hand  a  large  stock 
of  Domestic  and  Imported  beeswax  in  original 
shape,  which  we  offer  to  manufacturers  of 
Comb  Foundation  at  lowest  prices.  Write 
to  us  for  prices.     Address 

K.  E(  KERMANN  &  WIl,!,, 
Beeswax  Bleachers  &  Befiners,  SYRACUSE,  N.  7. 
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BE  STJIESE 

To  send  a  postal  card  for  our  illustrated  catalog-ue  of 

Before  purchasing  elsewhere.  It  contains  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions  of  every  thing  new  and  desir- 
able in  an  apiary,  at  tUe  lowest  price. 

ZTALZAir    QVZSEZVS  6l  BEES. 

J    C.  SAYLES.  l-ll«l 

HARTFORD,      :      WASHINGTON  CO.,       :      WIS. 

FERRY'S  PRICE  LIST 

Of  Iiiiproved  Italian   BEES  and   QUEENS. 

1    May  I  June  |  July-Oct. 

Tested  queens 1*2  .50  |  $3  00  |  *1  6.-. 

Untested  queens I  I    1  00  I  90 

Hybrid  queens I    1  00  |       50  |  40 

Bees  per  pound I    2  00  1  30  I  90 

Bees  in  the  brood,  per  1000  |       4.5  |       25  i  18 

Send  for  Circidnr.  S.  C.  PERRV, 

8-ntfd  Portland,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 

BEE-KEEPERS^PPUES. 

It  will  ])u.\-  to  ^--('t  our  i)rici's  licfurf  inirchasing  sup- 
plies; good  Lanystroth  hi\es.  with  8-in.  cap  frames, 
in  the  flat,  60  cts.  each;  Langstroth  winter-protector, 
in  lots  of  50,  *;1.50  each;  small  lots,  #1.75,  all  in  the 
flat.  Manufactured  of  good  pine  lumber.  Work- 
manship unexcelled.  Crates,  Sections,  and  Founda- 
tion. WM.  O.  BURK,         8tfd 

Successor  to  Hiram  Roop.      Crystal,  Mont.  Co.,  Mich. 

JJuclei !    JIuclei ! 

Bright  Italians,  gentle  and  beautiful.  Will  send 
any  number  of  frames  desired  in  nucleus.  Tr>-  my 
half-colonies.  Better  than  a  new  swarm.  Terms 
reasonable.    Send  for  circular,  and  don't  forget  it. 

Dr.  A.  F.  C011L.TEK, 
5-12d  Lock  Bo.x  23],  Marissa,  St.  Clair  <'n..  111. 

mV-UND  AND  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  return  mail,  tested,  ?<2..50  each;  untested,  single 
queen,  $1.00;  six,  §5.50;  twelve,  $10.  Cook's  Manual 
of  the  Apiary,  cloth,  with  order  for  (lueens,  VH)  cts. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Z.    B..    GOOD, 

ll-tfdb.  Sparta,  "White  Co.,  Tenn. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
pi-ice  of  20  cents  each  insertion,  or  JP2.C0  per  year. 

$1.00  Queens. 

Names  iu»ertediu  tliisdcixirttnent  tliefiifit  time  leitli- 
out  charye.    After,  '2()c  eemh  insertioii,  or  $2.lM)  per  year. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  $1.00  each,  under  the  following 
conditions :  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  only  that  the  queen  1  e  i  ear- 
ed from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced 
to  lay  when  they  were  shipped.  They  also  agree  to 
return  the  money  at  anj'  time  when  customers  I  e- 
come  impatient  of  such  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 
Bear  in  mind,  that  he  who  sends  the  best  queens, 
put  up  most  neatlv  and  most  securely,  will  probably 
receive  the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warrant- 
ed and  tested  queens,  furnishe*  on  application  to 
any  of  the  parties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  imported 
queen-mother.  If  the  queen  arrives  dead,  nctify  us 
and  we  will  send  you  another.  Probably  none  will 
be  sent  for  $1.00  before  July  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If 
wanted  sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 
*A.I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  7tf 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  Ttfd 

*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O.  Ttfd 

*Wm.  Ballantine,  Sago,  Musk.  Co.,  O.  Ttfd 

*D.  G.  Edmiston,  Adi-ian,  Len.  Co.,  Mich.  9tfd 

*Thos.  H.  Trice,  New  Providence,  Mont.  Co..  Tenn. 

.5-15 
*D.  A.  McCord,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio.  5-15 

*Dr.  John  M.  Price,  Tampa,  Hillsboro  Co.,  Fla.  ,5-3 
*S.  G.  Wood,  Birmingham,  Jeff.  Co.,  Ala.  Ttfd 

*Jos.  Byrne,  Baton  Rouge,  E.  Baton  R.  Co.,  La.  T-5 
*J.  W.  Keeran,  106  Washington  St.,  Bloomington, 
McLean  Co..  111.    7-lT 
*W.  W.  Turner,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  T-5 

*S.  C.  Perrv,  Portland,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich.  9tfd 

C.  Weeks,  Clifton,  Wavne  Co.,  Tenn.  9-19 

Will  True,  Chadwell,  Clatsop  Co.,  Oregon.  9-T 

AV.  H.  Proctor,  Fair  Haven,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.  9-lT 
Jas.  Husband  &  Son,  Cairngorm,  Ont.,  Can.,  11-13 
A.  L.  Lindley,  Jordan,  Jay  Co.,  Ind.  11 

Theo.  G.  M'Gaw,  Monmouth,  Warren  Co.,  111.  11-21 


Kellogg  &  S( 
*D.  M.  Wcvl 


s,  P 
igbt. 


io  Center,  La  Salle  Co.,  111.  11 
w  Paris,  Elk.  Co.,  Ind.    lltfd 


Hive    Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon.  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La.  Ttfd 
M.  S.  West,  Flint,  (ienesee  Co.,  Mich.  1-24 

Apiarian  Supitl  v  Co.,  Wilton  Junction,  Mns.  Co.,  la. 

3-1 
C.  P.  Hish.  Petrolia,  Butler  Co..  Pa.  9-lT 


VANDERVORT 

COMB   FOUNDATION  kILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  piice  list. 
2tfdb  JNO.  VANDERVORT.  Laeeyville,  Pa. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


I  will  send  you  2  lbs.  of  bees  or  more  in  one  pack- 
age, for  $HK1  per  lb.  Hybrid  queens,  50  cts. ;  un- 
tested, $1.00,  all  this  month;  after,  .50  cts.  per  lb. 
Tested  (lueens  after  15th  of  June,  $1..50. 

I^.  L.  WZLLZAAZS, 

11-d.  VANCEBURG,  LEWIS  CO.,  KY. 


EARLY  BEES. 

BEES  0?  ALL  EIOTS  AT  PEIGES  TO   SUIT  PUKCHASESS.  AT 

ALL  SEASONS  OP  TEE  YEAE. 

After    'full/    1st,    iiltiiost    {/ii'en    airfii/, 

.\.  W.  CHENEY.  KANAWHA  FALLS,  W.  VA.  .5tfd 
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June 


JI0NEY  C0MMN. 


■      CITY  MARKETS. 

Detkoit.— Honey.— The  honey  market  is  still  life- 
less; g-ood  honey  is  quoted  at  16@]8c..  but  is  not 
wanted.    Beeswax.— 30@S5cts.  A.  B.  Weed. 

May  26,  188-1. ■ 

'  Boston. — Honey. — The  sale  of    honey  is    almost 
over,  and  we  are  olilised  to  sell  3-lb.  comb  for  1.5c. ; 
and  2Vi  and  2U  lb.  comb  from  10  to  12c.    No  1-lb.  in 
market.    Extracted,  8@10c.       Blake  &  Ripley, 
May  24, 1884.  57  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


Cleveland.— HoTiev.— There  is  a  continued  steady 
demand  for  1-lb.  sections  of  bestqtiality  atlSc. ;  2-lbs. 
not  so  active  at  17c.;  2d  qualities  are"  dull  at  any 
price.    Extracted  not  wanted.    Bee»wax,  3,5c. 

May  23,  1884.  A.  C.  Kkndel. 

115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


St.  Louis.— Hridfj/.—AVe  quote  to-day  as  follows: 
Extracted  honey  in  barrels,  7(^7' ^c;  in  small  cans, 
9®  10c.  There  is  vei-y  little  deinund  for  comb  honey. 
Same  in  good  order  would  hriiifi-  15c;  white-clover, 
18c.  Beeswax.- Stock  small,  and  in  good  demand. 
Sells  at  33@3.5c.  W.  T.  Anderson  &  &o.. 

May  26, 1884.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York.— Honey.- The  demand  is  falling  off 
extensively  for  both  comb  and  extracted,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  season  is  about  to  close.  We  make  no 
changes  in  our  quotations.  Beei^wax  is  very  scarce, 
and  sells  at  from  37  to  38c. 

May  34,  1884.  Thurber,  Whyland  &  Co., 

West  Broadway,  Keade  &  Hudson  Sts. 

New  York.— Honey. —  Honey  is  still  moving  off 
rapidly  for  this  time  of  the  year,  but  at  the  follow- 
ing low  prices.  We  quote  fancy  white  in  3  lb.  sec- 
tions, glassed,  13fr(14c;  fair  to  good,  ll@13c;  dark 
grades,  10@  12c.  No  one-pound  sections  in  this  mar- 
ket. Extracted  honey  in  kegs  and  small  bbls.,  8@9c. 
Bee»wax,  scarce,  360i38c. 

McCaul  &  Hildreth, 

May  36, 1884.  80  Hudson  St., 

Between  Woi-th  and  Leonard  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Kansas  City.— Ho?iey.— No  perceptible  abatement 
of  the  demand  for  choice  white  comb  in  1  and  2  It), 
sections  at  1.5(oil6c.,  but  dark  and  irregular  comb,  or 
even  choice  comb  in  any  but  clean,  mat,  and  uni- 
form packages,  goes  bi'gging  at  ]0(?(l;.'c.  Extracted, 
quiet  and  in  good  supi)l.\-.    Nominal  at  7ff'8'oc. 

Beeswax-.- Small  lot  sold  to-daj-  at  35  ets.  None  to 
speak  of  in  the  market.         Jerome  Twichell, 

May  22,  1884.    Honey  Depot  514  Walnut  St.,  K.  C. 


Milwaukee.— Honey.— The  demand  for  honey  is 
very  fair  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  now  (piote : 
1-lb.  sections,  choice,  15f"  Itic.  Ruling  jn'icc,  I5c'.;2-lli. 
sections,  choice.  I -1'"  Ific,  Interior  to  fair,  l^'o'c  i:>c. 
Extracted  in  cans,  wliite,  s'.di'.K-.  K.xtracted  in  cans 
or  pails,  dark,  Sfi/  S'  ,^■. 

Bersirnx  wanted  at  2S(?'30c. 

Will  you  jilease  call  attention  to  mj-  card  inclosed, 
which  shows  jou  that  1  have  removed  to  a  new 
place  of  business,  and  I  think  facilities  for  selling- 
honey  and  productions  generally  are  increased? 

May  16, 1884.  A.  V.  Bishop. 

142  West  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Chicaoo.— Hooey.— The  supply  of  comb  honey  is 
very  light,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
choice  comb  to  come  forward.  Choice  white  comb 
in  1-lb.  sections  brings  IKc.  Anythingshoit  of  choice 
is  worth  12fel.5c.  Extracted  Jldnvu.—Thvvv  is  ([uite 
a  large  amount  here,  anddemand  is  \iny  liglit.  Pur- 
chasers refuse  to  pay  over  7  ets.  for  nnmufacturing 
purposes.  Sugar  is  used  instead  of  honey  at  pres- 
ent prices,  a  good  article  of  cane  sugar  being  pur- 
chasable at  6  ets.  per  lb. 

Beeswax  In  demand  at  37  ets.  for  prime  yellow ; 
3C@33  ets.  for  off  color,  etc.  K.  A.  Burnett, 

May  23, 1884.       No.  161  South  Water  St.,  Chicago.  . 


REVERSIBLE -FRAME     HIVES, 

T717-HITE    DBASSWOOD   SECTIONS^. 

SEND  FOB  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 
5-1-96.  0.  J.  HETHEEINOTON,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  BRIGHT-BAND  APIARY. 

I  CAN  now  command  500  colonies  in  the  queen 
business,  if  necessary.  My  intention  is  to  pro- 
duce queens  not  excelled  by  any.  Price,  untest- 
ed, but  laying,  in  May,  $1.00  each;  90  cents  each 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  Tested  queens,  any  time, 
$1.50.  The  above  are  from  imported  Italian  queens ; 
queens  bred  Irom  Kingsley's  improved  bees,  same 
price.  Kingsley's  improved  bee  is  simply  a  cross 
between  the  Cyprian,  Italian,  and  Holy-Land  bees; 
and  in  reality  they  are  ahead  of  any  race,  both  for 
color  and  honey-gathering  propensities.  Sample 
live  workers  sent  for  3  cents  to  pay  postage. 

All    orders    promptly  attended  to  ;    safe  arrival 
guaranteed;  full  directions  sent  with  each  queen. 
Make  money  orders  payable  at  Shrevepoi-t. 
Address  CHAS.  KINGSLEY, 

lOtfdb  Benton,  Bossier  Par.,  La. 


A  BARCAIN  IN  SECTIONS! 

Our  stoclt  of  6  to  L.  frame  one-piece  sections,  made 
with  the  square-cut  groove,  we  will  sell  at  the  low 
price  of  $4.00  per  thousand.  As  good  sections  can 
not  be  bought  at  any  other  factoi-v  for  less  than 
$5.00  per  thousand, 
n-btfd. 


BEELIN  FEUIT-EOZ  CO.,  Berlin  Hights, 


From  the  Ashes ! 

We  wish  to  state  to  our  friends  that  we  shall  be 
ready  to  resume  operations  in  the  manufacture  of 
apiarian  supplies  on  the  1st  of  .Tune,  1884.  Our  capac- 
ity for  making  one-piece  sections,  4'.i.\4'.],,  will  be 
3.5,000  daily.  E.  S.  MILLER  &  BRO., 

Dryden,  Lapeer  Co.,  Mich. 


ITALIAN  AND  HOLY-LAND  QUEENS. 

Fine  Queens  a  specialty,  bred  from  imported  and 
selected  stock.  Bees  by  pound;  nuclei  or  full  colo- 
nies.   Send  for  circular  to 

W.  B.  COaaESKALL,  SU7T., 

HILL  SIDE  APIARY, 

Summit.      -      Union  Co..      -      Ne-wr  Jersey. 

11-13-d. 


TTALIAN  QUEENS  $1.00  each;  $10.00  per  dozen, 
i  Two-stoi-y  nuclei,  with  queens,  sent  in  one  box 
by   express,  for  $8.00.    Now    ready. 

W.  H.  PROCTOR, 
11.  Fairhaven,  VI. 


For  Sale. 


Pure  Italian  Oueens%  Bees 

FIVE-FEAME  (Langstroth  Frame)  COLONIES 

A  specialty.  Five  bright  new  combs,  wired  in,  cov- 
ered with  young  liees,  tilled  with  lirood  and  stores 
with  a  ]iure  youny  lertile  Italian  (luccn.  My<|U('(-ns 
are  cai-et'ully  hied  from  best  ini]i(irt('<l  and  lioincbred 
stock.  Bees  gentle,  intlustrious,  and  hcautitiil;  l)et- 
ter  than  a  natural  swarm.  I  was  awarded  tirst  i)re- 
mium  at  St.  Louis  Fair  last  fall  over  quite  a  number 
of  worthy  competitors  for  best  Italian  queens  and 
bees.    Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

\riLl.IAin    I<ITTLE, 
5-7  9  11-13  15d  ITIarlssa,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ills. 


STEAM  BEE-HIVE  FACTORY 

OF    THE    \?VEST. 

Hives  and  sections  of  all  kinds.  Italian  Bees,  Col- 
ony or  nuclei;  Comb  Foundation,  Smokers,  Extract- 
ors. Best  and  cheapest  Saw-Mandrel  made;  Bab- 
bitt boxes  all  complete,  30  inches  long,  $6.00.  All 
Supplies  very  low  for  cash.  E.  Y.  PERKINS, 
;m;M  Jefferson,  Greene  Co.,  Iowa. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 
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TERMS:  81. 00  Per  Annum,  IN  ADVANCE  ;1    T?  n+ ^'Ul-:  nT.  ^^    V-i/i       7  i?'7  ^    f    Clubs  to  different  postoffioes,  not  less 
8Copiesfor$1.90;3for$2.75;5forS4.00i    -Zl/ittt'C/t'i'O/Z'tJCt/    Lib      jt  O  /  t)  .  I  than 90 cts.  each.     Sent  postpaid, in  the 

""  '      - J  U.  S.  and  Canadas.    To  all  other  t-oun- 

\  PUBLISHED  SEMI-MONTHLY  BY  <  ,ries  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  18c 

J  A.  I.  EOOT,  MEDIXA.  OHIO.  lFh^l'{i':V''.!?.!'4lcpI??il^r°^yi;i"'°'  "' 


10  or  more,  75  cts.  each.  Single  Number, 
5  cts.  Additions  to  clubs  may  be  made 
at  club  rates.  Above  are  all  to  be  sent 
to  ONE  POSTOFFICB. 


NOTES  FBOM    THE    BANNER    APIARY. 

NO.  55. 

SEPARATOHS,  HONEY-BOAKDS,  AND   L.  FHAMES. 

fRIEND  ROOT,  you  say  that  you  did  not  know 
that  it  had  been  repeatedly  proven  that  sepa- 
rators could  be  dispensed  with.  Now,  aside 
from  private  reports,  did  you  not  note,  in  the 
report  of  the  Northwestern  Convention,  held 
last  fall  at  Chicago,  that  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers could  dispense  with  separators? 

You  say  that  the  Heddon  honey-board  is  a  great 
deal  thicker  than  the  perforated  zinc.  As  used,  the 
zinc  raises  the  sections  about  .5-16,  and  the  Heddon 
honey-board  about' '4  of  an  Inch  higher;  that  is  not 
a  "  great  deal,"  is  it?  I  have  used  both,  and  was  un- 
able to  detect  any  difference  in  the  amount  of  honey 
stored. 

You  say,  "  Now,  when  we  use  an  L.  frame  to  get 
our  surplus  boxes  close  to  the  brood-frame,  why 
should  we  put  in  a  wooden  honey-board  and  two 
bee-spaces  besides,  to  push  the  boxes  away  otT 
ag:ain?"  I  was  not  aware,  that  by  the  use  of  the  L. 
frame  we  mulCL  g'et  our  surplus  boxes  any  closer  to 
the  brood-frames.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  the 
L.  frame  is  used  because  it  secures  the  brood-nest 
in  a  flattened  instead  of  a  globular  shape,  thus  se- 
curing a  larger  top  surface  for  boxes,  and  also  in- 
ducing the  bees,  in  their  desire  to  keep  their  combs 
in  a  globular  shape,  to  more  readily  enter  and  store 
honey  in  the  boxes  placed  over  the  brood-nest.  We 
do  not  put  in  a  honey-board  simply  "  to  push  the  sur- 
plus boxes  away  off  again,"  but  to  prevent  the  build- 


ing of  brace-combs  between  the  brood-frames  and 
the  sections,  and,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  put 
to  the  further  use  of  keeping  the  (lueen  in  her  prop- 
er "  sphere."  You  say,  that  you  do  not  think  that 
you  should  use  the  perforated  zinc  in  the  produc- 
tion of  comb  honey,  and  I  will  admit  that,  with  some 
systems  of  management,  I  should  consider  the  zinc 
unnecessary. 

LOSS   OF  BEES   IN   A   CLAMP. 

Last  fall  a  large  proportion  of  our  bees  were  fed 
sugar.  Five  colonies  were  left  unprotected  upon 
their  summer  stands,  10  packed  with  chaff  and  saw- 
dust in  dry-goods  boxes,  13  placed  in  the  cellar,  and 
57  buried  in  a  clamp.  One  colony  left  unprotected 
died  of  dysentery;  about  one-half  of  its  stores  was 
honey;  the  other  half,  sugar.  It  was  the  only  col- 
ony that  elustcrcd  on  the  upper  part  of  the  combs, 
where  was  the  honey,  and,  it  is  to  this  that  I  attrib- 
ute the  (l.sscntery.  One  other  unprotected  colony 
star\ed  in  one  end  of  the  hive,  with  plenty  of  food 
in  the  oi)i)osite  end.  One  other  strong  colony,  with 
nothing  except  sugar  in  its  combs,  perished  by 
inches,  so  to  speak.  The  bees  between  the  outside 
combs  perished  first,  starved,  or  froze,  or  perhaps 
both,  I  don't  know;  I  only  know  that  they  were 
found  dead  between  the  combs.  Then  the  bees  be- 
tween the  next  space  would  be  found  dead;  and 
this  continued,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  dysen- 
tery, until  the  colony  was  dead.  The  other  two  col- 
onies had  about  one-third  sugar  stores.  They  lived 
through  until  spring,  but  were  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers.  Finally  one  dwindled  away  to  nothing, 
and  the  other  became  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  it 
was  united  with  a  queenless  colony.    For  several 
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years  I  have  experimented  by  leaving-  a  few  colo- 
nies unprotected,  but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  pro- 
tection, in  my  apiary,  is  beneficial.  In  only  one 
winter,  and  that  was  an  open  one,  have  the  unpro- 
tected colonies  wintered  as  well  as  those  that  were 
protected,  and  in  that  winter  they  fared  no  better 
than  the  protected  ones;  while  in  severe  winters 
they  have  either  perished  outrig-ht  or  been  terribly 
weakened.  The  colonies  that  were  packed  came 
through  without  loss.  Those  having-  sugar  stores 
entirely,  showed  but  little  disposition  to  fly;  and 
when  they  did  fly  they  scarcely  specked  the  snow; 
those  having  part  sug-ar  specked  the  snow  a  little, 
while  those  with  natural  stores  showed  slight  traces 
of  dysentery,  but  not  enough  to  injure  the  colonies. 
Those  in  the  cellar  came  through  in  pretty  good 
condition.  Two  colonies,  whose  stores  were  largely 
honey,  died  of  dysentery;  others  having  about  an 
equal  portion  each  of  honey  and  sugar  had  suffered 
slightly  from  dysentery,  while  those  having  nothing 
except  sugar  were  free  from  it. 

As  I  had  previously  had  such  excellent  success  in 
wintering  bees  in  clamps,  and  as  the  bees  in  the 
cellar  and  those  that  were  protected  were  wintering 
so  finely,  I  expected  to  find  nearly  every  colony  in 
the  clamp  alive.  Never  was  I  more  mistaken,  and 
never  did  I  meet  a  more  severe  apiarian  disapjioint- 
ment,  as,  when  I  opened  the  clamp,  and  took  there- 
fi'om,  colony  after  colony,  dead.  But  few  colonies 
showed  signs  of  dysentery  —  those  having  natural 
stores  —  the  majority  being  dry,  clean,  and  healthy 
looking  (?),  but  decul.  I  think  I  put  too  many  colo- 
nies into  one  clamp,  and  covei'ed  them  too  deeply. 
Many  of  the  hives  were  almost  destitute  of  bees,  the 
bees  having  crawled  out  of  them;  in  others  the  bees 
were  clustered  perfectly  natural  in  the  hive,  but 
dead.  There  were  16  hives  containing  live  bees;  but 
in  every  hive  that  contained  no  brood,  and  there 
were  only  five  or  six  that  did,  the  bees  at  once  balled 
and  killed  their  queens.  From  85  colonies  we  have 
left  only  2.5;  and  as  luck,  or  fate,  would  have  it, 
these  are  all  pure  Italians;  and  as  the  bees  that  I 
have  bought  are  pure  Italians,  the  prospects  now 
are  that  I  can  again  indulge  in  that  pastime  that  has 
become  almost  "second  nature"  to  me;  viz.,  rear- 
ing Italian  queens  for  the  market. 

A  bee-keeper  living  a  few  miles  from  here  buried 
a  large  number  in  a  clamp,  and  took  them  all  out 
dead;  another  living  near  him  buried  three,  and 
thej^  came  through  all  right.  I  should  not  now  ad- 
vise putting  more  than  2.5  colonies  in  one  clamp,  nor 
burying  them  deeper  than  18  inches. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  "  (lur  Clear- 
ing," the  home  of  Cyula  Linswik  and  her  sister. 
They  were  again  successful,  last  winter,  in  winter- 
ing 62  colonies  without  loss,  and  I  bought  and 
brought  home  with  me  25  of  their  best  colonies. 
They  prepare  their  bees  for  winter  by  packing  them 
with  chaff  in  large  boxes;  and  during  12  years  of 
bee-keeping  they  have  lost  only  17  colonics;  15  one 
winter,  and  two  another,  and  they  attribute  their 
loss  to  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  pack  their 
bees,  in  that  particular  season,  until  it  was  so  late 
that  there  was  frost  inside  the  hives. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Rogersville,  Mich.,  May  1,  1884. 

In  regard  to  the  zinc  lioney-boards  compar- 
ed with  the  wooden  ones,  if  "there  is  only  one- 
fourtli  inch  difference,  I  confess  that  tliat 
would  not  be  much  of  an  objection.  With 
the  wooden  frames,  and  no  lionev-board  of 


any  kind,  we  get  still  nearer  to  the  brood- 
nest.— In  regard  to  the  last  part  of  your  let- 
ter, friend  IL.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  I 
can  so  heartily  agree  with  your  conclusions. 
Some  years  ago  1  came  to  tli'e  conclusion  that 
for  me,  outdoor  wintering  in  chaff  hives  was 
by  all  means  the  safest  way,  take  our  winters 
as  they  come.  My  experience  has  also  been 
like  yovu-s  in  regard  to  sugar  feeding,  unless 
it  is  the  past  winter.  Our  wliole  apiary  came 
through  to  the  first  of  May,  bright  and  strong, 
with  no  dwindling  anywliere,  and  we  have 
now  more  bees  than  Ave  have  ever  owned  be- 
fore in  the  Avorld.  although  perhaps  not  as 
many  hives  numerically.  I  am  sorry  indeed 
to  hear  of  your  great  loss  when  most  of  the 
rest  have  wintered  fo  successfully. 


DEATH    FKOM    BEE-STINGS. 

HOW  SHALL  DANOEROUS  CASES  BE  TREATED? 

WILL  answer  a  part  of  the  question  of  W.  W. 
:f    Edwards,  asked  in  your  May  No.,  on  bee-stings. 


I  will  not  discuss  now,  physiologically,  bee- 
stings, but  simply  the  treatment.  I  will  give  a 
typical  case.  Some  20  years  ago  I  was  called  in 
great  haste  to  visit  Miss  M.,  a  young  lady  of  about  16 
years,  a  strong,  healthy  girl;  had  been  stung  once  on 
arm,  not  more  than  20  minutes  previously.  I  found 
the  patient  on  the  lounge,  with  head  elevated,  being 
fanned  vigorously,  struggling  for  breath;  entire 
body  was  greatly  swollen.  All  clothing  fitting  about 
her  waist,  arms,  and  limbs,  had  to  be  cut  off'.  The 
pulse  was  rapid,  and  therefore  could  not  well  be 
counted,  temperature  falling;  extremities  cold  and 
clammy;  deglutition  very  difficult.  I  gave  rum  and 
hot  water  and  sugar  (hot  application  externally)  as 
fast  as  could  be  taken;  one-half  pint  was  taken 
within  20  minutes;  spirits  of  ammonia  given  moi'e 
particularly  to  stimulate  the  heart's  action.  The 
more  severe  symptoms  yielded  to  the  stimulants, 
and  a  decided  improvement  was  manifest  within 
one-half  hour  from  the  time  I  was  first  called. 
Stimulate  in  every  case,  and  you  will  hit  right  in  99 
out  of  every  100  cases.  W.  C.  Bailey.  ' 

Chatham,  N.  Y.,  May  22, 1884. 

Quite  a  number  have  responded  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  among  them  several  physicians  ;  and 
the  treatniciil  almost  invariably  recom- 
mended is  heavy  doses  of  alcoholic  liquors — 
the  poison  of  the  alcohol  counteracting  the 
poison  from  the  sting.  This  is  an  old  remedy, 
and,  of  course,  it  has  been  used  extensively 
for  snake-bites  and  other  similar  poisons.  I 
confess  I  feel  greatly  troubled  at  the  turn  the 
matter  has  taken,  a'nd  pevlia])s  some  of  the 
friends  may  tliink  J  am  a  little  fanatical  when 
1  suggest  that,  even  tliough  life  is  saved  oc- 
casionally by  getting  the  i)atient  partially  in- 
toxicated", I  "am  afraid  that,  in  tlie  long  run, 
the  remedy  will  be  woise  than  the  disease. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  decision  should  be 
that  whisky,  rum,  or  something  equivalent, 
were  the  best  specific  in  such  cases,  the  con- 
clusion would  be,  that  every  bee-keeper 
should  keep  a  bottle  handy  for  emergency. 

The  next  question  is,  who  shall  decide  just 
how  alarming  the  symptoms  should  be  to 
Avari-ant  administering  the  medicine  V  Bee- 
stings often  for  a  few  minutes  produce  such 
an  eifect  as  to  frighten  the  one  stung,  and  may 
be  the  bystanders;  but  as  a  general  thing  it  will 
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pass  off  in  a  little  while  by  itself.  If  a  heavy 
dose  of  liquor  were  acliiiiiiistered.  it  would 
doubtless  receive  the  {-redit,  where  the  patient 
would  have  done  just  as  well  without  it ;  and 
who  knows  but  that  an  appetite  for  the  in- 
toxicant may  not  result  in  carrying  him  to  a 
drunkard's  graver* 

It  is  not  very  long  since  that  a  friend  of 
mhie  told  me  he  had  tried  so  many  times  to 
break  away  from  this  habit,  that  he  did  not 
believe  he  "had  the  heart  to  try  again,  and 
that  the  first  taste  he  ever  got  of  it  A\as  when 
it  was  advised  by  the  doctors  when  he  was  in 
the  army.  He  is  now  in  his  grave,  the  victim 
of  intemperance.  Would  he  not  better  have 
died  in  the  army  for  the  lack  of  it?  Of  course, 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  lie  would  have  died 
without  it.  At  one  time  during  the  Rebel- 
lion, whisky  was  administered  to  soldiers  be- 
cause they  "got  stung  badly.  In  a  little  while 
the  number  of  boys  who  apphed  for  whisky 
because  they  got  stung(?)  began  to  look  sus- 
picious, and  it  was  found  they  got  stung  on 
purpose.  What  proportion  of  deaths  would 
result  from  bee-stings,  compared  with  those 
that  result  from  whisky ?  This  is  a  pretty 
'■•grave'"'  question,  andt  confess  1  should  like 
some  other  remedy. 


CLAKK'S  COLD -BLAST  SMOKER. 

Alil.   ABOUT   HOAV  TO  MAKE  THK.M. 

HE  trade  that  has  now  started  on  these 
smokers  is  simply  wonderful.  Wlien 
1  made  mention  that  we  sold  ten. 
thousand  dining  the  summer  of  ISSo  I 
thought  it  was  a  iM';'ttyl)ig thing;  l)ut, 
dear  friends,  we  have  sold  twice  ten  thousand 
already  in  1881.  Orders  for  lUU  are  (pute 
common.  In  running  over  the  letters  for 
the  mailing-clerks,  freciuently  half  a  dozen. 
one  after  the  other,  will  be  for  smokers,  and 
they  are  called  by  all  sorts  of  names,  some- 
body having  seen  one  at  liis  neiglibor's  and 
wanting  one  like  it.  Yesterday  one  of  the 
clerks  came  to  me  and  wanted  tl)  know  what 
a  man  meant  l)y  sending  foi'  a  '•  l):^e-tamer." 
'■Why.'"  said  I,  "  that  is  i»lain  English;  he 
wants  a  smoker. ■■  Now.  altliough  smokers 
are  not  as  bulky  goods  as  sections,  and  there- 
fore there  may  not  be  so  much  of  a  i-eascm 
why  they  should  be  fuiiiished  at  dilt'erent 
points  that  supply-dealers  should  make  theii 
own;  still  a  great'many  who  furnish  siqiiilies 
may  make  their  own  smokers  at  (piite  a  little 
saving  of  expense,  besides  ship})ing  e\i)enses, 
for  tliey  are  rather  bulky  g(,o(ls  to  sliip,  al- 
though" ni)t  very  heavy.  For  tlie  henetit  of 
such,  or  any  who  may  like  to  make  smokers, 
rainy  days  and  dull  seasons  of  tlio  year,  we 
give  the  following  particul.u-s  in  regard  to 
their  manufacture : 

The  first  thing  to  make  is  tlie  bellows. 
Two  pieces  of  l)()ard,  as  sliown  in  the  cut  l)e- 
low,  are  used  for  this. 


These  boards  are  about  6i  long  and  41  wide. 
The  thickness  is  about  I,  or  as  thick  as  can  be 
planed  nicely  when  two  are  got  out  of  an 
inch  board.  "The  lumber  usually  preferred  is 
basswood,  because  it  is  light,  and  not  apt  to 
split.  Where  smokers  are  to  l)e  made  by  the 
quantity  I  would  cut  the  inch  boards  into 
lengths" of  ti  or  8  feet,  split  them  up  4  or  .5  in. 
wide,  as  tlie  case  may  l)e,  split  lliem  edge- 
wise, and  plane  the  pieces  on  both  sides.  We 
put  them  in  bundles  i)recisely  as  we  do  the 
stuff  for  four-piece  section  l)Oxes,  using  the 
same  iron  clamps.  When  clamped,  bolts  are  to 
be  cut  off  (as  in  making  sections)  with  a  saw 
large  enough  to  go  through.  If  no  such  saw 
is  at  hand,  tliey  may  be  cut  in  from  each  side. 
After  the  l)olts  are  cut,  a  corner  is  to  be  tak- 
en off,  as  shown  in  the  cut  above. 

When  the  corners  of  the  liolts  are  off,  the 
whole  bolt  is  to  be  nicelv  sandpapered,  and 
the  edges  of  the  board  phiiied.  so  that  each 
board  is  hnished  nicely  when  taken  out  of  the 
clamp.  Just  half  of  the  boards  are  to  have  a 
slanting  .1-inch  liole  liored  in  them,  to  put  in 
the  blast-tube,  and  the  other  half  are  to  have 
U-inch  lioles  tor  the  valves,  to  admit  air.  By 
far  the  cheai)est  way  to  bore  the  latter  is 
while  the  l)oards  are  all  clamped  together. 
Have  a  long  l)it  that  will  bore  clean  and 
smooth,  and'decide,  bv  measuring,  when  it  is 
through  just  half  tlie  boards.  In  this  way  it 
takes'but  little  time  to  get  the  boards  ready 
for  a  thousand  smokers,  for  they  are  never 
liandled  singlv  at  all. 

For  tlie  leather,  vou  want  some  smooth, 
soft  sheep-skin,  and  "the  piece  needed  for  the 
bellows  is  I'lif  inches  long  by  3i  wide,  in  the 
middle,  and  tjradualh-  tapers  to  only  i  inch 
in  width  at  eacli  end.  You  will  also  want 
some  strips  i  inch  wide,  and  as  long  as  these 
pieces,  for  a  binding,  when  the  leather  is 
tacked  to  the  boards.  The  whole  of  the  leath- 
er for  a  smoker  should  not  cost  to  exceed  10 
cents,  for  we  c;ui  get  a  whole  piece  large 
enough  to  make  eight  or  ten  smokers  for  only 
7.5  cts.  Besides  the  tacks,  the  leather  should 
be  fastened  to  the  wood  with  glue,  to  get  an 
air-tiii-ht  joint.  The  valves  are  simply  pieces 
of  soft  leather  tackeil  over  the  little  square 
boards  that  cover  tlie  hole.  In  making  bel- 
lows there  will  be  fragments  of  leather  left 
that  will  do  for  nothing  else  than  the  valve. 

SPPaX<}  FOR  OPEXIXG  THE  liKLLOAVS. 

This  is  made  of  coppered  iron  wire  No.  11. 
The  wire  is  made  into  straight  rods  by  ma- 
chinery, and  each  rod  sliould  be  26i  long. 
Thev  are  bent  in  a  lathe  as  shown  in  cut. 


liOARDS    FOR    3IAK1NG      SMOKEU-BELLOWS. 


THE     SPR1N( 


IS    PUT     ON     THE 


UELLOWS. 

Each  arm  of  the  sibling  is  fastened  to  the 
bellows  bv  a  little  wire  staple.  In  the  tigure 
the  sin-ing  is  sliown  held  by  part  of  a  wrought- 
iron  butt.  We  liiid  these  staples  to  do  just 
as?  well.    AVe  have  never  known  this  kind  of 
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spring  to  break,  for  the  spring  comes  on 
such  a  length  of  wire  that  it  is  not  severe  at 
any  point. 

Bend  your  springs  so  that  the  boards  will 
come  lip  promptly  as  far  as  the  leather  will 
allow.  To  make  a  neat  job.  you  should  put 
on  the  leatliei'  with  wire  nails.  aV)Out  five- 
eighths  in  length.  Put  the  l)oards  closely  to- 
gether at  the  eu:]  where  the  hinge  is,  and  "tack 
one  end  of  your  long  piece  of  leather.  The 
l)oards  should  be  separated  at  the  other  ends, 
as  far  as  the  width  of  the  leather  will  allow. 
Draw  the  leather  close  up  to  the  wood,  and 
tack  at  intervals.  Now  tack  the  i-inch  strip 
on  for  a  binding.  If  you  wish  a  ])retty  job, 
use  red  morocco  for  this  last.  When"  your 
tacks  are  all  in  (I  would  drive  them  a  little 
more  tlian  half  an  inch  ai)art)  you  are  ready 
to  pai-e  oft'  the  surplus  leather  with  a  very 
sliai})  knife.  Finish  off  every  thing  neatly 
with  sandi)ai)er.  and  your  bellows  is  done. 
The  leather  has  cost  uslO  cts.,  the  two  Itoards 
possibly  o  cts.,  and  the  si)ring  5  cts.  more. 
Allowing  o  cts.  for  your  time  in  tacking  on 
the  leather  and  saiidpapering,  you  have  a 
good  bellows  for  25  cts.  For  this  price  it 
should  be  as  good  as  any  thing  in  the  market. 

IIOAV    TO    MAKE    THE    TIN   CASE   FOR    FUEL. 

For  these  cases  we  want  a  nice  quality  of 
IX  tin,  20  in.  square.  Now  draw  a  circl'e  as 
large  as  can  be  drawn  on  this  sheet.  We 
make  them  19i  in  diameter.  In  the  center 
of  this  circle,  or  disc,  with  a  hollow  punch 
cut  out  a  piece  3  inches  in  diameter.  Now 
cut  the  circle  into  four  equal  pieces,  and  you 
have  enough  for  four  cases  for  fuel.  This 
piece  or  blank  is  shown  in  fig.  1  lielow: 
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THE      TINAVORK      USED      FOR     COLD  -  BLAST 
SMOKER. 

Before  folding  those  blanks  up  into  cone- 
shaped  cups,  you  will  have  to  snip  oft  the  cor- 
ners, which  our  engravers  failed  to  do.  The 
blanks  should  be  put  through  the  rollers  so 
as  to  fold  them  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  that  tliey  may  roll  up  smoothly  and 
evenly  when  formed  and  locked  together 
finally. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  blank  of  which  the  curved 
spout  is  made.  It  is  formed  up,  lapped  at 
the  joint,  and  soldered,  and  tlie  tube  then 
bent  in  a  curve  while  a  tapering  rod  of  lead 
is  inside  of  it. 

The  blast-tvibe  is  made  of  tin,  tapering  like 
the  spout  of  an  oil-can.  It  is  made  jiist  as 
large,  at  the  large  end,  as  it  can  be.  and  be 
driven  into  the  board.  The  inside  is  then 
Inirnished  down  hard  and  close  to  the  wood, 
making  it  firm  and  air-tight,  and  then  secur- 
ed by  a  couy)le  of  heavy  annealed  tacks,  driv- 
en through  the  tin  and  wood,  and  clinched. 

Fig.  Sis  the  l)ottom.  with  door  B  attached 


by  a  rivet  C.  The  door  is  made  by  cutting 
in  two  a  circular  piece  like  the  bottom,  each 
piece  making  two  doors.  The  piece  A  is 
formed  of  a  strip  Uxr)!,  locked  into  the 
semi-circular  piece  on  one  edge,  and  folded 
on  the  other  edge.  The  end  that  extends  be- 
>()nd  is  turned  up  so  as  to  catch  on  the  bottom 
of  the  fii-e-case,  to  hold  the  door  securely. 

Fig.  5  is  the  piece  of  tin  that  comes  out  of 
the  door  B.  It  is  punched  full  of  |  holes. 
The  edges  are  then  turned  over  to  make  it 
strong,  and  it  is  siiapiied  into  the  bead,  seen 
in  the  fuel-case  just  back  of  where  the  bent 
air-tul)e  entei-s,  forming  tlie  grate  to  hold 
the  fuel. 

The  fuel-case  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
bellows  l)y  means  of  four  screws,  No.  8,  H 
inches  in'length.  To  hold  the  case  up  the 
right  height  from  the  wood,  four  tin  tubes 
ai'e  put  over  the  screws  before  they  are  tiu'ned 
down  into  the  wood.  These  'tubes  are 
made  of  pieces  of  tin,  1  inch  square.  They 
are  rolled  up  with  a  little  steel  rod  having  a 
crank  on  the  end.  A  groove  in  this  steel  rod 
catches  the  end  of  the  tin,  which  is  inserted 
through  an  opening  in  a  cylinder  in  which 
the  rod  revolves,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
roll  the  tubes  quite  rapidly. 

Almost  any  tinsmith  lias  the  tools  necessa- 
ry for  making  the  tinwork,  and  if  you  show 
him  this  description  he  will  readily  under- 
stand it.  In  our  business  we  have  a  pair  of 
squaring  shears  that  cut  the  large  circles  by 
a  single  turn  of  a  crank,  and  they  are  cut  in 
quarters  by  a  pair  of  tinner's  scpiaring shears. 
The  holes  for  the  »k)or  are  also  cut  by  a  foot- 
])Ower  press,  and  the  lu)les  in  the  blank  sheet 
for  the  screws  and  blast-tube  are  also  cut  by 
one  operation  by  the  foot-power  press. 


THE    CYPRUS    APIARY. 

SOMETHING  RIGHT  FROM  OUR  OLD   FRIEND   BENTON 
HIMSELF  ON  THE  ISLE  OF  CYPRUS. 

z  FEW  words  from  the  native  land  of  the  Cyp- 
rian bee  may  not  prove  unwelcome  to  many 
of  my  countrymen.  As  perhaps  may  be 
known  to  some,  it  was  quite  impossible  last 
year,  owing  to  cholera  in  the  East,  and  con- 
sequent quarantine  i-egulations,  which  caused  the 
greatest  irregularity  in  steamers  plying  in  these 
waters,  to  obtain  any  considerable  number  of  queens 
direct  from  Cyprus.  I  did  get  a  few;  but  owing  to 
delays  on  the  way,  the  shipments  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful, and  I  was  obliged  to  disappoint  many  Euro- 
pean customers  who  didn't  seem  to  understand  why 
cholera  should  affect  the  exportation  of  bees.  After 
deliberating  the  matter  sometime,  I  concluded  that, 
as  it  seemed  so  uncertain  whether  I  could  get  a 
supply  of  queens  from  Cyprus  during  the  season  of 
1884  or  not,  without  personally  securing  them,  and 
as  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  that  we  should  continue 
the  importation  of  these  valuable  bees,  I  would 
venture  upon  another  journey  to  the  East,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  about  these  objects.  I  will  not 
deny,  that  I  hoped  the  journey  might  be  made  re- 
munerative also,  which  hope  I  regard  as  a  ])erfectly 
legitimate  and  proper  one,  and  I  desire  most  em- 
))hatically  to  say  that  this  hope  of  financial  gain  was 
by  no  means  the  sole  thing  which  actuated  me,  the 
unjust  accusation  of  at  least  one  New-York  bee- 
keeper to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  can  truth- 
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fully  say,  I  have  never  knowingly  misrepresented 
any  race  of  bees,  or  expressed  any  opinions  con- 
cerning any  race,  which  were  not  honest  opinions, 
derived  from  a  careful  effort  to  arrive  at  the  real 
worth  of  the  race  in  question.  Should  any  one  for 
a  moment  suppose  that,  through  the  sale  of  queens 
of  any  race  whatever  I  ever  gained  any  considerable 
sums  of  money,  he  is  most  decidedly  mistaken;  for, 
had  I  stuck  to  my  original  occupation,  that  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  kept  a  few  hives  of  bees  for 
honey,  or  had  devoted  my  time  to  honey-raising  ex- 
clusively, I  would  have  been  much  better  off  finan- 
cially than  I  now  am.  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  in- 
sist that  whatever  statements  I  make  regarding  any 
race  of  bees  are  actuated  by  a  disposition  to  make 
known  the  plain  convictions  which  have  forced 
themselves  upon  my  mind  during  my  experience 
with  various  races. 

I  know  of  a  race  of  bees  that  is  likely  to  please 
the  majority,  at  least,  of  the  bee-keepers  of  America, 
and  that  I  can  supply  with  facility;  but  if  any  one 
were  to  ask  for  my  candid  opinion  of  this  race,  as 
compared  with  Cyprians,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
give  the  preference  to  the  Cyprians;  yet  I  would 
not  mean  to  say  thereby  that  the  Cyprians  have  no 
faults,  nor  that  the  other  bees  are  not  good  ones. 
Side  by  side  in  the  same  apiary  last  year,  I  found 
that,  during  a  good  harvest,  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  honey  gathered  by  strong  stocks  of  Car- 
niolans  and  equally  strong  stocks  of  Cyprians  was 
only  slightly  in  favor  of  the  latter;  but  as  soon  as 
the  harvest  slackened,  the  difference  was  verj'  ap- 
parent. The  Carniolans  lost  courage,  and  not  only 
consumed  the  stores  they  happened  to  have,  but 
went  on  robbing  excursions.  Madequeenless  then, 
they  did  not  defend  their  hives  well,  but  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  plunderers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ener- 
getic Cyprians  were  doubly  vigilant  in  keeping  oft' 
robbers,  scarcely  ever  allowing  one  to  alight  at  the 
entrance,  and  often  they  sprang,  apparently,  into 
the  air  a  foot  to  catch  the  marauders.  There  was 
no  earthly  use  for  robbers  to  attempt  to  gain  an 
entrance  into  a  hive  of  Cyprians.  After  the  first 
disappointment  at  the  check  in  the  honey-flow  thej- 
kept  steadily  at  woi-k  bringing  what  honey  and 
pollen  they  could  find,  and  continued  rearing  brood; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  that  when  they  were  carrying,  for 
their  strength  in  population,  double  the  amount  of 
brood  that  Italians  and  Carniolans  had,  they  were 
daily  gaining  in  surplus  stores  of  honey  and  pollen. 
Cj-prians  and  Syrians  furnish  me  the  most  honey, 
and  that  is  what  I  presume  most  people  keep  bees 
for— at  least,  the  main  object  in  view.  All  in  all, 
after  over  four  years'  experience  on  an  extended 
scale,  most  of  the  time  in  the  Orient,  I  am  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Cyprians  as  the  hardiest,  most  energetic, 
Und  stable  race  of  bees  yet  known,  and  no  one  can 
point  to  handsomer  bees.  As  a  practical  proof  that  I 
believe  in  what  I  say,  I  will  add  that  I  have  pur- 
chased both  the  "Cyprus  Apiary"  of  Mi-.  Jones,  and 
the"Mt.  Lebanon  Apiary"  of  Mr.  Baldenspei-ger,  yet 
am  making  Cyprus  the  chief  scene  of  operations  in- 
stead of  Syria,  having  greater  faith  in  the  bees. 

The  great  question,  then,  lies  in  their  disposition. 
Al!  Eastern  bees  are  nervous,  quick-tempered  fel- 
lows; hut  there  is  much  diffei-ence  in  Individual 
stocks.  There  are  Syrians  just  as  bad  as  the  worst 
Cyprians,  and  yet  in  general  I  find  both  races  quite 
manageable— much  more  so  than  the  Palest.ines.  I 
have  many  colonies  at  present  which  I  handle  with- 
out smoke,  veil,  or  gloves,  and  do  not  often  get  stung. 


Exceptionally  irascible  stocks  must  be  weeded  out 
of  every  apiarj\  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
these  races  are  natural  races;  that  is,  their  chance 
surroundings  have  brought  them  up  to  a  high  point; 
yet  there  is  still  a  good  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment. We  have  a  most  excellent  foundation  upon 
which  to  start— that  vital  energy  and  activity  so 
peculiar  to  the  Cyprians  (the  bees  must  have  com- 
pletely robbed  their  masters  of  these  valuable 
traits),  and  in  twenty-four  years— yes,  far  less  time 
than  that— the  Cyprians  can  beat  Italians  "  all  hol- 
low;" indeed,  they  have  already  done  so,  having 
given  the  largest  record  yet  made.  Hold  up  the 
Lone-Star  banner,  friend  Carroll;  and  Michigan, my 
native  State  (I  "once  lived  in  Americal"— see 
Americmi  Bee  Journnl  for  Feb.  3V),  look  well  to  your 
laurels.  Frank  Benton. 

The  Cyprus  Apiary,  Larnaca,  Cyprus,  Apr.  23, 1884. 

Friend  B.,  I  am  sorry  to  know  that  any 
American  lias  been  so  nnconrteous  as  to  ac- 
cnse  yon  of  having  left  your  native  land, 
with  the  principal  object  in  view  of  making- 
money.  I  have  not  noticed  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ;  but  those  who  know  you,  and  who 
know  friend  Jones,  certainly  would  not  be- 
lieve any  such  statements ;  and  those  who  do 
not  know  you  are  certainly  very  nnconrteous 
and  ungeiitlemanly  in  making  any  such  re- 
marks. People  who  indulge  in  siich  things 
are  usually  set  down  by  the  world  as  judging 
others  by  themselves."—  I  am  glad  to  Jiear 
your  good  report  from  the  Cyprians.  I  do 
know  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  temper 
of  the  [)rogeny  of  the  queens  we  receive  from 
friend  Jones!  ilv  past  acquaintance  with 
the  Holy-Lands  induced  me  to  pronounce 
them  very  gentle  and  pretty  bees.  I  have 
found  some  tiueeiis  since,  however,  whose  pro- 
geny are  as  l)ad  as  any  l)ees  I  ever  saw.  The 
Cyprian  (jueen  tliat  friend  Ilayluu-st  happen- 
ed to  get  was  one  of  tlie  worst  type;  and 
queens  raised  from  her  down  to  several  gene- 
rations show  tliis  same  vicious  disposition. 
Cyprians  reared  from  other  imported  queens, 
however,  are  almost  all  tliat  can  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  temper;  and  so  far  as  yellow 
bees  are  concerned,  no  one  could  well  be  dis- 
appointed in  that  respect. 


THE   CLOVER-HAY  WORM. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  A  NEAR  RELATIVE  OF  THE 
BEE-MOTH. 

W  FEW  days  ago  a  load  of  hay  was  brought 
^Ih     into  our  town,  infested"  with  worms, 

jll     and  some  of  tliem  were  procured  and 
^'*'    sent  in  a  bottle  to  Prof.  Cook.    He 
gives  us  the  following  particulars  in 
regard  to  them  : 

The  larvse,  or  caterpillars,  which  you  send  are 
quite  a  common  pest  in  our  countr.v.  It  is  not  only 
found  in  the  Mississippi  "Valley,  but  also  has  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States.  The  insect  is  a  moth  {Asopia  costaUs,  Fabr.). 
Curious  enough,  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
does  our  old  acquaintance  the  bee-moth  (GaUcn'a 
crrri.na),  and  shows  its  kin-ship  by  the  abundant  silk 
it  spins.  In  stacks  of  hay  and  in  hay-mows  it  not 
infrequently  mats  the  whole  together  with  a  firm 
web  of  its  silken  threads;  so,  though  it  does  not  sur- 
round itself  with  a  gallery,  as  does  the  bee-moth,  ii 
does  nearly  as  extensive  weaving 
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I  have  seen  these  larvie  hang-  from  their  silken 
cords  in  barns,  beneath  a  scaffold  of  hay,  in  such 
prodigrious  numbers  that,  by  a  sing-lo  sweep  of  a 
hay-rake,  one  could  brush  down  a  thousand.  This 
hanging  from  a  scaffold  is  not  dreaded  by  these 
culprits:  in  fact,  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  They  are 
spesially  liable  to  attack  second  growth  clover,  or 
after-math.  They  no  doubt  do  groat  damag-c  where 
t^ey  are  so  very  numerous. 

The  moths  which  these  "clover  worms"  develop 
into  are  attracted  by  lig-ht,  and  frequently  fly  into 
our  rooms  all  during  the  summer  months.  They 
are  purple,  with  golden-yellow  bands.  They  are 
about  'j  inch  long  to  the  tip  of  wings,  and  expand 
nearly  one  inch.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  clover  hay. 
The  larva?  are  gray  or  brown,  often  olive  color,  with 
brown  heads.  They  are  readily  told,  as  on  the  back 
of  each  segment  is  a  transverse  line,  making  it  ap- 
pear like  two  segments.  On  each  part  of  each  seg- 
ment are  four  circular  dots,  so  arranged  as  to  divide 
the  back  of  the  ring  into  four  nearly  equal  parts. 
These  double  segments  and  dots  will  always  serve 
to  identify  the  larvte,  if  one  has  a  magnifying-glass 
with  even  feeble  power. 

The  cocoon  is  formed  right  in  the  hay,  of  white 
silk  mi.\ed  with  e.xcremental  pellets  and  pieces  of 
the  clover.  It  is  about  'i  inch  [long.  The  chrysalis 
within  the  coco<m  is  yellow,  and  ^3  of  an  inch  in 
length.  There  are  i)robably  two  or  three  broods  a 
year.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  light  so  numerous  and 
well-concealed  an  enemy.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
build  stacks  of  hay  on  rails  so  air  could  circulate  be- 
neath; but  from  the  way  they  attack  hay  in  barns, 
I  should  have  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  meth- 
od. If  the  hay  should  be  forked  over,  and  pyre- 
thrum  sprinkled  liberally  among  it,  I  should  expect 
the  death  of  the  insects.  Were  it  not  for  the  ex- 
plosive nature  of  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  that  liquid 
could  be  used.  By  throwing  quite  a  quantity  on  to 
the  hay  it  would  almost  certainly  kill  the  insects, 
f'aution  would  make  this  remedy  safe,  as  the  ab- 
sence of  all  Are  till  it  escaped  would  make  it  safe. 
It  would  be  expensive,  however.  The  vapors  of  this 
liquid  are  heavy,  and  so  would  pass  down  into  the 
hay.  I  think  the  cost  of  the  liquid,  let  alone  the  na- 
ture, would  preclude  its  u-se.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  May,  1S84. 


BEE-STINQS  OF  A  DANGEROUS   CHAR- 
ACTER. 


1)K.    KK.\TOR     TE1>LS    US    HOW  A    SUKGICAI-    OPEHA- 
TION  MAY  PKKVENT  DEATH  FKOM  SUFFOCATION. 


N  1-esponse  to  W.  \V.  Edwards,  on  page  3U0,  in  re- 
gard to  what  can  l)e  done  in  cases  of  bee-stings 
that  seem  to  endanger  life,  I  would  say  that 
the    only   cases   that    are     likely    to    produce 
alarming  symptoms  are  those  where  the  sting 
has  been  Inflicted  on  the  tongue  or  in  the  throat.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  swelling  threatens  suf- 
focation. It  may  be  necessary  to  scarify  the  parts 
and  allow  free  bleeding,  and  at  the  same  time  apply 
an  ice  packing  to  the  throat;  and   as  a  last  resort, 
the  performing  of   tracheotomy;  i.  e.,  opening  the 
windpipe  at  the  laryn.x,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
tube  from  the  outside;  but  these  cases  are  so  seldom 
fatal,  on  account  of  the  short  duration  of  their  ur- 
gent symptoms,  that  I  think  tracheotomy  will  sel- 
dom be  required. 
Another  class  of  cases  wliere  the   surgeon  is  fre- 


quently called  upon  to  prescribe,  are  such  as  the 
woman  suffered  from,  as  described  by  Edwards. 
The  probable  cause  of  the  single  sting  causing  such 
alarming  symptoms  was  due  to  the  poison  being  in- 
troduced directly  into  the  blood  by  the  sting  enter- 
ing a  small  blood-vessel.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  proper  treatment  is  to  bathe  the  part  freely  with 
hartshorn,  and  administer  copious  draughts  of  olive- 
oil— say  from  one  to  two  ounces  every  two  or  three 
hours,  until  these  symptoms  begin  to  subside. 

In  cases  where  a  large  number  of  stings  have  been 
inflicted,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  examine  the 
parts  with  a  lens,  and  extract  all  the  stings.  If  the 
shock  to  the  system  be  so  great  as  to  produce  syn- 
cope, alcoholic  stimulants  will  be  called  for.  Vom- 
iting under  such  circumstances  need  not  occasion 
alarm,  for  it  is  due  to  a  reaction  from  the  shock, 
and  is  always  considered  a  favorable  indication. 
The  treatment  will  be  the  same  otherwise.  It  should 
be  born  in  mind,  that  the  poison  of  the  honey-bee  is 
a  healthy  secretion,  and  its  poisonous  effects  are 
due  to  an  irritant  acid :  hence  the  alkaline  treatment. 

Accord,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1884.    T.  0.  Keatok,  M.  D. 


FURTHER  REPORT  FROM  THE  NEW 
PERFORATED  ZINC. 

FKIEND  ALLEY  SAYS  IT  ANSWERS  THE  PURPOSE, 

AND  DOES  NOT  HINDER  HONEY  OR  POLLEN 

GATHERING. 

§INCE  writing  you  about  the  perforated  zinc,  I 
have  made  some  experiments,  and  find  that 
the  Jones  pattern  will  not  do  as  well  for  the 
queen-traps  as  the  new  zinc.  I  have,  during 
thepastfew  days,  placed  the  traps,  having  the 
neio  zinc  on  them,  at  the  entrance  of  my  best  colo- 
nies, and  watched  them  for  results.  The  weather 
was  quite  warm,  and  the  bees  were  gathering  honey 
from  fruit-blossoms.  The  bees  had  no  trouble  in 
going  through  the  zinc;  and  no  pollen,  of  any  ac- 
count, was  brushed  from  their  legs.  The  bees  pile 
up  some  when  the  trap  is  first  put  on;  but  any  one 
will  soon  see  that  they  go  through,  and  leave  and 
return  to  the  hive  as  rapidly  as  they  do  when  the 
trap  is  not  used.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  new  zinc  is 
a  success.  Merely  placing  the  trap  in  front  of  the 
hive  for  a  few  minutes  is  not  enough  to  test  its 
workings. 

The  old  zinc  (Jones's)  has  some  advantages  not 
thought  of.  While  It  will  prevent  drones  from  fly- 
ing, it  will  not  prevent  young  queens  from  leaving 
the  hive.  Thus,  you  see,  it  is  easy  to  have  them 
fertilized  by  any  drones  desired. 

The  device  you  credit  to  Mr.  Eaglesfield  is  rather 
old,  friend  R.  Mr.  K.  P.  Kidder,  of  Vermont,  has  a 
patent-claim  on  just  that  thing,  but  I  think  It  was 
patented  so  long  ago  that  the  patent  has  run  out. 
But,  why  use  any  thing  of  the  kind,  when  the  bees 
have  no  trouble  in  going  through  the  zinc?  If  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  needed,  why  not  ai-range  tubes 
for  the  bees  to  pass  through  into  the  hive,  like  those 
in  the  trap?  I  will  try  to  get  a  nucleus  from  Mr. 
Ewing,  and  see  how  large  his  bees  are.  In  my 
opinion  he  does  not  leave  the  trap  on  the  hive  till 
the  bees  can  learn  the  new  way  out  and  in. 
Wenham,  Mass.  Henry  Alley. 

Thanks,  friend  A.,  for  reminding  me  that 
your  wire-cloth  cones  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  the  little  hanging  doors,  and  they 
will  certainly  be  less  complicated. 
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pajiBUGg  MD  Dwindle? 

PERTAINING  TO  BEE  CULTURE. 


We  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of  our  friends  in  conducting 
this  department,  and  would  consider  it  a  (avor  to  have  Iheiu 
Bend  us  all  circulars  that  have  a  deceptive  appearance.  The 
grt-atest  care  will  be  at  all  times  maintained  to  prevent  injus- 
tice being  done  any  onp. 


J  SUPPOSE  you  are  all  glad,  as  well 
as  myself,  to  see  that  this  depart- 
ment has  of  late  been  uncalled  for,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  now  that  we  have  noth- 
ing pertaining  directly  to  the  bee  busi- 
ness. There  is  one  matter,  however,  to 
which  I  have  called  attention  before,  which 
I  wish  to  speak  of  again.  It  is  the  electric 
and  magnetic  and  other  appliances  for  the 
cure  of  diseases.  One  of  our  old  friends 
and  subscribers  wrote  not  long  since,  that  he 
was  paying  all  his  money  to  some  sort  of  an 
electrical  institution  in  Chicago  for  doctoring 
him.  When  I  remonstrated  a  little  he  said 
they  were  going  to  pay  his  money  all  back, 
if  it  did  not  do  him  any  good,  and  I  could 
hardly  convince  him  that  his  money  was 
thrown  away.  We  copy  the  following  from 
the  American  Agriculturist: 

MR.     HART'S     EXPERIENCE     WITH   "MAGNITIC    AP- 
PLIANCES." 

Mr.  S.  N.  Hart,  of  Southlngton,  Conn.,  writes  us, 
that  in  December  last  he  received  from  a  concern  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  "a  belt  and  insoles.  Their  circular 
says:  '  Hear  in  mind,  we  guarantee  a  cure,  and  will 
cheerfully  refund  the  amount  paid  when  tlu'y  fail 
doing-  all  that  is  ehiimed  after  reasonable  trial.'  ( )n 
Nov.  i;ith,  they  wrote  me:  '  Yes,  we  will  guarantee 
a  cure,  or  will  take  pleasuie  in  refunding  the  mon- 
ej'.'  On  Nov.  19th  the>-  wrote  me:  'We  guarantee 
to  effect  a  cure,  or  ri'luml  the  inonej.'  On  Dec.  4th 
,1  commenced  wearing  the  belt  and  insoles,  and  used 
them  faithfully  for  ninety-nine  days.  Neither  my 
wife  nor  myself  were  able  to  see  the  least  advantage 
from  their  use,  and  on  March  .5th  I  wrote  them  to 
refund  the  money  {ten  dollars).  March  12tli  1  mailed 
them  another  letter,  stating  that  I  shouhl  send  a 
sight  draft.  I  returned  the  belt  ami  insoles  on 
March  12th,  and  can  truthfully  saj-  tliat  I  have  had 
no  reason  since  to  think  that  they  ever  did  me  a 
cent's  worth  of  good.  The  draft  was  returned, 
marked  'refused.'  "—We  lui\-e  examined  numerous 
so-called  "Magnetic,"  "  (ialvanic,"  and  "Electro- 
magnetic" appliances;  and  though  some  make  a 
great  display  of  "  hardware,"  we  have  never  yet  seen 
one  that  could  produce  any  electric,  g-alvanic,  or 
electro-magnetic  curative  influence.  Any  form  of 
electricity,  to  produce  any  effect,  must  pass  through 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  body,  and  act  on  the 
nei-ves.  None  of  those  we  have  seen  do  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  The  appliances  we  have  seen  con- 
sist of 

DISKS  OF  COPPER  AND  ZINC,  OR  OTHER  METALS, 

riveted  to  Tndia-rvibber  eloth.  That  they  have  some- 
times Ix'eii  useful,  we  do  not  doubt,  as  a  strii>of 
rubber  eloUi  aiiplied  closely  totlu-  skims  oltcu  very 
bencfieial  in  rheumatic  and  other  alleetious,  and 
probably  none  the  less  so,  if  it  has  some  metal  disks 
attached.  Very  likely  the  alleged  curative  power 
claimed  for  the  various  "  appliances  "  is  due  to  the 
cloth  and  not  to  the  various  metals  attached  to  it, 
which  may  serve  as  ornaments,  and  aid  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  patient,  as  they  look  "scientitlc."  As  to 
our  correspondent's  failure  to  get  his  money  back, 
what  can  he  expect  from  one  who  will  propose  the 
impossible— "guarantee  to  elleet  a  cure"? 

We  commend  Mr.  Hart's  e.\aiii]ile  to  others.  He 
has  a  Charge  to  make,  and  makes  it  boldly,  without 
adding,  "  please  do  not  use  my  name."  We  can  un- 
derstand why,  in  many  cases,  persons  should  not 
wish  to  have  their  names  appear;  but  in  instances 
like  the  above,  where  there  is  a  direct  failure  to 
comply  with  an  agi'eement,  and  there  is  nothing  of 
a  delicate  nature  idvolved,  cori-espondents  should 
be  willing  that  their  names  be  given.    A  warning-, 


substantiated  by  a  name  and  address,  has  far  more 
influence  than  when  initials  only  are  published. 
Still,  where  our  correspondents  indicate  a  desire  to 
avoid  publicity,  their  wishes  are  respected. 

This  whole  matter  of  curing  diseases  by 
the  use  of  such  things  as  mentioned  above 
is  ridiculous,  and  a  disgrace  to  modern  civ- 
ilization. Any  one  conversant  with  the  laws 
of  electricity  or  magnetism  can  tell  you  that 
the  idea  is  as  absui-d  as  the  old  superstition 
of  nailing  a  horseshoe  on  the  door  to  insure 
good  luck.  Electricity  has  its  place  in  med- 
incine ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  and 
intelligent  physician  may  no  doubt  prove 
beneticial.  Its  value  in  medicine  has,  how- 
ever, been  greatly  exaggerated,  even  when 
used  intelligently;  and,  if  I  am  correct, 
shocks  of  electricity  have  just  al)out  as  much 
of  an  effect  on  a  rliemiiatic  patient  as  would 
rubbing  or  pounding,  or  any  oilier  form  of 
starting  circulation.  The  whole  business  is 
a  swindle  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  yet 
thousands  of  people  are  wasting  or  handing 
over  their  hard-earned  money  from  day  to 
day  to  unscruiuilous  swindlers.  Newspa- 
pers and  journals  are  giving  place  to  their 
advertisements  that  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves. 


HOW  I  LOST   MY  BEES. 

ARTIFICIAL   HEAT   FOR  WINTERING. 

OSTof  the  readers  of  Gleanings  are  doubt- 
less aware  that  I  usually  winter  half  of  my 
bees  out  of  doors,  packed  in  chaft',  and  the 
other  half  in  a  bee-cellar,  built  especially 
for  wintering  bees.  Last  fall,  as  usual,  1  set 
half  of  my  full  colonies  in  this  cellar,  together  with 
about  20  queen-reai-ing  nuclei,  which  were  small, 
the  most  of  them  (nuclei)  having  but  three  combs 
each.  The  full  colonies  were  strong,  and  had  at 
least  25  lbs.  of  honey  each,  as  all  were  weighed  in 
October.  Those  left  outside  had  the  same  amount 
of  stores;  but  before  March  1st,  I  found  one  starved 
to  death— a  thing  which  has  happened  with  me  but 
once  before  since  I  kept  bees.  During  March,  one 
of  those  out  of  doors  died  with  the  dysentery,  which 
was  the  only  one  that  showed  any  signs  of  the 
disease.  This  colony  was  a  Cyprian,  the  queen 
having-  been  sent  me  from  Texas  last  June.  They 
persisted  in  breeding-  all  winter,  which  I  think  was 
the  cause  of  their  death.  One  other  starved  during 
a  cold  snap  in  March,  with  honey  in  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hive,  they  having-  a  Hill  device  over  the 
frames;  so  I  lost  three,  all  told,  of  the  half  left  out 
of  doors.  Most  of  the  i-emainder  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

But  my  heavy  loss  was  in  the  bee-cellar;  and  to 
tell  how  it  came  about  is  the  object  of  this  article. 
The  cellar  was  dug  in  a  side  hill,  so  that  it  could  go 
deep  into  the  ground,  thus  securing  an  even  tem- 
perature, which  was  42°  winter  after  winter  hereto- 
fore, not  changing  at  all,  no  matter  if  the  mercury 
went  to  20°  below  zero,  or  stood  for  a  week  at  6(.° 
above.  Leading-  into  this  cellar  were  three  doors, 
inclosing  between  each  two  doors  a  dead-air  space 
of  two  feet,  which  kept  the  cold,  or  warmth,  as  the 
case  might  be,  from  reaching  the  cellar.  In  this 
cellar  I  have  been  quite  successful  in  wintering  my 
bees,  till  the  past  winter;  and  I  think  I  should  have 
been  this,  had  I  been  contented  to  let  "well  enough 
alone." 
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The  bees  were  all  set  in  Nov.  20.  I  went  in  the 
next  night  after  setting-  them  in,  to  see  how  they 
ai)peared.  All  were  quiet  and  nice,  with  now  and 
then  a  colony  being-  partially  clustered  outside, 
similar  to  what  thoy  do  in  very  hot  weather  in  the 
summer.  Looking-  at  the  thermometer,  which  is 
always  kept  hang-ing- in  the  cellar,  I  found  that  the 
temperature  was  .")0°.  As  the  bees  seemed  so  quiet 
and  comfortable  at  that  degree  of  heat,  and  remem- 
liering-  that  L.  (.'.  Root  and  others  had  recommended 
50°  as  the  light  temperature  for  cellar  wintering,— 
Jra  Barber  even  saying  tliat  froui()5°  to  90^  was  what 
it  should  be,— I  fell  to  wondering  why  it  would  not 
be  a  good  plan  to  keej)  the  temperature  at  an  even 
.")0°,  if  possible,  instead  of  letting  it  go  gradually 
down  to  42°,  as  it  always  did  after  the  heat,  caused 
by  the  excitement  of  tiie  bees  during  the  process  of 
setting  in,  had  sulisidcd.  This  certainly  woiild  be 
nice  for  the  nuclei,  I  tliought,  so  I  told  Mrs.  D.  1  was 
going  to  try  an  experiment  with  the  bee-cellai",  by 
])lacing  an  oil-stove  between  the  two  doors  nearest 
the  cellar;  and  by  turning  the  wicks  up  or  down  I 
could  regulate  it  to  j)erfection.  She  expostulated, 
by  saying  that  she  thought  I  was  i-isking  too  much, 
for  heretofore  I  had  never  attempted  to  experiment 
with  more  than  two  or  three  colonies  at  a  time;  and 
thus  if  the  experiment  proved  a  failure  1  had  but  a 
small  amount  to  pay  for  the  knowledge  gained.  I 
told  her  it  would  hardly  seem  that  L.  C.  Koot  and 
others  could  be  mistaken;  and  if  I  tried  the  thing  at 
all,  I  must  try  the  whole,  for  there  was  no  way  to 
try  a  few.  She  reluctantly  consented.  So  the  next 
day  I  placed  the  stove  between  the  doors ;  and  as  the 
temperature  began  to  lower  in  the  cellar,  I  lighted 
the  wicks  of  the  stove.  At  first  I  had  to  turn  the 
blaze  very  low,  in  order  not  to  get  the  temperature 
higher  than  50° ;  but  after  a  little  it  took  more  of  a 
blaze.  I  soon  ascertained  that  I  wanted  to  keep  the 
temperature  at  77°  between  the  doors,  to  have  it  50° 
in  the  cellar;  so  after  this  I  went  into  the  cellar  only 
twice  a  month,  that  being  on  the  1st  and  15th  of 
each  month.  I  had  no  difiiculty  in  controlling  the 
temjjerature  to  within  a  degree  or  two;  and  as  zero 
weather  came  on,  the  sight  of  the  condensed  vapor 
from  the  upper  ventilator,  rolling  off  like  a  cloud  of 
smoke  from  a  chimney  over  a  wood  fire,  made  me 
feel  quite  exultant  over  my  experiment,  for  nearly 
all  the  damp,  foul  air  was  being  carried  off'  from  the 
cellar,  to  perfection. 

I  had  no  thought  but  that  the  experiment  would 
prove  a  success  till  Jan.  15th,  when  I  happened  to 
think  that  I  would  look  at  the  bees  under  the  quilt 
at  the  top  of  the  hive.  Those  clustered  below  the 
frames,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  seemed  so 
quiet  that  I  supposed  those  inside  would  be  in  that 
semi-dormant  state  they  always  were  in  in  the  cellar 
in  the  winter;  but,  to  my  sui-prise,  as  soon  as  I 
raised  the  quilt  they  were  ready  to  fly  at  the  light, 
and  on  to  me,  instead  of  being  apparently  lifeless. 
I  left  the  cellar  feeling  a  little  disheartened,  but 
thought  that,  of  course,  the  8°  higher  temperature 
would  cause  them  to  be  thus  lively.  February  1st 
I  found  dead  bees  thickly  strewn  on  the  cellar 
bottom,  of  which,  previovis  to  this  there  had  been 
far  less  than  I  had  ever  known  before,  and  most  of 
those  clustered  outside  had  disappeared.  I  began 
to  feel  despondent  over  the  matter,  but  thought  if 
I  then  took  the  stove  away  I  should  surely  lose  the 
bees,  so  I  kept  the  Are  going  the  same  as  I  had. 

The  15th  of  February  matters  were  still  worse; 
and  on  the  first  of  March  several  were  dead,  while 


the  dead  bees  on  the  cellar  bottom  were  nearly  two 

inches  deep.    I  now  took  the  stove  out,  for  I  saw  It 

would  be  sure  death  to  all  if  I  kept  the  temperature 

longer  at  50°.    By  the  15th  of  March  the  temperature 

had  gone  down  to  i';",  and  on  April  first  it  stood  at 

!  45°.     I  now  began  to  set  them  out,  and,  much  to  my 

[  suri)rise,  I  found,  upon  taking  the  frames  out  of 

i  those  which  had  died  first,  that  the  temperature  had 

lieen  high  enough  so  that  the  moth  larva-  had  taken 

possession  of  the  combs,  spun  their  cocoons,  and 

passed    to  the  chrysalis  state,  and  some    even  to 

moths.    Ui)on  getting  all  set  out  about  April  20th,  T 

found  that  four-fifths  of  the  full  colonies  were  dead, 

while  three-fourths  of  the  nuclei  were  alive. 

Well,  1  have  learned  something;  Imt  the  cost  is 
greater  than  I  wished  to  pay.  It  would  have  been 
more  jileasant  to  have  jjassed  over  this  without 
telling  of  it,  but  1  think  it  no  more  than  just  that  T 
give  all  my  reverses  as  well  as  my  success.  I  give 
the  above  as  a  caution  to  all.  If  you  have  a  plan  of 
successful  wintering,  stick  to  it,  and  don't  be  so 
foolish  as  I  have  been  in  trying  to  learn  something 
good,  to  try  an  uncertainty.  In  the  above  I  have 
given  the  facts,  and  probably  ditterent  opinions  will 
exist  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure.  My  opinion  is, 
j  that  the  bees  were  uneasy  inside  of  the  cluster,  and, 
I  by  a  constant  stirring,  wore  their  life  away,  so  that 
by  the  middle  of  .January  they  began  to  die  of  old 
age,  thus  lea\ing  their  hives  as  all  old  bees  do  when 
the  temperature  is  high  enough  so  they  can. 
Some  of  the  hives  did  not  have  twenty  bees  left  in 
them,  they  all  went  out  so  clean.  In  one  I  found 
eight  dead  bees  and  the  queen  in  a  little  cluster, 
while,  scattered  over  the  combs,  were  nine  more. 
Out  of  all  this  loss  there  was  one  very  noticeable, 
and,  to  me,  quite  consoling  fact,  which  was,  that  in 
this  cellar  I  had  several  colonies  whose  queens  I  had 
purchased  or  exchanged  for  last  June  and  July, 
also  some  Cyprian  colonies,  and  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  hybrids.  Nearly  all  the  above  died,  while  the 
larger  proportion  of  my  best  Italians,  which  I  have 
spent  years  in  breeding,  survived.  In  this  I  have 
some  consolation  at  least.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y..  May  12, 1884. 

Well,  friend  D.,  it  seems  a  little  singular 
to  think  that  you  and  friend  Hutchinson 
have  both  lost,  Avhen  others  have  done  so 
well,  and  also  that  you  both  lost  by  cellar 
wintering,  if  so  we  should  term  it.  I  confess 
I  am  a  little  surprised  to  think  that  you 
should  make  so  rash  an  experiment,  and  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  your  good  wife  did 
protest  against  it.  I  tried  artificial  heat  in 
the  house-apiary  a  good  many  years  ago,  and 
I  thought  my  coal-oil  stove,  or,  rather,  a 
large  coal-oil  lamp,  was  just  the  thing  ;  but 
my  bees  in  the  lioiise-apiary  all  jilayed  out 
about  as  yours  did,  while  those  outside,  that 
were  let  "alone,  got  along  all  right.  1  am 
glad  tliat  both  of  you  come  out  so  frankly 
and  tell  us  of  your  reverses,  and  I  heartily 
approve  of  your  injunction  to  the  xV  B  C 
class,  to  let  well  enough  alone.  I  think  it 
quite  likely,  however,  that  L.  C.  Root,  with 
liis  arrangement  for  getting  a  temperature 
of  .")U-,  would  get  along  all  riglit.  Are  you 
sure  you  had  a  sub-earth  ventilator  that  gave 
asiitlk'ient  volumeof  air  for  so  many  colonies, 
and  with  a  temperattu-e  a  few  degrees  higher 
than  you  had  formerly  kept  it  ?  Would  not 
plenty  of  fresh  air  have  made  it  all  right  ? 
Of  course,  this  is  merely  a  suggestion. 
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ENAMELED    SHEETS    FOR    COVERING 
FRAMES. 

SOME    SUGGESTIONS   AND   CONSIDERATIONS    IN    UE- 
GARD    TO    THEM. 

fHE  enameled  cloth  has  often  been  a  great 
bother  to  me,  because  it  can  not  always  be 
kept  tight  at  the  edges.  If  the  bees  once  find 
their  way  to  the  upper  surface  they  com- 
mence smearing'  it  with  gum,  which,  in  drj'- 
ing-,  shrinks  and  rolls  up  the  edge  of  the  cloth. 
Then  the  bees  gnaw  the  edges,  making-  them  notch- 
ed, and  soon  the  cloth  becomes  unlit  for  its  designed 
use. 

Now,  I  have  a  contrivance  to  remedy  this  trouble, 
that  I  am  greatly  pleased  with.  It  maj^  not  be  new, 
for  I  see  that  many  a  new-fledged  bantling  proudly 
sent  to  j^ou,  is  pronounced  aid.  Neither  do  I  call  it 
an  invention,  for  it  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
shingles,  and  wooden  and  tin  binding  that  we  have 
all  used.  I  send  you  by  this  mail  one  of  the  articles  ; 
and  if  you  judge  it  to  be  old  or  useless,  then  cast 
aside  that  article  &nd' this  article. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Take  some  strips  of  soft  wood,  about  "4,  by  ?i  in., 
and  of  suflicient  length,  and  miter  them  to  fit  rath- 
er tightly  inside  the  top  of  the  hive,  lying  flat  on 
top  of  the  frames.  Then  take  your  old  enameled 
cloth  and  cut  off  the  worst  side  and  end  until  it  is  a 
little  smaller  than  the  hive  all  round— say  I4  inch. 
Place  the  sticks  in  a  hive  in  proper  position;  lay  the 
cloth  upon  them,  black  side  up,  and  tack  it  to  the  side- 
pieces  only.  It  is  then  exactly  right  to  fit  when  turn- 
ed over  with  the  black  side  down.  Use  very  small 
tacks.  Place  two  movable  gauge-pieces  in  your 
niiter-bo.v  as  a  measure  in  cutting  the  pieces,  when 
you  find  the  proper  length.  This  device  is  most  con- 
venient with  weak  swarms,  and  in  cold  weather, 
when  there  are  few  bees  in  the  way,  and  is  then  es- 
pecially useful,  as  it  can  be  made  about  air-tight 
with  very  little  care,  and  effects  a  great  saving  of 
warmth.  When  not  in  use  it  is  easy  to  roll  up  and 
store  in  small  comjjass.  After  a  trial  of  more  than 
a  year  I  write  this.  Joel  A.  Barber. 

Lancaster,  Wis.,  May,  1884. 
I  will  explain  to  our  readers,  that  friend 
B.'s  device  is  four  sticks  put  together  exactly 
like  a  pictvire-frame ;  that  is,  they  tit  togeth- 
er at  the  corners  with  a  niitered  joint.  The 
side-pieces  are  fastened  pennanently  to  the 
enamel  cloth,  while  the  end-pieces  are  mov- 
able. I  used  something  similar  years  ago  ; 
but  Its  I  dislike  loose  pieces  or  sticks  tliat 
may  get  lost,  anywhere  about  a  bee-hive,  I 
discarded  strips  along  the  sides,  and  used 
only  the  tin-lined  ends.  Where  one  takes 
care  to  put  these  down  nicely  in  place,  bees 
seldom  if  ever  go  up  along  the  ends  ;  and  to 
prevent  their  notching  along  the  sides  we 
liave  the  enamel  cloth  hemmed,  and  also 
made  on  a  curve,  bowing  outward,  as  you 
may  have  observed.  This  gives  a  sur])lus  of 
the  sheet  right  in  the  middle,  just  wliere  bees 
are  most  apt  to  push  through.  When  the 
sheet  is  new  and  first  put  on,  one  may  be 
inclined  to  think  it  might  not  stay  down 
ill  place.  But  you  can  make  it  do  so  by  tak- 
ing a  litle  pains.  The  next  time  yoii  open 
the  hive  you  will  find  the  sheet  has  got  set- 
tled, as  it  were,  into  such  a  position,  and 
goes  back  there  very  readily.  Letting  bees 
get  up  under  the  cover  in  any  hive  is  a  very 


bad  feature  indeed.  We  have  what  I  con- 
sider a  very  careful  apiarist  now,  but  yet  I 
heard  the  "•  bones  crack  "  a  few  days  ago 
when  he  went  to  put  on  the  cover  of  a  Sim- 
plicity hive.  Three  or  four  of  the  little  yel- 
low chaps  had  naturally  pushed  their  heads 
out,  and  stood  on  the'  bevel.  There  they 
were,  their  poor  little  innocent  bodies 
quivering  in  agony,  just  because  of  his 
want  of  care.  When  I  spoke  to  him  he 
raised  the  cover  up  and  fixed  the  mat ;  but 
by  this  time  the  colony,  which  could  have 
been  handled  easily  without  smoke,  had  be- 
come pretty  furious,  and  I  could  not  blame 
them.  At  another  hive,  I  noticed,  when  I 
set  a  frame  back,  it  touched  bottom  and 
mashed  bees.  When  I  told  him,  with  some 
emphasis,  that  I  would  not  have  that  kind 
of  work  anyhoio,  he  asked  what  I  would  do. 
I  told  him  I  would  pull  out  that  frame  and 
measure  it.  If  it  was  over  9i  inches,  to  have 
it  fixed  before  going  any  further.  But  if  it 
transpired,  however,  that  the  hive  was  at 
fault,  either  have  the  hive  fixed  by  raising 
the  rabbet,  or  make  kindling-wood  of  it. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends,  I  am  sure  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  we  have  no  business 
killing  and  crushing  bees.  If  you  don't  get 
quite  so  much  money  by  going  slow  and  care- 
ful, where  their  lives  are  in  danger,  you  will 
have  more ''clear  conscience,"  which  is.  im- 
measurably of  more  value  than  money  or 
any  thing  else  that  money  can  buy.  In  view 
of  this,  I  think  it  will  be  an  excellent  idea  to 
ado])t  friend  B.'s  device  whenever  your  en- 
amel sheets  get  old  and  ragged  around  the 
edges,  or  liave  your  new  ones  made  so,  if  you 
like.  I  do  like  to  see  a  hive  that  can  be  shut 
up  quickly,  and  so  securely  that  not  a  bee 
can  even  look  out  and  make  faces  at  you. 


ITALIAN  BEES  AND  RED  CLOVER. 

an  old  subject  reconsidered. 
See  May  number,  paocs  290,  3(H). 

{HAVE  kept  Italian  bees  for  15  years,  as  many 
as  40  colonies  at  a  time,  in  a  location  where  red 
clover  abounds,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  one 
pound  of  red-clover  honey.  I  have  watched 
the  red-clover  fields  when  they  were  a  sea  of 
bloom,  year  after  year,  without  finding  Italian  bees 
working  upon  it.  I  have  closely  watched  the  second 
crops  of  bloom  upon  red  clover  in  all  of  its  various 
stages,  and  have  never  seen  bees  work  freely  upon 
it  at  any  time.  I  have  seen  bees  work  some  upon 
the  second  crop  of  red  clover,  but  I  have  found  as 
many  black  bees,  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
working  upon  it  as  there  were  Italians.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  enough  red-clover  honey  in 
a  hive  to  tell  what  it  looks  like.  Such  has  been  my 
experience  when  I  hoped  and  expected  It  to  be  oth- 
erwise. 

I  will  not  dispute,  that  Mr.  Root's  bees  "  do  gather 
hnney  in  large  qnantitics"  from  red  clo%-ei',  nor  that 
the  failure  of  his  bees  to  do  so  is  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule,  as  he  tells  us.  But,  not  only  from  my 
own  experience,  but  from  all  that  I  have  seen  upon 
the  subject,  I  firmly  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
candid  bee-keepers  of  the  country  will  agree  with 
me,  that  where  Italian  bees  gather  honej'  in  any  ap- 
preciable or  merchantable  quantities,  from  red  clo- 
ver, it  is  a  rare  exception  and  not  the  rule.    Where 
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Italian  bees  have  been  found  working'  upon  the  sec- 
ond crop  of  red  clover,  black  bees,  when  in  the  vi- 
cinity, have  also  g-enerally  been  found  working-  upon 
the  same.  I  appeal  to  brother  bee-keepers,  to  know 
if  this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  If  so,  is 
it  "  unjust"  or  "  unkind  "  to  say  that  it  is  deceptive 
to  induce  people  to  buy  Italian  bees,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  getting'  surplus  honey  from  red  clover?  1 
am  not  discussing  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  bees 
over  the  black,  or  any  other  kind:  I  am  willing  to 
grant  their  superiority  to  all  other  kinds,  but  I  dis- 
pute this  one  point  claimed  for  them. 

Great  interest  has  been  manifested  of  late  in  hon- 
ey-producing plants.  We  have  honey  from  white 
clover,  from  alsike  clover,  from  willow,  from  bass- 
wood,  from  black-locust,  from  buckwheat,  golden- 
rod,  corn,  etc.,  all  of  which  I  have  seen  and  tasted. 
Then  there  is  the  California  sage,  the  Te.vas  horse- 
mint,  and  the  Canada  thistle,  and  other  kinds  that  I 
have  not  seen.  The  most  of  these  kinds  of  honey 
have  been  upon  the  market  —  offered  for  sale,  prop- 
erly designated  after  the  source  from  which  it  was 
gathered.  Red  clover  is  grown  over  a  greater  area 
of  country,  and  in  greater  quantities,  than  any  one 
of  these  honey-producing  plants,  and  there  is  now 
no  lack  of  Italian  bees  to  gather  the  honey  from  it. 
But  there  is  no  red-clover  honey  offered  for  sale;  or 
if  so,  it  is  but  a  rare  instance.  I  should  like  to  know 
of  friend  Muth  what  proportion  of  honey  he  han- 
dles is  from  red  clover.  Acres  of  alsike  clover  are 
now  being  sown  where  red  clover  and  Italian  bees 
abound.  One  of  our  most  intelligent  keepers  of 
Italian  bees  has  been  patiently  trying  to  produce  a 
red  clover  that  his  bees  could  get  honey  from,  by  se- 
lecting seeds  from  a  short  head  of  clover,  and  care- 
fully planting  them,  year  after  year,  virtually  ad- 
mitting that  his  Italians  did  not  usually  get  honey 
from  the  common  red  clover  of  the  country. 

Not  long  since,  a  queen-breeder  called  one  of  his 
queens  the  "  red-clover  queen,"  claiming  that  her 
progeny  got  honey  from  red  clover  when  other  Ital- 
ians did  not.  Was  not  this  an  admission,  also,  that 
it  is  unusual  for  Italians  to  get  honey  from  red  clo- 
ver? 

With  these  statements  I  am  now  prepared  to  ans- 
wer friend  Root's  question.  Yes,  sir,  from  consci- 
entious convictions  I  believe  such  a  statement  de- 
ceptive; and  I  saj'  it  without  the  least  "  unkind- 
ness  "  to  any  one  who  may  differ  with  me;  and  with 
my  convictions  it  would  he  "  unjust "  in  me  to  induce 
any  one  to  get  Italian  bees  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  surplus  honey  from  red  clover. 

Thaddeus  Smith. 

Pelee  Island,  Canada,  May  10, 1884. 

Our  bees  work  on  red  clover  here  in  Ohio 
every  season,  in  June  and  July,  I  have  seen 
it  throughout  different  i)arts  of  our  State  ; 
and  bee-keepers  with  whom  1  have  conversed 
often,  give  it  as  their  opiiuon  that  move 
honey  is  gathered  from  red  clover  tlian  white. 
Of  course,  there  are  times  when  the  clover- 
helds  are  almost  unnoticed  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  ;  but  of  late  years  such  times  are  not 
very  frequent.  Perhaps  the  different  ob- 
servHtions  you  have  made  may  be  owing  to 
the  different  kinds  of  clover.  With  us  the 
bees  are  always  at  work  on  the  pea-vine 
clover.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  an  excep- 
tion. Of  course,  you  have  noticed  what  has 
been  said  about  it.  It  is  so  common  a  thing 
to  see  blacks  and  hybrids  working  on  buck- 
w^heat,  and  storing  dark  honey  while  Italians 


are  working  on  red  clover,  and  storing  white 
honey,  that  it  has  been  frequently  report- 
ed, and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  A  13  C  book. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  our 
locality  we  get  enough  honey  in  the  fall  to 
have  it  stored  in  sections  every  season,  but 
that  the  bees  are  seen  busy  on  the  clover, 
and  the  honey  is  found  in  the  brood-apart- 
ment, affording  honey  to  keep  up  brood- 
rearing,  and  often  for  winter  stores.  The 
queen  which  I  called  the  red-clover  queen 
had  her  hive  full  of  solid  sealed  stores  of 
white  honey,  while  almost  every  other  col- 
ony in  an  apiary  of  toward  300  had  to  be  fed. 
I  called  her  the  red-clover  queen  because  her 
bees  seemed  to  mass  more,  while  the  seed 
crop  of  red  clover  was  in  bloom,  than  any  of 
the  rest  of  them. 

Some  years  ago  we  used  to  have  visitors 
who  would  announce  themselves  something 
like  this  :  ''  Mr.  Root,  will  you  please  show 
me  Italians  working  on  red  clover  V"  If 
they  came  at  a  season  when  clover-flelds 
were  in  bloom,  I  have  never  failed  of  con- 
vincing them.  During  the  months  of  June 
and  July  they  almost  invariably  admitted 
there  were  more  bees  to  be  seen  on  red  clover 
than  on  white.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I 
have  recently  had  our  honey  -  labels  read 
''  clover  honey,"  instead  of  "  honey  from 
white-clover  blossoms,''  as  we  used  to  have 
it.  The  term  clover  honey  covers  white  clo- 
ver, red  clover,  and  alsike.  Some  bee-keep- 
ers claim  to  be  able  to  distinguish  red-clover 
honey  from  the  white  ;  and  I  have  some- 
times thought  I  could  distinguish  a  little 
difference.  The  difference  is  so  small,  how- 
ever, that  I  l)elieve  it  has  been  mutually 
agreed  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.  At  our 
cbnvenlions.  sample  jars  of  red-clover  honey 
have  been  exhibited  quite  frequently.  Oil 
asking  how  they  decided  it  was  red  clover, 
the  reply  has  been,  "■  It  was  gathered  when 
no  white  clover  was  in  bloom." 


POLLEN,  AND  ITS  RELATION   TO  DYS- 
ENTERY. 

ANOTHER    PROOF  THAT  BEES  DO   NOT  NEED  POLLEN 
IN    WINTER. 

AST  fall  I  pi-epared  2.5  stocks  of  bees  for  winter 
in  chaff'  hives,  and  30  more  in  single-wall  two- 
story  hives— bees  in  lower  story,  and  chaff 
cushions  in  upper  one.  These4.5  stocks  graded 
all  the  waj'  from  very  light  to  very  good,  both 
in  quantity  of  bees  and  stores.  All  had  the  same 
combs  left  in  that  had  been  there  during  the  season, 
so  without  doubt  all  had  more  or  less  pollen.  Then 
I  put  up  7  small  queen-rearing  nuclei  the  same  as  I 
did  a  year  before  (see  Gleanings  for  June,  1883); 
that  is,  in  a  long  hive  that  would  take  an  L.  frame 
crosswise,  generally  using  three  combs,  then  a  thin 
wooden  division-board.  One  comb  would  be  empty, 
and  two  well  filled  with  honey ;  but  I  took  special 
pains  to  see  that  they  contained  no  pollen.  Over 
this  hive  I  put  a  rough  box,  giving  about  4  inches 
of  space  all  around  said  space;  filled  with  chaff, 
with  passage-ways  for  each  lot  of  bees  to  fiy  out, 
then  I  put  up  7  more  about  the  same,  only  these 
combs  were  about  11  inches  square,  and  about  en- 
tirely empty.  I  do  not  think  there  was  3  lbs.  of  honey 
for  the  whole  7  nuclei. 
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It  was  in  December  before  I  got  these  put  in,  and 
only  a  few  days  before  our  steady  cold  weather  be- 
gan, and  I  think  it  was  cold— 37°  below  zero.  I  wish 
I  knew  just  what  the  bees  in  each  of  these  14  stocks 
didweig-h;  but  I  do  not  think  one-half  ot  them  had 
more  than  one  pound  of  bees  each,  and  not  one  of 
the  lot  that  had  more  than  2  lbs.  Of  course,  each 
one  had  a  queen.  During  the  cold  weather  I  was 
frequently  asked,  had  my  bees  stood  it,  and  I  would 
say  that  I  expected  to  find  quite  a  lot  of  them  dead. 
I  grew  somewhat  anxious;  so  one  day  when  it  was 
not  quite  so  sharp,  I  raised  the  lids  of  one  package, 
then  one  corner  of  the  quilt.  Buzz-z-z-z!  Down 
went  the  quilt;  down  went  the  lids;  they  were  yet 
alive. 

Aboutthe20th  of  January  I  could  discover  that  the 
bees  in  the  regular  hives  began  to  need  a  flight ;  by  the 
25th  the  situation  was  getting  critical.  Dysentery 
was  developing  badly;  in  some  cases  the  bees  were 
leaving  their  cluster,  and  dying.  I  was  growing- 
anxious  for  a  warm  day,  and  it  came  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  The  31st  of  January  was  clear,  bright, 
and  warm,  and  the  bees  improved  it,  for  all  in  the 
regular  hives  flew  freely  from  10  to  about  2  o'clock, 
at  which  time  they  had  nearly  all  stopped,  but  not 
quite. 

I  had  several  times  passed  through  the  apiary,  and 
up  to  this  time  the  little  stocks  in  the  compartment 
hives  had  not  shown  themselves  much,  only  one  or 
two  flying  at  all;  but  being  anxious  that  they  should, 
I  opened  both  lids  out  flat,  and  took  oft'  the  cushions, 
which  were  of  white  cloth—noto  this— and  dropped 
them  in  the  lids,  then  turned  up  a  corner  of  each 
quilt  or  cloth,  and  left  them  so  that,  in  half  an  hour, 
I  looked  out,  and  my  first  impi-ession  was  that  they 
were  robbing,  for  there  was  such  a  swarm  of  bees 
flying  there;  but  on  getting  nearer  I  saw  that  all 
was  i-ight.  An  hour  later  and  all  was  (juiet. 
I  then  went  round  and  looked  at  every  hive 
in  the  apiary,  and  every  one  of  the  45  had  the 
siiottings  of  dysentery,  pure  and  simple,  if  I  know 
what  dysentery  is,  and  I  ought  to,  having  lost  over 
100  colonies  in  former  years.  Lastly  I  came  to  the 
nucleus  stocks,  and  I  got  right  down  close,  and 
looked  sharp,  and  especially  on  the  white  cushions, 
and  found  two  spots  on  one,  and  only  one  on  the 
other.  Then  I  could  swing  my  hat  and  shout, 
"Eureka!  eui-eka!  I  have  found  it!  Ihavefound  it!" 
Thetruecauseof  the  dread  disease,  dysentery,  is  pol- 
len !  The  14  were  all  di-y,  healthy,  and  as  lively  as  one 
could  wish  for,  and  are  to-day.  May  13th,  all  building 
upasfastas  can  be  expected.  The  45  in  regular  hives 
were  not  troubled  any  more  with  diarrhoea  after  that 
cleansing  flight  of  January  31st.  All  have  lived 
through,  but  some  are  quite  weak. 

The  above  facts  clearly  prove  to  my  mind  that 
pollen  is  the  prime  cause  of  diarrhoea,  for  45  stocks 
that  had  pollen  all  had  it,  and  14  that  had  no  pollen 
had  no  disease,  as  I  fully  believe  that  the  three 
spots  found  were  dropped  by  bees  from  some  other 
hives  as  they  were  flying  over.  But,  hold  on;  you 
will  ask  what  those  seven  little  stocks  lived  on  that 
had  no  stores.  Why,  I  just  raised  the  lids  and  put 
about  half  a  pound  of  pure  extracted  honey,  ca)idial 
hard,  right  on  the  frames  over  the  bees  about  twice 
a  month,  and  that  is  all.  A.  A.  Fradenburg. 

Port  Washington,  O.,  May  13, 1884, 

Many  thanks,  friend  E.,  for  your  very  care- 
ful experiment  in  tliis  matter.  I  am  also 
glad  to  know  that  candied  honey  laid  on  top 
of  the  frames  is  a  safe  way  of  feeding  for 


winter.  If  V)ees  fed  in  this  way  come  through 
healthy,  and  without  any  trace  of  dysentery, 
simply  by  giving  them  (''oml)s  to  winter  oil, 
entirely  free  from  pollen,  it  is  certainly  cjuite 
an  important  matter.  We  have  had"  many 
reports  before,  demonstrating  that  bees 
would  winter  entirely  witliout  pollen,  but 
you  have  shown  us  that  nuclei  without  sealed 
stores  came  through  in  better  condition  tlian 
even  full  stocks  prepared  in  the  usual  way 
with  natural  stores.  If  this  can  be  done 
every  time,  it  would  be  quite  an  important 
matter,  because  it  enables  us  to  winter  over 
valuable  queens  witliout  being  obliged  to 
take  a  full  colony  for  each.  Had  you  given 
one  of  these  nuclei,  or  several  others  sim- 
ilarly prepared,  combs  well  filled  with  pollen 
as  well  as  honey,  the  experiment  would  have 
been  still  more  conclusive. 


A     MODEL     BEE-KEEPERS'     CONVEN- 
TION. 

PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE  NORTH  -  WESTERN    OHIO   BEE- 
KEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

WHE  association  met  at  the  i-esidence  of  S.  H. 
Bolton,  in  Hancock  Co.,  O.,  according  to  ad- 
jouruuuMit,  on  Fi-iday,  May  9, 1884.  The  day 
was  all  that  the  most  sanguine  could  wish 
tor;  the  attendance  good,  and  a  very  en- 
thusiastic and  interesting  meeting  was  the  result. 

The  president,  Jacob  Guisinger,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  oi'der  shortly  after  9  o'clock  A.  M. ;  and  as 
the  meeting  Avas  for  practical  work  in  the  apiary, 
the  committee  on  programme  announced  the  follow- 
ing as  the  order  of  business: 

Transferring  of  bees;  the  first  hive  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  Frank  Eaton,  of  Bluff  ton ;  the  second  by 
the  president;  and  the  third  by  any  one  wishing  to 
try  his  hand  at  the  business. 

The  forming  of  nuclei. 

The  introduction  of  (lueens. 

Those  present  then  adjourned  to  the  apiary  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  very  nice  one,  containing  52  colonies, 
situated  on  a  green  lawn  facing  to  the  southward) 
for  work,  or  most  of  us  to  see  how  work  could  bo 
done.  Mr.  Eaton  being  absent,  the  first  work  fell 
on  Mr.  Guisinger,  who,  with  the  necessary  imple- 
ments for  such  work,  attacked  an  old-fashioned  box 
hive  of  huge  dimensions,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  had  the  bees  and  such  of  the  comb  as  was  fit, 
encased  in  two  hives  of  the  latest  improvement. 
The  little  bees  were  somewhat  confused  at  first,  but 
soon  went  to  work  fixing  up  for  house-keeping  in 
their  new  home,  which  they  will  undoubtedly  enjoy 
better  than  they  did  their  old  one. 

Mr.  Eaton  having  arrived,  he  went  to  work  to  try 
his  hand  on  (with  the  exception  of  a  top  and  bottom, 
and  a  few  sticks  placed  crosswise)  "  nature's  own 
hive,"  an  old  linn  gum,  and  in  a  very  masterly  way 
accomplished  the  work  assigned  him.  This  com- 
pleted, the  association  adjoui'ued  for  dinner. 

Just  at  this  time  quite  a  cluster  of  bees  was  no- 
ticed on  the  body  of  a  large  cherry-tree,  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  present.  On  examina- 
tion it  was  found  to  consist  of  worker-bees  heavily 
laden,  and  others  still  alighting,  and  seeming  as  con- 
tented as  if  in  their  hive;  the  topic  of  discussion 
now  was,  "  What  attracted  the  bees  to  this  place'?" 

After  partaking  of  a  bounteous  dinner,  pi-epared 
for  the  occasion  by  the  "  b(!tter  halves"  of  sirs  Bolton 
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and  Guising-er,  and  the  lady  friends  present,  all  took 
a  view  of  Mr.  Guising-er's  apiary,  which  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  Mr.  Boulton's.  This  apiary  con- 
tains some  thirty  or  forty  colonies,  and  shows  by  its 
condition  that  its  owner  has  not  been  asJeep. 

All  then  returned  to  Mr.  Boulton's,  and  the  third 
hive  was  transferred  in  about  15  minutes.    The  re- 
mainder of  the  pi-ogramme  was  carried  out  by  dif- 
ferent parties.  P.  M.  Br.AKEMAN,  Sec. 
■    Ottawa,  O.,  May,  1884. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  YOU  WANT  HON- 
EY BATHER  THAN  BEES. 


PROF.   COOK   GIVES  US   SOME    IDEAS   IN   REOARD  TO 
RESTRAINING   INCREASE. 


HAVE  just  been  reading-  in  the  Eural  that  Prof. 
Cook  recommends  putting  new  swarms  into 
other  hives,  to  prevent  increase.  Now,  if  not 
asking  too  much,  please  inform  me  how  he 
does  it  without  having  the  old  colony  destroy 
the  new.  E.  E.  Babcock. 

Elroy,  Juneau  Co.,  Wis.,  May  12, 1884. 

Prof.  Cook  replies  as  follows: 

For  several  years  now  we  have  prevented  inci-ease 
of  colontes  when  desired,  with  few  exceptions.  In 
nearly  all  experience  with  bees,  rules  have  quite 
enough  exceptions  to  verify  them.  Our  method,  as 
g-iven  in  the  Rural  New-Yoi-kcr  several  years  ago,  is 
as  follows:  Our  first  colony  that  swarms  leaves 
hive  No.  1,  and  is  hived  in  a  new  hive.  This,  of 
course,  gives  one  increase.  Swarm  No.  2  is  hived  in 
hive  No.  1,  after  the  queen-cells  in  the  latter  are  all 
carefully  destroyed.  The  few  bees  now  in  this  hive 
make  it  easy  and  quick  work  to  find  and  destroy 
cvcm  queen-cell.  After  swarm  No.  2  is  given  to 
this  hive,  the  latter  will  contain  the  old  brood  with 
the  few  bees  left  in  the  hive,  and  the  second  swarm 
with  its  queen.  Thus  the  colony  is  just  as  strong  as 
before,  only,  as  the  bees  are  in  a  new  hive,  and  in  a 
changed  position,  they  seem  satisfied,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  business  of  storing,  and  the  swarming 
impulse  will  be  cui-ed,  and  will  very  likely  not  ap- 
pear again  if  proper  room  is  given.  When  colony 
No.  3  swarms,  the  swarm  is  hived  in  hive  No.  (2), 
colony  4  in  hive  3,  etc. 

Sometimes,  rarely,  this  has  failed  to  bring  success. 
In  such  cases  I  think  it  is  likely  the  hive  was  suf- 
fered to  become  overcrowded;  or,  from  lack  of 
shade,  possibly  overheated.  Unless  sufficient  room 
is  given  by  extracting,  or  by  giving  abundant  sec- 
tions, swarming  will  always  occur  in  times  of  a 
great  honey-flow.  It  is  also  true,  that  colonies  will 
swarm  out  of  hives  which  are  overheated,  so  that 
these  two  points  are  to  be  carefully  heeded  or  else 
the  above  method  will  not  avail.  The  leaving  of  a 
queen-cell  may  also  tend  to  disquiet  the  bees;  but 
on  the  whole,  this  plan  is  one  of  the  best,  if  we  de- 
sire to  leave  the  queens  in  all  the  hives,  and  at  the 
same  time  preclude  increase  of  colonies. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  May  31, 1884.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Thanks,  friend  C.  I  believe  the  above 
answers  nicely,  unless  the  bees  get  the 
swarming  mania,  such  as  friends  Hasty, 
Uoolittle,  and  others  have  written  about.  In 
that  case  they  overstep  all  the  rules  laid 
down,  and  do  about  as  they  please,  even  to 
swarming  without  the  queen— at  least,  I  be- 
lieve some  claim  they  do.  So  far  as  reports 
are  concerned,  I  believe  the  above  process, 
as  you  say,  about  the  best  plan  we  have,  es- 
pecially for  one  who  has  had  but  little  ex- 
perience in  the  matter. 


BEE  CULTURE  IN  KANSAS. 
Another  Plea  for  Hybrids. 

FROM    ONE    TO    13   BY   NATURAL    SWARMING. 

tJTE  submit  our  report  for  last  season.  We 
closed  the  season  with  46  colonies  ( 14  colo- 
nics spi'ing  count),  and  2.500  lbs.  of  honey, 
mostly  extracted.  Last  fall  we  sold  eleven 
colonies,  leaving  us  3.5,  all  of  which  winter- 
ed in  good  condition.  Two  colonies  were  queenless; 
12  were  wintered  in  the  cellar,  and  the  rest  on  their 
summer  stands,  and  all  protected  with  chaff  above, 
and  hay  packed  around  the  hives.  Those  wintered 
in  the  cellar  came  through  about  twenty  per  cent 
the  best,  although  our  cellar  is  a  very  cold  one. 
The  mercery  stood  between  30  and  40°  the  most  of 
the  time,  and  at  one  time  as  low  as  28. 

From  our  experience  and  observation  last  year, 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson  said  in  Gleanings,  some  time 
early  last  autumn,  just  about  what  we  were  going- 
to  say.  That  is,  we  do  not  want  any  more  metal- 
cornered  frames  in  ours;  that  hybrids  are  the  best 
workers  in  the  sections,  and  that  natural  swarms 
have  the  "get  up  and  get  "to  fetch  in  the  honey, 
and  are  not  half  the  trouble  of  any  other  means  of 
increase  that  we  have  ever  tried.  Last  season  we 
started  out  to  work  for  increase  in  the  main,  but  we 
didn't  intend  to  refuse  any  surplus  honey.  We  did 
not  expect  to  get  nearly  as  much  in  the  outset  as  we 
did.  We  made  a  few  nuclei  in  May,  about  the  same 
time  the  bees  swarmed.  We  did  not  take  brood  to 
build  up  the  nuclei.  We  kept  them  booming  by 
feeding  till  the  first  of  June;  and  fi-om  that  time  on 
until  about  the  first  of  August,  they  made  enough 
to  live  on.  Then  came  heart's-ease,  which  lasted 
about  4  weeks,  and  from  which  we  obtained  our 
surplus. 

Another  thing  we  wish  to  say  in  favor  of  hybrids 
over  the  pure  Italians.  With  the  former,  in  future, 
we  shall  not  feel  so  nervous  when  the  sections  are 
ready  to  cap,  fearing  they  will  come  out,  as  we  shall 
when  the  Italians  are  in  the  sections.  With  us  they 
swarm  too  much;  for  instance,  one  pure  Italian 
queen  came  out  with  four  swarms  during  the  sea- 
son, as  follows:  May  24,  June  28,  July  12,  Aug.  26. 
This  queen  and  her  swarms  increased  to  13  strong- 
colonies,  and  they  would  have  probably  increased 
to  20,  but  we  stopped  several  swarms  by  taking 
their  queen-cells,  extracting  all  their  honey,  and 
scattering  their  brood  in  the  upper  and  lower  sto- 
ries. We  couldn't  keep  this  strain  of  bees  in  the 
sections  until  they  were  finished,  at  all.  The  old 
queen  of  this  lot  left  the  sections  mostly  full  of 
brood  on  difl'ercnt  times  — the  only  instancy  we  ev- 
er found  brood  in  the  sections.  We  had,  during  the 
season,  20  natural  swarms.  We  gave  a  frame  of 
brood  to  some  of  the  first  swarms,  but  not  all ;  lost 
more  by  absconding.  The  first  swarm  came  out  the 
24th  of  May;  the  last  swarm,  the  10th  of  September; 
highest  yield  of  extracted  honey  from  one  colony, 
20S  lbs.  (1  hybrid  May  swarm),  72  lbs.  in  1-lb.  sections. 
Best  yield  was  made  by  a  second  swarm,  which 
came  out  the  3d  of  June,  so  you  see  an  after-swarm 
in  May  or  June  in  this  locality  is  not  to  be  grinned 
at,  if  they  have  a  good  queen.  Bro.  Root,  don't  you 
think  we  had  good  luck?  If  there  was  any  luck,  I 
know  we  had  to  work  mighty  hard  for  it,  and  put- 
ting out  feeders  after  almost  every  one  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  taking  them  up  at  daylight,  sponging  off  the 
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alighting-boards  to  prevent  robbing,  keeping  things 
right  up,  and  neglecting  nothing  that  should  be 
■  done.    Hard  work,  real  backache  work  at  times,  and 
your  two  ABC  scholars  of  two  years  ago  have  not  i 
learned  it  all  by  a  long  way,  but  we  have  learned  ! 
one  thing;  as  somebody  said,  it  takes  eternal  vigil-  j 
ance  to  succed  in  bee-keeping  in  Kansas.    You  have  : 
got  to  be  on  hand  with  your  eyes  and  ears  open, 
and  your  sleeves  rolled  high  up. 

Now,  Bro.  Root,  I  have  said  tee;  but  to  be  frank 
about  it,  I  am  like  the  fellow  who  killed  the  bear. 
My  wife  did  most  of  the  work  in  the  apiary  herself, 
last  season. 

The  imported  queen  and  9  oz.  of  bees  we  received 
from  you  the  30th  of  last  June  built  up  (m  two 
frames  of  brood,  and  gave  a  surplus  of  .5  lbs.  of 
extracted  honey  from  the  upper  story.  We  think 
lots  of  her.  They  brought  in  the  first  pollen  of  all 
our  bees.  Her  hive  is  full  of  brood.  Drones  are 
hatching,  and  the  indications  are  she  will  swarm  the 
first  of  all.  The  spring  is  cold  and  backward;  the 
first  pollen  came  in  the  31st  of  March,  8  days  later 
than  last  spring.  We  sold  our  extracted  honey  at 
16  to  20  cts.  per  lb. ;  comb  honey  from  30  to  35  cts. 
per  lb.  All  is  sold  except  some  we  are  keeping  for 
feeding.  We  are  going  to  feed  frames  of  honey  in-  ' 
Stead  of  syrup  this  year.  M.  F.  Tatman.      j 

Kossville,  Kansas,  April  31, 1884. 

Yes,  friend  T..  I  do  think  you  had  good 
luck  ;  and  what  I  admire  about  your  article 
is,  that  you  tell  just  how  your  luck  came 
about,  and  it  will  be  a  recipe  whereby  your 
neighbors  and  everybody  else  may  get  it.  It 
is  true,  one  has  to  work  and  scratch  for  good 
luck,  but  that  is  the  nicest  ])cirt  of  it.  'Mn 
the  sweat  of  thv  face  slialt  tliou  eat  bread." 
etc. 


BEE -FEEDERS,  DOCTORS.  BEE-KEEP- 
ERS' HATS,  AND . 


[I,I>  ANOTHEK 


)EA  IX    UEGAliD   TO    HEE-FEEI>E1{S 


Y  most  satisfactory  feeder  is  a  vessel  with  a 
float;  but  as  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with 
anj-  feeder  noticed  in  Gt.eaktncs,  A  15  (', 
or  elsewhere,  I  have  constructed  —  in  iny 
mind  —the  "  Ideal"  feeder  — a  tin  can,  long 
l)Ut  shallow,  with  an  outlet  for  the  honey  or  syruj), 
i-o  large  as  not  to  be  easily  clogged  l>y  inotes  (say  ^a 
inch  I.  but  the  outflow  regulated  by  a  pinhole  for  air 
in  the  toj)  (atmospheric  pressure). 

WHAT   KINO  OF  A  HAT   SHOULD  A  BEE-KEEPEK   USEV 

Some  time  ago  I  concluded  my  bees  were  degen- 
erating in  amiable  traits,  so  many  of  them  tried  to 
sting  me  as  I  sauntered  about  the  hives.  Now  they 
are  all  right  again.  What  is  the  explanation?  A 
change  of  hats.  Every  bee  that  flew  against  my 
straw  hat  got  raving  mad,  and  went  for  me  with  per- 
sistent fury.  As  soon  as  I  suspected  the  cause,  and 
substituted  an  old  soft  wool  hat  for  my  straw  one, 
they  would  bump  and  bump  against  it  without  los- 
ing their  temper. 

MBS.  cotton's   $4.00  OUTFIT. 

I  fully  expected  to  be  in  Blasted  Hopes;  but  my 
few  colonies  are  doing  well.  The  first  money  I  ever 
spent  in  bees  was  $4.00  sent  to  that  Maine  woman. 
That  money  was  "  blasted  hopes,"  although  I  have 
not  tried  her  system.  I  could  not  employ  an  archi- 
tect tQ  cpngtrugt  one,  and  so  lost  my  money. 

A  Begjnnbh, 


Friend  B.,  as  a  rule  I  am  opposed  to  theo- 
ry without  in-actice :  l)ut  this  time  I  believe 
you  have  constructed  a  pretty  good  thing  in 
your  mind.  I  am  going  to  claim  priority  of 
invention,  though,  after  all.  Just  listen. 
Years  ago,  when  I  had  feeding  on  the  brain, 
to  use  a  little  slang,  I  ptirchased  a  tight  al- 
cohol-barrel and  dissolved  a  l)arrel  of  coffee 
sugar  in  water  and  poured  into  it.  I  arrang- 
ed" a  shallow  tin  vessel,  perforated  on  the 
bottom,  and  attached  to  the  stem  of  a  mo- 
lasses-gate, so  I  could  screw  it  into  thebimg- 
hole  of  a  barrel.  While  the  syrup  stood  by 
the  side  of  a  bee-hive,  this  shallow  feeder 
lay  just  between  the  upper  and  lower  stories 
of  a  strong  colony.  The  idea  was,  they 
could  help  themselves.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  the  syrup  did  not  get  out  fast 
enough  ;  and  to"  facilitate  matters  I  bored  a 
gimlet-hole  in  the  upper  side  of  the  barrel. 
Of  course,  the  air  went  in,  and  with  such 
force  that  it  made  a  shrill  whistling  noise. 
By  plugging  this  hole  I  could  give  the  bees 
feed  just  when  I  wanted  to.  and  just  as  fast 
as  I  wanted  to.  In  case  it  came  too  fast  I 
had  an  empty  hive  underneath,  waxed  so  as 
to  hold  syrup,  and  in  it  a  float.  With  this 
arrangement  I  made  the  bees  build  combs, 
and  till  them,  and  seal  them  over,  and  these 
combs  were  then  given  to  colonies  needing 
stores.  The  arrangement  worked  beauti- 
fully; but  as  I  did  not  commence  it  until 
frost  came,  a  good  deal  of  syrup  was  con- 
sumed in  keeping  the  whole  establisliment 
up  to  blood  heat,  oi-  pretty  near  that,  so  as 
to  keep  conil)-l)uii(liug  going  on.  Quite  ear- 
ly, during  a  frosty  morning,  the  vapor  would 
ascend  from  thishive.  as  we  often  see  it  rise 
from  a  manure-lieap.  Now.  although  I  dis- 
covered that  letting  ;iir  in,  in  the  way  I  have 
told  you,  regulated  the  flow  of  lioney,  it  nev- 
er occurred  to  me  before  that  we  could  take 
advantage  of  this.  If  you  let  syrup  through 
a  small  orilice  it  soon  becomes  cU)gge(l  or 
gummed  up,  but  I  believe  air  Avould  pass 
tlirough  the  smallest  pinhole,  and  never 
clog.    Who  Viil!  work  out  the  ideaV 

I  believe  tlie  kind  of  hat  makes  a  differ- 
ence, but  it  seems  to  me  you  have  got  it  the 
wrong  way  about.  A  few  mornings  ago 
bees  flew  at  my  soft  drab  felt  hat.  and  stung 
it  so  full  of  stings  that  I  meditated  pulling 
them  out  to  sell  to  tlie  doctors.  By  the  way, 
did  I  evei-  tell  you  the  doctors  are  buying  uj) 
bee-stings  ?  Friend  House  sold  louit  stings 
for  S5.00  a  few  days  ago,  to  be  manufactur- 
ed into  medicine."  I  did  not  taste  the  medi- 
cine, but  T  have  no  doubt  it  was  good.  If 
doctors  are  ever  in  need  of  something  that 
will  "take  hold."'  I  should  think  "extract  of 
bee-stings"  would  just  do  the  business. 
Whether  they  use  it  for  curing  rheumatism 
or  not,  I  can  not  say.  I  throw  out  the  sug- 
gestion as  a  new  department  to  our  industry. 
It  occurs  to  me  just  now,  that  friend  House 
said  I  shouldn't  tell  of  it ;  but  you  see  it  is 
too  late,  as  I  hav(>  got  it  all  written  down. 
Now,  then,  about  the  hats.  What  kind  of 
hats  are  least  obnoxious  to  bees,  especially 
when  they  are  spoiling  for  some  cause  for 
getting  ui)  a  flght  V 

I  do  not  know  but  I  might  liave  said  some- 
thing about  yoiu-  concluding  item,  friend  B.; 
but  you  see  you  hiwe  moved  me  to  talk  al- 
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Juke 


ready  more  thaii,  my  share,  so  I  think  I  will 
stop  right  here  and  not  make  any  comments 
in  regard  to  your  $4.00  investment. 

P.  S. — It  jnst  now  occurs  to  me,  when  you 
settle  down  on  the  most  appropriate  hat  for 
a  bee-keeper  to  wear,  we  ought  to  have  them 
for  sale  in  the  counter  store,  and  I  was 
thinking  of  putting  them  on  the  five-cent 
counter ;  but  the  prospect  for  honey  is  so 
good  now  I  do  not  know  but  we  might  af- 
ford to  go  a  little  higher,  if  we  could  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  hat  that  would  never  irri- 
tate the  l)ees. 


PKODUCING     AND     SELLING     HONEY. 

FRIEND   WILTSE  CONSIDERS  THE   MATTER   A  LITTLE. 

r>TOW  much  does  a  pound  of  honej'  cost?"  is 
the  heading-  of  Mr.  Doolittle's  article  in 
the  May  No.  of  Gleanings.  "  Selling 
honey,"  is  Mr.  Hutchinson's.  These  two 
articles  look  well  in  print,  and  they  help 
to  fill  the  pag-es  of  Gleanings— two  strong  argu- 
ments with  the  editor  of  a  journal,  when  items  are 
scarce.  With  commendable  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
the  fi-aternity,  each  has  endeavored  to  impress  his 
views  upon  the  readers  of  Gleanings,  and,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  concerned,  he  is  ready  to  admit  the 
truthfulness  of  what  they  say,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
themselves.  The  conditions  under  which  these  two 
men  do  business,  and  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
i-ound  them,  differ  very  materially  from  those  that 
surround  the  masses  of  bee-keepei-s,  and  render 
that  which  is  untruthful  to  manj'  others,  true  to 
them.  Mr.  Doolittle  has  to  pay  cartage,  and  he  has 
to  pay  rent  for  ground  in  which  to  establish  his 
apiary.  Most  apiarists  have  vacant  grounds  near 
their  houses,  which  they  ornament  by  dotting  their 
surface  with  hives  of  bees,  and  they  generally  keep 
teams  to  use  in  the  pursuit  of  other  lines  of  business, 
which  they  press  into  service  when  the  interests  of 
the  apiary  demand  it.  These  teams  would  have  to 
be  fed  and  cared  for  if  not  in  use,  and  are,  there- 
fore, of  but  little  more  expense  to  their  owners  than 
they  would  be  if  not  used.  Under  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, no  one  can  manage  100  colonies  of  bees 
successfully;  and  nine-tenths  of  those  who  can 
manage  100  colonies  successfully  when  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  would  fail  to  attain  a  position 
paying  a  salary  of  $1000  a  year,  for  lack  of  the  nec- 
essary qualifications.  Ownei-s  of  farms,  in  sections 
of  country  where  the  main  honey-flow  is  in  August 
and  September,  can  employ  their  fai-m-hands  in 
their  apiaries  during  these  months  with  little  deti-i- 
ment  to  their  farm  interests;  for  their  small  grain 
is  then  harvested,  and  there  is  little  to  do.  In  June, 
when  the  flow  of  basswood  honej'  is  good,  and  the 
pressure  of  work  great,  some  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  labors  of  the  apiary  is  felt.  Ordinarily 
the  occupation  of  apiarist  approaches  that  of 
sinecure  the  closest  of  any  known  to  the  farmer. 
selling  honey. 
But  little  charity  enters  into  the  business  trans- 
actions of  men.  If  the  necessities  of  a  man  are 
such  that  he  must  sell  a  given  article  of  any  kind, 
advantage  is  taken  of  that  necessity,  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  make  it  for  the  interest  of  the  purchaser 
to  handle  the  article,  or  no  transaction  will  follow. 
If  the  salesman  igine-xporienced,  it  i§  at  once  known 


to  the  person  desiring  to  purchase,  and  still  less  is 
oftei-ed  for  the  commodity.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  sale  at  reduced  rates  is  generally  made, 
and  the  party  selling  becomes  dissatisfied  with  his 
business,  and,  naturally  enough,  he  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  out-generaled,  and  his  profits  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  another.  An  experienced 
man  of  business  should  see  at  a  glance  the  tendency 
that  affairs  are  taking,  and,  being  the  boss  of  the 
situation,  seek  a  place  where  business  can  be  trans- 
acted to  his  own  interest.  Opportunities  of  this 
kind  occur  in  every  community,  and  the  tact  by 
which  salesmen  get  the  confidence  of  strangers  is 
readily  acquired.  Probably  the  honey  that  Doolittle 
parted  with  at  6  cts.  per  lb.  would  have  brought  10 
or  12  cts.  elsewhere.  Probablj-  the  honey  that  Hutch- 
inson put  in  his  half-pint  pails  would  have  sold 
elsewhere  as  readily  from  a  half-barrel. 

OUR   OWN   experience. 

From  early  childhood  to  the  present  time,  we  have 
been  familiar  with  bees.  Never  have  we  known  a 
time  when  honey  could  not  be  sold  at  remunera- 
tive prices.  We  have  secured  yields,  varying  from 
nothing  to  122  lbs.  per  hive,  and  these  variations 
are  not  due  to  any  superior  skill  at  one  time,  or  lack 
of  it  at  another,  but  principallj'  to  the  favorable  or 
unfavorable  conditions  under  which  the  bees  had 
to  labor.  We  have  noticed  but  little  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  honey  stored  in  1-lb.  frames  and 
the  amount  stored  in  boxes  holding  from  4  to  8  lbs., 
when  the  conditions  were  the  same,  and  the  hon- 
ey sells  as  readily  from  the  boxes,  if  they  are  allowed 
to  i-eturn  them  after  the  honey  is  used.  We  realize 
20  cts.  per  lb.  for  our  comb  honey,  less  a  commission 
of  10  per  cent.  Our  last  year's  crop  was  about  1600 
U)S.  comb  honey,  and  8000  lbs.  extracted.  The  latter 
we  put  in  half-barrels,  10-gallon  kegs,  and  quart  jars. 
The  last  retails  at  60  to  6.5c.  each.  The  honey  in  kegs 
we  sell  at  from  124  to  1.5  cts.  per  lb.,  furnishing  the 
keg  free,  and  sometimes  paying  freight,  sometimes 
not.  AVhat  we  do  not  find  sale  for,  which  is  the  main 
part,  we  ship  to  various  towns  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, to  be  sold  on  commission,  allowing  1.5  per 
cent.  It  retails  at  ISy,  to  20  cts.  per  lb.,  varying  in 
price  as  the  distance  from  home  varies,  and  as  the 
freight  varies.  On  the  whole,  after  the  freight  and 
loss  and  commission  are  paid,  we  realize  about  12'/^ 
cts.  per  lb.  Jerome  Wiltse. 

Falls  City,  Neb.,  May,  1884. 

Friend  W..  we  are  glad  to  see  you  again. 
It  sounds  just  like  you,  to  intimate  that  ar- 
ticles for  our  pages  are  scarce,  and  that 
friends  D.  and  II.'  have  not  given  the  sub- 
jects on  which  they  write  quite  as  much 
study  as  they  might  have  done.  Well,  per- 
haps you  are  right  a  little,  any  way.  I  do 
not  think  friend  D.  pays  any  rent  on  his 
place,  and  I  am  inclined  to  tl'iink  he  lias  a 
team  of  his  own  ;  but  for  all  that,  the  place 
and  the  team  ought  to  pay  something  for  the 
money  invested,  as  they  would  if  they  were 
hired."  Your  thought,  that  farmers  often  take 
care  of  bees  and  the  honey-crop  when  they 
would  not  do  much  otherwise  is  a  good  one, 
and  I  believe  it  refers  to  people  in  other 
kinds  of  business  as  well.  A  great  many 
farmers  and  tlieir  wives  and  daughters  spend 
quite  a  little  time  playing  croquet,  so  as  to 
get  outdoor  exercise ;  and  many  who  keep 
bees — that  is,  on  a  small  scale— occupy  iust 
about  as  much  time  Avith  them  as  the  otners 
do  with  their  games. 
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FROM      DIFFERENT      FIELDS, 


CHOOSING  A  LOCATION  BEFORE  SWARMING,  ETC. 

N  i-e^ard  to  bees  hunting-  a  tree  for  a  home  before 
they  swarm,  I  say  some  of  them  do,  as  for  in- 
stance, I  had  a  swarm  come  out  the  first  of 
June,  and  they  never  alighted,  but  started  to 
the  tree.  I  threw  water,  and  that  did  not  stop 
them;  on  they  went,  and  I  chased  them  to  a  neig-h- 
bor's  woods,  and  thej'  went  over  their  tree  some  ten 
rods,  and  turned  down  toward  the  ground,  and  went 
bacli  to  their  tree,  and  went  in.  Again,  I  had  two 
swarms  come  out  together,  and  they  went  off  soutli- 
west,  and  I  followed  them  to  a  tree  in  sight  of  my 
house.  There  they  divided;  a  part  of  one  swai-m 
went  back  to  their  old  hive,  and  the  rest  went  in  the 
tree.  Again,  I  found  a  lot  of  bees  clearing  out  a  tree, 
about  1.5  feet  high  from  the  ground,  and  shortly  I 
heard  a  swarm  come  out  and  start  for  the  tree.  I 
stopped  them  with  water,  and  hived  them,  and  tlie 
next  day  they  tried  swarming  again,  and  I  stopjied 
them  and  hived  them  again,  and  then  there  came  a 
rain  and  kept  them  for  two  days,  and  then  they 
stayed.  But  there  was  no  swarm  that  went  in  that 
tree. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  folks  how  to  find  a  bee-tree 
in  the  woods.  When  you  line  a  swarm,  and  think 
you  are  close  to  them,  or  get  a  cross  line  of  them, 
then  looli  at  the  sun;  take  jour  line  toward  your 
tree;  and  ev^ery  tree  you  look  at,  place  the  sun  in 
the  top,  or  behind  the  tree;  and  if  there  is  a  swarm 
in  that  tree,  you  can  see  them  twenty  rods  off,  in  a 
clear  day.  Between  ten  and  two  o'clock  in  the  day 
is  the  best  time  to  hunt  them.  C.  L.  Hanseman. 
Portland,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich..  Feb.  11, 1884. 

Friend  H..  you  have  given  us  evidence  a 
little  more  conclusive  in  one  part  of  it  than 
we  have  ever  had  before,  if  I  remember 
correctly.  You  saw  the  bees  fixing  the  tree 
preparatory  to  going  into  it.  They  tried 
two  or  three  times  to  go  to  the  tree,  but  you 
prevented  them,  and  afterward  you  found 
out  that  the  tree  was  not  occupied.  Thanks 
for  suggestions  in  regard  to  bee-hunting. 


TOP  OR   SIDE  STORING. 

There  seems  to  be  a  controversy  as  to  which  is  the 
better  way  to  have  bees  store  honey— at  the  top  or 
side.  Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  I  settled  that 
point  to  my  satisfaction.  I  got  a  theory  or  notion 
in  my  head,  that  if,  instead  of  extracting  from  the 
upper  story  (as  is  the  practice  here),  I  would  make 
the  main  hive  larger,  containing  18  frames  with 
foundation,  instead  of  9,  the  usual  number.  I  put  a 
division-board  in  the  center,  put  in  a  new  swarm, 
and  when  the  brood-nest  was  full  I  removed  the 
division-board.  I  thought  the  bees  would,  of  course, 
commence  making  honey  sooner  at  the  side  in  their 
own  hive  than  in  an  upper  story;  but  to  test  it  I  put 
on  an  upper  story  also;  but  to  my  surprise  they 
filled  the  upper  story  before  they  put  an  ounce  at 
the  side.  They  say  that  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer;  but  I  have  tried  the  same  thing  time 
after  time,  with  the  same  result,  which  proves  to  me 
that  over  the  brood-nest  is  the  place  the  bees  prefer 
to  put  their  surplus  honey,  and  consequently  the 
best  place.  Joel  Hilton. 

Los  Alamos,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal.,  April  7, 1884. 

Friend  II.,  although  I  pretty  nearly  agree 


with  you,  I  do  not  think  your  experiment 
quite  a  fair  one.  If  you  give  an  upper  storv 
at  the  same  time  you  give  them  room  right 
beside  the  combs,  of  course  they  will  go 
above,  for  the  heated  air  from  the  cluster 
rises,  and  they  naturally  go  up  with.  it.  Had 
you  not  permitted  any  room  above  at  all, 
they  would  have  been  obliged  to  work  each 
side.  If  you  put  a  case  over  the  brood-nest 
containing  only  a  single  tier  of  boxes,  if  the 
colony  is  strong  enough  to  fill  it  completely 
with  bees  they  will  readily  go  over  into  boxes 
placed  beside  the  brood-combs ;  and  by  this 
means  we  should  get  more  boxes  arranged  so 
as  to  be  all  nearer  to  the  center  of  tlie  brood- 
nest  than  if  we  had  the  same  number  of 
boxes  all  above  the  brood,  and  this  is  the 
plan  upon  Avhich  friend  Doolittle  works. 
Our  friend  who  writes  below  strikes  upon 
the  point  you  make. 

If  I  take  a  three-story  hive  in  the  best  part  of  the 
honey-flow,  and  raise  it  up,  putting  one  under,  will 
the  Queen  lay  eggs  in  the  lower  part,  or  will  she  go 
down  into  the  lower  story  at  all? 

I  would  not  give  one  dollar  per  hive  to  insure 
them  to  winter  without  loss.  I  bought  me  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  weighed  all  of  my  bees;  and  if  I  had  not 
done  so  I  should  have  had  dead  bees  before  this 
time,  as  some  hives  weighed  96,  and  one  41  lbs. ; 
weight  of  hive,  33  lbs.  I  gave  two  full  combs  of 
honey  to  this  one,  and  they  feel  as  heavy  as  they 
did  when  I  housed  them.  Now,  when  I  set  them'out 
in  the  spring  I  will  weigh  them  out,  then  I  can  tell 
you  how  much  they  wintered  on.  N.  C.  Bank. 

Greenwood,  Cass  Co.,  Neb.,  Feb.  33,  1884. 

Friend  B".,  if  you  should  raise  up  the  three- 
story  hive,  and  put  a  lower  story  under  it, 
unless  the  colonies  were  very  populous,  very 
likely  the  lower  story  would  not  be  used  at 
all,  for  bees,  as  a  rule,  go  up  rather  than 
down,  as  I  said  above.  In  fact,  where  too 
much  room  is  given  by  piling  up  two  or  three 
stories  high,  the  bees  will  often  crowd  into 
the  upper  one,  leaving  tlie  lower  combs  en- 
tirely deserted.  Your  idea  of  using  a  pair 
of  scales  to  equalize  the  weight  of  your  hives 
is  a  good  one.      ^ 

bees  killing  each  other. 
I  had  something  happen  to  one  of  my  hives  last 
summer  which  I  can  not  find  in  the  ABC,  and  I 
wish  you  would  help  me  out  if  you  can.  It  is  this: 
The  bees  were  slaying  one  another  at  a  terrible  rate. 
At  first  I  supposed  it  was  robbers;  but  it  was  not, 
for  I  closed  the  entrance,  and  then  they  crammed 
the  opening  so  full  that  they  could  not  come  out. 
There  were  no  bees  trying  to  get  in;  they  were  all 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  hive,  and  they  would  not  try 
to  fly,  but  crawl  a  little  way  from  the  hive  and  die. 
I  smoked  them,  but  it  was  no  use;  for  as  soon  as  the 
smoke  was  gone  it  was  all  the  same. 

SELLING  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

I  see  in  Gleanings,  on  page  30, 1884,  that  A.  A. 
Fradenburg  can  not  sell  his  extracted  honey.  It  is 
the  same  here.  There  is  one  man  here  who 
has  spoiled  the  trade  for  honey.  I  have  some  init 
away  that  I  shall  send  you,  to  let  you  see  what  he 
sells  for  honey.  I  sold  ail  I  have  had  so  far  for  3.5  cts. 
per  pound,  and  I  will  not  sell  for  less. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  Feb.  37,  1884.  F.  Schnecke. 

Friend  S.,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  explain 
what  you  mention,  without  being  able  to  see 
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the  bees  themselves.  The  way  they  crawl 
out  of  the  hive,  looks  as  if  they  had  been 
smothered.  I  presume  you  are  "sure  that  is 
not  the  trouble.  Is  it  not  possible  some 
truant  swarm  forced  their  way  in  there,  and 
that  in  stinging  them  to  death  they  clogged 
the  entrance  and  thus  induced  suffocation  ? 
I  have  known  such  things  to  happen.— I 
should  infer  that  honey  sold  pretty  well  in 
your  locality,  if  you  get  2-5  cts.  per  lb.  for  all 
you  can  furnish.  It  is  a  fact,  that  one  inju- 
dicious bee-keeper  may  do  much  to  prejudice 
people.  

USING    OLD    COMBS   FOR    NEW    SWARMS. 

I  had  very  bad  luck  a  year  ago  last  winter ;  I  lost  .5.5 
swarms;  last  winter  I  lost  35  swarms;  have  10  left; 
they  had  the  cholera.  Will  it  do  to  give  young 
swarms  those  combs?  About  one-halt  of  them  are 
half  full  of  honey,  capped  over.  I  have  about  400 
combs.  Could  T  not  sell  them?  Two-thirds  of  them 
are  clean  nice  brood  combs.  I  have  more  than  I  can 
use.  I  am  going-  to  build  up  again.  I  shall  not  give 
up  yet.  You  remember  you  were  at  my  place  once. 
I  often  think  of  you.  Now,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a 
dollar  to  spare,  I  am  going  to  send  for  Gleanings. 
I  lost  a  good  many  swarms  this  spring  by  spring 
dwindling.  Bees  did  well  last  summer  here.  One 
man,  Mr.  Rbop,  at  Carson  City,  Mich.,  sold  15,000  lbs. 
He  had  300  swai-ms.  L.  Reed. 

Orono,  Osceola  Co.,  Mich.,  May  13,  1884. 

By  all  means,  use  your  old  combs,  friend 
II. ;  and  even  if  the  bees  did  die  from  them, 
it  will  not  often  make  a  bit  of  difference. 
Several  experiments  have  been  tried,  and 
though  l)pes  (liedonaset  of  conilis  one  winter, 
they  wintered  all  right  the  next,  even  though 
they  had  the  same  stores.  I  would,  however, 
endeavor  to  get  the  old  honey  all  used  up  in 
brood-rearing  if  I  could.  When  I  visited 
you  in  your  pretty  home  in  tlie  woods  I 
thought  you  were  one  of  the  successful  bee- 
men.  We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  get  so 
good  a  report  from  our  old  friend  Roop. 
Hiram,  why  don't  you  tell  us  about  it  when 
you  ai'e  prospering  y 

HOW  TO   PREVENT    INCREASE. 

This  question  is  asked  in  March  Gleanings  by  A. 
Landley,  page  168.  I  can  give  my  plan,  which  proba- 
bly would  have  to  bo  varied  in  his  locality.  The 
principal  part  of  our  swarming  is  in  July  and  Aug- 
ust; surplus  honey  is  stored  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. I  give  all  the  room  and  ventilation  I  can, 
shade  as  best  I  can,  and  all  swarms  that 
come  out  before  they  begin  to  store  surplus  hon- 
ey, I  hive  on  the  old  stand,  moving  the  old 
colony  to  a  new  stand.  This  plan  prevents  after- 
swarms,  inasmuch  as  the  worker-bees  go  to  the 
swarm.  After  surplus  begins  to  come  in,  I  hive  the 
same  way,  except  I  just  lift  the  old  colony  back  3 
or  3  feet,  and  hive  the  swarm  on  foundation  or 
starters.  In  about  two  days  after  hiving  I  lift  out 
all  the  combs  from  the  old  colony,  shaking  the  bees 
in  front  of  the  swarm;  put  on  the  sections,  and  they 
will  be  filled  quicker  than  if  the  swarm  had  not 
issued.  Now  you  have  a  set  of  combs  to  use;  if  you 
have  any  weak  colonies  you  can  strengthen  them, 
or  flU  up  your  nucleus  hives.  If  you  have  none  of 
that  to  do,  set  the  hive,  comb,  and  all,  on  another 
colony,  and  extract  from  them. 

One  drawback  in  selling  bees  is,  we  don't  want  to 
sell  at  home  on  our  own  range;  and  to  advertise,  it 


will  take  about  as  long  to  get  a  trade  started  as  it 
does  to  create  a  home  market  for  honey,  for  the 
reason  that  those  who  want  to  buy  will  almost  in- 
variably go  to  the  old  veterans.  I  tried  it  once  in 
selling  dollar  queens.  I  sold  5  from  advertising,  and 
fiO  or  70  to  my  personal  acquaintances. 

R.  Robinson. 
Laclede,  Fayette  Co..  111.,  March  30,  1884. 


WHAT    SHALI>   FRIEND  L.    DO    WITH    SWARMS    THAT 
SWARM  AGAIN? 

Please  tell  in  Gleanings  what  I  must  do  with  my 
bees.  Two  swarms  caught  this  year,  one  on  the  19th 
of  March,  and  the  other  on  the  29th,  are  sending  out 
swarms.  I  have  at  present  33  colonies,  and  do  not 
wish  to  increase.  The  queens  of  the  two  hives  had 
their  wings  clipped,  and  the  bees  had  to  come  back. 
I  gave  them  another  story,  and  thought  that  all 
would  be  right;  but  one  swarm  came  out  again  to- 
day. It  clustered  on  a  ti-ee  near  by,  and  came  back 
after  a  while.  The  other  is  quiet  yet.  They  have 
plenty  of  room,  and  the  honey  is  getting  scarce,  as 
I  notice  they  are  turning  out  drones.  The  swarms 
came  out  at  least  8  or  10  days  ago. 

I  have  some  bees  in  small  hives  (called  the  Dixie) 
that  I  bought  this  winter.  I  had  intended  transfer- 
ring them  in  the  Simplicity  after  they  had  finished 
swarming;  but  when  that  time  came  the  high  water 
was  on  us,  and  the  hives  were  raised  on  a  scaffold, 
and  put  rather  close  together  for  want  of  room. 
Since  then  the  bees  have  filled  their  hives,  and  I 
can  not  extract  on  account  of  robbers,  that  are  very 
bad,  and  I  can  not  put  on  another  story,  as  I  have 
no  hives  nor  frames  to  fit  over  those.  I  take  Glean- 
ings, and  have  derived  much  good  from  it.    M.  L. 

Bayou  Heron,  La.,  May  15, 1884. 

Friend  L..  that  is  one  of  the  problems,  to 
get  honey  instead  of  bees ;  and  when  the 
bees  take  a  notion,  wliether  or  no,  it  is  one 
of  the  problems  that  has  puzzled  our  oldest 
veterans.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  did  not 
extract  the  honey  when  the  frames  were 
full,  aiul  this  lias 'resulted  in  giving  them 
the  swarming  fever.  However,  if  tliey  are 
killing  drones  your  swarming  is  about  at  an 
end  imtil  you  llave  another  honey-flow.  The 
fact  that  iobbers  annoy  >ou,  also  indicates 
that  the  honey  has.  for  the  time,  ceased. 
Now,  when  it  comes  in  again,  just  keep  the 
honey  promptly  extracted  from  the  u])per 
stories,  and  I  think  you  will  not  have  very 
much  swarming.  If  you  are  going  to  control 
swarming,  you  must  not  only  liave  upper 
stories  and  frames,  but  pleiity  of  empty 
combs  as  well.    

FRIEND    pond's    REVERSIBLE    FRAME. 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  the  Hetherington 
plan  of  reversible  frames.  It  is  a  matter  I  am  much 
interested  in,  and  I  have  tried  all  the  methods  I  have 
heard  of.  This  method,  it  seems  to  me,  has  two  big 
difliculties.  The  frames  ai'e  fixed;  that  is,  they 
have  too  little  lateral  movement;  and  then,  again, 
our  hive  must  be  altered  over,  and  we  can't  use  the 
hanging  frame  and  the  new  frame  in  same  hive.  I 
tried  the  plan  of  Mr.  Howes,  of  tin  corners  or  ends. 
That  is  too  much  trouble  to  change,  when  bars  are 
covered  with  propolis.  I  am,  however,  using  a 
frame  that  is  simple,  easy  to  operate,  and  can  be 
used  in  any  hive,  and  in  connection  with  a  hanging- 
frame.  I  make  it  thus  xj;  one  projection  hangs  on  a 
regular  rabbet,  the  other  sits  on  a  strip  of  folded  tin 
set  at  the  right  distance  from  bottom.    This  idea,  I 
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think,  you  will  like  on  trial,  and  believe  it  worth  il- 
lustrating. You  can  use  or  make  no  use  of  it,  as 
you  choose;  but  it  strikes  me  as  being  the  simplest 
plan  of  any  yet  made  known. 

Bees  are  doing  well  now,  but  the  season  has  been 
very  backward  for  them,  owing  to  constant  rains  in 
March  and  April.  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Foxboro,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.,  May  30, 1884. 

Well,  friend  P.,  yours  has  the  merit  of 
novelty,  if  nothing  else.  We  could  easily 
make  such  a  frame  with  metal  corners,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  frame  would  stand 
pretty  steady  too.  The  upper  corners  at  one 
end  might  need  a  spacing-strip,  unless  the 
arms  were  very  accurate,  and  the  frames 
very  true.  In  that  case  I  think  it  would 
work  all  right,  and  the  frame  would  be  just 
as  well  one  side  np  as  another.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  sus- 
pended frame  and  the  standing  frame. 

ANOTHER  REVERSIBLE  FRAME. 

Since  the  revei-sible  frame  is  receiving  so  much 
attention,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  my  plan 
for  the  same.  Into  the  bottom,  at  each  end,  are 
driven  small  brads  or  nails  on  which  the  frames  rest. 
Probably  the  main  obj  ection  to  this  method  of  revers- 
ing the.  frames  will  be  the  spacer,  which  is  made  of 
tin,  and  tacked  to  the  end-board.  By  this  plan  any 
hive  can  be  changed  to  a  reversible-fi-ame  hive  in  a 
very  few  minutes  by  simply  cutting  off  the  support- 
ing arms,  putting  in  a  spacer,  and  driving  the  brads 
into  the  bottom-board. 

A    QUESTION. 

Is  it  not  true,  that  the  brood  lie  on  their  backs, 
and  hatch  out  lying  in  that  positionV  If  so,  if  the 
frame  be  reversed,  hav^e  the  young  bees  the  power 
to  change  their  positien  so  as  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  new  "  order  of  things"?  If  not,  is 
it  not  a  disadvantage  to  have  the  frames  reversed? 
J.  Arthur  Stagg. 

St.  Paul,  Indiana,  May  19, 1884. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  true,  friend  S.,  that  the 
brood  lie  on  their  backs ;  but  if  it  is,  they 
can  lie  in  other  positions,  for  in  transferring 
we  turn  the  comb  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  the 
bees  hatch  out  all  right.  I  am  sure  this  will 
be  no  disadvantage  when  reversing  the 
frames.  Your  device  is  quite  ingenious,  but 
your  frames  at  the  top  will  be  at  fixed  dis- 
tances, or  pretty  nearly  so,  and  then  the 
bees  would  wax  the  frame  into  the  spacer  so 
it  would  be  hard  of  removal.  If  the  frames 
were  made  to  go  loosely  into  the  spacer,  the 
tops  would  be  tipping  about  nntil  the  liive 
was  crowded  with  bees  and  honey,  and  then 
they  would  be  waxed  so  it  would  be  hard  to 
get  them  out  as  before.  Again,  when  you 
put  the  last  frame  down,  how  are  you  to 
know  the  bottom  stands  just  about  where  it 
ought  to  be  on  the  head  of  the  nail  or  brad  V 
The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
can  be  made  a  success  practically.  The 
Iletherington  reversible  frame  is  the  simplest, 
in  my  opinion. 

TARTARIAN   CHERRY-TREES   FOR    HONEY. 

I  suppose  many  of  you  have  noticed  that 
bees  get  honey  from  early  cherries,  quite  a 
few  days  before  apple-blossom.  Where  they 
are  short  of  stores  this  is  a  great  iielp,  and  I 
have  often  wished  we  had  a  cherry-orchard 
in  our  apiary.    Well,  our  friend  who  writes 


below  has  advertised  black  Tartarian  cherry- 
trees  at  so  low  a  figure  that  one  of  our  nur- 
serymen remonstrated,  saying  that  budded 
trees  could  not  be  pioduced  at  any  such 
price.  I  wrote  to  friend  Kingsley,  and  he 
answers  as  follows: 

HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  TARTARIAN  CHERRY-TREES. 

Take  your  nice  budded  trees  as  they  stand  in  the 
row,  and  bend  them  down  to  the  ground,  turning 
the  tops  up  by  placing  a  light  scantling  on  each 
side;  cover  the  trees  well,  except  the  tops,  with  soil 
and  keep  the  tops  ti'immed  well;  each  tree  will  send 
up  from  8  to  13  young  trees,  which  will  root  well  if 
cut  ai)art  the  following  year.  Ti-ees  raised  in  this 
way  are  in  every  respect  as  good  as  budded ;  and 
after  the  tree  is  grown,  the  sprouts  which  come  up 
around  are  as  good  as  any.  I  don't  claim  that  my 
trees  are  raised  as  scientificalljf  as  this;  but  'tis  up- 
on the  same  principle,  and  are  fully  as  good. 

I  think  other  trees  could  be  easily  propagated  the 
same  way.  I  know  that  the  trees  I  offer  are  good; 
I  tried  them  before  I  offered  any  for  sale,  and  saw 
them  bearing.  Chas.  Kingsley. 

Benton,  La.,  March  17, 1884. 

After  reading  the  above  I  submitted  it  to 
neighbor  11. ,  who  is  quite  a  fruit-grower  as 
well  as  farmer,  and  he  says  they  have  raised 
nice  bearing  trees  in  the  same  way ;  and  if 
he  were  to  have  his  choice  he  would  rather 
have  such  trees  than  the  budded  ones.  If 
there  is  an  objection  to  them,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  have  further  facts.  One  thing  is 
certain  —  we  want  more  cherry-trees  for  our 
bees. 

what   may    be   DONE  BY  LIBERAL  FEEDING. 

Last  fall  I  started  with  4  swarms  of  bees  in  old 
common  box  hives,  two  of  them  well  fed  with 
honey,  two  others  full  of  comb,  with  very  little  hon- 
ey. Into  the  large  hive  I  put  another  swarm  of  bees, 
both  together  about  filling  the  hive;  gave  them  last 
fall  35  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar  made  into  syrup,  at 
the  rate  of  a  pint  of  water  to  3  lbs.  of  sugar.  Dur- 
ing the  severe  cold  weather  we  enveloped  them  in 
blankets,  well  sheltered  fi-om  the  north  wind;  in 
March  we  commenced  feeding  again  with  warm 
syruj);  fed  about  6  lbs.  May  10th  I  looked  them 
over  and  found  the  hive  full  down  to  the  bottom- 
board,  with  two  or  three  quai-ts  of  bees  in  this 
chamber.  It  was  not  only  the  heaviest  of  7  hives, 
but,  by  actual  count,  three  bees  to  one  over  any 
other  hive.  I  look  for  the  first  swai-m  from  this  col- 
ony; took  their  other  swai-m  the  first  of  April,  with 
from  1  to  5  lbs.  of  honey  each ;  fed  about  6  lbs.  each ; 
to-day  they  are  full  to  the  bottom-board.  Apple- 
blossoms  are  abundant,  as  also  pears  and  plums, 
cherries,  etc.  My  bees  are  increasing  rapidly;  8  out 
of  10  colonies  of  bees  in  this  neighborhood  are  dead ; 
many  have  lost  all— 10  to  15.  W.  C.  Baily. 

Chatham,  N.  Y.,  May  33,  1884. 

COMBS  SYo   FEET    LONG,    ETC. 

There  is  an  old  colored  man  here  who  has  5  colo- 
ies.  He  found  three  bee  -  trees  last  summer.  I 
helped  him  cut  two  of  them.  There  wore  sheets  of 
comb  in  one  of  them  8' 2  ft.  long,  and  3  inches  wide 
at  top,  and  about  13  inches  at  bottom.  We  got  7  L. 
frames  full,  and  one  3-gallon  bucket  as  full  as  we 
could  carry  it,  and  about  ^i  bushel  of  empty  comb. 
The  other  was  not  so  good,  as  the  tree  burst  open 
and  threw  the  bees  and  honey  all  out  on  the  ground, 
but  we  got  a  good  swarm  of  bees.     J.  W.  Martin. 

Greenwood  Depot,  Va.,  Feb  18, 1884. 
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SWEET  clover;  also  something  in  regard  to 

TESTING  SEEDS. 

You  sent  me  a  sample  of  your  sweet-clover  seed, 
to  test  the  vitality,  and  I  give  you  the  result  below. 
As  one  can  not  expect  that  every  seed  will  sprout, 
we  should  take,  several  things  in  consideration  in 
testing  seeds.  The  flowers  of  sweet  clover  grow  in 
spines,  and  surely  the  lower  flowers  grow  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  upper  ones,  and  therefore  produce 
a  riper  and  larger  seed.  For  this  we  have  to  make 
an  allowance.  Another  allowance  one  has  to  make 
is  that  the  plants  are  cut  when  the  half  is  ripe,  so 
one  might  expect  that  a  little  over  half  of  the 
seeds  maj'  sprout.  The  seed  you  sent  gave,  from 
100  seeds,  56  plants,  and  I  can  say  it  is  tiptop.  Be- 
sides this  seed,  I  tested  sevei-al  other  samples  of  the 
same  kind,  but  there  were  none  that  came  up  to 
yours.    One  lot  of  seed  brought  only  35  per  cent. 

Last  year  I  bought  sweet-clover  seed  from  different 
houses,  and  sowed  them.  Some  came  up,  but  did  not 
grow,  and  as  I  saw  in  another  bee-paper  that  some 
failed  on  clay  soil,  I  investigated  the  matter  a  little 
more,  and  found  that  where  sweet  clover  grew  was 
a  poor  soil— gravel,  or  on  piles  of  ashes.  Even  the 
strongest  and  most  robust  plants  I  found  on  ashes, 
and  so  I  believe  that  where  nothing  will  grow, 
sweet  clover  will,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  sow  seed 
on  clay  or  black  loam.  Chas.  Faitst. 

Harvard,  111.,  March  15,  1884. 

Thank  you,  friend  F.,  for  your  kind  words; 
but  I  fear  you  are  giving  me  more  credit 
than  I  deserve.  Our  seeds  are  purchased 
from  a  great  many  different  sources. 
Althougli  we  seldom  piircliase  unless  we  first 
have  a.  sam])le.  we  can  not  always  get  seed 
uniformly  alike.  Perhaps  we  happened  to 
have  a  yxid  lot  when  you  came  in.  We  have 
somethnig  like  testing-boxes  over  our  steam 
pipes  to  try  all  seeds;  but  as  you  say,  there 
are  so  many  things  tobetakeii  into  consider- 
ation, I  have  not  yet  felt  really  satistied  with 
our  tests.  I  l)elieve  it  is  a  fact,  that  sweet 
clover  grows  better  on  a  hard  gravelly  soil. 


BEES  BUILDING   COJIB  WHILE  CAGED  FOR  SHIPMENT. 

My  bees  are  working  nicely,  considering  the  cool 
weather,  and  one  of  the  queens  is  laying  profusely. 
One  of  the  cages  had  a  piece  of  comb  in  it  half  as 
large  as  my  hand.  This  seems  to  be  a  little  remark- 
able, as  they  had  no  opportunity  to  carry  any  thing 
in,  out  of  which  to  make  the  comb.  My  bees  are  all 
doing  well.  The  queen  with  H  pound  of  bee  I  got 
of  you  on  the  29th  of  last  September  turned  out  to 
be  an  excellent  investment;  her  bees  all  have  three 
bands,  and  she  has  built  up  a  strong  colony. 

Z.  M.  Cochran. 

Grafton,  W.  Va.,  April  7, 1884. 

Friend  C.,we  shoukllike  to  have  our  cages 
all  put  in  such  a  way  that  the  bees  would 
build  comb  en  route,  but  we  can  not  always 
do  it.  In  the  above  case  they  had  nothing 
but  the  Good  candy  and  no  water,  if  I  am 
correct.  

SOMETHING     MORE     IN      REGARD    TO    FRIEND     ROB- 
BINS'   STRAIN    OF  BEES. 

Now,  friend  Root,  I  wish  to  say  something  about 
R.  B.  Robbins'  strain  of  bees.  I  must  tell  you 
that  there  is  a  reality  about  them.  The  first  I  heard 
of  them  was  through  one  of  my  neighbors  who  mov- 
ed through  that  part  from  Indiana  to  Mifflin,  Ash- 
land Co.,  O.  We  are  near  neighbors,  and  he  told  me, 
on  the  way  coming  from  Indiana,  he  stopped  all 


night  with  a  neighbor  in  that  vicinity.  He  saw 
those  beautiful  bees,  and  he  said  they  were  very 
quick  movers,  and  active  in  expelling  robber-bees; 
were  good  honey-gatherers,and  had  their  wings  more 
elevated  than  the  common  bees,  and  were  quicker 
in  flight,  and  of  great  endurance.  I  was  still  on  the 
lookout  to  see  something  in  Gleanings,  and  at 
last  it  came.  I  am  a  stranger  to  friend  Robbins,  so 
you  see  I  do  not  write  for  his  interest,  but  I  write 
what  my  neighbor  Koch  told  me.  Last  fall  near 
Mifflin  a  man  cut  a  bee-tree  and  found  the  same 
strain  of  bees  with  plenty  of  honey,  but  the  combs 
were  too  much  broken  to  save  the  bees.  The  reason 
that  they  keep  their  purity  or  particular  strain  is, 
they  are  of  a  greater  speed  than  the  common  bee, 
and  therefore  the  queens  are  fertilized  by  their  own 
drones  of  the  same  race  in  general.  I  am  satisfied 
the  way  neighbor  Koch  described  the  bees ;  and  the 
description  in  Gleanings  is  plain,  that  it  is  the 
same  strain  that  friend  Robbins  has  advertised. 
Ashland,  O.,  May,  1884.  A.  H.  Baum. 


WHY  DO  BEES     LOSE    THEIR    POLLEN     AT     THE    EN- 
TRANCE, ETC.? 

I  started  last  spring  with  five  colonies  of  common 
bees;  increased  to  11;  obtained  6  Italian  queens 
from  J.  T.  Wilson,  of  Kentucky.  I  lost  two  in  intro- 
ducing, also  lost  two  colonies  during  winter.  They 
were  on  summer  stands,  packed  with  straw.  I  took 
over  100  lbs.  of  comb  honey ;  sold  at  15  cts.  per  lb.  The 
A  B  C  I  received  of  you  is  better  than  I  expected  to 
get.  It  is  the  book  for  bee-keepers.  I  could  not  get 
along  without  it.  Bees  are  now  carrying  in  pollen 
from  hazel  and  elm.  Thej-  have  any  amount  of 
brood,  and  all  are  strong,  with  plenty  of  honey. 

I  notice  the  bees  lose  a  great  deal  of  pollen  at  the 
enti-ance;  I  did  not  notice  anything  of  the  kind 
last  summer  or  fall.    What  is  the  cause? 

Martin,  Tenn.  E.  W.  Stayton. 

I  have  noticed  the  loss  of  pollen  too, 
friend  S.,  and  sometimes  I  have  thought  it 
was  because  the  entrance  was  inconvenient. 
Again,  there  are  certain  hives  of  bees  that 
seem  to  have  a  way  of  putting  on  bigger 
loads  than  they  can  "get  into  the  hives  with  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  the  pollen-balls  will 
always  be  found  around  their  entrances. 


OYSTER-CAN  BEE-FEEDER. 

Here  we  are  with  another  bee-feeder;  yes, 
a  valuable  one  that  costs  nothing— one  that  I  con- 
sider as  good  as  the  "bread-pan"  feeder  in  every 
respect,  except  for  "  nesting."  Wc  will  call  it  the 
•'oyster-can"  feeder.  It  is  simply  an  oyster-can 
opened  on  the  side,  and  the  edges  trimmed  off. 

HOW  to   use  THEM. 

I  feed  in  the  upper  story  by  putting  a  piece  of  old 
comb  in  the  can  for  a  float,  and  another  piece  at  the 
outside  for  the  bees  to  crawl  upon;  put  in  your 
syrup,  and  call  up  the  bees.  It  gives  perfect  satis- 
faction. H.  A.  Simon. 

Lordstown,  Trumbull  Co.,  O.,  Feb.  8,  1884. 
Your  idea  is  hardly  new,  friend  B.;  but 
for  all  that,  I  know  that  such  feeders  answer 
very  well.  The  objection  you  mention,  that 
they  don't  nest,  is  a  very  impoitant  one; 
and  again  in  regard  to  expense,  l)read-pan 
feeders  are  only  4  cts.  each  by  the  hundred; 
and  can  one  even  fix  an  oyster-can  so  as  to 
look  neat  for  less  than  about  the  above 
amountV  The  ])read-pan  feeder  also  liolds; 
about  wice  as  much  as  the  oyster-can. 
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SOME     QUESTIONS     CONCERNING     THE     HOLY-LAND 
BEES. 

Will  the  Palestine  bees  build  nearly  all  worker 
comb  after  the  queen  is  more  than  one  year  old? 

I  am  not  aware  tliat  the  IIoly-Land  bees 
are  more  disposed  to  build  worker  combs 
than  the  Italians  or  common  bees. 

Will  they  build  all  worker  comb  if  they  have  a 
young-  queen  (like  the  black  bees),  or  will  they 
build  part  drone  comb  (like  the  Italians)?  How 
much  drone  comb  do  they  usually  build? 

We  have  not  had  experience  enough  to 
say  whether  they  build  comb  like  Italians  or 
the  blacks  or  hyl)rids.  but  I  believe  they  are 
a  little  more  disposed  to  commence  at  the 
top  and  build  downward,  as  tlie  blacks  and 
hybrids  do.  You  know  we  use  fdn.  exclu- 
sively. 

Will  they  Avork  in  the  surplus  arrangements  above 
the  brood-chamber  as  readily  as  blacks  and  hybrids, 
or  are  they  inclined  to  stick  to  the  brood-chamber 
like  the  Italians? 

Will  they  work  above  through  a  small  opening  as 
readilj-  as  the  black  bees,  or  must  they  have  ample 
openings  to  the  sections  like  the  Italians? 

Will  they  work  above  as  readily  as  the  Italians? 

I  can  not  answer,  as  we  do  not  raise  comb 
honey.  Perhaps  some  of  the  other  f ri  ends 
can. 

Can  drones  be  raised  from  an  untested  Palestine 
queen  the  first  season? 

I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  you  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  drones  the  first  season  from  any 
kind  of  queens. 

Could  you  furnish  Palestine  drones  by  the  pound, 
or  sheets  of  Palestine  drone  brood  nearly  ready  to 
hatch,  and  at  what  price? 

Neighbor  II.  can  furnish  you  drone  brood 
of  any  of  the  races.  I  suppose  the  price  will 
be  about  the  same  as  for  worker  brood. 

Are  the  Palestines  invulnerable  against  the  attacks 
of  robber-bees,  as  some  have  claimed? 

These  new  races  are  splendid  to  defend 
themselves  against  robbers. 

Are  they  very  cross?  Is  it  next  to  impossible  to 
remove  the  sections  from  the  hives  after  they  are 
filled,  and  is  smoke  of  no  use  in  subduing  them? 

You  will  find  some  difficulty  in  moving  the 
sections,  unless  you  understand  just  how  to 
handle  them.  'You  can  drive  them  with 
smoke,  if  you  work  it  right. 

Are  the  Palestine  bees  as  long  lived,  and  will  they, 
if  given  room  so  as  not  to  swarm,  maintain  as  strong- 
swarms  as  the  Italians? 

I  should  say  they  are  longer  lived,  and 
would  maintain  a  heavier  force  of  bees  than 
the  Italians. 

How  are  the  Cyprians  in  regard  to  the  above  ten 
points,  and  what  is  the  chief  difference  between 
them  and  the  Palestines?  Harvey  Backus. 

Slocum's  Grove,  Muskegon  Co.,  Mich. 

The  Cyprians  are  very  much  like  the  Holy- 
Lands.  

A   WORKER-HEE   from   a   DHONE-LAYING  queen. 

I  reared  a  queen  late  last  autumn,  which  became 
a  drone-layer.  To-day  I  got  a  queen  from  P.  L. 
Viallon  for  that  swarm;  when  I  came  to  introduce 
her  I  saw  a  worker-bee  gnawingoff  the  capping-,  and 
a  perfect  worker-bee  crawled  out.  I  examined  the 
Other  capped  cells,  but  they  contain  all  drones.  Now, 


if  the  drone-laying  queen  is  not  the  mother  of  that 
bee,  where  did  they  get  that  egg?  Was  it  stolen 
from  another  hive?  This  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes.  I  had  some  years  ago  something  of  the  same 
experience,  but  was  at  that  time  too  much  of  a  be- 
ginner to  report  it.  H.  M.  Moyer. 
Hill  Church,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  April  21,  1884. 

Friend  ]M..  it  is  not  very  unusual  for  a 
queen  to  produce  nothing  but  drones  for  a 
time,  and  then  afterward  go  back  to  worker- 
brood;  and  young  queens^  when  first  ferti- 
lized, often  produce  nothing  but  drones  for 
a  wliile.  and  finally  settle  down  to  regular 
worker-eggs.  Your  case  is  much  like  the 
latter,  only  it  was  a  longer  while  before  the 
queen  got  to  laying  regular  worker-eggs.  It 
woidd  seem  that  the  spermatozoa  must  have 
been  in  some  way  retaided.  and  did  not 
fulfill  their  office  "of  fertilizing  the  eggs  as 
they  were  laid.  This  whole  subject  is  one 
involving  much  mystery,  and  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  about  it. 


home-made  perforated  honey-boards. 

I  have  recently  had  made  at  the  blacksmith  shop, 
an  instrument  to  make  perforations  in  sheets  of  tin, 
to  go  between  upper  and  lower  frames  of  Simplicity 
hive,  which  I  think  will  supply  a  want  among  a 
great  many  bee-keepers  who,  like  myself,  do  not 
care  to  pay  Sf25.00  per  hundred  for  zinc  when  some- 
thing else  will  answer  the  same  purpose  at  half  the 
price.  This  instrument  is  made  from  a  common 
gouge,  bent  and  ground  to  3-16  inch  wide  by  i.j,  inch 
from  heel  to  point,  thus:  ■■-  The  points  are  bent 
down  at  right  angles  to  U-'''  your  sheet  of  tin, 
and  rest  on  the  top-bars  '^'^^  of  the  lower  frames, 
thus  allowing  room  over  the  frames  for  the  bees  to 
look  after  the  festive  moth,  and  prevent  sticking: 
your  separator  tight  with  propolis,  so  that  a  screw- 
driver is  necessary  to  take  it  off,  and  a  mallet  and 
block  to  straighten  the  kinks  after  it  is  once 
wrenched  from  its  place.  For  side  storing,  the  Jones 
separator  would  be  excellent;  but  to  go  on  top,  any 
thing-  that  will  lie  fiat  on  the  frames  is  a  nuisance— 
at  least,  such  is  my  experience. 

Robert  Vance. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  19,  ISSi. 

Your  idea  is  tiptop,  friend  V.;  but  it^eems 
to  me  it  would  be  quite  a  little  task  to  per- 
forate your  tin  or  zinc  sheets  after  you  get 
them,  will  it  not?  Perhaps  so  many  perfor- 
ations would  not  be  needed  as  in  the  sheet 
metal  we  have  for  sale.  Plain  zinc  sheets 
will  cost  you  about  10  cts.  each,  if  I  am 
correct,  and  then  you  will  liave  lo  cts.  for 
making  the  ])erforations.  Perhaps  light  tin 
will  do  equally  well,  but  it  is  not  so  stiff, 
and  is  more  apt  to  gel  rusty.  We  can  fur- 
nish sheets  of  tin  large  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose for  7  cts.  Tlie  idea  of  tliat  point  turned 
down  to  supi)ort  the  metal  just  so  far  above 
the  frames,  is  (luite  ingenious.  It  seems  to 
me  your  gouge  will  lieud  the  sheets  of  metal 
out  of  shape,  will  it  not,  unless  you  have  a 
metal  support  underneath? 


SIMPLICITY,    OR   ONE-POUND   HONEY-BOXES. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  secretary's 
report  of  the  Central  Michigan  JJee-keepers' 
Association: 

E.  N.  Wood  represented  the  firm  of  W.  B.  Stone  & 
Co.,  of  North  Lansing-,  manufactui-ers  of  sections , 
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and  apiarian  supplies.  Mr.  Wood  stated  that  the 
one-piece  sections  are  the  popular  section;  that 
noui-lj-  ;.ll  other  styles  are  going  out  of  use  fast; 
that  the  size  of  box  varies  much  in  different  local- 
ities, but  are  coming-  down  fast  to  the  sizes,  4^4x414, 
!i\ix5}i,  and  51/2x5^2.  Mr.  Wood  stated  that  two-thirds 
of  all  the  boxes  made  were  4J4x4U,  and  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  4J4x4^4  were  made  I'i  inches  deep, 
and  that  they  were  making-  them  that  size  and 
depth  for  their  own  hives,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 


THE  SWARMING -OUT  MANIA. 

Two  swarms  of  my  bees  are  missing,  and  the  cause 
I  can  not  understand.  They  were  last-year's  swarms. 
The  comb  was  very  nice  and  clean,  and  last  week 
they  appeared  to  be  as  strong  hives  as  I  had.  On 
Saturday  I  looked  at  them,  and  found  them  all  gone. 
I  examined  them,  and  found  the  comb  all  nice  and 
clean,  and  a  good  stock  of  brood  in  all  stages,  from 
the  egg  to  nearly  hatching-,  and  a  good  supply  of 
honey,  nice  and  clean,  and  no  dead  bees  to  be  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  or  at  the  entrance.  Every 
comb  was  in  its  place,  and  no  robbers  to  be  seen, 
but  not  a  bee  left,  dead  or  alive,  in  the  hive,  except 
a  few  just  hatched,  or  hatching.  I  never  had  such 
a  thing-  happen  me  before.  Are  such  freaks  com- 
mon? and  what  is  the  cause?  Please  give  me  your 
opinion.  W.  H.  Shedd. 

Watseka,  111.,  Apr.  22, 1884. 

Friend  S.,  such  cases  as  this  are  not  very 
common,  altliongli  they  do  occasionally  hap- 
pen in  spring.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  craze 
that  gets  into  an  apiary  or  neighborliood. 
for  at  times  it  will  seem  to  be  quite  frequent, 
and  then  again  no  more  will  be  heard  of  it 
for  years.  It  is  a  little  unusual  to  have  every 
bee  missing,  as  in  your  case,  and  it  seems 
hard  to  imagine  what  should  possess  them 
to  leave  honey,  pollen,  and  brood,  and  every 
thing  that  bees  are  supposed  to  ordinarily 
consider  most  dear.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
advise  unless  it  is  to  give  the  combs  to  other 
colonies,  or  put  some  more  bees  on  them,  if 
the  bees  could  be  had. 


HONEY   FROM    CLOVER  -  LE.4.VES. 

I  hi^e  read  in  Gleanings  of  bees  working  or 
gathering  honey  from  wheat  stubble,  but  nothing- 
about  gathering-  honey  from  clover -leaves.  Last 
fall,  after  fi-ost  had  killed  nearly  every  thing,  as  we 
were  walking-  through  the  wheat  stubble  we  heard 
the  hum  of  bees  all  around;  wo  stopped  and  looked, 
and  found  bees  on  the  clover-leaves,  all  over  the 
wheat-stubble  field.  We  picked,  and  examined 
quite  a  number  of  clover-leaves,  and  on  some  of  the 
leaves  we  found  a  very  few  parasites,  and  saw  a 
little  dew  on  those  leaves  having  the  parasites,  which 
we  tasted,  and  the  dew  was  very  sweet  and  nice ; 
but  the  leaves  that  had  no  parasites  on,  we  could 
not  see  any  dew,  or  taste  any  sweet. 

Mears,  Mich.,  March  34,  1884.  L.  W.  Davis. 


DOES  bee-keeping  PAY? 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  have  made  money  at 
it,  but  I  have  secured  honey  for  my  own  family, 
and  enoug-h  to  sell  to  pay  expenses.  Of  course,  we 
have  our  bad  seasons,  like  the  past,  when  bees  did 
not  do  much;  but,  of  course,  what  we  did  get  was 
worth  the  more.  I  claim,  that  the  time  spent  with 
a  few  colonies  of  bees  on  a  farm  is  not  wasted.  I 
buy  my  sections,  and  make  hives  and  frames  to  hold 


them,  at  odd  times,  and  during  bad  and  stormy 
weather.  I  keep  from  12  to  20  colonies,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Of  course,  I  don't  have  so  much  work 
with  them  as  a  person  up  north  would.  I  don't 
have  to  lug-  them  In  and  out  of  the  cellar,  or  bank 
them  up  with  snow  or  sawdust.  When  a  swarm 
comes  I  hive  it  and  set  it  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and 
that  is  all  the  attention  it  gets  from  me,  except  to 
take  the  surplus  honey,  if  there  should  be  any,  as  I 
never  disturb  the  brood-chamber,  unless  I  see  signs 
of  worms.  If  a  swarm  should  be  so  unthrifty  as  not 
to  store  enough  for  themselves,  why,  I  never  feed 
them.  I  go  on  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Geo.  W.  Sarver. 

Taylor,  Williamson  Co.,  Texas,  Feb.  17, 1884. 


an  important  fact  in  reg.4lRD  to  sound  tel- 
ephones. 

Can  a  person  take  an  enunciator  with  say  10  or  13 
feet  of  wire,  and  attach  it  to  a  telephone  wire  and 
transmit  to  either  end  of  telephone?  I  have  no  ex- 
tra one  to  try  with,  but  I  have  found  that  one  can 
get  a  message  anywhere  on  the  line  by  taking  hold 
ofthewii-e  with  the  teeth,  but,  of  course,  can  not 
return  an  answer.  Suppose  the  wire  crossed  over 
some  place  where  you  were  at  work,  and  you  want- 
ed something  at  one  end  of  the  line,  if  you  could 
attach  an  enunciator  to  the  wire,  and  could  send  a 
message  as  well  as  receive  one,  how  convenient  it 
often  would  be!  Mrs.  H. 

Los  Alamos,  Cal.,  May  6. 

My  friend,  I  have  never  tried  the  experi- 
ment just  as  you  state  it,  although  we  have 
liied  something  quite  similar.  Three  enun- 
ciators  can  be  put  up  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle, with  one  at  each  angle ;  and  I  pre- 
sume if  an  angle  were  made  in  the  wire,  the 
enunciator  would  work  all  right  sending  the 
message  both  ways.  Your  idea  is  a  new  one, 
and  it  seems  to  nie  might  be  quite  important, 
that  by  holding  the  wire  in  your  teeth  you 
can  get  the  message.  There  has  been  much 
difficulty  in  working  telephones  in  noisy 
rooms ;  for  instance,  they  are  worth  nothing 
in  a  mill  or  factory.  Now,  perhaps  by  taking 
the  wire  in  the  teeth,  or  something  expressly 
arranged  for  the  purpose,  one  could  hear  the 
message  where  the  noise  would  drown  it  oth- 
erwise.   

TO  take  bee -glue  from  the  hands. 

Wet  and  soap  your  hands  as  if  you  were  going-  to 
wash  them  in  the  common  way;  then  pour  V4  tea- 
spoonful  of  aqua  ammonia  (spirits  of  hartshoi-n)  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand,  then  rub  over  the  hands,  and 
it  is  gone.  C.  Kendig. 

Naperville,  111. 

I  have  long  been  aware,  friend  K.,  that 
ammonia  would  dissolve  bee-glue.  So,  in 
fact,  will  any  alkali.  But  ammonia  does  it 
quickest,  because  it  is  such  an  active  agent; 
and  if  used  a  great  deal  it  is  apt  to  make  the 
hands  sore  unless  you  are  careful  to  have 
plenty  of  water  with  it.  We  have  large  bot- 
tles of  it  on  our  ten-cent  counter,  and  our 
hands  here  in  the  factory  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  it  considerably  where  they  have  any 
work  in  hand  that  requires  something  that 
will  make  the  soap  "  take  hold."  Benzine, 
also,  will  remove  propolis  ;  but  it  has  an  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  does  not  leave  the  hand 
feeling  as  nicely  as  when  a  little  ammonia  is 
used  with  soap  and  water. 
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HONEY    FROM    PEACH-TREE    LEAVES. 

I  see  on  page  310  of  Gleanings,  where  Mr.  Arch. 
A.  Moore's  bees  have  been  working  on  peach-leaves. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  my  bees;  but  the 
leaves  have  been  covered  with  aphides,  and  the  bees 
worked  on  the  leaves  mostly  in  the  morning-.  The 
leaves  are  all  curled  up  now  from  the  aphides'  work. 
My  bees  are  gathering-  honey  very  rapidly  from 
ratun.  Some  are  extracting-— those  that  are  situ- 
ated rig-ht  in  the  midst  of  rataii.  The  honey  is  beau- 
tiful. 

POLI.KN    ON    BEES   COMLVd    Ol T   OF    THE   HIVE. 

1  notice  my  bees  entering  with  just  a  little  pollen 
on  their  legs,  and  others  coming-  o\it  with  about  the 
same  amount  on  theirs.  1  concluded,  that  in  their 
haste  to  gather  honey  they  won't  take  time  to  de- 
posit the  pollen  in  the  cell,  but  go  again  after  more 
honey.    Uut,  why  gather  the  pollen  at  all? 

THE  QUEEN   TH.VT  WON'T  I..\V  WITH   A  NEW  SWARM. 

I  had  a  nice  swarm  of  Italians  come  off  on  the  4th. 
I  hived  them  all  right  in  a  nice  new  stand,  with 
starters  and  one  frame  of  partly  sealed  and  partly 
unsealed  brood.  In  two  days  they  again  swarmed; 
and  on  looking  in  the  hive  I  found  queen-cells 
started  on  this  frame  of  brood,  and  nothing  done  to 
the  starters.  I  removed  all  queen-cells  and  returned 
them ;  to-day  I  looked  again,  and  found  queen-cells 
again,  but  the  starters  were  run  nearly  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  no  eggs  in  the  hive  at  all.  The  queen  I 
know  to  be  pi-oliflc  and  young.  This  is  her  second 
year.  The  combs  are  full  of  honey  as  far  as  built 
out.  I  shall  go  this  afternoon  and  add  another  story, 
raising  half  the  frames,  inserting  empty  ones  in 
their  stead.  Would  that  be  your  advice?  Do  you 
think  the  bees  filled  the  cells  as  fast  as  built,  thus 
giving  the  queen  no  room  to  deposit  eggs,  or  what 
was  the  matter?  Bees  are  swarming-  throughout 
the  country  a  good  deal.  Du.  A.  B.  (.'ox. 

Ladonia,  Tex.,  May  13,  1884. 

When  bees  are  greatly  disturhpcl  tlicy  will 
go  into  the  hive  and  (•(inu-  out  without  lui- 
loading  their  pollen.  Sometimes  during  the 
excitement  of  swarming  they  will  do  this, 
too,  or  when  they  go  in  and  tind  their  (ineen 
gone ;  but  I  never  l)efore  heard  of  their  get- 
ting so  excited  aliout  the  honey-yield  as  to 
forget  to  kick  off  the  ])ollen-l)airs.— I  have 
seen  queens  refuse  to  lay  when  the  swarm 
was  thinking  of  decaniiii'ng,  and  L  have  also 
known  an  old  feitile  (juecn  to  wait  two  oi- 
three  days  after  the  swarm  was  hived  (Ui  full 
combs,  liefore  she  laid  an  egg.  When  she 
got  down  to  business,  however,  she  soon 
made  up  for  lost  time  apparently.  The  bees 
were  reluctant  to  commence  on  the  starters, 
I  think,  because  they  had  decided  to  go  otf . 

EARLY    SWARMING    IN    PENNSYLVANIA    ANU    OHIO. 

My  tlrst  swann  issued  May  17th.  If  there  are  any 
of  our  friends  in  my  locality  who  can  beat  that  for 
early  swarming,  let  them  come  foi-ward,  or  1  will 
claim  to  be  in  the  front.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
wet  all  through  fruit-blossoms;  so  cold  that  the  bees 
could  fly  only  a  few  hours  each  day;  but  they  kept 
the  brood-chamber  booming  with  young  bees. 

Wm.  F.  (Jekjer. 

Beatty,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  May  19, 1884. 

Friend  G.,  we  had  a  nice  large  s'W'arm  on 
the  17th,  and  a  neighbor  of  ours  hived  a 
swarm,  as  near  as  1  can  remember,  all  of  a 
week  before  ours.    Since  we  have  begun  to 


talk  about  it,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  there  are  many  throughout  both  of  our 
States  perhaps  considerably  earlier  than 
those  just  mentioned.  Apple-bloom  was  with 
us  about  two  weeks  later  than  usual ;  but  I 
think  bees  nevei-  gathered  more  honey  from 
it  during  my  experience. 

THE    BOSS    BEE -FEEDER. 

Friend  Ed  Bailey,  of  Rodgers,  Te.vas,  an  A  B  C  bee- 
man,  has  taught  mo,  a  veteran,  how  to  feed  bees. 
Just  take  an  empty  comb,  and  till  it  with  syrup,  and 
hang  it  in  the  hive.  But  toflU  it,  that's  the  question, 
and  it  is  where  the  discovery  comes  in.  Insert  a 
quill,  or  other  tube,  in  a  vessel,  and  allow  the  syrup 
to  spout  through  it  into  the  cells.  It  fills  them  ef- 
fectually on  both  sides  by  inverting  the  comb. 
Have  a  vessel  underneath  to  catch  the  waste  syrup. 
Now,  why  is  this  not  the  best  and  cheapest  bee-feed- 
er in  existence,  where  one  has  the  combs? 

GOING    TO    FLORIDA. 

I  am  selling  out  and  going  to  Floi-ida.  I  spent  the 
winter  there;  like  the  climate;  but  it  is  not  half 
such  a  country  for  bees  as  Texas,  and  there  they 
have  no  land,  grass,  or  live  stock  like  oui'S  in  Texas; 
but,  the  climate  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre, 
and  the  country  is  on  a  boom.  I  have  sold  most  of 
my  bees  in  Simplicity  hives,  good  fix,  for  S^S.OO  a  col- 
ony. I  met  friend  Ashmead  at  Jacksonville,  Fla, 
He  had  just  got  there  with  his  bees  from  New  York 
in  good  fix.  I  also  met  a  German  bee-friend  at 
Titusville,  but  forget  his  name.  He  was  also  rais- 
ing oranges.  His  palmetto  honey  I  thought  was 
aboiit  equal  to  our  horsemint  honey— no  better.  I 
was  told  that  the  mangrove  honey  was  of  superior 
quality;  but,  alas!  the  mangroves  and  mosquitoes 
grow  together— on  the  coast.         J.  L.  Caldwell. 

Mart,  Texas,  May  8, 1884. 

Friend  C,  your  plan  of  feeding  is  not  en- 
tirely new,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the 
idea  emphasized  occasionally.  The  objec- 
tion to  tliis  plan  of  feeding  is,  that  it  requires 
opening  the  hive  and  removing  combs  ;  and 
Avhen  rol)l)ing  is  bad.  it  is  generally  a  trouble- 
some process.  Instead  (if  preparing  a  can 
with  the  ([uill.  as  you  mention,  just  take  a 
common  oil-can  and  iill  it  with  syrup.  It  is 
a  fact,  thai  a  short  tube  sends  tlie  syrup  to 
the  bottom  of  tlie  cells  more  effectively  than 
pouiing  tlie  syrup  into  a  basin  having  a  per- 
forated bottom,  as  is  often  done.— Thanks 
for  youi-  leport  from  Florida,  friend  C. ;  but 
I  believe  there  are  quite  a  number  who  have 
gone  there  and  got  back  again  who  do  not 
feel  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  you  do. 


KEEP  an  eye  on  your  E.MPTY  UNirSEI)  CO.MBS. 

We  have  300  frames  full  of  foundation,  packed  in 
honey-house.  Tell  us  in  next  Gleanings,  without 
fail,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  moth  injuring  them. 

Galena,  111.-,  April  5,  1884.  Hallett  &  Son. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  danger,  friend  II., 
as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough  foi- 
the  moth  to  get  aromid,  and  for  her  eggs  to 
hatch.  However,  if  the  combs  are  spread  so 
as  to  be  two  inches  apart,  they  are  pretty 
safe,  even  if  exposed  in  an  oi)en  shed.  AVhere 
two  com])s  touch  each  other,  or  are  pressed 
up  together,  there  will  be  danger,  imless 
they  are  shut  up  in  a  tight  box  or  very  close 
room.  See  our  different  text-books  in  regard 
to  the  matter. 
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CAN  WOMEN   KEEP  BEES? 

T  TOLD  you  last  spring  of  our  son's  death,  and 
/^l?  that  Miss  Alice,  his  sister,  18,  would  make  our 
^Jr  hives  and  take  cai-e  of  our  bees.  We  bought 
"*•  hives  in  the  flat,  and  Alice  made  30  last  spring, 
and  the  same  number  this  spring.  She  has 
half  of  the  increase  and  half  of  the  honey  sold.  We 
had  16  stands  of  bees  in  the  spring  of  1883;  increas- 
ed to  36;  lost  two  in  fall  by  robbing,  caused  by  tak- 
ing the  sections  off  the  day  after  that  early  frost; 
lost  three  from  dysentery  last  winter;  have  six 
more  that  are  not  worth  counting;  gave  24  stands 
as  the  number  to  the  assessor;  he  put  them  in  at 
three  dollars  a  swarm.  We  work  mostly  for  comb 
honey;  it  sells  better  here  than  extracted.  We  sold 
all  at  our  small  town,  two  miles  distant.  We  re- 
ceived 13  cts.  per  lb.  at  four  places  in  town,  each 
taking  25  lbs.  at  one  time,  and  paying  cash  down. 
They  sell  at  1.5  cts.  per  lb.  We  tell  them  to  return 
all  that  will  not  sell.  We  have  never  had  any  re- 
turned. Our  honey  came  to  $145.  You  may  wish  to 
know  if  Alice  likes  to  take  care  of  bees.  No,  she 
says  she  does  it  for  the  money. 

SETTING    HIVES    ONLY     SIX    INCHES    APART. 

Our  hives  stand  six  inches  apart,  16  facing  south, 
a  railing  front,  on  which  we  place  boards,  the  other 
end  resting  on  the  hive;  this  shades  the  entrance. 
The  other  hives  face  east,  and  get  too  hot  on  the 
back.  When  would  be  the  best  time  to  move  them 
to  face  the  south?  Do  you  think  our  hives  too  near 
—only  six  inches  apart?  I  have  seen  bees  start  and 
crawl,  half  a  swarm,  from  one  hive  to  another,  and 
no  fighting.  Last  summer  we  hived  our  small  late 
swarms  with  any  that  happened  to  be  weak,  and  no 
trouble.  I,  think  they  were  glad  to  receive  them. 
The  other  day  we  saw  a  ball  of  bees  in  the  hive;  on 
smoking  we  saw  a  nice  queen.  We  cut  off  the  heads 
of  some  of  their  drone  brood,  and  gave  them  some 
of  last  fall's  uncapped  sections,  I  hope  they  had 
something  to  do,  better  than  balling  a  queen. 

Mrs.  Valentine  Zeller. 

Pioneer,  Wms.  Co.,  Ohio,  May  19, 1884. 

Well,  I  think  that  is  pretty  good,  especial- 
ly for  one  who  didn't  like  bees,  but  kept 
them  only  for  the  money. — To  be  sure,  six 
inches  is  too  close,  and  no  wonder  you  found 
the  queen  balled,  if  you  had  bees  crawling 
from  one  hive  to  another.  In  our  apiary  we 
have  them  seven  feet  apart ;  and  if  I  were 
going  to  change  either  way  it  would  be  to 
put  them  away  further  still. 

FROM  5  TO  11,  AND  300  POUNDS   OF   HONEY. 

My  report  for  1883:  I  commenced  in  the  spring 
with  5  swarms;  increased  to  11,  and  took  280  pounds 
box  honey,  and  20  pounds  extracted. 

Geo.  L.  Ferris. 

Five  Corners,  Cay.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  7, 1884. 


A  GOOD  REPORT  FROM  BLACK  BEES. 

I  commenced  with  one  swai'm  of  black  bees,  and  I 
got  two  swarms  from  them  and  62^2  lbs.  of  nice 
white  honey.  The  first  swarm  gave  mo  40  lbs.  of 
good  white  honey  and  a  swarm  of  bees.  I  got  20  cts. 
per  lb.  for  my  honey.  I  winter  on  summer  stands. 
I  brought  them  all  through  in  good  condition.  I 
have  "  knocked  the  socks  off  "  the  Italian  bee  in  this 
section.  Chr.  Temple. 

Riggsville,  Cheboygan  Co.,  Mich.,  May,  1884. 


FROM  1  TO  5,  AND  NO  LOSS  IN   WINTERING. 

I  will  give  you  a  little  of  my  good  fortune  in  bee- 
keeping. I  bought  a  swarm  of  bees  last  spring,  and 
in  the  fall  I  had  six  swarms  from  the  one.  Don't 
you  think  that  is  doing  well?  I  wintered  five  which 
came  out  in  good  condition,  and  now  I  will  send 
and  get  me  a  smoker  and  veil.  Wm.  Wood. 

Leroy,  Mich.,  April  1. 1884. 

FROM  16  TO  24,   AND  750  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

I  started  one  year  ago  with  16  hives  of  bees  — four 
in  old  box  hives,  which  I  transferred  from.  I  got 
7.50  lbs.  from  them,  about  300  lbs.  comb  honey,  and  I 
increased  them  to  34  good  colonies,  and  they  have 
wintered  all  right.  I  think  I  shall  have  swarms  in 
a  few  days.  My  imported  queen  I  got  from  you  is 
doing  finely.    Her  bees  are  very  beautiful. 

Kichburg,  S.  C,  April  1, 1884.         H.  L.  Simpson. 


ENCOURAGING    FROM    FLORIDA. 

I  received  the  two  nice  queens  two  weeks  ago  all 
O.  K.  Many  thanks.  The  saw-palmetto  honey-run 
is  in  full  blast  now,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a. 
large  yield  this  spring.  Last  year  I  extracted,  by 
the  first  of  June,  over  1200  lbs.  of  No.  1  honey  (equal 
to  the  white-clover  honey)  from  4-story  hives,  10 
frames  each,  and  two  1-story  hives,  5  frames  each. 
I  wish  I  could  send  you  some  of  the  honey  that  is 
coming  in  now;  it  is  very  clear  and  thick,  and  most 
elegantly  flavored.  F.  B.  Sackett. 

Titusville,  Fla.,  May  9, 1884. 


PROM  5  T<}   16,   AND  900  POUNDS   OF  HONEY. 

I  assure  you  I  value  Gleanings  very  highly,  and 
would  on  no  account  do  without  it.  Mainly  through 
its  instructions  I  have  had  very  good  success  so  far 
in  bee-keeping.  Last  spring  I  started  with  5  hives, 
two  being  transferred  from  box  into  Jones  hives.  I 
increased  to  16,  and  took  930  lbs.  extracted  honey, 
mostly  clover  and  basswccd.  I  f(^d  sugar  syrup  for 
winter  stores,  and  so  far  are  wintering  well  in  chaff 
clamp.  Arthur  Laughlen. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  March  20,  1884. 


FROM  2  TO  7,   AND  100  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

I  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1882,  with  two  col- 
onies in  box  hives;  transferred  the  weak  one  to 
a  movable-frame  hive;  increased  to  7;  obtained  100 
lbs.  of  honey  from  the  transferred  hive;  none  from 
the  box;  kept  in  cellar;  lost  Sduring  winter  through 
mismanagement.  1  purchased  3  weak  colonies  in 
spring  in  box  hives;  transferred  all  to  movable 
frames,  making  7  colonies  to  stai-t  with  in  1883.  In- 
creased to  26  by  natui-al  swarming;  one  absconded. 
I  made  600  Its.  surplus  honey;  doubled  to  24;  aver- 
age weight  of  hives  put  in  cellar  Nov.  15,  63^3  lbs. 
Total  cost  of  bees,  hives,  supplies,  feed,  etc.,  not 
including  my  time,  $1C0.  The  few  bee-keepers  we 
have  in  this  vicinity  call  the  past  a  very  poor  season 
for  honey. 

report  ON   PERFORATED  ZINC. 

As  I  have  heard  so  many  pros  and  cons  on  the 
zinc  honey-board,  I  will  give  you  my  experience.  I 
used  it  on  nearly  all  my  hives.  I  use  a  sort  of  Sim- 
plicity hive,  13!  2  inches  wide,  inside  measure.  To 
economize,  I  put  in  strips  8  inches  wide;  used  a  strip 
of  tin  on  the  other  side;  in  3  hives  I  found  brood  in 
upper  story,  but  in  no  case  did  I  find  comb  built 
either  between  the  frames  and  zinc  or  tin.  The 
space  between  my  upper  and  lower  frames  is  one- 
half  inch.  My  bees  are.  all  native  black  bees,  which 
may  account  for  my  experience  being  so  different 
from  others.  E.  E.  Babcock. 

Glendale,  Monroe  Co.,  Wis.,  March  2, 1884. 
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THINK  I  may  safely  make  my  spring  report 
now.    I  went  into  winter  quarters  with  6  col- 
onies of  bees,  4  strong'  and  3  weak.   1  have  6  colo- 
nies now— 3  strong  and  3  weak  ones.    One  of  my 
weak  ones  I  should  certainly  have  lost  had  I  not 
chang-ed  places  with  one  of  the  strong  ones,  thereby 
strengthening  the  weak  ones.  It  has  been  a  hard  win- 
ter for  bees  in  this  neighborhood.  I  will  try  to  give  you 
something  of  an  idea  of  the  loss,  so  far  as  I  know. 
I  will  give  you  the  losses  as  I  have  heard  them, 
though  perhaps  there  has  been  some  loss  since  I 
have  heard  from  the  parties: 
Mr.  Sprinkle,  of  Denmark,  97  last  tall,  none  now. 
"  "  "  •'  a  brother,  16  last  fall,  none  now. 

"    H.  W.  Cleveland,  of  Denmark,  36     "       •'    20  now. 
"    Charles  Lyon,  of  Sheffield,  ."J  last  fall,  none  now. 

"    O.  n    " 

"    O.  GillPtt  "  "       12 ' 

"  L.  D.  Ormsby,  "  Pierpont,  80  last  fall,  30  " 
•'  Thos.  Young,  "  Kingsville,16  "  "  30  " 
"    Lyman  Luce,    "  "  6    "       "      3     " 

"    C.  A.         "         "  "  4    •■        "2      •• 

"    A.  Wllkerson,   •'  "  i    "        "2      " 

"    U.  Bachelor,     "  "  2    "       "    none  now. 

E.  S.  Snow,  of  Ashtabula,  lost  20;  I  do  not  know 
how  many  he  had  last  fall;  also  Mr.  Hai-t  lost  one; 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Monroe,  20;  Mr.  Shai-e,  all  but  one. 
I  presume  there  are  some  others  I  have  forgotten ; 
but  you  can  see  by  the  above  that  it  has  been  a  bad 
winter  for  bee-keepers  In  this  section. 
Kingsville,  O.,  May  20,  1884.  H.  H.  Pease. 

Friend  P.,  it  seems  to  me  from  the  above 
report  that  the  mortality  among  bees  seems 
to  cover  certain  localities.  From  97  to  0 
is  certainly  a  fearful  loss.  Bees  have  win- 
tered so  well  in  Medina  County  the  past 
winter  that  almost  everybody  is  'wanting  to 
sell  bees  at  this  date. 


I  have  lost  nearly  all  my  bees  by  starvation.  I 
was  spending  the  winter  in  Kansas  City,  and  left 
my  bees  alone  all  winter  outdoors;  and  out  of  60 
swarms  I  found  6  alive  on  my  return  home,  and  a 
yard  full  of  emptj-  bee-hives  and  comb,  and  yet  I  am 
not  discouraged,  seeing  dead  bees  by  the  bushel,  and 
no  sale  for  them.  So  will  you,  for  my  benefit,  tell  me 
how  to  build  up  again?  What  can  I  feed  them  so  they 
will  breed  fast  and  replenish?  Last  year  I  fed  nearly 
three  sacks  of  granulated-sugar  syrup  to  the  60 
colonies— all  lost.  But,  how  to  build  is  now  my 
question.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Donnelly. 

Valmont,  Col.,  May  2, 1884. 

If  you  have  fed  all  that  granulated-sugar 
syrup,  my  friend,  you  have  learned  the  busi- 
ness of  building  up  almost  as  well  as  I  could 
tell  it.  I  am  astonished  that  your  bees 
should  die  after  having  been  yirepared  for 
winter  in  that  way.  Mrs.  AxtelTs  lirst  ex- 
perience was  ill  feeding  sugar  syrup  until  ev- 
erybody tlioiight  slie  Avas  crazy  on  bees.  She 
wrote  me  to  know  my  opinion"  about  it,  and  I 
told  her  she  was  doing  just  right.  And  so 
you  let  your  bees  starve,  after  feeding  them  all 
that  sugar  V 


Luck !  luck !  bad  luck !  I  wrote  to  you  some  time 
last  fall,  telling  you  I  had  only  four  colonies  to  feed 
out  of  150.  Our  apiary  has  been  reduced  to  tJiree 
since  November.  First,  a  man  went  along  the  pub- 
lic road  with  a  large  drove  of  cattle.  They  broke 
through  the  wire  fence,  and,  knocking  the  hives 
over,  and  the  upper  stories  coming  off,  let  in  the 
cold,  and  froze  the  bees,  queen  and  all.    Before  the 


man  could  get  the  cattle  out,  a  large  part  of  them 
were  stung  so  badly  about  the  head  that  they  died. 
The  drover  was  stung  so  much  he  had  to  leave  his 
cattle  to  "hold  their  own."  I  lost  86  of  my  best  col- 
onies, and  gained  nothing  from  the  owner  of  the 
cattle.  After  uniting  down  to  58,  a  "cold  snap" 
came;  and  before  it  let  up  it  had  frozen  18.  This 
was  done  before  New  Year's. 

January  brought  a  warm  spell  of  9  days,  in  which 
the  bees  began  to  rear  brood;  and  when  it  became 
cold  again  it  found  them  without  stores,  thus  re- 
ducing to  16  colonies,  and  those  venj  weak,  13  of 
which  have  died  from  some  unknown  cause.  I  will 
never  spend  $300  on  bees  again  without  better  ex- 
perience. I  should  like  to  know  If  bees  dislike  the 
smell  of  pine  lumber,  as  I  can  get  it  75  cents  cheaper 
per  hundred.  I  have  lost  so  much  that  I  will  have 
to  keep  on  the  cheap  side  for  a  while.  It  is  true,  you 
would  think  I  would  have  enough  old  hives  to  do 
me  for  a  while,  but  I  was  forced  to  sell  them  to  pay 
my  lawyer.    Confound  the  lawyers,  any  way! 

A.  H.  Peking.  Ju. 

Clear  Creek,  Ind.,  April  12,  1884. 

Friend  P.,  it  seems  tome  your  report  is 
not  a  very  big  one,  to  discourage  the  friends 
from  going  into  bee  culture  after  all,  for 
most  of  us  would  expect  you  to  have  a  good 
fence  and  keep  the  c:ittle  out.  Your  con- 
cluding remark  seems  to  reflect  rather  more 
on  the  law  business  than  on  bee-keeping. 
Suppose  you  substitute  "careless  people" 
in  place  of  lawyers  in  that  wind-up  of  yours  ; 
that  is,  if  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take. 
— I  never  heard  that  bees  disliked  the  smell 
of  pine  lumber,  but  we  generally  think  it  the 
best  lumber  that  can  be  got. 


IS    HONEY    FROM    HEART'S  -  EASE    UNFIT    FOR    WIN- 
TERING? 

I  find,  in  reading  Gleanings  and  other  journals, 
that  "bees  are  doing  well,"  "bees  booming,"  and  but 
very  few  discouraging  reports,  while  I  am  making 
bee-keeping  a  failure  this  spring;  and  I  ask  myself 
the  question,  "Why  is  it?"  There  are  several  theo- 
ries that  come  up;  it  maybe  this,  that,  or  the  other; 
but  it  is  a  genuine  spring  dwindle.  I  should  like  to 
have  it  solved,  to  avoid  a  repetition  In  the  future. 
Some  one  in  the  A.  B.  J.  states  that  heart's-ease 
honey  is  unfit  to  winter  on;  if  that  Is  a  fact,  it  will 
give  some  clew  to  the  ti'ouble,  as  the  great  part  of 
their  stores  was  from  that  weed. 

MoLLiE  O.  Large. 

Millersville,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  May  16, 1884. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  heart's-ease 
honey,  my  friend  ;  but  perhaps  others  can 
tell  us  more  about  it. 


I  will  send  you  a  few  lines  for  Blasted  Hopes:  I 
commenced  the  season  of  1883  with  one  stand  of  hy- 
brids; increased  to  3  by  natural  swarming,  but  did 
not  get  one  pound  of  honey.  They  would  stand  out- 
side of  the  hive  on  their  heads,  and  buzz  all  day,  or 
all  summer.  Abouf  January  10  one  stand  died;  the 
other  two  are  in  good  condition  now,  and  gathering 
honey  and  pollen.  Wm.  O.  Mewly. 

Raymore,  Mo.,  April  2, 1884. 


A   liROTHEK  IN   TROUBLE. 

Please  tell  my  bee-keeping  friends  through 
Gleanings,  that  warm  weather  has  come  again, 
the  flowers  are  in  bloom,  the  birds  sing  merrily,  and 
this  time  their  songs  fail  to  cheer  me,  for  I  am  oh 
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so  sad!  because  last  tall  I  had  37  good  swarms  of 
bees,  and  I  built  up  such  good  hopes  for  this  sum- 
mer, aud  now  they  are  all  blasted. 

I  thought  last  fall  that  I  would  make  sure  of  some 
of  my  bees,  so  I  packed  11  swarms  on  their  summer 
stands  in  6  inches  of  good  line  oat  chaff,  leaving  the 
entrance  so  they  could  fly  out  and  in  when  they 
pleased;  then  on  the  19th  of  Dec,  1883,1  buried  .5 
swarms  in  sandy  soil  in  a  trench  3  feet  deep,  2  inches 
of  chaff  in  the  bottom,  and  hives  raised  from  bottom 
board  a  little;  covered  the  trench  with  boards;  put 
a  6-inch  pipe  in  center  for  ventilation,  and  piled  all 
the  dirt  on  the  boards  that  I  dug  out  of  the  trench ; 
then  I  put  21  swarms  in  my  cellar,  which  is  dry,  and 
in  sandy  soil,  and  under  my  house.  I  had  the  cellar 
as  dark  as  could  be,  and  ventilated  so  that,  when 
the  mercurj'  stood  at  22°  below  zero  outdoors,  it  was 
just 4  below  freezing  in  the  cellar— a  difference  of 
41°.  I  had  those  hives  raised  two  inches  f rom  bot- 
tom-boai'd,  no  upwai'd  ventilation,  aiid  in  February 
I  commenced  giving  them  water  by  filling  pieces  of 
empty  comb  and  putting  them  under  the  hives,  and 
raising  them  up  against  the  frames;  but  the  bees 
seemed  restless,  and  would  come  out  and  crawl 
about  until  they  were  chilled.  I  swept  them  up  and 
measured  them  at  different  times,  and  found  that  I 
had  two  bushels  of  dead  bees  from  21  hives. 

April  1st,  the  bees  on  their  summer  stands  were 
all  dead.  I  dug  the  five  swarms  out  of  the  trench ; 
they  were  damp  and  moldy,  and  all  dead  except 
one  swarm,  which  dwindled  out  in  a  few  days.  I 
took  16  live  swarms  out  of  the  cellar;  let  them  have 
a  good  fly,  then  put  them  back,  as  the  nights  were 
frostJ^  I  repeated  this  sevei-al  times,  until  I  thought 
it  was  warm  enough  so  they  would  prosper  outdoors, 
and  now  I  have  only  five  hives  containing  live  bees. 
Each  of  those  hives  has  a  good  queen;  they  are 
showing  their  good  will  by  laying  three  and  four 
eggs  in  a  cell;  but  all  the  bees  put  together,  lam 
sure,  would  not  make  a  pint. 

What  shall  I  do?  what  do  I  want-  what  will  be- 
come of  me  as  a  bee-keeper?  Why  did  the  bees 
come  out  so  in  the  cellar?  They  all  had  plenty  of 
honey,  and  their  combs  were  not  moldy. 

L.  W.  Itzenhouser. 

Coral,  Montcalm  Co.,  Mich.,  May  13,  1884. 

Friend  I.,  I  confess  tliat  I  do  not  quite  see 
why  your  bees  should  all  die,  unless  it  was 
that  they  had  gathered  stores  from  some- 
thing that  was  unwholesome  for  wintering. 
The  temperature  of  your  cellar  was  too  cold, 
as  you  will  see  by  l)()olittle"s  article  in  this 
number,  and  I  fear  you  did  not  have  fresh 
air  enough  in  the  cellar,  and  with  those  that 
were  buried  ;  in  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  was  the  trouble  all  around.  It  may  be  yoti 
killed  your  l)ees  by  lixing  them  up  too  care- 
fully. Since  we  have  practiced  wintering 
with  the  entrance  open  wide  full  length,  and 
coarse  burlap  over  the  frames,  witli  loose 
chaff  on  top  of  it,  we  have  had  \ery  much 
better  success.  You  know  our  repoiis  liave 
shown  that  l)ees  winter  a  great  m<uiy  times 
where  a  curi-ent  of  air  passes  right  through 
the  hive  all  winter,  when  the  I'est  of  the  col- 
onies in  good  tight  hives  all  die.  Wliat  shall 
you  do  V  Why,  build  up  again,  of  course, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  you  will  get  the  harg  of 
wintering  your  colonies  so  you  will  win- 
ter every  time  without  any  loss,  just  as  your 
old  friend  Novice  does— or,  at  least,  has  for 
one  winter,  any  way. 


E  set  out  our  bees  yesterday,  and  have  been 
[|1|||1|''  thinking  of  speaking  for  a  small  corner  of 


the  "Laughery,"  as  it  makes  me  feel  like 
smiling  "  out  loud  "  to  see  100  swarms  of 
ItaUans  just  as  bright  and  nice  as  a  new 
cent,  every  one  of  the  100  too. 

D.  E.  L'HOMMEDIEU. 

Colo,  Iowa,  March  27,  1884. 


I  have  come  to  look  upon  bees  with  some  interest 
and  satisfaction.  He  who  is  never  idle  is  always 
happy.  W.  L.  Sharkey. 

Omega,  Madison  Parish,  La.,  May  11,  1884. 


I  commenced  the  last  season  with  16  colonies;  in- 
creased to  45,  and  took  about  600  lbs.  of  honey,  most- 
ly extracted.  I  have  at  present  .3;)  good  colonies  and 
4  weak  ones.  S.  H.  Eby. 

North  Robinson,  O.,  May  20, 1884. 


MRS.   COTTON  S   CONTROLLABLE   HIVE. 

I  indorse  every  word  you  say  in  April  Gleanings 
in  regard  to  the  Cotton  drawings  and  hive.  I  bought 
them.  It  would  cost  about  $8.00  per  hive  to  make 
them.  E.  H.  Fox. 

Danville,  Ky.,  May  12,  1884. 


DEVELOPING    THE    HONEY    MARKET. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  hard  work  to  sell  a  small 
crop  of  honey,  and  now  I  can  not  supply  the  demand 
of  my  neighbors.  They  bring  cans  and  buckets,  and 
often  take  from  100  to  200  lbs.  at  12U  cts.  Give 
your  customers  good  honey,  and  they  will  buy 
again.  Alexander  Floyd. 

Guilford,  Mo.,  March  19,  1884. 


basswood  and  linden,  or  linn. 

To  settle  a  dispute,  please  tell  me,  is  basswood  not 
commonly  called  linn?  If  not,  what  kind  of  a  tree  is 
basswood?  C.  M. 

Catlin,  Ind.,  May  .5, 1884. 

[They  are  all  three  only  different  names  for  the 
same  thing,  friend  M.] 


A   NEW   USE    for    DRONE-GUAHDS. 

Please  send  me  one  comb-brush  to  brush  bees 
from  comb,  and  the  rest  of  inclosed  dollar  in  guards 
for  Simplicity  hives,  to  keep  drones  out.  They  are 
eating  up  all  of  my  honey,  and  swarming  every  day. 
I  had  one  hive  that  swarmed  three  times  in  four 
days.  W.  N.  Parish. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  May  14,  1884. 

AN   IMPROVEMENT   SUGGESTED  FOR  FASTENING 
foundation  TO  FRAMES. 

I  find  that  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  stretched  on 
over  the  wooden  rollers  you  sell  for  fastening  foun- 
dation to  the  frames  is  a  great  improvement.  I  sold 
a  swarm  last  spring  that  threw  off  4  large  swarms, 
and  all  wintered  nicely.     Chas.  H.  Kohlrausch. 

North  Billerica,  Mass.,  March  26,  1884. 


REPCJUT   FROM    THE  GRAY  STARTEr.-MACIIINE. 

The  new  machine  for  putting  in  section  starters  is 
the  boss.  I  made  one  but  it  required  one  whole  day 
bj'  your  description,  but  I  have  one  perfect.  It  has 
to  be  worked  quickly  to  do  the  work  pi-operly.  No 
man  can  afford  to  build  one  at  the  flgui-es  you  give, 
7.5  cts.,  but  the  freight  is  so  much  I  thought  I  would 
try  my  hand  at  it.  Bees  wintered  well;  strong  this 
spring.  Geo.  A.  Mathews. 

Katonah,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1884. 
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CAUTION. 

Ik  locust  and  clover  are  not  out  yet,  be  sure  that 
your  bees  are  fed  a  little  until  the  yield  opens. 


Friend  Foster,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  writes,  aft- 
er his  advertisemt  on  page  363  was  printed,  desiring 
us  to  change  the  price  of  two-pound  colonies  with 
tested  queen  from  $4.V5  to  *3.50. 

HONEY    FROM    THE    ENGLISH    HAWTHORN. 

This  comes  in  blossom  just  as  apple-bloom  is  gone; 
and  from  the  number  of  bees  we  have  seen  work- 
ing on  it,  I  should  infer  that  the  hedge-hawthorn 
plants  might  do  considerable  toward  filling  the  in- 
terim. 

HONEY  FROM    APPLE-BLOOM. 

The  yield  this  year  has  been  much  greater  than 
usual,  and  so  many  colonies  sent  out  swarms  that  a 
great  many  of  the  friends  got  excited  and  hurried 
on  their  section  bo.xes,  supposing  that  the  honey- 
yield  was  upon  us. 

THE  BOOM   FOR    SUPPLIES. 

We  are  now  running  our  factory  day  and  night; 
and  although  each  24  hours  turns  out  from  40,000  to 
50,000  sections,  still  they  are  grasped  and  whirled  on 
to  the  train  about  as  fast  as  they  are  packed  up,  and 
yet  the  call  is  for  more  and  more. 


UNTESTED    QUEENS. 

Untested  queens  are  now  worth,  at  retail,  $1.25, 
postage  paid.  We  pay  for  them  at  wholesale,  f  75.00 
per  hundred.  During  the  past  month  the  demand 
has  been  so  far  bej'ond  the  supply  that  some  of  the 
friends  began  to  scold  a  little  ;  but,  luckily  for  us, 
by  the  time  their  complaints  reached  us  all  or- 
ders .were  filled,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  send 
any  kind  of  a  queen  by  return  mail. 

ORDERS   FOR  ODD-SIZED  SECTIONS. 

I  AM  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I  fear  the  friends  who 
order  these  will  have  to  wait  until  orders  for  regu- 
lar sizes  are  filled.  If  they  can  not  wait,  saj^  so,  and 
the  money  will  go  back  instantly.  Odd-sized  frames 
are  not  nearly  so  difficult,  for  we  have  machinery 
all  ready  arranged  for  making  them  on  short  notice. 
We  might  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  on  sections, 
but  it  would  take  still  another  factory;  and,  dear 
friends,  another  factoi-y  is  now  under  considera- 
tion.   

A  SUGGESTION  TO  THOSE  ORDERING  LETTER-HEADS. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  have  your  business  card  on 
the  first  page  of  your  letter  only,  we  would  recom- 
mend to  those  who  order  printed  letter-heads,  that 
they  have  no  more  than  one-third  with  the  heading 


THE  OTHER  (?)  SIDE  OF  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  in  reply  to  friend  Hutchinson, 
I  said  I  did  not  know  of  many  successful  bee-keep- 
ers in  Medina  County  or  vicinity.  It  is  because  I 
was  not  sufficiently  well  posted  so  as  to  know  what 
is  going  on.  At  the  present  writing,  the  number  of 
friends  who  come  every  pleasant  day  for  Simplicity 
hives  and  one-pound  sections  indicates  quite  a  dif- 
ferent story;  and  when  they  take  dinner  with  me, 
and  tell  over  how  they  have  been  prospered  by  fol- 
lowing the  teachings  of  the  ABC  book,  I  feel  as 
though  I  really  did  them  a  wrong.  Although  we 
have  about  130  hands  as  busy  as  bees,  there  has  been 
quite  a  little  complaint  that  theycould  not  get  orders 
ofl"  because  these  friends  who  come  in  with  teams 
(and  often  with  their  wives  and  families)  carry  off 
every  thing  as  fast  as  they  can  make  it  and  pack  it 
up.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  you,  friends;  but 
the  bee  business  is  certainly  not  a  failure  in  our 
vicinity.  This  locality  has  been  growing  steadily 
year  after  year,  until  now  these  visits  to  our  factory 
for  loads  of  goods  seem  to  be  a  soi-t  of  yearly  pil- 
grimage. 

"NOTHING      NEW     UNDER     THE      SUN;"     THE     GOOD 
CANDY. 

I  HAVE  once  or  twice  before  called  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  after  a  lot  of  us  were  getting  enthusi- 
astic over  a  new  discovery,  somebody  would  say, 
"  Why,  the  whole  thing  is  given  (or  suggested)  in 
Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee."  And  so  it  has  hap- 
pened over  and  over  again.  Well,  you  know  how 
pleased  we  have  all  been  about  friend  Good's  dis- 
covery of  the  candy  that  is  now  used  for  all  our 
queen-cages.  After  experimenting  with  it  for  sev- 
eral months,  I  made  the  wonderful  discovery  (!) 
that  powdered  sugar,  such  as  is  used  by  confec- 
tioners, was  away  ahead  of  granulated  sugar,  and 
now  here  comes  friend  Phin  in  his  new  book,  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Apiculture,"  calling  it  the 
Good  candy,  or  the  Scholtz  candy,  and  says  the  recipe 
for  preparing  it  is  in  Langstroth's  book.  Did  you 
ever!  On  turning  to  page  274  of  the  book  that  has 
been  lying  on  our  tables  for  almost  twenty  years, 
we  find: 

"  Rev.  M. 
the  follow 

honey  and  tour  pounds  of  powdered  lump  sugar;  heat  the 
honey,  without  aUdinf;  water,  and  mix  it  witn  the  sugar,  work- 
ing them  together  to  a  stiff  doughy  mass.  When  thus  thor- 
oughly incorporated,  cut  it  into  slices,  or  form  it  into  cakes 
or  luiijps,  and  wrap  them  in  a  piece  of  coarse  linen  and  place 
them  in  the  frames.  Thin  shoes,  inclosed  in  linen,  may  be 
pushed  down  between  the  combs.  The  plasticity  of  the  mass 
enables  the  apiarist  to  apply  the  food  in  any  manner  be  may 
desire." 

It  is  true,  our  good  old  friend  Langstroth  did  not 
say  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  put  in 
cages  for  mailing  queens,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  nobody  knew  any  thing  about  mailing  queens 
when  he  wrote  it.  Now,  then,  shall  we  call  it  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Scholtz  candy,"  or  "  Good  candy,"  or 
simply  the  "  sugar-aud-honey  candy"?  Speaking  of 
friend  Langstroth  reminds  me  that  I  have  just 
received  to-day  from  him  a  postal  with  the  follow- 
ing as  concluding  words: 

I  am  still  suffering  much  from  severe  head  trouble. 

O.xford,  o.,  May  21. 1881.  L.  L.  Langstroth. 
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Just  90  more  subscribers,  aud  we  shall  be  up  to 
TOGO,  for  the  first  time  In  the  life  of  Gleanings. 


THE  PURPLE  BASKET. 

I  TELL  you,  friends,  this  little  device  has  done  ex- 
cellent service  during  these  busy  days.  Several 
times  within  a  week  our  mails  have  brought  over 
300  letters  a  day,  besides  a  great  number  of  postal 
cards.  Now,  if  there  is  any  thing  you  are  very  de- 
sirous indeed  to  have  answered  by  the  first  mail 
leaving,  mark  it  "Purple  Basket"  at  the  top  of  the 
letter,  and  I  can  almost  always  get  some  kind  of  an 
answer  back  to  j'ou. 

HONEY  FROM  THE  FOLIAGE  OF  THE  SUGAR-MAPLE. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2.5th  of  May  the  bees  were 
roaring  through  the  foliage  of  the  maple-tree  tops, 
almost  as  thickly  as  they  had  been  but  a  few  days 
before  on  the  apple-bloom.  The  leaves  had  shiny 
spots  on  them,  made  by  a  sticky  liquid.  A  neighbor 
of  ours  said  that  his  bees  were  working  strong,  and 
storing  white  honey  in  section  boxes,  which  he  sup- 
posed came  from  this  source.  I  presume  the  honey- 
dew  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  aphides. 


40  HOURS  WITHOUT   SLEEP. 

If  any  of  our  friends  think  we  are  not  working 
hard  to  keep  up  with  orders,  let  me  tell  you  that  one 
of  our  boys  worked  forty  hours  in  succession,  tak- 
ing time  only  for  his  meals.  It  was  our  friend  Jacob, 
of  whom  I  have  told  you.  When  I  found  it  out  I 
gave  him  a  good  scolding,  and  made  him  go  to  bed. 
He  has  to  mind  when  I  tell  him,  even  if  he  is  getting 
to  be  larger  and  stouter  than  I  am.  Sometimes  he 
obeys  reluctantly,  but  he  always  does  it  good- 
naturedly,  for  he  knows  I  am  anxious  for  his  best 
welfare. 

SENDING  GOODS  BACK. 

With  the  great  roar  of  business,  it  is  nothing 
strange  if  we  send  you  a  wrong  thing  once  in  a 
while;  but  please  don't,  dear  friends,  add  to  our  al- 
ready heavy  load  of  cares  and  expense  by  being  in 
haste  to  hustle  goods  back,  even  if  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  what  you  have  ordered.  Sometimes  a  neigh- 
bor has  asked  to  have  them  included  in  your  goods, 
and  we  have  neglected  to  explain.  Notify  us 
promptly,  of  course,  aud  then  hold  them  until  fur- 
ther orders;  for  we  can  often  save  a  heavy  ship- 
ping -  bill  by  sending  the  article  to  some  one  near 
you  who  Ones  want  it 

LAZY    PEOPLE. 

The  clerk  who  opens  the  letters  informs  me  that 
she  has  five  envelopes  containing  postal  money-or- 
ders—probably to  pay  accounts;  but  the  friends 
who  sent  them  were  too  lazy  to  even  scrawl  their 
names  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope,  and  the  post- 
master who  sold  the  notes  says  he  can  not  tell  who 
it  was  that  sent  them.  Of  course,  we  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  let  them  lie,  and  very  likely  the  ones 
who  sent  them  will  get  a  smart  dun  from  the  book- 
keepers, and  then  declare  they  sent  the  money  long 
ago.  Would  you  really  suppose  we  have  so  many 
people  who  are  too  lazy  to  write  their  names  when 
they  are  sending  money? 

A  PRESENT   FOR  YOUR   WIFE. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  new  book  from  the  O. 
Judd  Company,  published  during  this  year,  1884,  en- 
titled "  Household  Conveniences."  The  book  is  full 
of  excellent  hints  and  ideas,  as  well  as  being  full  of 
pictures.  It  seems  to  me,  that  on  first  running 
over  the  leaves  my  eye  caught  on  at  least  a  dozen 
things,  each  one  of  which  will,  in  a  little  time,  save 


the  price  of  the  book.  I  earnestly  commend  it  to  all 
our  readers.  As  a  present  for  a  housewife,  I  do  not 
know  what  can  be  prettier.  The  paper  is  fine  and 
strong,  the  printing  beautiful  and  clear,  aud  the  en- 
gravings superb ;  and  on  the  front  cover  is  a  medley 
of  carpet-sweeper,  tub,  wash-bench,  bucket,  and  oth- 
er things  suggested  by  the  contents.  Price,  by  mail, 
$1..50;  If  ordered  by  freight  or  express,  with  other 
goods,  $1.40. 

IMPORTANCE     OF    STANDARD    GOODS    IN     PLACE   OF 
ALL   SORTS    AND   ALL  SIZES. 

DuiiiNG  this  present  awful  rush  for  section  boxes, 
one  of  the  pacliers  remarked,  that  while  our  saw- 
room  could  turn  out  from  20,000  to  30,000  Simplicity 
sections  in  a  day,  yet  if  each  thousand  were  to  be 
made  of  an  odd  size,  about  10,000  would  be  the  best 
we  could  do.  Still  worse,  it  is  impossible  to  pick  out 
lumber  so  as  to  make  exactly  the  quantity  of  odd- 
sized  goods  needed ;  therefore  we  have  to  make  a 
surplus  every  time,  which  is  worth  only  so  much 
kindling-wood,  unless  our  customer  will  be  kind 
enough  to  take  the  surplus;  whereas  on  regular 
standard  goods,  what  is  left  over  one  of  man's  order 
is  exactly  right  for  the  next,  and  so  on.  Losses,  de- 
lays, and  troubles  without  end,  are  the  result  of 
going  on  your  own  hook,  and  having  your  bee- 
hives and  frames  different  from  what  anybody  else 
has. 

COOK'S     MANUAL. 

While  I  write,  the  boys  have  just  finished  un- 
packing and  storing  awaj'  in  the  vault,  2.50  new 
Manuals,  ready  for  delivery.  The  present  edition 
differs  from  the  previous  one,  only  in  a  little  change 
in  some  of  the  engravings.  The  fact  that  the  book 
is  the  work  of  Professor  Cook  should  be  enough  to 
make  it  find  favor  with  every  bee-keeper;  for  who 
has  not  at  one  time  or  another  fM  like  saying  out 
loud,  if  he  didn't  say  it,  "  Thank  God  that  we  have 
such  a  man  in  our  land  as  Prof.  Cook  "?  When 
friend  Jones  was  here  with  us  he  said  he  regarded 
Cook's  Manual  as  the  best  book  on  bees  in  the  world. 
Now,  friend  Jones  knows  all  about  the  A  B  C  book, 
for  we  had  just  been  discussing  it;  but  for  all  that, 
I  rejoiced  to  hear  him  speak  as  he  did,  for  it  showed 
that  he  had  sufficient  confidence  in  me  to  know  that 
I  would  not  feel  hurt  at  what  he  said.  May  be  he 
added  some  sort  of  qualification;  but  if  he  did,  I  can 
not  remember  it  now.  The  book  is  a  good  nice  large 
one,  full  of  pictui-es  of  every  thing  about  bees,  and 
full  of  friend  Cook's  hearty  good  nature.  If  you 
want  to  see  how  prompt  we  are  in  sending  goods  by 
mail,  just  send  us  $1.2.5  for  the  Manual.  After  you 
have  bought  one,  and  can  get  orders  for  them  of 
jour  neighbors,  we  will  allow  you  25  cts.  for  doing 
the  business,  and  will  mail  them  to  you  or  your 
neighbor,  as  you  choose.  The  ABC  book  will  be 
sent  on  the  same  terms. 


CONVENTION"  NOTICES. 

A   SENSIlSr.K   CONVENTION    NOTICE. 

The  members  ami  rrlcnds  oT  the  Northern  Michi- 
gan Bee-Keei)ci-s'  Society  will  hold  a  basket  picnic 
at  the  apiary  of  ^liss  T.  A.  Bellani.\-,  one  mile  west 
of  Tonia,  oii  the  liith  of  June.  Teams  will  be  in 
waiting  to  conves'  all  who  wish  to  attend,  froin  the 
morning  trains,  free,  to  the  a])iary.  Purehas(>  your 
tickets  to  loMia,  l)ut  leave  the  cars  ni)iiositc  the 
prison-grounds.  Miss  15.  ie(|uests  that  yoii  bring 
your  wife  or  luisband.  as  the  ease  may  lie,  and  also 
that  you  send  her  a  i)ostal,  notifying  her  of  your  in- 
tention to  be  i)resent,  in  order  that  ample  provision 
may  be  made  to  convey  all  from  the  trains. 

S.  J.  YOUNGMAN,  PrCH.  F.  A.  PALMER,  S(C. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Association 
of  Central  Illinois,  will  be  held  in  Bloomington,  on 
the  2d  Wednesday  in  July.    W.  IJ.  Lawhence,  Sec. 

The  next  meeting-  of  the  N.  W.  O.  B.  -  K.  as- 
sociation will  be  held  at  Ottawa,  Putnam  Co.,  O., 
on  July  35,  1884.  At  the  last  meeting-,  held  in  Han- 
cock Co.,  May  9,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Bcxolvcd,  That  any  man  or  woman  may  become  a 
member  of  this  association  by  furnishing-  the  secre- 
tary with  the  name  and  postotlicc  aildress,  and  pay- 
ing-2.5cents.  1'".  M.  I{|,ACKMAN.  See. 


Queens  and  nuclei  a  specialty.    For  prices  see  ad- 
vertisement in  Gleanings  of  May  1st. 

AV.  C.  LESTER, 
Washington  Hollow,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 

AND  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

Our  Tolesc()]ie  Hi\'e  is  a  double-wall  lii\'t',  and  is  as 
light  and  as  easily  handled  as  aii.\-  single-wall  hive. 
It  has  two  section-eases:  each  case  contains  32  sec- 
tion boxes  with  sejiurators.  We  make  the  one- 
piece,  or  niitere(l  section  liox,  an^•  size  from  3>i;x4ii, 
up  too  inches  square.  4iix4'ix'l '.,  !if4.2.5  per  1000. 
Send  for  circular. 

-\^r.  B.  STOlsTE  <Sc  CO., 
NORTH  LANSING,         :         :         miCHIGAN. 
lj-14d. 

Bred  in  "  Sweet  City  "  Apiary.    Bees  by  the  pound, 
and  nuclei  of  anj'  size.    Write  for  circular. 
7-1;M  (4.  W.  DEMAREE,  Christiansburg,  Ky. 

7TUCLEUS  COLON?  with  Italian  queen  after  July  4th, 
In   with  3  L.  frames,  $3.00;  or  2  L.  frames,  *2..'j0. 
Italian  queens,  $1.00. 
ll-13tfd  J.  L.  HYDE,  Pomfret  Landing.  Conn. 

TESTED  aUEENS,  $2.00.  Untested,  Jtl.OO.  4-frame  nu- 
I  clei,  $ii.!iO  and  *4.r)0.  Mississippi  wa.Y-extractor, 
$3.00.       OSCAR  F.  BLEDSOE,  Grenada,  Miss.    3tfd 

AIL  DOVETAILED  SECTIONS ! 

Langstroth  and  chaff  hives,  brood  and  wide  frames, 
tiering-up  cases,  shipping-crates,  honey-extractors, 
paper  boxes  for  1-lb.  sections,  wire  nails,  cjueens,  and 
nuclei.    Write  for  circular.    UTIEELEE  &  ISBELL, 
lid  Norwich.  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Made  on  Root  (or  ( )hn)  mill,  from  choice  wax,  4.')  cts. 
Kxtra  light  for  sections.  r<r,  cts.  State  size  of  frame, 
and  order  at  once.  Will  also  work  wax  for  12'4  cts. 
per  po\ind.  or  two-tifths  of  wax. 

Ccuter  Point,  liiuu  Co.  Iowa. 


-12d. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS,  60  CTS.  EACH. 

Italian  (pieen,  raised  from  imported  or  pure 
American  stock,  at  owner's  risk,  with  „■")  (la>  s  jirivi- 
lege  to  fill  orders,  $3.00  per  half  do/,.,  sc.od  ]iei-  doz., 
the  year  round.  $.5.00  and  over,  at  my  expense  for 
registered  letter,  or  postofflce  money  order.  .Vddress 


j  n-tfdli 


DI^.  JOPN  p.  PRICE, 

Tampa,  Hilli^boro  Co.,  Florida. 


EARLY  AND  GOOD! 

TESTED  AND  UNTESTED  QUEENS,  raised  from 
the  best  and  purest  stock.    Price  list  on  appli- 
cation.   Send  orders  at  once  to 

W.  J.  K1.I.ISON, 
6-T-9-Ild  Stateburg,  Sumter  Co.,  S.  C. 

SOiiiETHMjEWT 

E,  B,  WEED,  No."  Vb"  West  2n(l  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O.. 

For  a  sample  of  l^oumUitioti  that  can  not  sag  or 
break  down,  with  side  walls  of  Pure  Wax,  from 
1-16  to  1-4  of  an  inch  high.  Cheaper  than  any  other 
make.  10-tfdb. 


Pxcelsior  Poultry  yards 

West  Monterey,  Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 

Illustrated  Circular  of  Fine  Thoroughbred  Poultry, 
Bees,  etc.,  sent  free.  Eggs,  SL.'iO  per  IIJ;  *2.50  per  2(5. 
!)-13d  J.  T.  FLETCHER. 

ITALIAN  BEES  by  the  pound,  7.5c ;  10  per  cent  discount 
f(n-  over  20  lbs.  Full  colonies  on  !)  frames  in  sin- 
gle Simplicity,  strong  with  bees  ami  brood,  and  un- 
tested queen  from  pure  mother,  #.'). 00;  :{-trame  nu- 
clei, S.  frame,  with  (|ueen,  #^!..">(i.  (i.  W.  (!ATES, 
!i-10d  Bartlett.  Shelby  Co.,  Tenn. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  COUNTER   STORE. 
THREE-CENT  COUNTER. 

Postage.]  [Pr.  of  10.  of  100 

4  I  HIMQES,  narrow,  \ivr  pair |    25  |  2  00 

About  the  size  neeUeil  lor  a  cupboard  door. 
FIV  E  -  (  EN T  COUNTER. 
10  I  HINGES,  3' ;  inches,  per  pair |    4.5  |  4  25 

5  I  SOAP  I    48  14  50 

Three  beautiful  little  cakes  in  a  fancy  pasteboard  box.    Just 

the  thing  the  little  girls  need  to  go  with  the  5-cent  wash- 
basin. 

5  I  STEAP  HINGES,  S'.i  inches  long |    45  ]  4  2.5 

2  I  GIMLETS  to  tit  in  a  brace 1    45  |  4  Oo 

TEN  -  CENT  COUNTER. 

16  j  STEAP  HINGES,  7  inches  long |    a5  |  7  .50 

2IPINS I    65|600 

All  ready  stuck  in  a  pyramidal  cushion.  Kach  cushion  con- 
tains about  300.  One  uozen  of  these  cushions,  all  packed  in  a 
fancy  colored  pasteboard  box,  and  the  price  of  the  whole  doz- 
en, box  and  all,  is  T.'i  cents. 

FIFTEEN  -  CENT  COUNTER. 
4  I  PAPEE-OUTTEE,  ivorv,  a  beautiful   and 

useful  little  implement |  1  35  |  1."?  00 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENT  COUNTER. 
1  EGG-DISH I  2  00  1  18  00 

Tins  IS  ;i  h.antilul  11. 'Nv  design  in  glassware.  The  glass  is 
I  t.  hi  ,1  ^.,  M-.  1.1  tjn.  It  :i  white,  frosty,  or  silvery  appearance. 
Th.  .1.  -i:.;ii  1,  a  111.  .  ..ill  biddy  sitting  on  hernest.  Take  her  by 
til.-  iiiik  ami  hit  lur  iii.,  and  there  are  the  boiled  eggs,  steam 
lUtc  hut,  and  ready  L.r  dinner. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  ITIedina,  Oliio. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 

Forihebeneflt  of  friends  who  have  black  or  hybrid  queens 
which  thev  want  to  dispose  of,  we  will  insert  notices  fiee  of 
charge,  as"  below.  We  do  this  bec"use  there  is  ha'dly  value 
enough  to  these  queens  to  pay  tor  buying  them  up  and  keep- 
ing them  in  Ftock;  and  yet  it  is  oftentimes  quite  an  accommo- 
dation to  those  who  caii  not  attord  higher-priced  ones. 

I  will  have  12  black  queens  to  remove  on  June  15th. 
Will  sell  them  for  25c  each,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Hekbeut  Langdon, 
East  Constable,  P'ranklin  Co.,  New  York. 


I  can  furuLshO  hybrid  queens,  tested,  at  50c  each; 
also  8  black  queens  at  40  cts.  each. 

.1.  AitTHUu  Staog,  St.  Paul,  Decatur  Co.,  Ind. 


We  have  about  12  black  queens  that  wo  will  sell 
for  30c  each.  All  good,  safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
ready  now.        Howe  &  Son,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


25  very  fine  hybrid  queens  for  sale.    I  will  take  .50 
ets.  for  them.  Louis  Weunku, 

Edwardsville,  Madison  Co.,  111. 


25  or  30  hybrid  queens  for  sale  any  time  after  June 
first,  jirice  40c  each.  J.  A.  Bucklew, 

Clarke,  Coshocton  Co.,  Ohio. 
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WANTED. 

A  er.i-!oad  of  Sifl-inch  Basswood  Plank;  prefer  diy, 
or  partially  dry.    Address 

J.  B.  P'CG^jaiCK,         1 

11-d.  F i'ederichshurfi ,  Wayne  Co..  O.      \ 

THE  noSPEL  RXPOSITOR       ! 

(Weekly,  $1.25;  on  trial  3  mos.,25cts.  Samples  free.) 
Devoted  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  Truth, 
suited  to  all  classes  of  readers,  with  cleai%  interest- 
ing, and  pointed  articles.    Highly  Kecommended. 

liev.  I),  rifivh:  Ed.:  Bei:  A.  H.  Husserj,  V„h. 
COLUMBUS,  -  -  -  OHIO,  j 

SAFE    INTRODUCTION   GUARANTEED 

Of  all  Queens  purchased  of  me,  hy  use  of  my  Safe 
IntriuhictUm  Cage.  Or  I  will  send  one  Queen  to  new 
customers  in  June,  for  fLlf);  after  June,  for  90c., 
shli>pe(l  in  the  safecage,  with  full  directions  for  safe 
introduction,  but  without  guarantee  of  same.  Price 
of  queen-cages  reduced.  For  new  prices  and  terms 
of  safe  introduction,  send  for  my  circular  without 
delay.     Safe  arrivals  always  guaranteed. 

S.    A.   DYKE, 
ll-tfd.        Boa- 47,3.    t'oiueroij,  :}rei{/.s  Co.,  Ohio. 


S3E3n>JX> 

For    Our    Fine    Desci-lptive    Price    List    of 

CHAFF  &.  SIMPLICITY  BEE  -  HIVES, 

—AND— 

Apiarian  Supplies  in  Oeneral. 

Good  work,  good  material, low  prices,  and  satii*1ied 
cui(tomer!<.    Try  us. 

S.  C.  &  J.  P.  WATTS, 
9tfd  Murray,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 


BOTTOM      COMB      FOUNDATION. 

High  side-walls,  i  to  14  square  feet  to 

the  pound.    Circular  and  samples  free. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &SONS. 

4tfd  Siiji:  Mnnufactuirri^, 

SPROUT    BROOK,    MONT.    CO.,   N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  I 

We  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Simplicity  and  Chalf  Hives,  one-piece  Sections, 
Crates  and  Cases,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Given  Foun- 
dation, and  BEES  and  QUEENS.    Circular  free. 
7-12db  EEYKOLDS  BEOS.,  WILLIAMSBUEQ,  IND. 

1884.  FOURTEENTH   YFAK.  1884. 


Given  Comb  Foundation  a  Specialty,     Queens  —Italians  &  Syrians 


Also  Ajiiariau  Supplies.  Circulars,  and  samples  free. 
9-lld     G.  H.  KNICKERBOCKER,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

CHAFF   HIVES   CllAP 

I  manufacture  my  hives  (Root  pattern)  from  first 
common  lumber,  in  a  finished  and  workmanlike 
manner.  Send  $3.50  for  sample  hive  with  frames. 
They  are  neatly  painted  and  lettered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  of  Comb  Founda- 
tion and  Apiarian  Supplies. 


Single  tested  queen  of  either  variety,  -  -  ^2  50 
Single  untested  queen,  "  "  -  -  -  1  25 
For  extra  choice  selected  queen,  50  cents  additional. 
After  June  1st,  tested  queens,  $2.00,  and  untested 
(laying  queens)  $1.00.  Sent  by  mail,  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  W.  P.  HENDERSON, 

T-17d  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 


9-lld       STERLING,  WHITESIDE  CO.,  ILLINOIS. 


ian  queens  only  $1.00.    Address  S.  F.  REED, 
7-13d  North  Dorchester,  N.  H. 

ITAI  IAN    DSCC       Full  colonies  with   import- 
I  HLIHIl    DECwi    ed  or  home-bred   queens, 
nuclei,  (11-  liy  the  pound,  cheai).    Also  200  wide 
frames  with    tin    separators.    Hives,    Smokers, 
Crates,  etc.       E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Decatur,  Macon  Co.,  111.    9d 

lOO    COLONIES,    also    IMPORTED 
TESTED  AND  DOLLAK  QUEENS, 

Bees  by  the  pound,  etc.,  for  sale.    Write  for 
F.  L.  WBIGHT,  Plainfield,  Mich,    lid 


B10( 
EES 
Bet 


1884.  1884. 

ITALIAN    QUEENS. 
Untested     Queens    a    Specialty  ! 

We  will  have  plenty  of  untested  queens  by  the 
10th, 'so  they  will  go  by  return  mail.  No  more  nu- 
cleus colonies  for  sale.  Send  for  circular.  Every 
queen  that  we  have  heard  from  (with  one  excep- 
tion this  season)  arrived  in  the  best  of  order. 

T.  S.  HAI^Ii, 
ll-12d  Kirby's  Creek,  Jacksou  Co.,  Ala. 


A  M  LiiB  Of  Apiary  Siies. 

Headquai-ters  for  the  West.    Send  for  Price  List. 
Cash  paid  for  beeswax.  HOWE  &  SON, 

1-lld  No.  303  Broadway,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS  AiSPECIALTY ! 

Sample  lots  of  100  sections,  50  cents.    See  adv.  in 
Gleanings  of  Feb.  15.        B.  W^ALKER  &  CO., 
T-15d  Capac,  Mich. 


The  Bee -Keepers'  Guide; 

Or,  MANUAL  OF  THE  APIARY. 

11,000  SOLD  SINCE    1876. 

12TH    THOUSAND    JUST    OUT  1 

10TH  THOUSAND  SOLD  IN  JUST  FOUR  (MONTHS! 

2000  SOIiD  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

More  than  .50  pages,  and  more  than  50  fine  illustra- 
tions were  added  in  the  8th  edition.  The  whole  work 
has  been  thoroug-hly  revised,  and  contains  the  very 
latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping-.  It  is  certainly  the 
fullest  and  most  scientific  work  treating-  of  bees  in 
the  World.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.25.  Liberal  discount 
to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher, 

State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS, 

ALL   READY   TO    SHIP, 

$5.00  I»ESDEt    1000  ! 

We  make  a  sliippiiig-case  that  suits  the  Ijee- 
keepers.    Send  for  price  list. 

J.  H.  WOODWORTH  &  CO., 

West     ItifUfdii.ifiehl,    AsJifahiihf     Coiditi/,    Ohio. 
11-d. 


NOW  READV  TO  GIVE  A  WAV! 

3000  New  Price  Lists  of  Italian  Bees  and 
Qiieeus.    Send  for  One. 

W.  S.  CAUTHEN,   PLEASANT  HILL,   LANCASTEE  CO.,  S.   0. 
8-10-T.icl 


I  WANT  TO  SELL. 

Being-  unable  to  kcej),  for  want  of  room,  my  accu- 
mulation of  Simplicity  Hives,  Frames,  Sections, 
Chafif  hives,  and  all  Apiarian  Supplies.  Price  list  free. 


PETROLIA,  BUTLER  CO.,  PA. 


I  HAVE  BOUGHT 

Of  T.  S.  Hall  a  stock  of  Jfiire  Italian  liees,  and 
can  furnish,  during-  June  and  July,  a  few  Untested 
Queens.    Sate  arrival  guaranteed,  at  00  cts.  each. 

ED.  B.  LEWIS, 

11-d.  Kirby's  Creek,  Jackson  Co..  Ala. 

At  Kansasltyjo., 


I   Maine  Pure  Italian    Hces   I'or  Sale, 


*l..-.( 


Dollar  queens  in  May,       .       -       .        . 

"  June, 1.-;' 

after  June,         .       .       .       -  i.oc 

Tested  queens,  double  the  above  prices. 

Bees  per  onc-lialf  i)ound,  same  pi-iccs  as  doilai 
queens.  For  (lisi-diiiits  on  laryc  orders,  sec  m.\-  cir- 
cular.    I  Wdn-iUil  iiui  ilnUniiiiKi  IIS  Ui  In  imnli/  iiiiitnl 

I  do  not  know  that  1  have  any  dissatisticd  custom 
ers;  but  if  there  are  any  such,  and  they  will  write 
me  in  regai-d  to  the  matter,  I  will  do  the  best  that  I 


an  to  render  satisfaction. 


tfd 


li.  M.  HAYHURST,  P.  O.  Box  1131 


DUNHAM  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  boug-ht  a  large  stock  of  choice  yellow 
beeswax,  and  can  furnish  Dunham  Comb  Founda- 
tion for  brood  comb,  cut  to  any  size,  for  48c  per  lb. 
Extra  thin  and  bright  yellow  foundation  for  sec- 
tions, at  .5.5c  per  lb.  We  will  g-uarantee  our  founda- 
tion to  be  made  of  pure  beeswax,  and  not  to  sag-- 
Will  pay  30c  per  lb.  for  yellow  wax,  or  will  work  it 
up  for  10c  per  lb. ,  To  induce  our  customers  to  order 
foundation  early  in  season,  we  will  allow  8  per  cent 
discount  on  all  oi-ders  received  before  the  first  of 
March.    Address  all  orders  at  once  to 

F.  W.  HOliOTES, 
l-lld  Coopersville,  Ottawa  Co.,  Mit-li. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Early  ItaUi&GpaHjmis. 

Imported  and  home-bred ;  nuclei  and  full  colonies. 
For  quality  and  purity,  my  stock  of  bees  can  not  be 
excelled  in  the  United  States.  I  make  a  specialty 
of  manufiictui-ing-  the  Dunham  foundation.  Ti-y  it. 
If  you  wish  to  i)urchasc  IJccs  or  Suiiplics,  send  for 
mj-  new  (  ircuhir  contaiiiinji-  dii-cctious  for  introduc- 
ing: queens,  i-cnuirks  (in  the  new  races  of  Bees,  etc. 

"  Address 
Itfd         Mr.  J.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


(MpM  Bee  Paper  in  America—hJstnliUsiiei}  in  ISdI. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOUBKAL, 

WEEKLY,  at  $2.00  a  year. 

ITIONTHLY  EDITION,  32  pages,  $1.00  a  year. 

925  West  Madison  Street,  €Iiicago,  111. 


Italian  Bees. 

100  colonies,  on  Langstroth  P'rames,  delivered  at 
my  yard,  one  mile  fi-oni  depot,  in  lots  of  20  or  more 
at  $5.00  per  colony. 


J.  B.  MITCHELL, 


KAWKINSVILLE, 


GEORGIA. 


sm. 


ILLS.IOiNCH  $15.00| 

V/.CRELH  AM..,f 


BEES    TO    SEIiIi. 

■40  full  swarms  left  yet  at  S:4.00each;   put  up  in 
light  shipping-boxes,  with  comb  of  brood  and  honey. 

M.W.HARRINGTON, 
HOMESTEAD,  IOWA  CO.,  .  .  IOWA. 

Tea-vine  clover  seed. 

We  have  on  hand,  ready  for  immediate  shipment, 

about   20   bushels  of  pea-vine  clover  seed.    Price 

$sm  per  bushel;  $4.50  per  one-half  bushel;  $3..50  per 

peck,  or  20c  per  lb. ;  18c  per  lb.  additional,  by  mail. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


^00^     6  Warranted  Queens  for  S5. 00.   JIQQIf 
iOO^i  Write  tor  circular.  iOO^-i 

tfd.        J.T.WILSON,  -        MORTONSVILLE,  Ky. 


GEO.  W.  BAKER, 

LEWISVILLE,     IND., 

IS  STII.I.  UREEDINfi 

ITALIAN  BEES  &  QUEENS. 

Also  dealer  in  Extractors,  Smok- 
ers, H()ney-kni\es,  etc.  Also  breed- 
er of  13  different  varieties  of  land 
and  water  fowls.  Eg-g-s,  .$1.50  per 
sitting-.  Send  stamp  for  Cata- 
logue. 10-tfdb. 


CHEAP !  -  CHEAP ! 

FULL    COLONIES, 
NUCLEI,    and    QUEENS. 

SUM}  I'on  I'Ricr.  i.isr  to 

Dan  White,  New  London,  Huron  Co.,  0. 

^Ttfdb        

So  W.  E€3MMAM9 

RICHMOND,  FORT  BEND  CO.,  TEXAS, 

DEALER  IN 

PURE  ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

Ttfdb  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTOE?,  WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  c(jlumn.  3btfd 
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BEST  SUPPLIES  FOR  1884.         ZADfl  CflR  W  F 

ptfl- free  to  everybody  who  will  send  me  an  or- ■  rillllul      I    wll    OilLitl 


Wptf  1-  free  to  everybody  who  will  send  me  an  or 
der  lor  '■A  dozen  tested,  or  1  dozen  untested  queens 
The  world-i-enowned  AVaterbury  watch,  and  one 
queen,  only  §4.00.  Watch  alone,  $3..50  by  mail.  I 
tliink  I  now  ha\e  the  very  best  strain  of  bees  that 
have  ever  been  ottered  at  so  low  a  pi-ice.  It  is  just 
the  bee  that  attracts  everybody's  eyes;  viz.,  for 
beauty,  pleasure  in  working,  and  large  yields  of 
honey.  Everybody  wants  them.  Italian  tested 
queen,  in  April,  U  to  *6;  May,  $3  to  U;  June,  *2..50 
to  *3..".0;  Julv  and  after,  $3  to  *3.  Untested,  in  April. 
S2;  May,  .^l.r>0:  .hiiie,  i<l.::r>:  .Tuly  and  after,  *1.  Al- 
binos and  Holy-Land  (Ulceus,  my  favorites,  one- 
fourlli  iiKirctlum  Italians. 

Dealer  in  scales,  eonib  foundation,  Simpson  honey- 
plant  seeds,  or  roots ;  70-ceut  smokei-s,  canary  birds, 
brown  Leghorn  eggs,  $1  per  13,  and  U.  S.  honey-ex- 
tractors.   Wax  wanted.    Send  for  circular. 
4-8-]]d.  T).  E.  Best,  Best's,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS. 

One-Piece  Sections  per  1000,  $.5.00.  As  we  have  a 
fine  stock  of  sections  ready  to  ship,  we  can  fill  ordei'S 
by  first  freight.  Can  have  your  choice,  V-groove  or 
Simplicity. 

SMITH   &  SMITH, 

KENTOIV,       -       HARDIN  CO.«      -       OHIO. 

11-13-d. 

PURE  ITALtAN  QUEENS ! 

From  an  Extra  Selected  Imported  mother. 
Tested  queens,  $2.00;  untested,  $1.00.  Large  orders 
filled  at  special  rates.    Circulars  on  application. 

D.  G.  EDMISTON,  Adrian,  micli. 


I  232  acres  I'j  miles  south  of  Paoli,  Orange  Co.,  Ind., 
i  all  under  fence;  80  acres  in  cultivation;  30  in  tim- 
!  ber;  remainder  in  grass;  100  apple-trees;  good 
dwelling,  all  necessary  out-buildings;  No.  1  milk- 
house,  3  living  spi-ings  of  good  water.  School  hi 
\  mile;  Friends'  church;  house  within  1,50  yards  of 
I  dwelling;  Sabbath-school  every  Sabbath;  good  sit- 
!  nation  for  an  apiary.  Basswood,  poplar,  and  white 
'  clover  plentiful.  Price  $4000.  For  further  particu- 
lars, address  N.  M.  FAKLOW, 

Paoli,  Orange  Co.,  Ind. 


^EC¥I0J^^!  ^EC¥I0]y^ 


Orders  all  filled,  and  40,000  Simplicity  sections  on 
hand,  boxed  ready  to  ship  at  Root's  prices. 

C.  A.   GIlAVJiS,  Jiirmhij/hain,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

CHOICE  ITALIAN  QUEENS,  NUCI^EI,  ANI> 
BEES  BY  THE  POUND. 

Tested  Queens  in  June,  $2.50;  after  June,  $2.00. 
Warranted  queens  in  June,  $1.10;  after  June,  $1.00; 
discount  on  large  orders.  Be  sure  to  send  for  cir- 
cular giving  price  of  bees.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  CHAS.  D.  DUVALL, 
11-tfd.                              Speneerville,  Mont.  Co.,  Md. 


DADANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  ])ractical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  &  McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. ;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin,  Wis. ;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  111.;  Wm.  Ballantine,  Sago,  O.;  E.  S. 
Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  111.;  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E. 
Kretchmer,  Coburg,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyi-na,  N. 
Y.;  C.T.Dale,  Mortonsville,  Ky.;  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  Conipliiuentary  and  unso- 
licited testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  IFe  guarantee  every  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 
3btfd         Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois. 

Advance  in   Foundation! 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  beeswax,  the  price  of 
foundation  will  be  advanced  2  cents  above  the  price 
quoted  in  our  March  circular,  wholesale  or  retail. 
Dealers  will  please  take  note. 

Chas.  D.\dant  &  Sox,  Hamilton,  111. 


CB    bd    jr 

CO     H    (* 

C/D§   ? 

Horo,lnio.  X.  V.,  AiK/.  If,,  JSS2. 

CYPRIANS  CONQUERED. -AH  summer  long  it 
has  been  "  whicb  and  t'other"  with  me  and  the 
Cyprian  colony  of  bees  1  have  —  but  at  last  I  am 
"boss."  Bingham's  Conqueror  Samker  did  It.  If 
you  want  lots  of  smoke  just  at  the  right  time,  get  a 
Conqueror  Smoker  of  Bingham.    Respectfully, 

O.  M.  DOOLl'lTLE. 

Mess.  Bingham  A  IletherinQton:  — 

Dear  Siks.— I  received  those  Smokers  in.'good  or- 
der, and  am  much  pleased  with  them,  ana  the  im- 
provements, over  the  old  ones.  They  can  not  fail 
to  please  your  customers.  Thanks  for  promptness. 
Yours  truly,—  J.  M.  Hibbahd. 

Athens,  Ohio,  April  21, 1884. 

IPI^ICES : 

By  mail,  postpaid. 

Doctor  Smoker  (wide  shield) 3!4  inch,  $2  00 

Conqueror  Smoker  (wide  shield) 3        "         17.5 

Large  Smoker  (wide  shield) 2',4     "        150 

ExtraSmoker  (wide  shield) 3        "        125 

PlainSmoker 2        "        100 

Little  Wonder  Smoker 15i      "  65 

Bingham&IIethering'n Honey-Knife  3        "        115 
To  sell  again,  apply  for  dozen  or  half-dozen  rates. 
Address    T.  F.  BINGHAM,  P.  M,  or 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 
Otfdb  ABKONIA,MICH. 


ALBINO«?ITALIAN  ODEENS,BEES#SDPPLIES  FOR  1884 

HEADQUARTERS    FOR   THE    ALBINO. 

For  beauty,  for  kindness,  and  for  large  vields  of  honey,  the  Albino  bee  is  ahead.  Last  season  we  in- 
creased one  colony  to  6,  from  which  we  took  .500  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  and  all  had  abundant  stores  f or  wan- 
tering.  We  have  a  heavier  stock  of  bees  than  ever  before,  and  shall  be  able  to  furnish  queens  in  large 
numbers.  We  have  also  added  to  our  buildings,  and  increased  our  facilities  for  Hives,  Comb  I  oundation, 
and  Apiarian  Supplies  generally.    Send  for  Price  List.    Please  write  your  address  plainly.      ,,  ,    ^  .,      . 

We  have  traded  for  some  hybrid  and  black  bees,  which  have  fine  queens,  which  we  will  sell,  hybrids  at 
$1.00,  blacks  50  cents.    Address 

9-nd  S.  VALENTINE  &  SON,  Hagerstowii,  Washington  Co.,  Md. 
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BEE-HIYES, 

Simplicity  and  Heddon  hives  and  cases.  The  last 
named,  a  specialty.  One-piece  sections,  I'oundation, 
smokers,  etc.    Send  tor  price  list. 

J.  J.  HURIiBERT, 
3-5-7  9-U-13d        I^yudon,  WliiteMde  Co.,  IIIb. 

PACKAGES  FOR  EXTRACTED  HONEYl" 


MANUFACTURED 


NO.    2    I>iriSIOy   ST.,   ALHANY,    y.    y. 

Pails    that   are    very    desirable    to    housekeepers 

after  they  are  emptied,  and  in  g-reat  demand 

by  the  honey  trade. 

1     Pound  Honey-Pails 

1'4       "           "           "      -          -          -  -       1    Pt. 

3          "           "           "            -          -  .            1    Qt. 

6          """---  -      HGal. 

12          "           "           "          -          -  -            1  Gal. 

35          "           "           "  _■ -          -  -    2!'2  Gal. 

^NY  OTJIEl^  ^IZE^  M^DE  TO  GI^DEF^. 

13-tfdb. 


BEEP  V  ¥0   :•  gEIiL 

At  $3.50  each  for  full  swarms,  put  up  in  light  ship- 
ping-bo.ves,  with  comb  of  brood  and  honey. 
Jir.  W.  Ilurriuf/foii,  Hiniivsteitd,  Iowa  Co.,  la. 

Vi-VV\. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


For  the  benefit  of  friends  who  have  black 
which  they  . 

charge,  as  below.  We  do  this  becouse  there  is  hai'dly  value 
enough  to  these  queens  to  pay  for  buying  them  up  and  keep- 
ing them  in  stock;  and  yet  it  is  oftentimes  quite  an  accommo 
dation  to  those  who  can  not  alfoid  higher-priced  ones. 


I  have  5  black  queens  at  30  cts.  each;  2  or  more 
hybrids,  40  cts.  each.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

D.  E.  Jacobs,  Lougley,  Wood  Co.,  Ohio: 


I  have  about  10  black  queens  and  12  hybrids  that  I 
would  sell,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail. 
Blacks,  ;%c  each;  hybrids,  50c  each. 

John  H.  Crooks,  Keiths,  Noble  Co.,  Ohio. 


I  will  have  about  a  dozen  black  queens  for  sale  by 
the  15th  of  July,  will  take  25  cts.  each  for  them. 
E.  W,  Stayton,  Martin,  Weakley  Co.,  Tenn. 


DADANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  &  McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.Green,  Herlin,  Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freelnng,  TIL;  Win.  l^allantine.  Sago,  O.;  E.  S. 
Armsti-OD!.;-,  .I(isc\\  iUc,  111.;  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Ciiuaiitowii,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E. 
Kretchmcr,  Cobury,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N. 
Y. ;  C.T.Dale,  Mortonsville,  Ky.;  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

Write  for  samrilcs  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  Complimentary  and  imso- 
licited  testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  guarantee  cver-y  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  j-cspect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 
3btfd         Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  llllnolti. 


Advance   in    Foundation ! 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  lucswa.v,  tlie  price  of 
foundation  will  be  advanced  x:  cents  above  tlie  price 
quoted  in  our  March  circular,  wholesale  or  retail. 
Dealers  will  please  take  note. 

Chas.  Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton,  111. 


Jiortnliuo.  N.  Y.,  Ami.  l.'S,  JSS'J. 

CYPRIANS  CONQUERED.-All  summer  long  It 
has  been  •' whictt  antl  t'other"  with  me  and  the 
Cyprian  colony  of  bees  1  have  —  but  at  last  I  am 
"boss."  Bingham's  Conqueror  Smoker  did  it.  If 
you  want  lots  of  smoke  just  at  the  right  time,  get  a 
Conqueror  Smoker  of  Bingham.    Respectfully, 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Mess.  Bingham  &  Ilctherington:— 

Dear  Sirs,— 1  received  those  Smokers  infgood  or- 
der, find  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  the  im- 
provements, over  the  old  ones.  They  can  not  fail 
to  please  your  customers.  Thanks  for  promptness. 
Yours  truly,—  J.  M.  Hibbabd. 

Athens,  Ohio,  April  21, 1884. 

I^I^ICES : 

By  mail,  postpaid. 

Doctor  Smoker  (wide  shield) 3!4  inch,  $2  00 

Conqueror  Smoker  (wide  shield) 3        "        175 

Large  Smoker  (wide  shield) 2'^     '*        150 

Extra  Smoker  (wide  shield) 2        "        125 

PlainSmoker 3        "        100 

Little  Wonder  Smoker IJi     "  65 

Bingham  &Methering'u  Honey-Knife  2        "        115 
To  sell  again,  apply  for  dozen  or  half-dozen  rates. 
Address    T.  F.  BINGHAM,  P.  M.,  or 

BINGHAM  &  HETHEIIINGTON, 
Otfdb  ABUONIA,lTIlCH. 

RICHMOND,  FORT  BEND  CO.,  TEXAS, 

DEALER  IN 

PURE  ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEm. 

7tfdb  SEND  FOB  CIBCULAE. 
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CITY  MARKETS. 

Boston.— f/orifjy.— The  sale  of    honey  is    almost 


and  214  anrl  2}-i  lb.  comb  from  10  to  VZc.    No  f-lb.  in 
market.    E.rtmcte<l,  ¥(mKc.       Blake  &  Kipley, 
June  14,  18tS4.  .^t  r  v.Q+hom  a<^    -n^^*^ 


2.  IJLAKE  <S  KIPLEY. 

.57  C  hatham  St.,  Boston. 


CnicA(:().-7y.ii)/:.v.-The.Pui)i)l.v  ol  comb  honey  is 
very  liKht,  :ind  there  does  not  a|ij>car  to  lie  any 
choice  eonib  to  come  I'oi'ward.  (  lioice  white  comb 
in  Ml),  sections  l)rings  Ih'c.  Anylhing-short  of  choice 
is  worth  13(2'l.')c.  Extracted  Honei/.— There  is  quite 
a  larg-e  amount  here,  and  demand  is  very  light.  Pur- 
chasers refuse  to  pay  over  7  cts.  for  manufacturing' 
pux-poses.  Sugar  is  used  instead  of  honey  at  pres- 
ent prices,  a  good  article  of  cane  sugar  being  pur- 
chasable at  fi  cts.  per  lb. 

Beeswax  in  demand  at  37  cts.  for  prime  vellow; 
SOCffiiSi  cts.  for  off  color,  etc.  R.  A.  Burnett, 

June  14,  1884.       No.  161  South  Water  St.,  Chicago. 


Cleveland.— Hojff?/.— The  peculiaritvof  our  mar- 
ket still  nianilests  itself  in  the  continued  good  de- 
mand of  liest  Mb.  sections  at  IS  cts.  on  arrival, 
while  best  wliite  :.'-nis.  stand  still  at  1(5.  Second. jual- 
ity  of  all  kinds  is  exceedingly  dull  at  12  to  13.  Ex- 
tracted not  wanted  in  any  shape.  Bi'cswax  in  de- 
mand at  35.  A.  C.  Kendel, 

June  11, 1884.  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Kansas  City. —Honei/.— There  is  now  a  little 
slackening  in  the  movement  of  honey.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  new  crop.  Prices  unchanged,  15  and  l(i 
being  the  range  for  choice  comb,  and  a  few  choice 
y„-lb.  sections  bringing  I'.lc.  I  shall  be  glad  fn  re- 
ceive shipments  ol  new  honey  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, after  it  has  thoroughly  ripened.  Kenieml)er, 
the  "  early  bird,  etc."    Extracted,  nominal  at  7(S8'4. 

Beeswax,  none  In  the  market. 

Jerome  Twichell, 

June  5,  1884.     Honey  Depot  .514  Walnut  St.,  K.  C. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  "  Suggestions 
on  Packing  and  Shipping  Honey,"  free,  to  any  one 
on  application. 

St.  Louis.— JJouci/.— The  demand  for  extracted 
honey  has  .fallen  off.  Nominal  in  barrels  at  7c.,  and 
8@9e.  in  cans  at  retail.  No  demand  for  comb  honev. 
Quote  from  14  to  16  cts.  for  nice  packages  in  good 
order  at  retail. 

Baswax  in  good  demand,  and  sells  readily  on  ar- 
rival at  :«@35ite.  AV.  T.  Anderson  &  Co.. 

June  12.  1884.    No.  104  N.  Third  St..  St  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Bee -Keepers'  Guide; 

Or,  MANUAL  OF  THE  APIARY. 

11,000  SOLD  SINCE    1876. 

12TH    THOUSAND    JUST    OUT  1 

lOTH  THOUSAND  SOLD  IN  JUST  FOUR  MONTHS! 

2000  SOLD  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

More  than  50  pages,  and  more  than  .50  fine  illustra- 
tions were  added  in  the  Stli  edition.  The  whole  work 
has  been  thoroughly  rc\  iscd,  and  contains  the  very 
latest  in  respect  to  bcc-kcci.ing.  It  is  certainly  the 
fullest  and  most  scientific  work  treating  of  bees  in 
the  World.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.25.  Liberal  discount 
to  dealers  and  to  clubs. 

A.  J.  COOK,  Author  aud  Publisher, 

State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Orders  all  filled,  and  40.000  Simplicity  sections  on 
hand,  boxed  ready  to  ship  at  Root's  prices. 

r.  A.  GliAVJiS,  Itirmitxjhnin,  ICrie  Co.,  O. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  3btfd 


SOMETHNGJEW! 

E,  B,  WEED,  No,''°95°  West  M  St., 

CINCINNATI,  O.. 

For  a  sample  of  J-oundatioii  that  can  not  sag  or 
break  down,  with  side  walls  of  Pure  Wax,  from 
1-16  to  1-4  of  an  inch  high.  Cheaper  than  any  other 
make.  10-tfdb. 

CHEAP!  -  CHEAP! 

FULL    COLONIES, 
NUCLEI,    and    QUEENS. 

SKND  t'OIi  TItlCi:  I^IST  TO 

Dan  White,  New  London,  Huron  Co.,  0. 

7tfdb ^ 

DAWAIVT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 

ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS. 

One-Piece  Sections  per  1000,  15.00.  As  we  have  a 
fine  stock  of  sections  ready  to  ship,  we  can  fill  orders 
by  first  freight.  Can  have  your  choice,  V-groove  or 
Simplicity. 


SMITH   &  SMITH 


HARDIN  CO., 

ll-l-'-d. 


PURE  ITALIAN  QUEENS 


From  an  Extra  Selected   linportod    mother. 
Tested  queens.  $2.00;  untested,  *l.oo.    I,arge  orders 
filled  at  special  rates.    Cireiilais  on  apjilication. 
ll-13d  D.  «.  EDiniSTON,  Adrian,  I?licli. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  I 

We  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies, Simplicity  and  Chaff  Hives,  one-piece  Sections, 
Crates  and  Cases,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Given  Foun- 
dation, and  BEES  and  QUEENS.    Circular  free. 
M2db  KEYNOLDS  BEOS.,  WILLIAUSBUKG,  INE. 


1884. 

ITALIAN 
Untested 


1884. 

QUEENS. 
Queens    a    Specialty  ! 


We  will  have  plenty  of  untested  queens  by  the 
10th,  so  they  will  go  by  return  mail.  No  more  nu- 
cleus colonies  for  sale.  Send  for  circular.  Every 
queen  that  we  have  heard  from  (with  one  excep- 
tion this  season)  arrived  in  the  best  of  order. 

T.  S.  HAIili, 
ll-12d  Ktrby's  Creek,  Jackson  Co.,  Ala. 

XjiOOZS.  x3::e;:ei.£3  ! 

Queens  and  nuclei  a  specialty.  For  prices  see  ad- 
vertisement in  Gleanings  of  Maj'  1st. 

W.  C.  LESTER, 
ll-12d        Washington  Hollow,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ITALIAN  AND  HOLY-LAND  QUEENS. 

Fine  Queens  a  specialty,  bred  from  imported  and 
selected  stock.  Bees  by  pound;  nuclei  or  full  colo- 
nies.   Send  for  circular  to 

VT.  B.  COaGESBALL,  STTFT., 

HILL  SIDE  APIARY, 
Summit,      -      Union  Co.,      -     New  Jersey. 

11-12-d. 


VTTJCLETJS  COLON?  with  Italian  queen  after  July  4th, 
IN   with  3  L.  frames,  $3.00;  cur  3  L.  frames,  $2.50^ 
Italian  queens,  $1.00. 
ll-13-13tfd      ,1.  L.  HYDE,  Pomfret  Landing,  Conn. 
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TERMS:  $1.00  PKB  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE; 
8  Copies  for  81. 90 ;  3  for  $2. 75 ;  5  for  $4. 00 ; 
10  or  more,  75  cts.  each.  Single  Number, 
5  cts.  Additions  to  clubs  may  be  made 
at  club  rates.    Above  are  all  to  be  sent 
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per  year  extra. 


THE     DANGER     OF     HASTY      CONCLU- 
SIONS. 

PROF.  COOK  TALKS  TO  US  ABOUT  BURYING  BEES, 
AND  SOME  #THER  THINGS. 

§OME  years  ago,  Mr.  Editor,  I  put  two  or  three 
colonies  of  bees  under  ground  for  the  winter, 
digging  a  hole  in  the  sand,  arranging  for  ven- 
tilation and  drainage,  and  covering  all  with 
straw  and  earth.  They  came  through  so 
bright  and  fine  that  I  could  but  sa,y  "eureka,"  es- 
pecially as  the  winter  was  one  of  the  disastrous 
ones.  I  said  in  my  report,  this  seems  to  promise 
well ;  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak  with  emphasis. 
The  next  year,  and  still  the  next,  gave  the  same  re- 
sult. Only  one  of  these  winters  was  mild,  and  few 
bees  were  lost  anywhere.  I  still  considered  it  an 
experiment,  which,  as  the  sequel  shows,  was  wise. 
The  next  winter  all  these  colonies  died;  the  next 
winter  two  died.  I  then  said,  as  I  say  now,  burying 
is  too  uncertain— the  bees  are  out  of  sight;  and  if 
any  thing  goes  wrong,  we  shall  know  nothing  of  i^^, 
and,  of  course,  can  apply  no  remedy.  A  year  since 
I  said  all  this  to  W.  Z.  H.,  and  said  go  slow,  for  you 
surely  will  got  this  burying  enthusiasm  nipped,— 
fortunately  it  is  nipped  in  the  bud,— and  if  you  go 
slow  your  loss  will  not  bo  serious.  He  gave  a  wise 
smile,  and  we  now  know  the  result. 

Mr.  Editor,  Mr.  H.  ought  to  have  buried  a  few- 
he  thinks  the  large  number  caused  the  loss;  but  I 
buried  only  three— and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  ought  not, 
in  my  judgment,  to  have  published  his  seeming  suc- 
cess and  demonstration,  nor  he  to  have  written  it. 
Such  reports  are  premature,  apd  mislead,  and  do 


much  damage.  Mr.  H.  says  two  of  his  neighbors 
ai-o  his  companions  in  suffering.  1  doubt  not  but 
there  are  scores,  for  Mr.  H.  is  an  extensive  writer, 
and  his  words  have  weight.  Had  he  said,  last  fall,  I 
shall  try  two  or  three  colonies,  he  would  have  done 
little  or  no  harm  by  his  words. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  in  our  writings  we  can  not  be 
too  careful  in  .withholding  conclusions  till  a  gener- 
ous number  of  examples  make  a  real  demonstration. 
Beecher  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  his  greatest 
fault  is  "slopping  over"— a  rude  phrase,  but  it  may 
well  apply  to  some  of  us  writers,  especially  us 
younger  ones.  A.  J.  Coqk. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Thanks,  friend  Cook,  for  your  wise  acl- 
n.onition.  I  often  publish  these  reports  of 
successes,  but  a  great  many  times  I  add  a 
word  of  caution.  Reports  have  their  value, 
and  I  often  like  to  get  a  lot  of  them  side  by 
side,  and  compare  results.  One  reason  why 
I  put  tliem  in  Gleanings  as  I  do  is,  that 
our  text-books  nearly,  if  not  nuite  all,  give 
the  summing-up,  and  also  usually  give  these 
words  of  caution  in  regard  to  risking  too 
much  in  any  one  venture.  I  hope  we  shall 
all  learn  to  l)e  very, careful  about  writing 
any  thing  that  may  have  even  a  tendency 
toward  this  fault  of"  slopping  over." 

Bee  culture  seems  to  he  peculiarly  unset- 
tled in  many  of  its  particulars.  For  in- 
stance, in  this  matter  of  separators  or  no  sep- 
arators, friend  Ilutchiiisoii  declares  it  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  abandoning  them;  and  yet, 
the  orders  for  separators,  and  many  of  them 
from  our  old  honey-producers  too,  have  re- 
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quired  Ions  and  tons  of  tin,  imported  from 
ilie  old  country.  In  the  matter  of  perforat- 
ed z;nc,  there' is  sneh  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion, aiid  a  difference  in  practical  experi- 
ments, that  it  seems  to  be  a  very  hard 
matter  indeed  to  decide  upon  the  best  size 
for  the  perforations.  I  really  do  not  see  any 
other  way  at  present  than' to  publish  the 
conclusions  that  different  ones  arrive  at, 
even  though  one  man  decides  conclusively 
that  '••  t'other  man"  has  made  a  big  blunder. 
Worse  yet.  some  of  the  best  of  us  frequently 
reverse  decisions  that  we  had  supposed  set- 
tledf  _        _ 

DO  BEES  EVER  SWARM  WITHOUT  A 
QUEEN  ? 


N  June  Gleanings,  page  376,  in  your  comments 
at  foot  of  page,  you  say,  "  At  least  some  claim 
they  do,"  which  leaves  one  to  think  you  seem 
to  doubt  the  fact.  Prior  to  last  weelt,  I  would 
have  said  the  same  thing;  but  a  few' days  ago 
I  was  sent  for,  to  come  home;  the  beesweije  swarm- 
ing. On  arriving  I  found  two  clusters  under  the 
grape-arbor.  As  the  clusters  were  small,  and  not 
having  hives  to  spare,  I  concluded  to  put  both 
clusters  in  one  hive,  and  take  chances  as  to  the  re- 
sults. I  used  a  tin  pan,  took  down  one  cluster,  put 
th3m  on  a  large  paper  in  front  of  the  hive,  then 
took  down  the  other  cluster,  and  put  them  on  top 
of  those  on  the  paper.  The  two  together  made 
quite  a  respectable  colony.  As  they  entered  the 
hive  I^ept  a  good  lookout  to  get  the  two  queens, 
and  give  them  the  one  I  liked  better;  but,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  found  none.  They  were  hardly 
settled  in  the  hive  containing  two  frames  of  comb, 
before  they  commenced  coming  out.  Expecting 
trouble,  1  took  a  frame  of  brood  and  honey  out  of 
another  hive,  and  put  in.  As  soon  as  I  put  a  cover 
on,  all  bees  immediately  returncd'and  entered  the 
hive.  I  then  put  them  on  the  stand  near  the  others, 
not  being  satisfied  about  their  having  no  queen.  I 
closed  the  entrance  to  hive,  so  that  but  three  bees 
could  get  in  at  a  time;  shook  bees  all  off  the  frames 
on  a  paper;  put  frames  back  in  hive,  put  on  cover, 
opened  entrance,  and  then  watched  them.  As  the 
entrance  was  small  it  took  them  some  time  to  get 
back  in  the  hive,  giving  good  opportunity  to  find 
the  queen,  if  any,  but  saw  none.  The  next  day  I 
examined  them  again;  found  no  queen,  but  cells 
started,  which  I  destroyed;  again,  two  days  from 
that  tiiHe,  I  destroyed  cells  started  about  6  days 
from  the  time  I  hived  them.  I  gave  them  an  Italian 
queen.  I  introduced  her  by  letting  her  run  off  my 
finger  on  the  comb  among  the  bees.  As  soon  as 
they  became  aware  of  having  a  queen,  they  com- 
menced singing  that  peculiar  song  expressing  satis- 
faction, etc.  So  much  for  bees  swarming  without 
a  queen.  A.  Loaveu. 

Griffin,  Ga.,  June  T,  1881. 

Friend  L.,  if  I  understand  the  nuitter  these 
were  some  colonies  that  liad  got  a  sort  of 
swarming  mania  ;  and  although  you  do  not 
say  so,  I  should  judge  they  had  been  going 
out  and  clustering  in  that  eccentric  sort  or 
way,  perhaps,  before  you  saw  them  this 
time.  I  have  seen  a  demoralized  colony  so 
that  they  would  swarm  almost  every  day, 
3.nd  would  hang  or  separate  bunclies  .in  sev- 


eral places  for  an  hour  or  more.  Sometimes 
where  a  queen  is  clipped,  the  bees  will  clus- 
ter and  hang,  perhaps  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  but  they  usually  return  in  less  time 
than  that,  if  no  queen  is  in  the  cluster. 


SOMETHING  MORE  ABOUT   THE    ZINC 
HONEY-BOARDS. 

TELLING      aV     HER    LOOKS    WHICH    HIVE    A    QUEEN 
BELONGS  TO. 

T  NOTICE  some  of  the  bee-keepers,  who  have 
^F  tried  the  perforated  zinc  honey-boards,  write 
*r  they  don't  like  them ;  but  with  me  they  have  been 
■^  a  perfect  success.  I  bought  ten  last  year  from 
you,  and  found  that  they  answered  the  purpose 
splendidly— not  a  single  queen  getting  into  the  up- 
per story.  I  left  the  boards  on  several  hives  during 
the  winter,  and  this  spring  I  found  that  one  queen 
in  the  ten  had  deposited  eggs  in  the  upper  story.  I 
think  she  must  have  gone  up  before  she  began  to 
lay  freely,  and  while  she  was  not  heavy  with  eggs, 
as  no  more  eggs  have  been  found  above  since  re- 
placing her  in  lower  story.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  ex- 
tract from  hives  with  these  zinc  boards. 

From  one  of  my  best  colonies  I  have  extracted 
13q  lbs.  of  honey  in  about  fifteen  days,  and  they  are 
ready  to  extract  again;  so  the  boards  do  not  hinder 
the  free  passage  of  the  workers. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  well  my  young  relation, 
Milton  Scott,  who  also  keeps  bees,  knows  his  queens. 
He  has  twelve  colonies,  in  Simplicity  hives,  with 
zinc-honey  boards;  all  worked  for  extracted  honey. 
As  he  has  entire  charge  of  his  father's  farm,  of 
some  000  acres,  he  did  not  want  to  increase  his  col- 
onies this  year;  and  when  they  swarmed  he  would 
cut  out  queen-cells,  extract  the  honey,  and  put 
them  back.  Well,  he  had  done  this  a  time  or  two, 
when,  one  day,  four  stands  cast  swarms  at  the 
same  time,  and  all  togetheij  making  a  cluster  about 
the  size  of  a  ten-gallon  can.  He  shook  them  all  on  a 
sheet,  found  all  four  of  the  queens,  returned  them 
to  their  respective  hives,  and  allowed  the  bees  to 
return  at  will. 

I  think  his  acquaintance  with  his  queens,  in  being 
able  to  return  each  to  her  own  hive,  entitles  him  to 
a  front  seat  with  our  foremost  apiarists.  I  will  add, 
that  from  his  twelve  colonies  he  has  extracted 
nearly  1000  lbs.  of  honey,  from  poplar-bloom.  I 
think  this  will  do  pretty  well  for  Georgia.    Don't 

yOUV  F.  N.  WlLUEH. 

Forsyth,  Ga.,  May  33, 1884. 

The  above  was  writen  at  my  dictation  by  my  little 
daughter,  13  years  old;  as  you  are  always  interest- 
ed in  children,  I  mention  it.  F.  N.  W. 

Thank  you,  friend  W.,  for  yoiu'  good  re- 
nort.  In  regard  to  telling  what  hive  a  queen 
belongs  to  by  her  looks,  it  would  not  be  a  very 
difficult  matter,  if  they  all  had  some  dis- 
tinctive mark  or  characteristic.  The  color 
and  shape  help  us  greatly  to  know  them  ; 
but  by  a  little  careful  observation,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  move,  the  way  in  which 
they  carry  their  wings,  a  spot  on  their  backs, 
etc.,  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  them 
pretty  surely.— I  am  glad  of  that  concluding 
note,  and  I  "do  not  know  but  one  reason  why 
your  letter  was  given  a  place  in  Gleanings 
.lust  as  soon  as  it  came  out  of  the  mail  was 
because  it  was  so  plainly  and  nicely  written. 
We  print  it  without  changing  a  word,  all  of 
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which  are  correctly  spelled.  I  wish  papas 
would  take  hold  and  set  their  twelve-vear- 
old  daughters  at  work.  When  crowded 
with  business,  it  is  to  me  one  of  the  gi'eatest 
luxuries  to  have  somebody  at  hand  to  write 
a  postal  or  a  letter  for  me  ;  and  a  nice  little 
girl  who  has  the  faculty  to  "catch  on  "to 
whatever  you  tell  her  is  one  of  (iod's  best 
gifts. 


THE  UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  TEN  YEARS 
OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

FHIEND     CONNELI-Y     TKD.S     US    SOME     OF    HIS     EX- 
PERIENCE. 

DON'T  know  whether  you  should  put  nie  in 
Blasted  Hopes  or  not.  Hopes  are  all  rig-ht;  it 
is  the  bees  that  are  gone.  I  will  start  10  years 
ago,  and  tell  you  my  luck.  In  1873  I  started  by 
having  a  new  swarm  in  July.  They  were  in  a 
half  of  a  salt-barrel,  with  something  like  a  barn- 
door for  bottom.  They  filled  it  full  of  comb,  and  so 
heavy  with  honey  we  concluded  not  to  carry  it  into 
the  cellar,  so  I  made  a  bo.x  large  enough  to  hold  the 
half-barrel,  and  one  foot  higher.  This  space  I  filled 
with  chaff,  and  they  wintered  all  right.  I  made  me 
3  hives,  or,  rather,  boxes,  one  footsquare,  to  put  my 
new  swarms  in;  bored  an  inch  hole  in  top  of  hive, 
and  put  one  box  on,  intending  to  have  the  new 
swarm  go  in  and  fill  it,  which  they  did;  but  when  I 
took  it  off  one  afternoon  toward  night  they  had  all 
gone  back  to  the  old  barrel.  My  wife  said,  "  Let  us 
have  the  honey  to  use,"'  so  we  did.  I  think  there 
was  50  lbs.  Thej'  filled  the  three  before  fall,  but  no 
increase;  filled  two  ne.xt  year,  and  one  Sunday 
afternoon  in  August  my  little  boy  came  in  and  said 
the  bees  were  hanging  in  one  l)unch  on  an  apple- 
tree.  These  I  got  in  the  remaiiiin^-  box— the  first 
swarm  I  ever  saw. 

In  1880  I  had.5;^  to  put  in  cellar.  .My  surplus  aver- 
aged  60  to  80  lbs.  per  colony,  spring  count,  which  was 
in  boxes  one  foot  square.  We  cut  out  comb  and 
sold  it  in  milk-pans  at  15  to  20  cents  per  lb.,  never 
losing  one  colony  in  winteringtill  Dec.  2-1, 1880,  when 
our  house  burned,  and  left  me  with  the  old  barrel, 
which  was  the  largest  building  left  on  the  farm; 
loss,  over  $2000.  Well,  neighbors  gave  us  free  board 
till  we  got  a  house  built,  and  in  the  spring  I  got  the 
bees  out  of  the  old  barrel  into  an  L.  hive;  and  by 
buying  a  few  lbs.  I  had  60  last  fall  and  3000  lbs.  honey, 
mostly  in  sections;  and  when  J.  Wiltse  says  he  can't 
see  any  difference  in  the  amount  stored  in  1  and  4 
to  8  lb.  boxes,  it  makes  me  laugh  as  much  as  it  did 
to  hear  Doolittle  say  he  sold  honey  at  6  cts.  Straight 
extracted  sold  for  16  in  our  market;  but  some  honey 
one  of  our  merchants  got  from  Chicago  was  not 
salable;  he  said  they  called  it  glucose  h<^ey,  and 
traded  it  to  me  to  feed  a  few  swarms  that  were  weak. 
If  that  was  a  sample  of  extracted  honey,  I  don't 
wonder  it  sold  low ;  but  our  bees  make  a  different 
article.  Well,  some  of  them,  late  swarms,  got  short 
of  stores,  and  I  lost  600  lbs.  The  winter  was  to  blame, 
as  some  had  too  much,  and  I  was  careless  in  not 
dividing,  and  as  bad  as  the  man  who  let  the  cattle 
get  among  his  hives.  Often,  if  we  knew  the  cost, 
we  would  be  more  careful;  but  I  bought  a  few  and 
sold  some  till  I  had  60.  I  was  wondering  how  I 
should  get  honey  and  avoid  increase;  but  the  20th 
of  May  we  had  a  wind  storm  about  40  feet  wide.  All 
mj'  hives  under  two  rows  of  apple-trees  went  to 
suck  sap  out  of  the  roots;  as  the  trees  turned  roots 


up,  the  hives  went  to  smash.  It  then  hailed  half  an 
inch,  and  the  12  hive?  that  were  left  went  to  pick  up 
the  bits  that  were  left,  but  not  till  the  storm  was 
over.  Now  I  am  down  to  12  to  start  with,  and  a  new 
bee-cellar  that  I  built  last  fall  will  hold  50  hives. 
Now  can  I  get  it,  and  3M0  sections  which  I  have,  full? 
My  chicken-yards,  ten  feet  off,  were  not  blown 
down.  My  wife  says  the  Lord  wants  to  keep  me 
from  getting  stung;  but  as  you  are  going  to  sell 
hats  that  will  catch  all  the  stings,  there  is  no  fear. 
I  think  I  will  risk  them  a  while  longer. 

You  sec,  I  know  how  to  winter.  I  think  it  was 
the  gas  from  the  oil-stove  that  killed  Doolittle's  bees, 
and  not  the  heat.  The  temperature  in  my  cellar 
was  from  40°  to  50°.  Not  over  ten  quarts  of  dead 
bees  were  on  cellar  floor.  Bees  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  winter.  I  think  honey  from  heart'sease 
as  good  as  any.  I  have  had  late  swarms  that  had 
nothing  but  buckwheat  honey,  and  they  witlte red 
well;  but  I  should  expect,  if  I  put  theiiyin  a  potato- 
pit,  to  find  them  dead,  ^wo  swarms  in  Simplicity 
hives,  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  upper-story  full  of 
chaff,  coffee-sack  over  frames,  entrance  open  two 
inches,  came  out  as  bright  as  a  dollar. 

Ogden,  Iowa.  June  9,  1884.  W.  Connelly. 

_ -ma^^a^-^a- 

FOREST -LEAVES  FOR  WINTER  PRO- 
TECTION. 

A   GOOD    YIELD   FHO.M   APPLE-BLOOV. 

WINTERED  my  bees  on  their  summer  stands, 
some  packed  in  chaff,  and  some  with  no  pro. 
tection,  save  a  woolen  mat  on  the  frames,  and 
the  upper  story  filled  with  forest-leaves.  All 
came  through  safely,  and  in  good  shape.  One 
colony  wintered  in  a  common  two-story  Simplicity 
hive,  having  for  its  only  protection  the  upper  story 
filled  with  leaves.  On  the  24th  day  of  May,  inst.,  I 
gave  this  colony  10  L.  frames  in  upper  story,  putting 
a  zinc  honey-board  between  the  two  sets  of  frames. 
This  afternoon  I  extracted  72  lbs.  of  as  nice,  thor- 
oughly evaporated  honey  as  ever  was  seen,  and  on 
two  days  during  the  week  it  rained  hard  all  day. 
The  other  colonies  gave  a  fair  yield  for  friiit-blooni; 
but  this  particular  colony  has  given  the  best  results 
I  have  ever  known,  for  the  season. 

I  have  read  the  statement,  that  honey  from  fruit- 
bloom,  apples,  etc.,  was  not  palatable;  but  I  never 
tasted  honey  of  finer  fiavor  than  this  I  have  men- 
tioned. Had  all  my  colonies  been  in  as  fine  condition 
as  this  particular  one,  I  should  have  had  a  pex'fect 
bonanza.  My  advice  is,  for  every  bee-keeper  to 
take  advantage  of  the  yield  of  honey  from  fruit- 
bloom,  and  be  sure  to  have  every  colony  up  to  full 
strength,  in  order  to  start  in  well  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  The  spring  in  this  locality  has  been 
very  cold;  but  by  feeding  I  have  kept  brood-rearing 
going  on,  and  ray  colonies  are  all  ready  now  to  take 
in  a  good  crop  from  white  clover  as  soon  as  it  shows 
itself.  Every  thing  now  looks  favorable  for  a  good 
honey-season,  and  I  trust  we  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. I  am  prepared  for  a  good  yield,  and  also 
to  take  matters  as  they  come,  and  that,  too,  uncom- 
plainingly. J.  E.  PoNU,  Jr. 
FoxVioro,  Mass.,  May,  1884. 

I  am  glad  to  have  another  report  showing 
that  the  honey  from  apple-trees  is  of  nice 
quality,  friend  Pond ;  and  I  wish  that  we 
might  do  something  that  would  enable  us  to 
take  better  care  of  the  honey  from  this 
source. 
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Recent  Development?, 

And  Suggestions  and  Queries  Particularly  Pertaining 
to  the  Season. 


EARL,Y     SWARMING     IN      THE     NORTHERN      STATES. 

f  LEASE  inform  Wm.  F.  Geig'er,  of  Beatty, 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  that  I  shall  have  to 
-  take  my  place  away  above  him  for  early 
swarms.  I  had  a  very  large  swarm  April  30, 
and  a  second  swarm  from  same  hive,  May  1.5; 
third  from  same  hive,  Maj'  17,  all  of  which  are 
at  this  date  (June  10)  working-  in  section  boxes.  I 
wintered  3.5  swarms  in  chaff  hives  on  summer  stands 
last  winter,  without  any  loss.  I  have  had  25  new 
swarms  to  date.  A.  W.  Gillis. 

Kinsman,  Ohio,  June  10,  1884. 


COMB-BUILDING  BETWEEN  THE   STORIES. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  simplest  and  easiest 
way  to  keep  the  bees  from  joining  the  surplus 
frames  in  the  chaff  hives  to  the  brood  frames?  Lots 
of  white  clover  about  here?  Philip  Weare. 

Yancey's  Mills,  Va.,  May  22, 1884. 

Reduce  the  space  to  an  exact  (inarter  of  an 
inch,  friend  W.;  then  if  they  make  trouble, 
paint  the  tops  and  bottom  bars  to  the  frames. 
Perforated  zinc  honey-bt)ards  are  largely 
used  for  tlie  purpose  ;  and  while  some  think 
them  admirable,  others  find  a  good  deal  of 
fault.  It  is  au  unsettled  problem.  Jf  you 
get  your  frames  on  l)efoie  your  bees  get  fins 
of  cbmb  projected  al)ovp  the  tojj-bars.  they 
are  not  nearly  so  apt  to  build  the  frames  to- 
gether. 

chaff  hives. 

Bees  in  this  section  have  wintered  unusually  well 
—seldom  hearing  of  any  one  losing  any.  I  have  11 
colonies  in  good  condition— 6  in  chaft'  and  5  in  Sim- 
plicity hives;  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  chaff'  hive,  even  if  it  is  more  expensive,  is 
the  cheaper  in  the  end.  The  honey  season  is  now 
upon  us,  and  we  are  hoping  for  a  good  harvest;  this, 
however,  I  will  report  in  the  future. 

Arkdale,  Wis.,  June  3, 1884.  E.  C.  Morse. 


how   TO   head   off  ANTS. 

[  wish  to  give  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings  my 
protection  of  bees  and  hives  from  ants.  I  first  put 
4  legs,  or  standards,  under  my  hives,  then  get  4  tin 
cups,  paint  them  outside  and  in,  so  thej'  will  not 
rust,  then  place  strips  of  boards  under  the  hives, 
set  the  cups  on  them,  put  one  leg  in  each  cup,  fill 
with  watei',  then  you  have  the  ants.     S.  D.  Buell. 

Union  City,  Mich. 

honey  from  the  leaves  of  the  sugar-maple. 

On  Sunday  last,  June  1,  the  sugar-maples  were 
liberally  sprinkled  with  honey-dew,  both  here  and 
in  Cleveland.  The  sidewalks  were  covered  with  the 
drops  from  the  leaves.  Bees  worked  furiously,  but 
no  aphis  to  be  seen.     ,  J.  Singleton. 

Brooklyn,  O.,  June  -L,  1884. 

These  reports  are  almost  daily  now,  friend 
S.;  and  coming  just  before  the  clover-bloom, 
is  something  uiuisual.  It  has  been  a  won- 
derful help  in  brood-rearing,  however.  The 
color  of  the  honey  is  about  like  dark  maple 
molasses,  and  the  flavor,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
a  good  deal  inferior  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  not 
fit  to  eat  at  all.    Even  to-day,  June  18,  our 


combs  of  white-clover  honey  are  spotted  up 
with  this  dark  honey.  It  is  going  to  make 
a  heap  of  trouble,  I  fear,  with  honey  in  sec- 
tions, as  well  as  extracted  lioney.  "Several 
observers  besides  yourself,  inclulling  among 
the  number  Puniest  (whoisgettingto  be  quite 
an  earnest  scientist)  declared  there  were  no 
aphides  about  it.  l)ut  that  the  substance  is  a 
saccharine  exudation  from  the  unusually 
luxuriant  growing  maple-leaves.  One  friend 
declares  it  falls  from  the  sky,  for  it  came 
down  from  the  clouds  and  fell  on  his  hand 
and  he  licked  it  off. 

Since  the  above,  I  have  the  following  from 
Ernest : 
more  about  the  honey-dew  from  the  maples. 

Dear  Father :— Since  leaving  home  I  have  been  de- 
voting my  spare  moments  to  the  honey-dew  ques- 
tion. I  confess  myself  a  good  deal  at  sea  yet, ,  and 
further  investigation  shows  that  my  first  impres- 
sions were  more  visionary  than  real.  As  the  result 
of  a  little  work  upon  this  matter,  I  present  one  or 
two  facts  which  bring  us  a  little  nearer  the  truth, 
I  think. 

You  will  remember  that  I  told  you  I  found  honey- 
dew  only. on  the  leaves  of  maples.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, a  more  prolonged  and  careful  examination 
reveals  innumerable  drops  of  the  sparkling  dew, 
not  only  on  the  leaves,  but  also  on  the  bark,  in  the 
grass,  and  on  the  sidewalks  adjacent  to  the  trees. 
This  is  not  the  ordinary  dew,  from  the  fact  that 
the  sidewalks  are  much  stained,  and  give  a  sharp 
boundary  line  to  the  edges  of  the  tree;  also  the  dew 
which  I  examined  on  the  leaves  of  a  peony  beneath 
the  maple  was  sticky,  and,  to  all  appearances,  iden- 
tical with  that  on  the  tree.  To  satisfy  my  curiosity 
I  climbed  the  tree,  and  was  not  surprised  to  find 
great  drops  of  honey-dew  just  adhering  to  the  tips 
of  many  leaves.  This,  then,  would  account  for  the 
stain  on  the  sidewalks  as  well  as  the  drops  on  plants 
beneath.  Availing  myself  of  the  opportunity,  I 
tasted  of  the  leaves  and  the  drops  adhering. 
The  flavor  was  unmistakably  strong,  bitter,  and 
aromatic.  While  sitting  perched  in  the  tree,  regal- 
ing myself  in  the  sweets  of  nature,  my  attention 
was  suddenly  an-ested  by  a  cluster  of  little  green 
worms  on  the  under  side  of  one  of  the  leaves.  Closer 
investigation  revealed  eggs— plenty  of  them,  too. 
Looking  about  me  I  discovered  webs  and  every  other 
woi-m  appliance.  While  this  did  not  in  the  least 
serve  to  sharpen  my  desire  for  tasting  of  more 
leaves,  it  set  my  curiosity  to  whirling;  for  it  rather 
upset  my  pet  theory,  that  honey-dew  is  a  secretion 
of  maple-leaves,  and  not  an  exudation  of  insects. 
Another  fact  not  in  harmony  with  said  theory: 
Friend  Fowls  this  morning  brought  me  several 
branches,  on  the  leaves  of  which  was  hones'-dew. 
Among  them  was  a  branch  of  white  ash;  on  its 
leaves,  as  on  the  maples,  was,  to  all  appearances, 
the  same  honey-dew.  Friend  Fowls  says  he  has 
also  seen  honey-dew  on  the  leaves  of  basswood.  In 
either  case  the  same  worm  is  present  as  on  the 
maple.  I  think  we  may  presume,  if  these  things  are 
triKe,  that  the  worms,  whatever  they  are,  are  proba- 
bly the  source  of  this  honey-dew.  I  have  several 
sprigs  having  the  cocoons  and  web  of  these  worms, 
and  I  will  send  them  on  to  Prof.  Cook.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  he  has  the  same  thing  in  Michigan. 

Friend  Fowls  says  he  has  about  two  barrels  of  this 
honey-dew  on  hand,  gathered  by  bees  within  the 
last  ten  days.    At  my  request  he  brought  me  a  jar 
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of  it.  It  is  very  thick,  and  has  a  splendid  amber 
color;  in  appearance,  it  is  not  unlike  a  nice  qualitj' 
of  basswood.  However,  on  tasting  it  I  found  it  to 
ha\e  a  bitter,  aromatic  flavor,  the  same  as  on  the 
leaves.  It  probably  would  not  answer  for  any 
other  purpose  than  feeding  or  strengthening'  weak 
colonies  in  early  spring.  I  will  bring  the  jar  when 
I  come  home  vacation,  and  you  can  express  your 
opinion  on  it  then.     Your  son, 

Ernest  K.  Koot. 
P.  S.— I  wish  you  would  give  the  juveniles  a  word 
of  exhortation  on  this  subject,  and  get  them  to  i-e- 
port.  Who  knows  but  they,  with  their  disposition 
to  ramble  and  climb,  would  recall,  in  their  simple, 
condensed  style,  many  facts  hitherto  undiscovered? 
This  year,  of  all  others,  seems  to  be  especially 
favorable.  E.  K.  R. 

TOO   MANY  DRONES. 

In  regard  to  so  many  drones  in  one  of  my  hives, 
it  looks  to  me  that  there  are  a  fourth  drones.  That 
hive  has  swarmed  twice.  What  shall  I  do  with 
them?  J.  A.  Uhi.. 

Millersburg,  Ohio. 

Friend  U.,  go  riglit  at  it  this  minute,  and 
cnt  ont  the  comb  that  those  drones  were 
bred  in,  and  supply  its  phice  witli  worker- 
comb ;  or,  better  still,  after  sifting  out  all 
the  drones  with  the  drone-trap,  put  the  re- 
maining bees  on  frames  of  worker-foiuida- 
tion.  A  bee-keeper  should  be  ashamed  of 
having  a  hive  full  of  drones  at  tliis  tulight- 
ened  stage  of  apicultural  lore. 

cook's    new   .M.4NUAI,. 

Our  12th  thousand  has  been  out  just  3  weeks,  and 
600  are  sold.  Is  not  that  worth  an  editorial  note  in 
Gleanings?  All  should  rejoice  as  we  do  at  your 
6910  subscription  list.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  May  31, 1884. 


My  report  of  winter  results  is  as  follows:  Fall 
count,  115;  dead,  6;  sold,  17;  alive  at  date,  93.  Bees 
are  in  good  and  healthy  condition,  and  strong  in 
numbers.  S.  H.  Moss. 

Colchester,  McDonough  Co.,  111.  »■ 


honey-boards  made  of  the  perforated  zinc: 
some  further  facts  in  regard  to  the 

SIZE   OF  perforations. 

I  put  on  my  honej-boards,  made  of  your  perfo- 
rated zinc.  It  won't  work  at  all;  it  is  too  close  or 
small  a  spaoe;  have  lost  lots  of  bees  since  yester- 
day; left  above,  and  could  not  get  down  or  out. 
What  shall  I  do  with  them?  They  won't  do  for  out- 
side drone-protectors,  nor  inside  honey-board. 

Jno.  H.  Daniel. 

Cumbei-land,  Guernsey  Co.,  O.,  June  8,  18S4. 

Friend  D.,  it  seems  a  little  strange  there 
should  be  so  many  different  repoi-ts  in  this 
matter.  Alley  has  decided  in  favor  of  the 
smaller  perforations,  and  quite  a  number  of 
others  say  it  is  all  right,  although  yours  is 
the  first  report  we  have  had  of  it  for  lioney- 
boards,  if  I  am  correct.  It  seems  (luite  like- 
ly that  what  we  want  is  something  about 
half  way  between  ours  and  the  Jones  style. 
We  are  now  thinking  about  putting  in  the 
necessary  machinery  to  perforate  the  metal 
ourselves,  and  theii  we  can  have  it  just 
where  we  want  it.  We  have  plenty  of 
honey-boards  in  stock  made  of  the  Jones  size, 
but  no  zinc  of  this  size  in  any  other  shape. 
The  small  size  we  can  furnish  in  sheets  in 


any  quantity,  or  made  up,  as  desired.  AVlio 
can  give  us  "further  facts  in  the  matter?  If 
1  am  not  mistaken,  we  are  not  sure  just 
what  we  do  want. 

SOME  queries  arout  urood-combs. 

I  am  having  some  trouble  in  getting  my  founda- 
tion in  between  the  diagonal  and  upright  wires  in 
my  brood-frames.  I  can't  do  it  without  tearing  or 
mutilating  the  fdn.  Can  you  give  me  a  little  in- 
struction? 

Friend  M.,  our  girls  warm  the  sheets  of 
fdn.  in  the  sun,  or  otherwise,  until  the  wax 
is  soft  enough  to  be  tough,  then  they  push 
one  end  under  the  diagonal  wire,  fold  the 
sheet  partly,  and  slip  in  the  other. 

FRA.MES  THAT  DON'T  HANG  TRUE. 

Please  tell  me,  also,  what  to  do  when  the  bottoms 
of  the  frames  do  not  hang  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  tops,  some  almost  touching  each  other,  and 
others  too  far  apart.  And  how  far  should  the  out 
side  frame  hang  from  the  side  of  the  hive? 

The  metal  corners  ought  to  l)e  made  so 
that  every  frame  hangs  steady,  and  straight 
down  ;  however,  if  they  are  not,  it  does  not 
matter  so  very  much,  for  the  projections  on 
any  comb  after  it  has  been  used  a  little  while 
will  keep  it  i>retty  near  the  proper  distance 
from  its  ueigliboV.  The  outside  of  the 
frames  should  come  witliin  I  inch  of  the  in- 
side of  tlie  hive,  as  a  rule.  If  it  comes 
within  i  incii.  however,  it  will  do  j-ust  as 
well  ■.  but  if  it  sh(.uld  be  as  much  as  \  inch, 
l)its  of  comb  would  be  built  in  during  a 
heavy  tlow. 

PUTTING   THE   SECTIONS   OVER    NEW   SWARMS. 

Would  you  advise  luitting  the  surplus  honey-sec- 
tions on  young  swarms  as  soon  as  they  are  hived? 

I  Avouldn't  put  the  sections  over  any 
swarm  until  they  had  got  pretty  well  started 
on  the  Inood-combs,  and  the  queen  had  com- 
menced laying  eggs ;  otherwise  the  whole 
family  might  move  up  into  the  sections,  and 
begin  housekeeping. 

HOW   MANY   COMBS  TO   GIVE  A   NEW   SWARM. 

Would  you  give  a  fair-sized  young  swarm  a  full 
supply  (10)  of  brood-frames  at  first? 

I  would  give  every  swarm  as  many  combs 
or  fdn.  as  they  want  to  work  on.  Giving 
them  more  in  hot  weather  would  do  no  harm: 
but  if  you  are  short  of  combs,  they  are  just 
as  well  off  to  have  one  more  at  a  time  as 
soon  as  they  need  it ;  that  is,  put  in  combs 
enough  so  'that  all  the  bees  will  have  combs 
enough  to  cluster  on.  and  so  that  they  will 
not  build  combs  in  the  empty  space.  Al- 
most every  trip  through  our  apiaries  I  tind 
one  or  more  colonies  building  comb  on  the 
enameled  sheets,  because  they  have  filled  up 
faster  than  the  boys  thought  they  woidd  ;  so, 
friends,  keep  a  careful  watch  while  clover 
honey  is  coming  in  as  it  is  now.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  made  a  <pieer  discov- 
ery. I  told  the  boys  I  could  tell  by  the  looks 
of  the  Hying  bees  of  every  colony  pretty 
nearly  when  they  had  got  to  building  combs 
on  tiie  enameled"  slieets.  I  did  it  by  their 
extra  vigor  and  industry  :  and  it  traiispired 
that  every  colony  that  had  g(jt  started  to 
building  liew  natural  combs  showed  an  in- 
dustry something  like  that  of  a  new  natural 
swarm.    Tliis  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
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bees,  to  do  their  best,  must  liave  combs  to 
build  ;  and,  therefore,  to  get  the  best  yield 
of  honey,  either  comb  or  extracted,  each  col- 
ony should  be  employed  in  doing  some 
cofnb-building.  Now,  if  I  am  right  in  this, 
and  I  think  I  am,  it  is  not  best  to  fill  any 
hive  with  old  combs  already  built  out. 
Whether  building  out  frames  of  fdn.  will 
give  this  same  vigor  as  building  natural 
combs,  I  am  not  yet  quite  determined  ;  ])ut 
I  am  inclined  to  think  we  should  get  a  bet- 
ter working  force  wliere  the  starters  in  the 
sections  do  not  completely  lill  them.  Who 
will  tell  us  more  about  thisy 


A  BOOM   ON   THE   HONEY. 

I  will  extract  some  soon.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  wonderful  honey  season.  Bees  hav^e  filled  up 
lower  stories  until  queens  have  not  room  enough. 
Fkancis  Trueblood. 

Archer,  Florida,  June  10, 1884. 


NEW   HONEY. 

I  took  over  100  lbs.  of  comb  honey  from  two  col- 
onies to-day,  and  have  about  a  dozen  more  that 
have  their  supers  (50  lbs.)  about  completed.  This 
has  all  been  gathered  in  about  ten  days,  and  prin- 
cipally from  locust-bloom.  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  flow  of  honey;  but  the  bees  were  ready  for  it,  and 
thej'  were  just  commnn  Italians  tixt.  All  of  my  bees 
are  just  booming.  I  think  I  have  80  colonies,  but 
haven't  taken  time  to  count  them. 

Lekoy  Vankikk. 

Washington,  Pa.,  June  11,  1884. 


THAT    FROST. 

It  is  the  coldest  hete  now  I  ever  saw  it  at  this  time 
of  year.  It  froze  so  hard  last  night  and  night  before, 
that  it  has  killed  every  thing  that  frost  ever  kills, 
even  to  clover  that  was  knee  high,  and  bees  are  very 
nearly  out  of  honey.  lam  feeding  some;  have  135 
stands,  mostly  in  good  order,  except  honey.  Clover 
looked  well  before  the  frost,  and  raspberries  never 
looked  better.  C.  J.  Haight. 

Rush,  Sus.  Co.,  Pa.,  May  30, 1884. 


.\  still  further  IMPROVEMENT  ON  THE  DRONE- 
TRAP. 

I  mail  you  a  "drone  and  queen  trap  combined," 
to-day.  You  will  find  them  an  improvement  on  the 
other.  While  the  others  work  well  and  catch  all 
the  drones,  you  will  notice  wherein  the  one  sent  to- 
day is  much  the  best.  I  found,  on  watching  the 
bees,  that  the  trouble  with  the  zinc  was  not  the 
holes,  but  the  smoothness  of  the  metal.  They  could 
not  stick  their  "  toe-nails  "  in  so  as  to  force  their 
bodies  through.  Now,  you  will  see  I  have  arranged 
the  zinc  so  that  they  can  force  themselves  through 
and  use  their  whole  strength  to  do  so.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  front  side  of  the  zinc  be  roughened  by 
rubbing  a  piece  of  coarse  sandpaper  over  it  before 
it  is  used;  that  will  tend  to  help  the  bees  to  catch 
on  more  firmly.  You  will  notice  that  the  bottom 
chamber  is  'i  inch  lower  than  those  used  before, 
and  that  the  tubes  ai*e  set  nearer  the  front,  thus 
compelling  the  drones  to  pass  up  into  the  chamber 
alone  more  rapidly.  I  have  also  nailed  a  piece  of 
the  zinc  over  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  cage,  and  use 
a  tin  top.  The  tin  top  will  keep  out  the  water,  and 
does  not  cost  over  one  cent  per  cage,  and  works  just 
as  well  as  though  the  whole  top  were  of  zinc. 

My  bees  have  filled  their  hives  with  honey,  and 
work  just  as  well  with  the  traps  as  without  them. 

Wenham,  Mass.,  June  10, 1884.      Henry  Alley. 


1  will  explain  to  our  readers,  that  the 
above  improvement  consists  in  having  the 
strip  of  zinc  before  the  entrance  on  an  in- 
cline instead  of  being  on  a  perpendicular.  It 
first  rises  about  half  an  inch  per]>eiulicularly, 
and  then  is  bent  so  that  the  remaining  por- 
tion is  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  This 
will,  without  doubt,  let  the  bees  out  faster, 
but  it  seinus  to  me  that,  when  they  come  to 
go  back  with  loads,  it  would  hinder  more 
than  the  old  style  ;  but  as  friend  Alley  has 
tested  the  matter  thoroughly,  he  is  doubtless 
right  about  it.  The  above,  of  course,  refers 
to  the  zinc  with  the  small-sized  perforations. 

STILL    LATER     IN     REGARD     TO     THE     ZINC     HONEY- 
BOARDS. 

Yes;  the  perforated  zinc  of  your  own  make  will 
do.    Send  me  35  pieces,  cut  V3^i  by  13='_{. 

J.  S.  Hughes. 

Mt.  Zion,  Macon  Co.,  111.,  June  13, 1884. 

Thank  you,  friend  II.  Your  report  comes 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Now  has  anybody 
else  tried  it,  and  is  their  verdict  the  same  as 
the  above  V 


DO  ITALIAN  BEES  -WORK  ON  RED 
CLOVER? 

A    REPORT    TH.\T    SEEMS    TO   INDICATE   IT  DEPENDS 
ON  THE  KIND  OF  ITALIANS. 

]^  NOTICE  in  last  number  of  Gleanings,  on  page 
I  373,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Smith  thinks  as  I  once  did. 
I  that  it  was  a  humbug  to  talk  about  Italians 
■  working  on  red  clover.  A  few  j-ears  ago  we  sent 
to  Illinois  and  procured  a  well-marked  and  beau- 
tiful light-colored  Italian  bee.  I  watched  the  red- 
clover  fields  all  summer,  and  never  saw  a  bee,  ex- 
cept bumble-bees,  on  a  bloom.  I  said  it  was  a  hum- 
bug to  talk  of  their  woi-king  on  it,  and  that  I  would 
give  $30.00  for  a  colony  that  would  do  so.  Our  bees 
all  died  that  winter;  next  spring  we  sent  to  Illinois 
to'  another  party  for  bees.  About  the  10th  of  June 
I  noticed  them  working  very  busily,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  going  in  one  direction.  I  started  out  to  see 
what  they  had  struck.  I  did  not  go  far  until  I  treed 
them  in  a  field  of  red  clover.  I  could  hardly  believe 
it,  even  after  seeing  it  with  my  own  eyes,  for  1  was 
so  sure  it  was  a  humbug  to  believe  they  could  do  so. 
Last  season  they  almost  deserted  the  white  clover 
after  the  red  bloomed.  Thej'  do  not  wait,  as  some 
suppose,  for  the  second  crop,  but  begin  early  on 
fii'St  crop,  and  work  until  frost;  neither  is  this  a 
small  clover,  but  as  large  as  we  raise  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  our  neighbors  getting  seed  from  dif- 
ferent places,  and  perhaps  different  kinds,  yet  the 
bees  tackle  it  all  the  same,  ram  their  "snouts" 
down  into  it  with  a  vim,  and  load  up  like  as  if  they 
were  working  on  linden.  Some  of  those  bees  are 
nice  Italians,  rather  of  the  darker  shade;  some  hy- 
brids. I  do  not  see  any  difference  on  the  bloom,  as 
all  seemed  to  work  alike. 

We  lost  over  half  of  ours  this  winter.  Some  of 
our  neighbors  lost  as  manj',  while  some  did  not  lose 
many.    It  is  a  rainy,  bad  spring,  and  no  swarms  yet. 

Fillmore,  Ind.,  June  11, 1884.  W.  L.  Job. 

Thank  you,  friend  J.,  for  the  above  i-eport. 
As  our  bees  are  raised  from  stock  imported 
almost  constantly  from  Italy,  and  we  nev- 
er take  any  pains  to  breed  for  light-colored 
bees,  it  may  be  that  this  fact  accounts  for 
the  different  results. 
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BEE-KEEPING-    IN     A    MOUNTAINOUS 
REGION. 

liEE-NOTES    FIIOM    THE    BLUE    KIDGE. 

TTflT  Y  last  letter  to  Gleaninos  has  brought  so 
j¥li  many  inquiries  about  this  country,  that, 
'^■TTr  ^^'t^  your  permission,  I  will  answer  the  gist 
-*-"''*'  of  those  queries  through  the  great  bee- 
keepers' medium.  Many  correspondents 
seem  to  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  a  mountain 
country,  and  can  not  divest  their  minds  of  the  land- 
scape with  which  they  are  most  familiar —  broad, 
cleared  fields  where  the  plow  and  reaper  can  run 
with  little  hindrence,  and  farming  operations  can  be 
pursued  on  an  extensive  scale,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages for  bee-keeping  peculiar  to  the  mountains, 
thrown  in.  This  is  an  erroneous  impression.  Farm- 
ing in  a  mountainous  country  is  necessarilj-  confin- 
ed to  small  areas  of  cultivable  land  at  best,  and  the 
best  location  for  keeping  bees  admits  of  but  limited 
farming.  From  one  to  ton  acres  is  about  the  extent 
of  a  mouni.iin  field.  The  land  is  diversified  by  rug- 
ged clifl's,  lofty  peaks,  ridges,  slopes,  coves,  or  glens, 
and  narrow  bottoms  along  the  largest  streams.  The 
bottom  lands  along  the  so-called  rivers  are  general- 
ly taken  up  by  old  settlers,  who  farm  in  the  primi- 
tive way.  Higher  up,  the  widest  of  the  coves  and  val- 
leys are  also  occupied  by  sparse  settlements.  The 
higher  plateaus  neai-,  and  on  the  crest  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  are  just  beginning  to  attract  settlers.  In  the 
latter  region,  three  to  four  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level,  is  where  the  cool  healthful  air,  the  sweet,spark- 
ling  water,  the  cascades,  and  grand  mountain  scen- 
ery are  found.  All  through  this  upper  region  is 
where  the  fine  honey  is  produced.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  good  for  bee-keeping;  but  choice  selections 
can  be  made,  which  will  always  prove  e.\tra  fine. 

The  southern  slopes  and  co\cs,  which  are  over- 
hung and  sheltered  by  the  lofty  mountains  and  thin 
flanging  ridges,  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  bee 
culture.  Such  topographical  formations  are  des- 
ignated by  the  general  name  of  "coves"  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  atmosphere  in  this  coves  is  several  degrees 
warmer  in  summer  than  on  the  plateaus  above,  and 
the  bee-pasture  is  very  varied.  They  woi-k  in  the 
low  warm  nooks  earlj^  in  spring.  In  one  of  these 
coves,  two  miles  only  from  Highlands,  bees  were 
carrying  in  pollen  from  the  alders  on  the  7th  of  last 
February,  and  swarmed  in  April;  while  at  High- 
lands, swarming  is  a  month  later.  The  bees  follow 
the  bloom  and  forage  over  mountain  and  glen, 
wherever  the  flowers  yield  nectar.  Abundance  of 
poplar  (tulip-trees),  locust,  black-gum,  sourwood, 
huckleberry,  buckberry,  "kill-calf,"  maple,  chest- 
nut, and,  in  some  localities,  linden,  or  basswood, 
abound.  In  addition  to  the  honey  plants  and  trees 
named,  there  are  scores  of  others;  and  where  there 
are  cultivated  fields,  white  clover  is  abundant. 
These  give  a  succession  of  bloom  from  early  spring 
till  August,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  good  flow  of 
fall  flowers;  but  the  fall  crop  of  honey  can  not  be 
counted  on  for  much  surplus.  Buckwheat  yields 
but  little  honey  here.  The  asters  and  goldenrods 
invite  the  busy  workers  in  swarms,  and  they  spring 
up  in  abundance  Avherever  the  forest  is  destroyed. 
The  mountain  honey  is  very  mild  and  of  delicate 
flavor,  never  harsh  and  pungent. 

This  mountain  region  is  not  adapted  to  general 
farming  purposes ;  but  as  a  land  for  orchards,  It  will 
f>e  difficult  to  find  a  region  that  will  fsurp^ss  it,  es- 


pecially for  growing  apples.  For  root  ci-ops  and 
grass  it  is  very  superior;  and  when  the  superabun- 
dance of  forest  has  been  cleared  away  from  the 
pai-ts  suitable  for  orchards  and  pasture  lands,  the 
dairy  business,  with  fruit-growing,  root  cultui-e,  and 
bee-keeping,  will  move  hand  in  hand,  to  make  this 
south-western  Blue  Ridge  country  one  of  the  favor- 
ite sections  of  the  United  States.  The  finest  summen- 
climate  that  has  ever  been  discovered  on  the  conti- 
nent is  here  on  the  Blue  Ridge  of  North  Carolina. 
All  admit  this  superior  merit  who  have  visited  these 
mountains. 

But  the  country  is  wild  and  unkempt  at  present. 
Those  who  come  into  it  in  pursuit  of  health,  or  to 
follow  bee-keeping,  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
dispense  with  many  of  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  the  old  and  thickly  settled  parts,  where  rail- 
roads are  but  a  few  minutes  drive  or  walk  from 
their  dooi-s.  The  native  population,  though  hospit- 
able, sociable,  and  in  every  respect  agreeable,  are 
very  primitive,  generally,  in  their  habits  and  mode 
of  life,  and  in  their  home  appointments  and  farm- 
ing operations.  The  log  bee-gum,  the  hand-loom, 
spinning-wheel,  and  bull-tongue  plow,  predominate 
in  all  this  region  of  country.  But  the  click  of  the 
sewing-machine  mingles  with  the  buzz  of  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  the  sonorous  tones  of  the  parlor  or- 
gan swell  with  the  evening  hymn  from  the  log'  cot- 
tagd  (for  those  mountain  folks  are  generally 
church-goers  and  church  -  members).  The  Yankee- 
inventions,  and  Yankees  too,  are  coming,  and  they 
are  coming  to  stay. 

My  bees  are  booming  on  this  31st  day  of  May. 
Some  of  the  colonies  have  their  second  story  al- 
most full  of  snowy  combs,  and  in  another  week  some 
will  be  ready  to  take  off,  and  this  is  only  a  medium 
location  for  the  business.  E.  E.  Ewino. 

Highlands,  N.  C. 


A  GENTLE   PLEA    FOE.    THE   MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

A  KEPLY  TO  THE  ARTICLE  ON  PAGE  90,  FEB.  NO. 

tRO.  ROOT:—  I  do  not  like  to  see  such  medical 
literature  in  Gleanings,  although  I  do  not 
see  how  you  could  well  pass  it,  considering 
the  request  of  friend  Hayhurst.  I  do  not 
practice  medicine  now,  being  nearly  60  years 
old.  I  feel  such  cuts,  however,  given  in  Pringle's 
article,  as  wrong.  The  mind  has  more  to  do  in  re- 
covery from  disease  than  drugs;  and  any  thing  said 
or  done  to  break  confidence  in  medical  men  acts  in- 
juriously in  the  sick-room,  in  the  same  manner-a 
lecture  by  Robert  G.  IngersoU  in  your  town  would 
on  your  work  in  the  church.  At  one  time  during- 
the  Crimean  war  I  was  the  only  physician  on  duty 
in  a  hospital  of  1500  beds,  all  full.  Of  course,  I  could 
not  go  half  way  round.  I  tried  to  get  over  600  beds 
per  day.  Here,  then,  were  900  sick,  without  a  doc- 
tor, for  11  days!  As  I  had  the  daily  deaths  previous, 
durino  as  well  as  after  the  11  days,  j'ou  will  readily 
admit  that  I  had  data  from  which  to  infer  results. 
Now,  the  average  deaths  were  greater  among- the 
900  than  among  the  600.  Among  the  600  there  was 
liopc.  Not  so  among  the  900.  "By  faith  ye  are 
saved"  was  true  of  the  600,  but  not  true  of  the  900. 
This  leaves  medication  by  drugs  outside.  But  the 
very  peg-  on  which  these  6(X)  hung  their  hopes  was 
wanting  in  the  other  wards.  The  great  bane  is, 
that  umj\iiilified  men  fi-ctinto  tlie  medical  i)rofessiou 
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in  larg-c  numbers;  but  so  they  do  in  the  other  pro- 
fessions. We  in  the  U.  S.  have  about  80,000  phj-si- 
cians.  Jesse  Oken. 

La  Porte  City,  la.,  Fcl).  t,  IWt. 

Thank  you,  friend  O.,  for  your  kiud  re- 
miuiler  that  we  are  in  danger  of  uncharita- 
l)hi  fault-tindiuo-.  I  confess,  I  had  some- 
thhift-  of  tlie  feeling  you  have  expressed,  when 
I  cain(^  to  think  over  tlie  general  tendency 
of  that  article.  It  occurred  to  me,  too,  tliat 
the  pliysicians  of  our  land  are,  many  of  them, 
our  near  neighbors,  iierliaps  near  relatives  ; 
and  to  call  them  iuiscru])ulous,  or  even  ig- 
norant, in  their  line  of  work,  wotdd  he  a  very 
unkind  thing  at  least.  Some  of  the  best 
friends  I  have  are  among  the  medical  frater- 
nity, and  I  am  sure  they  are,  as  a  class,  in  no 
sense  behind  the  times,  compared  with  men 
of  other  professions.  I  do  know,  too.  that  it 
is  a  very  bad  habit  to  get  into,  of  criticising 
and  tinding  fault  with  those  ))elonging  to 
other  trades  or  professions  than  our  own.  I 
am  satislied,  that,  as  a  rule,  it  woulil  be  safer 
to  ti-ust  a  i-ase  enliiely  in  the  hands  of  our 
family  pliysician,  irhm  a  ithijdciHu  U  mdltj 
needed,  than  to  attempt  sometliing  out  of  our 
line,  or,  woisc  still,  to  trust  the  case  in  the 
hands  of  somebody  we  do  not  know.  My  lit- 
tle text,  "We  oe  bretliren,"  it  seems  to  me, 
applies  here  as  well  as  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  life.  In  regard  to  the  harm  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Ingersoll  might  do  during  a  re- 
vival time,  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
just  that  line,  and  I  have  also  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  of  criticising  and  fault- 
finding with  a  good  honest  physician  who 
was  doing  the  very  best  he  knew  how. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  REVERSIBLE  FRAME. 

SOME    SUGOESTIONS    FROM    A    r,ADY. 

tITH  your  jiermission,  T  will  toll  beg-inners 
the  liind  of  reversible  frame  ivc  use, 
and  how  to  make  them.  For  Simplicity 
frame,  cut  heavy  hoop  iron  (one  inch  wide) 
.5' 2  inches  long-;  bend  one  end  at  right 
angles,  %  of  an  inch  long  for  the  projection;  punch 
a  hole  for  the  sci-ew,  i^i  inches  from  this  turn;  saw 
the  projection  from  a  frame,  make  a  small  hole  in 
the  center  of  the  end,  and  screw  on  the  i-evei-sible 
attachment,  and  you  have  it. 

HOW    TO    MAKE    THEM. 

All  you  need  is  a  hammer,  punch  (an  old  file  will 
dO),  monkey-wrench,  a  cold  chisel  or  an  old  ax  to  cut 
the  iron  with.  Close  the  wi-eneh  so  it  will  just  re- 
ceive the  end  of  the  iron;  lay  it  on  a  block,  or  some- 
thing solid;  insei't  one  end  of  the  iron,  bend  it  over 
and  strike  it  with  the  hammer,  to  make  a  square 
turn;  then  punch  the  hole  for  the  screw.  ~ 

I  think  this  the  most  simple  arrangement  I  have 
seen.  It  is  cheap,  and  easily  made,  and  can  be 
adapted  to  any  hanging  frame. 

Addie  I.  Johnston. 

Brock,  Nemaha  Co.,  Neb.,  May  3,5, 1884. 

I  need  hardly  tell  our  friends,  that  the 
above  device  has  been  ligured  and  desciibed 
on  our  pages.  A  few  days  ago  a  man  came 
to  see  me,  but  did  not  seem  inclined  to  make 
his  errand  known  till  he  could  see  me  private- 
ly. After  a  little  preface  he  said  he  had 
come  quite  a  distance,  and  that  he  had  quite 


an  impcutant  invention  to  communicate.  I 
coidd  hardly  persuade  him  that  it  was  of  no 
value,  until  I  turned  to  the  page  in  Glean- 
ings where  his  invention  was  described.  He 
then  threw  his  models  away,  and  concUuled 
it  would  pay  one  who  is  making  inventions, 
to  have  a  bee-journal  on  tile.  In  regard  to 
reversible  frames,  I  very  much  doulit  wheth- 
er the  reversing  device  would  )»e  used,  after 
we  go  to  the  expense  of  attaching  them  to 
our  frames.  ]Many  thanks,  m>  friend,  how- 
ever, tor  the  very  i»lain  directi(ms  you  give 
for  a  home-made  reversil)le  frame. 

The  revei-sible  frame  described  above  will 
be  found  illustrated  on  page  lofi,  and  also 
on  page  o2()  of  our  advertiping  colunms. 


WORKER-EGGS      WITHOUT 
ZATION. 


EERTILI- 


SOME   EUHTHEU   facts    IN   THE   MATTEH. 

f"^  HE  plan  of  artificial  fertilization  in  Glean- 
V  iNGS  of  May  1,  as  I  understand  it,  has  been 
>  tested  on  three  cells,  the  following  being  the 
details:  The  cells,  before  being  capped, 
were  inoculated  with  fluid  from  drone-larva^, 
two  by  actually  introducing  the  larva  into  the 
queen-cell,  the  third  by  touching  the  queen-larva 
with  the  end  of  a  match,  previously  wet  with  the 
di-one-fluid.  All  three  were  capped,  the  two  first 
never  hatching,  the  third  hatching  on  May  18th,  and 
laying  in  just  two  weeks,  having  been  fertilized,  I 
believe,  in  the  natural  way.  I  shall  experiment 
further,  and  report.  J.  W.  Crenshaw. 

Versailles,  Ky.,  June  1,  1884. 

Friend  C,  I  have  been  watching  anxiously 
for  reports.  Now,  has  any  one  else  tried  it, 
and  has  any  one  succeeded  any  better  in  the 
matter  V 

We  have  a  j'oung  queen  with  no  wings  that  would 
be  of  any  use  to  her  to  fly  with,  one  of  them  being 
about  one-third  as  long  as  a  natural  wing.  The 
other  is  still  shorter  liy  one-half,  and  both  raveled 
out  at  the  ends,  so  thoy  would  play  but  a  small  part 
in  bearing  her  weight  in  the  air.  She  is  a  fine  pro- 
lific queen,  and  her  brood  is  worker-brood.  Now, 
then,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Bees  are 
still  doing  well;  we  are  now  well  on  the  eighth 
month  since  we  landed  here,  and  only  a  few  days' 
dearth  of  honey.  A.  W.  Osburn. 

San  Miguel  dc  Jaruco,  Cuba. 

Friend  ().,  we  have  on  record  several  re- 
ports like  yours ;  and  so  far  as  I  know,  we 
have  no  good  explanation  in  the  matter.  Per- 
haps the  queen  managed  to  tlutter  enough 
with  her  stumpy  wings  to  become  fertiUzed 
in  the  usual  way,  but  this  is  hardly  probable, 
however.  In  tossing  queens  up  in  the  air, 
that  don't  lay,  1  have  several  times  found 
some  thatccmldllv  tolerably  well,  say  as  high 
as  a  common  apple-tree,  but  they  would 
eventuallv  come  down  and  alight  before  go- 
ing a  great  way.  Now,  these  queens  never 
became  fertile,  and  therefore  it  would  seem 
that  yours  must  liave  been  fertiUzed  in  the 
hive.'o)'  ai'ound  the  entrance,  or  else  she  was 
never  fertilized  at  all.  This  latter  idea  has 
been  sevei'al  times  suggested,  but  it  lacks 
proof.  We  should  be  glad  of  more  facts  on 
the  subject. 


He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much.— Luke  IS;  10. 


MYSELF   AND   MY   NEIGHBOKS. 

In  the  way  of  rig-hteousness  is  life;  unci  in  tiie 
pathway  thereof  there  is  no  death.— Prov.  I'J:  28. 

fHERE  is  a  great  lot  of  tliem  now,  little 
friends— neighbors,  I  mean.  The  time- 
clerk  told  me  a  little  while  ago  there 
were  165  working  here,  and  two  more 
are  coming  Monday.  Never  before 
did  the  "Home  of  the  Honey-Bees"  know 
snch  a  boom.  You  see,  when  orders  began 
to  pile  up  away  ahead  of  us  imtil  it  seemed 
next  to  imp()ssil)]e  tliat  they  could  ever  be 
filled,  I  went  into  that  little  room  all  alone 
by  myseU',  after  the  hands  were  all  gone,  and 
prayed  that  the  dear  Savior  might  help  us 
out  of  this  new  trouble,  and  to  help  us  to 
wait  on  this  great  army  of  friends  who  are 
wanting  so  many  tilings  I  had  before  tried 
hiring  new  hands  during  such  a  rush,  but  it 
had  made  stich  "  big  troubles"  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  try  it  again  ;  but  altliough  1  could 
not  see  how  it  was  to  be  done,  I  reiucinbcrrd 
that  in  many  things  in  these  past  years  whtMt' 
I  could  not  see  any  way  out,  (Jod  had  liiiallv 
helped  me  out  of  all.  You  see,  I  have  heeii 
learning  all  these  years,  so  that  I  can  now 
pray  in  more  faith  than  I  used  to  do.  Do 
you  wish  to  know  how  the  prayer  was  an- 
swered y    Well,  it  was  in  this  way  : 

Almost  right  a\\'ay  afterward",  Mr.  (iray 
came  to  me,  saying  we  really  must  run  day 
and  night;  then  the  next  question  tliat  came 
up  was, ''How  can  we  get  liaiids  that  will 
sit  up  all  night  ?  I  did  not  know  how  It  was 
to  be  done ;  but  I  asked  God  to  help,  i\,nc], 


almost  before  we  were  done  talking  about  it, 
a  good  stout  young  man  wanted  to  know  if  I 
could  give  him  any  work.    My  reply  was,— 

"My  friend,  do  yon  neither  drink,  swear, 
nor  use  tobacco  V  " 

He  colored  some,  hung  his  head  a  [little, 
and  then  looked  up  in  a  manly  sort  of  way 
and  replied,— 

"  Mr.  Root,  I  have  been  doing  these  things ; 
but  I  want  to  break  olf .  and  I  got  an  idea 
that  this  is  a  pretty  good  place  for  a  boy  to 
come  who  wants  to  reform." 

In  less  than  an  hour  another  came,  and  he, 
too,  was  set  to  work,  until  by  night  we  had 
enough,  with  a  few  of  the  older  hands,  to 
keep  the  sectitm-machines  going  all  night. 
Day  after  day  they  keep  coming  with  some- 
thing like  this  :  "Mr.  Root,  if  you  will  give 
me  work  I  will  stop  using  tobacco,  and  stop 
swearing,  and  I  will  work  all  night  too,  if 
you  will  just  give  me  a  chance.'' 

With  a  "(Jod  bless  and  help  you.my  friend," 
I  set  them  to  Avork  one  after  another  until  I 
almost  began  to  feel  friglitciicd  at  the  nura- 
l)er  in  my  employ  ;  for  to  tell  the  truth,  there 
is  tpiite  a  few  now  whom  1  do  not  know 
by  name  ;  and  the  most  wonderful  part  of  all 
is,  that  iiiglit  after  night  every  thing  has 
gone  on  pleasantly,  nice  work  has  beini  turn- 
ed out,  and  one  room  after  another  lias  greet- 
ed me  with  tlie  intelligence  that  they  were 
cateliing  up  with  the  orders,  even  though 
t  hey  come  thicker  and  faster  than  ever  before. 
The  women  ip  the  wax-room,  with  two  or 
three  men  with  them,  have  dojte  their  part 
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nobly ;  and  when  I  go  to  bed  at  night,  tired 
out,  I  can,  by  swinging  l)a<'k  the  shutters, 
see  the  factory  in  plain  sight,  with  lights 
blazing  from  "many  windows,  and  the  roar 
of  buzz-saws  tloating  out  on  the  still  air  at 
every  hour  of  the  night.  At  just  12  o'clock 
they"  shut  down  for  lunch  and  to  oil  the  ma- 
chinery, and  tlien  they  have  a  good  square 
meal  with  colfee  or  lemonade,  as  they  choose. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  the  roar  com- 
mences again.  Last  night  tlie  clerks  report- 
ed that  smokers  and  metal  corners  were  in 
danger  of  running  short,  so  a  part  of  the 
hands  in  the  tiu-shop  worked  all  night,  and 
this  morning  we  have  plenty  of  both. 

A  few  days  ago  I  overheard  one  of  the  girls 
in  the  folding-room  say  the  A  B  C  books 
were  almost  gone,  and  oiir  new  and  enlarged 
edition  could  not  be  gotten  out  until  some 
time  in  August,  so  our  big  press  lias  started 
up  to  run  day  and  night  too  ;  and  last  night, 
to  keep  it  going,  I  worked  witli  tlie  A  B  C 
book,  handling  the  lypes  and  pages  until 
half-past  eleven,  and  was  up  and  at  it  again 
a  little  after  four  this  morning.  I  told  the 
boys  that  the  "Home  of  the  lloney-Bees  " 
without  any  A  B  C  books  would  be  a'lmostas 
bad  as  "ahome  without  a  mother."  I  felt  real- 
ly happy  last  night  in  getting  the  new  shining 
types  in  my  fingers  once  more  ;  in  fact,  I 
felt  a  real  love  for  the  letters  and  commas 
and  periods  and  semicolons  ;  and  when  the 
printers  came  round,  and  I  had  a  "  form  " 
all  made  up  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  I  felt 
happy  again,  and  I  thought,  too.  of  how 
many  in  a  few  days  would  read  the  work  of 
my  fingers  during  these  night  hours.  Once 
in  a  while  I  took  a  turn  in  the  saw-room, 
where  the  boys,  as  wiiite  as  millers,  with 
basswood  sawdust,  were  making  the  sections 
fly  ;  then  I  went  to  the  wax-room,  and  saw 
the  pleasant  looks  of  those  who  had  volun- 
teered to  work  all  night,  and  then  again  into 
the  tin-room.  And  wlien  I  went  home  and 
could  not  sleep  for  a  little  while,  I  was  so 
tired,  I  still  felt  happy  in  thinking  of  the 
boys  and  girls  I  had  set  to  work  and  watched 
over  (and  prayed  over)  during  the  past  years. 

Once  in  a  while  a  foreman  comes  round  to 
me  and  says,  "  Well,  now.  that  boy  So  and  So 
is  getting  to  be  a  pretty  steady,  manly  sort 
of  a  fellow  after  all ;  "  and  as  I  look  back  I 
fall  to  wondering  whether  it  is  not  really 
possible  that  he  is  going  to  gradually  settle 
down  to  be  a  steady,  quiet,  useful,  and  in- 
telligent man.  Some  have  come  here  who 
lacked  skill,  and  who  at  first  did  not  seem  to 
be  good  for  much  of  any  thing — so  much  so 
that,  in  a  discouraged,  dislieartened  sort  of 
way  I  have  continued  to  pay  them  wages 
week  after  week,  more  because  I  felt  sorry 
for  them,  and  hated  to  give  them  up,  thaii 
because  I  had  any  need  of  them,  or  dared 
hope  that  they  would  ever  pay  for  the  trou- 
ble they  made ;  but  after  long  and  patient 
teaching  they  finally  took  a  start  and  began 
tx)  grow,  until  many  such  are  to-day  valua- 
ble, skillful,  and  faillifnl  helpers — yes,  real 
helpers.  As  I  think  it  over,  the  thought 
comes  up, "  May  God  be  praised  !  " 

Now,  these  are  my  neighbors  :  and  do  you 
wonder  that  I  feel  riioie  faith  in  i)rayer  than 
I  did  when  I  first  comnicnced  praying  a  few 
years  ago?    1  know,  dear  friends,  tlmt  every 


thing  here  at  our  factory  is  not  as  it  should 
be,  and  some  of  you  get  very  much  vexed 
at  the  way  we  do  things  ;  but  1  feel  encour- 
aged through  it  all  when  I  see  how  the 
friends  keep  coming  to  us  year  after  year, 
even  though  we  have  many  faults  and  fail- 
ings yet.  out  of  which  we  have  not  quite 
grown. 

Ho  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of 
his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide 
a  multitude  of  sins.— James  .5: 20. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  POOR  DRONES. 

FKIEND    DOOLITTLE    ADMONISHES    US   TO    BE     CON- 
SISTENT. 

ND  God  said,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness:  and  let  them  have  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
all  the  earth,  and  over  every  thing  that 
crecpdh  upon  the  earth." — Gen.  1 :  36. 
i  In  the  last  Juvenile  oui'"  worthy  editor  gave  us 
j  some  good  thoughts  and  advice,  under  the  above 
I  verse  of  scripture,  and  I  would  that  all  would  heed 
them  and  profit  by  them.  But  this  text  includes 
more  than  cats  and  animals  of  all  kinds,  for  it  tells 
us  of  "  creeping  things,"  so  that  we  can  just  as  ap- 
propriately talk  of  cruelty  to  insects,  as  of  cruelty 
to  cats,  etc.  Did  any  of  you  ever  see  children  pull 
the  wings  and  legs  off  from  flies,  bugs,  and  grass- 
hoppers, and  then  let  them  go,  to  suffer  and  die  in 
misery?  I  have,  and  it  gave  me  pain  to  see  it  done, 
also  causing  a  word  of  mild  reproof  to  be  given  by 
1  me.  I  have  also  seen  insect-collectors  pin  a  beetle 
j  or  a  butterfly  to  the  wall,  there  to  suffer  torture  for 
days,  that  said  insect  might  become  one  of  his  collec- 
tion after  it  was  dead.  I  can  not  think  this  torture  as 
justifiable  for  any  purpose,  even  if  our  good  friend 
!  Cook  (who  was  so  kind  to  the  colt  that  he  took  him 
into  his  buggy  to  ride)  does  tell  us  something  in  his 
I  book,  "  Manual  of  the  Apiary,"  about  such  captur- 
'  ing  of  insects  for  dissecting  under  the  microscope. 
Now,  children,  our  good  friend  "  Uncle  Amos"  is 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  insects,  as  are  others  of  our  bee- 
family,  even  if  he  does  plead  in  such  a  worthy  man- 
ner for  the  pussy  cats.  Some  years  ago,  it  will  be 
remembered,  I  criticised  the  ABC  book,  in  which 
criticisms  I  took  occasion  to  say  that  I  always  killed 
as  few  bees  as  possible  in  the  manipulation  of  my 
hives;  but  where  a  bee's  life  was  worth  less  than 
my  time  in  trying  to  save  it,  I  killed  the  bee,  for 
bees  were  kept  for  profit  by  me.  This  brought  a 
shower  of  letters  in  Gleanings  regarding  myci-uel- 
ty  to  the  bees,  each  arguing  that  it  was  not  the 
profit  we  should  look  after,  but  for  the  comfort  of 
the  bees,  and  that  God  would  hold  us  accountable  if 
we  killed  bees  carelessly.  Just  before  his  death, 
friend  T.  J.  Cook  wrote  of  this,  on  page  727  of 
Gleanings  for  1883,  in  which  he  says:  "I  read  of 
bee-keepers  who  say  they  crush  bees  to  death,  even 
those  pets  they  love  so  well,  when  it  pays  better  to 
kill  them  than  to  save  them.  O  ye  of  little  faith  I  A 
bee  is  very  small  to  us,  and  one  or  two  individuals 
look  very  insignificant,  and  of  small  moment;  but 
consider  that  we  are  also  of  very  small  dimensions 
in  the  eyes  of  our  keeper,  or  God.  Have  mercy  on 
every  thing  beneath  us,  and  then  we  may  have  I'ea- 
son  to  expect  mercy  from  those  above  us."  All  of 
which  is  indorsed  by  the  editor  in  his  coiiin\ents  at 
the  clos?  of  the  article. 
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Now,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  killing  of  any  thing-  as 
speedily  as  possible,  where  said  killing-  is  to  be  per- 
formed tor  some  reason,  except  wantonness,  can 
not  be  called  cruelty;  but  it  is  the  wanton  killing  of 
a  thing,  or  the  slow  torture  of  it,  which  brings  the 
cruelty.  If  in  any  of  my  manipulations  I  chance  to 
injure  a  bee,  I  always  take  time  to  see  that  said  bee 
is  killed  by  mashing  her  thorax,  as  that  is  the  seat 
of  life  in  the  bee,  and  I  consider  it  no  sin  to  so  kill  a 
bee,  if  through  the  rapid  manipulation  of  hives  I 
chance  to  pinch  one  or  more  so  as  to  cripple  them. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  it  is  no  more  sin  to 
kill  one  thing  than  another,  and  also  to  show  that  all 
the  cry  made  against  killing  bees  in  manipulating 
hives,  or  by  brimstone,  is  simply  because  there  is  a 
certain  value  in  the  worker-bee.  To  illustrate  this, 
I  am  going  to  take  some  of  the  writings  of  "  Uncle 
Amos  "  and  compare  them,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
see  if  I  am  not  right  in  the  above,  as  well  as  to 
prove  that  he  is  guilty  of  cruelty  to  insects.  In 
ABC,  page  226,  he  says  he  has  seen  frames  set  on 
the  ground  so  as  to  maim  and  mash  the  little  work- 
ers, who  then  writhe  in  their  death  agonies,  and 
then  asks,  "  Why  will  people  be  so  careless  and 
heedless  of  the  comfort  and  life  of  the  rest  of  the 
animated  creation?"  Again,  on  page  378,  he  says, 
"A  careless  person  might  not  be  aware  that  he 
killed  bees  at  all,  and  some  do  not  seem  to  care; 
but  to  me,  the  sight  of  the  quivering  form  of  a 
crushed  and  mangled  little  fellow,  when  he  is  inno- 
cently standing  in  the  threshold  of  his  own  door,  is 
enough  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  bee-keeping."  Now 
we  will  turn  to  page 26  of  Gleanings  for  1880,  where 
he  tells  us  that  it  is  shown  pretty  conclusively  that 
any  one  who  brimstones  bees  is  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion by  law  for  needless  cruelty  to  animals;  and 
after  tendering  friend  King  thanks  for  calling  the 
notice  of  the  bee-keepers  to  the  above  fact,  he  asks, 
"My  friends,  shall  the  little  bees  whose  comfort  and 
safety  seem  to  devolve  particularly  on  us  be  less 
protected  by  the  laws  of  our  land  than  the  horses 
and  cattle?"  Again,  turn  to  page  331,  Gleanings 
for  1881,  and  he  says,  "  Our  boys  often  leave  queen- 
cages  standing  about,  containing  bees  only,  after 
the  queen  has  been  used.  It  is,  of  course,  more 
trouble  to  take  these  dozen  or  so  bees  to  a  hive  than 
to  let  them  remain  imprisoned  and  stai-ve;  but,  my 
friends,  the  thought  of  these  little  fellows  dying  in 
this  way  would  so  haunt  me  that  I  could  not  bo 
happy  anywhere;  and,  busy  as  I  am,  I  often  take 
them  to  a  hive  and  let  them  out  myself,  when  no- 
body else  will  do  it." 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  all  of  the  above  the 
"little  fellows"  spoken  of  are  worker-bees,  hence  of 
value. 

Now,  friends,  it  is  my  duty  to  take  you  to  page 
737  and  738  of  Gleanings  for  1883,  where  you  will 
see  that  our  good  old  father  in  bee-keeping,  L.  L. 
Langstroth,  tells  us  of  his  cruelty  to  the  poor  and 
helpless  drones;  at  the  end  of  which.  "Uncle 
Amos,"  who  could  not  be  happy  over  those  few 
bees  left  in  the  queen-cages,  and  whose  pleasure 
is  spoiled  by  the  sight  of  a  mangled  bee,  tells  us 
how  peacefully  and  happily  he  sleeps,  with  a  whole 
hive  of  drones  left  out  in  the  cold  and  damp  all 
night,  which  causes  dreadful  cramps  to  seize  their 
limbs,  and  ague-chills  to  creep  over  their  bodies,  so 
that  they  are  "found  sprawled  out  upon  the  alight- 
ing-board the  next  morning."  Hear  him :  "  Toward 
dusk,  put  on  the  drone-guard  over  the  entrance; 
shake  off  all  the  bees  outside  the  hive,  and  every 


drone  the  hive  contains  is  ready  to  be  killed,  or  fed  to 
the  chickens,  as  yousaj-,  the  next  morning."  Just 
think  of  it  a  moment;  these  poor,  rheumatic,  ague- 
chilled  drones,  which  are  nearly  starved,  with  bones 
all  aching  by  being  kept  from  home  and  Are,  out  in 
the  cold  all  night,  are  now  to  go  writhing  in  agonj%  all 
crushed  and  mangled,  down  into  the  crop  of  the 
chicken,  there  to  struggle  till  life  becomes  e.\tinct! 
Oh  my !  The  maltreating  of  that  poor  cat  was  no 
comparison  to  it;  yet  friend  Root  does  not  even 
chide  father  Langstroth,  nor  Itimself,  for  such  a  rec- 
ommend. Why?  because  the  drones  ai-eof  no  value! 
Friend  Root,  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  you,  because 
you  plead  so  eloquently  for  that  which  is  of  value, 
and  then  let  us  know  that  you  have  no  sympathy 
for  that  which  is  of  no  value,  in  allowing  these  poor 
drones  to  be  thus  shamefully  and  cruelly  treated 
through  your  sanction. 

I  have  much  more  I  desire  to  say;  but  time  and 
space  forbid.  I  will  close  by  asking  if  it  were  not 
better  to  control  the  production  of  drones  to  one  or 
two  square  inches  to  each  colony  (except  a  few 
choice  colonies,  which  should  rear  an  abundance), 
rather  than  recommend  drone-traps,  as  we  are  now 
doing,  in  which  to  catch  the  drones  where  they  are 
at  first  of  necessity  tortui'ed,  and  then  afterward 
killed.  I  am  fully  as  careful  of  the  life  of  a  drone 
as  I  am  of  a  worker;  and  to  this  end,  as  far  as  may 
be,  cut  out  the  superfluous  drone -comb,  and  fit 
worker-comb  in  its  place.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  June,  1884. 

Friend  D.,  this  is  too  solemn  and  sacred  a 
matter  for  us  to  get  to  arguing  about.  Very 
likely  I  have  been  remiss;  and  if  so,  I  will 
try  to  do  better.  It  seems  to  me  you  liave 
overloolved  a  chiuse  in  my  article  in  behalf  of 
poor  Icitty, -where  I  make  these  remarks :  "  I 
know  it  fs  sometimes  necessary  to  have  cats 
killed,  or  got  out  of  the  way,  when  they  be- 
come so  numerous  as  to  be  intrusive ; 
but.  dear  friends,  tills  should  be  done  with 
kindness  and  love  for  the  poor  dumb  brutes, 
and  with  as  little  pain  as  possible,  should  it 
not  ?''  It  is  necessary  to  kill  mice,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  also  necessary  to  kill  drones 
when  they  are  a  useless  expense.  I  am  very 
glad  of  your  suggestion,  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  kill  them  with  as  little  pain  and 
torture  as  possible.  Some  way  I  have  got 
an  idea  that  bees  do  not  suffer  very  mucli 
when  they  l)ecoine  dormant  from  cold  ;  for 
when  they  revive  they  seem  to  rally  so  quick- 
ly, and  it  occurred  to  me  this  would  be  as 
easy  and  expeditious  a  way  of  killing  them 
as  any.  I  do  most  earnestly  recommend 
that  instead  of  killing  them,  we  prevent 
their  useless  production  by  the  use  of  sheets 
of  all  worker-comb.  I  am  glad  to  have  you 
gather  together,  as  you  have,  whatever  I 
have  said  in  behalf  of  kindness  to  the  bees, 
and  I  would  not  have  one  word  of  it  left  out 
of  the  ABC  book.  When  it  is  neccsftary  to 
kill  animals  or  insects,  it  is  a  Christian  act 
to  do  it,  if  I  am  correct.  The  point  I  wish 
to  draw  out  t)articidarly  is,  that  it  is  very 
wicked  to  kill  or  torture  animals  for  sport ; 
and  friend  Langstroth  and  I  certainly  had 
no  thought  of  torturing  the  drones  just  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  I  do  not  believe  my 
feelings  were  altogether  selfish  when  I  spoke 
of  ])eing  kind  to  the  worker  bees,  and  then 
said  what  I  did  about  the  drones.  1  think  I 
should  be  as  careful  about  mashing  drones 
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in  handling  a  frame,  as  I  would  about  mash- 
ing workers,  although  I  must  confess  the 
great  awkward  fellows  never  awakened  my 
sympatliies  quite  so  much  as  the  worker-bees 
with  their  vim  and  energy  do.  Now,  then, 
shall  we  not,  all  of  us,  children  and  grown-up 
people,  try  to  be  kind  and  humane  to  both 
workers  and  drones,  and  ^'  pussy  cats  "  too'f 
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)(IR   FRIEND   MRS. 


a  ID  you  ever  hear  the  expression,  "  Make  your 
head  save  your  heels"?  When  I  was  a  little 
girl  I  used  to  fly  around,  when  I  had  any 
thing  to  do,  in  such  a  manner  that  I  would 
be  quite  tired  out,  without  accomplishing- 
much;  so  mother  used  to  say,  "Are  you  making 
your  head  save  your  heels?"  And  even  now  I  have 
to  stop  sometimes  and  ask  myself  that  question,  for 
I  hav'e  no  dear  mamma  to  say  it  for  me.  I  tell  you 
this  about  myself  because  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
I  am  like  the  man  who  was  always  saying  that  wo- 
men either  have  no  brains  or  else  they  do  not  use 
them,  or  else  they  would  be  able  to  do  more  work 
than  they  do,  and  save  themselves  much  trouble. 
Now,  that  same  man  had  to  get  breakfast  one  morn- 
ing. He  made  the  coffee;  but  as  he  had  forgotten 
to  see  that  there  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  kettle 
when  he  made  the  fire,  his  coffee  was  too  strong,  so 
he  took  the  hot  kettle  in  his  hand,  took  the  lid  off, 
and  started  to  the  faucet  to  All  it.  Of  course,  the 
steam  came  from  the  kettle  right  on  to  his  hand, 
and  burned  it  badly.  You  see,  he  had  not  usedJiis 
brains  while  he  was  doing  housework.  The  main 
trouble  is,  that  one  sometimes  has  to  attend  to  a 
number  of  things  at  once;  and  unless  we  are  very 
careful,  and  keep  ourselves  cool  and  quiet,  we  are 
apt  to  do  something  we  did  not  intend  to. 

Bees  and  flowers  and  birds  seem  so  connected,  that, 
if  I  write  of  birds  in  a  bee-book,  may  be  you  will  not 
think  it  out  of  place.  When  we  have  plenty  of  rains 
during  the  winter,  robins  are  plentiful.  They  hard- 
ly ever  sing  here,  as  this  is  not  their  breeding-place. 
They  give  only  the  three  sweet  notes  they  usually 
use  while  hopping  about,  hiinting  for  worms.  No 
matter  how  hard  it  rains,  you  can  see  their  red 
breasts  shining  through  the  rain. 

The  meadow-larks  are  a  difl'erent-looking  bird, 
somewhat,  from  the  eastern  bird.  They  are  here  all 
the  time,  but  they  are  at  their  happiest  just  after  a 
rain  storm,  when  the  glorious  sunshine  warms  up  all 
•life.  Then  the  air  is  filled  with  the  sweet  ju-bi-lee, 
ju-bi-lee  —  bi-lee  —  bi-lee.  It  fairly  raises  one  off  his 
feet,  the  song  is  so  joyous. 

This  morning  the  killdeers  were  calling.  Did  you 
ever  disturb  one  of  their  nests?  Oh  how  the  poor 
birds  will  cry !  Passing  near  one  while  walking  over 
a  hill  near  a  small  lake,  I  was  attracted  to  the  nest 
by  the  queer  actions  of  one  of  the  birds.  It  was 
making  a  cry  that  sounded  like  "  My  baby,  my  baby," 
and  it  was  stepping  about  with  its  wings  stretched 
out,  one  up  and  the  other  on  the  ground,  as  though 
it  would  use  them  as  a  screen  to  hide  the  nest.  T 
stopped  only  long  enough  to  look  at  the  four  eggs 
so  cosily  hidden  beneath  some  grass;  but  as  long  as  I 
was  in  sight,  the  bird  was  crying,  "My  baby." 

Then  the  linnets.  They  come  as  soon  as  the  spring 
fairly  opens.    They  lovo  to  build  around  the  house. 


and  wake  us  up  with  their  delicious  melodj'.  If  a 
stack  is  near  the  house,  they  will  build  their  cute 
little  nests  all  around  it;  but  they  are  naughty  birds. 
They  take  the  lion's  share  of  all  fruits  if  you  will  let 
them.  A  swarm  will  alight  in  a  cherry  or  peach 
tree,  and  how  they  will  scold  if  you  come  near  it, 
claiming  it  as  their  own  especial  property,  even  if 
you  did  plant  it. 

The  quail  are  prettier  and  smaller  birds  than  the 

eastern  quails.    They  have  a  funny  curved  topknot 

that  they  drop  over  their  bill  while  strutting,  and 

their  note  sounds  like  "  Be  careful,"  said  very  quick 

and  short.    But  I  think  of  all  the  birds,  I  like  the 

!  big  owls  that  come  and  visit  one  another  in  the  big 

live-oaks  near  our  house,  with  their  "  hoo-hoo,  hoo — 

who  are  you?"  Mrs.  Hilton. 

Los  Alamos,  Cal.,  April  :ifl,  1884. 

Mrs.  H.,  I  can  readily  sul)scribe  to  your 

quaint  maxim  aboitt  making  the  head  save 

the  heels.    It  is  one  of  my  biggest  tasks  here 

in  the  factory  to  suggest  to  the  boys  and 

girls  means  by  which  they  can  save  steps 

and  hard  labor. 


HONEY  FOK  FOOD,  AND  SOME  OTHER 
MATTERS. 

A  TESTIMONIAL  FROM    MRS.    HARRISON,    IN   FAVOR 
OF  THE  JUVENILE  HONEY-CAKES. 

HAVE  just  been  eating  someof  Lydia  R.  Smith's 
cakes ;  that  is,  made  after  her  recipe,  and  her 
papa  is  a  judge  of  what  is  "  good."  These  cakes 
have  set  me  thinking,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it 
j  has   the     same    effect   on   other  bee-keepers, 

I  "  How  silly  I've  been  to  spend  time  selling  honey  to 
]  buy  sugar,  when  honey  is  better,  and  the  purest 
sweet  known!" 
I  lately  read  in  a  paper  an  account  of  how  many 
!  bushels  of  corn  are  daily  manufactured  into  g-rape 
sugar,  to  be  used,  it  said,  "for  the  adulteration  of 
sugar,  honey,  etc."    That  is  one  reason  why  sugar 
is  sold  so  cheaply;  for  every   pound  of  sugar  has 
more  or  less  glucose.    If  I  buy  glucose,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  purchase  it  pure,  not  mixed  with  sugar. 

I'm  glad  children  write,  for  they  are  wide  awake, 
and  will  set  us  to  thinking,  and  I  hope  they  will  tell 
us  every  way  that  they  know,  how  honey  is  used.  If 
that  little  girl  away  off  in  Washington  Territory  had 
not  written  her  recipe,  I  should  have  had  the  cakes 
made  of  sugar.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  it  was  a  little 
gii-1  who  asked  her  papa  when  she  saw  him  boring 
a  hole  with  a  gimlet,  to  put  in  a  screw,  why  the 
screws  were  not  made  with  points  like  gimlets,  and 
so  the  idea  was  born,  of  making  screws  with  points, 
so  that  they  did  not  need  gimlets  to  bore  holes  first. 
I've  eaten  gooseberries  preserved  in  honey,  and 
peaches  canned  with  a  teacup  of  extracted  honey  to 
k  two-quart  can  of  fruit,  and  they  were  excellent. 
Who  will  help  to  introduce  honey?  Take  it  to 
grange  suppers,  church  festivals,  old  settlers'  gath- 
erings, picnics,  etc.  Use  it  in  making  layer  cakes, 
and  tell  the  people  the  cakes  are  made  of  honey, 
and  many  cakes  of  other  kinds,  of  honey. 

AVill  not  some  little  girl  work  this  motto  and  hang 
it  in  the  hall  of  a  neighboring  grange—"  My  son,  eat 
thou  honey,  because  it  is  good  "? 
Peoria,  111.  Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Mrs.  II.,  have  you  not  made  a  little  mis- 
take in  saying  that  all  sugar  is  adulterated? 


If  I  make  no  mistake,  the  granulated  sugar 
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yoxi  purcliase  is  absolutely  free  from  grape 
sugar,  and  the  present  low  price  at  wliicli 
sugar  is  sold  conies  from  other  causes  than 
that  of  adulteration.— I  am  very  glad  indeed 
to  see  the  tendency  to  use  honey  in  place  of 
sugar,  for  cooking.  Friend  Newman  pub- 
lishes a  very  nice  little  book,  entitled  ''  Honey 
as  Food  and  Medicine,"  which  every  bee- 
keeper ought  to  have,  if  he  has  not  got  it 
already. 


FLOKIDA. 

SKETCH    BY   ONE    OF    THE    JUVENILES. 

'E  have  sold  most  of  our  bees;  g-ot  $8.00  a  col- 
ony. We  are  going-  to  move  to  Florida. 
Papa  spent  the  winter  there.  At  Tam])a  a 
traveler  asked  him  what  he  had  done  in 
Te.\as  that  he  had  to  leave  there.  It  used 
to  be,  "What  did  you  do  that  you  had  to  come  to 
Texas? "  Papa  says,  though  Florida  is  called  the 
land  of  floAvers,  there  are  a  great  many  more  in 
Texas.  The  land  there  is  too  poor  to  grow  them, 
but  the  climate  is  sometimes  valued  at  a  thousand 
dollars  an  acre.  You  see,  we  are  selling  our  bees, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  lands,  to  live  on  climate  a  while; 
but  I  guess  we  children  will  mix  it  in  pretty  well 
with  oranges,  bananas,  and  pine-apples. 

I  started  out  to  tell  you  of  two  new  discoveries. 
One  is,  my  sister  Bessie  found  that  heavy  knit  wool- 
en gloves  are  as  good  as  rubber  to  keep  bee-stings 
out  of  the  hands,  and  are  much  pleasanter  and 
cheaper.  The  other  was,  that  the  scissors-tail,  or 
Texas  bird  of  paradise,  is  a  rascally  and  greedy  bee- 
eater— worse  than  any  bee-mai-tin  you  ever  saw. 
They  are  worse  in  the  afternoon,  this  time  of  the 
year. 

I  have  read  through  the  "  Story  of  the  Bil)le,"  and 
like  what  I  understood  about  it,  very  much.  Mam- 
ma thinks  you  ought  to  sell  a  great  many  of  them. 
Papa  keeps  his  "  Muller's  Life  of  Trust "  on  the  go 
all  the  time.  The  calendar  clock  we  got  of  you 
keeps  good  time,  and  has  a  sweet  bell. 

Mamie  Cat.dweli.. 
Mart,  McLennan  Co.,  Texas,  May  26, 1884. 


THE    BEE    AND    THE    TOMTIT. 

A  LESSON  TO  BE  GATHERED  FROM  THE  BEES. 

Here  and  there  about  a  garden. 

Planted  out  with  flowei-s  gay. 
Buzzed  a  bee,  extracting  honey 

Out  of  all  upon  her  way. 

•  "  Bee,"  exclaimed  a  twittering  tomtit. 
Perched  upon  a  garden-wall, 
"  Poison  lurks  in  many  blossoms. 
Yet  thou  gatherest  from  all." 

"  True,"  she  answered,  "  I  discover 
Sweets  in  flowers  of  every  kind; 

Poison  may  be  present  with  them. 
But  I  leave  all  that  behind." 

It  were  well  if  Iniiiiaii  lieings 

Always  acted  lik.-the  bee, 
By  retaining  in  tlicir  memory 
But  the  H'dod  they  hear  and  see. 

—Chatterbox. 
Irwin  L.  Fisher. 
Napoleon,  Henry  Co.,  O.,  May  32, 1884. 
Very  good,  friend  Irwin.    A  great  many 
times  the  poison   will  be  unnoticed,  and  do 
no  harm  to  anybody,  if  we  ]»ass  along  (piietly 
and  pay  no  attention  to    it.    On    the  other 


hand,  if  \\e  get  into  a  habit  of  picking  flaws 
with  everybody  and  every  thing,  we  can  stir 
up  bad  feelings,  and  lind  poison  at  almost 
every  turn  we  make. 


A    HOUSE    THAT    COULD    LAUGH. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  SAGACITY  OF  HORSES  IN 
GENERAL. 

EAR  CHILDREN:— I  see  so  many  interesting 
letters  in  your  part  of  Gleanings  that  I 
want  to  tell  you  something  to  \my  for  the 
l)leasure  your  letters  have  given  me.  It  is 
about  a  horse,  and  I  shall  call  it  "Tiie  horse 
that  laughed." 

When  I  was  in  Evansvillc,  Ind.,  I  visited  a  family 
named  Parsons.  One  day  I  wanted  to  go  up  town 
to  do  some  shopping,  and  Mr.  P.  said  I  could  ride  up 
with  him,  and  drive  back  alone. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "I  won't  know  the  way." 

"You  don't  need  to  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Parsons; 
"  Daisy  knows  it,  and  she  will  bring  you  home." 

When  I  was  ready  to  go  back  I  got  into  the  phseton 
and  held  the  lines  real  loose,  and  Daisy  trotted  on, 
turning  a  corner  here  and  another  there,  making 
three  tui-ns  in  all.  She  guided  herself  around  milk- 
carts,  carriages,  lumber-wagons,  and  ice-carts,  and 
never  grazed  a  wheel.  Where  they  had  boon  re- 
pairing the  streets,  and  the  ground  was  rough,  she 
slacked  up;  and  where  the  road  wa;<  snieoth  she 
trotted  on  again.  She  stoiiped  at  her  master's  barn, 
and,  turning  herself  a  little,  liaeked  the  jiliu'ton  sf) 
that  I  could  get  out  without  touching  the  wheel. 
Then  she  went  a  little  further  and  held  her  head  to 
a  hitching-post,  to  be  tied.  I  tied  her;  but  I  begged 
her  pardon  for  doing  it,  for  it  seemed  to  me  an  in- 
sult to  tie  up  such  a  knowing  beast.  Then  I  went  to 
the  house  and  asked  Mrs.  Parsons  if  they  would  sell 
that  horse. 

"Oh  no!"  said  she;  "no  money  would  buy  Daisy. 
Why,  Daisy  laughed  once,"  said  she.  "  We  had  been 
attending  a  lecture,  and  when  we  started  home  it 
was  dark,  and  a  big-  storm  was  coming  up.  It  thun- 
dered and  lightened  almost  continuously,  and  the 
wind  blew  great  gusts  of  sand  into  our  faces,  so  that 
we  were  obliged  to  shut  our  eyes,  and  Mr.  Parsons 
just  gave  Daisy  the  lines,  and  told  her  to  go  home. 
And  she  came;  in  all  the  rush  and  roar  and  fright- 
fulness  of  it,  she  guided  herself  around  other  car- 
riages, and  the  teams  that  we  met;  and  just  as  we 
reached  the  barn,  and  drove  in,  and  the  great  doors 
swung  shut,  Daisy  turned  her  head,  and,  looking 
back  at  us,  laughed.  It  was  not  a  neigh  uor  a 
whinney,  but  as  clear  and  hearty  a  laugh  as  any 
human  being  could  give.  And  I  promised  her  then 
that  a  horse  that  could  bring  us  home  in  such  a 
storm  as  that,  and  then  would  laugh  to  think  she  had 
got  us  home  in  time,  should  never  be  sold.  Good, 
trusty  Daisy ! "  Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

Vermont,  Fulton  Co.,  111. 

Thank  you.  my  friend,  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  these  faitliftil  dumb  liiules  of  ours.  I 
have  seen  iiorses  tliat  showed  a  good  deal  of 
the  faithfulness  which  you  bring  out  so  viv- 
idly, though  perhaps  not  in  (jiiite  so  marked 
a  degree.  No  wonder  your  friend  wouldn't 
sell  Daisy  for  money.  1  wonder  if  all  of  us 
apjireciate  the  good'  faithful  old  horses  we 
have  about  tis.  I  know  there  is  one  down  in 
our  stable  tliat  money  couldn't  l)iiy. 
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THE   DISCOVERY  OP   SILK. 

COMPILED  AND  WKITTKN   BY  MISS   NELLIE   LINCOLN 

KOSSITER,  I'KACTICAL    SILK  -  CULTURIST, 

6054  VINE  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA,   r.\. 

Conclusion. 
/  /  T  WAS  opposed  to  this  project,  which  could 
%  fc;^    never  please  me;  hut  the  king-  had  alreadj- 
^L    taken  a  fancy  to  it,  and  all  that  I  said  and 
'^    could    say   was    in    vain.    His    objections, 
which  he  candidly  states,  related,  however, 
not  exclusively  to  silk-manufactures,  but  were  in- 
tended to  check  the  growing-  luxury.     I   dwelt," 
says  he  with  his  characteristic  candor,  "  upon  this 
subject  as  much  as  I  could,  to  impress  the  more  the 
king  with  my  opinion;  but  I  was  unable  to  convince 
him.    '  Are  these  all  the  good  reasons  that  you  can 
bring-  forward?'  Henry  said.    '  I  would  rather  beat 
the  king  of  Spain  in  thi-ee  regular  battles,  than  be 
obliged  to  fight  against  all    the  gentlemen  of  the 
gown,  all  the  scribblers,  and  fine  gentlemen,  with 
their   wives   and  daughtei-s,  which  you  will   raise 
against  me,  by  your  admirable  regulations.' 

"  '  Your  Majesty  is  determined  upon  it,'  quoth  I, 
'  and  I  will  say  no  more  about  the  matter;  but  time 
and  experience  will  convince  you  that  France  is  not 
made  for  trappings  and  finery.'  " 

How  much  would  Sully  now  be  astonished,  could 
he  behold  the  evidence  of  his  mistake,  and  of  the 
foresight  of  his  royal  master!  Instead  of  continu- 
ing to  pay  to  foreign  merchants  four  millions  of 
trancs  annually  for  silk,  the  French  di-aw  many  mil- 
lions from  their  ancient  suppliers,  and  enrich  them- 
selves in  proportion. 

In  subsequent  times,  and  especially  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  silk-manufactures  became  so 
numerous,  through  the  fostering  protection  of  Col- 
bert, that  they  have  been,  down  to  1828,  the  most 
productive  source  of  the  wealth  of  France.  The 
annual  pi-oflts  from  this  single  branch  of  industry, 
in  France,  are  estimated  at  forty  millions  of  fiorins, 
of  which  a  tenth  is  dei-ived  from  the  production  of 
the  raw  material,  and  the  remainder  from  the  man- 
ufacture. According  to  the  most  recent  statistical 
data,  that  kingdom  derives,  from  the  production  of 
silk,  in  the  twelve  departments  where  it  is  attended 
to,  23,560,000  francs  per  annum,  and  S4,0U(i,Uliii  francs 
from  the  fabrication;  and,  consequently,  the  capital 
which  is  brought  into  circulation,  in  both  ways, 
amounts  to  107,560,000  francs. 

England  beheld,  with  no  small  degree  of  jealousy, 
the  prodigious  plantations  of  mulberry-trees  in 
France,  the  increasing  production  of  silk-manufac- 
tures. James  1.  accordingly  endeavored  to  intro- 
duce this  industry  into  his  own  kingdom;  and,  in 
1608,  a  most  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the  British 
public,  in  regard  to  the  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  the  planting  of  mulberry-trees;  but, 
nothing  was  done,  and  only  as  late  as  1820  was  this 
subject  seriously  taken  up;  some  inconsiderable  ex- 
periments having  suflHciently  established  the  fact 
that  these  trees,  and  the  precious  insects  which  teed 
upon  them,  thrive  as  well  in  England  as  in  France. 
But,  long  before  that  epoch,  silk-manufactures  had 
flourished,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  England,  the 
raw  silk  being  imported  from  Italy.  There  existed 
already,  in  1629,  so  many  of  these  establishments  in 
London,  that  the  weavers  of  the  city  and  of  the 
environs  were  divided  into  corporations;  and  in 
1661,  the  individuals  which  composed  them  were 
more  than  40,000  in  number.    The  revocation  of  the 


edict  of  Nantz,  in  1685,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
future  progress  of  this  industry— the  most  skillful 
French  weavers  having  taken  refuge  in  England. 
Next  to  this  cause  of  the  I'apid  progi-ess  of  this 
manufacture,  must  be  mentioned  the  silk-machine 
erected  at  Derby,  in  1719.  The  reputation  of  the 
English  fabrics  increased,  at  length,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that,  even  in  Italy,  as  it  is  stated  in  Keyser's 
Travels,  English  silks  commanded  a  higher  price 
than  the  Italian. 


ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  JAPAN. 

BY   THE  LITTLE  GIRL    WHO    GAVE  US  THE  PICTURE 
OF  THE  PALANQUIN  ON  PAGE  127. 

a  EAR  MR.   ROOT:— Many,  many  thanks  for 
sending  the  things  you  promised.    The  book 
is  very  interesting.    I  enjoyed  reading  it  very 
1  much,  and  the  knife  is  in  constant  use. 

I  The    Japanese    have  a  flower-show    several 

j  evenings  each  mouth.    They  are  ten  days  apart,  be- 
ginning on  the  9th.    They  are  very  interesting,  and 
I  we  like  to  go  to  them  very  much.    They  are  usually 
!  on  some  principal  street,  and  are  always  accom- 
!  panied  by  various  stalls  containing  toys,  hairpins, 
1  combs,  cakes,  nicknacks,  and  sundry  articles,  which 
j  attract  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  children. 
j      The  flowers  are  arranged  \ery  tastily  on  shelves. 
Sometimes  there  are  little  arbors  in  the  shape  of 
houses,  boats,  etc.    Daisies  are  often  arranged  on  a 
j  large  flat  board.     Here    you   can    get   magnolias, 
I  chrysanthemums,  camelias,  poppies,  cowslips,  ver- 
I  benas,  hydrangias,  roses,  and  almost  any  flower  you 
may  wish.    All  the  year  round  you  can  get  some 
flowers;    for  instance,  in  the  spring  you  can  get 
magnolias,  and  blossoms;  in  the  summer,  verbenas, 
cowslips,  daisies,  roses,  and  such  like;  in  autumn, 
poppies,  hydrangias,  dahlias,  etc. ;    and  in  winter, 
chrysanthemums,  pretty  grasses,  small  plants,  etc., 
so  that  all  the  year  i-ound  you  can  get  something. 

Besides  these  small  flowers  and  shrubs  you  can 
get  large  trees ;  pine,  maple,  and  evergreen  are  the 
most  common;  but  you  can  get  willows,  fruit,  and 
other  trees.  It  is  a  busy  scene  at  about  ten  o'clock 
p.  M.  Every  one  is  stirring  about ;  nearly  every 
person  has  some  flower  or  plant,  and  every  child 
has  a  little  toy  or  bag  of  cakes.  The  stall-keepers 
cry  out  their  wares,  and  beg  the  dannasama, 
(master)  to  buy  them,  for  they  will  sell  them  "  tiso 
yasiiku"  (very  cheap);  but  though  they  invariably 
saj'  so,  they  very  seldom  carrj'  out  their  "very 
cheap,"  but,  instead,  ask  twice  the  proper  price. 

I  will  tell  you,  that  ijalanquins  are  not  used  all 
over  the  country  noy.\  Here  in  Tokio  it  is  a  rare 
sight  to  see  a  lady  or  gentleman  in  one ;  but  in  the 
country  they  are  common.  In  Tokio  they  use,  in- 
stead, a  two-wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  a  man.  They 
are  called  "  jinukishaw."  A  man  will  pull  you  three 
miles,  running  all  the  way,  and  back  again,  for  18 
sen,  and  he  would  take  you  two  miles  and  back  for 
12  sen. 

I  will  answer  your  question  about  the  singers,  and 
tell  you  they  are  a  piece  of  bamboo  and  a  small 
whalebone,  which  causes  the  singing,  when  the  wind 
blows.    This  is  attached  to  the  kite. 

Ada  Kreckeb. 
Tokio,  Japan,  April  24,  1884. 

Thank  you.  friend  Ada,  for  your  kind  de- 
scrix^tion  of  the  queer  ways  of  our  cousins 
away  off  there  in  Japan. 
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Every  girl  or  boy.  under  15  years  of 
ape.  who  writes  a  letter  for  this  depart- 
ment, CONTAINING  SOME  VALUABLE  FACT, 
NOT  GRNKRALLY  KNOWN.  ON  BEES  O't  OTHER 
MATTERS.  Will  receive  one  of  David  Cook's 
excellent  five-cent  Sunday-school  books. 
Many  of  these  books  contain  the  same 
matter  that  you  find  in  Siinday-sohool 
books  costing  from  Sl.OO  to  81.50.    If  you 

, ^^j  —   t     ,^_      'e  us  the 

-je  same 

twice.  We  have  now  in  stock,  six  different 
hooks,  as  follows:  Silver  Keys,  Sheer  Oft, 
The  Giant  Killer,  The  Roby  Family,  Res- 
cuedlfiom  Egypt,  and  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar- 
Room. 


'■  A  chiel's  amang  ye  takin"  notes; 
An'  faith,  he'll  prent  it." 


SEEE  Ave  are,  little  friends,  in  the 
midst  of  l)ees.  honey,  clover-blossoms, 
strawl)erries,  and  Mowers.  Speaking 
of  strawberries  reminds  me  tliat  they 
are  what  I  take  for  medicine.  Don't 
you  all  think  strawberries  are  good  med- 
icine ?  I  do.  You  see,  when  so  many 
clerks  kept  coming  to  me  with  so  many 
questions  from  morning  to  night,  all  day 
long,  I  used  to  get  kind  o"  confused  some- 
times. For  instance,  when  1  would  be  dic- 
tating a  letter  to  some  of  you  for  the  short- 
hand writer,  one  of  the  book-keepers  would 
want  to  know  about  some  letter  ;  then  the 
express  clerk  would  come  and  want  to  know 
what  this  man  wanted.  lie  just  says  he 
wants  ••  skeps.'""  Then  some  other'  man 
writes  that  he  wants  a  bee-hive  with  ''  slides  '' 
in  it.  I  would  tell  one  of  them,  that  if  a 
man  asked  for  a  skep  he  meant  a  hive,  and 
that  the  other  fellow  meant  movable  frames. 
Then  somebody  would  say  that  they  wanted 
more  wax  in  the  wax-room  ;  some  more  tin 
in  the  tin-room  ;  some  more  twine  in  the 
sample-room,  and  some  more  paper  in  the 
press-room  ;  and  pretty  soon  I  had  forgotten 
where  I  left  otf,  and  tlie  st(M-y  I  was  dictat- 
ing, and  then  my  head  would  feel  kind  o' 
twisted  like  ;  and  after  a  while  I  wanted  to 
go  outdoors  and  get  out  among  the  bee-hives; 
but  the  purple  basket  was  full  of  letters  that 
must  be  answered  immediately.  One  man 
wanted  his  money  back,  because  he  could 
not  wait  any  longer.  ^Vnother  one  said  our 
clerks  had  written  him  three  times  that  his 
hives  should  go  next  week.  Then  the  boy 
from  the  station  brought  in  three  telegrams, 
to  be  answered  at  once. 

Well,  the  folks  said  I  would  get  sick  if  I 
worked  so  many  hours,  and  had  so  many 
cares ;  but  I  told  them,  that  if  they  would 
give  me  plenty  of  nice  strawberries,  some 
nice  bread  and  butter,  and  a  pitcher  of  milk, 
I  would  not  get  sick.  So  tliey  did,  and  now 
there  is  plenty  of  wax  in  the  wax-room,  tin 
in  the  tin-room,  and  ever  so  manv  tons  of 


paper  in  the  press-room  ;  the  clerks'  ques- 
tions have  all  been  answered,  and  the  man 
who  wanted  his  money  back  was  written  to 
that  his  goods  were  all  shipped  the  dayl)efore, 
audi  am  feeling  real  well,  and  hai)pier  than 
I  have  any  riglit  to  this  bright  June  after- 
noon. 

Now  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  go  and 
see  if  that  was  so,  that  the  clerks  had  written 
to  a  man  that  his  goods  would  go  three  times 
''  next  week.'"  1  am  really  afraid  that  he  is 
at  least  partially  right  about  it ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  was  not  because  they  meant  to 
deceive  him  in  the  least. 

SEVEN    LOST    OUT   OP    24. 

Pa  boug-ht  24  hives  of  bees  in  the  fall,  but  the 
winter  has  been  so  severe  that  7  of  them  died.  Pa 
makes  bee-candy  out  of  white  sugar,  and  feeds  it  to 
the  bees.  Cyntha  Weese,  age  10. 

Lynn,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Michig-an,  March  '2, 1884. 

EVA'S    REPORT. 

My  pa  has  93  swarms  of  bees.  He  took  100  swarms 
out  alive  this  spring.  We  bought  a  barrel  of  sugar 
to  feed  the  bees.  They  have  gathered  some  honej' 
this  spring  from  the  apple-blossoms. 

Eva  Farrington. 

Strawberry  Point,  Clayton  Co.,  la..  May  26,  1884. 

A  DUCK-CREEK  BEE-KEEPER. 

I  have  one  colony  of  bees,  my  mother  has  one,  and 
my  father  has  five.  I  live  in  the  oil  region,  on  Duck- 
Creek  valley.  I  have  two  brothers  and  one  sister. 
Father  sent  to  Maryland  and  got  two  swarms  of  al- 
bino bees,  and  received  them  on  the  fourth  day  of 
July.    This  spring  one  swarm  died. 

A  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

I  will  inclose  a  recipe  for  djspepsia.  It  has  cured 
my  father.  I  think  ever.vbod.v  should  know  it.  One- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  warm 
water,  to  be  taken  before  breakfast. 

S.  H.  Patox,  age  10. 

Mackburg,  Ohio,  May  23, 1884. 

MY  OLD  HOME. 

Three  years  ago  mj-  mother  and  I  moved  to  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  from  my  pleasant  old  home  in  Guilford, 
Medina  Co.,  Ohio.  It  was  the  nicest  place  I  ever 
saw.  I  used  to  go  fishing  with  my  little  cousins 
Eddie  and  Henry.  J  used  to  think  it  was  the  nicest 
thing  in  the  world,  when  Uncle  Peter  used  to  climb 
the  chestnut-trees  and  shake  the  bright  brown  nuts 
off,  and  my  cousins  and  I  pick  them  up  "on  halves; " 
and  what  nice  times  we  used  to  have  making  mai)le 
sugar  and  molasses!  We  used  the  old  horse  and 
sled,  and  gathered  the  nice  sweet  sugar-water. 

C.  W.  Locker. 

Wakarusa,  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  May  17,  1884. 


BEE-STINGS  FOR   SALT-RHEUM,   ETC. 

We  had  42  stands  of  bees  last  spring,  and  got  ;?250 
lbs.  of  honey,  and  sold  a  good  deal  of  it.  I  make 
section  boxes,  and  help  mamma  nail  frames  for  the 
hives.  I  do  not  like  extracted  honey  so  well  as  the 
section  honey.  The  section  honey  is  prettier  than 
the  extracted.  Every  summer  papa  takes  honey  to 
Bradford  and  Buda,  and  has  a  real  long  ride.  He 
keeps  his  bees  in  the  cellar  in  winter;  he  has  it 
pretty  lull,  with  the  other  things.  Our  cellar  never 
freezes. 

Mamma  has  salt-rheum  a  good  deal,  and  has 
found  that  bee-stings  will  cure  it.  In  the  suinnier 
she  works  with    the    Ix-cs  a  good   deal    ol   tlic   time. 
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and  has  a  girl  to  do  the  housework;  but  in  winter 
the  salt-rheum  comes  out,  and  then  she  g-oosdown  in 
the  ccllt.r  und  lets  a  bee  sting-  her.  Papa  and  Mr. 
Thompson  made  their  own  hives  until  last  fall, 
when  there  was  a  tornado  that  blew  the  windmill 
down  which  ran  the  saw,  and  now  they  have  to  buy 
them  already  sawed.  Papa  has  a  lot  of  material  in 
our  back  room.  There  is  a  lot  of  dead  bees  on  the 
cellar  floor.  Maude  Morris,  age  9. 

Ti'skilwa,  111.,  March  1, 1884. 

Very  good,  Maude.  We  are  glad  to  get  the 
valuable  facts  you  furnish  in  regard  to  bee- 
stings for  the  cure  of  diseases.  We  are  very 
sorry  that  your  wind-mill  blew  down ;  but  I 
suppose  a  tornado  is  too  much  for  even  the 
best-behaved  wind-mills. 


ASA'S   RED-STAR  APIARY. 

My  pa  has  19  stands  of  bees.  I  have  4  stands.  I 
painted  a  red  star  on  each  of  them,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  pa's,  and  I  call  it  the  "  Star 
Apiary."  Asa  Wright,  age  10. 

Reagan,  Falls  Co.,  Texas,  Feb.  29, 1884. 


MAKING  HIVES  BY  HORSE-POWER. 

Pa  has  50  stands  of  Italian  bees.  They  have  win- 
tered well.  Pa  has  his  bees  packed  in  chaff.  He 
has  a  little  horse-power  that  runs  a  circular  saw, 
that  he  uses  to  make  his  bee-hives.  He  is  making 
chaff  hives  now  for  his  bees  next  summer. 

Mary  L.  Sesleh,  age  9. 

High  House,  Pa.,  Feb.  29, 18S4. 


georgie's  letter  verbatim. 
WE-HAvE-SomE-BEEsJ-I-H  ave-SeE.v-tHe-qUEEn 
-ShE-Is  i.oNGEE-t-HaN-T  H  E-WoEKEr-I-H  aVe-A 

PeT-GaT-^MoSES-tHKE-vEaRS-oLD-nd-PLsEnD- 
— ME-sHeEE-ofF  GEoHGiK  RoUSE 

Now  I  suppose  Georgie  is  tVcliii,^;  l);ully  l)e- 
cause  lie  doesn't  get  a  book  accovdiiig  to  our 
promise;  but,  dear  little  friends,  how  can 
we  send  him  a  l)Ook  when  we  haven't  an 
idea  where  in  the  world  to  send  itV  You 
see,  he  doesn't  tell  where  he  lives,  "  nor 
nothing."  Tell  us  where  you  live,  Georgie, 
and  we  will  send  the  book. 


HOW   TO    raise  celery,   ETC. 

As  I  found  out  how  to  plant  celery,  thyme,  and 
sweet  majoram,  I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  the 
juveniles  how  to  plant  all  such  light  seed  as  those. 
Well,  they  require  scarcely  any  covering  at  all;  and 
when  the  ground  is  fine,  and  not  too  dry,  sowing  on 
the  surface,  and  gently  pressing  down  with  a  board, 
is  sufficient.  Mary  M.  Graham. 

Homer  City,  Ind.  Co.,  Pa.,  March  3,  18*;3. 


BERTIE  TELLS   HOW  HIS    FATHER  MOVED  THE  BEES 
SUCCESSFULLY. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  tried  to  write  a  letter 
for  a  paper.  My  father  has  about  1.50  swarms  of 
bees ;  part  of  them  are  Italians.  He  moved  our  bees 
last  October  to  Highland,  a  small  place  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson  River,  near  New  York.  There 
are  great  quantities  of  fruit  raised  there.  When  pa 
moved  his  bees  they  went  splendidly.  He  closed 
the  entrance  and  gave  them  ventilation  from  the 
top.  He  went  in  the  car  with  them.  My  brother 
and  I  helped  him  take  care  of  them  last  summer. 
Pa  got  about  three  tons  of  honey  last  year. 

Bertie  Alexander. 

Camden,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1884. 


magazines  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Do  please  tell  us,  through  Gleanings,  where 
those  two  magazines  are  published,  and  at  how 
much  per  year,  that  you  speak  of  in  March  Glean- 
ings, page  173— Blue  Eyes  and  Caddie.  They  are 
novel  names  for  magazines,  and  I  am  just  going  to 
tease  pa  to  take  them  for  me.  I  know  they  will  be 
full  of  fun.    I  wish  I  had  a  book. 

Oberlin,  O.,  March  4, 1884.  Ruby  Jones. 

Why,  bless  your  heart,  my  little  friend 
Euby,  Blue  Eyes  and  Caddy  aren't  maga- 
zines at  all ;  they  are  just  live  little  girls. 
May  be  some  day  they  will  publish  a  mag- 
azine, they  two  together,  and  I  suppose  it 
would  likely  be  a  little-girls'  magazine  too. 
The  magazine  I  was  talking  about  is  T.  S. 
Arthur's,  and  this  is  the  one  that  Caddie 
and  Blue  Eyes  are  fond  of  reading. 


are  bees  always  trying  to  sting  some  one? 

My  grandpa  has  five  colonies  of  bees,  and  I  got 
stung  twice  last  summer.  I  like  bees,  only  they 
are  always  trying  to  sting  some  one.  I  am  afraid 
of  them.  I  have  run  a  long  way  for  grandpa  to  hive 
a  swarm  of  bees.  Martha  Baker,  age  13. 

Vail,  Iowa,  Feb.  28,  1884. 

Friend  Martha,  I  am  afraid  that  is  just  a 
little  bit  of  a  slander  on  our  friends  the  bees. 
Bees  sometimes  get  naughty,  like  children, 
and  then  they  seem  to  delight  in  making 
trouble  and  getting  into  quarrels.  Do  you 
know  what  makes  them  naughty  V  It  is 
leaving  honey  around  so  they  get  a  chance 
to  steal ;  and'wlien  they  get  to  stealing  they 
get  unliappv,  just  as 'folks  do  when  they 
steal,  and  tlieu  tliey  go  buzzing  around,  cross 
and  cral)be(l,  instead  of  working  in  the 
lields  with  a  merry,  happy  luim.  So  if  you 
doift  want  them  around  trying  to  sting 
somebody,  don't  tempt  them  to  bad  liabits 
by  having  honey  daubed  about. 


the  old-fogy  bee-keepers,  etc. 

I  am  a  small  boy,  though  I  am  11  years  old,  and 
I  like  to  read  your  paper,  and  see  how  many  little 
girls  and  boys  Avrite  to  you.  My  grandfather  and 
one  of  mj'  uncles,  and  my  father,  have  about  200 
stands  of  bees ;  they  are  all  old-fogies  but  my  father ; 
he  uses  the  Simplicity-Langstroth.  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question.  In  opening  a  hive  yesterday,  the 
two  back  frames  were  full  of  honey  that  was 
smeared  over  with  some  milky-white  substance. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is  ?  John  W.  Rouse. 

Shepard,  111.,  Feb.  28,  1884. 

Now,  John,  aren't  you  a  little  rough  on 
your  grandfather  and  uncleV  It  seems  to 
me  tliev  are  not  very  old  fogies,  if  they 
count  their  colonies  by  the  hundreds.  May 
by  they  will  ''  go  for"  you  when  they  come 
to  see  "yoiu-  letter  in  print.— Your  question 
is  almost  a  stumper.  I  do  not  know  what 
there  should  be  in  a  bee-hive  that  is  milky 
white,  unless  it  is  brood  that  is  almost  ready 
to  cap  over ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  would 
hardlv  answer  to  your  description.  If  any- 
body had  been  cutting  out  the  drone-brood, 
it  might  be  that  the  milky  juice  ran  out  on 
to  the  honey.  But  as  you  describe  it,  this 
was  found  when  the  hive  was  tirst  opened. 
Perliai>s  your  father  can  give  us  some  mt)re 
liglit  on  the  subject. 
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BEES   HANGING   OUT  IN  THE  RAIN. 

My  pa  has  13  hives,  all  working-  nicely.  We  take 
Gleanings.  It  is  raining- to-day.  Some  of  our  bees 
were  out  to-day,  and  got  so  wet  they  could  hardly 
crawl.  I  saw  a  worker  chasing  a  drone;  it  was  real 
funny  to  see  him.  Harry  Reavis. 

Itasca,  Te.\-.,  June  3,1884. 

I  believe,  Harry,  that  modern  bee  culture 
dispenses  with  lianging  out,  or,  at  least, 
pretty  much  all  of  it,  unless  the  weather 
should  be  extremely  sultry,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  not  gathering  much.  I,  too,  have 
known  ])ees  to  cluster  outside  on  the  old- 
fashioned  box  hives,  so  long  that  they  got 
drenched  during  heavy  storms,  and  died.  I 
presume  the  occasion  of  it  was,  that  they 
had  got  their  hive  conii>letely  tilled,  and  their 
owner  gave  them  no  more  room,  I  hope  no 
one  ^\■ho  reads  this  will  be  guilty  of  any  such 
wastefulness  ;  not  only  because" of  the  loss  of 
honey,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  little  bees 
that  had  no  home  big  enough  to  shelter  them. 

HOW  long  will  a  swarm   hang  if  not   cared 

FOR? 

Pa  had  3  swarms  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  fall  he 
had  14,  and  the  first  one  went  off;  2  of  them  were  so 
weak  he  had  to  take  them  up;  but  as  he  had  only 
box  hives,  he  could  not  transfer  them.  We  did  not 
sell  much  honey,  for  it  was  a  poor  honey  season. 
Last  fall  a  small  swarm  of  bees  came  and  alighted 
in  one  of  our  trees,  and  they  were  up  so  very  high, 
and  there  were  so  few  of  them,  that  we  did  not  do 
any  thing  with  them.  They  stayed  right  there, 
scarcely  any  of  them  leaving,  until  they  eitlier 
starved  to  death  or  froze. 

Katie  L.  Swan,  age  13. 

St.  Catherine,  Linn  Co.,  Mo. 

Friend  Katie,  you  have  furnished  us  a  val- 
uable fact.  I  know  swarms  sometimes  build 
combs,  and  store  honey  right  where  they 
clustered,  if  not  taken  down  and  hived;  and 
if  they  should  come  out  late  in  the  season, 
when  no  honey  Avas  to  be  gathered,  I  pre- 
sume they  might  starve,  just  as  you  say 
yours  did.  Were  you  not  sorry  for  the  poor 
little  homeless  fellowsV 


a  pole,  by  putting  a  dark-colored  stocking  on  the 
pole,  and  so  we  tried  it.  I  had  ii  cents  for  each 
swarm  I  caught;  I  think  it  a  very  nice  plan. 

Papa  is  fond  of  his  colts,  and  has  some  pretty 
ones.  I  help  him  water  and  take  care  of  them.  One 
is  mine.  His  name  is  Rob  Roy.  I  can  drive  him  in 
a  sleigh.  He  is  two  years  old.  I  have  got  a  trio  of 
Seabrights;  they  are  spotted  gold  and  black;  one 
has  begun  to  lay;  has  laid  six  eggs.  I  have  a  black 
kittle;  I  call  his  name  Blackie,  and  I  like  him,  he  is 
so  cunning.  Abbey  E.  Free.man,  age  14. 

Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Feb.  27,  ISW. 


A     LETTER     FROM     ONE     OF     OUR     NEW-HAMPSHIRE 
JUVENILES. 

I  know  how  to  pity  the  little  girl  who  got  stung  on 
her  ear,  for  I  got  stung  on  my  tongue  by  eating 
honey  that  had  a  sting  in  it.  It  was  one  day  in  the 
summer  when  we  were  taking  out  honey. 

We  had  good  luck  with  our  bees  last  summer;  put 
lit  swarms  into  the  cellar.  I  like  to  watch  the  bees 
bring  in  pollen  and  honey,  they  look  so  pretty.  My 
swarm  gave  me  one  new  swarm  and  76  lbs.  of  honey. 
I  sold  my  honey  for  25  cts.  per  lb.,  and  it  brought 
me  $19.00,  and  I  sold  my  new  swarm  for  $.5.00,  and 
so  I  received  from  my  one  swarm  of  bees  .1S24.00,  and 
have  got  my  old  swarm  now. 

We  raised  some  buckwheat  last  summer,  and  the 
bees  worked  on  it;  it  was  full  of  bees.  We  could  see 
them  flying  back  and  loi-th  laden  with  pollen  and 
honey.  We  raised  a  good  deal  of  white  and  alsike 
clover,  and  the  bees  got  a  good  deal  of  honey  from 
that.  We  cut  out  a  number  of  queen-cells  last  sum- 
mer, and  in  one  of  them  we  heard  the  queen  making 
a  little  noise,  aud  so  I  took  it  and  put  it  in  a  box 
with  some  bees,  and  kept  them  in  the  house,  and 
the  queen  hatched,  and  we  put  it  into  a  hive. 

I  i-ead  in  the  Jitventle  about  catching  swarms  on 


TWIN  LETTERS  FROM  TWIN  BEE-KEEPERS. 

M  Y  PA  Has  1  sWarM  oF  BEEs.  ThEy 
LI  Ton  a  Ti?EE  ClOse  by  ThE  hOuSe. 
WHEN  Pa  VaME  tO  DiNNER  He  hIved 
THEM.  1  HAVE  .1  tWIx  SisTeK.  gnE 
WaNt^'  To  wEit£  SOmK  Too-  is  thiS 
wORJ'if  A  BoOKV  Ora  PRiEd. 

WE  liKe  our  BEEs',  but  tHEY  builT 

thEIr  CoMbS  across  the  fraMes.  Pa 

WAxTs'  TO  Know  W/f  EthER  it  caa-bE 

straIghteneZ>.     ora  And  /  read  i^  the 

I  FIRST  rEAdeR.  "^'E  are  six  yEaRs  OLD- 

CoRa  Tried. 

moNtPeLiER,    OHIO. 

HOW  EDWARD  HIVED  THE  SWARM  WHEN  THE  HIRED 
MAN   WAS  AFRAID. 

Last  summer  it  was  my  work  to  watch  the  bees, 
to  see  if  they  would  swarm.  One  daj-  pa  and  ma 
and  my  two  older  brothers  were  gone  away,  and  the 
bees  swarmed,  and  I  ran  aud  told  the  hired  man, 
but  he  was  awful  afraid  of  bees ;  but  he  put  on  a 
veil,  and  then  he  got  them  off  the  tree,  and  he  and  I 
hived  them,  and  they  did  well.  I  have  a  little  brother 
3''2  years  old.  He  likes  to  fire  up  the  smoker  for  Pa. 
I  have  only  one  sister;  she  is  9  years  old.  She  likes 
honey  and  so  do  I.        Edward  J.  Shaver,  age  II. 

JACOB'S  REPORT. 

Pa  has  lots  of  bee  books  and  papers,  and  I  like  to 
read  them.  He  got  a  bee-hive  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Por- 
ter, of  Charlottesville,  and  he  thinks  of  trying  one 
hive  on  Mr.  Heddon's  plan,  and  see  which  he  likes 
best.  We  got  lots  of  honey  last  year,  and  nearly  all 
in  1-lb.  sections.  Pa  sold  all  the  honey  he  had  to 
spare,  at  20  cts.  a  i>ound,  and  could  sell  more  if  he 
had  it.  We  did  not  have  any  bees  to  gooff  in  the 
woods.  Pa  won't  let  us  make  a  noise  with  pans  and 
horns,  as  some  people  do  when  the  bees  swarm.  He 
;  says  he  doesn't  want  them  scared  off. 

J.\coB  D.  Shaver,  age  12. 

AND  STILL  another  REPORT  FROM  THE  SHAVER 
1  FAMILY. 

I  read  Gleanings,  but  have  not  seen  any  names 

in  it  from  this  countj',  so  I  thought  I  would  write 

j  and  tell  you  about  our  bees.    Pa  looked  at   all  his 

j  bees  a  lew  days  ago,  and  he  says  that,  so  far,  they 

j  have  wintered  finely.     He  winters  on  the  summer 

I  stands,  with  corn-fodder  around  them.    Pa  has  all 

his    bees    in    Langstrotli     hives    except    3.      They 

swarmed  so  much  last  summer  that  he  did  not  have 

enough  hives,  so  he  put  3  swarms  in  old-fashioned 

beehives;    he  will  transfer  them  next  spring  into 

other  hives.    Pa  talks  of  building  a  shop  next  tall, 

then  I  can  help  make  hives. 

Samuel  W.  Shavf.r,  age  14. 
North  River.  Va.,  Feb.  29.  I8.S4. 
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HUNGRY  BEES. 

We  had  a  swarm  oi'  bees  about  a  month  ago,  but 
they  wcut  back  in  the  hive,  and  the  next  day  they 
were  all  dead.  Pa  said  they  were  hungry.  He  had 
a  good  many  bees  last  fall,  but  he  robbed  them  so 
close  that  about  ten  of  them  have  died. 

Lizzie  Johnson,  age  6. 

Thomas  Hill,  Randolph  Co.,  Mo.,  May  3, 1884. 

Lizzie,  I  ratlier  tliinlv  your  pa  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head,  and  I  am  afiaid  tliat  a  ^ooi^i  ti^^^il 
of  tlie  unseasonable  swanninf>-  out  and  otlier 
tricks  that  puzzle  us  are  caused  by  the  bees 
beino-  hungry.  The  swarm  you  mention  came 
out  because  they  were  starving,  and  your 
pa  should  have  taken  this  as  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress, and  fed  them  l)ef ore  they  died.  Itnever 
pays  to  let  bees  go  hungry;  and  just  now, 
when  fruit-blossoms  are  over  in  many  places, 
is  the  time  to  be  on  the  watch. 


who  does  like  it.    There  is  no  Sabbath-school  here 
now,  but  soon  will  be.         Archie  Bamar,  age  12. 
Wartrace,  Bedford  Co.,  Tenn.,  March  11, 1884. 


ONE  OF  THE  JUVENILES  FURNISHES  A  LETTER  FOR 
BLASTED  HOPES. 

We  noticed  in  Gleanings  you  wanted  reports  of 
failures.  We  commenced  the  spring  of  1883  with 
four  hives;  they  had  increased  to  8,  but  they  have 
gone  down  to  6,  and  two  of  them  are  very  weak. 
The  dead  bees  had  closed  up  the  entrance  of  one 
hive,  and  the  rest  of  them  had  almost  all  smothered ; 
the  queen  is  still  alive.  We  bring  them  into  the 
house  at  night,  to  keep  them  warm.  We  got  no 
honey,  and  we  fed  .50  lbs.  of  sugar. 

Lizzie  B.  Paul,  age  11. 
Penn  Run,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.,  April  1, 1884. 


A   COUPLE   OF    LITTLE     LETTERS   FROM    A     BROTHER 
AND  SISTER. 

My  pa  has  52  colonies  of  bees.  They  all  wintered 
well  but  three.  I  help  him  make  foundation.  Pa 
made  a  bee-house  this  spring.  I  wire  frames.  We 
have  a  little  colt  and  7  little  pigs.  Ma  has  45  little 
chickens  and  5  little  turkeys.    I  have  3  pigeons. 

Willie  Bolton,  ageO. 

I  am  a  little  girl  T  years  old.  I  go  to  school.  I 
read  in  the  First  Reader.  My  sister  and  I  have  a 
playhouse.    We  have  a  canary  bird. 

Stanley,  O.,  May  22, 1884.  Elva  Bolton. 


A   MINNESOTA  LETTER. 

Father  has  about  150  swarms  of  bees.  He  lost  a 
great  many  last  winter,  but  now  he  is  buying  quite 
a  good  many  more.  He  made  a  dovetailing  machine 
last  winter,  and  it  works  nicely.  I  am  going  to  put 
up  sections  this  summer.  I  do  not  go  to  school  now. 
We  have  a  dog,  3  cats,  22  hens,  32  small  chickens,  a 
cow,  a  calf,  and  2  horses.  Father  liad  to  feed  the 
bees  this  spring,  for  this  is  a  cold,  backward  season, 
and  it  is  raining  all  the  time  now,  and  they  can  not 
gather  any  thing.  Jewell  Taylor. 

Forestville,  Minn. 

how    ARCHIE'S    PAPA    GOT    OVER    THE    BEE-FEVER. 

My  papa  is  a  bee-keeper,  and  has  been  tor  several 
years.  He  took  once  what  many  people  call  bee- 
fever,  and  had  it  about  six  months;  but  one  day  he 
started  to  take  some  honey  from  the  bees,  and  they 
came  near  stinging  him  to  death,  and  he  has  never 
had  the  bee-fever  since.  Pa's  bees  have  wintered 
nicely  so  far.  Last  spring  I  found  some  bees  clean- 
ing out  a  tree,  and  I  thought  the  tree  was  full  of 
honey  till  we  cut  it  down,  and  the  bees  were  just 
cleaning  it  out.    1  do  not  like  tobacco,  nor  anybody 


AN  IMPORTANT  F.4^CT  ON  THE  TOBACCO  QUESTION. 
BY  ONE  OF  THE  JUVENILES. 

Pa  had  12  swarms  of  bees  in  the  fall,  and  now  has 
only  5.  The  rest  have  all  died.  The  bees  did  not 
gather  much  honey  last  summer,  and  pa  had  to  feed 
them  all  winter. 

Willis  Phelps,  who  used  to  live  in  Medina,  O.,  mar- 
ried my  sister.  He  was  very  sick  this  winter,  and 
the  doctor  told  him  to  quit  the  use  of  tobacco,  or  it 
would  kill  him;  and  since,  he  has  not  used  it. 

Ella  Pauls,  age  11. 

Canon  City,  Col.,  March  3, 1?84. 

Well,  Ella,  1  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear 
from  my  old  friend  Willis  Phelps.  It  seems 
to  me  that  almost  anybody  would  give  up 
tobacco  under  such  circumstances,  and  I 
hope  his  experience  may  be  a  warning  to  the 
boys  who  think  of  commencing.  We  send 
you  by  mail  to-day  a  smoker,  which  please 
give  to  friend  Willis,  with  my  respects,  and 
tell  him  it  is  his  so  long  as  he  never  uses 
tobacco. 

a   novel  METHOD   OF  STOPPING   ROBBING. 

My  pa  has  12  swarms  of  bees.  He  lost  all  of  his 
bees  but  two  swarms  three  years  ago  this  winter, 
and  those  were  so  weak  that  a  neighbor's  bees  rob- 
bed them.  The  way  to  stop  robbing  is,  to  mix  yeast 
with  honey,  and  let  them  carry  it  into  their  hive.  It 
will  make  their  honey  run  so  that  they  will  have 
enough  to  do  at  home.  My  pa  does  not  take  Glean- 
ings, but  my  uncle  Sidney  does,  and  we  have  it  to 
read.  I  have  read  the  Story  of  the  Bible  through 
once,  and  ha\'e  got  it  almost  read  through  again. 
Lottie  Wallace,  age  9. 

Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.,  March  G,  1884. 

Friend  Lottie,  it  seems  to  me  that  wovdd 
be  a  little  risky,  would  it  not  V  Some  years 
ago  I  heard  it  mentioned  that  you  could  ruin 
a  colony  of  bees  by  feeding  them  with  yeast, 
for  it  would  set  the  whole  hive  into  a  fer- 
ment, and  make  the  honey  all  boil  out  of  the 
cells.  This  may  be  true ;  but  I  am  some- 
wliat  inclined  to  doubt  it,  because  a  good 
colony  of  bees,  when  strong  and  healthy, 
seem  to  have  the  power  to  stop  fermentation. 
Can  anybody  tell  us  any  more  aV)out  this 
matter  V  

bertha,   and  her  home  in  THE  SWAMP. 

My  pa  commenced  this  spring  with  75  stands  of 
bees;  has  made  15  new  swarms  by  dividing,  which 
makes  CO  altogether.  He  lost  7  swarms  before  the 
new  hives  came.  I  think  the  new  hives  are  very 
nice.  I  put  the  frames  together  while  pa  nails  the 
hives.  I  keep  house  for  him,  for  my  ma  died  when 
I  was  7  months  old,  so  my  pa  has  had  to  raise  me. 
We  live  on  Little  River,  in  the  swamp.  Pa  says  it 
is  the  best  place  for  honey  he  ever  saw.  The  bees 
make  honey  from  the  wampum-bloom  and  elk-vine 
in  the  summer,  and  from  heart's-ease  in  the  fall.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  play  with  Blue  Eyes  and 
Huber.  Bertha  E.  Bates,  age  13. 

New  Madrid,  Mo.,  May  2, 1884. 

I  am  very  sorrv  indeed  to  know  that  any 
of  the  friends  have  lost  bees  in  consequence 
of  tlie  delav  of  hives.  We  thought  tlie  great 
stacks  of  them  that  we  had  put  up  would 
surely  last  during  the  rush.     1  do  not  know 
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what  we  shall  dobiit  make  astillljisft'er  stack, 
and  then  ask  the  t'liendslo  please ()1(1(m-  early 
where  it  is  a  i)()ssil)le  tliin.si'.  Your  little 
letter  makes  me  want  to  go  and  see  you,  for 
I  always  did  like  swamps  ever  since  I  can 
remember  ;  and  during  these  dry  hot  dnsty 
days,  it  seems  just  as  if  a  swamp  by  the 
river,  where  lots  of  honey  is  to  be  found, 
would  be  just  the  nicest  place  one  could 
imagine.  

WHY  WOULDN'T  THE   NEW   SWAKM    O.O    INTO   THEIK 
HIVE? 

My  brother  left  me  to  watch  his  bees  to-day,  to 
see  if  they  would  swarm.  About  an  hour  after  he 
left,  one  hive  started  to  swarm,  and  they  came  out 
and  alighted  all  over  the  g-rass,  then  they  arose  and 
clustered  on  a  branch  of  an  apple-tree.  The.v  were 
hived,  and  a  white  sheet  thi-own  over  them,  and 
every  thing  seemed  all  right;  but  when  my  brother 
came  home  and  looked  at  them  he  found  that  they 
were  all  clustered  on  the  front  of  the  hive,  and  did 
not  go  in  at  all.  So  he  thought  they  had  no  queen, 
and  he  put  them  back  into  the  hive  where  they 
came  out.  The  racks  were  filled  with  foundation. 
Why,  do  you  suppose,  would  they  not  go  in?  He 
had  three  firsts  and  a  second  all  right  this  year  be- 
fore; first  one  swarmed  on  the  17th  of  May. 

M.  A.  Stewakt,  2—6. 

Bowood,  Ontario,  Can.,  May  30, 1884. 

It  was  not  because  they  had  not  a  queen, 
my  little  friend,  for  a  new  swarm  very  often 
gets  up  on  the  outside  of  the  hive  instead  of 
going  in — especially  if  the  weather  is  hot. 
Before  the  swarm  "is  ptit  down  in  front  of 
the  hive,  I  would  shake  off  just  a  few,  say  a 
teacupful,  before  the  entrance;  and  when 
they  begin  buzzing  and  crawling  in,  then 
shake  down  a  few  more  ;  and  after  they  get 
started  Avell,  put  them  all  down.  If  they 
commence  gathering  upon  the  side  of  the 
liive  or  portico,  brush  them  down  with  a 
slender  stick  tliat  won't  hurt  them.  I  like 
a  comb-guide  to  a  frame  the  best  of  any 
thing.  You  can  scrape  them  off  with  tliis, 
or  pat  them  on  their  backs  when  they  loiter 
too  much,  Avithout  hurting  them  or  making 
them  angry.  .\.  good  many  times  they  do 
not  take  to' foundation  at  tirst,  because  "they 
do  not  know  what  it  is  ;  but  if  they  tind  a 
comb  with  some  brood  in  it,  they  get  the 
hang  of  it  very  readily.  We  hived  a  new 
swarm  a  few  days  ago  in  that  Iletherington 
hive  I  described  to  you,  but  they  came  out 
in  a  little  while,  and  clustered.  The  hive 
was  so  near  like  our  ^Simplicity  that  we  had 
but  little  trouble  in  hanging  one  of  our 
frames  tilled  with  brood,  right  in  between 
the  sheets  of  foundation.  They  all  went  to 
work  then,  and  drew  out  the  foundation  in 
splendid  shape.  

HONEY-PLANTS   OF  ARKANSAS,  ETC. 

Last  winter  papa  moved  to  the  mountains.  He 
thinks  it  is  a  good  bee  country.  He  has  12  hives  of 
bees,  all  in  good  order.  In  the  winter  he  found  a 
bee-tree,  and  early  this  spring  ho  and  one  of  the 
neighbors  took  a  hive  and  went  to  cut  it  down.  They 
had  a  "right  smart"  of  honey,  but  the  other  bees 
got  to  robbing  them,  and  papa  stopped  up  the  en- 
trance; but  after  a  while  he  found  there  was  a 
crack  where  they  had  been  going  in,  and  had  eaten 
\]p  all  tl^e  l^oney.    Papa  gave  them  some  more,  and 


they  ate  that  up  too,  and  now  they  have  none,  only 
as  they  gather  it.    They  seem  very  well  satisfied. 
Siniitsoii  honey-plant  grows  here  8  feet  high  in  the 
woods.    Some  basswood  grows  here  in  the  woods. 
LiLLiE  E.  Manuel,  age  11. 
Winslow,  Ark.,  May  31, 1884. 


A  LETTER  FROM   THE    SHORES    OF  LAKE   MICHIGAN. 

We  have  sev^en  swarms  of  bees.  None  died  last 
winter.  They  sting  me  quite  often— I  think  too  oft- 
en for  my  part.  My  sister  Arlie  has  been  stung 
but  two  or  thi-ee  times.  We  have  two  places— one 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  other  two  miles 
west  from  Mears.  The  one  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  four  miles  down  the  beach  to  Pentwa- 
ter;  the  two  places  are  three  miles  apart.  Ma  and 
John  (that  is  the  boy  we  adopted)  stay  on  the  place 
on  the  shoi-e  of  the  lake.  Pa  and  two  hired  men 
stay  on  the  other  place.  I  keep  house  for  them. 
We  go  homo  to  the  place  on  the  lake-shore  every 
Saturday  night. 

I  was  ten  years  old  the  10th  of  last  December.  We 
have  two  horses,  Eliza  and  Curly;  one  cow,  Rosa; 
one  calf.  Bright;  a  dog,  Shep;  a  cat,  Tim,  16  years 
old;  two  doves,  Med  and  George;  a  canary  bird, 
named  Dixie;  a  hen  named  Katy,  a  rooster  named 
Fig.  Edna  Mabel  Graves. 

Pentwater,  Oceana  Co.,  Mich.,  May  13, 1884. 


WILL  A  queen  lay  DRONE-EGGS  IN  WORKER-CELLS? 

Given,  a  brood-frame  with  3  sq.  in.  of  drone  comb 
and  the  rest  worker,  is  a  queen  a  drone-layer  that 
refuses  to  lay  in  any  but  the  drone-cells,  and  when 
put  on  another  frame  finds  her  waj' back  to  the  drone 
comb  immediately? 

I  have  13  young  calves  that  my  girl-baby  calls 
"mj/calfieS;"  Wouldn't  they  malij>  Ruber's  eyes 
"bung  out"  if  he  could  see  them  romping  in  the 
yard?  D.  W.  King,  1—1. 

Maitland,  Holt  Co.,  Mo.,  May  16, 1884. 

A  queen  that  is  failing  will  often  lay  drone 
eggs  in  worker-cells,but  I  believe  never  other- 
wise. In  the  case  you  give  I  should  say  the 
queen  was  played  out,  or  idiotic,  and  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  replace  her  with  a 
good  one.— You  have  just  about  hit  it  on 
lluber,  whose  great  hobby  now  is  "  bossies," 
and  nothing  gives  him  su'cli  enthusiastic  de- 
light as  to  be  carried  out  in  the  fields  among 
the  cows  and  allowed  to  put  his  hand  on 
tlieir  noses.  I  liave  told  him  all  I  know 
about  cows  several  times  already,  but  the 
subject  is  still  of  unfailing  interest. 


CREAM  CAKE,  BY  ONE  OF  THE  JUVENILES. 

Mr.  Fry,  a  neighbor  of  ours,  has  two  stands  of  bees. 
They  got  50  lbs.  of  honey  last  fall.  I  can  wash  the 
dishes,  make  the  beds,  sweep  the  floor,  and  many 
other  things. 

CREAM    CAKK. 

Take  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg,  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  two  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder;  fiavbr  to  taste,  flour 
to  stiffen;  bake  in  layers. 

CREAM. 

Beat  one  egg  and  one-half  cup  sugar  together; 
then  add  one-quarter  cup  of  flour,  wet  with  a  very 
little  milk,  and  stir  this  mixture  into  one-half  pint 
boiling  milk  until  thick;  flavor  to  taste ;  spread  the 
cream  when  cool,  between  the  cakes. 

CoHA  Forney. 

Falls  City,  Richardson  Co.,  Neb.,  March  6,  1884. 
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FIVE   PECKS   OF  DEAD   BEES. 

I  am  S  years  old,  ^nd  I  wire  fiatnes.  I 
helLPeo  Pa  WUh  the  bees  last  sulHIWer,  and 
got  a  good  many  slings.  I  /laVe  one  hire  of 
be-'s.  They  ArE  in  ThE  CrLlaR  with  PA's. 
Oi  y  at»out  ./jve  pecka  oF  96  ColoniES  so 
/'»i  HavE  Died.  W^sAw  *^^e  stfam  rise  in 
CloXJds  fROm  laKe  QiUArio  tliiy  Morning 
w  en  It  was  vpry  coX^^- 


Wnitby.  0/tt.,  Cajiada. 


SpEncer  OrvlS. 
Mac.  3,  1884. 


JOHNS  EXPERIENCE  IN  QUEEN-REARING,  ETC. 

Last  summei- 1  helped  pa  make  several  nuclei, 
and  in  one  the  young- queen  got  lost,  I  suppose,  dur- 
ing- her  wedding-flight,  and  we  gave  them  another 
queen-cell,  and  the  young  queen  hatched,  and  she 
was  a  nice  one ;  but  after  5  or  6  days  we  saw  her 
crawling-  about  at  the  entrance,  and  a  few  bees  with 
her;  and  in  examining- the  nucleus  inside,  the  bees 
were  all  gone  except  30  or  40.  AVhat  had  become  of 
the  others  is  a  mystery  to  me.  There  was  some 
honey  left,  but  no  brood;  could  they  have  deserted 
the  honey  and  queen,  and  gone  off  without  a  queen? 
We  introduced  the  queen  in  another  nucleus  which 
had  no  queen;  she  did  well,  and  by  fall  they  made  a 
strong  colony.  We  had  from  a  hive  a  second  swarm 
with  a  virgin  queen,  and  Ave  hived  them  three  times; 
they  did  not  want  to  stay,  and  the  last  time  we  hived 
them  we  gave  them  a  frame  Avith  brood,  and  then 
they  stayed. 

We  had  a  large  swarm  which,  being  at  work  four 
days,  all  at  once  swarmed  out  again;  they  had  sev- 
eral pounds  of  honey,  and  plenty  of  eggs,  as  we 
gave  them  on^  frame  of  comb.  We  hived  them 
again  in  another  hive,  and  gave  them  the  same 
comb  and  eggs  which  they  had  deserted,  and  placed 
them  in  a  shady  place;  they  went  to  woi-k  and  filled 
the  hive,  and  filled  8  1-lb.  sections  full  of  honey,  and 
would  have  made  24  lbs.  more  if  the  weather  had  not 
set  in  so  dry. 

The  colony  of  bees  which  my  pa  gave  me  last  year 
did  well.  I  obtained  from  them  60  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  and  24  lbs.  of  extracted,  and  2  swarms,  so  I 
have  3  very  good  colonies  to  commence  operations 
with  this  year.  So  you  see  that  I  shall  be  a  bee- 
keeper, as  I  stated  in  my  last  letter  in  March 
Juvenile  of  188:3.  John  V.  Nebel. 

High  Hill,  Mo.,  Feb.  29,  1884. 

I  think,  friend  John,  the  reason  why  your 
bees  swarmed  out  was  because  tliey  had  no 
unsealed  brood.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  our  practice  is  to  put  in  some 
unsealed  brood,  if  the  hive  contains  none,  at 
about  the  time  the  queen  shall  take  her 
flight.  Unless  you  do,  the  bees  will  often 
go  out  with  her,  and  then  scatter  about  and 
get  lost,  just  as  yours  did.  I  should  say, 
John,  that  you  are  a  pretty  fair  bee-keeper 
already.  

THE    SWARM    THAT  WAS  PUT  INTO  A  NAIL-KEG. 

Pa  has  22  colonies,  and  my  sister  has  two.  Pa 
went  away  one  da.v,  and  left  my  sister  and  me  at 
home  to  watch  the  bees,  and  he  told  my  sister  all 
that  swarmed  she  might  have.  She  got  one  swarm, 
and  put  them  in  a  nail-keg,  and  tried  to  make  them 
go  in  at  the  top.  They  filled  the  keg  full  of  honey 
the  first  year,  and  swarmed  once.    My  pa  lost  three 


colonies  this  winter.  We  didn't  get  much  honey 
last  year;  bees  did  not  do  well  here.  They  made 
most  of  their  honey  from  the  Spanish  needle.  Our 
bees  are  the  blacks.  Pa  uses  the  Simplicity  hive. 
None  of  my  bi-others  use  tobacco. 

McCune,  Kansas,  1884,     Lida  Thompson,  age  9. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  nail-keg 
would  be  a  very  nice  place  for  bees,  friend 
Lida ;  but  I  suppose  they  considered  it  their 
duty  to  go  and  1111  up  with  honey  whatever 
kind  of  a  tixing  you  gave  them.  I  presume 
your  sister  will  have  a  good  nice  hive  for 
them  when  they  swarm,  will  she  not  V 

now  TO  MAKE  COCOANUT  PIE. 

For  a  pie,  put  a  cup  of  grated  cocoanut  to  soak 
over  night,  if  it  is  desiccated;  if  fresh,  you  need  not 
soak.  Place  in  a  coffee-cup,  and  fill  it  with  milk. 
When  ready  to  bake,  take  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
flour;  mix  it  with  a  cup  of  milk  or  water;  place  on 
the  stove  in  a  tin  pail;  place  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water;  stir  until ;  it .  thickens;  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  butter  while  warm;  when'cool,  add  a  little  salt, 
the  yelks  of  two  eggs,  sugar  to  taste ;  add  the  cocoa- 
nut,  beating  all  together;  fill  the  crust,  and  bake. 
AVhen  done,  beat  the  white  of  two  eggs  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  spread  on  the 
top;  return  to  the  oven,  and  brown  lightly. 

Sarah  Rhoades,  age  14. 

Falls  City,  Richardson  Co.,  Neb. 

HOW  TO  make  ICE-CKEAM  CAKE. 

Whites  of  8  eggs,  1  cup'of  sweet  milk,  1  cup  of 
butter,  2  cups  of  sugar,  2  cups  of  flour,  1  cup  of  coi-n 
starch;  2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking[powder  mixed  with 
the  flour,  cream,  butter,  and  sugar ;  •  add  the  milk, 
then  the  flour  and  corn  starch;  add  the  whites  beat- 
en very  white.    Bake  in  cakes  about  an  inch  thick. 

ICING  FOR  BETWEEN    CAKES. 

White  of  4  eggs,  beaten  very  light;  four  cups  of 
sugar,  one-half  pint  of  boiling  water  over  the  sugar, 
and  boil  until  clear,  and  It  will  candy  in  cold  water. 
Pour  the  boiling  syrup  over  the  beaten  eggs,  and 
beat  hard  until  the  mixture  is  cold  and  to  a  stifl: 
crea*m.  Add,  before  it  is  quite  cold,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  pulverized  citric  acid,  2  teasponfuls  of  ex- 
tract vanilla;  when  cold,  spread  between  the  cakes 
as  thick  as  the  cakes  are. 

Parnel  Davisson,  age  13. 

Falls  City,  Neb.,  Feb.  2.5  1884. 

Very  good,  girls  ;  but  for  a  bee-journal  we 
ought  to  have  recipes  for  making  cakes 
and  pies  with  honey.  By  the  way,  can't  we 
have  a  honey  pie  V  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  our  smart  girls  might  work  it  out. 
If  it  can't  be  done  any  other  way,  have  it 
something  like  a  strawberry  shortcake.  It 
might  not  be  a  pie,  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
just  as  good  by  some  other  name— honey 
shortcake  for  instance. 

THE    BEE-BRUSHES. 

Pa  has  16  hives  of  bees,  all  in  good  condition.  He 
received  some  goods  of  you.  He  was  ijleased  with 
all  but  the  brushes.  They  were  counter-brushes 
instead  of  bee-brushes.  I  help  papa  at  the  bees;  I 
like  to  be  about  bees.  I  own  one  good  swarm,  and 
my  brother  Jones  owns  one. 

Barton  Horst,  age  14. 

Goodville,  Penn.,  March  5, 1884. 

At  one  time  we  could  not  get  the  bee- 
brushes,  and  so  we  put  in  some  brushes  we 
keep  on  the  ten-cent  counter,  which  answer 
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very  well,  only  they  are  a  little  heavy  to  han- 
dle. As  they  are  handy  for  other  purposes, 
I  think  they  are  well  worth  a  dime,  do  you 
not,  friend  11.  ? 

TWO    BEE-KEEPERS— A  YOUNG  ONE  AND  AN  OLD  ONE. 

My  pa  put  148  colonies  of  bees  into  winter  quar- 
ters last  fall.  I  have  three  colonies  of  my  own,  all 
Italians,  which  are  all  alive.  I  took  a  little  over  $9.00 
worth  of  honey  from  them.  Pa  took  nearly  3000  lbs. 
of  honey,  mostly  extracted.  He  says  he  can  make 
more  money  producing-  extracted  at  10  cts.  per  lb. 
than  comb  honey  at  16  cts. 

Daniel  J.  Mishlek,  age  14. 

I  have  two  sisters  and  one  brother.  Polly  is  the 
baby.  Next  summer  I  will  sit  out  and  watch  the 
bees,  and  sing  the  song-  of  the  little  busy  bee.  I 
guess  I  must  close,  by  sending-  my  best  respects  to 
little  Huber.  Susanah  Mishlek,  age  0. 

Ligonier,  Ind.,  March  2, 1884. 


RUNAWAY   SWARMS. 

Pa  bought  6  colonies  of  bees  in  October,  188:J,  and 
during  the  season  they  swarmed  18  times;  in  May, 
two  swarms  came  out  one  week  apart,  and  each  of 
them  went  to  very  large  oaks,  and  then  we  cut  the 
first  one  down  and  took  them  home,  and  they  did 
very  well.  We  cut  the  tree  containing  the  other 
swarm,  and  put  a  hive  there,  and  wont  back  to 
shearing  sheep  until  in  the  evening.  Then  we  went 
in  the  woods  to  get  them,  and  there  were  not  a  dozen 
bees  there.  In  the  fall  pa  had  18  hives;  he  put 
them  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  there  are  13 
alive  now.  Gardner  J.  Chase. 

Chase,  Ohio,  March  2, 1884. 

It  seems  to  me  your  folks  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  didn't  they,  my  young  friend  ?  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  an  oak-tree  is 
worth  more  than  a  swarm  of  bees.  But  I 
suppose  you  did  it  more  for  the  fun  than  be- 
cause you  expected  to  make  money  by  get- 
ting the  bees  down. 


THE   YOUNG  ANTI-PROTECTIONIST. 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  letter  about  bees. 
My  father  has  about  1.5  hives  of  bees;  he  lost  3  this 
winter;  he  is  not  giving  his  bees  much  attention 
now,  his  time  being  taken  up  in  the  study  of  "  Pro- 
tection," as  he  intends  to  stump  the  State  next  fall. 
Friend  Root,  I  tell  papa  that  I  am  no  Protectionist, 
inasmuch  as  the  duty  upon  Italian  queens  adds  to 
their  cost  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  bee-keepers  with  limited  means  to  pur- 
chase one.  Jos.  DE  Worth. 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 

It"  seems  to  me,  Joseph,  it  is  a  little  singu- 
lar to  find  a  boy  standing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  such  great  questions  from  what  his 
father  does ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  posted  on 
the  subject,  I  believe  I  should  take  your 
side  of  the  question.  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
large  amount  of  freedom,  where  it  does  not 
touch  upon  any  thing  positively  sinful,  and  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  letting  ever.\l)(Kly  sell 
whatever  he  makes  or  produces,  as  cheap  as 
he  has  a  mind  to,  and  where  he  has  a  mind 
to.  May  be  if  I  were  capable  of  taking  a 
full  view  of  the  question  I  should  think  dif- 
ferently, but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  developing,  even  in  boy- 
hood, that  spirit  of  manliness  which  I  have 
talked  to  you  about  on  another  page. 


why    honey    dobs   NOT    RUN   OUT    OF    THE  CELLS. 

We  have  two  hives  of  bees;  one  my  brother  got 
last  summer,  and  he  bought  another  at  a  sale  this 
spring,  and  it  died,  and  then  he  bought  another  one. 
None  have  swarmed  yet,  but  we  expect  it  soon.  We 
have  them  in  chafl'  hives.  Why  is  it  that  honey  will 
not  run  out  of  the  cells,  when  you  turn  the  combs 
upside  down?  H.  H.  Baer,  age  12. 

Marshall ville,  O.,  June  1,  1884. 

My  little  friend,  you  have  struck  on  one  of 
the  problems.  It  is  a  queer  kind  of  attrac- 
tion called  capillary  attraction  that  holds 
the  honey  in  tlie  cells,  and  it  will  also  hold 
clear  water  in  the  cells  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  this  kind  of  attraction  that  makes  water 
stick  to  your  finger,  or  even  a  glass,  after 
you  have  been  drinking.  If  you  turn  it  up- 
side down,  quite  a  little  water  will  be  seen 
sticking  around  the  sides,  which  afterward 
settles  to  the  l)ottom.  Now,  if  your  drink- 
ing-cup  were  small  enough  youCould  fill  it 
Avith  water  and  turn  it  upside  down,  and  the 
Avater  would  not  run  out,  l)ecause  the  sides 
are  so  near  eacli  otlier.  AVell,  the  bees  with 
their  tongues  spread  the  honey  around  the 
walls  of  the  cells  as  they  put  it  in,  and  this 
makes  it  stick  so  securely  that  it  takes  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  honey-extractor  to 
overcome  this  capillary  force  or  attraction, 
to  get  the  honey  out. 


a  truthful  statement  of  the  way  bee  culture 
often  turns  out. 

As  papa  is  a  bee-keeper  I  thought  I  would  write 
you  a  few  lines.  He  started  to  be  a  keeper  of  bees 
in  the  spring  of  1881,  with  one  swarm.  The  bees  did 
not  swarm  at  all  that  year,  and  he  bought  8  stands 
from  a  neighbor,  which  increased  his  apiary  to  9 
stands.  Then  he  transferred  them  into  Simplicity 
hives.  It  was  late  when  he  commenced  transferring; 
it  was  th(!  last  of  July  and  the  fli-st  of  August.  He 
caught  some  swarms,  and  started  in  for  the  winter 
with  14  stands.  But,  lo!  when  spring  came,  all  had 
perished  but  two  hives,  for  he  had  neglected  to  feed 
them.  Both  of  the  remaining  hives  swarmed  twice, 
and  two  swarms  came  to  our  apiary  from  the  woods. 
Papa  sent  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Hayhurst  for  seven  Italian 
queens,  and  he  introduced  six  of  them  successfully. 
The  postmaster  at  Church  Hill  was  surprised  be- 
yond measui-e  to  see  live  bees  coming  through  the 
mail;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  a  nine-days'  wonder  to  the 
whole  neighborhood.  Nellie  Boles,  age  12. 

Church  Hill,  Miss.,  March  1,  1884. 

Nellie,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  give  us  the 
facts  so  inqiartially.  AVlien  your  papa  comes 
to  see  this  lettei-,  may  be  he  "won't  like  to  see 
his  mistakes  and  delinquencies  so  truthfully 
portrayed.  Nt)  doubt  a  good  many  post- 
masters have  been  surprised,  somewhat  as 
yours  was.  Now  tell  your  pa  to  feed  his  bees 
up  well  and  strong,  and  see  to  it  that  there 
is  no  more  starving. 


18  LOST   OUT   OF  39. 

I  don't  like  honey  very  well.  I  have  one  brother 
who  likes  it  well  enough  to  drink  it.  Pa  lost  18 
stands;  has  but  21  left;  he  kept  half  of  his  bees 
in  the  cellar,  and  the  other  half  in  a  house  outdoors. 
Mrs.  Anderson  bought  two  swarms  of  bees  of  Mr. 
Summey  a  year  ago  last  fall,  and  last  fall  she  put 
four  stands  in  tho  cellar.    She  took  the  honey  too 
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late,  thinking-  she  could  feed  them  through  the  win- 
ter if  they  hadn't  enough ;  but  the  poor  little  fellows 
didn't  like  her  food,  and  they  all  starved.  She  fed 
them  on  syrup  and  sugar.  Pa  always  makes  syrup 
of  the  best  white  sugar  to  feed  his  bees;  but  she 
thought  she  would  make  hers  cat  sale  syi-up.  Pa 
fed  his  bees  a  great  deal  of  rye  flour  this  spring 
when  he  first  set  them  out;  he  said  that  it  would 
keep  the  strong  swarms  from  robbing  the  weak 
ones.  Alta  Bisbee. 

Lyle,  Minn.,  May  3,  1884. 

Pretty  good,  my  little  friend  Alta.  I  guess 
we  shall  have  to  get  you  little  folks  to  keep 
up  the  column  of  Blasted  Hopes  for  us. 


HOW  CARL  AND  HIS  PAPA  GOT  THEIR  FIRST  SWARM 
OF  BEES. 

June  16, 1883,  while  papa  and  I  were  plowing  corn, 
we  saw  a  swarm  of  bees  coming  toward  us.  Wo 
threw  dirt,  and  shouted  until  we  got  them  settled, 
and  then  got  some  hives  that  papa  had  made  a  year 
or  two  before,  and  hived  them.  Papa  can  just 
scrape  them  off  with  his  hands,  and  pick  them  up 
with  his  fingers,  and  not  get  stung,  but  I  can't.  The 
next  winter  we  had  three  swarms,  but  one  died  dur- 
ing the  winter.  In  the  fall  of  1883  we  had  seven 
swarms,  but  now  have  but  five.  We  keep  our  bees 
in  the  milk-room  in  the  barn.  Papa  is  a  dairyman. 
C.  Carl  Osbukn,  age  12. 

Irvington,  Ind.,  May  13,  1884. 

"  POLLY  COLOGNE"   AND   "ARISTOTLE." 

My  papa  has  5  swarms  of  Italian  bees.  Two 
swarms  were  destroyed  by  the  rats  during  the  win- 
ter. I  wish  we  had  more  bees.  I  like  to  help  tend 
to  them.  Bees  do  not  like  any  one  who  smokes  or 
chews;  but  my  papa  is  strictly  temperance,  and 
likes  bees,  so  they  like  him.  He  has  a  smoker  and 
nice  hives,  so  he  doesn't  often  get  stung.  I  have  a 
pet  kittie  named  Polly  Cologne,  and  1  had  a  chicken, 
"Aristotle,"  but  a  hawk  flew  down  one  day  and 
took  it  away.  My  brother  Carl  and  I  have  a  straw- 
berry patch  and  some  raspberry  bushes.  I  am  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  and  am  seven  years  old. 
M.  Grace  Osburn. 

Now,  Grace,  that  was  really  too  bad  that  a 
hawk  should  have  the  audacity  to  comedown 
and  fly  away  with  Aristotle.  By  the  way, 
what  beautiful  handwriting  you  two  children 
give  us  !  I  suppose  ('arl,  who  wrote  the 
lirst  letter,  furnished  the  penmanship  for 
both,  did  he  not? 


STAYING  AWAY  FROM   SCHOOL  TO     CATCH  QUEENS. 

Well,  Uncle,  as  I  had  to  stay  at  home  from  school 
to-da.-s'  to  help  catch  queens,  I  thought  I  would 
trouble  you  with  another  letter,  and  tell  you  about 
jniffing  the  smoke  down  in  the  hive,  and  driving  the 
(luccn  out.  She  arose  and  flew  as  far  as  I  could  see 
her.    In  about  ten  minutes  she  returned  to  the  hive. 

Well,  I  have  just  got  home  from  DeKalb  Co.,  on  a 
visit  to  see  my  brother  and  sister-in-law,  and  their 
little  baby.  I  guess  I  can  brag  some  too,  as  well  as 
you  about  Huber.  This  baby  is  a  somewhat  rosy- 
posy,  double-dimpled  fellow.  I  would  pinch  him  on 
the  chin,  and  he  would  open  his  mouth  like  a  young 
bird  when  its  mother  comes  to  feed  it,  and  laugh  at 
me.  JosiE  Davidson. 

Pisgah,  Ala.,  May  23,  1884. 

Now,  Josie,  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  just  the  thing  to  do,  or  not.  Here  in  the 
factory,  almost  every  day  some  boy  or  girl 


wants  to  stay  out  of  school  to  work  for  me  ; 
but,  no  matter  how  badly  I  need  a  boy  or 
girl,  and  no  matter  liow  badly  they  want  to 
work,  I  always  It'll  them  I  can  not  do  it,  for 
I  never  could  feel  like  asking  God  to  bless 
our  place  of  business,  if  it  took  boys  and 
girls  away  from  school.  Don't  let  any  thing 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  education,  little 
friends.  Remember  what  the  good  Book 
says: 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing:  therefore  get  wis- 
dom; and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding. 


SWARMING-TIME. 

We  started  this  spring  with  three  stands,  a  brown 
hive  and  two  white  ones.  I  was  at  our  grindstone, 
and  heard  a  low  roaring  noise.  I  looked  up,  and 
saw  the  bees  coming  out  in  a  cloud,  and  I  knew  they 
were  swarming.  I  put  on  my  hat,  and  went  and 
told  pa,  and  he  came  home,  and  fixed  the  bees  in  a 
hive.  That  was  the  0th  of  May.  The  next  came  on 
the  17th.  Pa  did  not  put  oil  cloth  on  the  frames  to 
confine  the  bees  below,  and  so  they  bunched  up  in 
one  corner  of  the  hive  at  the  top.  After  a  while, 
when  I  went  into  the  garden,  just  as  I  got  before 
the  hive,  the  bees  all  came  pouring  out  in  a  cloud, 
and  I  went  upstairs  and  told  pa  they  were  running 
away.  He  came  down,  and  had  considei-able  trouble 
getting  them  back  in  the  hive.  He  made  a  cage  for 
the  queen,  but  he  didn't  catch  her,  for  they  saw  her 
disappear  through  the  door  of  the  hive.  Pa  put  a 
piece  of  oil  cloth  on  the  frames  the  last  time.  He 
said  he  thought  that  swarm  would  be  pretty  cross, 
for  one  bee  stung  him  over  the  eye,  and  it  swelled 
shut,  and  the  other  eye  nearly  shut.  This  morning 
the  swelling  commenced  going  down,  and  now  it  has 
opened  enough  for  him  to  see  pretty  well.  He  has 
got  a  hive  ready  for  the  next  swarm. 

Herbert  Bowers,  age  12. 

New  Ross,  Ind.,  May  18, 1884. 


SWARMING   ON    SUNDAY. 

All  the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  to  Sabbath- 
school,  and  left  the  baby  and  me  at  home.  Papa  is 
superintendent  of  the  school.  I  was  to  give  the 
alarm  of  the  bees  swai'ming.  The  signal  was  to 
blow  an  alto  band-horn.  I  sat  upstairs  writing  and 
reading,  and  now  and  then  looking  out  to  see  if  the 
bees  were  swarming.  At  last  they  came.  The  sig- 
nal was  given,  but  unheard  at  Sabbath-school.  So 
I  went  to  work  settling  them  and  looking  for  papa 
every  minute.  After  a  while  they  began  to  settle 
on  a  sassafras  bush.  I  went  for  a  sheet;  but  before 
I  returned  it  was  weighted  to  the  ground.  I  put  the 
sheet  up  close,  set  the  hive  on  it,  and  fixed  it  ready 
for  the  bees.  By  this  time  almost  all  of  the  bees  had 
settled.  The  next  thing  was  to  shake  oft'  the  bees, 
Avhich  was  done  nicely,  and  they  began  to  go  in.  I 
was  proud  as  I  ever  was  in  mj'  life.  At  last  the 
children  and  mamma  came,  but  all  the  bees  were  in 
but  about  a  pint,  and  they  were  going  in.  Papa 
had  stayed  at  church.  The  bees  have  gone  to  work, 
and  seem  as  well  contented  as  any  of  the  new  col- 
onies. Frank  W.  Hunt,  age  13. 

Chattanooga,  Hamilton  Co.,  Tenn.,  May  22,  1884. 

Friend  Frank,  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
bees  take  particular  pains  to  swarm  on  Sun- 
day, in  preference  to  any  other  day.  Of 
course,  that  is  only  a  notion ;  but  some  way 
it  seems  soiiictimes  as  if  the  bees  had  a  fond- 
ness for  swarming  Sundays,  and  that,  too. 
Just  about  churcli  time, 
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And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image, 
after  our  likeness.— Gen.  1:  26. 

HAVE  l)efore  spoken  of  a  little  book 
recently  published,  entitled  "  The  Man- 
r  liness  (if  Christ.''  The  book  has  had  a 
very  extensive  sale  all  over  the  world, 
and  has  called  forth  nnich  attention  and 
thonght.  I  i>resnine  a  uootl  many  have  read 
it,  simply  from  the  cpieer  title  coupling  the 
Avord  "  manliness  "  with  that  of  Christ  onr 
Savior.  It  gave  ns  a  new  view  of  the  bean- 
tifnl  character  of  the  Savior,  becanse  the 
reader's  attention  was  directed  to  Jesus 
from  a  new  standpoint.  Jt  was  taking  a 
glimpse  of  his  life  from  another  and  unusual 
direction.  ^V^lo  ever  thought  of  Christ  beiug 
manly  f  Of  course,  we  know  lu^  was  manly, 
and,  come  to  think  of  it,  really  the  most  per- 
fect type  of  true  manhood  tliis  world  ever 
saw,  without  question  ;  but  yet,  it  strikes 
one  as  singular,  if  not  wanting  in  reverence, 
to  speak  in  that  way.  And  yet,  Jesus  was  a 
man,  and  the  thought  is  strikingly  empha- 
sized all  through  the  gospels.  He  himself 
seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  styling 
himself  the  Son  of  man  ;  in  fact,  he  uses 
this  term  far  more  than  the  term  the  Son  of 
God,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  used  the  latter  at  all. 
Now,  since  we  have  had  so  much  to  say 
about  this  word  manliness,  let  us  examine  it 
a  little.  What  is  it  to  be  manly  ?  What 
did  God  create  us  for,  and  what  is  the  high- 
est end  of  our  being  V  How  often  we  hear 
the  term, ''  Be  a  man."  Sometimes  we  hear 
the  additional  injunction  put  to  it,  ''  and 
don't  cry."  What  does  the  word  man  mean 
there  ?  I  often  hear  Mrs.  Root  speak  to 
Iluber  in  tones  of  endearment,  "  He  is  mam- 
ma's little  man."  When  he  falls  and  bumps 
his  nose,  papa  says,  as  he  lifts  him  up  with 
his  poor  little  face  twisted  in  anguish,  all 
ready  to  burst  into  tears,  "  There,  be  a  man, 
and  do  not  cry."  And  even  one-year-old 
Huber  catches  the  inspiration  from  that  sin- 
gle word  man,  and  liraccs  \\\)  and  tries  to 
laugh.  What  sort  of  (U'luiitiou  lias  he  in  his 
little  mind  of  the  wtnd  man  V  A\'liat  sort  of  a 
definition  have  his  mamma  and  jtapa  in  their 
minds  ?  and.  in  fact,  wliat  does  all  the  world 
mean  when  they  use  the  term  man  as  1  have 
used  it  y  Somebody  is  under  discussion,  or 
some  public  act  is  witnessed,  and  some  one 
breaks  forth,  ''  He  is  a  man.'''' 

At  the  noon  services  a  few  days  ago  I  spoke 
about  the  quality  of  manliness,  and  asked 
what  it  meant.  One  suggested  that  it  means 
to  be  brave  ;  another,  true;  anotliei',  self-sac- 
rificing ;  and  another,  wise.  Mr.  (Jray  said 
that  it  means  mature  ;  and  in  a  little  "while 
we  had  a  pretty  good  definition  of  what  tlie 
world  expects  of  a  man.  Is  it  not  true,  dear 
fi-iends,  that,  when  summed  up,  it  means, 
also,  God-like,  or  in  Ids  own  image,  as  in  our 
openhig  text?  It  also  means  having  a  love  for 
one's  fellow-men.  Christ  was  maidy  because 
lie  was  beyond  all  men  in  this  quality  of 
having  a  love  for  the  human  race  ;  in  fact, 
it  was  because  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  sent  this  only  begotton  Son  of  his  into 
the  world  ;  and  when  Jesus  came  he  began 
to  look  at  once  out  upon  the  world  witli  that 


wonderful  love  and  devotion.  No  mother 
ever  loved  or  yearned  over  an  only  child  as 
Christ  loved  humanity.  He  did  not  single 
out  people  here  and  there,  but  his  love  was 
great  and  broad  and  general.  He  had  no 
thought  of  self,  and  no  anxiety  for  self.  A 
mother's  love  may  picture  faintly  to  us  what 
Ills  love  was  for  humanity,  for  she  would 
give  her  life  for  her  child  in  a  minute.  He 
loved  humanity  because  the  image  of  God 
the  Father  was  shadowed  forth  in  them— 
faintly,  perhaps,  but  it  was  there  still ;  and 
it  is  this  image  of  (iod  that  we  term  manli- 
ness. 

A  few  Sabbaths  ago  our  jiastor  dwelt  on 
the  word  righteousness,  and  sliowed  plainly 
that  the  definition  of  the  word  is  not  simply 
right  doing,  but  that  it  embodied  also  the 
promise  of  futurity  and  immortality. 
'•  lilessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
tliirst  after  righteonsness,  for  thev  shall  be 
filled."  Is  it  not  plain  in  this  little  text,  that 
the  word  rigliteousness  has  a  l)roader  mean- 
ing tlian  sinii)lv  not  doing  anything  wrong  V 
Now,  is  it  not  so  with  the  word  manliness? 
Does  not  manliness  include  also  godliness, 
and  tlie  thought  of  immortality  V  We  speak 
of  humanity,  especially  the  young  over  the 
land,  and  express  the  hope  that  they  may 
not  be  lost  by  intemperance  and  crime. 
When  one  forsakes  all  thought  of  being 
manly,  we  speak  of  him  as  lost.  Lost  how  V 
When  a  young  man  dies  by  sickness  he  is 
lost,  is  he  not  V  at  least  we  never  hear  of  him 
more.  Why  do  we  not  say  he  is  lost,  like  the 
one  who  has  gone  to  the  penitentiary  'i*  Be- 
cause, dear  friends,  we  all  of  ns  feel  in- 
stinctively that  there  are  tilings  a  thousand 
times  worse  that  may  happen  to  a  young 
man  than  simply  death.  Those  who  have 
had  experience  iii  great  trials  and  afflictions 
know  that  it  is  almost  a  joyous  tiling  to  have 
a  friend  die  the  death  of  a  Christian,  com- 
pared with  beiug  obliged  to  see  him  go  down 
in  the  path  of  crime  and  wrong.  To  see  a 
friend  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  not  a 
hard  thing,  especially  wliereliis  dying  words 
are  full  of  faith  and  hope  in  ( "hrist.  To  see 
one  go  down  gradually,  and  finally  be  lost  in 
sin,  is  one  of  the  hardest  trials  this  world 
can  give.  Why  t'  Because  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image  and  likeness,  and  we  ex- 
pected the  man  to  show  God's  likeness.  We 
expect  him  to  be  manlike.  We  expect  him 
to  be  steady  and  true,  not  easily  upset  or  de- 
moralized, "even  though  things  go  awry,  in 
fact,  we  measure  man  a  good  deal  by  his 
ability  to  control  himself,  and  the  thought 
includes  the  ability  to  control  others.  Did 
you  ever  see  the  "yonng  schoolmaster  (or 
schoolmistress,  if  you  choose)  when  he  takes 
his  first  school  V  llow  much  of  this  quality 
of  manliness  has  lie  ?  Perhaps  you  knew 
him  intimately  during  his  boyhood ;  and 
when  somebody  startled  you  witli  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  is  to  teach  school  this 
term,  your  first  thought  was,  ''  AVliy,  how 
ridiculous!  That  fellow  (or  that  girl)  has 
not  sense  enough  to  teach  a  bat."  If  you 
have  the  quality  of  nianliness  yourself,  how- 
ever, you  do  not  say  it  aloud,  but  keep  it  to 
yourself,  and  may  ai'teiwanl  feel  even  asham- 
ed of  the  uncharitable  thoughts;  for,  dear 
friends,  we  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  them, 
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all  of  us.  Time  passes,  and,  to  your  great 
surprise,  that  boy  or  girl  does  tiptop.  This 
quality  of  manliness  has  developed,  and 
come  out  in  an  unexpected  way.  The  fellow 
actually  manages  well,  and,  in  difficult  cases, 
he  exhibits  a  wisdom  you  did  not  expect. 
You  had  been  thinking  of  him  as  a  boy  ;  but, 
in  truth,  he  is  a  man.  lie  has  gotten  over 
his  boyish  pranks  and  tricks,  and  deports 
himself  as  their  master,  which  he  truly  is. 
He  knows  what  the  world  expects  of  him. 
He  knows  what  the  pupils  expect  of  him, 
and  this  expectation  has  braced  him  up  and 
made  him  all  at  once,  as  it  were,  a  man. 

Several  years  ago,  in  making  some  experi- 
ments in  building  up  colonies  by  frames  of 
brood  with  no  old  bees  at  all,  I  discovered 
the  young  bees  would  go  off  in  the  Held  to 
gather  pollen  at  a  much  earliei'  age  llian 
they  would  ordinarily.  The  poor  little  chaps 
were  obliged,  by  force  of  cu-cmnstauces,  to 
take  up  mature  duties.  In  the  same  way 
these  young  school-teachers  or  clerks  or 
businessmen  in  dilferent  departments  are 
obliged  to  develop  their  talents  of  manliness, 
anil  it  does  them  good.  Only  last  week  the 
printers  were  a  little  doubtful  about  my  be- 
ing able  to  get  out  on  time  the  number  con- 
taining this  article,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  large  printing-press  running  on  the 
A  B  C  book  day  and  night.  I  suggested  that 
one  of  our  bright  young  boys  be  set  to  mak- 
ing up  the  forms' for  the  journal,  at  which 
some  of  the  older  ones  smiled.  I  replied, 
*■'  The  quickest  way  in  the  world  to  teach  a 
boy  to  swim,  many  times,  is  to  throw  him 
right  in  to  deep  water.''  Inourbusiness  Ihave 
done  so  a  good  many  times,  when  I  was 
pretty  sure  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  esti- 
mate of  the  young  man ;  and  although  I 
sometimes  crowd  these  young  people  a  little, 
I  think  that  moretlian  one  of  them  have  had 
reasons  to  feel  grateful  to  me  for  it;  for  I 
demonstrated  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
their  friends,  that  they  possessed  this  latent 
power  or  quality  of  manliness,  which  we  all 
liave  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Paul  had  a  vivid  idea  of  what  it  is  to  be 
manly.  He  said  it  is  manly  to  suffer  long 
and  be  kind.  He  said  it  is  manly  to  put 
down  all  feelings  of  envy.  lie  also  said, 
that  the  true  man  would  I'lot  be  ])utte(l  up, 
even  though  (iod  blessed  and  prospered  him. 
He  said  that  the  spirit  of  manliness  would 
make  one  behave  himself  in  a  seemly  way, 
and  that  such  a  man  would  not  be  always 
seeking  his  own,  and  that  one  who  has  a 
true  manly  spirit  would  not  be  easily  pro- 
voked, neither  would  he  be  constantly  think- 
ing evil.  One  who  is  manly  would  never  re- 
joice to  hear  of  iniquity,  but  would  always 
rejoice  in  the  truth.  The  remembrance  that 
we  are  men  should  cause  us  to  bear  patiently 
Avith  people  in  general,  and  to  i)atieiitly  and 
constantly  hope  for  better  things  in  oiir  fel- 
low-men, "and  this  should  help  us  to  endure 
not  only  for  a  while,  but  through  time  and 
eternity,  whenever  it  seems  probable  that 
endurance  may  work  out  good,  or  develop 
the  quality  needed. 

Within  the  past  few  montlis  I  have  been 
greatly  helped  against  temptations  by  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  (iod  and  my  fellow-men 
expect  me  to  deport  myself  in  ;i  manly,  way. 


in  a  way  in  which  one  should  Avho  is  created 
after  God's  likeness.  Why,  it  almost  makes 
me  tremble  to  use  such  words;  yet,  dear 
friends,  they  are  words  of  Holy  Writ.  I  do 
not  know  your  surroundings  or  circum- 
stances, and  I  cannot  tell  what  there  is  there 
to  brace  you  up.  I  will  illustrate  it  by  giv- 
ing you  part  of  my  own: 

A  little  time  ago  I  told  you  about  the 
schoolmaster.  Well,  I  am  a  schoolmaster, 
and  a  young  one  too.  The  school  is  a  pretty 
good-sized  one.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  a 
pleasant  sort  of  way  of  calling  me  "boss." 
Well,  I  suppose  they  are  right ;  for  if  I  am 
not  boss  I  ought  to  be. 

If  any  one  in  this  world  needs  to  be  man- 
ly it  is  the  boss.  A  good  deal  is  expected  of 
the  boss.  He  ougiit,  by  his  looks,  to  let  the 
boys  and  girls  see  that  he  is  boss,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  managing.  Not  by  any 
thing  "put  on,"  dear  friends,  but  in  a  true 
spirit  of  manliness,  just  as  I  put  it  above  in 
my  quotations  from  Paul.  lie  ought  to  be 
above  any  thing  mean  or  underhanded.  He 
ought  to  be  transparent  and  truthful  as  a 
little  child,  and  at  the  same  time  as  brave  as 
a  general.  He  ouglit  to  forget  self  and  self- 
ish interests  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
others;  and  the  thought  should  be  constant- 
ly before  him  day  and  night,  that  lie  must 
be  manly.  By  no  means  should  any  bad 
temper  ever  be  allowed  to  exhibit  "itself. 
Neither  should  he  ever  forget  himself  so  far 
as  to  argue  or  dispute  with  anybody. 
Nothing  approaching  the  character  of  a 
threat  should  ever  pass  his  lips.  He  should 
possess  the  true  dignity  of  manliness.  That 
word  dignity  often  proinpts  me  to  be  careful. 
Perhaps',  dear  reader,  if  you  are  not  a  boss 
you  are  the  father  of  a"  family.  What  do 
those  little  boys  and  girls  expect  of  you  V 
Their  eyes  are  not  always  upon  you,"^it  is 
true ;  but  sometimes  they  are  when  you 
least  expect  it ;  but  suppose  they  are  not, 
can  you  be  a  true  man,  and  be  guilty  of  any 
thing  under  any  circumstances  that  Avould 
startle  you  if  'they  knew  of  it  ?  It  may  be 
you  are  away  from  home  where  nobody 
knows  you.  "May  be  it  is  also  in  the  dark'- 
ness  of  the  night,  and  it  may  be  suggested 
to  you  that  they  will  never  know  or  hear  of 
it ;"  l)ut  if  you  are  a  man,  what  odds  should 
that  make  ?  A  man  should  be  a  man  after 
dark  as  well  as  at  noontime.  He  should  be 
a  man  away  from  home  as  well  as  in  the 
family  circle.  He  should  ever  and  under  all 
circumstances  deport  himself  in  a  way  that 
not  only  his  own  children,  but  all  the  world 
would  call  a  manly  way.  A  man  a.iu\  mco- 
man  now  call  me  father.  They  look  up  to 
me  and  feel  an  anxiety  that  I  may  be  called 
and  thought  of  as  a  man.  I  know  how  they 
think  and  how  they  feel,  and  I  know  that 
their  instincts  are  God  -  given ;  for  what 
holier  relation  is  there  in  this  world  than 
the  relation  between  parent  and  child  V 
Now,  I  have  been  greatly  helped,  as  I  have 
told  you  of  late,  in  keeping  this  thought  in 
mind";  and  not  only  is  it  my  duty  to  deport 
myself  in  a  manly"  w  ay,  but  it  is  my  duty  to 
cherish  no  thoughts  or  feeUngs  that  I  would 
be  ashamed  of  before  these  two  who  are  now 
capable  of  mature  judgment  in  this  matter 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.' 
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A  58-year-oijD  friend  takes  the  pledge  also. 
HAVE  used  tobacco— both  chewed  and  smoked 
it.  I  have  quit  using  it;  and  if  you  will  send 
me  a  smoker  I  will  g-ive  you  my  word  ot  honor 
that  I  will  never  use  it  again.  I  am  now  58 
years  old.  Samuel  Detwileu. 

Kenton,  Hardin  Co.,  O.,  April  17, 1884. 


AND  STILL  ANOTHER. 

Well,  friend  Root,  as  I  have  quit  smoking  tobacco, 
and  don't  want  to  begin  again,  I  suppose  you  will 
send  me  one  of  your  50-cent  smokers,  for  I  have 
some  hybrids  that  are  cross— too  cross  to  be  endura- 
ble. Frank  Carson. 

Loganville,  Wis.,  March  39,  1884. 

Friend  V.,  we  send  you  the  smoker, 
altlioughymi  have  not  sent  us  the  customary    ,^^^.^^,^  ^^^^  ^,^^^  ^  ,_^ 

promise.     We    suppose,  ot    course,   you    will  |  medicine  alone,  and  then   I  should  soon  be  well." 

send  us  the  money  if  you  ever  touch  any    jj^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^i^^  ^t,^  ^g„^pp,.a„ce  doctor's  prescrip- 
niore  tobacco.    That  is  the  agreement,  is  it  i         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^u  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^    Let  others  go  and 

not  V 


large  and  attentive  audience,  a  good  collection,  and 
several  conversions  from  wrong  to  right  on  the 
tobacco  question.  Ne.xt  morning  I  visited  several 
store-keepers  who  sold  tobacco,  all  of  whom  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  wrong,  and  one  promised  me 
that  he  would  quit  the  business  of  selling  it  entire- 
ly, as  his  wife  promised  to  quit  using  it.  To  God  be 
all  the  praise. 

NOTICE. 

On  receipt  of  ,5  cents  in  stamps  for  mailing  it,  one 
copy  of  "  A  Dose  of  Truth  "  will  be  sent  free  to  each 
person  who  quits  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  publicly 
promises  to  pay  for  the  said  book  if  he  ever  again 
indulges  in  the  use  of  that  or  any  other  intoxicant. 

THE  SOUL  and  BODY  BOTH  CURED  BY  QUITTING 
THE  USE  OF  TOBACCO. 

A  carpenter  ot  Johnstown,  Pa.,  quit  work  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  T.  F.  Bracken  met  him  on  his 
return  from  the  doctor's.  "Now,"  said  he,  "if  I 
were  in  your  place  I  would  quit  tobacco,  and  let 


I  thought  I  would  not  say  any  thing  to  you  about 
quitting  the  use  of  tobacco  until  I  saw  whether  I* 
could  or  not.  I  claim  that  I  have  reformed,  and 
have  not  touched  tobacco  since  the  15th  of  Dec,  1883. 
Now  if  you  will  send  me  one  of  your  smokers,  I 
agree  that,  if  ever  I  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  I  will 
pay  you  *5.00  for  the  smoker.    B.  G.  McPherson. 

Mt.  Sterling,  111.,  March  IT,  1884. 

Why,  friend  M.,  if  you  go  to  putting  the 
penalty  so  high,  I  am  afraid  I  might  be  in 
danger  of  getting  rich  on  people's  intirmities, 
and  you  know  I  should  never  want  to  do 
that.  I  trust  and  pray  that  you  may  never 
break  off  at  all,  and  then  there  won't  be  any 
live  dollars  about  it. 

I  have  quit  using  tobacco.  I  have  used  it  for 
quite  a  long  time ;  and  if  you  want  to  send  me  a 
smoker  as  a  reminder,  I  will  be  thankful  indeed; 
and  if  I  use  it  again,  I  will  send  you  the  75  cts. 

J.  H.  Donaldson. 

Nickleville,  Yen.  Co.,  Pa.,  March  17, 1884. 


tion,  and  wa 

do  likewise'.  T.  F.  Bracken. 

New  Florence,  Pa.,  March  17, 1884. 

Friend  B.,  as  we  send  the  book  from  here, 
together  with  the  smoker,  we  shall  hardly 
need  to  accept  your  kind  offer. 


I  quit  using  tobacco  about  a  month  and  a  half  ago. 
Please  send  me  a  smoker;  if  I  use  it  again,  I  will 
pay  you  for  it.  H.  C.  Mason. 

Brown  City,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich.,  March  18, 1884. 


I  have  understood  that  you  agree  to  give  to  any 
bee-raiser  who  has  abandoned  the  use  of  tobacco,  a 
bee-smoker.  1  have  been  an  inveterate  smoker  for 
some  years,  but  abandoned  it  on  the  27th  day  of 
February  last,  since  which  time  I  have  not  touched 
it,  and  have  a  full  determination  never  to  resume 
its  use.  I  have  a  few  colonies  of  bees  in  a  thrifty 
condition  that  promise  well.  Have  had  no  swarms 
yet  this  season,  but  am  looking  for  some  every  day. 
C.  W.  Ammerman. 

Orangeville,  Pa.,  June  4,  1884. 

Friend  A.,  we  send  you  the  smoker,  but 
would  like  the  usual  promise  to  pay  for  it 
whenever  you  touch  tobacco  again  in  any 
form.    We  suppose  that  is  implied, however. 


Dear  Sir:— For  your  Tobacco  CoUnnn,  perhaps  the 
e.xperience  and  advice  of  an  old  man  may  do  some 
good.  I  am  now  80  years  (jld.  At  about  16  I  com- 
menced chewing  tobacco:  finally  very  immoder- 
ately. I  suffered  so  much  from  heart-burn  that  at 
about  33  I  gave  up  my  bo.x;  have  chewed  none 
since.  I  then  took  up  the  pipe,  and  became  an  in- 
veterate smoker— was  always  ashamed  of  it;  would 
not  smoke  in  my  own  house  nor  in  the  presence  of 
ladies.  I  was  ashamed  to  have  my  clothes  scented 
with  tobacco,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  sin  to  spend 
money  in  this  way;  so  at  about  70  I  quit  at  once.  I 
never,  never  smoked  since.  In  a  short  time  I  lost 
all  desire  for  it.  I  was  a  slave  to  tocacco  about  70 
years,  but  now  am  a  free  man.  If  any  man  finds  he 
is  a  slave,  let  him  do  as  I  did— Quif . 

Edwin  Stanley. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  Mvy  28,  1884. 


When  I  sent  my  order,  a  very  painful  and  dis- 
tressing disease  prostrated  my  nervous  system  for 
(I  am  nearly  63  years  old,  and  have  used  tobacco  for 
over  40  years)  I  had  not  tasted  of  any  or  had  any  in 
my  mouth  since  the  15th  of  April,  and  I  hope,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  to  never  use  the  filthy  weed  any 
more.  I  do  not  ask  a  smoker  from  you  for  an  act 
which  benefits  me  and  not  you.  I  should  not  ask  a 
reward  for  doing  a  righteous  act. 

W.  H.  Cornelius. 

Daleville,  Ind.,  June  2, 1884. 


a  good  example  is  always  cont.-vgious. 
Some  of  my  bee-keeping  neighbors  think  my 
smoker  is  the  nicest  thing  they  ever  saw,  and  they 
all  seem  to  want  one,  so  I  will  try  to  see  what  I  can 
do  to  sell  a  few.  Please  give  directions  in  each  one. 
The  one  you  sent  came  all  right  in  good  order.  I  got 


Dear  Brother:— God's  ways  are  always  best,  and  I  along  well  without  the  filthy  tobacco,  and  you  have 
always  feel  best  to  walk  in  those  ways.  You  know  [  my  thanks  for  the  advice  you  give  in  the  Tobacco 
our  last  talk  concerning  the  apathy  on  temperance  Column.  You  may  send  mo  one  of  your  books  on 
which  really  induced  me  to  spend  the  Sabbath  at    tobacco,  if  you  will.  A.  B.  Hower. 

Salinevillo,  rather  than  Medina.    The  result  was  a  I     Perrysburg,  Ind.,  May  3,  1884. 
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What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of 
man,  that  thou  visltest  him?  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honor.— Psalm  8  :  4,  5. 


Owing  to  more  troubles  in  regard  to  window- 
glass,  we  have  been  compelled  to  make  an  advance; 
and  until  further  notice,  the  prices  will  be  .50  cts. 
higher  that  the  prices  quoted  in  our  price  list. 


In  the  advertisement  of  W.  H.  Proctor,  on  page 
oUoi  our  last  number,  the  words  "  Two-story  nu- 
clei"  should  read  "Twosfroiif;  nuclei."  Friend  P. 
seems  thankful  that  a  "  basement "  was  not  includ- 
ed in  his  offer.  

THE   DELAY   ON   THIS   ISSUE. 

This  has  been  caused  by  the  need  of  running  day 
and  night  to  finish  an  edition  of  almost  6000  copies 
of  the  ABC  book.  We  are  trying  hard  to  get  these 
I'eady  to  send  out  by  July  4th. 


DOLLAR  QUEENS  FOR  A  DOLLAR. 

We  can  now  furnish  any  quantity  of  untested 
queens,  i-eared  in  our  own  apiaries,  at  July  prices. 
Also  any  thing  in  the  line  of  bees  or  queens  at  Julj' 
prices,  by  return  mail  or  express. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  sample  hive  from  friend 
J.  W.  Gofft,  of  Collamer,  N.  Y.,  having  reversible 
frames  made  on  the  plan  suggested  by  friend  Pond 
in  our  last  number.  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
hive,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  Hetherington  reversi- 
ble frame  is  much  the  simpler  of  the  two. 


THE  LITTLE     DETECTIVE     SCALE     WITH     A     DOUBLE 
BEAM. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  fui-nish  the  Little  Detect- 
ive as  above,  at  an  additional  expense  of  50  cts. 
over  the  common  kind.  This  enables  us  to  take  off 
the  tare  as  with  the  Favorite  scale,  and  will  doubt- 
less prove  just  what  is  wanted  by  a  good  many. 


NO  MORE  SEEDS  OR  QUEENS  WANTED. 

We  are  fully  supplied  with  spider  plant  and  Simp- 
son seeds,  and  so  do  not  send  us  any  more,  friends. 
We  are  also  fully  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  queens. 
Do  not  send  any  more  until  you  receive  further  or- 
ders. Our  OAvn  apiaries  will  now  probably  furnish 
all  we  shall  want  to  send  out  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  

OLD    TYPE    FOR    SALE. 

We  have  still  on  hand  76  lbs.  of  our  old  nonpareil 
type  for  sale.  For  a  sample  of  it,  see  any  late  num- 
ber of  Gleanings  previous  to  May  15.  Also  17  lbs. 
of  italic,  if  desired.  As  it  is  all  packed,  we  can  not 
divide  either  lot.  The  Roman  includes  5  lbs.  and 
over  of  "logotypes;"  that  is,  the  words  the,  mid, 
that,  ino,  tion,  etc.,  are  made  all  on  one  body,  thus 
facilitating  composition.  We  offer  the  lot  at  20  cts. 
per  lb. 


OUR  own  apiary. 
It  now  comprises  nearly  400  colonies;  and  by  the 
way  the  boys  are  dividing  to  prevent  swarming,  we 
shall  soon  have  it  up  to  500.  White  clover  is  very 
bountiful,  and  frames  of  fdn.  are  being  utilized  at 
a  tremendous  rate;  and  .iust  as  we  go  to  press,  a 
telegram  announces  that  a  shipment  of  imported 
queens  is  started  from  New  York. 


REDUCTION      IN      PRICES      ON      QUEENS,     BEES,    AND 
BROOD,  IN  QUANTITIES. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  (besides  giving  July 
prices)  give  5  per  cent  oft'  for  orders  of  $10.00;  15 
per  cent  for  any  order  amounting  to  $35.00  and 
over,  and  one-fourth  off  on  $50.00  and  over.  And 
for  a  single  order  amounting  to  $100.00  or  more, 
one-third  off.  This  offer  is  made  on  account  of  a 
very  lai-ge  stock  on  hand,  and  of  evei-y  thing  in  the 
bee  line.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  at  your  near- 
est express  office  as  usual. 

GIVING  THE   SIZE   OF  YOUR   FKAME. 

Troubles  are  coming  again  fi-om  those  ordering 
extractors,  and  not  giving  definitely  the  size  of  the 
frame  they  use.  Sometimes  we  have  to  write  twice 
to  make  a  customer  tell  the  size  of  his  frame,  so  we 
*lare  undertake  to  work  by  it.  In  the  first  place, 
give  the  size  of  your  frame,  outside  dimensions: 
then  give  the  length  of  the  top-bar,  and  we  have 
got  all  we  want  to  know.  If  you  simply  say  13  x  13, 
how  do  we  know  this  includes  the  projections  on 
the  top-bar  or  not?  But  if  j'ou  say  13  x  13,  and  top- 
bar  IJJH  inches,  then  you  have  it  without  any  possi- 
bility of  mistake. 

LATEST   FROM  THE   SEAT   OF  "  AVAR  "  (?) 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  any  order  for  foundation 
by  return  mail,  express,  or  freight,  even  if  you 
want  a  liundred  pounds  of  odd  size,  we  are  also 
prepai'ed  to  ship  bees  and  queens  in  the  same  way, 
with  the  exception  of  imported  queens,  which  have 
not  yet  arrived  from  Italy.  Seventy-five  are  now 
on  the  way.  On  orders  for  hives,  frames,  etc.,  we 
are  a  little  behind,  although  we  expect  to  be  up 
abreast  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Simplicity  sections 
are  stacked  up  ready  to  go  by  first  train;  but  odd 
sizes  will  liave  to  be  delayed  a  little  yet.  The  trade 
of  the  season  has  been  by  far  the  heaviest  we  have 
ever  known,  and  some  of  the  friends  have  been 
used  pretty  badly;  but  now  that  we  have  got  al- 
most to  a  breathing-spell,  we  would  like  to  liave  ev- 
ery thing  settled  up  satisfactorily  that  is  not  al- 
ready so.  

BALLOONS  FOR  THE  10-CENT  COUNTER. 

Yes,  and  good  ones  too,  that  will  go  up  like  a  kite, 
and  they  do  not  require  any  alcohol,  turpentine,  or 
any  thing  dangerous  for  childi-en.  All  you  liave  to 
do  is  to  slip  it  out  of  its  envelope,  swing  it  in  the  air 
to  get  it  filled,  and  then  just  light  the  combustible 
with  a  match;  then  if  the  air  is  very  still  it  will  go 
away  up  high,  and  come  down,  and  you  can  put  in 
some  more  combustible  and  send  it  up  again  a  good 
many  times.  They  usually  sell  for  35  cents,  I  be- 
lieve; but  as  I  bought  a  great  big  lot,  I  can  sell 
them  for  a  dime ;  safely  packed  so  as  to  go  by  mail 
for  7  cents  more  for  postage  and  packing.  In  my 
early  childhood,  nothing  ever  lifted  me  right  off'  my 
feet  like  a  fire-balloon;  but  it  used  to  take  lots  of 
newspapers,  besides  the  turpentine  and  alcohol, 
and  sometimes  even  then  they  got  on  fire  and 
burned  up.  I  think  almost  any  child  will  succeed 
with  these.  If  they  are  very  young,  perhaps  mam- 
ma had  better  manage  it,  and  then  you  can  hurrah 
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for  the  4th  of  July  while  it  is  sailing  aloft,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  if  you  choose,  you  may  remember 
that  Uncle  Amos  thought  of  you  when  he  bought 
them.  The  balloons  are  six  feet  in  circumference. 
The  extra  combustibles  are  worth  3  cents  each,  or 
25  cents  for  ten,  postpaid  by  mail. 

COMB  TDN.   WITH   A  THIN   WOODRN  BASE. 

We  have  received  from  E.  B.  Wood,  whose  adver- 
sisement  has  sppeared  already  in  our  colums,  sam- 
ples of  what  comes  pretty  near  being  artificial  hon- 
ey-comb ;  in  fact,  it  is  honey-comb  with  cells  almost 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  The  base  is  thin  wood. 
Our  friends  will  remember  that  we  had  this  idea 
advanced  several  years  ago,  and  it  succeeded  so  far 
that  it  is  described  in  one  edition  of  our  ABC  book. 
Friend  Weed  has  made  important  advances,  and  I 
see  at  present  but  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  quite 
a  revolution  in  comb^  foundation.  One  is,  that  he 
has  not  yet  submitted  to  us  sheets  of  fdn.  large 
enough  for  a  full-sized  frame,  but  ho  promises  to 
do  so  in  a  few  days.  The  other  is  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  wax  used.  He  thinks  he  can  use  even 
less  than  we  do  with  our  usual  fdn.  While  I  am 
open  to  conviction,  I  am  a  little  doubtful  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  The  small  samples  are  certainly 
beautiful,  although  the  Avails  are  considerably 
thicker  than  the  natural  comb. 


REVERSIBLE   FRAMES. 

A  SWARM  of  bees  is  now  at  work  in  a  Hethcring- 
ton  hive,  and  so  far  I  like  it  so  well  that  I  think  we 
shall  make  some  arrangement,  before  another  sea- 
son, to  furnish  frames  on  this  or  a  similar  plan,  to 
be  used  in  any  Simplicity  or  Langstroth  hive.  When 
the  bees  first  began  pulling  out  the  foundation, 
honey  was  coming  very  moderately,  and  they  there- 
fore put  the  honey  along  the  top-bar,  di-awing  out 
the  cells,  and  fastening  the  comb  securely  at 
the  top  and  ends,  while  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
frame  they  had  cut  the  fdn.  away  in  some  places, 
along  the  tin  bar  and  the  wires.  At  this  stage  of 
proceeding  I  reversed  all  the  combs,  expecting  to 
see  them  take  the  honey  from  the  bottom,  and 
raise  it  up.  As  honey  began  to  come  a  little  faster, 
they  did  not  remove  that  already  stored,  but  patched 
up  and  filled  out  where  they  had  got  the  fdn.  away 
from  the  wires,  and  now  we  have  whole  handsome 
combs,  about  the  nicest  I  ever  saw.  Prof.  Cook 
says,  in  this  number,  we  should  be  careful  about 
drawing  conclusions;  and  if  it  were  not  for  being 
hasty  I  do  not  know  but  I  should  say  I  want  all  of 
our  combs  reversible.  Aside  from  the  reversible 
feature,  these  Quinby- Vanrteusen-Hetherington 
frames  (I  can  not  afford  to  give  them  this  long  name 
every  time,  but  try  it  here  just  this  once)  are  ex- 
tremely handy  for  shipping  bees,  which  is,  as  you 
know,  one  principal  featui-e  of  the  business  of  our 
apiary.  Before  deciding,  however,  we  arc  going  to 
try  more  hives  of  this  description,  and  give  them  a 
good  test  for  a  whole  year  or  more.  Devices  are 
still  coming  in,  in  great  numbers,  for  reversing 
frames,  but  I  consider  them  all  complicated,  com- 
pared with  the  above  arrangement.  We  can  fur- 
nish you  a  sample  of  this  reversible  frame  by  mail 
for  10  cts.,  if  you  want  to  see  one.  This  will  also  in- 
clude a  small  section  of  rabbet  that  the  frames 
rest  on. 


DON'T  FAlIitosend  for  circular  of  bees  and 
queens,  to  CHAS.  D.  DUVALL,  Spencerville, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Md.  8tfd 


BKE-KANCH  AND  PCJULTKY-YAliDS. 
Queens  reared  from  Imported  mothers.  Bees  bv 
the  pound  or  colony;  also  P.  Rock  and  White  Leg- 
horn Fowls.  Fine  breeding  Cockerels  a  specialty. 
A  limited  number  of  war  relics,  such  as  bullets, 
bombshells,  bayonets,  etc.  Canes,  swords,  etc. 
Would  exchange  goods  for  a  good  field-glass.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.     Write  for  jn-ices  to 

J.  H.  THORWBURG, 

12-15-bd.  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Given  Comb  Foundation  a  Specialty. 

Also  Apiarian  Supplies.  Circulars,  and  samples  free. 
9-lld     G.  H.  KNICKERBOCKER,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


COMB  FOUriDATlOI  A  SPECIALTY. 

Manufactured  on  Vander\f)rt  Mill,  i)rifo  per  lb., 
.55  cts.  for  brood-comb  filn.,  cut  to  any  size  wanted. 
Wax  made  up  for  15  cts.  per  lb.,  or  two-fifths  of  wax. 
Sample  free.  O.  H.  :UcFAUUlIV, 

12-13d.  ITIoniteau,  ITIoiilteaH  Co.,  Mo. 


TOVNUATION 

Made  from  pure  refined  wax  at  .50  cts.  for  bi-ood,  and 
55  cts.  per  lb.  for  light.  Othcrsupplies  kept  on  hand. 
No  circular.  A.  F.  STAUFFER, 

13.  Sterling,  Whiteside  Co.,  111. 


'suaanO  jenofl  uejieu 

Reared  under  the  swarming  impulse  from-  im- 
ported mothers,  $1.00  each;  these  queens  are  reared 
in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are 
superior  to  queens  reared  artificially.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  12-tfdb. 

Itaynilltoii, "  Veuaiigo  Co.,  Pa. 


ITAl-IAN  QIIKENS   $1.00  each;  iflO  per  dozen 
by  return  mail.    Three-frame  nuclei  $4.00  each. 
These  are  strong,  and  will  build  uj)  raiiidly. 

W.  C3.  PItOCTOB, 
13d.  Fairliaven,  Vt. 


BEES  AND  FODNDATION-MOLDS  CHEAPER. 

ftC  PER  CENT  discount  in  June  on  c\  ery  thing  but 
Au    $1  queens.    See  circulars  and  May  "ad." 
OLIVER  FOSTER,  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 
13-tfdb. 


OWING  to  so  many  calls  from  my  old  customers 
for  more  queens  from  my  choice  strains  of  Ital- 
ians, I  have  decided  to  rear  queens  again  this 
season. 

Untested  queens,  in  June,  *1.35;  after  June,  *1.00. 
Warranted        ' $I..50;      "  •'      .$1.3.5. 

A  discount  of  gij  percent  will  be  given  on  all  or- 
ders for  6  queens  to  12;  13  or  more,  10  per  cent  dis- 
count.   Safe  arrivals  and  entire  satislaction  guar- 
anteed. J.  P.  MOO  UK, 
13d.                      Box  37,  Morgan,  Pondletf)n  Co.,  Ky. 


MN'T  LOOK  ANY  FURTHER, 

But  send  one  dollar  right  to  Maine,  ami  receive  by 
return  mail  a  warranted   Italian  t,)ueen.    1  guaran- 
tee to  please  you,  or  reliind  tlie  nionev,  at    nn- ex- 
pense.   Address  J.  B.  i>'lASON, 
13d.                                  ITIeelianic  Falls,   ITIaiiie. 


FOUNDATION! 

H.  Ij.  Graliani,  Cirandvieiv,  liouisa  Co.,  la. 


WANTED,  to  exchange  choice  eggs  for  hatching, 
from  Vniicy  I'oidtfif  for  Itiuian  Queens,  or 
Lawn-Mower.    Chas.  McClare,  New  London,  Ohio. 


DADANT'S  POtJNDATIOM  FACTOKY,  WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
See  ?i(Jvertisement  in  another  column.         3ttfd 
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June 


HIVES.   |§^4.   ^^ 

SEND  for  new  price  list  of  supplies  for  the  apia- 
ry. Hives  by  the  100  in  flat  cheap,  and  best 
quality.  Also  rakes  and  cradles.  White's  pat.  wire 
brace  rake,  best  and  most  durable.  Send  for  price 
by  the  dozen. 

A.  D.  BENHAM,         lotfd  j 

OLIVET,        :        EATON  CO.,        :         MICH.  I 

WX7    /n  HI    1      ^^^'^'    iittention    of     all  ' 
d     \jr\LuLU  wanting-  A  No.]   bees,  1 
Italian,  Hybrid,  or  Cyprian,  to  the  fol-  ' 
lowing,  from  one  well  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  inijier: 

"  I  have  n(\er  seen  a  case  of  foul  brood;  my  bees 
are  entirely  healthy,  and  have  always  been  so,  and 
are  O.  K.  in  every  respect.  Geo.  B.  Peters,  M.  D." 
We  can  furnish  any  number  of  the  above  bees,  and 
will  wan-ant  satist action  ami  safe  delivery.  N.  B.— 
No  bees  sold  from  anj  apiary  that  has  ever  had  a 
case  of  foul  brood  in  it.'  Write  for  particulars  and 
prices  to  FLANAGAN  &  ILLINSKI, 

9-14db       Lock  box  'J95,  Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111. 

STANLEY 


AUTOMATIC  HONEY-EXTRACTOR 


DOLLAR  SMOKER. 

Also  other  supplies.    Send  for  free  circular. 
lOtfdb  0.  W.  STANLEY  &  BED.,  Wyomine,  N.  7. 


fedted  Oueen^*)  a  Bpccialtu. 

Have  been  handling  Italian  bees  for  L't  years;  so 
you  see  that  when  >(iu  get  my  .•?:.'. 0(1  tested  queens  in 
May  and  .lunc  \  (ni  liuy  of  niie  wlio  knows  the  bee. 
Untested  for  the  same  months,  fi-om  imported  queen, 
i1.no.  EUGENE    DIEFENIM^RF, 

8-lMb  Moniteau,  Moniteau  Co.,  Mo. 


DADANT'S   FOUNDATION  FACTOEY,  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


ITALIAIT  QUEERS 

Bred  From  Select  3Iotlieis,  Jiiid 
3Iated  witli  Choice  Drones. 

This  last  jjoint  a  specialty.  No  Vices  by  the  pound, 
no  nuclei;  no  full  colonies  for  sale,  (aged  queens 
by  mail  at  rates  given  in  A.  I.  Koofs  inice  list. 

Address  Dr.  J.  A.  GUNN, 

9  14db  Casky,  CIiil«>liaii  <;o.,  Ky. 

ONE-PIECTSECTIONS  S5  PER  M. 

LANGSTROTH,    SIMPLICITY,     AND    CHAFF 
HIVES,  COMB  FOUNDATION,  SMOKERS, 

AM)   A   FULL   LINE   OF 

APIARIAIir    sumiEs. 

DERR  &  KREIDER,    STERLING,  WHITESIDE  CO.,  ILL. 
7-12b 


BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 

AND  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

Our  Telescope  Hive  is  a  double-wall  hive,  and  is  as 
light  and  as  easily  handled  as  any  single-wall  hive. 
It  has  two  section-cases;  each  case  contains  32  sec- 
tion boxes  with  separators.  We  make  the  one- 
piece,  or  mitered  section  box,  any  size  from  S'/^xii-i 
up  to  6  inches  square.  41.1X-t1.1xU2,  $4.25  per  1000. 
Send  for  circular. 

^W^.  B.  SXOnSTE  Sc  CO., 
NORTH  L.ANS11N«,         :         :         jniCHlOAN. 

lM2db. 

Made  on  Root  (or  Olm)  mill,  from  choice  wax,  4ij  cts. 
Extra  light  for  sections,  .5.5  cts.  State  size  of  frame, 
and  order  at  once.  Will  also  work  wax  for  12 '2  cts. 
per  pound,  or  two-flfths  of  wax. 

ll-12d.  Center  Point,  Linn  Oo.  Iowa. 

A  BARGAIN  IN  SECTIONS! 

Our  stock  ol  tito  L.  frame  one-piece  sections,  made 
with  the  s(iuare-cut  groove,  we  will  sell  at  the  low 
price  of  #4.00  per  thousand.  As  good  sections  can 
not  be  bought  at  any  other  factory  for  less  than 
.fn.OO  per  thousand. 
11-btfd.  BERLIN  FKUIT-BOS  CO.,  Berlin  Eights,  0. 


VANDERVORT 

COMB    FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  iiric(>  list. 
2tfdb  ,lNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

"llOLMAND  AND  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  return  mail,  tested,  $2..50  each;  untested,  single 
queen,  $1.00;  six,  S5..50;  twelve,  *10.  Cook's  Manual 
of  the  Apiary,  cloth,  with  order  for  (jueens,  90  cts. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

I.   XL.   aooD, 

11-tfdb.  Sparta,  "White  Co.,  Tenn. 

r  oTiT^  A  I. bI 

Bees  and  Queens. 

Full  Colonies,  fT.OO;  Tested  Queens,  $2.00;  Un- 
tested, Sl.OO  after  June  1st.  Raised  from  Imported 
Mothers.    Please  order  early. 

AMOS  BLANK, 

10  tfdb.  -Woodville,  Sandusky  Co.,  O. 


THE  COMING  HIYE, 

And  everything  live   Bee -men    need.     Send  for 
price  list  to 

KErJNEDV  dL  LXSAKV, 

lO-tfdb.    Higginsville,  Lafayette  Co.,  Mo. 

FOUHDATION 

Recent  valualile  improvements  in  our  machinery 
enable  us  to  make  bottom  prices.  Our  foundation 
is  unexcelled  by  any  made  in  the  United  States.  Or- 
ders filled  iti  rutat  ion.    General  Supplies. 

M.  C.  VON  DORN, 

Tb.tfd.  830  S.  Avenue,  Omaha,  Neb. 


J'JSTA itT.isiiici)  isr,r, 


HEADQUARTERS 

We  have  constantly  on  hand  a  large  stock  of 
Domestic  and  Imported  Beeswax  in  original 
shape,  which  we  offer  to  manufacturers  of 
Comb  Foundation  at  lowest  prices.  Write  to 
us  for  prices.    Address 

ir.  ECKERMANN  A:  WILL., 
Beeswax  Bleachers  &  Sefiners,  S7BACUSE,  N.  7. 

T-lld-b 
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TO 

(BLlBPF?r^6S 

FHOM 
Jan.  1  to  June  15,  1884. 


JAXUAHY  1. 
Apiculture,  Dark  Side  of  ...  5 
Apiculture,  is  it  Healthtul?..13 

Basswoods,  Planting 25 

Balch's  Report 23 

Banner  Apiary 5 

Bees,  Robbins'  Strain IS 

Bees,  Banishing 2.5 

Been,  Gentlest  12 

Bees  in  Separate  Apiaries. .  .21 

Bees  90  mites  an  Hour i:i 

Benton's  Letter 18 

Blasted  Hopes 30 

Candy,  The  Good, no  good... 27 

Cash  with  Order 22 

Circulars  Received 32 

Clover,  Pea-Vine 20 

Clover,  Sweet 12 

Combs,  Changing 23 

Conventions — .  .32 

Dakota 22,  2« 

Dixon's  Second  Repoi-t 9 

Editorials 31 

Fdn.,  Price  of 31 

Feeders  and  Feeding 17 

Feeding  Ext.  Honey 11, 13 

Fert.  in  Confinement 25 

Floats  for  Feeders 17 

Foul  Brood 12,24 

Fradenburg's  Experience... 20 

Given  Press 31 

Half-Heartedness U 

Heads  of  Grain 22 

Hive,  Marking  with  Bushes..27 

Hives,  Single-story 8 

Hives,  Warm,  Large  Vent's. 23 

Hobler's  Yield 10 

Honey-Boards  of  Zinc.lO,  11,  21 

Honey,  to  Sell  It 11, 13,  2(1 

Honey,  Time  it  will  Keep — 2!) 

Honey  Colimin 3 

Hutchinson's  Report 12 

Italians  Ahead 2.i 

Michigan  Convention 1 1 

Notes  and  Queries -'-i 

Pails 23 

Paper,  Tarred 22 

Pocket  Tool-Chest 17 

Queens,  Age  to  Fertlilize 27 

Queens,  Losing  Virgin 27 

Queens,  to  Rear 13 

Queens  Mating  Twice 12 

Queens  Across  the  Ocean. ...  IS 
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BAI8ED-C0YER  HONEY-PAILS. 

WE  HAVE  JUST  SECURED 

Some  better  rates  tluiii  any  thing  we  liave 
ever  had  before  on  raised-cover  honey-pails 
in  nests.  Nest  A  is  composed  of  five  pails— 
1  pint,  1,  2,  3,  and  4  qts.  This  nest,  at  regu- 
lar prices,  would  be  5,  8,  10, 15,  and  20  cts., 
making  altogether  58  cts.;  but  Ave  can  sell 
the  whole  nest  for  40  cts.;  10  nests  S3. 75, 
and  100  nests  for  only  $35.00. 

Nest  B  contains  8  sizes  —  1,  li,  3,  4,  C,  8, 
10,  and  12  quarts.  The  prices  of  these 
singly  are  5,  8,  10, 15,  20,  25,  35,  and  50  cts.. 
maJking  $1.08,  but  we  can  sell  them  in  nests, 
single  nest  for  $1.50:  10  nests.  $14.€0;  100 
nests,  $135.00. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  Avill  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following-  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  20  cents  each  insertion,  or  S3.00  per  year. 


$1.00  Queens. 

Names  iiiserted  in  this<}( iHtittncnt  Uie  firtit  time  with- 
mit  charge.    After,  20c  each  inf:erti<m,  nr  $2.00  per  year. 


A,  I.  ROOT, 


MEDINA,  OHIO. 


eiiD  TYPE  FB^  3^IiE. 

We  have  still  on  hand  76  lbs.  of  our  old  nonpareil 
type  for  sale.  For  a  sample  of  if,  see  any  late  num- 
ber of  Gleanings  previous  to  May  1.5.  Also  17  lbs. 
of  Italic,  it  desired.  As  it  is  all  packed,  Ave  can  not 
diA'ide  either  lot.  The  Roman  includes  .5  lbs.  and 
over  of  "log-otypes;"  that  is,  the  Avords  tlie,  and, 
that,  ing,  tion,  et«.,  are  made  all  on  one  body,  thus 
facilitating  composition.  We  otter  the  lot  at  20  cts. 
per  lb.  A.I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Italian  Queens  and  Bees  I 

Warranted  queens,  each  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00;  Tested, 
$2.00;  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Orders  flUe<l 
prnmpttij.  If  you  Avant  bees  for  business,  give  me  a 
trial  order.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Send  for  cii-cular,  giving  full  particulars. 
CHAS.  D.  DUVALL, 

14tfd.  Spencerville,  Mont.  Co.,  Md. 


Those  Avhose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  $1.00  each,  under  the  following 
conditions :  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anything  of  the  l<ind,  only  that  the  tiuecn  be  rear- 
ed from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced 
to  lay  when  they  Avere  shipped.  They  also  agree  to 
return  the  mone.A' at  any  time  Avhen  customers  be- 
come impatient  of  such  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  lie  wlio  sends"  the  best  queens, 
put  up  most  neatlv  and  most  securely.  A\ill  probably 
receiA'e  the  most  orders.  "  Special  rates  for  warrant- 
ed and  tested  queens,  furnished  on  application  to 
any  of  the  parties.  Names  AA'ith  *,  use  an  imported 
queen-mother.  If  the  queen  arrives  dead,  notify  ns 
and  Ave  Avill  send  you  another.  ProbablA"  none  Avill 
be  sent  for  $1.00  before  July  1st,  oi-  after  Nov.  If 
wanted  sooner,  or  latei',  see  rates  in  price  list. 

*A.I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  13tf 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  13tfd 

*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O.  liJtfd 

*Wm.  Balhmtine,  Sagti.  Musk.  Co.,  O.  13tfd 

*D.  G.  Edmistoii,  Adrian,  Lcn.  Co.,  Mich.  9tfd 

*Thos.  H.  Trice,  New  Providence,  Mont.  Co.,  Tenn. 

.5-15 
*D.  A.  McCord,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio.  5-15 

*Dr.  John  M.  Price,  Tampa,  Hillsboro  Co.,  Fla.  5-3 
*S.  G.  Wood,  Birmingham,  Jett^.  Co.,  Ala.  13tfd 

*Jos.  Byrne,  Baton  Rouge,  E.  Baton  R.  Co.,  La.  7-5 
*J.  W".  Keeran,  106  Washington  St.,  Blooming-ton, 

McLean  Co.,  111.    7-17 
*W.  W.  Turner,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  7-5 

*S.  C.  Perry,  Portland,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich.  Otfd 

C.  Weeks,  Clifton,  Wayne  Co.,  Tenn.  St-in 

Will  True,  Chad  well.  Clatsop  Co.,  Oregon.  9-7 

W.  H.  I'roft(Ti-,  Fair  Haven,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.  9-17 
Jas.  Husband  \-  Son,  Cairngorni,  Ont.,  Can.,  11-13 
Theo.  G.  M'tiaw.  Monmouth,  Warren  Co..  111.  11-21 
*D.  M.  Wcybright,  New  Paris,  Elk.  Co.,  Ind.  lltfd 
*B.  W.  Harrington,  St.  (  utherines,  Ont.,  Can.  13-2!^. 
Jas.  O.  Tracey,  New  Hamburg,  ( )nt..  Can.  13tfd. 
F.  S.  McClelland,  New  Brighton,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

13-15 
S.  P.  Roddy,  MeehanicstoAvn,  Md.  i;J-17d 

*F.  L,  W>ight,  Plainfleld,  Livingston  Co.,  Mich. 

13-15d 


Hive    Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La.  7tfd 
M.  S.  West,  Flint,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.  1-24 

Apiarian  Supplj-  Co.,  Wilton  Junction,  Mus.  Co.,  la. 

C.  P.  Bish,  Petrolia,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.  9-17 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


charge,  as  below.  AA''e  do  this  bee-use  there  is  ha'dly  value 
enough  to  these  queens  to  pay  tor  buying  them  up  and  keep- 
ing them  in  ctock;  and  yet  it.  is  olten<iracs  quite  au  accommo- 
dation to  those  who  can  not  attord  hi^herprictd  ones. 


Fifteen  black  and  hybrid  queens  mailed  in  July 
as  I  can  spare  them ;  black  20c.,  hybrid  30c.  W.  H. 
UPTON,  Loveland,  Iowa.  13 


I  shall  have  about  100  black  queens  to  spare  after 
July.  Price  20c.  F.  BOOMHOWER,  Gallupville,  N. 
Y.  13 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  3btfd 
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CITY  MARKETS. 

CLEVEi.AND.—Hoiiciy.— Honey  has  been  quiet  the 
past  two  weeks,  none  of  the  new  crop,  for  whieh 
dealers  are  waiting,  having-  been  sent  in.  Values 
are  unchanged,  on  account  of  absence  of  transac- 
tions. Perhaps  it  will  not  be  amiss  at  this  time  to 
remind  our  friends  of  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
our  market,  which  is  this:  The  greatest  activity  in 
the  honey-trade  with  us  is  during-  August  and  Sep- 
tember. A.  C.  Kendel, 

June  35, 1884.  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Kansas  CiTV.—  7/o)ic.iy.  — Nothing  doing  now  in 
comb  honey,  excciit  in  a  very  small  way,  and  will 
not  likely  be  until  the  luw  crop  comes  in.  I  quote 
choice  white,  noniiiuihit  W'/'S.Wi.  Dark  and  irreg- 
ular, no  sale  at  all.  Extnictcd,  in  fair  request  at 
7@8;2C.  Some  new  Southern  honey  (extracted)  ar- 
riving.   Beeswax  nominal,  30(gi35c. 

Jerome  Twicheli., 

June  17, 1884.       .514  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Milwaukee.— Honeiy.— This  market  is  fairly  sup- 
]ilied  with  honey,  and  the  demand  is  vei-y  moderate. 
Can  quote  white  clover,  3-lb.  sec,  1.5c;  2-lb.  sec,  13(f?; 
Uc.  Dark  or  broken,  lOdrVZ^ic.  White  extracted  in 
cans,  9(5.10c.    Dark,  in  pails  or  kegs,  But?/ 9c. 

Beesivax.— Choice  wax,  35c.  Dark  and  inferior,  25 
^i28e.  A.  V.  Bishop, 

June  12, 1884.         142  West  Water  Street. 

Chicago.— iJo?iey.— The  new  crop  is  appearing  on 
the  market,  and  brings  15  to  18c  pw  lb.  in  1  and  2  lb. 
sections.  There  is  very  little  if  iiny  olil  cdiub  honey 
here.  The  writer  has  iiot  had  any  old  comb  honey 
to  offer  for  several  days.  Extracted  is  without  life; 
the  demand  has  all  but  ceased  for  it;  and  to  quote 
or  offer  at  lower  prices  is  simply  demoralizing  the 
trade. 

Beeswax  is  not  plentiful,  but  the  demand  is  light 
at  30  to  37c  for  fair  to  prime.         R.  A.  Burnett, 

June  25, 1884.         161  South  Water  St. 

New  York.— H'jxf.tr.- The  season  is  actually  clos- 
ed, and  sales  of  conil)  honey  are  few  and  small. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  extracted  h<;ney;  new 
Southern  is  coming  in  lieely,  and  sells  readily  at 
from  80  to  90c  i>cr  ualloii,  according  to  quality. 
There  is  no  extracted  chn  er  or  basswood  in  our 
market,  but  quite  a  (leiiKuul  for  same. 

Beesica-r.— New  Southern  lieeswaxof  superiorqual- 
ity,  bright  yellow,  is  also  arriving  freely,  and  sells 
at  from  34@,37c  per  lb.    Thurber,  Wh yi.anu  &  Co.. 

June  2.5, 1884.  Keade  &  Hudson  Streets,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis.— Ifonc.v.-The  new  crop  of  extracted 
honey  is  coming  forward,  and  there  is  but  little  de- 
mand. In  barrels  it  is  worth  6'ito7c;  in  cans,  9c 
retail.  No  demand  for  eouib  honey,  fi-uit  lieing  i>re- 
ferred  during  warm  weathei-.  (,»uote  Irom  V,>  to  Kic 
retail,  when  a  sale  can  be  made :  white  clover,  nioi-e. 

Beemvax  is  scarce,  and  bought  on  arri\al  at  oOc  for 
choice.  W.  T.  Anuehson  &  Co., 

June  27, 1884.         104  N.  Third  Street. 

Detroit.— Hoiic)/. —The  honey  market  is  still  with- 
out change,  there  being  no  demand.    Good  honey  is 
nominal  at  IT'"  19c. 
Brcstra.r,  ;»"35c.  A.  B.  Weed, 

June  27, 188t.        Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York.— J/())icy.— Sales  of  comb  honey  are 
slow,  and  we  don't  apprehend  any  further  change 
until  the  new  crop  arrives.    We  quote  as  follows: 

Fancy  white,  in  2-lb.  sections 13    ©H 

Fair  to  good  white,  in  2-lb.  sections 11    OoA'd 

Dark  gi-ades,  in  2-lb.  sections 10    @12 

No  1-lbs.  in  our  market 

Extracted,  best  white-clover 8    ®  9 

E.xtracted,  dark  grades 7!  2^  8 

Beeswax.—  Prime  yellow,  34@;35c. 

McCaul  &  Hildreth. 

June  27, 18F4.  Cor.  Hudson  &  Duane  Sts. 

For  Sale.  —  Two  barrels  white  -  clover  honey. 
Crop  of  1884.  Delivered  on  board  cars  at  Ada. 
Eight  cents  per  lb.  by  barrel,  or  50-lb.  cans. 

J.  B.  MuRUAY,  Ada,  Ohio. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTOEY,  WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.  IJbtl'd 


PERRY'S  PRICE  LIST 


aliau    BEES  and    QUEENS. 

I    May  I  June  |  July-Oct. 

U2  50 


Hvtirid  queens 

Bees  i)er  i)Ound I    2  00 

Bees  in  the  brood,  per  1000  |       45 

Semi  for  CircxiJar'.  S.  C.  PEKRY, 

8-ntfd  Portland,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 


Of  Iiiiprovc«l 


Tested  queens  — 
Untested  (queens 


EABLY  BEES. 

E2ES  OF  ALL  EINDS  AT  PRICES  TO  SUIT  PUEOHASEES,  AT 

ALL  SEASONS  OF  THE  YEAE. 

differ    •Jiilif    J.sf,    fdtno.st    f/u'oi    aifay. 

A.  W.  CHENEY,  IvANAWHA  FALLS,  AV.  VA.  5tfd 


STEAM  BEE-HIVE  FACTORY 

OF    THE    WEST. 

Hives  and  sections  of  all  kinds.  Italian  Bees,  Col- 
ony or  nuclei;  Comb  Foundation,  Smokers,  Extract- 
ors. Best  and  cheapest  Saw-Mandrel  made;  Bab- 
bitt boxes  all  complete,  20  inches  long,  f6.00.  All 
Supplies  very  low  for  cash.  E.  Y.  PERKINS, 
3-13d  Jetterson,  Greene  Co.,  Iowa. 


PORE  IT^m^N  QUEEN?. 

Bred  in  "  Sweet  City"  Apiary.    Bees  by  the  pound, 
and  nuclei  of  any  size.    Write  for  circular. 
7-13d  G.  W.  DEMAREE,  Christiansburg,  Ky. 


TESTED  QUEENS,  *2.00.    Untested,  $1.00.    4-frame  nu- 
clei, $3.50  and  *4.50.    Mississippi  wax-extractor, 
¥3.(K).        OSCAR  F.  BLEDSOE,  Grenada,  Miss.    3tfd 

Pxcelsior  Poultry  yards 

West  Monterey,  Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 

Illustrated  Circular  of  Fine  Thoroughbred  Poultrv, 
Bees,  etc.,  sent  free.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  13:  *2..50  per  26. 
9-13d  J.  T.  FLETCHER. 


FOSI'JlOiX       AVANTEM 

Ji.V  a  youn^-  mm  with  some  experience,  in  shop 
and  apiary.  WM.  ^ViTHROAV, 

13.  Paint  Valley,  Iloliiie»>  Co.,  O. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Italianize,  and  why  not  buy  your  queens  direct 
from  the  Breeder?  25cts.  sa\  ed  is25cts.  made.  If  j-ou 
wish  to  purchase  untested  Italian  (jueens,  reared  in 
full  colonies  from  imported  luotliers,  the  price  will 
be  only  75  cts.  per  queen,  or  $4.25  for  6,  and'SS.OO  for 
12.    Address 

W.  S.  CAUTHEN, 


PLEASANT    HILL, 


S.    C. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 

DICTIONARY    OF 

PRACTICAl  APICULTURE, 

Price  50  cents;  Postage  paid.    Specimen  pages  free. 
Send  for  otircatalogue  of  books  for  Wood-workers. 

INDUS TEIAL  PUBLICATION  CO.,  294  BEOADWAY,  NEW  YOEZ. 
13-15d. 


REVERSIBLE  -  FRAME    HIVES, 

—  AND— 

T717-HITE    DSASSWOOD   SECTIONS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

5-7-9d  0.  J.  HETHEEINQTON,  East  Saginiw,  Mich. 


Vol.  XII. 


JULY   I,   1884. 


No.   18. 


10  or  more,  75  eta.  each.  Single  Number, 
5  ct8.  Additions  to  clubs  may  be  made 
at  club  rates.    Above  are  all  to  be  sent 

to  ONB  POSTOFFICK. 


)  dirterent  postofflces,  not  lkss 
s.  each.  Sen 
J  a.  S.  and  Canadas.  To  all  other  coun- 
,  tries  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  IRc 
I  \  T  i:>(\{\n^  ArTTT^TXT  \  ^'kTTTrk  I  rerye^r  extra.  To  all  countries  not  oT 
J  A.   1.   KOUi,  ^Mr-il'ljN  A,  UlllU.  (theU.  p.  U.,42ciieryear  e.xtra. 


PUBLISHED  SEMI-MONTHLY  BY 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

PKOF.  COOK  GIVES  US  SOMK  GOOD  SUGGESTIONS. 

a  EAR  FRIEND:—  Does  our  good  friend  Doolit- 
tle  suppose  we  dissect  insects  alive?  We  be- 
lieve truth  is  golden,  and  that  its  study  .yields 
the  richest  and  sweetest  fruit,  so  my  classes 
each  year  dissect  70  or  8J  cats,  and  many 
hundreds  of  insects.  In  this  way  they  learn  impor- 
tant truths  about  themselves  and  about  the  incom- 
parable works  of  God.  But,  friend  Doolittle,  all 
these  animals  are  quickly  and  painlessly  killed  be- 
fore dissection  commences.  We  believe  in  the  closest 
study  of  all  nature;  but  we  do  not  believe  in  caus- 
ing suffering  in  the  least  of  God's  creatures. 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things,  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  Lord  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 
Tell  Mr.  D.  that  the  subjects  of  the  medical  col- 
leges are  cadavers.  A.  J.  Cook. 
Lansing,  Mich.,  June  25, 1884. 

Now,  friend  Cook,  we  have  got  you  right 
on  the  subject  that  we  want  you  on.  You 
sav  these  animals  are  quickly  and  ])ainlessly 
killed.  Tell  us  how  to  do  it.  Kspecially 
how  shall  we  dispose  of  cats  and  kittens 
when  their  numbers  become  inconveniently 
large  V  In  enforcing  the  do-^  laws  in  differ- 
ent States,  they  sometimes,  I  have  been  told, 
kill  them  with  chloroform.  Now;  I  would 
Avillingly  go  to  the  expense  of  having  some 
chloroform  in  the  house,  for  an  example  be- 
fore the  children,  and  to  let  them  know  that 
we  don't  mind  a  little  expense  or  a  little  time, 
to  avoid  giving  pain  to  these  diinil)  friends 
of  otu'S.     Even  this  matter  of  killing  potato- 


bugs,  grasshoppers,  toads  (if  th.ey  are  to  be 
killed),  rats  and  mice,  that  is,  wlien  they  are 
caught  alive,  as  they  are  in  some  traps."  flies 
that  invade  our  kitchens,  get  on  the  windows, 
and  every  thing  in  the  way  of  animal  life 
that  does  us  harm,  can  we  not,  when  we  kill 
them,  instill  n-liole^'ome  lessons  rather  than 
to  harden  children  Ijy  scenes  of  crut'lty  in 
their  early  years? 


NOTES  FROM    THE    BANNER    APIARY. 

NO.  .")*). 
HAVE    THINGS    READY    IN    TIME. 

H !  I  tell  you,  these  are  busy  hours  at  the  "Ban- 
ner Apiary."    First  my  brother  injured  his 
hand  in  controlling-  a  frightened  horse,  and 
could  do  no  work  for  two  weeks ;  then  Mrs.  H. 
was  seriously  ill  two  weeks,  and  I  had  to  drop 
every  thing  and  care  for  her;  and  then,  to  crown  all, 
the  honey-season  dropped  down  upon  us  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual;  aiuWt  ever  1  had  to  put  my  wits 
to  work  to  save  a  honey-crop  that  I  was  not  quite 
readiifor,  it  is  now.    We  have  to  work  until  we  dare 
work  no  harder.    I  feel  now  as  though  I  should  com- 
mence, as  soon  as  thix  season  is  over,  to  get  read.v 
tor  another  senxon.    It's  fun  to  care  for  an  apiary 
when  every  thing  is  in  readiness;  but,  once  let  the 
bees  get  ahead  of  you— well,  you  will  not  forget  it. 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 
Rogcrsville,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.,  .lune  1!>,  UK4. 
Well,  friend  W.  Z.  II..  you  are  brief  this 
time,  certainly;  but  as  the  report  is  a  good 
one,  especially  the  concluding  sentence,  per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well ;  and,  to  make  it  more 
pointed,  we  will  stop  right  where  we  are. 
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SOMETHING  MORE3  ABOUT  HONEY- 
DE"W. 

fRIEND  ROOT:— I  noticed  an  article  in  Glean- 
ings for  June  15,  from  E.  R.  Root,  about 
honey-dew.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in 
that  line  this  season,  which  may  be  of  intei-est 
to  your  readers.  About  the  8th  or  9th  of  this 
month  T  went  to  the  pasture  after  the  cows,  when, 
near  the  woods,  I  heard  a  tremendous  roaring  of 
liocs.  Thinking-  a  swarm  was  passing-  over  1  looked 
in  every  direction,  but  could  see  no  bees.  As  T  got 
nearer  the  woods,  the  sound  seemed  to  increase  in 
volume.  Just  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  1  saw  a 
young  hickory-tiee  in  blossom,  and,  thinking  the  i 
bees  might  be  working  on  that,  I  went  up  to  the  I 
tree,  when  I  found  the  leaves  completely  covered 
with  what  is  known  as  honey-dew.  The  tree  was 
fairly  alive  with  bumble-bees,  h<mey-bees,  yellow- 
jackets,  wasps,  hornets,  and  flies;  the  leares  were 
so  covered  with  the  honej'-dew  thej^  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  varnished. 

Looking  up  in  the  top  of  the  tree  I  saw  myriads  of 
small  insects  which  I  took  to  be  the  aphides,  or 
plant'lice;  but  on  looking  closer  I  discovered  they 
were  small  striped  bugs,  which  seemed  to  be  gather- 
ing honey-dew  with  the  i-est.  After  looking-  around, 
and  finding  the  honey-dew  on  oak,  maple,  elm,  and 
beech  trees,  I  went  on  over  to  friend  Phelps',  tak- 
ing some  of  the  leaves  with  me.  I  found  him  at 
home,  and  together  we  went  back  to  the  woods  to 
see  if  we  could  discover  the  source  of  the  honey- 
dew.  After  looking  at  the  trees  some  time  we  about 
concluded  that  it  was  a  natural  secretion  of  honey 
in  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  While  we  were  talking, 
and  watching  the  bees,  we  noticed  a  bee  running 
along  the  branches,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to 
gather  something.  Upon  pulling  down  the  limbs, 
and  looking  close,  we  discovered  they  were  literally 
covered  with  the  scaly  aphis,  or  bark-louse.  Upon 
close  inspection  we  discovered  a  small  drop  of  a 
clear  fluid  exuding  from  the  backs  of  the  lice.  This 
was  what  the  bees  were  gathering  on  the  branches,  j 
and  it  was  falling  all  the  while  in  a  fine  spray,  it  be- 
ing- visible  on  our  coats  when  we  came  out  in  the 
sun.  Now,  this  scaly  aphis  assumes  the  color  of  the 
bark  of  whatever  kind  of  tree  they  are  working  on, 
and,  being  quite  small,  it  requires  close  inspec- 
tion to  see  them.  I  think  we  would  not  have  seen 
them  but  for  the  bees  working  on  the  branches. 
Now,  may  not  this  in  a  measure  account  for  some 
of  those  mysterious  falls  of  honey-dew  we  hear  of  ? 
The  flow  of  honey  from  this  source  lasted  about  two 
or  three  weeks,  or  until  the  bees  began  to  work  on 
white  clover,  and  perhaps  a  little  longer,  as  1  find, 
in  taking  ofl'  honey,  the  boxes  arc  spotted  more  or 
less  with  the  honey-dew,  while  some  are  filled  en- 
tirely with  it.  As  to  quality,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  if 
any  person  can  eat  it,  he  is  capable  of  eating  any 
thing.  It  looks  nasty,  it  tastes  nasty,  and  it  is  nasty: 
and  what  to  do  with  it  I  don't  know,  for  it  isn't  fit 
for  a  hog  to  eat. 

Now,  as  I  am  rather  ignorant  on  the  subject  of 
entomology,  will  Prof.  Cook,  or  some  one  else  who 
is  posted,  inform  us  of  the  dift'erent  stages  of  the 
bark-louse,  and  about  the  time  they  remain  in  each 
stage,  and  whether  they  often  produce  this  so-called 
honey-dew?  This  is  a  new  thing  to  me,  having  nev- 
er in  my  life  noticed  it  before,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  different  kinds  of  insects  and 
worms  are  capable  of  producing  honey-dew. 
Kingsville,  O.,  June  30, 1884.  H.  H.  PEASE. 


Friend  P.,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent an  article  from  Trot".  Cook  on  this  very 
subject,  as  yon  see. 


THE    MAPLE-BAHK    LOUSE. 


EAR    MR.    EDITOR:— From    very   numeroiis 
fl  ^1     inquiries  as  to  name,  habit,  and  remedies 


•egarding  this  louse,  I  have  for  some  weeks 
ntended  to  write  you;  but  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  work  has  prevented,  until  your 
letter  drives  me  to  it.  Pres.  E.  Orton  writes  me  that 
this  insect  is  killing  the  soft-maples,  and  wishes  a 
remedy.  Mr.  O.  J.  Terrill,  from  North  Ridgeville, 
says  they  are  affording  much  nectar,  which  attracts 
the  bees,  and  seems  excellent,  and  wishes  to  know 
if  it  is  probably  wholesome.  The  editor  of  the  Cold- 
water  (Michigan)  Repuhl icon,  as^is  if  there  is  any 
way  to  save  the  maples.  These  are  samples  of  a 
score  of  inquiries  coming  thick  frona  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indhina,  and  Michigan. 


DESCUIPTION. 

The  maple-tree  scale  or  bark  louse  {Pulviaaria 
innumcrahilis,  Rath.)  consists  at  this  season  of  a 
brown  scale  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  which 
is  oblong,  and  slightly  notched  behind.  On  the  back 
of  the  scale  are  transverse  depressions,  marking 
segments.  The  blunt  posterior  of  the  insect  is 
raised  by  a  large  dense  mass  of  fibrous  cotton-like 
material,  in  wliich  will  be  found  about  800  small 
white  eggs.  These  eggs  falling  on  to  a  dark  surface 
look  to  the  unaided  eye  like  flour;  but  with  a  lens 
they  are  found  to  be  oblong,  and  would  be  pro- 
nounced by  all  as  eggs  at  once.  This  cotton-like 
egg-receptacle  is  often  so  thick  as  to  raise  the  brown 
scale  nearly  a  fourth  of  an  inch.  These  scales  arc 
found  on  the  under  side  of  the  limbs  of  the  trees, 
and  are  often  so  thick  as  to  overlap  each  other. 
Often  there  are  hundreds  on  a  single  main  branch 
of  the  tree.  I  find  them  on  basswood,  soft  and  hard 
maple,  and  grapevines,  though  much  the  more 
abundant  on  the  maples. 

Another  feature,  at  this  mature  stage  of  the  in- 
sect, is  the  secretion  of  a  large  amount  of  nectar. 
This  falls  on  the  leaves  below,  so  as  to  fairly  gum 
them  over,  as  though  they  were  varnished.  This 
nectar  is  much   prized  by  the  bees,  which  swarm 
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upon  the  leaves.  If  such  nectai*  is  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  as  Mr.  Terrell  avers.  I  should  have  no  fear 
of  the  bees  collecting:  it. 

From  the  middle  to  the  last  of  June,  the  egg-s  be- 
gin to  hatch,  though  hatching  is  not  completed  for 
some  weeks  after  it  begins,  so  we  may  expect  young 
lice  to  hatch  out  from  late  in  June  till  August. 

The  young  lice  are  yellow,  half  as  broad  as  long, 
tapering  slightly  toward  the  posterior.  The  seven 
abdominal  segments  appear  very  distinctly.  The 
legs  and  antenna  are  seen  from  the  other  side.  As 
in  the  young  of  all  such  bark  lice,  the  beak,  or  suck- 
ing-tube, is  long  and  thread-like,  and  is  bent  under 
the  body  till  the  young  louse  is  ready  to  settle  down 
to  earnest  work  as  a  sapper.  Two  hair-like  append- 
ages, or  setiB,  terminate  the  body,  which  soon  dis- 
appear. 

The  young,  newly  born  louse,  wanders  two  or 
three  days,  then  inserts  its  beak  into  the  leaves 
where  it  first  locates.  It  prefers  the  middle  under 
side  of  the  leaf.  In  autumn  the  much-enlarged 
louse  withdraws  from  the  leaves  and  attaches  to  the 
under  side  of  the  twigs  and  branches,  while  on  the 
leaves  they  sometimes,  though  rarely,  withdraw 
their  beak,  and  change  their  position.  In  winter, 
the  young  lice  remain  dormant;  but  with  the 
warmth  of  spring,  as  the  sap  begins  to  circulate, 
the  lice  begin  to  suck  and  grow.  The  increase  of 
size  as  the  eggs  begin  to  develop  is  very  rapid.  Now 
the  drops  of  nectar  begin  to  fall,  so  that  leaves  and 
sidewalks  underneath  become  sweet  and  sticky.  In 
the  last  Ohio  Farmer,  Mr.  Singleton  states  that 
leaves  of  the  maple  do  secrete  honey-dew.  It  is  on 
the  leaves,  and  there  are  no  aphides  or  plant-lice. 
Mr.  Singleton's  honey-dew  is,  without  doubt,  this 
same  nectar  from  bark-lice.  Had  Mr.  S.  looked  on 
the  under  side  of  the  branches,  instead  of  on  the 
leaves,  he  would  have  found,  not  aphides,  to  be  sure, 
but  bark-lice. 

If  these  spring  lice  are  examined  closely  v/ith  a 
low  magnifying  power,  a  marginal  row  of  hairs  will 
be  seen. 

MALES. 

Some  few  of  the  scales  in  late  July  will  be  noticed 
to  be  dimmer,  lighter  in  color,  and  somewhat  more 
conve.x:  above.  In  these  the  seta?  do  not  disappear, 
but  may  be  seen  projecting  from  the  posterior  end 
of  the  scale.  In  August,  the  mature  males  appear. 
These  have  the  scales,  have  two  wings,  and  are  very 
active.  Although  the  females  are  to  continue  to 
grow  till  the  next  June,  coition  now  takes  place. 
The  males  are  seen  for  two  or  three  weeks,  though 
probably  each  individual  does  not  live  as  many  days. 
It  is  quite  probable  that,  as  in  case  of  production 
of  drone-bees  and  aphides,  the  males  of  these  scale- 
lice  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  reproduction. 
We  know  they  are  not  in  some  species. 

UEjMEDIES. 

By  use  of  a  long-handled  broom  dipped  in  strong 
iye  or  soapsuds,  the  thickly  gathered  lice  could 
be  readily  removed  on  the  lower  side  of  the  branches 
at  any  time  in  the  spring.  This  would  kill  the  lice, 
and  prevent  egg-laying,  or  destroy  the  eggs  already 
laid.  The  earlier  this  is  done  in  the  spring  the  bet- 
ter. The  position  of  the  lice  on  the  under  side  of 
the  branches  makes  this  more  practicable,  if  not 
the  only  practicable  remedy  at  this  season.  On  a 
few  trees,  or  on  small  trees,  this  is  no  serious  task. 
If  this  is  neglected,  or  is  thought  to  bo  too  great  a 
task,  the  trees  may  be  syringed  ii> early  July,  just 
when  tl)0  young  lice  are  mogt  suf3cci>tiblp,  with  the 


following:  One  quart  soft  soap,  ten  quarts  watei", 
and  one  quart  kerosene  oil;  stir  all  well  together. 
This  can  be  thrown  on  with  a  fountain  pump.  As 
the  lice  are  mostly  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves, 
it  should  be  thrown  from  below  upward.  This  also 
applies  to  other  species  of  bark-lice,  which  are  also 
vei-y  common  this  season.  The  basswood,  the  tulip 
(see  my  Manual,  p.  240),  the  elm,  the  hickory,  the 
blue-ash,  etc.,  are  all  sutferingfrom  bark-lice,  much 
like  the  above,  except  that  the  cottony  substance 
is  wanting.  It  is  a  comforting  truth,  that  all  these 
species  are  often  destroyed  by  their  enemies  before 
they  entirely  kill  our  trees,  though  they  often  do 
groat  harm.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  June  IT,  1884. 

Friend  Cook,  we  are  very  much  obliged  in- 
deed for  the  light  you  give  on  the  subject. 
AVliile  reading  your  remarks  it  struck  me 
that  these  insects  are  not  very  much  differ- 
ent from  those  mentioned  last  fall,  which 
we  found  principally  on  beech-trees,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  beech-bark 
louse  has  that  downy  or  cottony  matter  in 
such  excess  as  to "  form  plumes.  Tliese 
plumes,  wlien  the  insects  are  disturbed,  are 
waved  in  the  air  in  concert,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  very  singular  appearance  indeed. 
I  luive  never  noticed  any  of  these,  except 
rather  late  in  the  fall.  As  you  mention  that 
this  cottony  matter  is  not  always  present, 
may  it  not  "be  the  same  insect  at  a  different 
season,  or  under  different  phases?  On  an- 
otlier  page  will  be  found  some  remarks  in 
regard  to  tlie  quality  of  tlie  honey. 


MOKE  ABOUT  ITALIANS  ON  RED 
CLOVER. 

HAVE  read  several  articles  in  Gleanings,  on 
f  the  above  subject,  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
I  Italians  do  not  work  on  red  clover;  but  I  know 
they  do  vrork  on  it.  I  have  seen  them  at  various 
times,  when  passing  red-clover  fields.  A  shoyt 
time  ago,  when  in  a  field  where  red  clover  bloomed 
abundantly,  I  saw  hundreds  of  pure  Italians,  while 
but  one  black  was  seen,  and  that  ona  was  on  com- 
mon sorrel,  gathering  pollen.  This  plainly  shows  to 
me  that  Italians  will  gather  honey  from  red  clovci' 
when  white  clover  is  in  bloom.  Another  proof: 
When  extracting  to-day  from  a  colony  of  pure  Ital- 
ians, I  found  that  the  honey  was  very  v/hite,  and  of 
a  superior  quality.  It  had  a  flavor  that  I  never  de- 
tected in  white-clover  honey.  It  also  tasted  very 
much  like  bumble-bee  honey,  which  shows  plainly 
that  it  was  gathered  from  red  clover.  I  next  ex- 
tracted from  a  colony  of  hybrids,  the  honey  being 
dark,  and  more  unpleasant  to  the  palate  than  the 
red-f  lexer  honey.  If  Italians  do  not  work  on  red 
clover,  where  did  they  get  whiter  honey  than  the 
hybrids?  Why  was  it  superior  in  (juality?  In  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Smith,  I  will  say  that  it  is  unjust  and 
unkind  to  say  it  is  deceptive  to  induce  people  to 
buy  Italians  with  the  expectation  of  getting  surplus 
j  honey  from  red  clovei-.  H.  W.  Simon. 

Youu'istown,  Ohio,  .luiir  2S,  1S84. 

1  It  is  (piite  likely,  friend  S.,  that  Italians 
'  Avork  Oil  red  clover  more  in  some  localties 
thai)  in  others.  When  Mr.  L;uigstroth  lirst 
advertised  Italians  as  working  on  red  clover, 
as  nnich  as  twenty  years  ago,  some  of  us 
were  incredidous ;  but  1  supi)os<'d  the  matter 
had  ])cvu  pretty  well  settled  some  time  ago. 
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THE     "WINTERING     DIFFICULTY 

Solved   at   Last. 

hookah!! 

Tip  T  least,  Bro.  Clarke  thinks  it  is,  for  the 
9^^  above  three  headings  are  his  own. 
jNr'  However,  it  were  no  more  than  fair  to 
-*'^  give  him  a  liearino:.  So,  friends,  our 
friend  W.  F.  Clarke  takes  the  floor, 
and  we  will  liear  what  he  has  worked  out 
that  is  new : 

Friend  Roof  .-—Believing-  that!  have  "lit"  upon 
tbe  true  prineinle  of  wintering  bees  successfully, 
and  beinp  anxious  to  make  it  known  as  widely  as 
possible  for  consideration,  discussion,  experiment, 
and  adoption,  I  lose  no  time  in  sending-  to  the  A.  B. 
J.  and  Gleanings  an  account  of  the  matter,  dif- 
ferently vi-orded,  but  each  embodying-  an  unre- 
served statement  of  my  discovery.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  can  never  be  satisfied  until  I  get  hold  of 
a  great  principle  to  guide  and  govern  me  in  what  I 
do,  and  it  has  always  been  my  difficulty  in  regard  to 
wintei'ing  bees,  that  no  method  in  use  seemed  to  be 
based  on  a  rational  and  sound  principle.  Almost 
the  only  rule  laid  down  has  been,  "Maintain  a  uni- 
form temperature  in  the  hives  all  winter."  This, 
indeed,  has  been  the  grand  mistake  about  winter- 
ing, as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  before  I  have 
done. 

In  common  with  most  practical  bee-keepers,  I 
have  studied  very  hard  at  this  problem  of  wintering, 
and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  solution  of  it  came 
to  me  like  a  flash.  I  was  lying  in  my  bed  the  other 
night,  unable  to  sleep  by  reason  of  rheumatism,  and 
trying  to  think  of  something  interesting  enough  to 
divei-t  me  from  the  sense  of  pain.  Amid  my  rumi- 
nations, my  mind  went  back  to  the  days  of  youth 
Avhen  I  was  busy  chopping  and  clearing  up  a  bush 
farm.  In  the  midst  of  my  reverie,  "says  I  to  my- 
self, says  I,"  "Do  you  ever  remember  cutting  down 
a  tree  in  which  a  colony  of  bees  had  been  winter- 
killed?" "Never,"  was  the  instant  response.  And 
then  1  quickly  remembered  that  1  had  never  either 
heard  or  read  of  such  a  thing.  Although  such  cases 
may  have  happened,  it  is  quite  evident  they  are 
rare,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  there  and  then, 
that  the  true  principle  of  wintering  bees  lay  hid  in 
a  hollow  tree-trunk.  1  resolved,  if  possible,  to  dig 
it  out,  and  I  firmly  believe  1  have  done  it. 

Friend  Root,  the  key  to  this  whole  mystery  lies  in 
one  y^ovA— hibernation.  Bees  hibernate  in  the  win- 
ter time,  and  their  habitat  must  be  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  do  it,  if  they  are  to  live  and  prosper.  I 
know  some  scientific  authorities  doubt  whether  bees 
hibernate;  but  the  weight  of  the  best  opinions  on 
the  subject  is  that  they  do,  and  I  shall  assume  this 
to  be  a  fact,  without  now  going  into  the  proof,  of 
which,  however,  I  think  there  is  abundance.  In- 
sects hibernate  in  various  stages  of  their  growth- 
eggs,  pupa,  larva,  imago,  but  never  hibernate  in 
more  than  one.  Bees  hibernate  in  the  perfect,  or 
fully  developed  state.  Insects,  like  animals,  hiber- 
nate differently.  Some,  like  the  bear,  sleep  all  win- 
ter. Others,  like  the  squirrel,  have  spells  of  drow- 
siness out  of  which  they  wake  at  intervals,  take  a 
"  square  meal,"  and  then  go  to  sleep  again.  These, 
of  course,  lay  in  a  store  of  food  that  they  may  have 
something  to  eat  when  thej'  wake  up.  Bees  hiber- 
nate like  the  squirrel.  They  can  not,  like  the  bear, 
eat  themselves  fat  in  the  fall,  subsist  all  winter  on 
the  adipoge  tipsuen,  ond  then  wake  lean,  hungry, 


and  active  in  the  spring.  They  must  have  an  occa- 
sional meal  during  the  winter.  Herein,  so  far  as  bees 
are  concerned,  is  the  utility  of  occasional  warm 
spells  in  winter.  These  rouse  up  the  little  sleepei-s. 
They  are  like  the  angel  that  touched  Peter  when  he 
was  in  a  trance,  and  said,  "  Rise  and  eat!" 

Now  right  here,  friend  Root,  you  can  see  the  mis- 
take of  keeping  up  a  uniform  temperature  in  the 
hives  all  winter  long.  If  the  degree  is  too  low,  the 
bees  will  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  or  wake  up  be- 
numbed, to  eat  frozen  victuals  which  kill  them.  If 
the  temperature  is  too  high,  they  can  not  go  to  sleep 
at  all;  are  kept  active  when  they  should  be  torpid; 
eat  too  much;  get  the  dysentery,  and  die.  Give 
them  the  tree-top  conditions,  and  these,  with  their 
own  power  of  regulating  temperatui-e,  will  enable 
them  to  hibernate. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  tree-trunk  wintering? 
Well,  here  are  some  of  them,  enough  to  go  upon 
practically.  Elevation  above  the  damp,  foul  gases 
that  hover  at  the  surface  to  the  earth;  plenty  of 
pure  but  still  air;  a  long  hollow  shaft,  ventilated  by 
a  crevice  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  bee-nest; 
last,  but  not  least,  provision  for  dead  bees  to  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow  tree,  so  that  the  bees' 
home  is  not  made  into  a  cemetery  or  charnel-house. 
I  must  not  forget  to  add,  no  upward  ventilation.  In 
such  winter  quarters,  bees  can  use  their  own  venti- 
lating machinery  as  necessity  requires,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  they  can,  when  the  conditions  are  nor- 
mal, vary  the  temperature  at-will  very  consider- 
ably. 

Now  the  question  arises.  Can  we  get  up  a  hive  that 
will  secure  the  same  conditions  substantially  as 
exist  in  the  hollow  tree  in  the  woods?  I  answer. 
We  can,  simply  by  having  a  movable  bottom-board, 
and  an  attachment  underneath  it  similar  to  the  air- 
shaft  of  a  hollow  tree.  I  believe  a  flat-roofed  build- 
ing would  best  secure  the  necessary  conditions,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  a  bee-house  can  not  be  built  on 
this  principle.  Have  the  lower  story  as  a  work-shop 
and  storehouse;  ascend  by  a  stairway  to  the  flat 
roof;  place  the  hives  around  the  outer  edge,  each 
with  its  winter  hopper  and  tube  extending  down  to 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground.  A  plan  of  this 
kind  would  give  the  long  air-shaft,  but  it  would 
necessitate  protection  for  the  hives,  which  would 
be  very  much  exposed  at  so  high  an  elevation. 

I  am  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  all  the  essential 
points  in  the  hollow-tree  wintering  can  be  secured 
without  going  up  so  high  into  the  air.  The  damp, 
foul  gases  hover  very  close  to  the  ground;  and  if 
we  can  get  our  bees  up  two  or  three  feet,  perhaps  it 
will  answer  all  necessary  purposes.  Acting  on  this 
idea,  I  have  made  a  hive-stand  which  can  be  adapted 
to  any  hive.  Mine  is  calculated  for  a  Langstroth 
hive.  The  stand  is  simply  a  box  about  table  high; 
the  bottom,  a  piece  of  iVi-inch  plank  20x26  inches, 
which  is  spiked  to  a  couple  of  bits  of  round  cedar 
for  sills,  in  order  to  have  the  least  possible  contact 
with  the  damp,  cold  earth.  The  box  is  tight,  with  the 
exception  of  four  auger-holes  about  six  inches  from 
the  top,  which  are  covered  with  wire  gauze.  Be- 
neath the  hive  is  a  sliding-  bottom-board,  to  be  kept 
in  place  during  the  honey-gathering  season,  and  re- 
moved when  all  danger  of  comb  extension  is  past. 
Just  beneath  this  movable  bottom-lioard,  and  fitting 
tightly  to  the  top  of  the  stand,  is  a  hopper,  like  the 
hopper  of  a  fanning-mill,  terminating  iu  a  hollow 
tube,  lour  inches  square.  Dead  bees,  excrement, 
etc,,  elide  down  the  flaring  sifle  of  the  hopper  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  box.  A  side  door  enables  you  at  any 
time  to  see  the  state  of  the  hive  so  far  as  dead  bees, 
dry  excreta,  etc.,  disclose  it.  The  box  is  made  suHi- 
ciently  larg-e  to  admit  of  the  hive  on  top  of  it  having- 
an  outer  covering-,  or  chaff  packing,  if  desired.  The 
outer  entrance  to  the  hive  is  to  be  left  open  all  win- 
ter; to  what  extent,  experiment  must  determine, 
as  also  the  size  of  the  air-tube  connected  with  the 
hopper.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  supply  of 
air  sufficient  to  enable  the  bees,  in  the  use  of  their 
^  own  instincts  and  resources,  to  hibernate.    Experi- 

ment will  be  needed;  and  instead  of  keeping  my 
secret  for  two  or  three  years,  and  working-  away  at 
it  alone,  I  prefer  to  take  the  entire  brotherhood  and 
sisterhood  of  bee-keepers  into  mj'  confidence,  and 
ask  their  aid  iu  working  out  this  principle,  which,  I 
am  well  convinced,  is  the  correct  one  for  successful 
wintering.  I  respectfully  and  earnestly  request 
every  bee-keeper  in  the  land  to  prepare  one  colony 
on  this  principle,  for  the  coming  winter.  Do  it  at 
once,  so  that  the  bees  may  get  settled  down  to  house- 
keeping before  winter  comes,  for  I  believe  that  dis- 
turbance of  their  domestic  economy  late  in  the  sea- 
sou  is  not  wise. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  I  want  to  say  on  this 
subject,  but  this  is  a  pretty  long  article  already, 
and  I  must  stop.  I  have  said  enough  to  explain  my 
principle,  and  must  leave  many  points  for  future 
development.  I  will  add,  however,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced the  plan  of  setting  our  hives  close  to  the 
ground  is  not  a  good  one.  It  forces  the  bees  to  live 
iu  a  damp,  unwholesome  atmosphere,  laden  with 
carbonic-acid  gas,  and  exposes  them  to  attacks  from 
toads,  etc.  I  can  not  see  why  it  would  not  be  better 
'  to  have  the  hives  table  high,  so  that  we  can  manipu- 
late them  without  back-bi-eaking  stooping,  and  so 
that  the  bees  may  have  better  air,  and  more  of  it. 

WM.   F.    CliAHKE. 

Spccdside,  Out.,  Can.,  June  26,  1884. 

Very  good,  friend  Clarke,  and  I  am  with 
yon  on  the  main  points  of  your  hibernating 
theory ;  but  I  thinl?  you  start  out  with  aii 
erroneous  assumption.  Bees  do  die  in 
trees,  and  that,  too,  when  they  liave  plenty 
of  sealed  stores  of  honey.  If  1  mistake  not, 
we  can  get  a  flood  of  testimony  to  this  effect, 
by  calling  for  it.  1  have  seen  one  or  two 
cases  myself,  where  they  seemed  to  die  in 
the  trees,  exactly  as  they  died  in  the  box 
hives  scattered  around  at  farm-houses.  Your 
idea  of  a  large  amount  of  lower  ventilation 
is,  I  believe,  a  good  one,  and  friend  Hill,  of 
the  Bce-Kcepcrs'  Guide.,  has  l)een  a  veliement 
advocate  of  it  for  many  years.  Look  over 
his  back  vohunes.  I  have  someitimes  woit- 
dered  why  no  more  attention  is  given  to  this 
matter  of  wintering  hives  without  any  bot- 
tom-board ;  but,  if  I  mistakenot,  leaving  the 
whole  under  part  of  the  liive  open  is  almost 
too  much,  even  though  the  top  be  closed  en- 
1^  tirely.     Your  hopper  arrangement,  so  as  to 

f  leave  an  opening  tlu-ee  or  four  inches  square, 

and  still  drop  all  dead  l)ees  and  debris  out, 
is  no  doubt  a  pretty  good  idea;  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  need  a  sliaft  to  make  a  current  of 
air  stronger.  Leaving  our  chaff  hives  with 
the  entrances  wide  open  all  winter  long  has 
seemed  to  be  all  that  is  needed.  But  to  show 
you  how  doctors  disagree.  I  might  add  that 
our  friend  D.  A.  Jones  m-ges  (piite  stren- 
uously tliat  the  entrances  be  kept  nearly 
closed,  not  only  during  winter,  l}ut  in  fall 


and  spring.  If  I  am  correct,  he  recom- 
mends closing  it  entirely  when  the  Avinter  is 
so  severe  there  is  no  possibility  that  any 
bees  miglit  want  to  get  out.  I  have  been  for 
a  good  many  years  pretty  well  satisfied  tliat 
bees  do,  under  proper  conditions,  hibernate, 
or,  at  least,  live  several  weeks,  or  perhaps 
longer,  without  taking  food.  Instances  are 
on  record  in  considerable  numbers,  Avhere 
colonies  have  wintered  with  almost  no  con- 
sumption of  stores  at  all  until  they  com- 
mence to  rear  brood. 


Fe^GETTEJ^Y. 


IT'  S  vre  are  annoyed  more  or  less  all  the 
^l|i,    lime  by  careless  writers,  perhaps  it  is 

PI  best  to  keep  a  letter  or  two  in  this  de- 
'*-'^  partmeut  every  month.  Here  are  a 
couple  : 

Inclosed  find  fifty  cents,  for  which  send  me  as  soon 
as  possible  the  following:  John  Ploughman's  Talk 
and  pictures,  price  10  cts. ;  3 glass-cutters,  with  knife- 
sharpener  and  corkscrew,  etc.,  20  cts.;  1  glass-cutter, 
5  cts.    Amount,  3.5  cts.    Postage  14  cts.  Total,  49  cts. 

Barnes  Corners,  N.  Y.,  May  19, 1884. 

You  will  observe  that  our  friend  above 
has  pat  every  tiling  in  good  shape,  has  called 
things  l)y  the  names  they  are  called  by  in  our 
price  list,  and  lias  also  put  in  the  postage, 
added  the  two  together,  so  as  to  agree  with 
the .50  cents  inclosed.  There  he  stops  short, 
does  not  give  h  is  own  name,  nor  even  the  coun- 
i\  and  State  in  which  he  lives.  Thelatterour 
clerks  made  out  from  his  envelop,  but  the 
name  was  beyond  human  skill.  After  wait- 
ing 21  days  "he  concludes  to  make  inquiry, 
and  sends  a  postal  card  as  below.  But  even 
then  he  spelled  his  name  so  badly  that  it  is  a 
wonder  we  succeeded  in  making  it  out ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  iiostmark  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  tell  where  he  lived. 

I  sent  you  au  order  for  59  cts.  worth  of  goods 
about  three  weeks  ago,  but  have  heard  nothing  of 
it.    Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  you  received  it? 
H.  G.  Gregg. 

The  next  friend  who  doesn't  put  his  name 
on  lives  in  California,  and  he  has  delayed 
from  .Vpril  12  until  his  letter,  written  May 
21,  could  reach  us. 

Inclosed  find  postal  note  for  SI. 37  for  the  follow- 
ing things:         *  *  *  *  *  * 

Hanford,  Cal.,  April  13,  1884. 

This  time  he  sends  stamp  for  answer: 

I  sent  you  $1.2"  the  13th  of  April,  forthe  following 
things:        ****** 

I  haven't  received  the  things  yet.  I  sent  a  postal 
note  for  Jl.2.5,  and  a  two-cent  postage-stami>.  I 
send  postage-stamp  for  answer.      .Iohn  Thojf.vs. 

May  34, 1884. 

There  are  no  wide  frames  to  hold  the  sections  for 
surplus  honey.  I  sent  for  hives  complete;  every 
thing  is  all  right  but  that.  I  want  those.  I  will  send 
you  tile  bill  you  sent  nio,  so  that  you  can  see  you 
have  not  sent  thein.  Thomas  J.  Hyde. 

After  our  clerks  liad  traced  the  whole  mat- 
ter uj),  tt>  see  wliere  tlie  omission  could  have 
conu",  and  got  repiovedby  me  for  saying  they 
didn't  believe  the  man  told  tiio  truth  about 
it,  th(!  following  card  was  received; 
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Mr.  Thomas  Hyde  has  found  his  frames;  he  is  all 
rijrht;  he  overlooked  them.  Mr.s.  Hvde. 

Afton,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1884. 

Below  is  anotlier,  quite  similar: 

I  wrote  you  a  day  or  two  ago  in  i*egard  to  there 
not  being  as  many  wide  frames  in  one  of  the  hives 
as  there  should  be.  I  find,  on  e.xamination,  that  I 
was  mistaken,  and  I  hasten  to  apologize.  The 
frames  were  all  right,  and  were  taken  out  and  put 
away,  supposing  they  were  extra  ones. 

W.  S.  Pahker. 

Pewee  Valley,  Ky.,  June  23, 1884. 

You  see,  friends,  this  is  a  kind  of  mutual 
trouble  all  around.  Our  clerks  are  human, 
and  do  leave  goods  out  occasionally ;  but, 
unfortunately,  our  customers  are  human  also, 
and  forget.  In  order  to  teach  our  young 
lieople  accuracy,  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  for  tlicir  mistakes  and  blunders, 
and  \ve  try  to  liave  it  done  in  a  pleasant  and 
good-nalilrt^d  way  ;  Imt  after  things  like  the 
ab(»ve  are  traced"  up,  and  they  find  them- 
selves lihimed  unjustly,  they  get  sometiiiies 
a  little  l:ardened,  as  it  were,  and  uncharita- 
ble, and  more  ready  next  time  to  say  the 
man  is  mistaken;  all  the  goods  he  ordered 
were  sent  liim,  and  thus  it  lets  tlie  bars  down 
to  want  of  faith  and  want  of  kindly  feelings 
all  around.  It  seems  to  me  it  sliould  teach 
us  some  good  lessons,  however  ;  that  is,  to 
l)e  mild  a) tout  making  our  complaints,  and 
to  be  slow  in  deciding  ourselves  wronged. 

Here  is  a  friend  below  who  starts  out  as  if 
he  had  had  some  experience  in  the  way  of 
being  defrauded: 

June  16th  I  ordered  of  you  5  smokers,  2  A  B  C's, 
and  1  Quinby  N.  B.  Keeper,  and  inclosed  P.  O.  order 
for  $6.00,  the  receipt  of  which  you  acknowledged 
by  card.  A  part  of  the  goods  arrived  to-day;  that  is 
to  saj%  5  smokers,  one  ABC,  one  Quinby  N.  B. 
Keeper,  leaving  one  ABC  short.  The  weight  of 
the  package  was  marked  9  lbs.;  I  weighed  it,  and 
found  it  to  weigh  9  lbs.  and  one  ounce.  I  also 
weighed  the  ABC  book,  and  found  it  to  weigh  1\ 
lbs. ;  so  that,  if  you  had  put  up  two  A  B  C's,  it  ought 
to  have  weighed  10?^  lbs.  Inclosed  I  send  you  part 
of  package,  jvith  yours  or  the  Express  Co.'s  mark 
on.  Send  me  the  other  book,  with  as  little  delay  as 
convenient.  B.  Dickinson. 

Hastings,  Mich.,  June  24, 1884. 

You  see,  he  has  gone  at  it  in  a  systematic 
Avay,  and  proved  our  guilt  exactly  as  a  de- 
tective w^ould,  and  evidently  seems  to  tliink 
he  has  got  us  where  we  can  not  get  away  in 
trying  to  put  him  oif  with  one  A  B  C  book, 
when  he  has  i)aid  for  two.  From  his  stand- 
point, it  looks  as  if  he  were  right,  and  fully 
justified.  Even  if  there  was  no  intention  of 
defrauding,  such  carelessness  is  shameful, 
to  send  one  book,  when  he  orders  two, 
and  pays  for  two.  Suppose,  now,  we  take 
another  view^;  this  is,  that  all  this  tr()id)le 
might  not  have  come  at  all,  had  lie  waited  for 
a  letter  of  explanation  by  next  mail.  This 
letter  Avould  have  given  substantially  the 
following : 

"Friend  D.,  we  arc  so  far  behind  on  the  new 
edition  of  our  ABC  book,  that  none  are  yet  out, 
and  we  are  dividing  around  the  old  edition,  sending 
one  with  your  present  shipment.  The  other  will 
go  in  the  course  of  a  week,  at  our  own  expense. 
>Ve  thought  you  would  be  better  pleased  to  have  it 


this  waj%  than  to  have  two  old  books,  for  the  new 
one  contains  about  20  pages  of  new  matter,  besides 
fifty  or  more  very  beautiful  and  expensive  en- 
gravings." 

I  told  the  young  folks  a  few  days  ago  at 
the  noon  service,  that  if  there  was  any  lesson 
in  this  world  that  I  needed  to  learn,  it  was 
to  b3  slow  about  thiidcing  I  had  been  wrong- 
ed, instead  of  acting  upun  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  You  know  I  have  told  you  over 
and  over  again,  when  you  get  stung  by  a  bee,  . 
to  just  keep  right  along  with  your  w^ork,  and 
pay  no  attention  to  it.  Well,  I  can  stand 
bee-stings  first  rate  ;  but  even  though  I  am 
past  forty,  and  bald-headed,  I  have  not  yet 
accumuhited  wisdom  enough  to  go  on  in  the 
same  way, without  saying  any  thing,  when  it 
looks  as  if  somebodywanted"  to  beat  me,  or 
had  wronged  me  by  unreasonable  careless- 
ness. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  I  do  just  say. 
"Now.  old  fellOAV,  wait  a  bit;  wait  until 
next  mail ;  "  or,  "Take  another  careful  look 
into  tlie  matter  before  you  start  to  right 
things."  Another  thing"  that  helps  me  in 
such  times  is  to  take  a  view  of  the  offender's 
general  habits  and  life.  Is  it  a  firm  that  has 
tried  to  "  come  the  cheat"  onme  V  I  stop  and 
ask  myself  what  has  been  the  general  charac- 
ter of"  these  people ;  are  they  straight  and 
upright,  or  are  they  tricky  V  and  after  a  lit- 
tle while  I  get  ashamed  of  myself.  Now% 
dear  friends,  I  do  not  want  to  have  j'ou  think 
you  are  not  to  tell  us  when  things  are  wrong ; 
by  all  means,  ask  for  an  explanation  ;  but 
please  do  not  be  dictatorial  and  harsh. 


INTELLIGENCE    OF    BEES. 

DO   THEY   L(JOK   FOKWAKU  AND  CALCULATE? 

"^  HAD  quite  a  singular  circumstance  happen  me 

fhere  the  other  day.  It  was  about  ten  minutes 
before  a  thunder  storm.  It  Avas  then  thunder- 
ing when  I  noticed  a  first  swarm  of  bees  leav- 
ing the  hive.  As  I  was  engaged  at  the  time,  I 
told  my  brother  to  attend  to  them.  In  about  three 
minutes  I  went  to  where  they  were  throwing  sand, 
when  I  noticed  they  were  gradually  working  away: 
sol  joined  in  with  them,  but  soon  found  we  could 
not  stop  them.  So  we  followed  them  to  the  next 
block,  where  they  made  straight  for  a  portico  in 
front  of  a  house,  and  began  crawling  in  on  the  side. 
Now,  the  question  is.  Do  you  suppose  the  queen 
knew  where  she  was  going,  and  how  far  it  was?  for 
you  know  an  old  queen  will  never,  as  a  general  rule, 
leave  at  such  a  time.  1  think  she  must,  for  they 
had  hardly  settled  when  it  began  raining.  The  folks 
say  they  had  noticed  about  a  dozen  bees  going  in 
and  out  of  the  portico  for  two  or  three  days  before 
these  came.  F.  W.  Schafer. 

Eddy  ville,  Iowa,  Juno  27, 1884. 

Friend  S.,  I  think  you  give  the  bees  more 
credit  tlian  they  deserve.  They  had  picked 
out  a  location,  it  is  true,  and  knew  just 
where  they  were  going ;  but  my  impression 
is,  although  I  may  be  mistaken,  that  they 
Avould  have  started  oft'  in  just  the  same  way 
had  their  chosen  hive  been  a  couple  of  miles 
away  instead  of  a  few^  rods.  I  think  you  are 
wrong,  too,  in  assuming  that  the  queen  de- 
cided when  to  start,  and  whether  they  could 
make  their  home  before  the  storm.  I  think 
the  workers  managed  that  part  of  it,  and  the 
queen  simply  followed  suit. 
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UNITING    BEES. 

DOOLITTLE   KECOMMENDS     UNITING     JUST     BEFOllE 
THE   HONEY-FLOW*. 

«S  I  am  now  uniting-  my  weaker  colonies  of  bees, 
and  as  I  am  so  often  asked  privately  how  I 
do  it,  I  will  tell  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
just  how  I  work,  so  that  they  can  do  the 
same  if  they  wish.  Long-  ag-o  we  were  told 
that  early  springr  was  the  time  to  unite  weak  colo- 
nies of  bees;  but  years  of  experience  have  proved 
that  each  of  the  united  colonies  would  often  puFl 
through  alone,  while,  if  united,  all  would  perish. 
The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be,  that,  by  early  unit- 
ing, an  excitement  is  caused  which  wears  out  the 
nearly  exhausted  life  of  the  old  bees  which  then 
compose  the  little  colonies,  so  that  they  die  before 
the  young  bees  arc  sufficiently  mature  to  take  up 
the  labor  of  sustaining  the  colony,  thus  causing  the 
loss  of  the  whole  thing.  Being  left  as  they  were, 
without  uniting,  they  seem  to  realize  their  condi- 
tion, so  no  great  amount  of  extra  labor  is  per- 
formed till  the  young  bees  mature,  after  which  such 
weak  colonies  build  up  rapidly. 

After  learning  that  early  spring  was  not  the  time 
to  unite  weak  colonies  of  bees,  I  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing plan,  which  I  have  used  for  years;  and  1  like 
it  so  well  that  I  am  using  it  to-day  as  I  work  with 
my  bees.  In  early  spring,  all  the  colonies  which  I 
think  will  not  make  good  strong  colonies  by  the 
middle  of  June  are  shut  to  one  side  of  the  hive,  upon 
only  as  many  combs  as  they  have  brood  in,  by 
means  of  a  movable  division-board,  which  number 
of  combs  will  be  from  one  to  five,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  colony.  They  are  thus  kept  shut  up 
till  said  combs  are  full  of  brood.  For  feed  I  gener- 
ally seta  frame  of  honey  beyond  the  division-board, 
the  carrying  oevr  of  which  stimulates  brood  rearing 
wonderfully.  When  the  strongest  of  these  weak 
colonies  have  their  five  frames  full  of  brood,  I  take 
one  of  them  away  and  give  it  to  one  having  four 
frames  full,  always  taking  a  frame  where  I  can  see 
plenty  of  bees  just  gnawing  from  the  cells.  An 
empty  frame  is  put  in  the  center,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  frame  of  hatching  brood,  which  will  soon  be 
filled  with  eggs  and  brood.  Don't  on  any  account 
give  this  frame  of  brood  to  one  of  the  weakest  col- 
onies at  this  time,  as  some  are  prone  to  do;  for  by 
so  doing,  a  part  of  the  brood  will  be  lost,  for  the  bees 
in  the  weakest  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  care  for 
more  brood  than  they  already  have.  In  a  week  I 
take  another  frame  of  hatching  brood  fi-om  the 
same  colony,  and  give  it  to  one  that  has  three  frames 
full,  and  also  take  one  from  the  one  I  gave  the  frame 
to  the  week  previous. 

Thus  I  keep  on  taking  from  the  stronger  and  giv- 
ing to  the  next  strongest,  till  all  have  five  frames  of 
bees  and  brood,  giving  brood  the  latest  to  the  weak- 
est of  the  little  colonies.  Now  having  all  of  them 
with  five  frames  of  brood,  I  proceed  to  unite  them 
as  I  am  doing  to-day.  I  go  to  No.  1,  and  look  it  over 
till  I  find  the  frame  the  queen  is  on,  which  frame 
(bees,  queen,  and  all)  is  set  over  in  the  vacant  side  of 
the  hive.  I  now  take  the  four  remaining  frames, 
bees  and  all,  and  set  them  in  a  comb-carrier,  when  I 
set  the  frame,  having  the  queen  upon  it,  back  where 
it  was.  I  also  place  beside  it  an  empty  comb,  and 
adjust  the  division-board  to  suit  the  two  frames, 
when  the  hive  is  cjosed.  Next  I  take  the  comb-car- 
rier and  proceed  tp  No.  2,  which  is  opened,  and  the 
division-board   taken   out.     I   now   take   the  first 


frame  next  to  where  the  division-board  stood,  and 
place  it  next  the  opposite  side  of  the  hive,  when  I 
take  a  frame  from  my  comb-carrier,  bees  and  all,  as 
taken  from  No.  1,  and  place  next  to  the  moved  frame 
in  No.  3.  Next  1  move  another  frame  in  No.  3  up  to 
the  one  taken  from  the  carrier,  when  another  is  tak- 
en from  the  carrier  and  placed  beside  it,  and  so  on  till 
the  four  frames  from  tiie  carrier  are  alternated 
with  those  in  No.  3.  As  my  hives  hold  nine  frames, 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  now  have  in  No.  3  nine  frames 
completely  filled  with  brood,  which  will  soon  make 
a  very  populous  colony.  In  this  way  I  keep  to  work 
till  all  are  united,  and  the  sequel  nearly  always 
shows  a  better  result  from  these  united  colonies 
than  from  those  which  were  considered  strong  in 
the  spring.  Some  ask  if  there  is  not  danger  of  hav- 
ing the  queen  in  No.  3  killed  in  uniting  in  this  way, 
unless  she  is  caged.  I  at  first  feared  there  might 
be,  and  so  caged  a  few;  but  after  using  the  plan  for 
ten  years,  without  losing  a  single  queen,  and  also 
without  caging  anj'  during  that  time,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  bees  thus  mi.xed  will  never  kill  a  queen 
occupied  in  laying  at  the  time  of  uniting.  In  fact, 
I  have  never  known  a  queen  to  be  killed  when  bees 
were  thus  mixed  up  at  any  season  of  the  year,  pro- 
viding the  queen  was  one  that  belonged  to  one  of 
the  colonies  thus  united,  and  I  adopt  the  above  plan 
in  uniting  in  the  fall  also,  only  attliattime  I  use  the 
frames  containing  the  most  honey  instead  of  frames 
of  brood,  as  above  given.  If  there  are  frames  of 
bees,  but  containing  no  honey,  more  than  I  wish  to 
put  in  the  hive,  I  shake  off  the  bees  in  front'  of  the 
hive,  taking  first  a  frame  from  one  hive,  and  the 
next  from  the  other,  so  that  the  bees  shall  be  com- 
pletely mixed.  I  also  often  make  new  colonies  by 
taking  a  frame  of  brood  and  bees  from  several  hives, 
placing  them  all  together  in  an  empty  hive,  letting 
a  strange  queen  run  in  the  hive  with  them  as  soon 
as  the  frames  are  set  in,  and  I  never  yet  lost  a 
queen,  pi'oviding  she  was  one  taken  from  my  own 
yard;  but  a  queen  which  has  been  shipped  along 
distance  will  sometimes  be  killed  if  she  is  thus  let 
among  the  bees.  The  same  holds  true  regarding  a 
queen  which  has  long  been  caged  in  my  own  apiary. 
Why  this  is  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  that  the  queen 
is  so  long  getting  to  laying  that  the  bees  become 
discontented  with  her. 

I  see  much  in  Gleanings  and  the  other  bee  pa- 
pers, relative  to  non-increase  of  bees.  Now,  if  I  had 
more  bees  than  I  wished  with  their  increase,  T 
should  adopt  the  above  plan  with  all  colonies  in 
early  spring,  keeping  the  whole  apiary  on  five 
combs  of  brood  aslongas  Icould  consistently,  when 
I  should  unite  them,  thus  making  half  the  number 
of  extra  sti-ong  colonies.  These  would  double  by 
natural  swarming  in  a  few  weeks,  when  I  would 
have  my  original  number,  having  a  contented  dis- 
position to  work,  and  that  with  an  extra  strong 
force  of  bees.  In  my  nc-xt  (Aug.  1st  No.)  I  will  tell 
just  you  what  I  do  with  the  little  colony  of  bees  loft 
in  No.  1,  so  as  to  get  a  good  pi-ofit  from  it. 

G.   M.   UOOLITTLE. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  June  16, 1884. 

Friend  D.,  I  knew  yon  practiced  something 
like  this  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  I  know, 
too,  von  have  Ix  en  eminently  snccesst'nl ; 
bnt  still  there  has  always  been  a  qnery  in  my 
mind  whether  there  were  really  any  advan- 
tage in  nnitiug  two  small  colonies  when  they 
would,  in  a  few  weeks,  swaini  and  b«e  two 
separate  colonies  again.  Why  not,  when  you 
have  got  the  small  colonies  up  to  live  frames 
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of  brood,  go  right  on  in  the  same  way  until 
each  one  is  separately  built  up  to  a  full  colo- 
ny V  If  it  Avere  desirable  to  get  ready  quick- 
ly for  a  yield  of  lioney  that  lasts  only  for  a 
sliort  tihie  comparatively,  very  likely  the 
doubling  would  do  it ;  for  two  colonies  in 
one  hive  would,  without  doubt,  send  more 
bees  right  into  the  tield,  and  get  more  lioney 
than  the  two  in  two  separate  hives.  If  I  am 
correct,  friend  Ileddon  does  not  agree  with 
this :  but  it  agrees  with  my  experience. 


BUYING  BEES  BY  THE  POUND. 

HOW    IT  helps;  and  some   suggestions  in   re- 
gard TO  BUYING  NEAR  AT  HOME,  ETC. 

TN  reply  to  S.  J.  Y'oungman,  page  308, 1  would  like 
,^    to  make  a  few  remarks  about  buying-  bees  by 

|l  the  pound,  that  I  hope  will  be  for  his  benefit 
'•*■  and  that  of  many  others;  for  in  man j' parts  of 
the  State  the  death-rate  has  been  vei-y  great, 
and  runs,  in  this  county,  about  like  this:  One  party 
in  Milling-ton  went  into  winter  with  44  on  summer 
stands;  came  out  with  3  very  weak  ones;  another  in 
A'assar,  with  80  in  cellar,  and  buried,  16  left;  one  in 
Arbela,  25,  nothing-  left.  They  were  buried  all  in 
one  pit,  and,  judging  from  appearance,  they  all 
smothered.  They  had  all  run  out  of  the  hives,  and 
left  the  combs  with  lots  of  honey,  bright  and  clean 
as  they  were  in  the  fall.  Another  buried  six;  took 
out  five  alive  and  strong  the  first  of  March,  and  has 
since  lost  two.  My  loss  on  all  was  one-third.  Those 
in  the  cellar,  the  loss  was  slight,  caused  by 
starvation;  those  out  of  doors  in  ehatf  hives,  the 
rate  of  loss  was  just  two-thirds. 

Right  here  allow  me  to  speak  a  word  of  caution  to 
the  friends  who  use  their  old  combs  this  summer. 
Those  swarms  of  mine  that  starved  were  put  on  old 
combs  without  exti-acting-  the  honey,  and  I  found 
this  spring- it  was  candied  solid,  so  they  could  not 
use  it  in  the  winter. 

BEES  BY  THE  POUND. 

I  would  say  to  friend  Y.,  don't  think  of  sending 
long:  distances  for  bees.  W^e  have  g-ood  reliable 
dealers  in  this  State,  and  I  would  advise  that,  if  you 
have  no  bees  left,  buy  one  swarm,  suitable  to  rear 
queens  from ;  then  make  arrangements  with  your 
nearest  dealer  who  is  reliable,  and  will  ship  the 
very  day  he  agrees  to.  I  would  recommend  S.  C. 
Perry,  Portland,  Ionia  Co. ;  then  find  out  by  your 
expi-ess  agent  how  long  they  will  be  on  the  road, 
then  have  your  queen-cells  built  so  as  to  have  one 
for  every  pound  of  bees  you  have  ordered.  Start 
them  so  as  to  have  them  nine  or  ten  days  old  when 
your  bees  should  arrive.  This  will  give  a  chance 
lor  two  or  three  days'  delay,  without  fear  of  their 
hatching;  then  to  every  pound  of  bees  give  a 
ciucen-cell,  a  small  piece  of  brood  with  three  old 
combs,  giving  more  combs  as  fast  as  they  can  use 
them.  I  would  not  advise  buying  before  the  10th 
of  .Tune;  and  with  an  average  season,  all  swarms 
you  stai-t  in  this  way  up  to  the  10th  of  July  will  be 
booming  swarms  in  the  fall.  This  is  the  principle 
on  which  I  worked  to  build  up  on  in  1881. 

WHAT     CAN    BE   DONE    WITH    ONE    POUND    OF  BEES, 

ONE    FH.\ME    OF    BROOD,   AND  A    SET    OF 

OLD  COMBS. 

June  22, 1881,  out  of  bees  received  from  S.  C.  Per- 
ry, I  took  one  pound,  gave  them  a  frame  of  brood 
s\iitablo   to   Imild    f|ueens-cells    on,  and    nine    old 


combs,  and  kept  an  exact  account  with  them.  They 
built  ten  queen-cells.  I  removed  nine  of  them,  and 
at  the  end  of  tife  basswood  honey-flow  I  had  ex- 
tracted 56'4  lbs.  honey  from  them,  allowing  them  to 
fill  up  for  winter  on  fall  honey,  and  wintered  them 
successfully  for  two  winters;  but  now  they  are  no 
more. 

But  I  must  stop  and  give  the  figures,  and  close 
this  article: 

To  1  lb.  of  bees 81.25 

"  1  frame  of  brood 1.2.'> 

"  9  old  combs 90 

'■  1  hive 1.00 

Total S4.40. 

By  9  queen-cells 8     90 

"  56i4  lbs.  basswood  honey  at  lie.  per  lb 7.91 

"  1  swarm  bees 5.00 

Total 813.81 

4.40 

8  9.41 

This  leaves  ^9.41  for  an  investment  of  S4.40,  and  I 
think  all  I  bought  did  just  as  well.       M.  D.  York. 
Millington,  Mich.,  May  5, 1884. 

Friend  Y.,  I  like  yotu- suggestions,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  getting  bees  near  at  home. 
Long  distances  mean  heavy  express  charges, 
and  more  or  less  dead  bees;  and  while  we 
are  speaking  alxmt  l)uyiiig  near  at  home, 
why  not  get  them  of  neighboring  apiarists 
who  can  he  reached  with  a  liorse  and  buggy, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  express  charges  whatever? 
Almost  any  l^ee-keeper  will  make  a  deduc- 
tion of  ](>  to  lio  per  cent,  or  still  more,  if  you 
carry  jour  cages  right  into  his  yard,  and 
take"  your  bees  away  so  he  has  no  los.ses  in 
shipping,  or  expense  out  for  cages. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  WONDERFUL  YIELD 
OF   HONEY-DEMT. 

A   C.VUTION  TO   BEE-KEEPERS. 

fLENTV  of  honey.  I  have  just  taken  about  400 
lbs.  of  hone.v,  l)ut  all  dark.  Too  much  honey- 
dew,  mostly  on  basswood.  I  have  plenty  of 
white  clover  and  alsike,  but  bees  will  hardly 
notice  the  clover  whenever  we  have  honey- 
dew.  I  never  saw  such  heavy  honey-dews  in  my 
life  as  we  are  having-  now.  E.  J.  C.  Troxeel. 

Ft.  Seneca,  ().,  June  23,  1884. 

Neither  did  I.  friend  T.,  ever  see  or  hear 
any  tiling  ecpial  to  it.  Our  friend  Chalon 
Fowles.  of  (J)berlin,  so  Ernest  tells  me,  has 
extracted  about  four  barrels;  and  Dan 
White,  of  New  London,  whom  many  of  you 
know,  says  he  has  extracted  the  eiiormous 
!  quantity  "of  two  tons.  In  one  little  apiary 
Of  only  "nine  colonies,  in  the  town  of  New 
London,  he  extracted,  during  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  fore  part  of  June,  about  7U0  lbs. 
The  disagreeable  part  of  it  is,  the  lioney  is 
not  tit  to  eat,  although  it  makes  beautiful 
combs  ;  and  when  it  is  in  the  sections  it  is  as 
attiactive  as  the  best  wliite-clover.  Unless 
we  are  very  careful,  however,  it  is  going  to 
injure  the  "sale  of  honey;  for  a  customer 
who  has  once  been  liumbugged  by  this  nice- 
looking  but  villainous  tasting  stuff,  will 
very  likely  decide  that  he  never  wants  any 
more  honey.  So,  please  be  careful,  friends. 
By  holding  a  comb  up  to  the  light  you  can 
easily  distinguish  the  dark  from  the  liglit 
honey.  We  liave  seen  some  sections  that 
wei-e  pretty  nearly  lilled  Anth  honey  from 
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apple-bloom  ;  but  sometimes  the  corner,  or, 
may  be,  half  of  the  section,  will  be  filled  out 
with  honey-dew.  The  latter  can  be  cut  out 
and  then  used  for  feediii<?.  Friend  White 
says  he  lias  succeeded  in  getting  l)paiitifid 
combs  of  foundation  liiiilt  out  while  work- 
ing on  this,  and  he  proitoses  to  save  his  two 
tons  of  honey-dew,  and  get  his  bees  to  work 
out  combs  from  it  by  feeding  it  during  a 
dearth  of  the  houey-fldw. 


A     RATIONAL    REMEDY    FOR    EXCES- 
SIVE   SWARMING. 


tIEND   DUPUY  GIVP:R  US  THE    KEY  TO   THE  WHOLE 
TROUBLE. 

SEE  in  Gi.E.VNiNGS,  friend  M.  L.,  Bayou  Heron, 
La.,  is  having  too  much  swarming:  with  his 
bees.  Now,  friend  M.  L.,  have  you  not  found 
in  all  your  colonics  a  queen  that  would  not 
show  any  sign  of  swarming-,  and  give  the  best 
yield  of  honey?  That  is  the  queen  you  must  try  to 
breed  from.  Your  trouble  has  been  mine  for  seven 
years,  and  I  thought  of  the  above,  and  now-  (this 
year)  out  of  93  colonies  I  had  but  three  swarms. 

V.  P.  Dupuv. 
Plaquemine,  La.,  June  11,  18?4. 

FriendD.,  you  have  got  hold  or  the  matter 
in  a  true  and  scientific  way.  We  have  many 
times  of  late  been  forced  to  the  conviction 
that  this  excessive  swarmhig  is  a  sort  of 
mania  that  seems  to  get  hold  of  certain  api- 
aries. Now  just  call  it  an  inherited  mania. 
and  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  wliole 
thing.  Such  a  mania  will  build  up  an 
apiary  veiy  rapidly,  but  tlie  ai)iary  might  l)e 
of  little  i)iotit,  and  the  natural  tendency  isto 
develoj)  tliis  ntania  wliere  natural  swarming 
is  allowed,  for  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
soon  fill  the  apiary  with  colonies  wliich  were 
the  result  of  thisexcessivc  swaiining.  The 
remedy  is  .just  wliat  you  indicate  in  llie  few 
lines  you  have  wi-jtten  to  ns.  Wlien  we  lake 
into  consideration  tliat  many  generations  of 
queens  may  be  reared  in  a  single  season,  we 
see  how  quickly  any  sucli  trait  might  be  en- 
couraged or  bred  oiit.  Since  t  think  of  it,  I 
wonder  the  idea  has  never  occurred  to  me 
before. 


MISSISSIPPI  TAKING  THE  LEAD. 

FRIEND  BL.\NTON   GIVES   US    SOME    FIGURES   IN    RE- 
GARD TO    THE   SEASON     OF  1883. 

fEKEWITH  I  send  you  the  reports  of  Mess)s. 
Victor  Johnson,   Davis  &  Uainus,   K.  H.  Ad- 
ams, H.  A.  Harriman,  and  Charles  Kincade, 
of  Chicot  County,  Ark.,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hynes,  of 
Omega,  La.,  and  S.  C.  Vaught  and  myself,  of 
Washington  County,  Miss.,  for  the  year  IPS!.    Sick- 
ness, and  pi-essin-e  of  business,  prevented  my  send- 
ing it  sooner. 

Judge  Harriinan's  report  extended  only  to  Sei)t. 
n,  and  Mr.  Kincade's  to  Sept.  1,  leaving  them  moi-e 
than  a  months  honey-tlow  to  be  accounted  for. 

Mi-s.  M.  A.  Hynes  is  a  lady  of  HO,  and  a  novice, 
188.3  being  her  first  season  at  apiculture. 

You  will  i)erceive  that  Mr.  Adams'  report  stands 
boldly  ahead  of  all  others;  tint  knowing  him  person- 
ally, and  having  access  to  his  account  of  sales,  I  can 
vouch  for  his  report.  Even  those  figures,  I  belie\  e, 
can  be  exceeded.    His  location   is  a  splendid  one. 


and  his  strict  attention  to  his  apiary,  and  the  r:se  of 
the  extractor  whenever  required,  accounts^  for  his 
success.  He  left  sullicicnt  honey  in  his  hives  to 
bring  them  safely  throiijih  the  winter. 

This  may  be  called  the  l.riglit  side  of  bee-keeping; 
but  in  this  rich  alluvial  country  these  results  can  l.e 
realized  almost  every  season  by  hnii}  worh  and  skill- 
ful management  of  the  apiary. 

Table  showing  the  wonderful  yield  of  honey  dur- 
ing 188;>,  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 


fmilt 

iffil 

8 

s'  I'i;  gg 

O.  M.  Blanton 

S.  C.  Vaught 

W.  S.  McLendon 

Cha.K.  H.  Kineadc 

H.  A.  Harriman 

R.  H.  Adams' 

Davis  &  Ramus 

Victor  Johnson 

§■  i  i-  ^. 

Mrs.  SI.  A.  Hyiies 

This  year  (1884)  opened  very  unfavorably,  with  a 
wet  cold  spring;  and  even  this  month,  to  within  a 
few  days,  we  have  had  a  very  heavy  rainfall.  The 
bees  are  now  garnering  the  nectar  with  great  ener- 
gy, especially  from  the  white  clover. 

O.  M.  Blanton. 

Greenville,  Miss.,  June  17, 1884. 

Why.  friend  B..  this  is  indeed  wonderful. 
If  yoii  kee])  on  tliis  way  we  shall  have  people 
moving  into  your  locality  worse  than  tiiey 
went  to  California  some  years  ago,  and  later 
to  Florida.  Four  liundred  and  twelve  jjounds 
per  colony  on  an  average,  from  :ni  apiary  of 
28  colonie"s.  is,l  tliink,  beyond  any  tiling  ever 
recorded  heretofore.  Similar  results, or  even 
greater,  have  been  made  fiom  a  chosen  few, 
but  this  is  indeed  astonishing;  and  besides 
the  great  yield,  we  notice  friend  Adams  al- 
most trellled  his  original  number  in  the 
spring.  Shall  we  conclude  that  yt)ur  people 
have  <i  wonderl id  amount  of  ( iieigy.  or  that 
your  localilv  is  ;ui  unusual  one  for  liouev  ? 
or  is  it  partiy  both  V  When  I  take  thai  tiip 
to  New  Orleans,  I  shall  itromise  myself  the 
rare  treat  of  giving  \ou  a  call,  and  I  should 
like  to  go  at  a  time  when  some  of  you  were 
getting  those  iinmeiise  yields  of  honey.  I 
suppose,  by  your  concluding  remarks,  tiiat 
we  may  e.xpect  to  lind  you  "'at  it, ""  even  as 
lateasinto  October.  \Ve  Inive  already  had 
sanii»lesof  your  honey  from  friend  Muth.and 
can  certify  "to  tlie  goodness  of  it. 
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PERTAINING  TO  BEE  CULTURE. 


Wu  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of  our  friends  in  conducting 
this  depaj-tnieut,  and  won  d  con.sider  it  a  »avor  to  have  them 
i-end  U8  all  circulars  that  have  a  deceptive  nppearance.  The 
grratest  care  will  be  at  all  times  maintnioed  to  prevent  injus- 
tice being  done  any  one". 


OUR     OLD     FRIEND     N.     C.     MITCHELL     ONCE      MORE. 

THRIEND  HOOT:— I  thought  N.  C.  Mitchell  was 
ISV  dead ;  but  here  he  springrs  up  in  another  place, 
49^  as  you  can  see  by  these  papers  I  will  send 
■^^  you.  Ho  and  a  friend  want  *10.00  for  a 
farm-rig-ht  to  make  a  bee-house,  with  four 
hog-trouffhs  running  through  it,  as  you  see.  I  was 
green  enough  to  try  to  sell  farm-rights  for  Mitchell 
some  time  ago,  before  I  knew  any  thing-  about 
movable-comb  hives;  and  the  first  man  I  came  to 
knew  more  about  bees  than  I  or  Mitchell,  and  1 
slinked  ofif  home,  and  threw  the  sample  in  the  attic, 
and  it  is  there  yet.  If  any  of  the  friends  want  a 
farm-right  for  making  the  adjustable  hive,  they  can 
get  a  spare  one  here.  David  Lucas. 

Jewett,  O.,  June  IS,  1884. 

Friend  L.,  I,  too,  supposed  that  Mitchell 
had  about  given  up  his  bad  ways,  for  we 
had  heard  nothing  for  so  long  a  time.  It 
seems  now  he  has  thought  it  safest  to  get 
some  other  man  to  stand  at  the  head,  as  the 
name  of  Miteiiell  would  kill  almost  any 
thing  at  the  outstart,  with  his  past  record 
behind  him.  We  give  place  to  the  circular 
below  : 
Circular  to  Bee-Keepers. 

OFFICE  OF 

THE  NATIONAL  BEE-WAY  COMPAXY, 

CrawfordBville,  Ind. 

May  19,  1881. 

The  Jfational  Bee-Way  Company  h'we  cstabli-ihed  at  the 
above-named  place  an  Apiary  of  two  hundred  colonies  of  bers. 
■  making  honev.  The  w  ll-khown  apiarist 
riter,  Mr.  N.  C.  Mitchell,  will  bn  in  charpr"  of 
11  personally  direct  the  itinctieiil  workinir 
his  new  system  of  bee-k'^epinfj.  making  use 
of  the  new  principles  and  improved  bee-wa>>  and  appliances, 
of  whiek  he  is  the  inventor. 

By  the  application  of  the  new  .nrinciples  in  bpo-keepina-.  aa 
taught  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  by  the  use  of  the  National  Bee- 
Way,  and  the  Improved  Adjustable  Hive,  the  profits  in  bee- 
keeping are  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  profits  re>ilized 
by  the  rractice  of  any  other  system,  or  from  the  use  of  any 
other  hive. 

The  National  Bee-Way  and  Improved  Adjustable  Hire  is 
meeting  with  univei-sal  favor  and  unqualifle  1  praise  frun  all 
practical  bee-keepers.  The  Bee-Ways  and  Improved  Adjusta- 
ble Hives  are  cheap  in  their  construction,  and  simple  and  con- 
venient in  their  workings;  and  wherever  examined  and  tested 
by  practical  apiarists,  they  are  meeting  with  approval  and 
adoption. 

We  are  now  using  eight  bee-ways,  fifty  feet  in  length,  and 
having  compartments  tor  two  hundred  colonies.  The  apiarist 
is  entirely  sheltered  from  the  sufl  and  » ind  and  rain,  d'^ing 
all  the  »ork  of  roanipulation  of  colonies  completelv  piotected 
from  annoyance  of  any  kind.  No  swarminir  is  allowed;  the 
increase  of  colonies  is  regulated  at  will ;  i  he  honov  is  extract- 
ed from  any  colony  in  the  apiarv  wlihout  the  knowledge  of 
any  other  colony,  and  any  colony  mav  be  stimulated,  ur  the 
surplus  honey  fed  back  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other 
colony. 

The  danger  and  annoyance  usually  expe-ienced  and  so  much 
dreaded  by  bee-keepers,  that  of  bees  robbing  each  other, 
especially  while  the  apiarist  is  at  work.  Is  i-iitiiely  obviate.!. 

The  Bee-Wnys  and  Improved  Adjustalilr  lllvc-^  arc  neat,  per- 
manent, and  attractive,  and  are  an  (11  n  uiKiit  to  aiiv  yaiilen 
or  lawn.  The  new  system  of  btc-krc|jnir  is  Nimph-'ainl  imsv 
and  plain,  and  the  endeavor  is  to  cou-tiintlv  foIl.>w  tljc  ii:i  ur;il 
Inrttincts  of  the  bee.  and  t"  nsfist  tliini  in  s<'cinin)ir  llie  bc^c  re- 
sults. The  large  amount  of  sur))lus  lu.inv  ."eiuied,  and  the 
facility  with  which  the  number  and  size  of  the  colonies  are 
controlled,  and  the  certainty  and  expediiion  with  which  a 
large  apiary  may  be  manipulated,  .ire  a  winder  and  a  gratify- 
ing surpri-ie  to  the  many  old  praclicnl  bee-keepers  who  have 
easmined  the  system  and  the  new  fixtures. 

That  our  new  system  of  management,  and  the  nse  of  the 
National  Bee-Way  and  Improved  adjustable  Hive  will  revolu- 
tionize the  industry  of  bee  keeping  is  cert.iin ;  for  by  their  use, 
apiculture  is  made  an  easy  and  pleasant  business,  and  the 
money  invested  will  yield  much  larger  and  surer  retums  than 
a  like  sum  employed  in  any  other  legitimutc  way.  Besides  the 
securing  of  three  time*  the  amount  of  suiplus  honey  obtained 
uader  like  conditions  by  any  other  management,  a  prominent 


saving  of  about  seventy-live  per 
usually  re<iuired. 


cent  in  the  amount  of  honey 


Instiuctions  in  our  new  system  of  bee-keeping  are  given 
during  the  whole  of  the  working  season  by  practical  and  ex- 
perienced men,  and  the  student  has  the  advantage  of  actual 


getic  men  and  women  everywhere  to  act  as  agents  for  the  in- 
t'oduction  of  The  National  Bee- Way  and  the  Improved  Ad- 
justable Hive.    For  terms,  etc  .  addre?s 

"  W.  McLain,  Manager,  Crawfo'd^ville,  Ind. 


N.  B.— Every  one  intere-ted  in  the  industry  of  bee-keeping, 
or  in  the  subject  of  ap  culture,  is  invited  to  visit  our  apiary, 
and  examine  the  National  Bee-Wavs ,  and  see  the  working  of 
cur  new  system  of  bee-keeping.  The  apiary  is  located  on  the 
beautiful  and  finely  improved  Fair-Grounds  of  the  Montgom- 
ery-County Agricultural  Association. 

Our  friends  will  notice  that  this  is  a  re- 
vival of  the  exploded  house -apiary  idea. 
Mitchell  has  taken  it  up  after  everybody  else 
has  been  satislied  to  drop  it.  We  hope  no 
one  who  reads  these  pages  will  pay  Mitchell 
or  anybody  else  ten  dollars,  or  any  smaller 
sum,  for  a  "farm-right  pertaining  to  any  thing 
about  bees  or  bee-hives. 


THE  GOLDEN   BEE-HIVE. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  circular  which  a  patent- 
right  vender  gave  me  the  other  day.  What  do  you 
think  of  his  hive?  S.  N.  RiOGS. 

Rabbit  Hash,  Ky.,  June  2, 1884. 

The  circular  referred  to  is  of  the  Golden 
bee-hive.  The  same  thing  has  been  sent  in 
by  a  good  many  different  parties,  and  it  has 
already  been  shown  up  during  the  past  four 
or  live  years.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  any- 
body rejiresenting  himself  as  agent  for  the 
Golden  bee-liive  ;  and,  for  that  matter,  we 
might  as  well  say,  any  other  bee-hive  where 
there  are  rights  for  sale.    Here  is  another: 

Our  neighboring  county  is  being  flooded  with  the 
Golden  bee-hive,  and  the  agents  claim  a  royalty  or 
patent  of  ten  dollars.  Is  the  patent  on  above-nam- 
ed hive  valid?  J.  B.  Marsh. 

Collinsville,  Ala.,  May  31, 1884. 

The^-e  may  be  a  patent  on  sone  nart  of  the 
Golden  hive,  but  it  has  been  fully  discuss- 
ed in  our  back  volumes  ;  and  even  if  there 
is,  nobody  needs  any  thing  of  the  kind. 


HUBER'S    -WORKS. 

SOME   IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  FROM  COMPETENT 
AUTHORITY. 

KIEND  ROOT:— As  there  seems  to  be  a  muddle 
with  regard  to  the  date  of  Ruber's  works, 
will  you  allow  me  to  set  your  correspondents 
right?  I  have  a  library  of  over  live  hundred 
works,  and  happen  to  have  all  Hubor's,  so 
can  give  you  the  correct  dates. 

The  first  was  published  in  1793,  under  the  title, 
"  Nouvdles  Ohservatiims  sur  les  Abeilles,  adressecs  a 
M.  Charles  Bonnet."  The  second,  which  seems  to  be 
a  reprint  of  the  1703  edition,  has  the  same  title;  was 
published  in  1796,  and  has  added  to  it  the  following: 
"  Suivres  d'un  Manuel  pratique  de  la  culture  des 
Abeilles,  contenant  les  moyens  economique  d'en 
tircr  le  meilleur  part,  et  les  recettes  pour  faire 
I'Hydromel,  la  Biere  d'Epicier  et  de  Genievre,  par 
D.  Cultivateurd' Abeilles. "—The  rest  was  published 
in  1814,  and  was  the  2d  edition.  It  has  a  similar  title, 
with  the  addition  of  "  Seconde  edition,  revue,  corri- 
gee,  et  considerablement  augmentee."  This  is  in 
two  volumes,  the  former  ones  being  in  one  vol- 
ume each,  and  all  these  in  French.  The  English 
edition,  under  the  title  of  "New  Observations  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Bees,"  appeared  1st,  in  1806; 
2d,  1808 ;  3d,  1821 ;  4th,  in  1841.    This  last  edition  is  still 
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to  be  had.  Besides  these  they  were  translated  into 
German,  under  the  title,  "  Neue  Beobaehtunfren 
iiber  die  Bienen,"  in  1793,  by  Riem,  and  ag-ain  in 
ia56  and  1850  by  G.  Kleine;  also  into  Danish  by  Th. 
Thorson,  in  1859;  title,  "Nye  Fattagelser  over 
Bierne,  raed  Anmterkninger  af  G.  Kleine." 

I  hope  these  particulars  will  set  at  rest  any  coutro- 
versj'  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  Ilubers 
works.  I  think  Mr.  C.  Dadant's  time  is  much  too 
valuable  to  be  occupied  in  translatin.s?  Ruber's 
works,  as  already  ag-ood  translation  in  English  (1841) 
exists,  and  can  be  had;  at  any  rate,  sufficient  could 
be  had  to  supply  the  demand  that  may  exist.  The 
plates  of  the  original,  1  am  told  by  Mr.  Ed.  Bertrand, 
have  long  since  been  destroyed;  but.if  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  engravings  is  necessary,  why  not  have 
thorn  photographed V 

On  page  S28,  Mr.  Viallon  is  wrong  in  saying  the 
first  book  in  English  was  published  in  1.592.  The  first 
wasby  Th.  Hyll;  first  appeared  in  1.5T4;  then  in  1.579 
and  1.586,  and  again  in  1.593.  He  also  says  the  first 
book  on  bees  he  knows  of  was  published  in  German 
in  1568.  Now,  leavingout  the  works  of  Virgil,  Plini, 
and  Columelli,  1  find  17  different  works,  the  first  of 
which  was  published  in  Latin  at  Cologne  in  1472,  by 
Thomas  Cantipratensus.  There  is  also  Rucellai  in 
Italian,  which  was  first  published  in  1539,  and  was 
reprinted  at  various  Intervals  until  1770. 

I  can  give  you  the  names  and  the  dates  of  the 
other  .books,  if  you  think  it  sufficiently  interesting 
to  the  general  public.  The  number  of  books  pub- 
lished, I  find,  is  1004,  or  it  may  be  a  great  many  more ; 
but  I  know  of  1004,  and  not  800,  as  Mr.  Phin  says.  In 
German,  .505;  French,  i:33;  English,  98;  Spanish,  13; 
Polish,  Russian,  Slavonian,  Servian,  81;  Hungarian, 
12;  Livonian,  4;  Swedish,  40;  Danish,  23;  Oriental, 
10.  This  does  not  include  the  works  published  dur- 
ing the  last  12  months,  as  I  have  not  had  time  to  sort 
this  to  send  it  correctly,  and,  having  been  traveling 
since  July  last,  many  of  the  books  of  last  year  have 
not  yet  been  unpacked  and  examined.  If  I  can  help 
you  any  way  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

There  is  another  matter  now  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  about;  and,  as  you  wish  to  do  that  which  is 
right,  I  will  tell  j'ou  about  it.  I  see  that  an  auto- 
matic honej -extractor  is  described  in  Gi^eanings, 
page  261.  I  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  "Auto- 
matic honey-extractor,"  five  years  ago,  and  it  has 
been  in  extensive  use  during  all  that  time.  The  re- 
versing arrangement  is  much  simi)lcr  than  Stan- 
ley's, and  has  been  illustsated  in  various  periodicals 
as  well  as  in  my  "  British  Bee-keepers'  Gulde-Book," 
which  was  first  published  in  1881,  and  of  which  7000 
copies  have  been  sold  in  that  time,  so  you  see  it  has 
been-  pretty  widely  circulated,  and  I  can  claim  pri- 
ority of  title.*  I  also  sent  you  last  year  a  drawing 
and  description  of  my  honey-evaporator,  which  is 
effectual,  and  much  used;  but  you  illustrate  one 
on  page  267.  I  think  it  but  just,  when  an  invention 
is  brought  out,  either  in  England  or  any  other  coun- 
try, that  credit  should  be  given  to  it.  I  have  al- 
ways made  a  point  in  doing  so,  and  giving  honor  to 
whom  honor  was  due;  and  I  think  it  but  right  that 
others  should  do  so  too— you  more  particularly,  as 
I  have  just  the  same  objection  as  you  to  patents; 
and  as  I  do  not  derive  any  profit  fi-om  my  inventions, 
credit  is  still  more  due.    I  hope  you  will  receive  this 


iFpever  they  may  be  shown,  ancJ  are  sold  by  all  hjve-deftJero. 


rebuke  in  the  same  kindly  spiritin  which  it  has  been 
given. 

The  fourth  edition  of  my  book  is  in  the  press. 
Yours  truly,  Thos.  Wm.  Cowan. 

Compton's  Lea,  Horsham,  Eng.,  May  30, 1884. 

Friend  C,  we  are  very  much  obliged  in- 
deed for  the  accurate  data  j'ou  furnisli  in  re- 
gard to  IIuber"s  works;  and  we  are  also 
much  obliged  for  the  information  you  give 
us  in  regard  to  the  bee-books  of  the  world.— 
Coiicerning  the  Automatic  honey-extractor, 
I  well  recollect  seeing  notices  and  illustra- 
tions in  tlie  B.  B.  J.  at  the  time  when  they 
first  came  out ;  and  although  many  ^'peri- 
ments  were  made  in  our  own  country  with 
machines  on  this  principle,  none  of  them 
have  seemed  to  win  favor  in  actual  practice. 
I  well  recollect,  too,  yoiu'kind  letter  explain- 
ing the  honey-evaporator;  but  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  it  was  considerably  more  oom- 
plicated  than  those  recently  illustrated.  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  render  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due,  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  you  agree  with  me  mainly,  in  regard  to 
natents.— I  shall  be  glad  to  notice  your  new 
book  as  soon  as  a  sample  copy  is  received. 


COLD   "WATER   VS.  WHISKY    FOR  BEE- 
STINGS. 

MUS.  HAYHUnST    GIVES  US   SOME-   SUGGESTIONS    IN 
THE    MATTER. 

EAR  BRO.  ROOT:— While  reading  your  re- 
<<|  c|  marks  in  regard  to  the  dangerous  after-ef- 
fects of  taking  stimulating  drinks  for  bee- 
stings,-! am  moved  to  sit  down  and  tell  you 
I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  at  all  to  give 
such  stimulants  at  those  times.  I  want  to  give  you 
our  experience  with  our  little  three-year-old  girl, 
last  summer.  She  was  stung  on  the  arm,  and  al- 
most immediatel.v  her  whole  body,  from  the  top  of 
her  head  to  her  knees,  was  in  a  violent  fever.  She 
looked  exactly  like  a  person  suffering  from  the 
worst  form  of  erysipelas  of  the  blood.  Of  course, 
we  were  both  very  much  alarmed,  but  did  not  think 
of  running  for  the  doctor,  but  only  for  his  book; 
viz..  Dr.  Trail's  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia,  which, 
by  the  way,  we  would  not  part  with  for  a  farm,  if  it 
could  not  be  replaced.  AVe  found  her  trouble  treat- 
ed of  under  the  head  of  " Erjthematous  Inflamma- 
tions." The  remedy  was  this:  To  put  her  into  a 
cold  wet-sheet  pack,  covering  her.closely.  We  put 
cold  cloths  on  her  head,  and  hot  flannels  to  her 
feet.  In  half  an  hour  the  swollen,  dangerous  look 
was  nearly  gone;  she  was  sleeping,  and  perspiring, 
and  we  were  thankful  to  our  heavenly  Father  for 
directing  R.  T.  Trail  to  study  and  give  us  so  much 
valuable  information.  I  gave  her  all  the  cool  water 
she  would  drink.  Had  she  been  in  a  sinking  condition, 
I  should  have  used  warm  water  for  the  pack.  When 
she  came  out  I  bathed  her  in  tepid  water,  gently 
rubbing  the  skin  while  drying  her.  I  believe  plan- 
tain, bruised  and  boiled  in  milk,  and  applying  a 
poultice  to  the  swollen  parts,  and  drinking  the  milk 
from  the  plantain,  would  be  ju8t  as  effectual  as  that 
terrible  foe,  whisky. 

We  had  a  friend  who  vised  this  for  a  dog  that  was 
badly  bitten  by  a  copperhead  snake,  and  he  cured 
his  dog.  Plantain  grows  very  freely  in  everybody's 
yard;  and  may  we  not  infer  that  it  is  put  ther«  by 
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the  loving-  Father  for  such  a  jjurpose?  But  water, 
for  our.soh-cs,  is  all  we  want;  and  what  a  blessing  it 
is  I  H  )W  I  long  to  teach  au'J  help  others,  that  they 
may  be  blessod  as  we  are,  in  beinj?  able  to  do  our 
own  doctoring.  We  want  no  medicine— only  healthy 
living,  etc.  Mus.  H.whurst. 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  .lune  1,S,  18>1. 

Thank  you,  my  friend,  for  your  timely  as- 
sistance.  "  I  believj^  cold  water  freely  applied 
wonld  d">  very  much  t^odd  in  all  snch  caRes. 
uiul  that  luuiy  of  tliose  alai-miiig-  syrnv)toins 
would  suh.side  very  vmh).  even  if  no  applica- 
tion were  made  at  ail.  Only  last  week  I  was 
stung  in  my  nose  hy  an  irate  bee.  The  posi- 
tion was  such,  that"  it  v.-as  quite  a  dlfticult 
matter  to  extricate  tiie  stiiiu:;  and  wlien  I 
did  get  it  out, the  contents  of  the  poison-hag- 
liad  ])een  pretty  effect  ually  squeezed  out  into 
my  tlesh.  The  sting  was  so  severe  that  it 
made  the  tears  come  in  my  eyes,  and  for  a 
brief  interval  I  experienced  a  little  ditficnlty 
in  Itreathing;  but  I  did  not  get  frightened, 
for  I  knew  it  would  soon  sul)side,  whicli  it 
did  of  itself.  Shovdd  a  sting  occur  so  as  to 
obstruct  my  breathing  I  should  try  to  hold 
tlie  passage  open  by  mechanical  means,  un- 
til the  swelling  snl)sided.  Free  applications 
of  cold  water  would  be  of  great  assistance  in 
such  cases.  The  juice  of  plantain,  or  a  tea 
made  of  plantain-leaves,  has  been  several 
times  suggested.  Is  it  really  true,  that  it  is 
a-;;pecilic  against  poisonous  stings  and  bites? 


FKIEND    W.    S.    HARTS     UIVCAPPING- 
BOWL. 


A    SUBSTITUTK    FOR   THU 


Ai'Pi:><;-CA\. 


now  upon 
in  nncap- 


"Ky  S  the  season  for  extracting  horn 
'^K^     us,  I  will  give  you  my  plan 

1^  piug  can,  or  bowl. 
"^^"^  A  A  is  a  common  large  wooden  bowl,  to  be 
iiad  at  any  grocery;  B  B,  an  inch  board,  one 
foot  square,  to  which  the  bowl  is  securely  fastened 
with  screws.  C  is  a  wooden  plug  with  a  -^-inch  hole 
bored  lengthwise  through  its  center,  said  plug  be- 
ing driven  tightly  into  a  214-inch  hole  bored  through 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  the  inch  boai-d  on  which 
it  sits.  D  is  a  grate,  made  of  light  sticks  cut  out 
while  rabbeting  hives.  G  is  a  'ex^-inch  strip  laid 
across  top  of  bowl,  with  cleats  on  under  side  to  keep 
it  in  place.  A  washer  is  seen  just  a  little  above  G. 
F  is  a  strip  13x'»x3,  with  a  1x2  hole  cut  in  each  end, 
H  H,  and  hung  at  the  middle  by  a  screw  running 
through  the  washer. 


-6 Y^ 

B0WL?JX6'/«  INCHLS       »// 

INSIDE  .y 


I  bore  a  hole  through  my  extracting-tatlle,  and 
put  the  hollow  plug  down  through  it,  which  allows 
the  bowl  to  sit  close  by  my  extractor.  Taking  a 
frame  of  honey,  I  set  it  on  end  on  the  strip  F,  with 
the  projection  of  top-bar  in  hole  H;  uncap  one  side, 
turn  frame  on  F,  which  turns  M'ith  it.    The  cappings 


fall  on  D,  and  the  honey  runs  through,  and  down 
through  spout  C  into  a  pail  that  sits  below. 

The  advantages  of  the  above  are  cheapness;  ma- 
terials can  be  got  anywhere,  and  almost  any  one 
can  put  them  together;  ease  in  turning,  comb-cap- 
pings  out  of  the  way,  and  draining  as  fast  as  cut, 
and  nothing  about  the  whole  affair  to  rust,  jam,  or 
get-out  of  repair. 

If  any  bee-keepers  care  to  use  this  device,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  them  do  so.    The  bowl  is  lightly 
waxed    with  beeswax  inside,  and  painted  outside. 
This  prevents  both  cracking,  and  soaking  honey. 
W.  S.  Haf^t. 

New  Smyrna,  Florida,  June  11,  18S4. 

Friend  II.,  your  arrangement  Jias  one  de- 
cided advantage ;  that  is,  it  swings  on  a 
pivot,  so  as  to  present  the  comb  to  the  cap- 
per in  any  position ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
honey  goes  safely  out  of  the  Avay,  and  can 
easily  be  kept  secure  from  flies  and  other  in- 
sects. No  doubt  the  idea  will  be  of  consid- 
erable ad^'antage  to  many  of  the  brethren. 


RIPENING     HONEY      BY     ARTIFICIAL 

MEANS. 

AXOTHKl!  MACHINE  EOK  THE  PURPOSE. 

E  take  the  following  from  the  ^Imen- 
cau  AyrkuUurist  for  July.  It  is  from 
our  friend  W.  Z.  Hutchinson: 

KiPENiNG  Honey.— When  first  gathered, 
honey  is  generally  quite  thin  and  watery, 
so  that  it  can  readily  be  shaken  from  the  combs; 
but  the  heat  of  the  hive,  aided  by  the  manipulations 
of  the  bees,  soon  reduces  it  to  the  proper  consis- 
tency, when  the  bees  seal  it  over.  It  has  been 
asseited,  that  larger  quantities  of  honey  can  be  ob- 
tained, if  it  is  extracted  when  first  gathered,  but, 
when  taken  in  this  "green"  condition,  it  must  be 
ripened  by  artificial  means.  Otherwise  it  ferments. 
It  will  rarely  do  so,  if  nearly  ready  to  seal  when  ex- 
tracted; and  if  allowed  to  stand  in  open  vessels, 
the  excess  of  moisture  will  in  time  evaporate.  Mr. 
Pettit,  a  Canadian,  has  the  following  method  of 
ripening  honey.  During  a  bountiful  yield,  he  ex- 
tracts as  often  as  once 
in  three  days ;  and  when 
a  bai-rel  is  full  of  honey, 
it  is  raised,  by  means  of 
ropes  and  pulleys,  to 
the  upper  part  of  the 
honey -rooiu.  The  fau- 
cet to  the  barrel  is 
slightly  opened,  and  a 
small  stream  of  honey 
allowed  to  trickle  upon 
the  upper  edge  of  a 
sheet  of  tin,  the  honey 
drips  upon  the  upper  edge  of  another  sheet,  placed 
under  the  first,  but  inclined  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. From  the  lower  edge  of  the  second  sheet,  the 
honey  drips  upon  the  upper  edge  of  a  third  sheet, 
from  the  third  to  the  fourth,  and  in  this  manner  it 
continues  to  flow  from  sheet  to  sheet,  until  it  passes 
over  about  thirty  sheets,  when  it  I'uns  into  a  large 
vat.  To  prevent  the  honey  from  running  off  at  the 
sides  of  the  sheets,  their  edges  are  slightly  turned 
!  up.  Mr.  Pettit  has  never  found  it  necessary  to  run 
I  the  honey  through  the  evaporator  more  than  once. 
I  Thei-e  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  however,  as 
'  to  whether  honey  thus   artificially  ripened  has  the 
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fine  aromatic  flavor,  and  smooth,  sweet,  oily  taste, 
of  that  thoroug-hly  x-ipencd  in  the  hives.  The  wri- 
ter's experience  in  this  matter  would  lead  him  to 
decide  the  question  in  the  negative. 

No  doubt  the  above  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose nicely  ;  but  is  it  worth  all  the  expense 
of  so  much  machinery  after  all  ?  AVill  not 
running  the  honey  into  a  shallow  vat,  and 
letting  it  stand  protected  from  dust,  but 
having  free  access  to  air,  during  these  hot 
July  days,  be  sufficient  V  Honey  left  uncov- 
ered for  any  length  of  time,  in  almost  any 
kind  of  vessel,  dries  out  and  gets  thick— the 
only  trouble  being  to  keep  dust  out.  If 
friend  Pettit  has  tried  it,  liowever,  he  proba- 
bly knows  more  about  it  than  we  do,  and  we 
should  like  to  have  something  directly  from 
him,  telling  us  how  it  works  after  an  ex- 
tended trial.  I  am  not  quite  sure  the  hive 
can  produce  ])etter  honey  than  we  can  by 
artiticial  means,  for  I  have  seen  candiecl 
honey,  after  being  thoroughly  drained,  so  as 
to  free  it  from  all  watery  matter,  make, 
when  melted,  about  the  finest  honey  I  ever 
saw  produced  by  any  means.  I  hope  this 
honey-evaporator  will  answer  as  well. 


PERFORATED     ZINC    HONEY-BOARDS. 

ALSO  SOME  OTHER  MATTERS. 

fHIS  is  my  second  season  with  perforated  zinc, 
and  with  me  it  worlss  finely.  I  am  using  the 
old  size,  and  as  yet  have  had  no  trouble  with 
the  queen  in  the  upper  story.  I  have  given 
it  a  fair  and  thorough  trial,  and  would  not 
be  without  it.  It  is  possible  that  some  queens  may 
be  able  to  pass  through  the  perforations,  but  I  do 
not  believe  they  will  attempt  to  do  so,  if  they  are 
not  crowded  out  below.  I  find  that  there  is  but 
little  pollen  stored  in  the  upper  story,  where  the 
zinc  is  used,  while  without  it  the  same  colony  will 
store  it  above,  in  preference  to  the  brood-chamber. 
It  does  not  prevent  my  bees  from  storing  above,  as 
the  colonies  in  which  it  is  used  pass  as  freely  into 
the  upper  story  as  those  in  which  it  is  not.  I  appre- 
hend that  any  who  find  difficulty  of  any  kind  in 
using  it,  either  do  not  fully  understand  bee-manage- 
ment, or  they  have  a  different  class  of  bees  from 
those  found  in  my  apiary. 

I  have  not  experimented  with  the  smaller-sized 
perforations,  from  the  fact  that  the  large  size  works 
so  well  that  I  can  see  no  reason  for  changing.  Per- 
haps it  may  deter  the  bees  from  passing  i-eadily 
into  sections;  but  as  yet  I  have  met  with  no  trouble 
of  that  kind.  My  bees  are  all  pure  Italians,  not- 
withstanding which  they  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
go  into  sections,  as  soon  as  I  am  ready  to  i3ut  them 
on  the  frames. 

My  method  for  getting  surplus  honey  started  at 
once  in  sections  is,  to  cause  the  cells  to  be  filled  with 
brood  close  up  to  the  top-bars  of  the  frames.  This  I 
find  can  easily  be  done,  either  by  extracting  or 
reversing  the  frames.  I  have  tried  ])oth  plans  to 
some  extent,  and  am  in  favor  of  extracting,  as  I 
find  it  much  less  work  to  do  so  than  to  bother  with 
reversing;  for  it  is  a  great  bother  to  reverse  hang- 
ing frames  by  any  method  I  have  yet  seen. 

REVERSIBLE   FRAMES. 

This  matter  of  reversing  frames  is  one  of  the  new 
hobbies  that  I  advise  all  to  "  go  a  little  slow  "  in  ro- 
ijard  to.    Bee-keepers  as  a  rule,  I  find,  are  a  little  apt 


to  take  to  new  things,  and  become  quite  enthusiastic 
in  recommending  them,  and  that,  too,  before  it  is 
possible  to  give  them  a  fair  and  faithful  test.  Friend 
Doolittle  admits  this  in  the  matter  of  wintering, 
and  friend  Hutchinson  will  also,  if  asked  for  an  opin- 
ion; notwithstanding,  he  is  positive  that  separators 
are  not  needed  by  bee-keepers  generally,  because 
a  test  of  one  season  i)roved  that  his  bees  gave  good 
results  without  them.  Beginners  as  a  rule,  too,  are 
apt  to  follow  the  course  laid  down  as  the  rule  for 
their  own  operations,  by  men  of  expei-ience,  and 
that,  too,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  dif- 
ference of  location  and  flora.  Friend  Doolittle's 
method  of  working  an  apiary  is  probablj'  the  very 
best  one  for  his  locality;  but  if  I  myself  should  at- 
tempt to  follow  it,  I  should  come  out  minus,  so  far 
as  honey  is  concerned.  His  honey  is  all  gathered  in 
a  few  days  in  Jul}%  while  the  flora  in  the  vicinity  of 
my  own  apiary  yields  nectar  continuously  (though 
in  small  quantities)  from  fruit-bloom  to  fall  flowers, 
save  and  except  about  10  to  12  days  after  the  blos- 
soms of  fruit-trees  drop  oft'.  Judging  from  my  ex- 
pei'ience  dui-ing  the  last  two  seasons,  colonies  that 
are  strong,  very  strong,  by  the  middle  of  May,  will 
gather  at  least  one-half  of  all  the  honej'  they  will 
get  in  the  season,  from  fruit-bloom  alone,  provided, 
of  course,  the  weather  is  pleasant.  Should  friend 
Doolittle,  on  the  contrary,  build  up  his  colonies  to 
full  strength  thus  eai-ly,  he  would  simply  have 
reared  up  a  large  quantity  of  idlers,  for  want  of 
something  to  do,  that  would  eat  him  out  of  house 
and  home  before  his  honey-season  commenced. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  no 
one  can  safely  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  any  suc- 
cessful apiarist,  and  do  so  blindly,  unless  the  con- 
ditions prove  exactly  the  same;  for  if  it  should  so 
happen  tha"t  they  do  not,  disappointm.ent  would  fol- 
low, and  blame  be  placed  where  it  most  certainly 
does  not  belong.  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Foxboro,  Mass.,  June  2i,  1S84. 


FLORIDA. 

COST  OF  TRANSPORTING  BEES  THERE,  ETC. 

y^  AST  November  I  shipped  by  express  17  nuclei 
1^1  of  bees,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  have  some  good 
4^J  Italians.  I  shipped  from  Bonair,  in  Northern 
■^^  Iowa;  cost  of  expressing,  about  $3.00  per 
hive;  came  through  all  right,  except  two 
queens  missing.  Of  the  rest,  13  queens  proved  to  be 
pure  Italians,  and  very  fine.  They  were  young  un- 
tested queens,  raised  last  summer,  mostly  from  one 
of  G.  M.  Doolittle's  best,  or  $3.00 queens;  a  few  were 
from  an  Oatman  queen.  They  have  gathered  pollen 
every  month  since  November,  and  in  January  and 
February  they  filled  combs  with  honey.  In  March, 
oi-ange  blossomed,  and  the  bees  gathered  honey 
again,  and  filled  hives  with  brood  rapidly.  I  had 
combs  to  gi\-e  them,  sent  by  freight  from  Iowa, 
whei-e  I  have  T6  colonies  in  large  chaff  hives.  I 
shall  have  a  fine  place  to  raise  queens,  as  there  is 
only  one  colony  of  black  bees  in  several  miles,  and 
I  shall  try  to  buy  or  Italianize  them. 

Palnretto  will  soon  be  in  bloom,  which  makes  the 
best  honey  here,  I  think.  Wliat  honey  I  have  ex- 
tracted, about  150  lbs.,  is  quite  a  rich  honey,  much 
lighter  than  buckwheat,  but  not  so  fine  as  white 
clover.  We  are  18  miles  from  the  coast,  where  the 
mangrove  grows.  The  orange  honey  is  not  as  good 
ag  I  supposed  it  wonH  be,  but  piuch  ahead  of  buck- 
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wheat.  I  don't  know  what  the  January  honey  was, 
unless  it  was  spruce  pine,  which  blossomed  then, 
and  the  bees  were  very  busy  on  it.  It  grows  In  the 
scrub,  about  a  mile  from  here.  I  do  not  think  this 
would  be  the  place  to  sell  a  largo  amount  of  honey, 
but  there  will  he  no  trouble  getting  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  entire  home  demand,  and  it  can  be  sold  here 
so  as  to  compete  with  any  other  sweet.  As  to  profit, 
I  can  tell  better  when  the  season  is  through.  Will 
report  again  when  I  learn  more  about  the  business 
here. 

This  is  a  region  of  small  lakes,  interspersed  with 
pine  land.  "We  are  nine  miles  east  of  the  St. 
John's  River.  A  large  green  dragon-tly,  called  here 
mosquito  hawk,  comes  in  April,  or  last  of  March, 
and  sometimes  in  great  numbers.  They  kill  a  good 
many  worker-bees.  It  is  sad  to  see  them  follow  a 
bee  on  the  wing,  and  catch  them,  eating  off  their 
heads  first.  We  can  see  them  flying  around  with 
the  bees  in  their  clutches,  eating  as  they  fiy.  I  think 
they  get  enough  to  do  quite  a  good  deal  of  damage 
to  the  working  force.  They  travel  about  a  good 
deal.  Some  days  there  are  none  to  be  seen.  I 
think  they  last  only  a  few  weeks.  G.  W.  Webster. 

Orange  City,  Fla.,  April  21, 1884. 


MRS.  COTTON  AND  HER  HIVE. 

BY  ONB  WHO   HAS  BEEN   READING   HER  BOOK. 

HAVE  been  reading  Mrs.  Cotton's  book  (I  shall 
call  it  "  Mrs.,"  because  the  picture  that  pre- 
faces the  book  looks  like  that  of  a  woman),  and 
the  spirit  moves  me  to  say  something  about  it. 
First,  she  condemns  all  new-fashioned  hives 
but  her  own,  which  I  should  think  as  unhandy  as  a 
movable-frame  hive  could  be  made.  She  recom- 
mends feeding  In  the  spring  as  soon  as  warm  weath- 
er comes,  and,  just  before  apple-blossom,  feed  all 
they  will  take,  to  get  them  well  started  in  the  boxes; 
but  during  the  honey-harvest  she  discontinues  feed- 
ing for  a  short  time;  but  after  honey  begins  to  fail, 
feed  again  until  all  the  boxes  are  full.  In  this  way 
she  gets  over  300  lbs.  of  box  honey  per  hive,  and  has 
got  380  and  a  fraction  (she  doesn't  sa3^  how  large  a 
fraction)  from  one  hive  in  one  season.  I  should 
think  feeding  was  her  best  hold.  This  honey  brings 
her  from  30  to  S5  cts.  per  lb.  Her  feed  is  made  of 
sugar,  the  white  of  eggs,  and  water,  and,  when  stored 
in  glass  boXes  in  Mrs.  Cotton's  hive,  no  one  can  tell 
it  from  pui-e  honey.  Price  of  hive,  all  complete, 
f  12.00.  She  condemns  the  extractor  unsparingly; 
says  large  yields  of  extracted  honey  have  been  re- 
ported, but  that  extracted  honey  is  easily  counter- 
feited, and  that  dishonesty  is  abroad  in  the  land.  I 
thought  so  myself.  I  have  not  invested  a  cent  in 
any  of  Mi-s.  Cotton's  goods,  and  have  no  per.sonal 
spite  against  her;  but  I  know  people  are  being  mis- 
led by  hei',  and  thought  a  word  might  catch  some 
one's  eye  who  was  intending  to  try  some  of  her 
plans.  J.  Woor.SEY. 

Bedford,  N.  Y.,  May,  1884. 

It  seems  to  me  you  are  putting  it  a  little 
strong,  friend  W.,  in  regard  to  feeding,  al- 
though it  certainly  does  look  a  little  queer 
to  read  her  statements  of  how  large  a  quan- 
tity of  honey  she  got  from  one  hive  in  a  sea- 
son, and  then  to  see  her  state  in  her  book 
that  sugar  feeding  is  to  be  recommended, 
and  that  the  honey  is  just  as  ^ood,  or  better, 
if  the  bees  get  some  syrup  m  the  sections. 


made  of  the  best  granulated  sugar.  I  am 
sorry  to  publish  any  thing  that  sounds  like 
fault-linding;  but  Mrs  C,  in  her  book,  does 
find  a  very  great  deal  of  fault. 


^EP8^T^  DlgC0aR^^6I]\[6. 


E  have  been  watching  for  some  time 
during  this  beautiful  weather,  with 
its  wonderful  flow  of  lioney,  for 
something  to  put  in  this  department 
to  kind  o'  keep  things  balanced,  you 
know;  but  the  best  we  can  iind  is  the  fol- 
lowing, and  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  friends 
will  complain  that  even  this  is  not  to  the 
point.  Well,  it  is  the  best  we  can  do,  so  I 
think  it  will  have  to  answer.  Our  friend 
sent  for  a  queen  with  a  pound  of  bees,  and 
he  tells  below  wliat  he  did  with  them  : 

I  have  got  my  bees  hived  at  last.  Did  you  ever 
have  a  lot  of  bees  turned  loose  in  your  parlor,  and 
get  in  there  with  the  windows  and  doors  all  shut — 
hot  weather,  every  thing  hot  inside,  and  the  bees 
applying  their  "  hot"  ends  to  yourself? 

"  O  wife !  let  me  out." 

"I  can't;  the  bees  will  get  out." 

Talk  about  Italians  being  gentle!  Well,  on  re- 
turning yesterday  morning  I  found  my  bees  safely 
housed,  but  not  in  a  hive.  My  wife  had  received 
them  from  the  express  carrier,  and  had  taken  them 
into  the  parlor  to  unwrap  them  (they  were  wrapped 
in  three  large  i)apers),  and  look  at  them,  when  out 
flew  a  portion  of  them.  The  end  of  the  cage  was 
smashed  and  torn  open,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
bees  were  smothered. 

It  seems  that,  at  each  express  agent's  hands  they 
passed  through,  he  wrapped  an  additional  paper 
around  them.  I  do  think  they  ought  to  handle 
goods  more  carefully,  or  be  made  pay  the  damage. 
I  have  not  found  the  queen  yet;  perhaps  she  is 
alive,  and  I  may  have  overlooked  her  in  my  hurry 
to  get  them  hived. 

The  queen  that  you  sent  me  by  mail  is  doing  all 
right.  I  am  just  in  time  with  Gleanings,  as  I  have 
not  missed  any  since  my  subscription  expired  in 
ISIay. 

I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  buying  bees  of  you. 
I  want  some  bees  to  take  care  of  next  winter. 
I  went  into  winter  quarters  with  six  stands  packed 
where  they  stood  in  the  summer,  and  also  one  stand 
not  packed.  The  one  was  a  small  hive,  while  the 
six  packed  were  large  ones,  with  no  upward  venti- 
lation. Now,  the  six  that  I  took  care  of  died,  while 
the  one  that  I  did  not  care  for,  and  did  not  pack, 
lived  through,  and  is  chuck  full  of  brood  at  this 
writing.  Now,  what  do  you  think?  I  like  bees; 
must  have  them  as  fast  as  1  am  able  to  buy  them. 
I  want  to  gain  what  I  have  lost,  and  then  gain  again. 

Toledo,  Til.,  June  1.3,  1884.  Chas.  S.  Akins. 

As  it  is  not  very  often  that  the  express 
companies  manage  to  break  our  light  cages 
that  are  shipped  so  cheaply,  we  thought  best 
not  to  make  any  bill  of  damages,  but  just 
sent  friend  A.  liis  bees  over  again.  In  re- 
gard to  the  death  of  those  that  you  took  too 
much  care  of,  friend  A.,  I  am  afraid  you 
neglected  that  great  important  part  of  let- 
ting them  have  lots  of  pure  air  right  through 
the  hive,  even  during  zero  weather, 
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FROM      DIFFERENT      FIELDS. 


DIKECTIONS    FOR  MAKING    A    COLD-BLAST  SMOKER. 

^  L   ANINGS  of  the    first   inst.  is  at  hand,  in 

K  hicli  is  shown  the  way  to  make  a  smokci'. 

Ij^    The  information  given  is  not  what  snits  me. 

*^  I  think  it  is  not  complete.  The  most  impor- 
ant  part  is  omitted ;  namely,  the  v.ay  to  put 
a  smoker  together  with  the  screws.  I  can  neither 
see  how  they  are  put  in  nor  taken  out.  If  you  put 
them  in  after  the  fire-l!ox  is  all  put  together, how  do 
you  do  it  ?  Just  let  me  know.  I  want  to  get  mine 
apart,  so  that  I  can  clean  the  blast-tube.  The  tube 
gets  choked  up  with  a  sort  of  creosote— a  gummy 
substance  hard  to  remove,  and  this  I  did  by  cutting 
off  the  ose  of  the  smoker  far  enough  back  to  get  at 
the  end  of  the  blast-tube.  I  have  now  got  on  a  loose 
one,  so  that  I  can  get  at  the  tube  to  clean  it.  The  fuel 
I  have  used  consisted  of  dry  old  rags,  paper,  moss, 
and  shavings,  such  as  are  used  for  packing  furni- 
ture, and  bark;  all  produce  the  same  results.  I  am 
not  pleased  with  its  working.  I  want  to  know  how 
to  get  the  screws  out  without  wrenching  them  out. 
Will  you  tell  me  how  you  get  them  in,  and  how  to 
get  them  out?  Henry  Allen. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  .June  9, 1884. 

Friend  A.,  you  do  not  need  to  take  a  smok- 
er apart  to  clean  ont  the  blast-tube  at  all, 
neither  do  you  have  to  cut  the  nose  off. 
Simply  use  a  bent  wire  of  pretty  good  size  ; 
and  after  pushing  otit  the  accumulation, 
wind  a  bit  of  rag  about  the  end,  and  swal)  it. 
This  wire  will  go  down  in  the  nozzle  of  the 
smoker  easily.  With  a,  little  care  you  can 
push  the  valve  to  one  side  so  as  to  get  your 
bent  wire  in  at  the  other  end  of  tlie  blast- 
tube  also.  Terhaps  your  fuel  is  something 
tliat  generates  a  good  deal  of  gummy  matter. 
Very  dry  rotten  wood  does  not  lill  the  blast- 
tube.  It  you  want  to  take  the  screws  out, 
they  are  to  be  drawn  out  with  a  long  slender- 
pointed  screw-driver.  Our  girls  turn  them 
down  into  their  places  very  rapidly. 


OIL   OF  WINTERGKEEN  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE   FOR 
SMOKE. 

I  tried  Mr.  Spidle's  substitute  for  smoke  (see  p. 
314).  I  got  an  ounce  of  the  best  oil  of  wintergreen, 
and  paid  30  cents  for  it.  As  my  bees  are  all  hybrids, 
I  thought  if  it  would  work  on  them  it  would  on  any. 
Well,  when  I  use  the  oil  On  my  hands  I  can  manipu- 
late some  of  my  hives,  and  the  bees  will  be  very 
quiet,  and  not  offer  to  sting,  while  other  hives  will 
pay  very  little  attention  to  the  wintergreen,  and 
can  be  controlled  only  by  the  use  of  smoke.  But  I 
have  received  no  stings  on  the  hands  since  com- 
mencing the  use  of  the  oil  of  wintergreen.  I  think 
one  could  handle  Italians  without  smoke,  if  it  were 
used,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  invest  in  any  more 
after  the  one  ounce  is  used  up. 

A  C.\STER-WHEEL  FOR  FASTENlJs'G    FDN.   TO  THE 
COMB-OUIDES. 

Did  you  ever  try  using  a  bed-caster  for  fastening 
foundation  in  V-topped  brood-frames?  If  not,  just 
try  it.  You  will  throw  away  putty-knives  and 
screw-drivers,  and' use  them  no  more  after  using  the 
bed-caster.  Get  an  iron  one,  dip  it  into  water,  then 
press  your  foundation  along  the  side  of  the  top-bar 
with  your  thumb,  then  run  the  wheel  of  the  caster 
over  the  foundation   lightly,  then  di-aw  the  wheel 


back  and  forth  once  ov  twice  more,  each  time  press- 
ing a  little  harder,  and  the  thing  is  done  nicely  and 
quickly.  Have  your  foundation  slightly  warm,  and 
you  need  not  even  rub  any  wax  on  the  side  of  the 
bar  before  putting  on  the  foundation,  as  most  peo- 
ple do.  Be  sure-to  use  a  caster  with  an  iron  wheel, 
as  it  will  not  slip  and  injure  the  foundation  as  a 
caster  with  a  porcelain  wheel  will.  M.  Miller. 
Leclaire,  Iowa,  June  17, 1884. 

Friend  M.,  are  you  really  sure  that  the 
wintergreen  did  any  good  at" all  ?  Very  like- 
ly y(m  are  right,  but  1  can  not  quite  under- 
stand why  it  should  make  any  difference.— I 
have  used  a  wheel  similar  t()  a  caster-wheel 
for  the  purpose  you  mention,  but  tlie  wlieel 
was  a  wooden  one.  Your  suggestion  is 
doubtless  a  good  one,  but  almost  everybody 
nowadays  fastens  his  fdm  into  wired  frames. 


WHAT   AILS  THE  BEES? 

My  bees  have  been  dying  lately  under  very  ciu-i- 
ous  circumstances.  Everj'  morning  I  find  lots  of 
thcni  in  front  of  the  entrance,  dead.  Some  are 
loaded  with  pollen,  and  others  are  not;  sometimes  I 
see  them  come  out  of  the  hive  and  buzz  around,  and 
are  dead.  When  the  other  bees  see  them  they  try 
to  drive  them  off  as  if  their  enemies.  One  of  my 
neighbors  says  his  bees  die  the  same  way.  Every 
one  whom  I  have  asked,  reports  the  same  state  of 
affairs.  All  the  bee-books  that  I  have,  mention 
nothing  on  such  a  case.  If  you  can  give  us  any 
light  on  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  have  you  do  so. 

J.4COB  GiBRISCH. 

Wood's  Cross,  Davis  Co.,  Utah,  June  6, 1884. 

Friend  G.,  I  think  there  is  hardly  a  ques- 
tion but  that  the  bees  were  poisoned.  It 
maybe  they  found  Paris  green,  fly  poison, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  possible,  too,  that  they  are  getting  some- 
thing from  some  poisonous  plant,  although 
the  latter  has  not  yet  been  proven  clearly. 
If  it  were  earlier  in  the  season,  I  should 
think  it  might  be  a  phase  of  the  spring 
dwindling,  that  will  disappear  with  warm 
settled  weather. 

KEEPING   BEES    NEAR    OR    OVER    LARGE    BODIES  OF 
WATER. 

I  have  just  received  my  last  issue  of  Gleanings, 
and  can  tell  Thomas  C.  Kincade  something  about  the 
cause  of  the  bees  falling  in  the  water.  I  have  had 
my  bees  for  seven  weeks  on  a  scaffold,  in  about  four 
feet  of  water,  and  have  had  time  to  observe  them. 
I  have  noticed  that  they  fall  in  only  as  they  come  in 
loaded  with  honey,  or  when  fighting— never  as  they 
go  out,  unless  there  is  a  sprinkle  to  wet  their  wings. 
It  must  be  the  load  they  bring  that  makes  them  so 
tired  they  fall  before  getting  to  the  hive.  The  proof 
of  that  is,  that  when  honey  was  plentiful  lately,  we 
would  all  spend  our  time  picking  bees  out  of  the 
water;  and  now  that  it  is  scarce,  there  are  very  sel- 
dom any  to  be  found,  except  after  a  sprinkle. 

M.  Laforest. 

Bayou  Heron,  La.,  May  'i'Z,  1884. 


value  OF  THE  LOCUST  TO  BEE-KEEPERS,  ETC. 

I  am  an  A  B  C  scholar,  and  "am  also  a  reader  of 
Gleanings,  which  I  like  verj'  much.  I  live  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Bhu;  Ridge,  rn  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  countries  in  the  world.  These  lands  in 
this  section  are  best  adapted  to  grass,  and  are  u.sed 
mostly  for  grazing  purposes,  which  makes  white 
clover  come  in  abundance;  for  it  seems,  where  the 
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^rass  is  grazed  close,  moi-e  of  it  comes  than  when  it 
is  not  grazed  at  all,  and  I  believe  it  yields  more 
honey;  I'or  while  the  bees  are  scarcely  seen  on  it  in 
the  high  grass,  they  are  swarming  on  that  in  the 
pasture-fields  from  morning  till  night.  I  have  not 
noticed  any  one,  in  writing  of  the  various  honey- 
producing  trees,  making  any  mention  of  locust. 
The  locust-tree  blossoms  here  about  the  middle  of 
May,  coming  in  a  little  after  the  apple-bloom,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  honey-producing  flowers  of  any  we 
have,  lasting  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  We  always 
have  swarms  during  locust-bloom,  and  I  have  known 
swarms  to  fill  a  hive  from  top  to  bottom  in  from  5  to 
C  days,  from  locust  alone.  The  honey  is  very  nice 
and  cleai",  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  I  think  it  bet- 
ter than  white  clover.  I  live  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  wooded  section.  Bees  always  do  bet- 
ter in  this  wooded  section  than  they  do  down  with 
me.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that,  in  this  wooded 
section,  there  are  thousands  of  poplar  and  chestnut 
trees,  both  of  which  bear  honey-producing  flowers. 
I  regard  the  poplar,  however,  as  the  better  of  these 
two  forhone.v.  Edwakd  C.  Heterick. 

Washington,  Va.,  June  7,  1884. 


OUR     AGRICULTURAL    FAIRS,     AND    THE    PREMIUMS 
THEY  OFFER. 

One  of  our  friends  copies  the  following 
from  a  paper : 

It  is  a  matter  of  especial  gratiticaliou  to  every 
thinking  citizen,  that  the  euthut^iastie  ajiiarist,  Mr. 
Byron  Dickinson,  has  so  woTidertiilly  dcxclopedand 
made  manifest  the  pleasure  and  j)rutit  of  bee-keep- 
ing in  this  county.  Now,  at  the  last  county  fair  his 
exhibit  was  large,  valuable— over  $700  worth— ex- 
pensively and  artistically  displayed.  His  award  was 
one  dollar  and  tliree  rihlions— the  latter  not  ha\ing 
value  enough  to  adinit  him  to  the  fair  once  next 
season,  and  the  whole  caboodle  not  wortli  as  nuuii 
as  the  premium  a  lady  received  on  a  plant  she  car- 
ried in  her  hand. 

At  an  expense  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Keed  made  and  put  on  exhibition  a  beau- 
tiful buggy.  His  award  did  not  equal  that  on  a  big 
turnip  or  rotund  pumpkin. 

Tills  is  bad,  I  admit,  and  it  often  comes 
about,  I  think,  because  the  managers  of  the 
fairs  are  not  posted,  or  are  too  careless  to  at- 
tend to  the  awards  as  they  should  do.  Very 
likely,  no  bee-keeper  was  present  at  the 
meeting  when  these  things  were  arranged, 
and  I  do  not  know  whose  fault  it  was  so 
much  as  that  of  the  bee-keepers  themselves 
for  not  being  on  hand  and  letting  their  light 
shine.  May  be  the  judges  thought  friend 
Dickinson  advertised  his  wares  and  honey 
enough  to  pay  him  for  his  time  and  trouble, 
and  the  same  way  with  the  buggy-man, 
while  the  producer  of  the  pumpkins  and 
turnips  could  not  very  well  hope  to  build  up 
a  trade  by  taking  these  things  to  the  fair, 
in  the  same  way  the  bee-man  and  the  buggy- 
man  did. 

HOW    TO    MAKE    A    SWARMING-POLE. 

1  send  you  a  description  of  an  invention  which  I 
am  using  to  hive  bees  with  this  season,  and  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  ladder,  step-ladder,  and  an 
assistant  also.  ]f  you  will  name  it  I  will  give  you 
a  right  to  make,  use,  and  sell. 

Take  a  good  stiff  light  piece  of  timber  (basswood 
is  best),  IVz  inches  square,  about  16  inches  in  length 
at  one  end;  nail  a  strip  crosswise  on  the  end,  '/ix?^ 
of  an  inch,  and  13  inches  long,  and  put  one  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stafi',  to  correspond;  now  turn 
the  staff  one-eighth  around,  and  nail  on  another,  and 


one  opposite;  they  will  need  to  be  about  li.j,  or  I'i 
inches  apart,  and  12  or  15  pairs  of  cross-sticks.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  turn  the  staff  just  'a  around  for 
each  cross  -  stick,  and  to  nail  one  exactly  op- 
posite each  time,  to  keep  it  uniform;  and  if  the 
center-sticks  are  longer,  gradually  shortening  each 
way,  it  will  look  better.  Each  stick  should  be  nail- 
ed with  two  small  shingle  nails;  the  main  part  of 
the  staff  may  be  round.  When  a  swarm  begins  to 
alight,  place  the  end  of  the  staff'  on  which  the  cross- 
sticks  are  nailed,  under  the  cluster,  and  they  will 
alight  on  the  staff,  and  can  be  carried  several  rods 
to  the  hive,  if  need  be.  Two  staves  should  be  made, 
one  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  one  longer,  to 
take  down  swarms  form  tall  trees.  With  one  of 
these,  any  lady  or  an  elderly  person  may  hive  a 
swarm  that  alights  high,  without  any  trouble.  They 
are  the  nicest  thing  I  ever  saw  around  an  apiary.  I 
have  used  one  only  since  I  commenced  to  write  this. 
If  the  upper  part  is  stained  slate  color  (or  bee  color), 
I  think  it  would  be  better.  J.  H.  Andre. 

Lockwood,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  18, 188-1. 

Thank  you,  friend  A.  I  know  bees  will 
cluster  on  such  an  arrangement,  for  they 
seem  to  have  a  particular  fancy  for  crawling 
around  in  nooks  and  corners,  and  a  large 
swarm  would  nearly  fill  the  place  occupied 
by  the  sticks.  J  suppose  you  could  get  them 
otf  in  front  of  the  hive  by  laying  the  pole  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  or.  if  in  a  hurry,  strik- 
ing it  against  your  hand  just  below  where 
tlie  sticks  are  liailed  on.  Who  will  give  it  a 
trial,  and  report? 

SOME  OF  A  BEGINNER'S  TROUBLES. 

In  March,  1883, 1  caught  two  swarms  of  black  bees. 
I  knew  about  as  much  about  bees  as  to  know  thei-o 
were  such  things.  I  hived  them  in  flour-barrels. 
Last  April  they  sent  otf  7  swarms,  2  absconding;  4  of 
the  others  I  hived  in  barrels,  and  the  other  being  very 
small,  I  put  it  in  a  small  box.  I  now  began  to  be 
interested  in  them,  and  sent  for  your  ABC  book 
and  Gleanings.  I  studied  my  ABC  pi-etty  well 
while  my  Simplicity  hives  were  coming,  and  found 
two  of  my  young  swarms  were  nicely  marked  hy- 
brids. As  soon  as  my  hives  came,  I  got  ready  to 
transfer,  and  transi'erred  one  of  the  young  swarms. 
That  night  they  seemed  to  be  doing  well.  The  next 
morning  they  were  gone.  Seeing  a  commotion  in 
another  hive  a  few  feet  away,  1  concluded  they 
had  gone  in  there.  I  transferred  them  into  the 
same  hive  that  I  did  No.  1,  and,  sure  enough,  I  found 
two  queens— one  a  fine  hybrid,  the  other  a  poor- 
looking  black  one,  almost  dead.  Now,  what  bothers 
me  is,  that  No.  2  shows  signs  of  deserting  their 
brood,  and  consolidating  with  another  barrel  hive. 
If  they  keep  on  in  this  manner,  I  shall  need  a  hive 
about  five  feet  square.  What  do  you  suppose 
makes  them  leave  their  brood,  and  act  in  this 
manner?  I  disguised  the  other  baiTcls,  covering 
them  with  sheets. 

Yours  in  much  perplexity  at  such  erratic  proceed- 
ings,— Clarence  Hopkins. 

Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  June  31,  1884. 

Friend  II.,  if  I  am  correct,  one  of  your 
troubles  was  occasioned  by  setting  "your 
flour-barrels  too  near  together ;  then  when 
you  went  to  transfer,  your  new  hives  were 
so  unlike  the  old  ones,  the  bees  did  not  un- 
derstand the  new  order  of  things,  and  all 
piled  into  the  nearest  familiar-looking  flour- 
barrel.    Where  we  are  to  transfer  from  such 
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odd-looking  liives,  it  is  best  to  disguise  tlie 
one  to  be  transferred,  by  <i  clotli  tir  other- 
wise ;  and  tlien  after  transferring,  put  this 
same  disguise  over  tlie  new  liive ;  tliey 
would  then  go  right  in  as  they  did  before. 
You  have  probably  got  the  hang  of  the  mat- 
ter by  this  time.  Place  your  hives  hereafter 
not  less  than  seven  feet  apart ;  and  a  rod  or 
two  might  be  even  better,  if  they  face  with 
the  entrances  the  same  way. 

FROM    ."J    TO    10,    AND     NEAHI.V     10()     1,BS.    Ol'    HOSEY 
ALREADY. 

Last  winter  I  kept  three  hives  of  bees  in  box  hives. 
In  April  they  began  to  swarm,  and  by  the  tirst  of 
Juno  they  had  thrown  out  10  new  swarms.  I  secured 
4  of  them,  and,  in  my  absence,  my  wife  mustered 
courag-e,  and  hived  two  swarms  in  one  day.  I  have 
one  li.  hive  with  section  boxes,  in  which  I  put  a 
swarm  the  first  week  in  May.  In  three  weeks  they 
bad  filled  their  frames  and  all  the  section  boxes, 
and  I  took  28  lbs.  of  fine  white-clover  honey.  Now, 
they  have  about  filled  the  new  sections,  and  I  am  in 
great  trouble  to  get  new  supplies.  I  have  taken 
neai-ly  100  lbs.  of  honey;  but  if  I  were  rightly  equip- 
ped I  could  have  taken  a  great  deal  more.  I  must 
have  some  supplies  from  you  before  another  season, 
as  I  am  getting  more  and  more  interested  in  bee 
culture.  There  is  no  trouble  in  wintering  here,  and 
there  is  a  long  season  to  gather  honey  in.  I  wish  I 
could  pass  you  some  of  our  lovely  cherries  and  ap- 
jjIcs  and  berries,  for  they  arc  now  ripe,  and  very 
plentiful.  I  have  a  supply  of  cherries  from  the  20th 
of  May  until  the  1st  of  August.  Can  you  beat  that? 
My  former  home  was  New  Haven,  Ct.,  but  1  much 
prefer  the  sunny  South. 

I  handle  the  bees  without  veil  or  gloves. 

C.  li.  Shki'aku. 

riat'cmont,  Vii.,  Juno  18,  1884. 

5~50  LBS.   OF  HONEY   FROM  ,50  COLONIES   IN    ]()  DAYS 
OR   A  LITTLE  MORE. 

The  German  bee-keepers  tell  me  that  they  ex- 
tracted 5250  lbs.  of  honey  in  a  little  more  than  IB 
days  from  about  50  swarms.  They  had  more,  but 
only  about  .50  available  swarms  at  that  time,  as  the 
others  had  lately  been  transferred,  and  had  to  build 
up  during  orange-honey  time.  If  America  can  do 
as  well  as  that,  Palestine  will  try  again.  This  coun- 
try seems  to  "flow"  with  "  honey "  if  not  with 
"milk;"  but  Palestine  needs  only  a  good  strain  of 
cows,  and  somebody  who  knows  how  to  take  care  of 
them,  to  make  it  the  land  of  yore;  to-wit,  "Aland 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 

A    PKO.MISE    OF    A     SHIP.MENT     OF     QUEENS     DIRECT 
FROM  PALESTINE. 

1  think  you  make  a  mistake  when  you  prefer  the 
Italian  rather  than  the  Palestine  bee.  I  am  not 
much  acquainted  with  Italians,  but  certainly  the 
Palestine  bees  are  very  gentle— more  so  than  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  bees  in  America,  and  I 
think  their  proliflcness  can  not  be  doubted  for  a 
moment  by  any  one  acquainted  with  them. 

I  expect  to  ship  for  America  about  June  25  or  uO, 
and  it  takes  about  30  days  to  cross  the  water.  I 
shall  probably  call  on  you  in  passing  west,  as  I  ex- 
pect also  to  call  at  Plymouth,  Ind.  I  suppose  the 
German  bee-keepers,  Messrs.  IJaldenspergers,  will 
send  by  me  for  an  extractor,  a  wax-extractor,  and 
probably  a  foundation-machine,  and  perhaps  some 
other  things.  I  hope  to  let  you  have  queens  enough 
to  pay  for  these  goods,  if  no  more.    I  may  also  want 


an  extractor  myself  to  take  to  Florida  with  me,  and 
considerable  foundation. 

I  can  not  bring  you  any  Italians,  as  you  suggested, 
as  the  steamer  that  I  shall  take  I  suppose  will  not 
touch  at  Italy;  and  besides  I  expect  to  have  all  the 
queens  I  can  handle.  The  other  articles  will  be  sea- 
shells  from  Jafla  beach,  photographic  views  of- 
Jerusalem  and  its  surroundings  and  places,  and 
ruins  in  Palestine,  flowers  artistically  arranged 
from  wild  flowers  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  Mt. 
of  Olives,  Zion,  olive-wood  goods,  etc.  Many  people 
of  America  are  very  an.xious  to  get  some  of  these 
goods  as  keepsakes  and  souvenirs  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Daniel  Howard. 

Jatta,  Palestine,  May  27,  1884. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  pay  us 
a  visit,  friend  H.;  and  if  you  can  bring  along 
some  queens  from  Palestine,  Avhose  bees  are 
good-natured,  and  easy  to  handle,  Ave  shall 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  them  also. 


COMBS   BREAKING  BY'  HEAA'V  FEEDIN(i. 

I  had  a  swarm  issue  on  the  8tli  of  this  month. 
They  aired  themselves  about  two  hours  or  so;  if 
it  is  any  difference,  it  was  over  that  time;  settled  as 
nicely  as  you  please.  I  had  some  comb,  empty, 
which  I  had  not  melted  into  beeswax,  and  I  put 
it  into  one  of  the  frames,  and  fastened  it  with 
some  pins.  The  next  two  days  were  stormy  and 
rainy,  so  I  fed  them  two  pints  of  sugar  syrup,  which 
they  put  into  this  empty  comb,  which,  of  coui'sc, 
made  it  very  heavy,  and  it  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hive,  and  bent  up.  Now  the  question  is.  Would  you 
have  taken  it  out  of  the  hive,  or  left  it  as  it  was?  I 
left  it  in,  and  they  filled  both  sides  of  it,  bottom  and 
top,  and  are  building  the  other  combs  down  to  it.  I 
had  another  swarm  issue  and  settle,  and  were  hived 
(I  did  it),  and  went  back  into  the  parent  hive,  and 
have  not  swarmed  since.  My  bees  or  swarms  do 
not  settle  on  the  same  limb  every  time;  in  fact, 
they  have  not  done  it  at  all  as  yet. 

MOCKING-BIRDS    FOR    BEES,    AND    BEES     F()I^   MOCK- 
ING-BIRDS. 

Last  fall  some  of  our  relations  in  Kentucky  sent 
us  some  mocking-birds.  Two  died,  and  this  spring 
Mr.  Fox  (he  doesn't  catch  chickens,  because  he  is  a 
two-legged  Fox),  said  he  would  give  my  sister  $12.00 
for  a  bird;  but  one  day  we  fed  him  some  berries, 
and  the  bees  were  humming  about  and  in  the  cage, 
and  he  (the  mocking-bird)  snapped  one  up,  and  it 
must  have  stung  him,  for  the  next  morning  he  was 
dead.  A.  H.  Pering. 

Clear  Creek,  Ind.,  June  23,  1884. 

Friend  P.,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  bees 
will  lill  bits  of  comb,  when  fastened  in  by 
pins  or  transferring-clasps,  all  right,  if  they 
gather  natural  stores  ;  while  if  you  attempt 
to  feed  them  they  will  almost  always  tumble 
down.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  unless  it  is 
because  the  feed  comes  in  a  kind  of  im- 
natural  way,  and  they  do  not  have  a  chance 
to  put  it  in  as  they  do  natural  stores.— So 
your  $12.00  mocking-bird  came  out  second 
best,  did  he,  friend  P.? 

NO   CLOVER,  NO  BASSWOOD,  AND   STILL   A   GOOD 
BEE  COUNTRY. 

This  is  a  fine  bee-country;  there  are  plenty  in  the 
woods,  and  any  one  can  have  all  the  honey  he  wants 
with  but  little  trouble.  I  think  there  are  over  500 
hives  within  four  or  five  miles  of  me,  and  no  one 
has  over  forty  or  fifty.  Honey  is  worth  10  cts., 
comb;  extracted,  60  cents  per  gallon,  and  no  sale  at 
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that.  Our  laboring  class  prefer  to  spend  their 
money  tor  whisky.  All  honey  here  is  made  from 
wild  flowers,  unless  it  is  fruit-bloom,  which  lasts  till 
fall.  I  had  quite  a  heavy  yield  on  Ihe  last  of  Octo- 
ber, from  what  I  call  aster-plant.  It  grows  pro- 
fusely here  in  old  clearing-s.  We  have  no  clover 
•here  on  the  bottoms;  no  basswood  (linn);  no  buck- 
wheat is  sown.  All  comes  from  the  woods  or  fields. 
It  is  pure,  .and  sometimes  as  white  as  clover,  and  as 
finely,  flavored.  I  cut  out  some  to-day  as  fine  as 
any  white-clover  honey  I  ever  raised  in  Kentucky 
before  the  war.  Frank  Gentry. 

Riverton,  Miss.,  May  28,  188t. 


A   SUGGESTION   IN     REGARD  TO     RAISING   SEEDS   OF 
THE  FIGWOKT  AND   SPIDER-PLANT. 

I  will  tell  you  what  luck  I  had  with  those  seeds  I 
sent  for  some  time  ago.  I  got  a  fine  lot  of  Simpson- 
plants.  I  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  raise,  but  I 
sowed  it  on  ground  that  had  a  brush-pile  burned  on 
it,  and  it  came  up  well.  My  spider  is  just  coming 
up;  but  my  sweet  clover  has  done  no  good;  hardly 
any  of  it  came  up.  Pea-vine  came  up  all  right. 
Bees  seem  to  be  doing  well  now  here. 

R.  C.  Borland. 

Star  Valley,  Kan.,  May  19, 188-t. 

Friend  B.,  a  place  where  a  brush-heap  has 
been  burned  is  good  for  almost  all  kinds  of 
seeds ;  and  as  the  figwort  is  a  sort  of  wild 
plant,  perhaps  that  is  just  about  the  kind  of 
soil  it  needs. 


NOTES  FRgjI  a    SOUTH-EAST    MISSOURI  APIARY. 

I  wintered  my  four  colonies  on  summer  stands. 
They  gathered  the  first  pollen  and  honey  March  23, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  pollen  and  honey  coming  in  all  the  time  — 
no  gap  whatever.  They  commenced  breeding  up  in 
Februai-y.  Four  large  swarms  have  issued  since 
the  22d  of  May.  Two  swarms  issued  at  the  same 
time,  and  clustered  together.  I  drove  them  all  in 
one  hive,  then  put  on  a  second  story.  One  queen 
and  swarm  took  the  lower  story,  the  other  the  up- 
pei\  I  went  at  dusk  and  placed  the  upper  one  on  a 
bottom-board;  put  on  the  cover,  and  they  were  all 
right.  So  there  is  no  trouble  in  dividing  swarms 
when  they  go  together.  In  one  hive,  eight  days  aft- 
er the  first  issued,  the  after-swarm  came  out;  and 
to  get  this  swarm  I  climbed  a  ladder  thirty  feet,  and 
cut  a  limb  from  a  walnut-tree,  containing  the 
swarm,  carried  it  down,  and  shook  them  oft'  in  front 
of  the  hive,  without  a  veil  or  gloves,  smoker  or  wa- 
ter, and  never  received  a  single  sting.  My  bees  are 
what  some  writers  call  the  vicious  hybrids,  so  I 
think  that  very  good  for  a  beginner.  I  saw  the 
queen;  she  i-an  over  all  the  bees,  and  into  the  hive 
she  went.  I  am  possessed  of  a  very  good  natural 
art  talent,  and  have  drawn  and  painted  a  queen-bee 
so  natural  that  the  humming-birds  come  and  station 
themselves  on  the  wing  in  front  of  the  hive,  and 
chat  and  hum  at  the  painted  bee.  E.  W.  Geer. 

St.  Mary's,  Mo.,  June  4, 1884. 


CALLING  THINGS  BY  THEIR  RIGHT   N.\MES. 

Nomenclature  in  bee  matters  and  things,  alluded 
to  in  December  Gleanings,  page  794,  reminds  me 
that  the  honey  "e-vtractor"  is  misnamed.  It  is 
conceded  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  call  liimself  by 
any  name  he  chooses,  and  may  be  the  inventor  of 
our  indispensable  honey-machine  had  a  right  to 
call  it  "  extractor."  Webster  all  along  would  have 
us  to  understand  that  to  extract  is  to  "draw"  out— 
never  to  "throw  "out;  and  the  uninitiated  are  al- 


ways impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  honey-extractor 
must  be  a  very  complicated  and  costly  machine,  to 
be  able  to  mick  the  honey  out  without  breaking  the 
comb,  but  turn  away  with  disappointment  and  dis- 
gust, to  find  it  only  a  slinging  apparatus,  as  simple 
as  a  churn.  J.  L.  Caldwell. 

Mart,  Texas,  June  4,  1884. 

Friend  C,  there  is  just  now  being  consid- 
erable attention  turned  to  this  matter  of  the 
names  of  things  in  bee  culture.  Friend  Phin , 
in  his  little  book  entitled  "Dictionary  of 
Practical  Apiculture,"  accepts  the  name 
"  extractor '- without  remark  or  comment, 
although  he  protests  pretty  vehemently 
against  many  of  the  established  names.  Even 
if  there  is  a  pretty  good  reason  for  changing 
the  name  of  tlic  honey-extractor,  I  can  not 
think  it  will  be  ;ulvisabie  to  attempt  it  now, 
for  it  has  become  pretty  thorouglily  estab- 
lished by  a  good  many  years'  use,  and  I 
should  say  the  same  in  regard  to  a  good  many 
of  the  changes  friend  Phin  recommends  very 
earnestly.  Don't  you  think  it  allowable, 
friend  C,  to  say  that  extracting  may  be 
done  by  centrifugal  force  V  lloney-slinger  is 
not  a  very  elegant  name ;  at  least,  it  does 
not  seem  so  to  me,  although  I  know  the  ma- 
chine is  so  named  in  many  districts,  and  in 
a  few  of  the  price  lists. 

REPORT   OF  THE   SEASON   FROM  TEX-4.S. 

The  spring  opened  favorably  for  bees;  com- 
menced swarming  March  26;  April  20  we  had  a  se- 
vere cold  spell,  lasting  several  days,  then  we  had  so 
much  rain  that  young  swarms  fared  badly  when  not 
fed.  A  great  many  in  the  county  died.  I  fed  mine, 
and  lost  none.  I  commenced  this  spring  with  160; 
had  about  100  swarms,  including  first  and  second 
swai-ms.  Horsemint  and  linn  are  blooming  now, 
and  bees  are  gathering  very  fast. 

TWO  L.WING  QUEENS  IN   THE    SAME   HIVE   CONTIN- 
UOUSLY. 

It  is  said,  there  ar«  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  I 
think  I  have  one  of  those  exceptions.  I  opened  a 
hive  the  first  of  April,  to  kill  an  old  queen  and  put 
in  a  cell.  I  found  a  fine  young  queen  laying,  and 
the  old  queen  on  same  frame.  I  have  opened  the 
hive  every  few  days  since,  and  the  old  one  is  there 
yet.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  both  laying  at 
the  same  time,  and  invariably,  with  one  exceptien, 
on  the  same  frame.  We  all  know,  that,  pi-etty  soon 
after  the  young  queen  commences  to  lay,  they  kill 
the  old  one,  but  I  think  this  is  certainly  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

WALNUT   FOR   DIPPING-BO.A^RDS. 

I  saw  something  in  the  last  journal  in  regard  to 
dipping-boards  being  made  of  hard  wood.  I  bought 
a  fdn.  machine  last  year,  and  received  no  instruc- 
tions how  to  use  it;  took  ABC,  and  did  the  best  I 
could,  but  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  dip- 
ping. This  spring  I  thought  I  would  try  hard  wood. 
I  had  two  made  of  black-walnut,  "s  thick,  and  they 
work  like  a  charm.  I  have  had  no  sticking  nor 
cracking  of  sheets  since.  I  can  dip  when  the  wax 
is  nearly  boiling  hot.  I  claim  no  patent  on  them. 
Just  try  them,  and  see  for  yourselves  if  they  are 
not  far  superier  to  the  soft-wood  boards. 

J.  W.  ECKMAN. 

Richmond,  Texas,  June  3, 1884. 

Friend  E.,  we  have  had  quite  a  number  of 
reports,  showing  that  two  queens  may  work 
together  for  some  little  time  in  the  same 
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hive  ;  but  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
mother  and  dau^liter.  In  our  old  volumes 
you  will  notice  that  some  queens  are  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  daughter  with  them  to 
lay;  but  after  the  daughter  is  taken  away, 
another  is  reared.  For  some  time  now  this 
subject  has  been  dropped  a  good  deal ;  but  I 
should  like  to  see  investigaiions  pushed  on. 
If  this  trait  could  be  fixed,  it  would  be  a 
most  wonderful  stride  in  bee  culture  ;  and 
why  not  lix  it  as  easily  as  to  fix  the  trait  of 
non-swarming  V— Dipping-plates  of  walnut 
will  doubtless  answer  tiptop;  but  they  would 
be  dear  in  our  locality,  where  nice  clear  wal- 
nut is  SoO.OO  per  1000.' 

HONEY  PROM  THE  POPLAR  AND  HOLLY. 

I  cut  down  a  poplar-tree  day  before  yesterday, 
that  was  loaded  with  blooms,  glittering-  with  honey, 
but  not  a  honey-bee  could  I  find.  Did  yoii  ever 
know  of  bees  working-  on  holly-bloomsV  There  is  a 
tree  in  my  swamp,  perhaps  eight  inches  through, 
that  is  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  humming  with  bees 
Irom  morning  till  night.  L.  A.  Duggan. 

Cuthbert,  Ga.,  May  1, 1884. 

Friend  D.,  I  think  the  bees  must  have 
been  very  busy  on  something  else,  if  they 
would  not  look  at  the  poplar  honey.  I  do 
not  know  that  holly  has  ever  been  reported 
before. 

THE  PROPOSED  MEETING   OF  BEE-KEEPERS  AT 
THE    WORLD'S    EXPOSITION. 

Yours  of  the  10th  inst.  is  at  hand,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  you  are  disposed  to  visit  us  during  the 
World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans.  The  exposi- 
tion is  to  open  on  the  1st  of  December  next,  and  last 
until  the  31st  day  of  May,  1885.  So  you  see  that  it 
will  begin  just  in  good  time  to  allow  you  and  other 
bee-keepers  to  have  the  time  to  come.  I  only  sug- 
gested, in  my  letter,  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
as  it  is  really  at  that  time  that  the  South  is  most 
pleasant  to  the  sight,  as  then  every  thing  is  in  full 
bloom.  But,  friend  Root,  any  time  that  is  most  con- 
venient to  you  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  wel- 
come you  in  our  midst.  Trusting  that  we  shall  en- 
joy such  a  meeting,  I  remain,  in  this  hope, 

Yours  truly,  P.  L.  Viallon. 

Bayou  Goula,  La.,  May  31, 1884. 

Our  friends  will  notice  from  the  above, 
that  there  has  been  a  suggestion  that  the 
bee-keepers  of  the  world,  or,  at  least,  a  por- 
tion of  them,  should  meet  in  New  Orleans 
during  the  great  World's  Exposition.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  a  very  proper  and  fitting  thing. 
We  have  had  a  very  large  and  profitable 
gathering  in  Toronto,  and  now  why  not 
swing  around  among  our  Southern  friends  V 
I  believe  bee-keepers  generally  can  get  away 
from  home  during  the  winter  better  than  at 
almost  any  other  time.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
exposition.  October  and  November  would  be 
convenient  months  to  get  away,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  i)ersonally  ;  but  whatever  time  is 
fixed  upon,  I  will  try  to  be  on  hand  for  a 
brief  visit,  if  nothing  more. 

DKES   AND    riRE-FLIES. 

For  15  years  I  have  had  something  to  do  with 
bees;  and  for  that  length  of  time  I  have  noticed 
that  good  honey  seasons  are  invariably  accompa- 
nied by  vast  numbers  of  lire-flies,  or  lightning-bugs. 
When  there  are  no  bugs  there  is  no  honey.    I  do  not 


recollect  to  have  noticed  that  anybody  else  has  ob- 
served the  same,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
interest  your  readers.  I  suppose  that  bees  and 
these  bugs  all  thrive  on  the  same  food,  or  there  are 
some  conditions  of  atmosphere  that  are  favorable 
to  both.  Will  some  of  j'our  scientific  readers  ex- 
plain it?  R.  H.  Love. 
Allen,  Texas,  June  2, 1884. 

Friend  L.,  fire-flies  are  quite  pleantiful 
.iust  now  in  our  locality ;  in  fact,  more  so 
than  I  have  known  for  several  years,  and  we 
are  having  a  very  good  flow  of  honey.  Near- 
ly 400  colonies  are  filling  their  hives  so  fast 
that  our  boys  have  to  move  lively,  I  tell  you, 
to  keep  combs  of  fdn.  in  place  as  fast  as  they 
need  them.  

WHAT     MADE    FRIEND    BOOKMYER'S    BEES  ACT    SO  ? 

During  the  month  of  May  I  purchased  two  iirst 
swarms  from  a  neighbor;  they  were  hived,  and  re- 
mained about  three  days  where  they  clustered,  then 
I  carried  them  home,  placing  them  in  the  shade  of 
two  small  pear-trees.  One  swarm  went  right  to 
work,  and  was  well  satisfied,  while  the  other  was  fly- 
ing about  the  hive  in  great  numbers— drones,  queen, 
and  all,  seeming  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  apparetnly 
not  working  at  all.  I  feared  they  wei-o  intending  to 
leave,  as  I  read  in  the  ABC  that  the  old  queen  al- 
waj-s  goes  out  with  the  first  swarm,  and,  thinking  it 
better  to  lose  the  queen  (if  such  would  be  the  case) 
than  to  lose  the  whole  swarm  by  absconding,  I  con- 
cluded to  clip  her  wing,  which  I  tried,  and  put  her 
back  into  the  hive.  This  was  about  ten  o'clock,  but 
still  they  kept  flying  all  day,  and  late  in  the  evening, 
and  were  still  worse  in  the  morning  before  I  was  up, 
but  in  a. different  manner;  they  were  running  out 
and  in,  up  and  down  the  hive,  as  if  anxiously  hunt- 
ing something.  1  instantly  saw  by  their  actions  that 
the  queen  had  attempted  to  take  another  flight,  aft- 
er having  her  wings  clipped,  and  was  lost  in  the 
grass  ,  but  could  not  find  her.  So  1  went  to  my  old 
hive  and  took  out  a  frame  of  brood,  and  gave  it  to 
them  to  raise  another,  and  the  hive  was  hardly  clos- 
ed before  they  all  went  in  and  went  to  work,  and  all 
is  well  since.  Please  tell  me  if  I  did  right  in  all  re- 
spects, and  why  the  queen  flew  out  so. 

BASSWOOD,     COTTONWOOD,     OR     WHITEWOOD     FOR 
MAKING    HIVES. 

Will  basswood,  cottonwood,  or  whitewood,  make 
good  hives?  As  I  have  plenty  of  the  above-named 
trees,  1  think  it  would  be  cheaper  than  to  buy  pine 
lumber.  H.  S.  Bookmyer. 

Clyde,  Sand.  Co.,  0.,  .lune  9,  1884. 

Friend  li.,  I  think  all  the  trouble  was, 
they  were  a  second  swarm  with  an  unfertile 
queen  ;  if  you  gave  them  a  comb  of  brood 
they  felt  satisfied  to  stay  at  home.  This 
is  why  I  would  always  have  a  comb  of  brood 
with  every  new  colony.  If  I  am  right  in 
my  surmise,  you  clipped  the  queen  before 
she  had  been  out  on  her  wedding-flight,  and 
therefore  you  might  just  as  well  have  clipped 
her  head  olf,  or.  perhaps,  better;  because 
then  there  would  have  been  no  danger  of  her 
getting  back  in  the  hive.  If  tliey  start  (jueeu- 
cells  in  the  frame  of  brood,  however,  you  will 
know  slie  is  not  there,  and  you  can  introduce 
a  queen,  or  let  them  rear  one.— You  can  use 
either  of  these  woods,  but  I  would  not  recom- 
mend them.  They  shrink  and  swell  too 
much,  and  the  shrinking  and  swelling  change 
the  relative  distance  between  the  frames  in 
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the  upper  and  lower  stories, 
for  hives. 


Better  use  pine 


ANTS   IN    THE  HONEY-ROOM. 

Please  ask  the  readers  of  Gleanings  to  tell  us 
of  something  that  will  drive  small  black  ants  out  of 
the  honey-room,  and  keep  them  out. 
honey   from    appt.e-blossom— the    color    and 

t^)UALITY. 

On  page  403,  Gleanings  for  June  15,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pond,  Jr.,  says  he  has  taken  some  fine  apple-bloom 
honey  this  year.  If  I  had  read  that  statement  be- 
fore this  year's  apple-blossoms  came  here,  I  should 
have  thought  they  grew  different  apples  in  Massa- 
chusetts from  what  we  do  hero.  In  the  spring  of 
1883  I  took  about  500  lbs.  apple-bloom  honey,  about 
equally  divided  between  comb  and  extracted.  It 
was  the  blackest  and  rawest  tasting  honey  I  ever 
saw  or  tasted— much  darker  than  buckwheat  or 
aster  honey.  I  have  a  jar  of  it  yet,  and  it  looks  like 
dark  molasses.  This  spring  I  took  over  300  pounds 
extracted  honey  from  apple-bloom.  It  is  as  light 
colored  as  white-clover  honey,  and  of  mild  taste,  but 
not  pleasant  to  me.  I  don't  like  it  nearly  as  well  as 
clover  or  basswood.  It  had  a  very  strong  smell  of 
apple-bloom,  so  it  scented  the  room  for  a  long  time. 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  why  the  honey 
was  dark  two  years  ago,  and  light  from  the  same 
source  this  year?  I  think  the  flavor  the  same  this 
year  as  in  1883,  only  not  so  strong. 

E.  D.  Howell. 

New  Hampton.  N.  Y.,  June  33, 1881. 

Tlie  ants  seem  to  be  especially  troublesome 
this  season.  Can  not  Prof.  Cook,  or  some- 
body else,  tell  us  if  pyrethrum  will  not  work 
with  them  as  well  as  with  the  smaller  in- 
sects?— I  can  not  tell  why  we  have  these  dif- 
ferent experiences  with  apple-bloom.  In 
former  years  I  had  decided  as  you  do ;  but 
Ave  have' sections  of  honey  in  our  lunch-room 
now,  filled  and  capped  dunu,it  ai)ple-l)loom, 
that  we  think  ecjual  tt)  any  from  any  source. 
Is  it  not  likely  that,  in  former  years,  dande- 
lions, shell-bark  hickory,  or  something  simi- 
lar, was  mixed  with  it  V 


ALBINOS. 

We  had  our  first  swarm  of  bees  come  off  yesterdaj- 
—nearly  a  patent  pail  full.  I  tell  you,  we  were  all 
tickled.  The  alsiko  and  white  Dutch  clover  ai'e Aery 
nice;  my  silverhull  also.  How  about  those  albinos 
of  Mr.  Harrington's?  If  they  are  a  good  kind  of 
bee,  would  you  get  such  a  thing  for  yourself,  if  you 
were  starting  in  the  bee  business? 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 

Williamsburg,  Kan.,  May  21, 1884. 

All  the  albinos  we  have,  friend  K.,  are 
some  raised  from  an  albino  queen  that  I  got 
from  one  of  our  Southern  friends  a  few  days 
ago.  I  can  not  see  that  they  differ  in  any 
respect  from  ordinary  Italians,  only  they 
are  a  trille  lighter  in  color,  perhaps,  and  oil 
some  of  them  the  bands  of  down  have  a 
grayish- white  which  makes  them  rather 
pretty  to  look  at.  I  should  say  they  were 
simply  Italians— nothing  more,  nothing  less. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  HONEY-DEW,  ETC. 

Bees  did  nothing  here  till  about  the  first  of  June, 
owing  to  cold  and  wet  weather.  They  are  storing 
honey  fast  at  present  from  the  honey-dew.  I  have 
not  examined  to  find  the  cause  of  it,  but  have  found 
it  on  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  apple  trees,  in  abund- 


ance; but  it  is  not  fit  to  eat;  has  a  very  peculiar 
taste;  is  of  a  lead  color,  and  thin. 

I  started  into  winter  quarters  with  41  colonies; 
came  out  the  first  of  June  with  19,  the  most  of  them 
weak.  Some  others  here  lost  heavier  than  I  did  — 
some  as  high  as  80.  If  older  bee-men  had  not  suffer- 
ed as  heavily,  or  heavier,  than  I  did,  I  think  Blasted 
Hopes  would  have  been  the  place  for  me. 

Cowden,  111.,  June  24, 1884.       A.  W.  Spracklen. 


DRONES— EXPENSE  OF  BOARDING  THEM. 

The  drones  are  eating  almost  all  of  my  honey.  I 
have  been  stopping  them  out  with  guards;  but 
when  I  go  to  kill  them  the  bees  become  very  angry ; 
and  besides,  the  bees  lie  out  very  thick,  and  mix  up 
with  the  drones,  so  I  can  not  kill  the  drones  without 
killing  bees.    How  do  you  do  it?       W.  N.  Parish. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  June  IT,  1884. 

Friend  P.,  the  way  we  do  is  by  dispensing 
with  the  drone  comb,  and  making  combs 
built  on  comb  fdn.  to  take  its  place. 


REPORT   FROM   SWEET   CLOVER. 

I  will  tell  you  about  that  little  patch  of  sweet 
clover  (melilot)  of  mine.  It  is  about  one-eighth  of 
an  acre,  very  thick,  and  6  feet  high;  has  been  cov- 
ered with  bloom  and  bees  since  the  5th  of  May,  and 
the  blossoms  seem  to  get  thicker  every  day,  and  are 
covered  with  bees  from  daylight  till  dark.  I  counted 
eleven  on  one  little  spine.  My  bees  have  been  very 
backward  this  spring,  and  have  swarmed  but  15  out 
of  100  colonies  to  commence  with ;  but  the  way  they 
are  gathering  honey  now  is  encouraging-.  I  am 
using  wired  frames,  and  can  get  the  comb  built  on 
the  wires  by  putting  every  other  frame  with  foun- 
dation, and  waxing  the  wire  well  before  putting 
them  in.    Just  try  it.    I  have  quit  tobacco. 

W.  G.  McLendon. 

Lake  Village,  Ark.,  June  15, 1884. 


holy-lands  and  pea-vine  clover. 

My  bees  are  doing  finely  now;  starving-time  is 
about  over.  I  started  with  80  stands  this  year;  have 
sold  the  rest;  lost  afewbyspringdwindling.  Started 
with  36  last  spring;  increased  to  120  by  fall,  by  nat- 
ural swarms.  I  have  5  kinds.  The  Holy-Land  bee 
beats  them  all;  one  young  swarm  of  Holy-Lands 
last  year,  when  my  pea-Aine  clover  Avas  in  bloom, 
weighed  140  lbs.  in  two  weeks,  mostly  clover  honey, 
and  brood.  The  Holy-Lands  made  more  honey  than 
all  the  rest.  They  are  easier  to  handle  than  my 
albinos.  F.  H.  Bruning. 

Kent.  loAva,  June  21, 1884. 


OUR   SECTIONS   OP  1884. 

The  3000  sections,  etc.,  I  ordered  of  you  Averc  re- 
ceived yesterday  noon  all  O.  K.  My  son  has  just 
finished  putting  together  1000  sections.  He  put  them 
together  in  9  hours'  time.  He  didn't  wet  one  sec- 
tion, and  broke  only  three.  There  were  11.50  first- 
class  and  .50  unusable  sections  in  the  first  1000  lot. 
The  second  lot  is  as  yet  unpacked.  Freight  charges 
Avere  93  cents,  which  I  think  Avas  i-easonable. 

Ligonier,  Ind.,  June  20, 1884.  J.  C.  Mishler. 

A^ery  good,  friend  M.  It  is  diffcult  to 
make  the  sections  come  out  right  without 
counting  ;  and  as  we  sell  them,  counting  is 
out  of  the  question.  We*  have  desired  to 
have  them  overrun,  rather  than  to  liave  any 
risk  of  shortage,  especially  as  almost  every 
box  would  contain  a  few  that  are  bad.    But 
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we  hardly  dared  hope  that  each  box  of  a 
thousand  contained  so  manj^  as  1150  first-class 
sections.  Perhaps  you  are  a  little  better  off 
than  a  good  many  of  our  patrons  in  this  re- 
spect. ^^ 

HOW   MUCH    UOOM    DOES    A    POUND    OF    BEES    SEED 
FOR  SHIPMENT? 

What  is  the  size  of  your  cag'e  in  inches,  you  ship  2 
H>s.  of  bees  in?  How  much  candy  would  it  talve  to 
(hi  2  lbs.  of  bees  5  days?  Would  not  a  section  box 
filled  with  comb  do  to  put  water  in  for  bees  when 
]ireparing  them  for  shipment?        W.  S.  Cauthen. 

Pleasant  Hill,  S.  C,  Apr.  3, 1884. 

Friend  C,  we  have  found  by  experiment 
that  it  takes  a  cage  abo\it  9  inches  long  by  4i 
square  to  liold  a  pound  of  bees  in  very  hot 
weather.  Of  course,  some  of  the  room  inside 
is  occupied  by  the  l)locks  containing  the  can- 
d^'  and  sugar.  Two  pounds  Avould  need 
about  double  tlie  amount  of  room.  One 
pound  of  l)ees  would  need  about  half  a  pound 
of  candy  and  sugar  to  last  them  five  days. 
^Ve  haven't  been  using  comb  in  section  boxes, 
because  the  bees  are  so  apt  to  bite  it  loose 
during  their  confinement,  and  then  it  will 
rattle  about  in  the  cage.  When  provided 
Avith  blocks  of  candy,  such  as  are  illustrated 
in  our  ncAv  edition  of  the  A  B  C  book,  they 
often  build  a  piece  of  comb  en  route,  and 
sometimes  the  queen  will  deposit  eggs  in  it. 
When  we  can  get  them  to  doing  tliis  they 
are  always  all  right.  If  we  could  manage 
some  way  to  get  a  bit  of  comb  partially  built 
in  the  cage  just  before  they  start,  we  should 
then  hit  it  exactly,  for  bees,  like  anybody 
else,  when  busily  employed  in  something 
useful,  are  much  more  safe  from  contin- 
gencies then  when  fretting  against  confine- 
ment or  circumstances. 


SHADE    OR    NO    SHADE. 

I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  in  regai-d  to  my 
bees.  I  have  them  under  some  fruit-trees,  where 
they  are  in  the  shade  most  of  the  day.  Please  tell 
me  whether  that  is  as  good  a  place  as  out  in  the  sun. 
My  neighbor's  bees  are  throwing  out  more  swarms 
than  mine,  and  seem  to  be  making  more  honey. 

R.  G.  Thomas. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Tnd.,  June  16, 1884. 

Friend  T.,  the  shade  of  the  apple-trees  is 
an  excellent  place  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
summer;  but  during  the  spring  months,  or 
when  we  have  cool  days,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  an  advantage.  Sunshine  is  also  an  ad- 
vantage at  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
this  is  why  we  have  settled  down  on  tlie 
grapevines  for  shade.  They  can  be  made  so 
as  to  shade  the  hives  when  they  need  sliad- 
ing,  and  at  no  other  time,  or,  at  least,  pretty 
nearly  so.  Very  likely  your  neiglibor's  bees 
swarmed  sooner  tlian  "yours,  because  tliey 
had  more  sunshine;  that  is,  if  such  is  really 
the  case. 

BEE-BREAD,    OR     POLLEN,    NOT     A     REQUISITE     FOR 
WINTERING. 

Does  your  ABC  book  give  any  recipe  for  feeding- 
bees  with  any  thing  that  will  make  bread?  We  lost 
a  hive,  which  died  for  tlie  want  of  bee-bread,  two 
years  ago.  They  were  in  one  of  Mrs.  Cotton's  hives; 
there  was  over  .W  lbs.  of  honey  in  the  hive  at  the 
time.  I  don't  think  thej'  died  from  exposure,  as 
they  wintered  on  the  stand  the  year  before  all  right. 


My  father  bought  the  hive,  and  put  a  native  stock 
into  it.  We  have  not  had  any  bees  since.  If  there 
is  any  way  to  get  over  this,  and  any  profit  in  the 
business  in  this  section  of  the  country,  I  would  not 
mind  some  expense,  as  well  as  labor. 

Thos.  J.  HOXIE. 
Carolina,  AVashington  Co.,  K.  T.,  Feb.  29, 1884. 

Friend  II.,  you  are  entirely  mistaken,  I 
think.  Bees  not  only  get  along  Avithout  any 
pollen  at  all  during  the  Avinter  season,  but  it 
is  pretty  Avell  settled  noAV  that  they  are  far 
better  off  without  it. 


GETTING   SURPLUS     HONEY    FROM    QUEENLESS  COL- 
ONIES. 

What  effect  will  the  unqueeniug  of  a  colony  just 
previous  to  or  during  the  main  honey-flow  have  on 
the  honey-crop?  While  the  bees  are  rearing  another 
queen,  will  they  lie  idle,  or  will  they  continue  to 
work  as  well  as  with  a  queen?  In  Doolittle's  ap- 
pendix to  A  B  C,  note  80,  he  says,  "  Both  Elwood 
and  Hetherington  now  take  away  the  queen  from 
their  stocks  at  work  in  boxes  during  the  basswood- 
bloom,  and  claim  that  it  is  the  correct  way  to  get 
box  honey  with  no  .swarms.  I  don't  agree,  but  may 
some  time." 

I  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  Mr.  D.  wrote  this. 
Has  he  agreed  yet?  You  raise  and  sell  many  queens 
during  a  year,  and  have  undoubtedly  unqueened 
many  a  colony  in  all  seasons;  have  you  noticed 
what  the  effect  is  on  the  honey-crop  of  such  col- 
onies? E.  CcoE, 

Cmnminsville,  Ohio. 

Friend  C,  Ave  should  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  hear  from  our  friends  mentioned  above, 
in  regard  to  this  matter  of  making  a  colony 
queenless  just  at  the  riglit  point  during  the 
honey-floAV.  My  experience  has  always  been , 
that  a  colony  with  a  (lueeuAA'orks  better  than 
one  Avithout;  hoAvever,  if  the  luA^e  be  full  of 
brood  in  all  stages,  it  does  not  make  so  much 
difference.  SonK'tinies  tli"  bees  from  a  hiA'e 
that  has  just  cast  a  natural  sAvarm  Avill  work 
right  along  nicely  in  the  boxes.  This  Avould 
hardly  be  a  fair  sample,  however,  as  honey- 
gatherers  mostly  go  off  Avith  the  SAvarm. 
Will  friend  Doolittle  please  give  us  his  opin- 
ion of  the  matter  up  to  the  present  time '? 


EXTRACTING     HONEY     THAT     HAS    BEEN     IN    COMBS 
OVER  WINTER. 

I  am  trying  to  extract  honey  that  was  taken  out 
last  fall;  and  if  you  know  of  any  process  by  which 
to  do  it  effectually,  T  should  be  pleased  to  try  it.  T 
have  a  way  of  my  own;  and  if  successful,  I  will  re- 
poi-t  to  you  if  you  desire  it.  F.  M.  Norwood. 

Whiting,  Iowa,  May  10, 1884. 

It  is  a  little  ditficult,  friend  N.,  unless  you 
have  Aveather  so  Avarm  that  the  thick  honey 
is  pretty  thoroughly  softened  up.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  know  how  you  manage  to  succeed 
Avitli  it.  _______ 

FRIEND  BROOKS'   TROUBLES   ABOUT   ANTS. 

The  bell-glasses  came  in  good  condition.  I  have 
them  on  the  hives,  and  full  of  bees.  Clover  is  bloom- 
ing, and  1  expect  a  good  yield  again  this  season.  1 
am  in  trouble,  and  come  to  you  for  relief.  I  have 
built  a  store-room,  in  which  to  sell  my  honey, 
and  the  ants  are  about  to  take  me.  I  have  my 
counter-legs  in  pans  of  water,  but  my  shelving  sits 
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on  the  floor.  I  can't  place  any  thing  on  the  shelv- 
ing, but  what  is  covered  with  ants.  Can  you,  or 
or  any  oi'  your  readers,  tell  me  of  any  thing- 1  can 
use  to  drive  them  away  — something-  that  I  can 
scatter  around  the  walls  or  on  the  floor,  the  smell  of 
which  they  would  not  like?  Jos.  M.  Brooks. 

Columbus,  Ind.,  May  34, 1884. 

Friend  B.,  I  do  not  know  any  sure  remedy, 
except  the  one  you  mention — having  your 
honey  on  a  table  with  the  legs  in  dishes  of 
water.  Camphor  gum  has  been  proposed.  I 
presume  it  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  as 
the  matter  is  still  discussed  every  little  while. 


BRIDGING  COMBS  TOGETHER    WITH    BITS   OF  COMB. 

I  received  your  Simplicity  hives  in  good 
time.  I  commenced  to  transfer,  feeling  that  I 
could  do  so  without  any  trouble,  and  I  did  get 
through  with  it  very  well.  The  bees  commenced 
working  at  once,  but  the  little  fellows  do  too  much. 
They  make  the  frames  fast  together,  and  to  the 
sides  of  the  hives,  if  they  are  placed  close  together, 
and  if  very  far  apart,  they  will  build  pieces  of  new 
comb  between  and  against  the  combs  in  the  frames. 
If  I  should  take  out  the  frames  every  day,  I  should 
have  to  cut  them  apart.  If  you  can  tell  me  what  to 
do  in  this  case,  or  give  me  any  information  on  this 
point,  it  will  be  received  thankfully. 

J.  T.  Farnsworth. 

Volcano  Junction,  W.  Va.,  June  9,  1884. 

Friend  F.,  the  matter  you  mention  is  some- 
what of  a  trouble.  AVhen  frames  of  founda- 
tion are  first  built  out,  before  the  cells  have 
got  bulged  so  as  to  run  against  their  neigh- 
bors, they  work  nicely  and  beautifully ;  but 
if  the  brood-nest  gets  crowded,  the  bees 
fill  up  all  the  little  interstices,  then  we  have 
the  state  of  affairs  you  speak  of.  After  gat- 
ing one  comb  out,  we  can  pull  the  next 
one  back  and  tear  loose  these  attachments  ; 
but  when  we  come  to  sliut  the  liive  up,  how- 
ever, these  same  projectiiig  pohits  are  likely 
to  pinch  or  crowd  them  into  cells  they  can 
never  back  out  of,  if  you  are  not  a  little  care- 
ful. If  you  give  more  space  they  bulge  the 
combs  more,  and  then  we  have  room  for 
only  nine  combs  instead  of  ten,  which  is  a 
bad  state  of  affairs.  By  dividing  colonies 
so  as  to  keep  them  tolerably  wealc,  we  can 
get  rid  of  a  great  part  of  this  diOiciilty.  But 
where  one  works  for  section  honev,  I'do  not 
know  any  other  way  than  to  pruiie  otf  the 
surplus  wax,  and  work  ic  up.  (iiviiig  each 
colony  a  frame  or  two  of  foundation  to  draw 
out  as  fast  as  they  require  room  will  do  very 
much  to  discourage  this  bridging  business. 

honey  FROM   FOREST-LEAVES,   AGAIN;   A   NEW    FEA- 
TURE IN  THE  HONEY  BUSINESS   DURING  THE 
YEAR  1884. 

The  spring  flow  of  honey,  closing  with  fruit-bloom, 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  failure,  owing  to  the  un- 
favorable conditions  of  the  weather.  But,  imme- 
diately after  fruit-bloom,  instead  of  the  usual  two 
weeks  of  dearth  intervening  the  clover  season,  a 
remarkably  heavy  flow  from  the  forest  timber  has 
taken  place,  lasting  until  clover  was  fairly  in  bloom. 
Colonies  in  fair  condition  have  filled  their  brood- 
chambers,  and  their  supei'S  contain  from  10  to  25  lbs. 
honey,  while  clover  can  not  be  said  to  be  fully  out 
yet,  although  furnishing  honey  heavily  for  the  past 
few  days.  The  honey-dew  from  the  forest  closed 
June  9th.    This  was  at  the  approach  of  a  heavy  rain ; 


since  the  rain,  clover  is  yielding  largely,  with  no  in- 
dications of  a  return  of  the  forest-dew. 

Inclosed  find  a  leaf  of  the  white  elm,  covered  with 
dead  spots.  These  spots  were  caused  by  the  granu- 
lation of  the  honey  upon  the  leaves.  I  coul*  lift 
with  my  knife,  from  the  leaves,  flakes  of  granulated 
honey,  in  many  cases  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  as  the  spots  on  the  leaf  will  show. 

The  bass  wood  bloom  will  not  be  an  average  one  in 
my  locality,  as  the  flower,  leaf,  and  blossom-stem 
have  been  injured  by  the  aphides,  or  some  other  in- 
sect, yet  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  left  to  furnish 
a  fair  flow,  if  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  favor- 
able. R.  B.   ROBBINS. 

Bloomdale,  O.,  June  16,  1884. 

Friend  E,.,  this  is  certainly  a  new  feature, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  favorable  one. 
Of  course,  the  honey-dew  has  been  a  re- 
markable help  to  brood-rearing,  and  I  think 
I  never  saw  bees  prosper  better  than  they 
have  while  storing  and  building  combs  from 
this  dark  honey;  but  I  am  afraid  the 
aphides  will  damage  the  basswood-bloom, 
and  I  am  also  afraid  this  honey  will  remain 
stored  in  the  combs,  and  we  shall  have 
losses  in  wintering  in  consequence.  Even 
to-day,  June  19,  I  find  combs  bulged  with 
dark  honey  which  the  boys  say  came  in  yes- 
terday, ('ombs  are  beautifully  snow-white, 
but  the  honey  which  fills  the  cells  has  a  suc- 
picious  dark  amber-colored  brilliancy.  It 
seems  to  be  a  wide-spread  phenomenon,  any 
way.  If  bees  should  all  winter  that  have 
been  brought  into  existence  by  this  beauti- 
ful saccharine  flow,  what  would  bes  culture 
be  in  another  season  ? 


LETTING  THE   HONEY    CROWD  OUT  THE   BROOD— -A 
FLOrtlDA  REPORT. 

Please  answer  me  the  following  questions:  My 
hives  are  lli-storj^  Simplicity.  I  had  no  surplus  ar- 
rangement on  top  or  below;  frames  covered  with 
straw  mat;  two  outside  frames  n7J  honey;  next  two 
very  little  brood.  All  the  rest  of  frames  only  a  little 
brood  near  bottom-bar.  If  they  had  had  room  on 
top,  would  their  brood-circle  have  been  larger?  Will 
bees  having  access  to  the  whole  of  a  two-story  hive 
make  a  larger  brood-circle  than  they  will  in  a  1'4- 
story  hive?  Do  you  often  have  frames  filled  with 
nearly  all  brood? 

I  hived  a  swarm  in  March;  in  47  days  they  cast  a 
fine  swarm;  that  swarm  filled  10  frames,  and  capped 
all  the  honey  iu  13  days;  during  the  next  13  days,  I 
took  4  frames  of  honey  and  6  frames  of  brood  from 
them,  giving  them  empty  frames  which  were  all 
filled  at  the  end  of  the  last  13  days,  and  thej'  had 
started  queen-cells.  I  took  the  queen-cells  from 
them  to  use  in  queenless  colonies;  the  honey-yield 
ceased,  and  they  did  not  start  more  cells.  The3'  are 
now  the  finest  swarm  I  have. 

Who  can  tell  a  "bigger  one"?  I  used  no  founda- 
tion. W.  F.  Clough. 

Sarasota,  Florida,  May  6, 1884.     . 

To  be  sure,  friend  C.  having  access  to  the 
whole  upper  story  would  enlarge  the  brood- 
nest  below.  Where  we  manage  right,  and  do 
not  let  the  honey  crowd  the  queen,  we  often 
have  frames  of  brood  almost  entire  from  top 
to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  seems 
to  me,  your  own  experiment  narrated  in  the 
latter  part  of  your  letter  tells  what  may  be 
done  by  judicious  manipulation. 
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HEARING  QUEENS  FOR  MARKET. 

Is  there  a  g-ood  market  for  Italian  (iueens?  Which 
is  the  harder— to  produce  them  or  to  sell  them?  I 
have  thouj^hts  of  raising  queens  for  sale. 

Watcrjjoro,  Me.,  Ajir.  4, 188i.    C.  W.  Costellow. 

Friend  C,  like  almost  all  other  produce, 
there  is  an  excellent  demand  for  (iiieens  a 
Uttle  in  advance  of  the  season.  Along  the 
latter  part  of  June  aiid  Jiily,  almost  every- 
body has  a  surplus  of  (lueens ;  but  in  April 
and  May  the  demand  is  almost  always  be- 
yond the  supply.  If  you  furnish  good'  hon- 
est queens,  and  have  them  ready  to  ship  by 
the  very  next  mail  after  the  order  reaches 
you,  you  will  in  time  be  full  of  business; 
for  tlie  best  advertisement  in  the  world  that 
anybody  ever  had  is  honest  goods  forward- 
ed promptly.  Those  who  have  earned  a  rep- 
utation by  years  of  careful  hard  work,  usu- 
ally have'ail  the  orders  they  want  to  till,  the 
season  tlirough,^ 

SMOKING   UEES  —  A    CAUTION. 

Is  there  any  waj"  or  sig-n  from  the  lieo  by  which  I 
can  tell  wlien  thej'  are  smoked  enough? 
Farmville,  Va.,  June  17, 1884.        S.  W.  Paulett. 

Yes,  sir,  we  can  tell  Avhen  the  bees  are 
smoked  enough.  In  the  tirst  place,  during 
the  height  of  the  honey-flow  they  seldom 
need  any  smoke  ;  in  fact,  they  are  better  oft: 
without'  it,  unless  tliey  are  in  the  way  so  as 
to  hinder  some  necessai  y  operation  ;  then  we 
drive  them  with  a  very  litllc.  When  we  first 
open  the  hive,  if  they  are  i'lclined  to  show 
tight,  give  them  just  a  single  puff;  and  if 
they  retreat  down  among  tlie  combs,  that  is 
all  they  need.  Smoke  them  just  enough  to 
make  them  cease  to  be  aggressive ;  and  if 
tliey  recover  after  a  little,  and  show  symp- 
toms of  fight  again,  just  drive  them  back, 
and  no  more.  Smoking  bees  wlien  they  are 
quiet  and  well  behaved,  and  going  on  with 
their  regular  work,  is  an  outrage  on  good  na- 
ture, and  tlie  one  who  is  gtiilty  ought  to 
have  smoke  blown  in  his  own  eyes  until  he 
goes  down  on  his  knees  and  begs  for  mercy. 

SIDE   STORING   AND   TOP   STORING. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  to  friend  Elwood, 
lie  writes  as  follows  : 

We  formerl.y  used  side  bo.ves  quite  extensively  in 
connection  with  to])  boxes,  but  for  a  few  years  back 
we  have  used  none  but  top  boxes,  and  with  quite  as 
g-ood  results  in  both  quantity  and  quality  of  honey, 
while  we  have  made  (juite  a  saving-  in  labor.  In 
warmer  localities,  the  result  might  be  ditfercnt 
from  our  experience  in  this  elevated  region,  with  a 
comparatively  cool  summer  climate. 

P.  H.  Elwood. 

Starkville,  N.  Y.,  March  28,  1884. 

This  is  quite  an  important  item ;  for,  if  I 
am  correct,  the  crop  can  be  secured  from  the 
top  only,  with  quite  a  little  less  expense  and 
labor;  and  friend  K.,  witli  his  veiy  large  ex- 
perience in  the  inaltei-,is  probaljly  well  <iiuil- 
ified  to  decide  in  regard  to  it.  | 

HOT-WEATHER  TROUBLES. 

I  am  in  somewhat  of  a  trouble  with  our  bees,  i 
Some  of  the  hives  are  filled,  and  we  have  placed  | 
other  empty  ones  on  top,  and  offered  every  induce- 
ment to  the  bees  to  take  possession;  but  instead  of 
doing-  so  they  cover  the  outside  of  the  filled  hive, 
and  seem  to  say,  "  Take  our  honey  if  you  can."  I 
do  ijot  iiiJnd  being-  ,stung',  if  w(i  could  get  them   in 


the  other  hive.  Can  you  in  any  way  help  me  out  of 
my  trouble?  If  so,  you  will  confer  a  great  kind- 
ness on  an  "  inexperienced."  We  have  your  ABC, 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  studied  it  thoroughly,  but  the  bees 
seem  determined  to  have  their  own  way  this  time. 
By  following  the  advice  of  your  book  we  have  had 
no  trouble  until  now.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Gilbert. 

Clifton,  Texas,  June  33,  1884. 

My  friend,  I  am  inclined  to  think  your 
bees  have  clustered  out  over  the  hive,  only 
because  of  the  hot  weatlier;  and  may  be 
there  is  no  honey  being  yielded  is  why  they 
cluster  idly  on  the  outside.  In  any  case,  yoii 
can  easily  draw  them  off  with  smoke,  and 
make  your  investigations.  Very  likely  they 
would  be  inclined  to  boss  things  if  tliey 
could ;  but  you  must  teacli  them  that  you 
are  master,  or,  if  you  choose,  nmtreiis. 


FEEDING   BEKS  YEAST     TO    PREVENT    ROBBING. 

The  plan  to  stop  robbing-  with  yeast,  as  mentioned 
in  Gleanings,  pag-e  418,  is  quite  an  old  one.  Whore 
I  lived  in  Germany  it  is  an  old  custom,  that,  when 
one  man's  bees  rob  those  of  another,  the  owner  of 
the  oB'ending  colony  is  requested  to  put  his  bees 
away  in  a  dark  cool  cellar.  In  case  of  i-efusal, 
yeast  may  be  resorted  to.  On  account  of  its  cruel 
effects,  I  have  myself  never  tried  it,  nor  have  I  seen 
it  done ;  but  I  have  been  told  by  expert  bee-keepers, 
those  who  had  witnessed  such  cases  with  destruc- 
tive effects.  The  operation  is  as  follows:  At  the 
proper  time  the  offended  bees  are  removed;  but  the 
robbers  are  induced  to  come  in.  The  honey  pre- 
pared with  yeast  is  given  access  to  the  robbers.  At 
the  very  time  the  yeast  commences  working,  most 
of  the  bees  filled  thus  are  supposed  to  swell,  and 
consequently  die  before  they  reach  home,  as  I  am 
told  that  the  ground,  or  bee-line,  between  the  two 
places  had  been  strewn  with  such  swollen  bees. 
Such  as  reach  home  are  g-enerally  safe,  as  they  can 
relievo  themselves  of  their  burden,  unlike  the  more 
unfortunate,  overcome  in  the  air,  as  it  is  their  na- 
ture to  liold  on  to  what  they  have.  In  regard  to 
what  consequences  and  trouble  direct  feeding  with 
yeast  would  have,  would  depend  on  the  quantity 
given,  and  moi-e  or  less  running-  of  such  feed  would 
be  the  consequence,  until  the  force  of  the  yeast 
Avould  expend  itself;  but  I  think  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  other  honey  of  the  hive  would 
bo  affected,  and  set  to  running-  also. 

C.  H.  LUTTGENS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  37, 1884. 

Thank  you,  friend  L.;  but  I  am  still  in- 
clined to  think  that,  with  movable  combs 
and  modern  bee  culture,  no  very  great  harm 
could  be  done  by  feeding  the  robbers  yeast 
and  honey.  

A  GOOD  REPORT   FRO.M  THE   HEDDON   SYSTEM. 

I  don't  want  you  to  condemn  Hcddon's  method  of 
getting-  comb  honey,  as  I  have  tried  it  this  season, 
and  it  beats  your  wide  frames  and  your  cases  all  to 
pieces.  Now,  as  to  bees  putting-  more  propolis  on 
the  sections  in  Hcddon's  cases,  they  do  not  daub 
them  up  nearly  as  bad  as  they  do  in  the  wide 
frames.  The  bees  willg^oto  work  a  great  deal  better 
than  they  will  in  the  wide  frames. 

Grangeville,  O.,  June  3J,  1884.      W.  J.  Apthorp. 

Glad  to  hear  it,  friend  A.  It  seems  friend 
Elwood,  on  the  opposite  column,  is  inclined 
to  much  the  same  opinion.  I  confess  I  should 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  dispense  with  side- 
storing  if  we  lose  nothing  by  so  doing. 
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STANDS     FOR     HIVES  —  STAKES     A'S.     HALF-BISICKS. 

In  revising-  youi-  ABC  book,  instearl  of  usinj;:  four 
half-bricks  to  set  the  hives  on,  which,  I  think,  was 
from  a  sug-g-estion  of  mine,  advise  four  pegs  driven 
into  the  ground  about  a  foot.  They  do  not  get  mis- 
placed as  do  the  bats,  when  for  any  cause  the  hive 
is  removed,  nor  do  they  settle  out  of  level  in  wet 
weather;  and,  if  made  of  some  durable  timber,  will 
last  long  enough  to  not  be  objectionable  in  that 
way. 

WATER    INSTEAD    OF     STARCH    FOR    ROLLING    FDN. 

In  rolling  fdn.  I  put  the  wax  sheets  in  a  vat  of 
water,  warm  enough  to  keep  the  wax  the  rig-ht 
temperature,  and  it  matters  very  little  about  the 
starch.  Sometimes  the  water  runs  in  the  stai-ch- 
pan  until  it  is  all  only  about  water,  and  we  run  right 
along-  for  hours  in  that  way.  G.  W.  Gates. 

Bartlett,  Tenn.,  May  31, 1884. 

It  is  a  fact,  friend  G.,  tliat  the  frost  makes 
mischief  with  our  )ialf-bricks,  and  perhaps  a 
stake  driven  in  the  <?round  about  a  foot 
would  be  better  on  that  account.  1  should 
object  to  the  stake,  liowever,  because  it 
would  rot— at  least,  we  don't  have  any  stakes 
around  here  that  don't  rot.  Tlie  bricks  have 
to  be  leveled  up  every  spring  ;  liut  after  that 
they  are  all  right.— We  used  water  in  the 
same  way,  friend  G.,but  we  think  we  get 
along  faster  by  keeping  the  rolls  pretty  Avell 
lubricated  with  thick  starch. 


EARLY  SAVARMING  IN  THE  NORTHERN  STATES. 

I  see  an  item  in  your  magazine  for  June  1,  written 
by  Wm.  F.  Geiger,  from  Beatty,  Westmoreland  Co., 
Pa.,  saying  he  had  a  swarm  of  bees  the  17th  of  May, 
and  wanted  to  hear  from  anybody  who  could  beat 
that,  to  come  to  the  front.  Now  I  will  give  you  my 
experience.  I  started  in  last  fall  with  four  colonies 
of  Italian  bees.  I  wintered  them  on  their  summer 
stands,  packed  in  chaff,  and  I  don't  think  I  lost  a 
dozen  bees  during  the  winter.  My  first  swarm 
came  out  May  10th ;  my  next  was  one  week  later, 
and  so  on  until  I  had  five  swarms  iii  May.  The  first 
of  June  I  had  another  swarm  come  out.  I  hived 
them  and  the  next  day  there  was  another  came 
out  of  the  same  hive.  I  put  the  two  together  and 
they  arc  doing-  nicely.  If  there  is  any  bee-keeper 
who  can  beat  my  record,  let  him  come  to  the  front 
and  I  will  give  in.  E.  M.  Tuttle. 

Eagleville,  O.,  June  19, 1884. 


ARTIFICIAL  COMB  HONEY. 

A  short  time  since,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Detroit 
Scientific  Association,  on  "Adulterations  of  Food," 
the  lecturer  stated  that  "  artificial  honey-comb  had 
been  manufactured,  and  filled  with  glucose  in 
so  neat  a  manner  as  to  deceive  even  the  bees  them- 
selves." Has  any  one  succeeded  in  making  artifi- 
cial honey-comb?  And  if  it  were  so,  is  it  possible  to 
fill  the  comb  with  glucose  (or  honey,  for  that  mat- 
ter) so  as  to  deceive  a  bee-keeper  as  blind  as  old 
Huber?  E.  F.  Albright. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  April  20,  18^4. 

Friend  A.,  the  wliole  thing  is  an  out- 
rageous falsehood.  INo  such  thing  has  ever 
been  ))rodiic('(l.  Tin-  editor  of  the  ^1.  i>. /., 
with  coniniendable  zeal,  followed  up  the  foul 
slander,  and  made  tlie  i)erpetiator  swallow 
his  own  words,  several  years  ago ;  but  the 
newspapers  keep  hariung  on  it,  and  show  a 
zeal  in  keeping  the  falsehood  going,  in  spite 
of  the  many  exposures  it  has  had.  that  would 
better  be  devoted  to  some  wortluer  purpose,  j 


GRANULATION    NOT    NECESSARILY  A  TEST   OF  PURE 
HONEY. 

I  send  you  by  mail  a  small  block  of  white  willow 
wood,  containing  a  small  vial  of  currant  jelly  which 
has  granulated  as  thoroughly  and  evenly  as  honey. 
Of  course,  no  one  will  use  cui-rant  jelly  to  adulterate 
honey;  but  probably  some  other  syrup  which  could 
be  used  for  that  purpose  might  granulate  also.  I 
fear  this  will  damage  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
onlij  sure  test  of  the  purity  of  extracted  honey. 

WOOD    OF    THE    WHITE    WILLOW    FOR    SECTIONS. 

By  the  way,  I  think  the  wood  of  the  white  willow 
will  make  a  good  substitute  for  basswood  in  the 
manufacture  of  sections.  It  can  be  grown  in  a  few 
years,  of  sufHcient  size  for  the  purpose.  When  dry 
it  is  very  good  fuel.  It  furnishes  our  earliest  honey 
and  pollen,  and  is  our  most  useful  tree  for  shelter- 
belts  on  the  prairie.  Burdett  Hassett. 

Howard  Center,  Iowa,  March  18, 1884. 

Friend  II.,  I  have  been  aware  that  other 
substances  than  honey  will  candy  much  in 
the  way  honey  does ;  but  for  all  that,  I 
think  the  candying  property  as  it  is  found  in 
the  market  a  very  sure  test.  —  I  noticed 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  white  willow 
some  years  ago,  and  i  had  some  (^f  it  worked 
out  as  a  sample.  It  is  whiter  and  handsomer 
than  basswood,  but  the  wood  is  seldom  large 
enough,  and  straight  enough  grain  for  one- 
piece  sections.  No  doubt  a  nice  article  can 
be  furnished,  by  making  a  selection  of  the 
willows  we  haVe,  and  growing  them  pur- 
posely for  timber  for  sections.  I  am  glad 
you  have  mentioned  it ;  for  tlie  way  the  bass- 
wood  is  l)eijig  taken  off  and  out  of  our  forests, 
is  certainly  a  sad  thing  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  honey-llow.  We  must  plant 
basswoods  and  willows  both,  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  our  industry  progressing  right  along 
at  the  rate  it  has  been  going. 


THE  CROSS   BETWEEN    THE    HOLY-LANDS    AND    ITAL- 
IANS. 

Holy-Lands  are  a  very  hardy  bee,  standing  our 
cold  winters  better  than  the  native  blacks  or  Ital- 
ians, so  far  as  I  have  seen.  I  was  pleased  with  the 
remarks  of  friend  J.  H.  Schrock,  of  Goshen,  In- 
diana, as  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  of 
crossing  the  two  breeds.  I  know  the  Holy-Lauds 
are  a  little  cross,  but  the  best  bees  to  breed  I  ever 
saw,  and  to  keep  their  combs  filled  with  brood,  and 
ai-e  splendid  honey-gatherers  at  the  same  time.  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  others  having  crosses— Ital- 
ian queens  mated  with  Holy-Land  drones.  I  think 
that  would  make  the  bees  quieter  than  Holy-Land 
queens  mated  with  Italian  drones;  but  that  is  only 
my  opinion,  never  having  had  any  experience. 

Edgerton,  Kansas^ J.  C.  Balch. 

A   NEW     HONDY-PLANT. 

Our  greatest  honey-plant  is  the  tupelo  gum.  Some 
years  ago  while  it  was  in  bloom,  I  had  a  hive  on 
scales,  and  one  day  it  pulled  down  15!4  lbs.  This, 
however,  does  not  last  long.  The  honey  is  as  white 
as  clover  honey,  and  very  mild  in  taste.  If  thrown 
out  right  away,  I  doubt  if  it  would  kopj),  as  it  is  very 
thin,  running  almost  like  water.  When  wo  extract 
it,  as  we  do  sometimes  for  home  use,  we  riiien  it  on 
the  stove.  Some  time,  when  1  am  less  busy  than  at 
present,  I  will  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  19 
years'  experience  in  bee-keeping  in  the  Yazoo  Val- 
ley—a  section  that  will  some  day  become  as  noted 
for  its  bees  and  honey  as  it  now  is  for  its  fertile  land 
and  uncqualed  timbei-.  W.  H.  MORGAN. 

SheppardtQwn,  Miss.,  Feb.  7, 1884. 
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^EP0R??  ENceaR/i6i]\[6. 


FROM  1  TO  8,  IN   ONE  SEASON. 

UNE  1, 1883, 1  bought  one  hive  of  Italian  bees, 
paying-  for  them  *7.00.  During  the  season,  in- 
creased to  8  by  artificial  and  natural  swarm- 
ing. I  also  took  from  65  to  75  lbs.  of  surplus 
honey.  My  bees  all  came  through  the  winter 
nicely.  I  wintered  on  summer  stands,  with  straw 
covered  over  the  hives.  At  this  date  1  have  no 
swarms,  but  my  colonics  are  very  strong,  and  are 
storing  honey  rapidly  from  white  clover.  There 
were  several  apple  swarms  this  season  in  this  vicin- 
ity from  black  bees,  and  also  white-clover  swai-ms 
from  the  same;  but  as  yet  I  have  not  heard  of  an 
Italian  swarm.  The  blacks,  as  a  rule,  are  not  stor- 
ing as  much  honey  as  Italians. 
Neeper,  Mo.,  June  13, 188 1.-         John  Phickett. 


TEXAS  AND  THE   HORSEMINT. 

Oceans  of  horsemint.    Myriads  of  bees.    Tons  of 
honey. 
Hallcttsville,  Texas,  June  1",  1884. 


J.  E.  Lay. 


FHOM  8  TO  21,  AND  350  LBS.   OF    CO.MB   HONEY. 

Eight  colonies  — 4 strong  and  4  weak;  increased 
to  24  by  natural  swai-ming;  got  350  lbs.  of  comb 
honey;  Avent  into  winter  quarters  with  22.  To-day, 
May  1,  1884, 16  colonies,  some  fair  and  some  very 
weak,  but  thej'  are  just  booming  now.  I  got  my 
first  two  swarms  May  16,  and  3  more  since.  I  am 
far  ahead  of  any  one  in  this  locality  this  year,  so 
far.    I  will  rei)ort  this  fall  again. 

Crestline,  O.,  May  1, 1884.      Abraham  Koontz. 


A   ROOD   REPORT   FROM   MISSOURI. 

We  have  to  order  more  heavily  of  you  than  we 
had  any  expectations  of  in  the  spring.  We  have  had 
a  boom  now  for  three  weeks  past  that  we  did  not 
expect,  for  it  had  never  occurred  before.  Our  honey- 
flow  generally  comes  mostly  in  August;  but  this 
year  Ave  have  white  clover  three  miles  away,  to  the 
amount  of  over  300  acres,  and  are  storing  surplus 
honey,  while  other  years  we  have  always  had  to  de- 
pend on  the  sugar-barrel  through  June. 

W.  O.  &  G.  A.  BEECH. 

Quitman,  Mo.,  June  S3,  1884. 


15c.  F(n«  EXTRACTED,  AND  20  C.  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

I  packed  35  colonies  on  their  summer  stands  last 
fall,  and  all  came  through  the  winter  as  bright  as  a 
ncAV  dollar,  except  one  that  Avas  queenless.  I  unit- 
ed it  Avith  another,  and  sold  one,  then  traded  for 
two  colonies  of  black  bees  in  gums,  so  I  have  35  to 
commence  the  season  Avith.  I  oxi)ect  to  Avork  the 
most  of  them  for  extracted  lioney,  as  I  can  sell  it 
quicker  at  15  cts.  a  pound  than  I  can  comb  honey  at 
20  c.  Bees  haA'e  been  Avorking  for  two  or  three  days 
on  Avhite  clover  and  i)oplar,  and  to-day  they  are 
bringing  in  honey  at  a  rate  that  Avould  please  anj- 
bee-keeper.  J.  K.  Crooks,  25. 

Keiths,  O.,  June  3, 1^81. 


THE   "  BOSS  "    BEES. 

My  bees  are  doing  Avell.  I  have  13  young  swarms, 
from  that  queen  I  got  of  you,  and  they  have  robbed 
all  the  blacks  Avithin  a  mile  of  me.  They  are  the  boss 
bees,  and  they  wintered  better  than  the  blacks  or 
hybrids  with  mo.  Jkssb  Koheuts, 

Centerville,  Wis.,  May  23, 1884, 


EARLY   SWARMING  IN  THE    NORTHERN     STATES. 

Friend  Geiger,  on  page  385,  stated  he  had  a  SAvarm 
of  bees  on  the  17th  of  May.  I  Avill  state  that  one  of 
my  neighbors  had  one  the  first  day  of  May,  and  I  had 
one  on  the  fourth,  and  only  one  since,  and  that  was 
the  first  day  of  June,  and  just  one  Aveek  from  the 
time  they  Avere  put  into  the  hive  —a  Simplicity  hive 
Avith  7  frames  and  2  Avidc  frames,  no  fdn.,  except 
about  '.'2  in.  wide  on  each  frame,  and  they  filled  all 
7  frames  Avith  comb,  and  stai-ted  to  pull  out  the  fdn. 
in  the  sections  on  the  side;  but  the  rest  of  my  colo- 
nies have  not  done  any  thing  to  compare  with  them. 
I  think  they  are  busy  bees.       Josiah  Eastburn. 

Fallsington,  Pa. 


JSIe^E^  niiB  QaEI^IEg. 


do  bees  vary  in  size  . 


fHAVE  tried  the  drone-trap,  and  my  bees  can't 
get  through  it,  or,  at  least,  about  one-half 
cant,  and  they  Avent  up  in  the  top  of  the  trap, 
and  could  not  get  out,  and  I  had  to  open  the 
trap  and  let  them  out.  My  bees  are  all  raised 
on  ncAv  comb,  and  must  be  larger  than  the  average 
bee.  J.  W.  Martin. 

GreenAvood,  Va.,  June  21,  1884. 
[The  above  Avould  seem  to  indicate  that  they  do, 
and  that  avc  Avould  get  larger  bees  Avhere  the  combs 
are  worked  out  from  comb  fdn.  than  those  built 
naturally.  This  may  be  a  mistake ;  but  one  thing  I 
do  knoAv  is,  that  bees  Avill  be  smaller  where  the 
comb  falls  down  so  as  to  cramp  them  Avhen  just  at 
the  proper  age.  I  have  seen  a  hive  send  out  hun- 
dreds of  lilliputlans  by  just  such  an  accident.] 


destroying  drone-brood. 

Will  you  please  inform  me,  if  best  to  destroy 
drones  out  of  hiA^es  before  hatching,  Avhat  Avill  the 
result  be  by  doing  so?  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bur  dick. 

Skidmore,  Mo.,  June  36, 1884. 

[Well,  my  friend,  I  Avould  take  a  honey-knife  and 
slice  their  heads  ofl',  then  set  the  comb  back  in  the 
hive,  and  in  a  little  Avhile  the  bees  Avill  carry  out  the 
decapitated  larva',  and  restore  the  comb;  but  if  you 
do  not  look  out,  some  more  drones  Avill  be  started  in 
the  empty  cells.  Do  not  undertake  to  slice  the  heads 
otr  from  drone-brood  Avhile  extracting,  or  you  may 
injure  the  Havor  of  your  honey.  After  the  honey  is 
all  throAvn  out,  it  can  be  done  just  before  you  put 
the  comb  back  into  the  hive.] 


EARLY  SWARMING  IN  THE  NORTH. 

I  saAV  in  Gleanings  of  June  l«t  an  article  Avritten 
by  Wm.  F.  Geiger,  that  he  had  one  SAvarm  of  bees 
come  out  the  17th  of  May.  I  think  he  is  aAvay  off  on 
being  the  first  one  in  Ihe  season,  iov  I  had  one 
come  out  the  8th  of  May,  and  another  the  18th 
from  the  same  hive.  My  hive  is  a  Gallup  hlA-e, 
straAV  packed.  A.  D.  ("hittenden. 

Geneva  Lake,  Wis.,  June  13,  1884. 


CLIPPING  QUEENS'    AVINGS. 

Please  state  in  Gleanings  if  clipi)ing  a  (piefu  in- 
jures her  commercial  value.        J.  W.  Crenshaav. 

Versailles,  Ky.,  June  17, 1884. 

[As  a  rule,  the  commercial  value  of  a  queen  is  im- 
paired by  having  her  Aving  clipped,  I  belicA^e.  While 
some  Avould  care  nothing  about  it,  there  are  so 
many  who  object,  that  avc  have  discontinued  clip- 
ping queens  entirely.  If  the  purchaser  Avauts  to 
clip  his  OAvn  queens,  he  can  do  so.] 
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My  Italians  are  doing  well,  the  queen  laying-  rap- 
idly; the  bees  are  mild  and  peaceable,  and  I  think 
they  must  have  come  from  "  Conny's  hive,"  so  you 
must  fork  over  the  money  to  her, 

Antoine,  Ark.  .7.  B.  Rountree. 


IS  AILANTHCS  HONEY    POISON.' 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  honey  gathered 
from  ailanthus-trees  is  poisonous.  There  are  a 
number  of  trees  of  that  variety  near  where  my  bees 
are  kept,  and  they  are  at  work  on  them  by  the  thou- 
sands. Philip  H.  Lucas. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  June  33, 1884. 

[There  has  been  some  talk  of  the  above  honey 
poisoning  the  bees,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a 
mistake,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  it  impaired 
the  quality  of  honey  for  table  use.] 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Coltdre, 

I'ltblished  Senii-Mouthl;/. 

.£^.  X.  I^OOT, 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 

MEDINA,  O. 

TERMS:   $1.00    PER   YEAR,    POSTPAID. 

For  ClnbWng   Eites,  See  First  Page  of  Eeidir-  ilatter. 


;^EfIINDE^Y. 


SUPPOSE  a  great  lot  of  the  friends  are  I 
in  the  midst  of  basswood  bloom.    At  ] 
present  it  does  not  yield  very  much  here.  \ 
See  that  your  bees  have  plenty  of  room,  i 
but  do  not  be  in  too  great  haste  about 
dividing,  as  we  did  a  month  ago.    AVhatever  [ 
you  do,  keep  your  bees  strong,  and  able  to  | 
protect  themselves  from  robbers,  and  provide 
them  with  abundant  stores.    Of  course,  in  j 
many  localities  the  honey-yield  will  be  much  | 
the  same  as  it  was  in  June.    Do  not  let  the  | 
weeds  or  grass  grow  in  front  of  the  entrances  i 
of  the  hives.    Be  sure  that  every  colony  has 
a  fertile  queen.    Do  not  let  any  thing  go  at 
slip-shod,  or  have   any  guesswork.     Have  j 
your  hives  stand  square  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  have  them  leveled  u])  where 
they  are  intended  to  be  level.     To  make  ; 
queen-rearing  a  part  of  your  business,  be  ' 
sure  that  every  hive  at  all  times  contains 
unsealed  brood,  whether  they  have  a  queen  i 
or  only  a  queen-cell.    If  honey  stops  coming,  i 
keep  things  lively  by  judiciotis  feeding.    We 
can  raise  queens  and  make  it  pay,  if  the 
weather  is  so  dry  the  bees  are  not  gathering 
a  drop  of  honey.    When  your  honey-yield 
begins  to  close  up,  be  careful  about  having  | 
too  many  untilled  sections  lying  over  for  an-  j 
other  season.    The  same  witli  empty  frames,  j 
or  frames  filled  with  fdn.    Give  the  bees 
more  room  just  as  fast  as  they  need  it,  but 
not  much  faster.    Do  not  board  a  lot  of  use- 
less drones  when  you  do  not  want  drones. 
Make  your  bees  pjiy  expenses.    Do  not  have  1 
honey  lying  around  doing  nobody  any  good,  i 
Clear  up  all  the  remnants.    Fix  it  up  nice, 
and  get  it  off  your  hands.    If  honey  is  left 
at  the  stores  to  be  sold  on  commission,  keep  i 
an  eye  on  it.    Friend  Hutchinson  has  told  I 
you  all  about  it.    If  you  sell  hives  and  fix-  t 
tures,  have  them  ready  so  that  you  can  set  j 
them  right  into  your  customer's  wagon  just ! 
the  minute  he  drives  up.    Put  up  a  neat  lit-  \ 
tie  sign  near  the  gate  ;  and  when  you  get  a  ; 
customer,  treat  him  in  a  neighborly  way,  so 
that  he  will  like  to  come  again,    lie  up  in  ! 
the  morning  ;  and  after  you  get  up,  keej)  so  | 
busy  that  Satan  Avill  never  find  any  mischief  : 
for  "you  to  do.    Set  an  example  to  tlie  neigh-  ' 
boriiood  round  about  you,  and,—  i 

Whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or  deed,  do  it  all  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  ' 


FOUNDATION-MILLS  AND   COMB  FOUNDATION. 

As  we  are  now  ahead  on  both  of  these,  we  will, 
until  further  notice,  make  a  discount  of  10  per  cent 
from  our  printed  list;  and  we  can  fill  any  order, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  by  next  train. 


IMPROVEMENTS   ON  FOOT-POWER    BUZZ-SAWS. 

Our  foot-power  buzz-saws  are  now  all  made  with 
an  extra  mandrel,  so  that  we  can  change  from  rip- 
saw to  cvit-otr  without  unscrewing  the  saw  from  the 
mandrel  at  all.  Price,  as  heretofore,  $35.00;  or  with 
small  scroll  attachment,  S40.00.  Special  discount  is 
made  for  cash  with  order. 


The  editor  of  the  A.  B.  J.  sends  us  a  very  pretty 
little  book,  e/ititled  "  Bee-keepers'  Convention 
Handbook."  It  contains  all  information  necessary 
in  regard  to  starting  bee-keepers'  conventions,  and , 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  book  seems  to  cover  the  whole 
groundofparliamenta*y  rules  especially  required  in 
associations  of  every  kind.  Price  .50  cts.  We  can 
mail  theip  on  application. 

OUR   PRICE   LIST. 

We  have  printed  lists  of  names  to  whom  we  send 
our  price  list  once  or  twice  a  year,  amounting  to 
something  like  300,000.  Now,  if  you  want  your  name 
in  this  list,  provided  it  is  not  already  there,  just  in- 
dicate it  when  writing,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card,  and 
we  will  sec  that  your  price  list  goes  regularly,  about 
as  often  as  we  got  out  one,  with  any  ^•ery  great 
changes  in  it.  

HONEY  FROiM  THE  WILLOW. 

Friend  J.  C.  Towson,  of  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  sends 
us  a  sample  of  willow  honey.  The  color  is  fine,  and 
the  flavor  very  nice,  only  it  has  a  little  aromatic 
taste  that  savors  of  the  willow  bark  or  willow  twigs 
when  one  hajipcns  to  chew  them.  Friend  T.  has 
about  1330  lbs.  of  the  same.  On  the  whole,  I  should 
say  the  honey  was  pretty  nearly  equal  to  clover  and 
basswood.  

BE  CAREFUL  HOW  YOU  HANDLE  POSTAGE-STAMPS 

Our  Clerks  are  greatly  annoyed  by  postage-stamps 
sticking  fast  to  letters.  Sometimes  the  letters  have 
to  be  soaked  in  water  for  v.n  hour  or  two;  and  if 
the  ink  is  poor,  we  may  be  unable  to  over  read  it  at 
all.  When  you  send  postage-stamps  in  a  letter, 
wrap  them  in  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  be  care- 
ful about  handling  them  when  your  fingers  are 
damp  or  sweaty.      

We  have  to-day  6930  subscribers.  You  see,  v,^e 
have  not  quite  made  the  7000  yet ;  but  as  a  good  many 
subscriptions  expire  with  the  July  number,  and  as 
the  honey  season  is,  with  a  good  many,  mpgtly  over 
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by  that  time,  we  usually  have  quite  a  dropping-off ; 
notwithstanding',  we  have  gained  ten,  as  you  see,  f  or 
which  I  at  least  am  thankful.  I  thank  you,  ray 
friends,  for  your  suppoit  and  patronage. 


This  issue  has  been  delayed  by  the  crowd  for  our 
revised  and  enlarged  ABC  book.  They  are  done 
now,  and  j-eady  to  mail ;  20  pages  have  been  added, 
and  over  .50  new  illustrations,  some  of  them  quite 
expensive  ones.  Almost  every  subject  that  has 
been  brought  up  in  the  last  year  has  been  noticed. 
The  book  as  it  is  now  is  a  large  and  handsome  vol- 
ume for  the  price. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  the  price  of  the  combus- 
tibles for  our  ten-cent  balloons  at  3  cents  each.  We 
find  wc  can  furnish  them,  howevci-,  for  1  cent  each. 
Tf  wanted  l;y  mail,  postage  and  packing  Avill  be  2 
cts.  on  each  single  one,  luit  only  ">  cts.  on  ten;  that 
is,  ten  combustibles  can  be  sent  postpaid  for  only 
15  cts.;  and  if  you  are  careful  with  the  little  balloon 
you  can  send  it  up  ten  times  with  these. 


The  hexagonal  apiary  (or  five  apiaries  combined 
in  one,  rather)  is  now  full,  and  we  have  nearly  5G0 
colonies  devoted  to  supplying  our  customers  with 
queens,  while  Neighbor  H.  has  toward  300  more. 
Since  we  have  been  sending  out  queens  taken  di- 
rectly from  our  own  hives,  we  have  had  much  less 
trouble  in  mailing  them  than  where  they  have  been 
purchased  at  a  distance.  Another  thing,  with  the 
great  number  of  drones  that  such  apiaries  send  out, 
a  queen  that  turns  out  hybrid  is  almost  unknown; 
therefore,  as  I  told  you  in  the  spring,  I  think  if  I 
were  to  have  my  choice  I  would  prefer  a  dollar 
queen  raised  from  these  apiaries  to  a  tested  queen 
bought  of  some  one  who  reared  her  last  summer. 


REDUCTION   IN   PRICES. 

The  flve-gallon  iron-jacket  honey-cans  are  reduc- 
ed to  .58  cts,  and  the  ten-gallon  to  1*4  cts.  Discount 
as  heretofore,  in  lots  of  10  or  100.  The  paper  boxes 
for  one-pound  sections  are  getting  to  be  so  much  in 
demand  that  we  are  enabled  to  give  better  figures, 
as  follows :  Package  of  £5,  35  cents ;  package  of  100, 
$1.20;  1000,  $11.00;  10,000,  iflCO.  If  wanted  by  mail,  1 
cent  each  exti-a.  Colored  lithographic  labels  for 
putting  on  the  sides,  two  kinds,  one  for  each  side, 
$3.50  per  1000.  A  package  of  25,  labeled  on  both 
sides,  as  above,  00c.  By  mail,  30c  more.  Broom- 
holders,  formerly  sold  on  the  10-cent  counter,  are  now 
on  the  5-cent  counter.  Wire-ring  pot-cleaner,  re- 
duced from  15  cts.  to  10  cts.  The  dish-rinsing  pans, 
retinned,  of  which  we  have  sold  so  many,  are  all  re- 
duced one  counter;  that  is,  the  10-quart  pan  on  the 
50-cent  counter,  is  now  but  35  cts.,  and  so  on  all  the 
way  down. 

IMPORTED  QUEENS. 

Our  first  importation  for  the  season  was  delayed 
somewhere  by  somebody's  half  heartedness,  I  pi-e- 
sume,  and  all  of  the  queens  starved  to  death  but 
four.  The  express  charges  on  the  lot  were  about 
$24.00;  so  we  cei-tainly  did  not  make  any  very  big 
speculation  on  the  bees.  The  next  lot  of  59  wc  ex- 
pect very  soon;  but  the  delay  has  obliged  us  to  dis- 
appoint many  customers.  Friend  Hutchinson  pro- 
poses to  begin  now  to  get  ready  for  the  next  season, 
and  that  is  just  what  wo  have  been  doing,  for  all 
these  queens  were  ordered  last  tall,  and  we  told 
friend  Bianconcini  to  send  them  just  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  yeung  queens  to  laying.  It  looks  as  if  the 
only  way  to  have  them  in  time  to  fill  orders  were  to 


import  them  in  the  fall,  and  I  think  we  will  try  win- 
tering from  100  to  200  this  next  season,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  prompt  on  imported  queens  as  well  as 
other  things. 

A     WORD     TO     THOSE     WHO   GET   OUT    PRICE  I-ISTS. 

It  always  makes  trouble  to  raise  prices  on  things; 
but  nobody  feels  bad  when  you  charge  him  less  than 
he  expected  to  paj'.  I  once  saw  a  street  auctioneer 
raise  quite  an  excitement  by  selling  goods  for  a  cer- 
tain price,  and  when  the  purchaser  came  to  hand 
over  tlie  money  he  would  reply,  "Well,  friends,  I  think 
I  can  afford  that  a  littleless,  after  all,  so  here  is  ten 
cents  back  again."  Of  course  it  was  a  ruse,  but  it 
took  wonderfully.  Now,  friends,  why  not,  in  fixing 
our  prices,  use  a  little  more  care  in  not  getting 
them  too  low?  I  know,  where  there  is  great  com- 
petition, the  temptation  is  often  strong  to  make 
startling  offers.  Will  it  not  be  better  (and  I  mean 
this  advice  for  myself)  to  put  a  good  fair  price  on 
our  things,  furnish  good  honest  goods,  and  then,  if 
we  discover  there  is  a  margin,  we  can  do  a  little  bet- 
ter than  we  had  agi-eed  to  do,  and  this  always  pleases 
people;  intact,  it  almost  always  pleases  me  to  see 
prices  lower  than  I  expected,  and  it  almost  always 
vexes  me  to  be  charged  more  than  I  had  expected 
to  pay. 

SOME     OF    THE     DIFFICULTIES    YOU     WILL    MEET  IN 

STARTING  IN   WITH   ODD-SIZED  HIVES,  FRAMES, 

AND    SECTIONS. 

You  will  have  to  have  your  hives  made  to  order, 
and  stand  a  great  chance  of  getting  them  wrong.  If 
you  have  iron  gauge-frames  made  for  nailing  them 
up,  you  will  find  it  a  difticult  matter  indeed  to  get 
your  gauge-frames  accurate.  If  you  want  a  comb- 
bucket  to  carry  your  frames,  it  will  have  to  be  made 
to  order.  You  can  not  oi-der  regular  boxes  of  fdn. 
(which  may  be  easily  shipped  by  first  train),  for  the 
fdn.  has  to  be  cut  to  order,  and  a  box  has  to  be  made 
expressly  for  it.  If  you  want  your  frames  wired,  a 
special  machine  has  to  be  made  to  drill  them  and 
prepare  them.  You  have  got  to  have  an  odd-sized 
foundation-fastener.  An  extractor  will  have  to  be 
made  to  order.  Division-boards  and  mats  or  enamel 
cloth  must  be  made  to  order.  You  can  not  use  the 
glass  already  in  stock,  but  will  have  to  have  it  cut 
to  order,  and  you  will  usually  have  to  take  a  box 
of  50  feet,  even  though  you  do  not  want  half  that 
much.  In  ordering  sections,  you  can  seldom  get 
them  promptly.  If  you  want  a  few  more  sections, 
frames,  or  upper  stories,  etc.,  you  have  the  same 
difficulties  to  contend  with;  you  can  not  use  regular 
shipping-crates,  but  some  will  have  to  be  made  at 
an  increased  expense,  and  an  increased  chance  of 
not  being  a  fit.  Spacing-boards  won't  fit  unless 
made  to  order.  Frames  of  brood  won't  go  into  your 
hives  without  transferring.  Transferring-wires 
won't  fit,  unless  made  to  order.  You  can  not  sell 
goods  to  other  people,  because  they  are  out  of  joint 
with  what  other  folks  use.  If  you  want  to  buy 
machinery,  it  must  be  made  expressly  to  match 
every  thing  of  yours  that  is  different  from  what  is 
already  in  the  market.  Now,  the  only  reason  for 
saddling  yourself  with  all  these  troubles  is  generally 
only  a  notion  or  whim  of  your  own.  If  you  think  I 
have  overestimated  it,  go  ahead  your  own  way  a 
while  until  you  are  satisfied. 


SENDING    GOODS     UV    EXPRESS,   WITHOUT     PKKJIIS- 
SION  TO  DO   SO. 

I  SHALL  have  to  remind  the  friends  again,  to  be 
careful  in  this  matter.    We  frequently  have  some- 
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thing  of  as  little  value  as  a  broken  casting  returned 
to  us,  or  sent  us  by  express;  and  where  the  distance 
is  gvccd,  the  charges  are  often  50  or  75  cents.  Now, 
of  course,  we  can  refuse  to  take  them  from  the  ex- 
press office;  but  the  express  company  would  then 
have  to  lose,  unless  it  could  be  collected  from  the 
shipper.  Will  it  not  be  better  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  express  any  thing  to 
anybodj-  without  first  getting  his  consent  or  ap- 
proval? This,  of  coui'se,  applies  to  returning  goods 
that  may  have  been  sent  you  by  mistake,  or  that 
you  did  not  want.  By  far  the  kinder  and  better 
way  will  be  to  notif  j-  the  shipper  that  said  goods  are 
subject  to  his  order. 


CIKCULARS  BECEIVED. 

T.  CViiiKll,  Loiiox,  la.,  sends  a  16-pnife  tiiciilar,  piofiisey 
I'icrcr,  (iaiisevoort,  N.  Y.,  sends  out.  a  4-page  circular— 
r'.  (I.  Ifussi-ll.  Millbrook,  Out.,  Can.,  sends  us  a  12-page  eircu- 


His 


.M.    M..I-M 


sends  us  a  one-page  circular. 


Keiiiiiiiv  ,V  j.i'aliv,  1  i  i-uiiisvillo.  Mo.,  send  us  a  4  page  circu 
lar.     Hives  ;iiidsf-ti..Hs  a  specialty. 

E.  M.  Storer,  Red  Cloud,  Neb.,  sends  us  a  price  list  of  queens, 
on  a  postal  card. 

H.  B.  Harrington,  Medina,©.,  sends  out  a  circular  of  bees 
and  queens;  also  farm  implements. 

J.  H.  Woodworth  &  Co..  West  Williamsfleld,  O.,  send  a  4-page 
circular  of  hives  and  supplies. 

Marcus  Holtz,  Tiffin,  O.,  sends  out  a  4-page  circular.  His 
specalty  is  L.  hives,  and  supplies  for  same. 

.T.  S.  Holcombe  &  Co.,  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  send  us  a  t-page 
circular  on  poultry,  with  queen-bees  mentioned  on  last  page. 

N.  E.  Doane,  Pipestone,  Mich.,  sends  out  a  circular  of  •'  Hed- 
don's  new  Langstroth  hives,  and  surplus  honey -cases;"  2  pages. 

C.  P.  Bish,  Petrolit,  Pa.,  sends  out  a  very  pretty  12-page  cir- 
cular, containing  a  picture  of  a  chatt  hive  with  a  Simplicity 
upper  story. 

L.  H.  B.ashaw  &  Sons,  East  Rochester,  O.,  send  us  a  4-page 
circular  of  Iiivfs  and  implements.  They  also  deal  laigely  in 
seeds  ,.i  ;.  :i  k  I  iiiis. 


lor  si 

J.  W.  CI 
Friend  C. 
these  are 
swarmina:. 

.1.  W.  K,-l; 


tainiir     -M_L.    li    lis  to  bee-keepei-s  for  preparing  packages 

iiitiaii.  Mo.,  sends  us  an  8-page   eiucular. 
iki-s  ilulciniers.    We  do  not  learn  whether 
•   the   bees  swarm,   or  to  make  them  stop 
Ilk  VI  ry  likely  they  work  in  somewhere. 
L-hiiii>nd,  Texas,  sends  us  a  one-pape  circu- 

man  siiys,  in  iiindfrntelv  plain  ICiisflisii :  "Do  nut  be  hum- 
buggeii  witli  niuth-proot  claptrap  |iatent  liives.  All  they  are 
tit  for  is  for  hens' nests.  The  much-dreaded  motli-woim  has 
never  killed  a  swarjn  of  bees  yet." 

The  National  Bee-hive  Co.,  High  Point,  N.  C,  send  an  8-page 
circular;  but  as  they  seem  to  have  an  additional  price  tacked 
on  to  their  hives  tor  an  "  individual  right,"  it  seems  to  me 
they  are  a  little  behind  tlic  tiims,  it  they  will  excuse  the  liber- 
ty 1  take.  Their  hive  iiKi,\  \>f  tiptop;  but  that  way  of  doing 
business  seems  to  get  uiu-  into  bad  i-dnipany. 

Quite  a  number  have  sent  iis  thr  circular  of  the  Golden  bee- 
hive. The  proprietors  ni.iy  Iium'  a  piil.iit  on  this  hive, or 
some  portion  of  it.  1  nallyilo  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  inquiries;  but  tiio  |ikni  mi  \\  liirh  I  luv  have  done  busi- 
ness is  such  that  I  would  cmi  instU  a(l\  isi-  our  rL-aders  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Tlie  (b>l(bu  lire  hive  has  been  shown 
up  at  different  times  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  it  has 
be6n  used  mainly  as  a  base  for  swindlers,  as  tar  as  it  has  come 
to  my  knowledge.  There  is  no  sort  of  necessity  for  using  any 
thing  having  a  patent  on  it,  to  succeed  in  bee  culture. 


DIED. 


In  Greenville,  Miss.,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister, 
on  the  22d  inst.,  Orvile  Blanton,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  S. 
Wallvcr,  and  daughter  of  Dr.  O.  M.  and  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Ulantdii.  ill  h(r;.'7th  year. 

'I'll  is  iH  it  ii'c  chronicles  the  death  of  one  rarely  gifted 
ill  lu'tiit,  iniiiil,  und  person.  Mrs.  Walker's  cheerful, 
liappj-  disposition,  was  illuminated  by  a  brightness 
of  intellect,  a  quick  sympathy,  that  constituted  a 
household  idol.  Young  and  beautiful,  loving  and 
loved, 

"  Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost, 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field." 

All  the  mitigation  of  grief  that  can  flow  from  the 
sympathy  of  friends,  is  offered  to  her  sorrowing  and 
woestriJkcii  husband,  orphans,  parents,  andsisters. 
There  is  a  truer  and  securer  cdiisdlat ion  that  will 
come  to  them:  the  iiiemory  that  her  virtues  were 
founded  iiixtn  Christian  faith  and  resignation. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 

The  box  of  goods  by  mail  received  this  time  all 
right;  they  all  came  through  in  good  condition. 
The  dozen  lead-pencils  I  got  of  you  for  10  cts.  would 
cost  at  the  stores  .50  cts.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
hack-saw.  L.  C.  Seaton. 

Ellensburgh,  Wash.  Ter.,  March  11,  1884. 


GIVING  PUICES   ON   THINGS  WE   DESCRIBE,  ETC. 

In  your  last  issue  you  say  you  will  risk  it  being 
said  that  jou  putt'  things  you  have  to  sell,  in  the 
journal,  when  you  advertise  and  give  prices  on  the 
machine  for  putting  in  fdn.  That  is  what  we  take 
the  journal  for  —  to  get  the  latest  improvements  in 
implements  and  tools,  as  well  as  to  get  each  other's 
experiences  in  handling  bees  andhonej'.  Advertise 
every  thing  you  can  indorse  as  being  convenient 
and  of  u.se  to  us.  R.  T.  Chapman. 

GariettsvilU",  ( ihio,  May  24. 18?4. 

[■jluiiiks,  friend  Chapman,  lor  your  kind  and  en- 
conrafiiiig  words.] 

I  rect'ived  the  goods  ordered  of  you,  and  found 
them  i)eireeti.\  satisfactory.  The  Clark  smoker  goes 
beyond  niy  expectations.  I  have  used  other  kinds, 
but  1  like  this  iiuich  the  best.  It  lights  easily,  holds 
fire  pel  iect  l.\ ,  and  gi\cs  immense  volumes  of  smoke. 
I'm  satisfied.  Also  the  Gray  foundation-fastener 
suits  me  to  a  T.  (io  right  along;  give  us  cuts  of  all 
the  good  things  as  tlie>'  come  before  you,  and  then 
don't  liy  any  means  be  backward  about  telling  how 
much  .\'()ii  can  furnish  them  for,  and  you  will  not 
displciise  the  great  majority  of  your  subscribers.  I 
don't  think  any  mechanic  can  be  found,  "certainly 
not  in  this  section,"  who  would  make  the  Gi'ay  ma- 
chine so  well  for  any  thing  near  the  price  you  sell 
them  at.  Thei),  again,  you  know  just  what  they 
are  to  do,  and  can  see  that  they  will  do  the  work  be- 
fore shiiijiing.  I  have  bought  several  little  bills  of 
you,  tiiid  consider  every  thing  i-eceived  eminently 
worth  the  money,  and  they  gave  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. Thus.  H.  Walton. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

I  received  your  ABC  of  Bee  Culture  this  spring, 
and  have  fed  on  its  pages  ever  since.  As  a  guide 
to  bee-kee|)ing,  it  is  far  beyond  my  expectations;  in 
fact,  "  Hoot  "  is  ;i  household  word  with  us,  and  is  es- 
teemed in  the  apiary  as  the  Bible  is  in  our  daily 
walks.  It  is  very  plain,  and,  together  with  its  many 
engravings,  it  makes  it  a  perfect  gem. 

But,  I  must  tell  you  about  my  bees.  The  other 
day  we  transferred  them  from  a  box  to  a  Lang- 
stroth hive,  and  we  did  it  just  as  "  Root  "  said;  and 
although  my  first  attempt,  it  was  done  as  easily  as 
if  I  hiid  been  a  "vet."  The  colony  is  one  I  caught 
last  summer  while  in  the  lot  at  work;  and  after  1 
read  your  ever-valuable  book  I  find  your  first  be- 
ginning was  \vith  a  -caught  swarm,  and  Mrs.  P. 
laughed,  and  said,  "  Do  you  expect  to  be  a  Root  in 
regard  to  bees?"  But  I  do  not,  as  the  section  of 
country  is  not  so  good.  M.  D.  Parkhukst. 

Boonville,  N.  Y.,  May,  1884. 


The  following  we  find  in  the  Herald,  cf  Winches- 
ter, Ind. : 

The  "  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,"  by  A.  I.  Root,  Me- 
dina, Ohio,  has  been  received  and  examined  with 
great  interest  tiiid  i)i()ttt,  we  being  among  the  num- 
ber of  aniateuis  in  bee  science  which  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  country.  The  work  is  a  complete 
digest,  as  well  as  an  elementary  treatise  on  bee  cul- 
ture, as  the  title  assumed  for"  it  indicates.  It  is  a 
book  of  neail.N  three  hundred  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated, and  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  a  new  beginner,  with  a  new 
edition  issued  each  year,  thereby  keeping  fully 
abreast  with  all  new  discoveries  and  improvements 
in  this  comparati\Hly  new  and  interesting  occupa- 
tion. The  iiiithor  haslieen  engaged  in  the  work  for 
twenty  .\-ears,  and  seems  a  perfect  enthusiast,  as 
well  lie  'might  behaving  commenced  on  a  single 
"runaway  '  swarm  about  that  time,  and  is  now  the 
leading  aiiiarist  of  the  country,  employing  one  hun- 
dred aiKl  lift  v  hands  about  his  bee-farm  and  various 
work-shops  connected.  There  is  nothing  new  or 
novel  in  bee  culture  or  bee  supplies,  but  is  fur- 
nished or  kept  by  this  celebrated  establishment, 
even  down  to  a  printing-oflice !  We  would  commend 
our  bee  beginners  to  send  for  a  catalogue  and  this 
book,  whether  an  apiarist,  or  only  students,  learn- 
ing the  hab'ts  and  wonderful  "instinct"  of  these 
most  wonderful  "  sweet  bugs." 
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BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Itwill  payto  get  our  in-ices  before  pmcluisiiig sup- 
plies; good  Langstroth  hives,  with  8-iii.  eap  frames, 
in  the  flat,  60cts.  each;  Langstroth  wiuter-jirotector, 
in  lots  of  50,  «1.50  each ;  small  lots,  SI. vr,,  all  in  the 
flat.  Manufactured  of  good  pine  hunher.  Work- 
manship unexcelled.  Crates,  Sections,  and  Founda- 
tion. WM.  O.  UCJRK,         8tfd 

Successor  to  Hiram  Koop.      Crystal,  Mont.  Co.,  Mich. 

DADANT'S 
FOUNDATION 


practical  and  disi 


is  asserted  by  hundi 

ed  bee-keepers  to  1^ 

est  accepted  by  bees,  least  ajit  to  sai;-,  most    rcf^ular 

in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  xuiv  that  is  iiuule. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  bv  Messi-s.  A.  H.  Newman.  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  (>.;  .las,  Hed.lon, 
Dowugiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  \- ^SicKee,  Indianaiio- 
lis,  Ind. ;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Uerlin,  Wis. :  (  has.  Ht-rtel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg-,  111. ;  Wm.  Ballantine,  Sajio,  « ». ;  E.  S. 
Armstrong-,  Jei-seyville,  111.;  H.  Diuin,  Adeli)hi,  O. ; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantowu,  Phila(leli)liia,  Pa.;  E. 
Kretchmer,  Cobui-g,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N. 
Y.;  C.T.Dale,  Mortonsville,  Ky.;  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  Coiiiplliucntary  and  unso- 
Ucxteil  testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  guarantee  every  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respett. 

CHAS.  DAD.4NT  &  SON, 
Sbtfd         Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  Illiuoi^i. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR! 

We  kee|.  in  stock  a  full  line   of   bee-keepers'    sn] 
plies,  Siniplieityand  Cliatf  Hi\es,  one-iiiece  Section 
Crates  and  Cases,  Extractors,  Smokei-s,  (ii\en  Foui 
dation,  and  BEES  and  QUEENS.    Circular  free. 
7-13db  EEYNOLDS  BEOS.,  WILLIAMSBUEa,  IND. 


ililliiilllll    3   W  ^ 

"  iHIMilOllllilliQil     ^     P» 

^  E 

r.oroilino.  \.  y.,  A,i<i.  J.l,  JSS'J. 

CYPRIANS  CONQUERED. -:AI1  summer  long  it 
has  been  "which  and  t'other"  with  me  and  the 
Cyprian  colony  of  bees  I  have  —  but  at  last  I  am 
"boss."  Bingham's  Conqueror  Smoker  did  it.  If 
you  want  lots  of  smoke  just  at  the  right  lime,  get  a 
Conqueror  Smoker  of  Bingham.    Respectfully, 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Mess.  Bingham  A  Hcthcrington:— 

Dear  Sius.— 1  received  those  Smokers  int'good  or- 
der, and  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  the  im- 
provements, over  the  old  ones.  They  can  not  fail 
to  please  your  customers.  Thanks  for  promptness. 
Yours  truly,—  J.  M.  llniUAiiu. 

Athens,  Ohio,  April  21, 1884. 

By  mail,  postpaid. 

Doctor  Smoker  (wide  shield) 3^  inch,  $3  00 

Conqueror  Smoker  (wide  shield) :i        "        1  75 

Large  Smoker  (wide  shield) 3>/4     "        150 

ExiraSmoker  (wide  shield) 3        "        125 

IMrtinSmoker 3        "        100 

Little  Wonder  Smoker l?i     "  (55 

Bingham  &Hethering'n  Honey-Knife  3        "        1  15 
To  sell  again,  apply  for  dozen  or  half-dozen  rates. 
Address    T.  P.  BINGHAM,  P.  M.,  or 

BINGHAM  &  HETHEKINGTON, 
Olfdb  ABRONIA,ITIICII. 


BEE-HIYES, 

Simplicity  and  Heddon  hives  and  cases.  The  last 
named,  a  speckdty.  One-piece  sections,  foundation, 
smokers,  etc.    Send  for  price  list. 

J.  J.  HURIiBERT, 
3-5  79-n-13d        liyndon,  Wliitcf^ldc  Co.,  Ills. 


BEE^  -:   TO  V  >SEIiL 

At  $3.50  each  for  full  swarms,  put  up  in  light  ship- 
ping-boxes, with  comb  of  brood  and  hone3-.  Ten 
per  cent  off  for  five  or  more  swarms. 

M.  IV.  JInriiii(/io)i,  Homestead ,  Iowa  Co.,  Ta. 
13-i;id. 


CHEAP!  -  CHEAP! 

FULL    COLONIES, 
NUCLEI,    and    QUEENS. 

sicxn  J- OK  vrtct:  j.ist  to 

Dan  White,  New  London,  Huron  Co.,  0. 


THE  COMING  HIYE, 

And  every  thing-  live   Bee -men    need.     Send  for 
price  list  to 

lO-tfdb.    Higginsville,  Lafayette  Co.,  Mo. 

WC^  /^  fl  ¥  T  ^^^  attention  of  all 
JCi  \jlW-iLU  wanting  A  No.  1  bees, 
Italian,  Hybrid,  or  Cyprian,  to  the  fol- 
lowing, from  one  well  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  i)apcr: 

"I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  foul  brood;  my  bees 
arc  entirelvliealthv.  and  have  always  been  so,  and 
ai-e  O.K.  in  every  respect.  (ii:t).  H.  Peteks,  M.D." 
We  can  furnish  any  number  of  the  above  bees,  and 
will  warrant  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery.  N.  B.— 
No  bees  sold  from  anv  apiary  tliat  has  ever  had  a 
ease  of  foul  brood  in  it.  Write  for  particulars  and 
prices  to  FLANACAX  \-  ILLTNSKI, 

9-14db        Lock  box  'J05,  Belleville.  St.  Clair  Co.,  111. 


STANLEY 


AUTOMATIC  HONEY-EXTRAGTOR 


DOLLAR  SMOKER. 

Also  other  suiiplies.    Send  for  free  circular. 

lOtfdb  0.  \V.  STANLEY  t  BEO.,  'WTyoming,  N.  ■?. 


'suaanO  jenoo  ueyeii 

Beared  under  the  swarming  impulse  from  im- 
ported mothers,  $1.(HI  each;  these  queens  are  reared 
in  a  perfectly  natural  wa>-,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are 
superior  to  queens  reare(i  artiticially.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaianteed.  13-tfdb. 

Kayuiilton,  Vcuan^io  Co.,  Pa. 

^EET  ANDlOUNDATlOMOLDi  CHEAPERr^ 


\V  PER  CENT  discount    in  .Inly  on  every  thing  but 
lO    8F1  queens.    See  circulars  and  May  "ad." 
OLIVER  FOSTER,  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 


l:MI(lh. 

rrUOLEUS  colony  with  Italian 
iN    with:!  L.    frames,   !tf:>.(l(l;  < 

(lueen 

after  July  4th, 

,1-  3  L. 

frames,  !?3..50. 

Italian  (pieeus,  *l.(l().     lmpro\ 

ed  smo 

<ers.  %;1.(I0. 

lI-llMHtId       .1.  I..  llVDi:,  I'on 

Iret  La 

nding.  Conn. 

noon     6  Warranted  Queens  for  $5.00.  ItOOR 
l004.  Write  for  circular.  lOOi-i 

Ttfd.      J.T.WILSON,        -      MoiiTONSViLi.E,  Kv. 
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fright  Italian  Queens !  OnTE^TED     QUEEpig 


Beautiful  golden-colored  bees,  veiT  gentle,  and 
excellent  workers.  Queens  large  and  prollflc.  Untest- 
ed queens  bv  mail,  $1.00  each.    Tested  queens,  $3.00. 
Extra  tested  for  quecn-ral.^ing',  *3.00.    Address 
DR.  A.  P.  COULTER. 

IS-ISdb.  Marissa,  St.  Clair  Co.,  HI. 


ITALIAN  AND  ALBINO  QUEENS 


All  Italian  queens  bred  from  selected  imported 
queens,  Root's  importation,  and  the  cells  built  and 
hatched  in  full  colonies.  Cvistomers  can  have  either 
light  or  darli  queens.  Orders  filled  promptlj'.  War- 
ranted queens,  SLCO;  six  for  $.5.00.  Tested  queens, 
$1.50.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
13d  F.  H.  SCATTERGOOD,  Winona,  Ohio. 


FliAT  -  BOTTOiTI      COMB     FOUNWATION. 

High  side-walls,  4  to  14  square  feet  to 
the  pound.    Circular  and  samples  free. 
^^1         J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &SONS 

^Stt-J    4tfd  Solr  Miinufactinrt:^, 

SPROUT  HROOK,  M(JNT.  CO.,  N.  Y. 


1581,     For  Sale.       1851, 

Pure  Italian  ()ueens%  Bees 

FIVE-FRAME  (Langstroth  Frame)  COLONIES 


A  specialty.    Five  bright  new  comb: 
ered  with  young 


red  in,  cov- 
filled  with  brood  and  stores 
with  a  pure  joung  Icrt lie  Italiaiuiuccii.  My  queens 
are  careliiUvbriMl  from  lu'st  imi)orti-(l  :;ii(l  homebred 
stock.  Beesgentle,  indu-strious,  anil  beautiiul;  bet- 
ter than  a  natural  swarm.  I  was  awarded  tlrst  pre- 
mium at  St.  Louis  Fair  last  fall  over  quite  a  number 
of  worthy  competitors  for  best  Italian  queens  and 
bees.    Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

AVILL.IAM    LITTLE, 
5-7  91H3-15<i  Marissa,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ills. 


U 


NPARALLELED  OFFER.  Warranted  Ital- 
ian queens  only  .i^l.dO.    Address  S.  F.  REED, 
18d  North  Dorchester,  N.  H. 

W-PIECE  SECTIONS  A  SPECI4LTYT 


Sample  lots  of  100  sec 
Gleanincjs  of  Feb.  1.5. 
M.5d 


ions,  .50  cents.     See  adv.  i 
15.  WALKER  &  CO., 

Cai)ac,  Mich. 


I  WANT  TO  SELL. 

Being  unable  to  keep,  for  want  of  room,  my  accu- 
mulation of  Simplicity  Hives,  Frames,  Sections, 
Chaff  hives,  and  all  Apiarian  Supplies.  Price  list  free. 

11 15d.        PETROLIA,  BUTI.ER  CO.,  PA. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 


7.5  cents,  after  .July  1.    Also  a  few 


3E3:3r 


X=1.X33S 


C.  B.  CUSTER, 
Selma,  Dallas  Co.,  Ala. 


at  35  cents. 
13d.  

Bi:.X:S  FOR  »iAL.F  CHFAP. 

I  will  sell  a  number  of  strongcolonies  ,10  L.  frames, 
nice  and  straight,  built  on  wired  fdn.,  in  new  Van 
Deusen-Nellis  hives,  with  clamps,  etc.,  at  .fC.OO  per 
colony,  delivered  at  Adams,  or  B.  &  O.  Express 
Office.  Would  exchange  one  or  two  for  Poland- 
China  pigs.  THOS.  FOOTER, 
13d.             Box  £.54,  Cumberland,  Allegany  Co.,  Md. 


[l884il|iTaLiaNlQUEEMSilp884.) 


Orders  are  all  filled,  and  a  good  stock  of  untested 
Italian  queens  on  hand,  ready  to  ship  by  return 
mail.  Dollar  queens,  $7.00  a  dozen.  We  are  now 
ready  to  send  out  H)0  lbs.  of  fdn.  cut  to  fit  any  frame, 
made  on  one  of  A.  I.  Root's  mills.  We  will  take 
$.50.00  for  the  lot.  T.  S.   HAJ.L. 

13-14d.  Kirhi/'s  Creels,  r/ficJ,-.son  Co.,  Ala. 

fi wniwmfi,  QaKEN-;?jiippEi^.s. 

A  new  candy  for  shipping  queens  in  !0  and  20  lb. 
cans— the  10-lb.  can  for  $1.75;  L'O-lb.  can  for  $3.50,  by 
express.  This  candy  can  not  be  excelled  in  the 
United  States.  Spud  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 
13-tfdb.         T.  S.  HAL.L.,  Klrby's  Creek,  Ala.         » 


O-FRAME  NUCLEUS,  STRONG  IN  BEES,  AND 
r)  a  good  $1.03  queen.  Price  $3.00.  Also  good 
Bee-Hives,  Sections,  Smokers,  etc. 

T.  A.  GUNN, 
13-14d  TuHahoma.  Tenn. 


DOLLAR  QUEENS, 

bred  from  m\  choice  strains  of  Italians,  .*l.00  each; 
-.2   doz.,  .*r).50;  1   do/,.,  $10.00.    AVarranted  (jueens,  k 
more.    Safe  arrival  and  entire  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Circular  free.  J.  P.  MooRB. 
13d.                 Box  37,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

rpHREE  ITALIAN  QUEENS  FOR  ONLY  $2.00; 
JL  single  queen  75c.,  bred  from  im.ported  mother. 
Bees  $1.00  per  lb.;  2  L-frame  nucleus  with  queen 
$2.00.    Circulars  free.  E.  H.  COOK, 

13d  Andover,  Conn. 

SAFE  INTRODUCTION  GUARANTEED  BY 
use  of  Safe  Cage.  In  July  and  aftei-,  price  of 
untested  Italian  queen  $1.10,  or  without  guarantee, 
but  in  Safe  Cage,  $1.00.  Se'C  June  advertisement. 
Circulars  free.  S.  A.  DYKE, 

13tfdb.  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 

w7z.hutchins6n, 

Ko!2;ersville,  Gcuesee  Co.,  Midi., 

can  f  urnisli  pure  Italian  Queens,  reared  under  the 
swarming  impulse,  in  his  own  apiary,  at  $1.00.  Make 
money  orders  payable  at  Flint,  Mich.  13tfdb 

Italian  Queens! 

Tested.  $2.00:  untested,  il.CO;  raised  from  imported 
mothers.  AMOS  BLANK, 

13tfdb.  W(  (  dville,  Sandusky  Co.,  (*hio. 


"  •■"" iiffllllllillllllljlllip  — 

How  to  Use  a  Razor."    Discount  to  clul : 


AHER  &  GROSH  show  here 
the  large  blade  in  their 
"Nasby"  Knife;  ebony  handle, 
with  a'suuiU  blade;  price  postpaid; 
65c.  Blades  hand-forged,  and  re- 
placed free  if  soft.  Boys'  razor 
steel  knife,  2.5c;  strong  2-blade,  .50c; 
Ladies',  20  to  .50c.  48-page  price  li.«t 


74  NORTH  SUMMIT  STREET,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
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KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


I  am  making-  good  use  of  the  extractor,  and  it 
works  like  a  charm.  Chas.  Drf.yfus. 

Macon,  Ga.,  May  38,  1884. 

OUR   FOUNDATION. 

Please  send  me  15  lbs.  fdn.,  8x16! i.  The  other  hox 
you  sent  was  the  best  I  ever  saw;  it  ran  6' i  sheets 
to  the  pound.    Please  send  the  same  this  time. 

Attica,  O.,  June  26, 1884.  J.  E.  Ennis. 

Received  the  goods  in  fine  order.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  every  thing  you  sent.  It  you  give  every  one 
as  good  count  as  you  give  me,  I  don't  see  where  your 
profit  comes  in.  I  put  500  sections  together  in  one 
hour  and  eight  minutes,  by  the  clock. 

D.  W.  HiGGINS. 

Annapolis,  Md.,  May  8,  1884. 

I  must  say  a  word  in  favor  of  wintering  on  sum- 
mer stands  with  chaff  division-boards  and  chaff  pil- 
low on  top,  and  no  enamel  cloth,  as  you  recom- 
mend in  A  B  C.  Oui'S  came  out  in  good  shape.  I 
will  also  say  that  your  directions  in  the  same  have 
made  bee-keeping  a  success  with  me. 

F.  M.  Bl.\nchai!D. 

Orwell,  Ohio,  June  6, 1884. 

The  17  Simplicity  bodies  and  two  smokers  I  ordered 
of  you,  came  all  right.  They  are  as  good  as  I  ex- 
pected, therefore  I  am  very  well  satisfied.  Thanks 
for  your  promptness  and  liberality.  You  have 
treated  me  so  well  that  you  can  look  for  orders  from 
my  neighbors.  I  have  a  brother  wlio  has  acted  as 
agentfor  Gleanings,  and  dealt  with  you  lor  sev- 
eral years.  He  has  great  faith  in  you  as  being  an 
honest  man.  That  great  "  bee-starver,"  the  ex- 
tractor, is  the  cause  of  many  colonies  dying  this 
winter  in  our  ueighborhood.    Noah  W.  Harlan. 

Jolietville,  Ind.,  Feb.  10, 1884. 


KIND  WORDS   FROM  A  DISABLED  SOLDIER. 

I  wish  to  say  that  all  my  little  orders  to  >ou  have 
been  so  promptly  filled,  and  your  good,-^  have  given 
my  customers  such  general  good  salislaetion,  that 
I  must  say  "thank  you."  I  liavc  imivliaseil  several 
of  your  dollar  queens,  aiirl  so  tar  e\  eiy  one  (iroved 
to  have  been  purely  mated;  in  fact,  I  h:i\  e  two,  one 
of  last  year  and  one  <)t  this,  tliat  are  so  large  and 
fine,  and  have  such  beavitful  tluce  banded  bees, 
that  I  expect  to  exhibit  thein  as  your  dollar  ciueens 
iit  our  county  fairs.  I  liave  made  a  pretty  good 
record  in  the  bee-work  this  season  for  a  disabled 
soldier.  I  made  68  two-story  L.  hives,  old  style, 
and  transferred  43  colonies  of  bees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, besides  attending  to  20  coloiiif's  at  lioine.  I 
am  very  tired  of  the  old-style  I,,  hive;  at;d  just  .so 
soon  as  I  get  able  to  buy  a  foot-powei-  .saw  1  will 
make  my  hives  as  you  make  them;  lor  as  (  under- 
stand, the  Simplicity  would  be  very  haid  to  make 
by  hand,  so  that  the  parts  would  tit  as  they  should. 
And,  by  the  way,  do  you  deal  in  or  have  control  of 
any  second-hand  foot-power  saws?  Long  years  ot 
enforced  illness  have  reduced  my  circumstances  so 
that  I  have  to  be  very  economical  in  all  my  piu-- 
ehases;  and  if  I  can  get  a  se(?ond-hand   IJarnes  saw 


that  is  not  too  badly  worn,  I  think  it  Avould  do  my 
work,  and  I  would  make  my  hives  so  thev  would 
not  be  so  heavy  and  homely.'  1  did  not  e.vpect  to 
bother  yoit  uitii  a  letter:  ami  unless  you  eaii  gl\'e 
me  soiue  inforinatioii  about  the  saw,  why,  I  do  not 
expect  jou  to  answer  it  at  all ;  but  all  the  stuiie,  I 
shall  always  feel  very  grateful  foi-  the  many  good 
thiuus  I  have  learned  from  your  words  and  your 
works.  A.  B.  IlEirM.v.N. 

Burnettsville,  Ind.,  July,  1884. 

[We  have  no  second-hand  buzz-saws  at  all;  but 
perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  accom- 
modate our  friend.] 


0IiD  TYPE  F0I^  ^^IiE. 

We  have  still  on  hand  70  lbs.  of  our  old  nonpareil 
tyjie  I'oi-  sale.  I'or  a  sa!ni)le  of  it,  see  any  latenum- 
lier  of  (;f;i;AMN(is  previous  to  May  1,5.  Also  17  lbs. 
of  Italie,  if  (lesii-eil.  As  it  is  all  iiacked,  we  can  not 
divide  either  lot.  The  Roman  includes  5  lbs.  and 
over  of  "logotypes;"  that  is.  the  words  thf,  and, 
//((if.  Mi!/,  <i())i,  etc.,  are  made  all  on  one  body,  thus 
facilitating  composition.  We  otter  the  lot  at  ~0  cts. 
per  111.       ■  A.  I.  BOOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


lloroifhio.  \.  v.,  Aii{/.  ir>.  JSS'J. 

CYPRIANS  CONQUERED.— All  summer  long  it 
has  been  "which  and  t'other"  with  me  and  the 
Ciprian  colony  of  bees  I  have  —  but  at  last  I  am 
"boss."  Bingham's  Conqueror  Smoker  did  it.  If 
you  want  lots  of  smoke  just  at  the  right  time,  get  a 
Conqueror  Smoker  of  Bingham.    Respectfully, 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 


Mess.  Diin)ham  A-  IMhcrimjton:  — 

Dear  Sirs.— 1  received  those  Smokers  inrgood  or- 
der, and  am  much  pleased  with  them,  and  the  im- 
provements, over  the  old  ones.  They  can  not  fail 
to  please  your  customers.  Thanks  for  promptness. 
Yours  truly.—  J.  M.  Hibbahd. 

Athens,  Ohio,  April  21, 1884. 

M.\KEN(i(),  Ii.r,.,  June  is,  1884. 
The  Doctor  Siibtliicx  All.  -Mu.T.  K.  I!in(;ham, 
Dear  Sir:— I've  used  the  "Doctor"  till  it  is  all  daub- 
ed up  with  Itee-glue,  and  although  ut  flrst  sight  I 
thotight  I  did  not  like  anything  so  large,  I  could  not 
now  he  iixlueed.  e.vcept  bv  the  direst  poverty,  to  do 
yvith  any  thiii"-  sinaller.  As  a  matter  of  "economy" 
I  much  prefer  th.'  "Doctor"  to  any  of  the  cheaper 
smokers,  of  which  I  have  yvorn  out  several.  The 
"Doctor"  has  entirely  cured  me,  so  that  I  am  now 
a  Bingham  man,  as  iiiv  wife  always  has  been.  It 
the  somewhat  \  auiie  i.'mark  in  your  letter  means 
that  nothing  was  charged  for  the  smoker  sent,  ex- 
cept the  readiiiL!  of  your  letter,  1  shall  lie  very  glad 
ot  another  "I)octor"  for  the  money  sent,  so  that 
my  wife  won't  take  mine  from  me.  Bees  just  boom- 
ing on  white  clover. 

Yours  truly,       C  C.  Miller. 


I^IRIOES : 


Doctor  Smoker  (wide  shield). 


By  mail,  jmstpaid. 
iiVt  Inch,  $3  00 


Conqueror  Smfiker  (wide  shield). 

[.ari-'e  Smoker  (wide  shield) 

Extras. iioker  (.vide  shield) 

Pl.iiu  Smoker 

Little  VVonrler  Smoker 

Bingham  &  IRlhering'u  lloney-Knlte  2 
To  sell  again,  apply  for  dozen  or.  haif-dozon  rates. 
Address    T.  F.  BINGHAM,  P.  M.,  or 

BINQHAM  fc  HETHERINGTON, 
Otfdb  f  ABKONIA,  iniCII, 


;j             .i 

1  75 

21/j       •* 

1  .50 

2        ' 

1  25 

1  00 

15i      ' 

65 

2         ' 

1  15 
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CITY  MARKETS. 

SOME   WISE   SUGGESTIONS   FROM    FRIEND  MUTH,   IN 
KEG.VKD  TO  THE  DISPOSAL.  OF  HONEY. 

Cincinnati.  — Honei/.— The  rush  of  the  supply 
business  being-  over,  one  has  a  chance  once  more 
of  thinking-  of  something  else  without  feeling-  as  if 
it  were  at  the  expense  of  his  business  friends. 
Every  one  seemed  to  prepare  larg-ely  for  the  coming- 
crop;  but  the  harvest  is  virtually  over  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  yield  below  the  average  of 
former  years.  The  avei-age  pei-  colony  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  is  perhaps  30  to  40  lbs. ;  in  Kentucky  it  may 
come  up  to  100  or  110  lbs.  per  colony.  I  can  only 
speak  from  observations— obtained  so  far,  and  my 
flgrures  may  not  be  entirelj-  correct. 

Sugar  being  cheaper  than  it  has  been,  perhaps  for 
the  last  20  years,  we  can  not  expect  honey  to  be  high. 
But  there  was  a  short  crop,  and  it  would  be  my  ad- 
vice to  our  friends,  not  to  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
in  disposing  of  their  product.  The  demand  for  ex- 
tracted honey  is  fair,  and  will,  very  likely,  improve. 
It  brings  6  to  9  cts.  on  arrival.  There  is  not  much 
demand  for  comb  honey,  but  there  has  been  small 
oflers  only,  and  a  good  deal  could  be  sold.  A  good 
article  brings  14  cts. 

Bcr)<im.T  is  plentiful,  and  brings  30  to  32  cts.  per 
lb.  on  arrival  Chas.  F.  Muth, 

S.  E.  Corner  Freeman  and  Central  Ave., 

July  13, 1884.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Kansas  City.— Honey.- Market  still  quiet  and 
unchanged.  This  extreme  warm  weather  is  not  cal- 
culated to  make  much  demand  for  honey,  though  1 
look  for  a  decided  improvement  soon,  and  will  sug- 
gest sliii)nient  by  August  1st,  of  all  honey  that  is 
readv  in  (luantities  to  justify.  Extracted  in  fair  de- 
mand at  7  to  S  cts. 

j:('sii'(tr  nominal,  30  to  33.  I  have  still  a  fev,^ 
more  "  .Si(<;(/r.s//())is(i)i  P,ickin<j  and  Sliippiiig  Honey." 
to  mail  free  on  api)lication.  J  v.'ill  also  furnish 
shipping-stencils  free  to  any  one  desiring  to  ship 
tome.  Jerome  Twichell, 

July  13, 1884.       514  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— 4000  lbs.  of  well-ripened  white  clover, 
extracted  honey,  in  55  lb.  iron  .iacket,  tin  cans,  at  7c 
per  lb.,  and  A.  I,  Boot's  price  of  can.  Will  ship  in 
anj'  size  can  desired. 

Jno.  Olsen,  Nashotah,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 


DADAMT'S  FOUNDATION  PACT0E7,  WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.  3btfd 


PACKAGES  FOR  EXTRACTED  HONEY! 


Chicago.— Uont'i/.— The  new  crop  is  coming  on 
the  market  freely.  Pi-ices  vary  quite  a  good  deal, 
as  the  comb  honey  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
cominissidii  house.  This  is  always  the  case  at  the 
beginning  vi  the  season,  as  small  producers  do  not 
take  as  much  interest  as  those  who  make  honey-pro- 
ducing a  business.  White  comb,  14  to  18  cts.,  in  1 
and  3  lb.  frames.    Extracted  unchanged. 

Beeswax;  30@37c.  for  good  to  best  yellow.  The  de- 
mand for  honey  is  exclusively  local. 

R.  A.  Burnett, 

July  11, 1884.  ICl  South  Water  St. 


New  York.— Hc.'iej/.— Our  honey  mai-ket  con- 
tinues dull,  especially  in  comb;  extracted  is  in  fair 
demand;  namely,  Cuban  and  Southern,  at  from 80  to 
90  cts.  per  gallon,  according  to  quality. 

Beeswax.— J^ew  Southern  is  coming  in  freely,  and 
declining  in  price.    We  quote  prime  at  33  @35c. 

Thurber,  Whyland  &  Co., 

July  12,  1884.  Reade  &  Hudson  Streets,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis.— HoHciy.— No  improvement  in  extracted 
honey,  and  we  do  not  look  for  any  until  the  latter 
part  of  August.  It  is  worth  in  biirrels,  when  a  sale 
can  be  made,  6  to  7  cts.;  in  cans,  7':  to  U  cts.  i-etail. 
No  choice  honey  in  this  market,  and  no  demand  for 
any  kind.  Prices  nominal.  Dark,  10  to  13  retail; 
white,  14  to  15  retail. 

B:eswa.i;  lower,  and  demand  easing  off.  Choice 
yellow,  worth  35  cts.;  slightly  mixed,  M.  Stock  small. 
W.  T.  Anderson  &  Co., 

July  11, 1884.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis. 


manufactured    by 

T7^3VE-     :     ^'^^  :E3  ES  2S.  S  , 

<;•;«I£B^^TY  ^TR^Jyl  'riN-WOI^KS,> 
.vo.  »    invisToy  ST.,  ALr.Ayy;  y.  r. 

Pails    that   are    very    desirable    to    housekeepers 

after  they  are  emptied,  and  in  great  demand 

by  the  honey  trade. 

1     Pounl  Honey-Pails 

1',        ••           "           "      -          -          -  -       1    Pt. 

3           "           "            "            ...  1    Qt. 

6          ""•'---  -      54  Gal. 

13          "          "           "          -          -          -  1  Gal. 

25           "           ..  '        "      .          .          .  .    21',  Gal. 

^]VY  OTjlEli  SIZE>S  P/IDE  TO  O^DE^. 

•       13-tfdb. 

GOIB  FOUNDATION  A  SPECIALTY. 

Manufactured  on  Vandervort  Jlill,  price  per  lb., 
.',5  cts.  for  brood-comb  fdn.,  cut  to  any  si/.e  wanted. 
Wax  made  up  for  15  cts.  per  lb.,  or  two-tiftlis  of  wax. 
Saiuple  free.  C.  H.  McFADDIN, 

14d  CLARKSBURG,  MONITEAU  CO.,  MO. 

Onte^teD    Queen^ 

75  cents,  after  July  1.    Also  a  few 

S3:  "K- lO  X^  x  x>  s 

I  at  35  cents.  ('.  U.  CURTIS, 

I      13d.  Senna,  Dallas  Co.,  Ala. 

^FARM  rOlTSALE. 

I  offer  a  good  farm  for  sale,  135  acres,  good  build- 
1  ings,  on  a  good  turnpike  road,  very  desirable  neigh- 
bors, and  in  an  excellent  locality  for  bees  and  hon- 
I  ey;  white  clover  and  foi-est  pasture  in  abundance. 
I  Terms  fair,  and  title  perfect.    Address  or  apply  to 
SAM'L  G.  HILLIS, 
14-15d  Concord,  Lewis  Co.,  Ky. 


Detroit.— H(j*if. I/. —  The   honey    mai-ket   is   still 

without  improvement.  While  there  is  some  demand, 

it  is  but  weak.    A  good  article  is  quoted  at  1.5@.18c. 

Beeswax,  3C@3cc.  A.  B.  Weed, 

July  12, 1884.         Detroit,  Mich. 

I  want  to  buy  good  white-clover  or  basswood  hon- 
ey, comb  in  1-lb.  sections,  extracted  in  small  barrels. 
State  lowest  cash  price  delivered  here,  including 
cans,  kegs,  or  barrels. 

Jos.  M.  Brooks,  Columbus,  Barth.  Co.,  Ind. 


WARRANTED     ITALIAN     QUEENS. 
Sl.OO  Each !  6  for  $5.00. 

tirnd  for  eircuJa!:  CHAS.  I).  DUVALL, 

14tfd     ■  Spenccrville,  Mont.  Co.,  Md. 

ITostoca.  Qvi.©©2Xt  1  IF'r-a/aaa.o 
lifooil  fiinl  Iloitfjj,  all  the  lUis  in  a  coloiii/ 
ichirli  hiiM  not  nnai-nnil:  from  .5  to  7  lbs.;  $3..')0. 
lli/hrld  Quern.  $.3.00. 

14d  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMS,  NEW  PEILABELPEIA,  OHIO. 

WANTED.— A   new  or  nearly  new  six-inch  Vander- 
vort machine,  made  expressly  to  make  comb  for 
boxes.      S.  SUGGLES,  Sarat:ga  Springs,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.Y. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL.    See  a,clvertisement  in  another  column. 
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10  or  more.  75  cts.  each.  Single  Number, 
5  cts.  Additions  to  clubs  may  be  made 
at  club  rates.    Above  are  all  to  be  sent 

to  ONE  POSTOFFICE. 


PUBLISHED  SF.MI-MONTIILY  BY 


r  Clubs  to  different  postofflces,  not  lfss 
.  I  than  90  cts.  each.  Sent  postpaid,  in  the 
J  U.  S.  and  Canadas.    To  all  other  coun- 


.      T    ij/^/-\Ti    ATlTiTATXTN      r\jn  r\    1  per  year  extra.    To  all  countrie! 
J  A.  I.  llOO  1  ,  MLD IM  A ,  OlliO.  i^  the  U.  p.  U.,  42c  per  year  extra. 


A  REMEDY  FOR   EXCESSIVE   SWARM- 
ING. 

ALSO     SOMETHING    ABOUT     THE      CUOSS      BETWEEN 
SYRIANS  AND  ITALIANS. 

T  SEE  in  July  Gleanings,  V.  P.  Dupuy  states  an 
iM  important  faetwlien  he  says  the  swarming- tcn- 
^ll  dency  is  inherited,  and  hence  we  may  liave  less 
'■^  trouble  from  too  much  swarming:  by  weeding- 
out  those  queens  that  seem  to  have  this  mania, 
and  rearing-  new  queens  from  stock  of  more  steady 
habits.  I  fully  believe  that,  for  I  have  this  summer 
a  colony  of  Italio-Cyprians  that  have  been  given 
the  name  of  the  swarming  queen.  She  was  marked 
last  summer,  for  she  had  only  led  a  colony  into  a 
new  hive,  and  occupied  it  a  week  or  less,  when  she 
again  led  a  colony  off,  with  plenty  of  empty  combs 
in  the  midst  of  the  brood-nest.  This  season  she 
again  swarmed,  and  the  colony  sent  off  an  after- 
swarm,  and  I  think  would  have  sent  oti'  a  second 
after-swarm,  if  1  hadn't  torn  cut  all  the  cells  tnit 
one. 

In  my  apiary  of  50  colonies,  1  have  had  but  tw) 
other  swarms  this  season.  I  shall  designate  this 
(lueen  and  all  her  descendants  as  the  "swarmer" 
race.  I  must  add,  the  (luocng  of  this  race  are  cx- 
cccdingly  prolilic  and  excellent;  in  fact,  siii)erior 
honey-gatherers.  There  was  a  special  cause  for  (ex- 
cessive swarming  last  season;  viz.,  tlie  uuiidcr- 
rupted  flow  of  honey  from  the  fli-st  appearance 
of  fruit-blossoms  until  the  end  of  white  clover.  Usu- 
ally there  is  a  scarcity  of  honey  for  two  weeks 
after  cherry-blossoms,  at  which  time  drone  and 
queen  cells  started  arc  all  destroyed;  and  as  the 
season  advances,  the  natural-swarming  impulse 
wanes,  and  is  easily  prevented. 


As  an  example,  I  give  the  record  of  a  colony  for 
1883. 

IMay  15,  Jst  swarm;  ;.'5,  2d  swarm;  27,  3d  swarm;  30, 
4th  swarm;  June  1,  5th  swarm.  I  didn't  follow 
these  colonies  to  see  how  often  they  swarmed  again 
in  1883,  but  I  found  the  old  colony  left  queenless; 
this  colonj'  was  the  Syrio-Italian  stock. 

SYRIANS,   CYPRIANS,    ITALIANS,  WHICH? 

Neither;  I  want  them  mixed.  I  had  a  stock  of 
pure  Syrians;  couldn't  get  along  with  them,  and 
sold  the  queen  to  you  last  summer;  they  were  not 
remai-kable  lor  work,  nor  for  proliflcness;  but  I 
have  a  daughter  of  that  queen,  fertilized  by  an 
Italian  drone,  the  most  prolific  queen,  and  decidedly 
the  best  working  colony  in  my  apiary;  up  earlier  in 
the  morning;  at  it  later  in  the  evening;  storing  more 
honey,  with  none  so  far  ever  seen  "hanging  out;" 
besides,  they  are  beautiful  and  gentle.  Of  some 
I  sent  you  last  summer,  you  wrote  they  were 
'•among  the  handsomest  bees  you  had  ever  seen." 
If  the  swarming  impulse  is  inherited,  can't  I,  or 
sliouMn't  1,  preserve  the  good  qualities  of  this  stock 
by  raising  iny  queens  from  hery  1  vote  for  the  Syrio- 
Italians. 

TWO   LAYING   QUEENS   IN    THE  SAME   HIVE. 

T  had  an  experience  last  summer  like  J.  AV.  Eck- 
inan's,  page  451,  a  mother  and  daughter  laying  to- 
gether in  the  same  hive,  and  I  always  found  them 
on  the  same  comb,  ymny  times  1  saw  tho  .young 
queen  approach  and  toiicli  thtj  old  onp  with  her  at- 
teni'.ii.  A  Iter  a  icw  w  eeks  tiic  dd  one  disappeared; 
unferlur.atcly,  file  young  (H'.ecn  also  died  in  win- 
tering. 

CliOPS  FOR  HONEY. 

I  waul  to  sow  something  next  year  lo  jvive  my 
bees  em))loyiiiciil  aKcr  July  Tth.    I  had  buckwheat 
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last  year,  but  I  think  mustard  will  do  better.  Who 
can  tell  me  when  to  sow  it?  How  much  seed  to  an 
acre,— and  what  yield  of  lioney  to  expect,  and  the 
quality?  S.  W.  Mohuison. 

Oxford,  Pa.,  July  7,  1884. 


SAMPLES    OF    THE    HONEY -CKOP    OF 

18S4, 

SUBMITTED   FOR  AN   OPINION. 

fILL  the  friends  who  send  samples  of 
honey  for  my  inspection,  please  pnt 
tlieir  names  plainly  on  tlie  package? 
and  if  sent  by  express,  send  yonr  let- 
ter along  with  it.  This  will  save 
some  confusion  in  identifying.  Of  course, 
it  is  always  in  order  to  prepay  express 
charges.  The  little  blocks  which  we  have 
for  mailing  will  answer  just  as  well,  for  I 
can  pass  my  opinion  on  a  teaspoonful  as  well 
as  on  a  larger  quantity. 

HONEY  FROM  TEXAS,  EQUAL  TO  ANY. 

I  mail  you  this  morning-  two  samples  of  honey. 
Pleas9  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  them  for 
Texas  honey.  E.  Crudgington. 

Breckenridg-e,  Texas,  June  25, 1884. 

Friend  C,  I  think  the  above,  in  color  and 
flavor,  equal  to  any  thing  produced  in  the 
world.  That  which  you  label  mesquite  is 
not  only  beautifully  wliite,  but  has  a  flavor 
to  ms  fully  equal  to  the  far-famed  mountain 
sage  of  California.  The  other,  marked  on 
tlie  label  "Cat  claw,'"  although  perhaps  not 
quite  equal  to  the  mesquite,  is  the  whitest 
honey  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  look 
at.  I  should  say  that  hoiiey  like  either  of 
the  f^amples  would  command  as  high  a  price 
as  any  tiling  i)roduced  in  the  line  of  honey. 
Now,  then,  if  you  will  excuse  the  Yankee 
liberty  I  take,  how  much  have  you,  and  what 
will  you  take  for  itV  Wouldn't  it  be  funny 
if  Texas  rivals  the  world  in  quality  as  well 
as  quantity? 

A  SPECIMEN   FROM   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

This  day  I  send  you  by  express  a  small  sample  of 
my  honey.  I  think  it  very  nice.  Please  let  me 
know  what  you  think  of  it.  I  have  about  1500  lbs. 
for  sale;  have  found  no  market  yet.  Would  like 
very  much  to  see  some  white-clover  honey.  My 
bees  are  all  blacks,  but  they  work  finely.  I  have 
taken  from  one  colony  that  swarmed  out  this  spring, 
1.59  lbs.  honey,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  fdn.  I 
think  I  shall  try  an  Italian  queen  next  season. 

J.  F.  Williams. 

Warsaw,  Duplin  Co.,  N.  C,  June  38,  1881. 

And  your  honey  too,  friend  W.,  is  just 
beautiful.  I  can  not  name  the  source  ;  but 
if  it  came  from  California,  1  should  say  it 
had  the  flavor  of  mountain  sage.  The  color 
is  a  little  dark  ;  but  in  flavorl  should  pro- 
nounce it  fully  equal  to  any  white  clover. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  the  bi'-es  gathered  it 
from?  If  your  1500  lbs.  is  all  like  this,  there 
will  certainly  be  no  trouble  in  Ihidiug  a  mar- 
ket. Its  color  would  perhaps  make  it  a  cent 
or  two  less  per  pound  than  the  Texas  honey 
mentioned  above. 


TEXAS  again. 
I  send  you  a  bottle  of  honey,  to  find  out  as  to  its 
purity.    Give  it  a  thorough  investigation,  and  an- 
swer accordin^'ly.    Please  tell  nje  the  differeqce,  If 


any,  in  the  making  of  honey  about  its  candying 
sooner  from  the  spring  and  fall;  in  other  words 
give  me  full  information.  D.  G.  Lindsey. 

Brownwood,  Texas,  June  26,  1884. 

Friend  L.,  I  should  call  the  sample  pure 
honey,  although  I  have  no  means  at  hand 
for  making  a  chemical  analysis.  The  color 
is  good ;  and  tlie  flavor,  although  a  little 
queer,  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  me.  I 
should  think  it  ought  to  command  a  fair 
price  in  the  market.  The  candying  proper- 
ty is  by  no  means  reliable.  While  the  honey 
from  most  sources  candies  promptly  at  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  there  are  many 
sources  from  which  bees  obtain  honey  which 
does  not  caiidy,  or,  at  least,  candies  very  sel- 
dom. I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  gath- 
ered in  the  spring  or  fall,  in  this  respect. 


BEE-STINGS. 

What    to    do   for   When   the    Symptoms    are 
Dangerous. 

ALSO    SOMETHING  .\BOUT   GETTING  BEES   OUT   OF  A 
ROOM. 

N  page  .300,of  Gleanings,  I  see  that  W.  W.  Ed- 
wards wishes  to  know  what  to  do  in  case  of  se- 
vere stings.  I  will  state  a  little  experience  we 
had,  and  may  be  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  some 
one.  Summer  before  last,  as  my  father  was 
coming  from  work  he  came  through  the  apiars^  and 
was  stung  on  the  arm ;  he  went  to  work  after  dinner 
as  usual;  but  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he  began  to 
break  out  all  over  in  small  hard  white  spots,  look- 
ing somewhat  like  "  hives,"  accompanied  by  much 
itching.  Coming  home  he  took  a  very  hot  bath  in 
which  was  put  about  a  pint  of  salt,  which  gave  him 
much  i-elief,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  was  all  right. 
AVe  did  not  at  the  time  think  that  the  above  symp- 
toms came  from  a  sting.  About  a  week  after,  he 
was  stung  on  the  face,  when  immediately  it  pro- 
duced the  same  eftect  as  stated  above;  the  same 
remedy  was  applied,  which  at  once  gave  relief,  al- 
though the  face  was  swollen  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Five  years  ago,  when  I  began  bee-keeping,  a  sting 
produced  much  swelling;  but  now  hardly  any,  gen- 
erally none;  but  if  I  am  stung  on  the  right  hand 
two  or  three  times,  and  often  if  only  once,  an  in- 
tense burning  sensation  passes  quickly  up  the  arm, 
and  distributes  itself,  as  it  were,  through  the  right 
side  of  my  chest,  lasting  from  two  to  five  minutes; 
if  on  the  left  hand  or  arm,  the  effect  is  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  burning  is  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
sometimes  almost  producing  faintness.  Has  any 
one  a  like  experience,  and  will  some  one  well  versed 
in  medicine  tell  us  what  to  do  to  counteract  this  ef- 
fect? Although  off  the  above  subject,  I  want  to  say 
that  one  of  our  neighbors  says,  that  when  she  is 
much  bothered  by  the  bees  in  the  kitchen,  she  drives 
every  one  out  by  burning  sealing-wax  on  a  shovel 
of  hot  coals.  Geo.  F.  Williams, 

New  Philadelphia,  O.,  May  5, 1884. 
Friend  W.,  wouldn't  a  cold-w\ater  bath 
without  any  salt  do  just  as  Avell  V  As  salt 
water  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat,  perhaps 
it  might  allay  the  fever  caused  by  the  sting 
a  little  (luicker.  I  think  cold  water  w  ould 
drive  away  faintness  in  the  case  you  men- 
tion. If  not  convenient  to  apply  the  water, 
]{e  down  in  guch  a  Avav  a§  to  haye  the  head 
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a  little  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  This 
will  often  of  itself  revive  a  faintin,<>-  person. 
—In  regard  to  driving  the  bees  out  of  a  room 
by  burning  sealing-wax,  it  seems  to  me  llic 
burning  wax  would  have  the  opposite  eifect. 
To  get  bees  out  of  a  room,  I  would  open  all 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  then  carefully 
remove  or  cover  up  every  thing  that  attract- 
ed them.  So  far  this  season  w.e  have  not  liad 
a  bee  buzzing  about  our  honey-house.  The 
reason  is,  no  honey  is  left  exposed  that  will 
start  them. 

BEES  SMTAEMING  WITHOUT  A  QUEEN. 

MAY     NOT  A    FERTILE     WORKER    TAKE    THE    Pr.ACE 
OF    A    QUEEN? 

§  BEING  nothing  in  Gleanings  about  bees 
swarming-  without  a  queen,  but  having  fer- 
tile woi-kers,  I  concluded  that  I  would  write 
you  a  letter  on  the  subject.  About  two 
weeks  ago,  John  Coon  came  running  from 
the  corn-field,  where  he  was  working,  and  said  he 
had  settled  a  swarm  of  bees.  As  we  had  no  hive  of 
the  cheap  kind,  he  said  he  would  let  them  go.  But 
pa  said,  "  Walter,  here,  has  a  hive  he  made  for  a 
swarm;  he  can  go  and  get  them,  and  pay  you  what 
they  are  worth." 

John  said,  "All  right." 

I  went  and  took  the  swarming-box  and  went  and 
got  them.  There  was  half  a  pint  of  them,  and  no 
queen,  that  I  could  discover.  I  put  them  in  a  two- 
fi-ame  nucleus  hive  got  of  you,  with  Mitchell 
frames,  and  some  comb.  In  about  a  week  I  looked 
at  them  and  they  had  eggs  in  the  comb.  In  one  cell 
there  were  as  many  as  13  eggs.  Fertile  workers 
thought  I. 

Pa  and  I  were  examining  a  hive  of  Lees,  and 
found  three  young  queens  just  hatche(?  out,  and 
the  old  one.  We  put  one  in  with  my  bees,  and  made 
two  more  nuclei.  Daj-  before  yesterday  I  came 
home  from  work,  and  my  bees  were  gone.  I  looked 
around  and  saw  some  bees  tiying  around  a  cedar- 
tree.  I  went  there,  and  my  bees  were  thei-e,  as  was 
also  the  queen,  and  about  25  or  30  drones.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  queen  went  on  her  wedding-flight,  and 
was  followed  by  my  bees  and  strange  drone.  I  took 
them  and  put  them  in  a  nucleus  box  with  3  frames, 
6x4,  and  they  seem  to  be  all  right  at  present. 

We  have  36  stands  of  bees;  13  in  our  improved 
Simplicity  chaff  hives,  and  38  in  other  chaff  hives, 
and  one  (my  large  swarm)  in  a  common  Simplicity 
hive^  one  story,  without  chaff,  that  I  made  myself. 
We  are  going  to  transfer  to  chaff'  hives  next  season. 

We  have  a  carp-pond,  with  7.5  carp,  whose  average 
length  is  16  inches,  and  millions  of  small  carp;  also 
a  poultry-yard  of  fine  -  blooded  Plymouth  -  Rock 
chickens.  We  have  had  one  swarm  abscond  this 
year.  We  have  set  out  a  maple-grove  near  our  api- 
ary this  year.  We  ai-e  going  to  build  a  new  shop 
soon. 

Mr.  Root,  some  time  when  you  take  a  trip  for 
your  health,  come  out  our  way,  and  see  how  well 
you  are  treated.  Walter  A.  Keeler. 

Andersonville,  Ind.,  July  7,  18H. 

I  think  you  are  right,  friend  B.  Since  you 
mention  it,  I  believe  I  have  seen  small  clus- 
ters of  bees  behave  themselves  toward  a  lay- 
ing worker  very  much  as  if  she  were  a  queen. 
The  cluster  is  usually  small,  however,  and 
they  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  demoralized  way 


of  acting.  A  good  frame  of  hatching  brood, 
as  well  as  sealed  brood,  will  probably 
straighten  them  out. 


AW     IMPROVEMENT      IN      HANDLING 
LIQUID     HONEY. 

A  MEASURE  AND  TUNNEL  COMBINED. 

tllO  has  not  experienced  difficulty  in 
pouring  honey  or  oil  into  small- 
mouthed  utensils,  or  into  an  oil-canV 
Our  boys  wasted  so  mtich  oil  in  fill- 
ing up  their  oil-cans,  that  Mr.  Gray, 
some  time  ago,  had  a  can  made  with  about 
half  of  the  top  covered  over,  and  a  small 
spout  at  one  edge  to  conduct  the  oil  into  the 
mouth  of  the  can.  This  utensil  was  so  handy 
that  the  girls  were  continually  borrowing  it 
when  they  had  to  put  oil,  glycerine,  and 
other  liquids,  into  bottles.  Well,  I  was 
thinking  about  them  for  household  utensils, 
when  finally  I  found  an  engraviug  of  them 
in  one  of  our  catalogues  of  tinners'  goods.  I 
will  show  you  the  engraving  below. 


THE   UTILITY   .ME.VSURE. 


In  using  an  ordinary  tunnel  with  a  mea- 
sure, you  have  often  felt  the  inconvenience 
of  being  obliged  to  hold  the  tunnel  iti  place, 
and  manipulate  the  measure  at  the  same 
time.  Well,  the  above  makes  both  handy 
utensils  all  in  one.  We  are  so  nuich  pleased 
with  them  that  we  have  placed  them  on  five 
of  our  counters.  The  smallest  one  holds 
half  a  pint ;  price  15  cts.;  one  pint,  liO  cts.; 
one  quart,  25  cts.;  two  quarts,  35  cts.;  and 
the  largest,  holding  a  gallon,  50  cts.  They 
can  be  safely  sent  by  mail  for  4,  0,  8,  10, 
and  20  cents  respectively. 


THE  USE   OF  SLANG  WORDS. 

A   KIND   REPROOF. 

OTICE  page  403,  Juvenile,  in  first  column, 
and  note  the  "  slang  "  expi-ession  there  used 
by  the  great  disseminator  of  morality,  etc., 
''catch  on."    Why,  sir,  I  am  surprised,  es- 
pecially as  I  can  easily  see  that  this  habit  of 
using  slang  is  slowly   creeping  into  lots  of  your 
writings.    There  are  GOOD  people  who  closely  watch 
you,  and  —  look  out !  R.  C  Taylor. 

Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  Jiuie  34, 1884. 

Thank  you,  friend  T.;  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  this  matter. 
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I  used  the  words  ''  catch  on,"  because  they 
seemed  to  tell  more  in  few  words  than  I 
could  tell  otherwise.  You  yourself  use  the 
expression  "lots"  in  speaking  of  my  writ- 
ings. Is  not  that  also  slang?  or  are  you  go- 
ing to  say  it  was  in  conseqiieiice  of  my  teach- 
ing that  you  used  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  an  extreme  both  ways  in  this  matter,  al- 
though very  likely  one  could  get  along  toler- 
ably well  in  this  world  without  any  slang 
words  at  all ;  that  is,  if  one  could  keep  from 
copying  the  expressions  he  lias  heard.  In 
our  homes  our  little  ones  liave  quaint  ex- 
pressions and  expressive  words,  and  I  con- 
fess I  like  to  hear  not  only  the  older  children, 
but  papas  and  mammas,  catch  up  the  lisping 
Avords  of  tlie  little  toddlers  and  iirattlers. 
Now,  I  catch  up  a  fujuiy  oi-  (luainr  expres- 
sion in  the  same  wny  ;  biil  i  certainly  do  not 
want  to  set  a  bad  example  lief  ore  any  one. 
Friejid  Hasty,  you  will  remenilier.  uses  many 
odd  expressions,  and  oftentimes  makes  his 
meaning  clearer  l)y  so  doing.  Now,  would 
you  have  him  dro])  out  entirely  the  very  thing 
that  gives  the  spiciiiess  to  almost  every  let- 
ter he  writes  V  If  there  has  been  any  bad  or 
indecent  meaning  ailaclied  to  any  jdirase,  I 
Avould  by  all  means  avoid  its  use."  The  one 
you  allude  to  I  got  through  the  letters  that 
you  are  writing  me  day  fift^j-  day.  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  remarkably  expressive. 
While  on  this  subject,  our  sienograplier  re- 
marks that  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  editor  of  the 
Hunday- School  Times,  has  been  criticised  in 
this  same  way  ;  but  he  replies,  to  tlie  elfect 
that  he  writes  as  people  si)eak,  or  as  he 
would  speak  to  them,  and  insists  on  saying 
can'?  and  shant  when  the  full  words  icon't  do 
as  well.  I  confess  that  I  myself  like  to  see  a 
certain  amount  of  dignity," but  I  do  not  like 
to  see  it  preserved  Ijeyond  a  certain  limit. 


And  Suggestions  and  Queries  Particularly  Pertaining 
to  the  Season. 


NIPPED  IN   THE  Uri) 

S  a  proper  heading  for  this  time.    Bees  here- 
about started  in  well  this  sprinfr;  they  did  well 
on  fruit-bloom,  and  extra  well  on  the   black 
locust.  I  extracted  15  lbs.  from  one  hive  of  locust 
honey  — a  thing!  never  did  before;  then  clover 
opened  after  locust,  without  a  brealc,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  a  big  boora,  as  they  were  fully  two  weeks 
ahead  of  the  last  two  years  in  filling-  up,  and  nearly 
all  had  begun  giving  surplus,  when  all  was  "  nipped 
in  the  bud,"  as  we  had  a  dry  week,  and  killed  the 
clover-bloom  about  all  complete ;  and  since  the  20th 
of  June,  but  a  very  few  stocks  have  given  any  to 
speak  of,  and  some  are  barely  holding  their  own. 
We  have  had  some  honey-dews,  just  enough  to  taint 
all  tli.e  honey  with  "  bug  honej,"  and   no  hope  for 
any  more  storage  this  season. 

NO     SWARMING 

Has  been,  or  is,  the  complaint  this  year.  With  my 
.58  I  had  one  swarm;  a  neighbor  with  7,  one  swarm, 
and  others  no  swarms. 

QUEENS  DO  GO  THROUGH  THE  ZINC  HONEY-BOARDS. 

I  had  a  hive  with  a  zinc  honej'-board ;  and  seeing 
she  was  above  it,  I  found  her  and  put  her  on  it,  and 


watched  her,  and  saw  her  stick  her  head  down  and 
go  through  as  easily  as  you  please;  but  they  do  not 
all  get  through.  A.  A.  Fradenburg. 

Port  Washington,  Ohio,  July  7,  1884. 

I  know,  friend  F.,  that  queens  do,  at  least 
some  of  them,  get  through  the  Jones  zinc  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  ever  do  through  our 
own.  The  only  trouble  with  the  latter  is, 
that  they  sometimes  hinder  the  workers  also. 


THE  WAV  TO   GET   BEES  TO   WORK   IN   TOP  STORIES. 

I  see  that  Mrs.  Gilbert,  in  July  Gi-eanings,  page 
45S,  is  in  trouble  about  how  to  get  her  bees  to  work 
in  the  upper  story.  1  will  tell  you  how  I  work  my 
bees.  I  have  found  by  actual  experience,  that  one 
hive  or  colony  will  stoi-e  3  to  t  times  as  much  honey 
in  upper  stories  as  they  will  in  sections  on  the  side. 
When  the  honey-fiow  begins  to  come  in,  I  prepare 
my  upper  story,  take  out  the  outside  frames  of  the 
old  hive,  and  put  them  in  the  upper  story.  If  they 
have  section  boxes,  I  put  them  in  the  upper  story, 
and  all  the  brood-frames  that  have  no  brood  in 
them,  as  they  generally  have  no  brood  i7i  the  out- 
side frames,  then  I  slip  the  old  frames  that  are 
already  filled  with  brood  to  the  outside;  fill  the  mid- 
dle with  empty  frames;  this  will  give  the  queen 
more  v,oi-k,  for  they  will  go  right  to  work  in  the 
empty  frames,  and  the  queen  will  fill  them  with  eggs, 
fast  as  they  build  the  comb:  thus  you  will  have  the 
lower  story  full  of  bi-ood.  After  I  get  the  lower 
storj'  all  arranged  I  set  my  upper  stoi-y  on  top, 
cover  it,  and  leave  it  for  the  bees  to  do  the  rest,  and 
I  never  have  had  a  colony  refuse  to  work  in  the 
upper  stoi-y  when  they  are  fixed  out  in  this  way. 

I  prefer  brood-frames  for  the  top  story,  in  prefer- 
ence to  section  boxes,  as  they  sometimes  build  in 
lower  tier  of  sections,  and  none  in  the  upper;  and 
when  they  commence  in  a  brood-frame  they  hardly 
ever  stop  until  they  fill  it.  My  experience  is,  they 
will  make  more  honey  in  brood-frames  in  an  upper 
story,  than  they  will  in  section  boxes  in  the  sides; 
for,  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  matter,  a  colony  can 
not  raise  enough  bees  in  6  frames  to  do  much  good 
in  a  short  honey  season.  W.  C.  Harward. 

Kossuth,  Miss.,  July  7, 1884. 


HOLLY  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT. 

I  see  in  your  reply  toL.  A.  Duggan,  on  page  455  of 
Gleanings,  that  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  that 
holly  has  ever  been  reported  before.  That  is  one^f 
our  best  honey-sources  in  this  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina. I  have  seen  it  on  the  leaflets  of  the  bloom  of 
holly  in  May— half  a  drop  to  each  leaflet— white  and 
perfectly  clear,  and  bees  in  abundance  gathering  it. 
I  had  8  stands  or  colonies  (7  Langstroth  frames  to 
each),  they  gathered  4C0  lbs.  comb  honey  from  the 
1st  to  the  26th  of  May,  when  our  honey-flow  for  1884 
stopped.  Honey  here  is  made  from  black  gum,  low 
bush,  huckleberry,  poplar,  holly,  and  other  woods, 
and  is  made  during  May;  seldon,  if  ever,  is  any 
honey  stored  after  May.  Last  year  my  Italians 
stored  in  sections  during  July  and  August,  from 
sourwood  and  sumac,  each  being  very  nice  and  white 
honey.  Blacks  do  not  work  on  sumac  at  all  for  me, 
and  very  little  on  sourwood— not  enough  to  store 
anj-  surplus. 

I  tried  the  plan  of  raising  queens  inoculated  with 
drone  larva,  when  each  was  about  4  or  5  days  old.  1 
had  two  queens  hatched  that  were  so  inoculated, 
but  they  did  not  lay  until  they  were  12  or  13  days  old, 
so  I  suppose  they  must  have  mated  in  the  natura 
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way,  as  I  expected  they  would  lay  by  two  or  three 
days,  any  way.  I  noticed  that  they  were  venj  large 
—unusually  so,  when  hatched  out— fully  as  large  as 
many  laying-  queens,  and  had  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing-, but  no  sign  of  eggs  until  about  12  days  old,  in 
each  instance.  Abbott  L.  Pwinson. 

Walter,  N.  C,  July  13, 1884. 


I  do,  do  not  let  the  bees  get  to  robbing,  astliey 
I  often  will  if  yon  leave  the  box  away  from  the 
!  hive,  so  they  can  tal<p  a  load  of  honey  and 
!  come  back  again. 


QUEENS  ACRO.SS  THE  OCEAN   BY  AIAIL. 

You  eorroberate  your  correspondent's  views  bj' 
saying  you  have  plenty  of  flre-flies  and  v^lenty  of 
honey.  We  have  hai-dly  any  flre-tlies,  and  as  little 
honey.  I  received  to-day  my  Carniolan  queen  from 
Frank  Benton;  every  thing  pertaining,  as  neat  as 
the  one  only  from  youj-  place.         F.  W.  Burgess. 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  July  7, 1884. 

~\"ery  glad  to  hear  yonr  repoit,  friend  B.  I 
have  been  watching"  for  some  time  to  see  if 
friend  Benton  wonld  make  it  work  as  nicely 
this  season  as  last.  lias  ony  one  else  beeii 
eqnally  successfiUV [ 

ITALIANS  AND  RED  CLOVER. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  bees  working  on 
red  clover,  and  Ihej-  were  working  with  a  vim  too. 
Do  you  remember  when  you  took  your  dog-  and 
went  after  that  gopher,  how  the  dog,  after  digging 
a  little,  would  place  his  nose  to  the  hole,  then  throw 
his  whole  weight  (and  a  little  more)  on  his  nose,  to 
try  and  catch  a  scent  of  the  game?  Well,  that  just 
illustrates  how  the  bees  went  for  the  red  clover. 
They  would  alight  on  a  blossom,  and  go  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  carry  great  loads  of  honey.  Bees  aredoing 
A^ery  well  indeed  in  this  section. 

J.  J.    McWlIOKTEU. 

South  Lyon,  Mich.,  July  4, 1884. 

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  THE  ANTS. 

If  the  friends  will  try  the  same  plan  that  is  often 
used  for  rats  and  mice,  I  mean  poisoning,  I  think 
the  result  will  please  them.  It  is  a  plan  T  struck 
upon  two  y-ears  ago.  Thoroughly  poison,  with  r,r- 
senic  or  strychnine,  a  small  quantity  of  meat  or 
honej',  and  place  in  wire-cloth  cages,  or  manage  in 
some  other  way  to  keep  it  from  every  thing  else, 
and  put  it  in  places  that  they  frequent,  and  if  your 
result  is  as  mine  has  been,  they  will  quickly  vanish. 
Walter  B.  House. 

Saugatuck,  Mich.,  July  8, 1884. 


Please  say  to  the  friends  who  arc  so  troubled  with 
ants,  get  some  corrosive  sublimate;  dissolve  in  alco- 
hol, and  apply  with  a  feather  around  table  and 
safe  legs,  and  any  place  to  keep  them  out,  and  they 
will  never  cross  it.  If  applied  once  a  mcnlh  it  will 
keep  them  out.  As  it  is  very  poi  soncus,  great  cau- 
tion should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  it. 

Mrs.  Belle  McMahan. 

South  Lake  Weir,  Florida,  July  9,  18P4. 


HOW   TO   GET  THE  BEES  OUT  OF  THE   HONEY-BOXES. 

You  will  do  me  a  great  favor  by  tellirg  me  how  to 
get  the  bees  out  of  5-lb.  boxes,  after  thev  are  filled. 
W.  U.  Ganse. 
West  Liberty,  Iowa,  July  9,  1884. 

Friend  G.,  the  modern  way  is  to  have  yonr 
five-ponnd  box,  or,  in  fact,  any  sort  of  a  box, 
so  yon  can  take  it  apart  and  i)rnsh  or  shake 
the"  bees  off.  If  yon  can  not  do  that,  set  your 
box  of  honey  in  a  tight  box  or  barrel,  sp"read 
a  white  cloth  over  the  top,  and  as  often  as 
the  bees  get  on  this  white  cloth,  turn  it  over. 
It  may  take  you  a  good  while,  but  that  is  the 
only  way  to  get  the  bees  all  out.  If  the  box 
is  open  on  two  sides,  you  can  sometimes 
drive  them  out  with  smoke.     Whatever  you 
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T  is  not  bee-knowledge  alone  I  have  gathered 
from  Gleanings,  but  pure,  true,  Christian-like 
I  talks  and  sermons  that  equal  the  majority  we 
hear  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  like  them 
well,  and  wonder  how  you  can  get  time  from 
your  whirl  of  business  to  get  up  so  fine  a  discourse 
gratis;  indeed,  I  appreciate  such  thoroughly  bal- 
anced minds  that  can  take  time  and  patience  to 
answer  so  many  thoughtless,  fussy,  and  impei'tinent 
letters,  then  at  the  end  of  each  month  calm  all  our 
feelings  by  those  Scripture  lessons,  and  with  such  a 
masterly  hand  show  forth  our  Savior  in  his  every- 
day life,  so  humble  and  pure.  I  believe  this  is  the 
reason  your  journal  is  gaining  such  a  great  i-eputa- 
tion,  and  I  hope  you  may  be  blessed  in  your  well- 
doing, and  that  seed  sown  in  its  pages  ma}-  not  be 
lost. 

Will  jou  please  tell  me  how  to  make  candy  to  send 
qiieens  by  mail?  T  am  almost  discourr.ged  with  my 
luck  for  three  years.  It  has  been  such  a  poor  year 
here  I  have  only  6  stands  left  from  60  last  fall. 
Want  of  honey  to  gather;  perhaps  I  overstocked; 
do  you  think  so?  or  did  I  divide  too  closely?  I  start- 
ed last  spi'ing,  a  year  ago,  with  23  stands,  and  in- 
creased up  to  CO;  then  doubled  up  in  the  fall  to  40, 
and  wintered  on  summer  stands  with  chaff  cushions. 
We  had  a  mild  winter.  I  went  east,  so  the  bees  got 
no  attention  after  November  till  the  middle  of  April. 
I  had  fed  them  two  sacks  of  granulated  sugar  syrup. 
From  these  40  stands  I  got  no  surplus  lioney  during 
the  year— not  even  enough  to  use  on  my  table. 
Now  Avill  you  tell  me  ^vho  was  to  blame— the  weath- 
er, the  divider,  or  the  Lees,  for  not  gathering  mere? 
I  also  raised  CO  qvicer.s,  and  replaced  all  my  old  ones, 
and  they  were  very  strong  in  bees.  In  some  hives  I 
had  to  empty  out  nearly  a  peck  of  dead  bees.  I 
prided  myself,  after  5  years'  experience,  on  being  a 
pretty  fair  bee-woman;  but  the  last  three  years, 
since  I  began  to  divide,  has  taken  all  that  conceit 
out  of  me,  I  believe,  and  now  am  contented  to  hear 
ray  friends  say,  "  You  have  not  succeeded,  have 
you,  with  your  bees?" 

Mr.  Root,  the  question  is.  Will  it  be  wise  to  hasten 
on  breeding  as  fast  as  I  can,  in  the  face  of  the  sad 
prospect  when  they  are  gathering-  but  very  little 
honey,  and  I  am  feeding  them  now?  June  is  a  good 
month  for  bees,  is  it  not?  and  if  they  have  to  be  fed 
to  keep  them  breeding,  what  is  the  prospect,  from 
your  clear  judgment,  even  if  you  are  so  manj- 
miles  distant?  What  is  your  opinion  about  Colorado 
for  bees?  Do  bees  need  water  now,  while  breeding? 
Do  you  divide  your  bees,  or  let  them  swai-m?  Do 
you  know  which  process  is  being  practiced  gen- 
erally? I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  best 
to  do  with  this  yard  of  hives,  filled  -with  comb  most- 
ly, what  the  mice  have  not  devoured.  I  being  away 
for  four  months  visiting,  the  bees  received  no  at- 
tention. I  could  possibly  have  saved  a  few,  but  the 
question  now  is,  as  the  sjjring  so  far  has  been  very 
wet  and  cold,  and  they  have  made  no  honey  so  far, 
except  to  keep  them,  and  I  have  also  fed  sparingly 
to  induce  breeding,  would  it  be  wise  to  buy,  say  half 
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a  pound  of  bees  and  queens,  and  fill  those  60  hives, 
oi-  would  the  hives  be  better  to  rest  till  a  j-ear  comes 
to  wariant  honey? 

While  in  Kansas  City  I  visited  Mr.  Hayhurst.  Ho 
is  the  most  pleasantand  accommodating' gentleman 
I  ever  met;  but  all  bee-men  ai-e  the  same,  are  they 
not?  Every  thing-  in  Mr.  Hayhurst's  apiary  was  in 
good  order;  not  a  stray  lent"  seemed  to  till  the  path 
of  his  bees,  and  he  seems  to  be  willing-  to  Italianize 
all  the  neighbors'  bees  gratis,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
good  strain  in  the  vicinity  of  his  apiary. 

CARUYISO  EGGS  TO  QUEENLESS  HIVES. 

One  other  question  please  answer  me.  Will  it  aid 
matters  any  to  take  the  cgg-s  of  the  old  queen,  after 
removing-  her  from  the  hive,  to  a  nucleus  of  one  or 
two  frames?  Will  it  do  to  place  her  frames  of  eg-g-s 
back  in  the  queenless  hive  as  fast  as  she  tills  a  card, 
as  she  has  only  a  few  bees  with  her,  and  replace  the 
same  with  sealed  brood?       Mrs.  L.  C.  Doxxei.t.v. 

Valmont,  Col.,  June  14,  1884. 

My  friend,  I  am  sure  I  am  very  mucii 
obliged  indeed  for  your  very  kind  "opening- 
words.  It  makes  me  feel,  as  sucli  kind 
words  often  do,  bow  inucli  more  I  need,  not 
only  grace  and  wisdom,  but  strenglli  from 
on  bigli,  to  enable  me  to  do  tbe  woik  that 
lies  before  me.  Your  tirst  tron])lp,  it  teems 
to  me.  came  from  tliat  visit.  I  liave  some- 
times thouglil  tliat  hee-kecjiers  had  no  busi- 
ness going  visiting  at  all ;  but  iieihaps  I  had 
better  modify  it,  and  say  they  had  better  be 
careful  liow  they  make  very  loug  visits  when 
their  l)ees  are  not  in  proper  trim  to  take  care 
of  themselves  during  your  absence.— It  is 
nothing  veiy  umisual  to  have  a  dearth  of 
honey  at  almost  any  time  in  tlie  season.  In 
fact,  we  have  heresometimps  l)een  ol)liged 
to  feed  almost  tlirough  tlie  whole  month  of 
June,  but  we  had  a  good  lioney-yield  after 
that.  If  you  had  a  whole  season  so  bad  that 
forty  colonies  failed  togiveyou  lionev  enough 
for  your  table,  I  believe  it  is  worse  than  any 
thing  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of.  l]ut  even  if 
you  should  have  such  an  experience,  I  should 
by  no  means  give  up.  If  two  sacks  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  were  not  sufficient  to  jnit  the 
forty  in  proper  wintering  trim.  I  would  buy 
more  sugar,  and  continue  feeding,  no  matter 
what  it  cost.  If  I  sliould  have  Ihrcc  ijears 
witli  the  seasons  pretty  much  like  tlie  ime 
we  have  been  talking  about.  I  think  I  should 
then  give  up  bee-keeping,  or  trv  a  new  local- 
ity. I  am  loth  to  believe,  liowevtr.  that  a 
locality  can  be  found  so  bad  as  that.  Were 
your  bees  not  neglected  when  you  were  off 
visiting  V  It  seems  to  me  I  could  get  the 
honey  if  1  were  in  yom-  place,  although  I 
may  be  mistaken.  AVe  liave  had  s-^me  pret- 
ty fair  reports  from  ('olorad(^  I  believe.— 
]}ees  do  need  water,  and  must  have  it.  In 
localities  wliere  no  rain  falls.  tl:ey  usually 
practice  irrigation,  I  believe,  and  this  ought 
toenal)le  bets  to  get  all  the  water  they  want. 
—We  divide  our  l;ees,  instead  of  swiirming  \ 
them  artilicially.— You  ask  what  you  shall  j 
do  with  a  yard  full  of  emi)ty  combs.  Keep  , 
them  until  they  are  needed;  but  i>rotect 
them,  according  to  directions  in  the  A  B  (" 
book,  from  the  ravages  of  the  moth.— No,  I 
would  not  buy  lialf  a  pound  of  bees.  nf)r  any 
other  quantity.  What  is  the  use  of  buying 
them  when  they  do  you  no  good  V  Besides, 
if  I  am  correct  you  have  too  many  already. 


Why  increase  to  so  large  an  apiary  until  you 
know  you  can  make  them  amount  to  some- 
thing v—i  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  visit 
to  friend  Hayhurst.  —  You  can  take  eggs 
from  the  queens  and  give  to  a  queenless  col- 
ony, and  we  often  do  this.  Usually  it  is 
considerable  trouble,  especially  where  there 
are  many  hives  to  be  worked  in  that  way.— 
I  have  been  thinking,  since  answering  your 
letter,  that  it  would  not  l)e  strange  if,  l)y 
this  time,  you  sliould  be  in  the  midst  of  a 
wonderful  honey-yield.  You  will  see,  l)y 
looking  over  our  "back  volumes,  that  sucii 
has  liappened  a  great  many  times  to  those 
who  were  just  about  ready  to  give  up.  When 
you  liave  a  better  report,  my  friend,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 


MORE    ABOUT    THE    HONEY  -  DEW. 


DOUBT    NOW     AS  TO    WHERE     IT     COMES 
NOR— WHAT  IT  TASTES   LIKE. 


HE  honey  season  has  not  thus  far  Ixeen  very 
good,  as  the  bees  neglect  white  clover  to 
work  on  the  production  of  the  maple-bark 
louse,  and  a  tine  lot  of  the  miserable  stuff 
we  have  got,  having  extracted  50  lbs.  from 
the  upper  story  of  a  chaff  hive,  and,  of  course,  the 
lower  story  is  full.  No  doubt  we  can  feed  it  back 
in  the  spring,  hut  it  will  keep  our  bees  busy  to  eat  it 
all;  but  we  trust  their  appetites  will  be  as  good  as 
their  disposition  to  sting,  and  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger but  our  poor  honey  will  become  mm  est  in  short 
meter.  Hybrids  have  worked  on  red  clover  with  us, 
and  more  honey  has  been  obtained  from  that  source 
than  from  white  clover.  In  all  our  tramps  through 
the  woods  we  have  failed  to  see  a  single  sign  of  a 
basswood-bud,  and  only  on  a  tree  here  and  there  in 
the  o])en  fields  is  there  a  sign  of  a  blossom  to  be 
seen.  No  doubt  the  bark  louse  has  destroyed  them 
to  a  great  extent,  as  they  covered  all  our  timber 
here  to  such  an  extent  that  on  black-walnut  the 
limbs  look  as  if  covered  with  tufts  of  cotton. 

Prof.  Cook  speaks  of  the  scale  being  ;^8  of  an  inch 
long;  in  this  section  it  was  not  nearly  as  large;  in- 
stead of  lapping  over  each  other  they  were  piled 
one  <  n  to)>  of  another  edgewise,  and  every  way, 
completely  covering  the  branches  and  main  limbs, 
down  on  tlie  body  of  the  tree.  Basswood, bitter-nut, 
hickory,  and  walnut  were  the  most  affected;  and  re- 
garding the  quality  of  the  honey,  we  have  H.  H. 
Pease,  on  page  4.S8,  who  tells  it  exactly,  and  we 
would  add  that  a  hog  ivon't  ea.tit,  for  we  trieJ  it, 
and  the  hog  was  hungry  too. 


Koehester,  Ohio,   .July 


M.  W.  Shepherd. 


IJy  to-day's  mail  I  send  you  a  small  tin  vial  of 
honey-dew,  which  we  have  here,  quite  a  quantity  of 
it  in  honey-boxes,  and  the  brond-coml)s  arc  filled 
with  it.  I  don't  fancy  the  taste;  it  is  not  bad-look- 
ing honey,  but  I  am  afraid  it  may  hurt  the  honey 
market  unless  we  are  a  little  careful.  It  came  from 
buir-oaks,  hickory,  maple,  and  on  almost  all  of  the 
trees.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  on  the  soft-maple  a 
small  round  web,  with  a  small  worm  inside.  I  sent 
a  sample  to  A.  .1.  Cook  to-day;  and  on  other  trees  I 
saw  the  leaves  have  a  great  many  warts  and  little 
sacs  on  the  under  side.  I  have  not  stopped  to  see 
what  is  in  them.  Y.  W.  Keenev. 

Shlrland,  111.,  June  JiT,  1884. 
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A   LETTEK    FROM    CHINA. 

A  UEFORM  IN  TOBACCO-USIXG  AMONG  THE  CHINESE. 

EAR  FRIEND  ROOT:— Last  year,  about  the 
1st  of  December,  we  left  this  place  for 
Shaowu,  a  city  about  250  miles  further  in- 
land, where  we  have  a  station.  We  g(ft 
through  in  13^  days  of  actual  travel,  and 
thought  that  doing  well.  The  first  8  days'  tra\el 
brought  us  to  an  out-station  called  Yaugkeu.  AVe 
found  the  helper  in  charge  looking:  better  than  we 
had  ever  seen  him  before,  and  discovei-ed  the  cause 
to  be  that  he  had  quit  using  tobacco.  After  9  days 
spent  at  this  place  we  went  on  to  another  out-station 
in  charge  of  a  Dr.  Ting,  a  native  physician,  who 
started  the  woi-k  there  without  help  from  any  for- 
eigner. He  is  a  most  earnest  and  devoted  Christian. 
We  soon  found  that  he,  too,  had  quit  usingthe  weed. 
Over  two  months  before,  he  had  come  to  Foochow 
to  attend  our  annual  meeting,  and  had  traveled  in 
company  with  another  helper  who  had  not  used 
tobacco  for  several  years.  During  the  two  days  in 
which  they  were  going  from  Dr.  Ting's  village  to 
Yangkeu  he  had  tried  going  without  tobacco;  and 
on  reaching  Yangkeu  he  found  he  had  lost  all  taste 
for  it.  Upon  this  he  decided  to  quit  for  good,  and 
he  and  the  other  helper  soon  persuaded  the  Yang- 
keu helper  to  quit  too.  It  was  pleasant  to  us  to 
hear  Dr.  Ting  testifying  that  he  had  been  benefited 
by  leaving  oft'  tobacco,  for  the  Chinese  generally 
contend  that  a  moderate  use  of  it  is  healthful.  A 
distant  relative  of  his,  who,  on  a  former  visit  of  ours 
to  his  village,  had  annoyed  us  by  his  Incessant 
smoking,  also  informed  us  that,  since  the  return  of 
Dr.  Ting  from  Foochow,  he  himself  had  ceased  to 
use  tobacco.  We  found,  on  this  second  visit,  a  g-reat 
improvement  as  to  the  amount  of  tobacco  smoke  in 
the  air  when  the  chvft-ch-members  gathered  for 
worship.  At  Shaowu  also,  we  found  that  a  majority 
of  the  Church-members  had  quit  using  tobacco. 
After  a  time  we  went  to  another  out-station  seventy 
miles  away,  where  were  two  helpers  who  had  both 
been  hard  smokers.  We  found  that  one  of  them  had 
broken  square  oft',  and  the  other  took  a  pipe  only 
occasionally,  lor  manners  sake.  Now,  the  best  of  this 
is,  that  the  whole  change  has  come  about  without 
any  ett'ort  on  our  part,  except  a  little  prayer  and  a 
few  words  spoken  by  Mrs.  Walker. 

We  received  19  persons  to  the  church.  We  were 
gone  over  four  months,  and,  after  the  first  10  days, 
did  not  taste  fresh  beef.  Still  we  managed  to  live 
fairly  well;  but  when  we  got  back  to  this  place, 
some  things  did  taste  wonderfully  nice.  Here  at 
Foochow  there  is  a  European  community,  and 
hence  there  has  grown  up  a  market  in  which  abun- 
dance of  good  food  can  be  bought. 

Great  changes  are  coming-  over  the  world,  and 
now  and  then  wc  meet  with  things  which  remind 
us.of  it.  Thus,  Australia  used  to  be  known  merely 
as  the  site  of  an  English  penal  colony ;  now  we  have 
here  in  Foochow  a  merchant  from  Sidney,  Australia, 
who  pays  his  Chinese  employes  seven  days'  wages 
for  six  days'  work,  in  order  to  have  them  rest  on  the 
Sabbatli.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  conversing  with  a 
man  who  had  just  been  traveling  in  Australia,  and 
he  told  me  of  a  railroad  there,  where  at  the  stations 
not  a  droj)  of  liquor  could  be  bought  openly. 

In  Foochow,  the  morals  of  the  foreigners  averag-e 
better  than  they  used  to.  Years  ago,  few  had 
wives.  Household  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of 
Chinese  butlers,  who  had  rare  opportunities  tor 


!  making-  money  out  of  their  employers.    Last  year 
'  one  of  these  butlers  was   overheard   complaining 
that  so  many  of  the  foreigners  were  getting  married 
there  was  no  more  chance  of  making  money. 

During  our  inland  tour  I  saw  a  number  of  bee- 
hives, entirely  different  from  those  in  use  here. 
They  were  in  the  form  of  inverted  buckets,  but 
somewhat  larger  and  taller  than  common  water- 
j  pails.  A  round  cover  constituted  the  top;  and  if 
the  hive  should  be  exposed  to  rain,  the  top  is  further 
protected  by  oiled  paper.  A  number  of  notches  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hive,  each  just  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  single  bee,  constituted  the  entrance. 

On  oneoccasion  we  (i.  e.,  wife,  daughter  of  lOyears, 
and  self)  visited  the  home  of  two  poor  church-mem- 
bers, and  there  we  saw  a  stand  of  bees  domiciled  in 
the  drawer  of  a  table.  They  had  just  swarmed,  and 
the  new  swarm  was  clustered  on  a  small  tree  near 
by.  The  bees  were  of  a  medium  brown  coloi-,  with 
light  bands.  There  was  one  light  band  at  each 
ring  of  the  abdomen;  and  as  the  bees  were  full  of 
honey  I  could  count  not  three,  but  five  bands.  As 
our  friends  had  nothing  in  which  to  hive  the  new 
swarm,  they  were  going  to  let  it  go.  I  noticed  a 
number  of  hlatk  bees  around  the  old  stand,  and  said 
I  to  one  of  the  Chinamen,  "  What  are  these':'  another 
kind  of  bee  coming  to  rob?" 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  the  black  ones  are  the  males,  and 
!  the  yellow  ones  are  the  females." 

When  one  of  the  black  ones  came  buzzing  around 
[  me  he  said,  "  Don't  fear,  it  can't  sting." 
i      I  must  confess  I  did  not  know  that  the  diones  dif- 
I  fered  in  color  from  the  workers,  but  in  this  case 
'  they  were  almost  jet  black. 

I  SPEED  AT   WHICH  BEES   FLY. 

I  have  been  trying   to    estimate    the    speed  of 

i  bees,    by  the  sound  they  make  in  flying.    Sound  is 

I  caused  by  impulses,  or  shocks,  communicated  to  the 

I  air  by  the  sounding  body;  in  the  case  of  the  bee,  by 

the  rapid  vibrations  of  its  wings.    Now,  the  pitch  of 

a   sound   depends    upon  the    rapidity   with  which 

these  vibrations,  or  impulses,  succeed  each  other. 

j  The  pitch  of  the  bee's  hum  is  generally  just  a  little 

j  below  that  of  middle  C;   i.e.,  the  middle  note  be- 

]  twcen  the  base  and  treble  clefs,  which  is  produced 

by  about  530  vibrations  to  the  second.    The  tip  of  a 

bee's  wing  seems  to  move  vertically  about  'j  of  an 

inch;  so,  then,  .500-3  =  165  inches  per  second,  or  O'j 

miles  an  hour.    Now,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 

the  forward  motion  of  a  bee  can  be  much  more 

rapid  than  the  vertical  motion  of  his  wings. 

Again,  Avhen  a  sounding  body  is  moving  toward  a 
person,  the  effect  is  to  crowd  the  impulses,  or 
vibrations,  together,  and  so  apparently  raise  the 
pitch;  while  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  moving- 
away  from  one,  the  effect  is  to  lower  the  pitch.  The 
amount  of  change  in  the  pitch  depends  on  the 
speed  at  which  the  body  is  moving.  With  a  speed 
of  40  miles  an  hour,  the  change  would  amount  to 
one  whole  tone.  The  next  time  you  happen  to  beat 
a  depot  when  an  express  train  is  going  by  at  full 
speed,  with  the  bell  ringing,  listen,  find  you  will 
plainly  hear  the  change  of  tone  as  the  engine  passes 
by.  Now,  there  is  the  same  chanpe  of  piteh  In  a 
bee's  hum  when  lie  flies  past  one;  but  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  it  is  not  sulficient  to  indicate,  at  the 
very  most,  more  than  30  miles  an  hour,  and  probably 
not  over  15  miles.  In  one  case,  however,  where 
one  boo  was  furiously  chasing  another,  the  change 
was  more  marked,  and  seemed  to  indicate  a  speed 
of  perhaps  W  miles  an  hour.    If  a  bee  were  to  fly 
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past  at  the  rate  of  90  miles  an  hour,  the  change  in 
the  pitch  of  his  buzz  would  be  about  two  and  one- 
half  tones.  In  a  swift  rivei-,  eddies  are  formed  be- 
hind every  curve  or  projection ;  and  in  like  manner, 
where  a  train  of  cars  is  rushing-  through  the  air, 
eddies  are  formed  at  the  rear  of  each  car,  and  be- 
hind every  projection.  An  insect  in  one  of  these 
eddies  would  find  it  very  easy  to  keep  up  with  the 
car,  no  matter  how  fast  it  might  be  going. 

Again,  when  a  l^ody  is  moving  quickly  past  us,  it 
seems  to  leave  a  trail  behind  it,  because  the  impres- 
sion which  the  image  produces  in  the  eye  lasts  for 
about  one-eighth  of  a  second.  To  find  how  fast  a 
body  is  moving  past,  multiply  the  length  of  its  ap- 
parent trail  by  8,  and  it  will  give  the  number  of  feet 
per  second.  One  correspondent  in  Gleanings  states 
that  a  bee  makes  an  apparent  trail  of  three  feet; 
this  would  indicate  a  speed  of  24  feet  a  second,  or 
about  I6I3  miles  an  hour.  Now,  all  this  agrees  pretty 
well  with  the  statement  of  another  correspondent, 
who  says  that  bees,  when  carefully  timed,  are 
found  to  tiy  about  13  miles  an  hour.  I  don't  under- 
stand just  how  this  timing  by  a  watch  can  be  man- 
aged; but  I  presume  our  friend  has  found  a  way  to 
do  so;  and  if  so,  his  figures  must  be  taken  as  the 
most  accurate  and  reliable  of  all.    J.  E.  Walker. 

Foochow,  China,  May  23,  1884. 

Friend  W.,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  know 
that  even  away  off  where  you  are,  this  mat- 
ter of  reform  in  stimulants  is  gaining 
ground.  It  does  seem  as  you  say,  as  if  some 
great  changes  were  coming  over  the  world. 
May  God  help  us  to  hasten  the  work ! 


so    MANY    QUEENS    IN    THE    HIVE. 

HOW   DID  IT  COME? 

Tlf^.  S  I  was  passing  neighbor  Charles  Prattsman's 
^l>s  this  morning  he  told  me  something  was 
jPr  wrong  with  his  bees,  as  they  had  swarmed 
"•^^  out  every  day  for  a  week  or  more,  and  then 
would  go  back.  I  suggested  that  we  take  a 
look  at  them.  The  hive  has  8  frames,  with  8  boxes 
on  top,  each  holding  6  lbs.  when  full.  On  opening 
we  soon  found  a  queen-cell  which,  on  being  opened, 
let  a  beautiful  queen  escape  among  the  bees.  Next 
frame  we  found  the  "old  lady"  as  we  supposed. 
We  caged  her.  Continuing  the  search  we  found 
and  caged  three  other  queens.  While  at  work,  a 
large  swarm  settled  on  a  cedar-tree  near  by,  which 
certainly  contained  one  queen.  Mr.  P.  took  the 
swarm  down  and  put  it  at  the  front  of  the  hive, 
when  they  again  settled  on  the  cedar.  He  then  put 
them  in  a  box  and  left  them,  when  they  got  quiet. 

I  will  say,  that  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  in 
the  last  two  weeks;  was  that  the  cause  of  so  many 
queens?  We  cut  out  7  or  8  cclls,.sealed  and  nearly 
ready  to  hatch. 

Sourwood  is  in  bloom,  as  also  chestnut,  from  both 
of  which  we  would  get  a  great  deal  of  honey  and 
pollen,  if  there  were  not  so  much  rain.  Mr.  P.  gave 
me  two  of  the  queens,  and  I  have  just  placed  them 
in  nuclei,  it  being  my  first  attempt  at  such  division. 
I  will  let  you  know  the  result.  Please  let  us  know 
your  opinion  of  so  many  queens  together.  * 

J.  D.  Holt,  M.  D. 

Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  July  1, 1884. 

Friend  H.,  yoiu"  case  is  nothing  very  un- 
usual. The  bees  were  gettingready  to  swarm, 
and  perhaps  were  delayed  by  bad  weather, 


Why  the  swarm  came  back  that  went  out  is 
not  very  easy  to  tell,  but  very  likely  the  old 
queen  was  unable  to  go  with  tliem.  During 
the  swarming  senson  wc  often  tind  several 
young  queens  in  the  lave  together;  in  order 
to  save  them  I  should  divide  up  such  a  hive, 
giving  each  queen  a  frame  of  brood  and  some 
bees.  These  queens  often  make  some  of  our 
very  best. 


SOME  HINTS  IN  REGARD  TO  SHIPPING 
HONEY  TO  A  CITY  MARKET. 

FUIEND    TWICHELL    GIVES    US    SOME  VALUABLE 
SUGGESTIONS. 

AVING  inquiries  as  to  my  reason  for  discour- 
^J'  aging  the  use  of  dovetailed  section  boxes  as 
reported  in  my  address  before  the  Western 
B.  K.  A.,  I  will  briefly  explain  as  follows: 
The  best  section  box  for  all  uses  is  the 
strongest,  stitfest,  and  lightest.  Strength  is  re- 
quired, that  they  may  hold  together  well;  stiffness, 
that  they  may  not  give  at  the  corners,  and  get  out 
of  shape ;  and  lightness,  that  there  may  be  no  more 
wood  than  necessary,  sold  for  honey.  My  experi- 
ence in  having  comb  honey  overhauled  on  its  ar- 
rival is,  that  the  best-conditioned  crates  are  always 
those  containing  the  strongest  and  stiftost  section 
boxes,  which  have  protected  the  combs  against  the 
jarring  of  the  crates  in  handling.  I  don't  wish  to  be 
understood  as  deprecating  the  use  of  dovetailed 
boxes  more  than  any  other  kind  that  haven't  good 
stiff  corners. 

As  an  additional  means  of  stiffness  and  security 
to  the  combs,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  use  of  glass, 
firmly  fastened  on  each  side  of  the  section,  and  fit- 
ting as  closely  as  possible  to  the  inside  of  the  box. 
It  is  better  that  the  insidfe  corners  of  the  pieces 
forming  the  box  be  rabbeted  so  as  to  make  a  shoul- 
der for  the  glass  to  fit  in.  This  forms  at  oi?ce  a  stiff, 
solid,  and  tight  box  in  which  the  honey  will  stand 
any  ordinary  handling,  and  carry  safely  by  freight 
any  distance.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
shipping  trade,  and  I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind 
to  decline  shipments  of  honey  put  up  in  any  other 
way.  If  some  of  my  shippers  could  see  the  amount 
of  work  and  worrj%  and  mixed-up  messes  that  they 
have  occasioned  me,  not  to  mention  the  loss  to 
themselves,  they  would  certainly  institute  a  general 
reform  in  the  manner  of  preparing  and  packing 
their  honey.  Out  of  nearly  1000  packages  of  honey 
prepared  in  the  manner  suggested  above,  and  pack- 
ed in  crates  of  not  over  35  lbs.,  with  good  hand- 
holds cut  in  the  ends,  there  has  not  been  100  lbs.  loss 
to  the  shippers;  while  on  the  contrary,  out  of 
the  samt!  quantity  received  in  other  shapes,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  after  having  done  all  I  possibly 
could  to  save  it,  there  was  still  an  average  loss  of 
not  less  than  10  per  cent.  For  the  immediate  home 
trade  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference;  but  for 
shipping  it  must  be  made  secure  against  the  rough 
handling  in  transit. 

While  on  this  subject  there  is  one  other  sugges- 
tion I  would  make;  that  with  regard  to  color.  No 
comb  honey  that  is  dark,  no  matter  what  the  quality 
or  flavor  or  condition,  will  sell  as  well  as  the  white, 
and  it  will  always  hang  as  a  drug  on  the  market, 
and  finally  be  forced  off  at  a  sacrifice,  or  thrown  in 
to  make  a  bargain.  This  honey,  though,  if  extract- 
ed, would  sell  very  vpadily  at  f  to  8  cents,  and  the 
wax  at  33  to  30,  and  really  net  nioi'e,  in  a  shorter 
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time,  than  if  shipped  in  the  comb.  But  choice  white 
comb  in  good  condition  will  alwaj-s  tind  a  I'eady 
market  at  this  place,  and  bring  a  I'air  price.  The 
3-lb.  sections  will  be  the  favorite  by  about  'i  major- 
ity; 1-lb.  will  follow  closely  at  about  1  cent  advance 
over  the  price  of  ;Mbs.,  and  a  few  \i-\h.  sections  may 
be  sold  at  still  1  or  3  cents  advance.  The  H-lbs.  need 
not  be  g-lassed  to  carry  safely.  Larger  sections  than 
2-lb.  should  never  be  sent  to  the  market. 

Jerome  Twicheli,. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July,  1884. 

Eriend  T.,  you  do  not  mention  onc-plecc 
sections,  but  I  presume  you  would  include 
them  under  your  remarks  in  regard  to  dove- 
tailed sections.  1  presume  one-piece  y*«(7c(Z 
sections  might  answer  a  better  purpose ;  but 
if  I  understand  yon,  you  would  have  the 
wood  a  little  heavier  than  we  ordinarily 
make  it.  It  seems  to  me  good  strong  crates, 
such  as  we  furnish,  ought  to  be  sutlicient  to 
keep  one-piece  sections  in  good  onh'r  ;  but  I 
notice  it  makes  (luite  a  ditference  when  the 
honey  is  fastened  to  the  wood  clear  around. 
We  liave  luid  some  brought  in  this  season 
where  the  cake  of  honey  swung  from  the 
top-bar  almost  like  a  pendulum,  and  of 
course  such  would  not  be  fit  to  ship.  The 
combined  crate  and  shipping-case  seems  to 
answer  well,  for  the  honey  is  sent  off  in  these 
just  as  it  is  lifted  from  the  hives,  witliout 
breaking  the  attachments  the  bees  make,  or 
lifting  out  a  single  section  until  it  is  removed 
from  the  crate  by  the  retailer.  I  believe  tliese 
have  shipped  well  almost  invariably.  Who 
can  tell  us  more  about  it,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
most  vital  importance V 


WHAT     SHALL     WE     DO     WITH     THE 
ANTS  ? 


PYRETHRUM    FOUND  TO    BE   A   SUCCESS. 

SEE  in  last  issue  of  Gleanings  that  some  of  the 
friends  are  having  trouble  with  the  ants,  as 
well  as  bees.  Two  years  ago  we  had  the  ants 
make  a  run  on  our  bank  of  honey.  We  found 
a  train  of  those  half-sized  red  ants  leading  from 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  the  top,  through  a  room, 
over  carpet,  and  across  another  room  to  the  honey- 
shelves,  at  least  fifty  abreast.  I  tried  to  get  them 
to  eat  "  rough  on  rats,"  but  they  would  not  bite,  to 
do  any  good.  So  I  happened  to  have  a  tin  box  of 
Persian  insect  powder  (I  suppose  it  is  made  of 
pyrethrum).  The  lid  of  the  box  was  punched  full 
of  small  holes,  so  as  to  form  a  dredger,  and  I 
sprinkled  them  with  this  powder  from  one  end  of 
the  train  to  the  other,  and  also  on  the  shelves,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  there  wasn't  an  ant  to  be  seen 
on  the  track  in  hunt  of  honey. 

I  have  since  used  it  in  our  pantry  for  the  same 
purpose,  with  the  same  success.  You  can  tell  your 
readers  that  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  success- 
fully dispose  of  them,  and  on  short  notice,  and  no 
danger. 

Bees  are  doing  only  moderately,  not  so  well  as 
last  year.    Very  few  fire-flies.  Jos.  C.  Deem. 

Knightstown,  Ind.,  July  7,  1884. 

another  remedy. 
In  July  Gleanings,  page  456,  E.  I).  Howells  makes 
the  very  pertinent  remark,  "  How  t»  drive  the  small 
black  ant  from  the  honey-room,  and  keep  them  out." 
We  have  in  our  village  an  ancient  bee-keeper,  far 
f}-om  bping  practical  under  the  newdispenpation  of 


apiculture,  nevertheless  possessed  of  an  occasional 
characteristic  idea.  His  modus  operandi  is  as  fol- 
lows: Purchase  a  very  large  sponge;  fill  the  same 
with  diluted  honej-  or  sweetened  water;  put  the 
same  in  the  honey-room  or  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  colony  annoyed  by  ants  (I  should  fear 
i-obbing  would  result),  and  as  soon  as  the  sponge  is 
filled  with  said  nuisances  (ancient  declares  they  will 
readily  occupy  every  available  part  of  the  sponge), 
submerge  the  sponge  for  a  brief  time  in  boiling 
water;  remove  it,  .iar  outthe  ants,  and  repeat  when 
necessary.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  its 
practicability  X 

Springville,  N.  V.,  July  7,  1881. 


VENTILATION"     IN      HOT      WEATHER. 

ITS   RELATION    TO    HONEY-GATHERING,  ETC. 

HILE  your  advanced  classes  are  busy  with 
'l\f\i''  the  important  problems  of  reversible 
frames,  artificial  fei-tilization  of  queens, 
keeping  queens  out  of  the  upper  chamber, 
etc.,  I  am  away  back  at  first  principles. 
The  hot  weather  has  brought  up  anew  the  subject 
of  ventilation.  My  entrances  were  all  eight  inches 
by  three-eighths;  but  as  too  many  bees  lounged  on 
the  alighting-boards,  I  concluded  that  more  air  was 
needed,  and  raised  the  front  end  of  the  hives  one- 
fourth  inch.  The  weather  growing  hotter,  there 
was  an  increasing  number  of  bees  on  the  alighting- 
boards,  and  I  therefore  propped  the  hives  still 
higher— half  an  inch.  This  not  seeming  to  be  effect- 
ual, I  took  out  the  props  from  the  back  ends,  thus 
giving  a  clear  sweep  of  half  an  inch  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air, -the  whole  width  of  the  hive  in  front  and 
rear.  I  even  doubt  now  if  there  is  free  enough  ven- 
tilation, as,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  too  many  bees 
are  on  the  alighting-board,  and  there  is  too  big  a 
roaring,  caused  by  the  fanning  of  the  bees.  How 
are  we  to  know  when  the  ventilation  is  free  enough? 
If  we  adopt  as  a  principle,  that  no  bee  has  any  busi- 
ness on  the  alighting-board,  except  the  sentinels, 
my  ventilation  is  still  insufficient.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  I  am  careful  to  place  planks  against 
each  hive  to  keep  off  the  dii-ect  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
grapevine  .«hade,  which  you  recommend  in  A  B  C, 
to  be  of  any  service  in  our  latitude,  would  have  to 
be  about  30  feet  high— our  sun  in  summer  being  so 
nearly  vertical.  Our  vines  and  trellis  would  have 
to  range  north  and  south ;  so  arranged,  they  would  be 
an  excellent  protection,  except  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  say  for  two  hours.  Do  you  know  any  objection 
to  having  hives  open  at  rear  as  well  as  front?  Of 
course,  there  is  greater  danger  of  bees  .bumping 
against  one  as  he  walks  among  them,  but  I  mean 
any  other  objection.  I  have  thought  seriously  of 
propping  up  the  whole  hive  by  a  block  at  each  cor- 
ner. Would  it  be  unwise  to  do  so?  Beginner. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Eriend  B.,  it  is  a  fact,  that  we  can  many 
times  get  the  bees  tojgo  in  and  go  to  work, 
by  simply  giving  more  air  through  the  hives; 
and  whe're  the  colony  is  very  strong,  and 
thev  persist  in  lying  out,  1  should  try  to  do 
I  it.  '  If,  however^  they  simply  cluster  over 
1  the  outside  of  the  hive  dining  an  unusually 
sultrv  afternoon,  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  go  over  a  large  apiary  and  change 
the  ventilation.  Within  2t  bonis  tlie  weather 
may  be  so  cool  tiiat  this  extra  draft  of  air 
woidd  nearly  stop  cond'-l>'dlding,  and  pe}% 
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haps  hinder  brood-rearing;  therefore  I  would 
endeavor  to  arrange  the  ventilation  so  as  to 
average  as  nearly  right  as  we  can  conve- 
niently. Of  course,  a  powerful  colony  needs 
a  larger  entrance  tlian  one  of  moderate 
strength.  There  is  no  objection  to  an  en- 
trance both  front  and  rear,  so  far  as  I  know, 
unless  it  is  too  much  air  during  cool  nights, 
and  the  difficulty  you  speak  of.  As  the  bees, 
sooner  or  later,  settle  down  on  either  the 
one  or  the  other  entrance,  I  do  not  believe 
they  thus  ])refer  two  entrances.  Adam 
Grimm  thought  once  he  secured  larger  re- 
sults in  comb  honey  with  hives  where  the 
bottom-board  was  entirely  removed,  tlian  he 
did  with  the  usual  entrance.  Now,  this 
may  be  the  case  during  a  very  severe  pro- 
tracted term  of  hot  days ;  while  other  sea- 
sons, as  they  average,  it  would  have  the  op- 
posite effect.  Experiment  for  a  locality,  and 
climate,  and  you  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  able 
to  decide  just  about  the  size  of  entrance  that 
gives  the  best  results.  A  hive  made  of  single 
boards,  like  tlie  Simplicity,  would  need  more 
ventilation,  to  stand  right  in  the  sun,  than 
double-walled  hives  like  the  chaff  hives.  If 
you  will  look  in  the  A  B  C  book  you  will  see 
that  we  train  the  grapevines  so  their  broad 
leaves  extend  pretty  well  over  the  whole  top 
of  the  hive,  and  I  think  the  grapevines  could 
be  trained,  even  in  yoiu-  locality,  so  as  to 
meet  all  requirements. 


HOW  TO  INTRODUCE  A  QUEEN 
SAFELY. 

A   CAGED   FKAME  OF  BROOD. 

fHE  safe  introduction  of  queens  Is  a  subject 
upon  which  much  has  been  wi-itten,  and 
many  plans  have  been  devised  to  accom- 
plish that  object,  all  of  which  sometimes  fail 
to  bring  about  the  desired  results.  After  us- 
ing all  the  plans  known  up  to  1874,  and  failing  with 
them,  I  ne.\t  adopted  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Peet  plan.orPeet  introducing-eage ;  and  after  using 
it  a  year  with  entire  success,  I  wrote  to  the  bee- 
papers  regarding  it,  telling  how  to  make  the  cages, 
etc.;  and  the  success  of  the  plan  in  later  years,  has 
proven  that  said  plan  was  better  than  any  previous- 
ly adopted.  But  after  a  little  I  occasionally  lost  a 
queen  by  this  plan.  Especially  do  I  find  that  the 
worker-bees  which  come  with  the  queen  (when  pro- 
curing a  queen  from  a  distance)  add  much  to  the 
liability  of  a  loss  of  the  queen,  for  the  bees  of  the 
colony  to  Avhich  the  queen  is  to  be  introduced  are 
more  hostile  toward  these  bees  than  they  arc  toward 
the  queen,  often  causing  a  fight  between  them  when 
they  first  come  together,  thus  endangering  the 
(jucen.  When  using  said  method  of  introduction,  I 
always  disposed  of  the  workers  which  came  with 
the  queen,  after  which  I  was  generally  sure  of  suc- 
cess, yet  not  always.  AVhcn  a  loss  did  occur  it  was 
(}uite  apt  to  fall  on  a  valuable  queen  coming  a  long 
distance,  so  that  the  loss  was  more  keenly  felt.  De- 
siring a  plan  that  I  know  would  never  fail,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  queen  was  worth  $.50  or  a  virgin 
queen  not  worth  10  cents,  I  began  to  look  about  for 
such  a  plan.  That  a  queen  could  be  let  loose  on 
frames  of  hatching  brood  with  a  certainty  of  suc- 
cess, providing  the  brood  did  not  get  chilled,  or 
some  hole  was  left  so  the  queen  could  crawl  out  and 


die,  set  me  to  thinking  that  if  a  frame  could  be  made 
that  would  go  in  the  hive,  into  which  a  frame  of 
hatching  brood  could  be  slipped,  that  I  would  have 
the  tluug  complete,  for  the  heat  from  the  hive 
would  keep  the  brood  from  chilling.  Accordingly  I 
got  out  two  pieces  of  wood,  ?a  inch  larger  than  my 
frame  was  deep,  by  3  inches  wide,  and  3-16  thick. 
Onto  these  pieces  I  nailed  a  strip  of  wire  cloth  long 
enough  to  go  clear  around,  except  the  top.  This 
wire  cloth  was  wide  enough  so  that  the  space  be- 
tween the  pieces  was  ^s  inch  moi-e  than  the  outside 
width  or  length  to  my  frame.  In  the  center  of  the 
upper  end  of  each  of  the  two  wooden  pieces  I  made 
a  mortise  the  exact  size  of  the  top-bar  to  the  frame, 
while  a  cover  was  made  attachable  to  the  cage, 
which  would  closely  cover  the  top,  when  it  could  be 
tightly  secured.  Into  this  cage  I  could  slip  a  frame 
of  hatching  brood,  let  out  my  queen  and  the  few 
bees  that  came  with  her,  secure  the  cover,  and  hang 
the  whole  in  the  center  of  a  colony  of  bees,  the  cage 
taking  the  place  of  two  frames.  Of  course,  the 
frame  of  hatching  brood  should  have  a  little  honey 
along  the  top-bar  as  feed  for  the  bees  while  they  are 
thus  confined,  as  the  bees  from  the  colony  will  sel- 
dom feed  them.  I  now  leave  the  cage  for  5  or  6 
days,  by  which  time  the  cage  will  be  filled  with  bees, 
if  a  right  choice  was  made  when  secui-ing  the  frame 
of  hatching  brood.  The  cage  is  now  taken  to  a  hive 
standing  where  we  wish  our  new  colony  to  stand 
(for  a  new  colony  it  will  soon  become),  when  the 
cage  is  to  be  hung  in  the  hive,  and  the  cover  re- 
moved. Next,  lift  out  the  frame  of  bees  and  brood, 
upon  which  you  will  see  the  queen,  for  by  this  time 
she  has  become  the  adopted  mother  of  the  little 
colony,  and  filled  the  cells  with  eggs.  Set  the  frame 
in  the  hive  together  with  one  of  honey,  and  move 
up  the  division-board  to  suit  their  wants,  and  the 
work  is  done  without  the  least  possible  chance  of  a 
loss.  If  you  wish  to  build  them  up  to  a  full  colony, 
give  another  frame  of  hatching-brood  in  a  few  days, 
and  in  a  week  or  so  a  second,  when,  by  the  end  of  a 
month,  you  will  have  as  good  a  colony  as  any  in  the 
yard.  I  have  now  used  the  above  plan  for  two 
years,  and  can  say  that  I  have  at  last  found  one 
plan  to  introduce  a  queen  which  will  always  prove  a 
success,  even  with  those  having  but  little  experi- 
ence. Those  having  a  lamp  nursery  can  hang  the 
cage  in  that  instead  of  a  hive  of  bees,  if  they  pre- 
fer, as  the  result  will  be  the  same  if  the  heat  in  the 
nursery  can  be  fully  controlled. 

G.  M.  D(JOLITTLE. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1884. 

Friend  1).,  the  above  arrangement  has 
been  used,  off  and  on,  for  a  good  many 
years.  After  your  mention  of  it  in  the  .1.  i>. 
/.,  some  time  ago,  we  had  several  orders  for 
them,  and  we  have  kept  a  few  in  stock,  al- 
though we  have  never  a<lvertised  them.  As 
you  have  called  attention  to  the  matter,  I 
think  we  will  have  an  engraving  made. 
The  only  objection  I  should  have  to  the 
l)lan  is,  that  it  is  a  good  deal  of  machinery 
for  introducing  a  queen.  I  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  queen  to  lay  very 
much,  miless  the  workers  that  go  out  of  tlie 
hive  every  day  could  liave  access  to  the  cells 
where  she  deposits  her  eggs.  Although  I 
have  never  known  a  failure  with  this  plan, 
1  am  a  little  inclined  to  think  that  cross  hy- 
brids might,  during  a  dearth  of  honey,  take 
exceptions  to  a  queen  introduced  even  in 
this  way. 


He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faitlil'ul  also  in  much.— Lukk  16;  10. 


MYSELF  AND  MY  NEIGHBOBS. 

If  an  J- of  you  lack  wisdom,  lot  liitn  sisk  r,f  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  anrl  upbraideth  not; 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.— James  1:5. 

'ONEY  from  basswood  has  about  slop- 
ped, or,  at  least,  it  does  not  come  to 
amount  to  much  of  any  thing.  Early 
in  the  morning  there  is  (piito  a  roar  of 
bees  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  it 
is  over.  I  presume  the  reason  is,  that  such 
a  very  large  force  in  one  locality,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  visit  all  the  "blossoms, 
and  exhaust  all  the  Held,  very  mnch  as  an 
ordinary  apiary  exhausts  a  ten-aci-e  held  of 
buckwheat  in  a  few  hours  in  the  morning. 
Another  cause  is,  I  presume,  that  so  many 
of  the  trees  have  been  cut  down  for  sectious. 
At  any  rate,  robbing  has  commenced  ;  our 
bees  are  coming  into  the  wax-room,  and 
around  the  factory.  One  colony  was  used 
up  entirely,  simply  because  it  did  not  have 
the  right 'kind  of  entrance;  and  while  I 
think  of  it,  I  do  not  know  of  any  better 
kind  of  entrance  for  Simplicity  liives  than 
the  entrance-blocks,  or  alighting-boards,  to 
regulate  the  size  of  entrances  by  sliding  the 
hive  backward  or  forward. 

There  is  something  sad  about  this  closing 
up  of  the  honey  season.  The  bees  get  cross 
and  (luarrelsome  and  thievish  and  greedy, 
and  it  does  not  seem  as  if  they  were  the 
same  little  chaps  that  were  so  peaceable  and 
merry,  onl^  a  week  or  two  ago.  Now,  little 
friends,  it  is  not  altogether  the  bees  that 
get  out  of  sorts  when  honey  stops  coming. 
From  the  complaints  in  the  letters  to-day, 
it  seems  as  though  there  were  a  great  many 


who  are  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  ;  and, 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  am  one  of  that  class 
too.  Why,  it  s^ems  as  if  we  never  had  so 
many  trving  cases  as  we  have  had  this  after- 

j  noon  from  that  purple  basket.  Uur  good 
neighbor  Henry  Palmer,  who  lives  right 
near  by,  right  in  Michigan,  sent  us  a  little 
bit  of  an  order  a  week  ago.  I  had  not  heard 
from  him  for  a  while,  and  I  was  really  glad 
to  receive  just  that  little  bit  of  a  letter  to  let 
us  know  he  was  still  a  bee-keeper.  Among 
other  things,  he  wanted  some  If-inch  wire 
nails.  AVhen  he  got  them  he  said  they  were 
not  right— they  were  only  U  inch,  and  that, 
as  he  wanted  them  badly,  he  came  pretty 
near  getting  mad  about  it.  It  was  about 
the  Fourth  of  July  when  the  order  came, 
and  not  many  of  the  clerks  were  at  woi-k ; 
but  I  told  one  of  them  to  be  sure  to  send 
him  the  right  nails  by  the  next   express. 

;  Thev  did  so ;  but  to-day  he  says  we  have 
gone  and  sent  H  ((qain,  and  that  he^does  not 
see  any  excuse  for  such  blundering.  This 
time  he  tells  us  that  the  printed  wrapper 
called  for  the  right  kind,  but  that  the  con- 
tents   did  not  agree.    Oh  dear!    oh   dear! 

j  Mrs.  C,  who  has  charge  of  the  sample-room, 
was  sick  a  day  or  two,  and  some  of  her  girls 
went  and  did  up  a  lot  of  U-inch  nails,  and 
put  them  in  papers  labeled  If.  Another 
man,  who  is  in  a  great  iuirry,  and  losing  his 
honey-crop,  got  a  short  arm  for  his  extractor, 
when  he  w  anted  a  long  one  ;  a  third  pleads 
piteonsly  for  us  to  hurry  up  his  order;  but 
we  can  not  find  such  an  order,  or  any  tiace 
of  it.  In  fact,  our  orders  are  all  tilled,  and 
we  are  hungry  for  more.  And  this  last  ob- 
servation reminds  me  that  some  of  the  hands 
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whom  I  had  decided  to  keep  if  I  could,  be- 
cause they  needed  work  badly,  liavinj?  but 
little  to  do  have  got  into  mischievous  ways. 
You  know  what  .Satan  always  linds  for  iiile 
boys  and. gills  to  do.  .'vnd,  by  the  way,  I 
liave  been  studying,  and  i)iayiug  as  well, 
over  this  problem  of  finding  something  use-  i 
f  ul  for  those  to  do  who  depend  upon  me  for  I 
tlie  means  of  getting  a  livelihood.  ^V'liat 
shall  we  do  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the 
great  roar  of  swarming  time  is  past  V  Make 
up  goods  for  another  season  ?  We  might, 
dear  friends,  but  it  takes  a  mint  of  money  to 
keep  every  thing  going  at  full  blast,  so  long- 
before  the  goods  are  going  to  be  wanted. 

There  is  one  kind  of  work'that  makes  me 
feel  happy  every  time  I  think  of  it ;  but  it  is 
with  sadness  I  aui  compelled  to  realize  that 
but  very  few,  comparatively,  love  the  work. 
Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  work  is  I  am 
talking  about?  I  mean  working  in  the 
ground,  raising  garden  stuff,  fruits  and  ber- 
ries, and  doing  it  intelligently.  I  wonder  if 
any  of  you  want  to  know  what  to  do  along 
in  these  July  days.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
making  work  pleasant.  Did  you  ever  realize 
it?  God  has  ulessed  my  efforts  here  in  the 
factory,  in  trying  to  make  work  interestiug 
to  the  boys  and  girls,  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds who  will  work  here  for  me  in  the  fac- 
tory, when  they  would  work  hardly  any- 
where else.  You  might  ride  miles  iiere  in 
Medina  County  to  find  a  good  giil  to  do  house- 
work ;  but  they  will  come  to  work  here  in 
our  wax-room,  or  even  in  oiir  kitchen,  and 
they  will  wash  and  bake  and  iron  and 
stew,  and  wait  on  the  table  in  the  lunch- 
room, and  like  to  do  it  too.  And  wliy,  do 
you  suppose?  There  are  three  reasons  that  I 
think  of ;  one  is,  that  we  have  a  pleasant, 
good-natured  lot  of  people  around  here,  and 
almost  everybody  likes  to  see  us  all  so  busy. 
Another  thing,  inost  of  our  rooms  and  tools 
are  pleasant  to  work  in  and  witii.  Another 
and  greater  reason  is,  I  think,  that  here 
there  is  no  aristocracy.  Only  one  thing 
places  one  hand  above  another,  and  that  is 
skill  and  fidelity;  and  every  one  lias  the 
privilege  of  raising  himself  here  if  he  pleases; 
in  fact,  I  think  most  of  them  know  that  1  re- 
joice at  the  opportunity  of  rewarding  intel- 
ligence and  energy,  in  almost  any  depart- 
ment of  our  business.  JSow,  if  I  could 
teach  these  young  people  who  come  here, 
how  to  work  at  home  in  the  same  way  they 
work  here,  what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  I 
We  do  teach  a  great  many  of  them  bee  cul- 
ture, and  they  succeed  at  home  with  it  after 
they  leave  here.  But  in  most  localities  we 
have  to  wait  agood  while  for  an  income  from 
bees.  It  comes  only  at  certain  seasons  ;  and 
besides,  I  should  be  afraid  to  advise  every- 
body to  spend  all  their  time  in  bee  culture  ; 
in  fact,  I  could  not  do  it.  Now,  in  tilling 
the  soil  and  raising  the  necessaries  of  life, 
there  is  no  danger.  When  you  become  expert 
in  making  seeds  grow,  and  raising  large 
crops  of  any  thing  wanted  from  day  to  day, 
you  are  independent,  no  matter  where  you 
are.  Why  do  not  more  people  love  garden- 
ing? I  liave  watched  and  studied  into  the 
matter,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  it  was  be- 
cause their  gardens  were  uninviting,  and  the 
labor  to  be  done  in  them  was  fatiguing,  and 


mostly  but  poorly  remunerative.  Take  a 
peep  at  the  market  gardens  near  the  cities. 
Who  would  not  like  to  turn  in  and  help? 
What  boy  is  there,  or  girl  either,  who  does 
not  delight  to  pick  peas  and  strawberries, 
wlien  they  are  large  and  line,  and  it  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  to  hll  a  basket  ?  We  al- 
most all  of  us  love  to  do  work  when  the  work 
succeeds,  and  a  bountiful  crop  rewards  mir 
labors.  x\nother  large  class  of  people  are 
willing  to  work,  and  love  work,  if  they  only 
knew  just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  They 
want  some  kind  friend  or  teacher,  as  it  were, 
to  guide  them  safely,  and  to  help  them  to 
avoid  mistakes— one  in  whom  they  have  con- 
tidence,  and  in  whom  they  can  put  their 
trust.  Did  you  ever  know,  my  friends,  how 
full  of  wants  I  am  ?  It  seems  to  me  tliere 
never  was  a  human  being  who  wanted  so 
many  things  as  I  do.  I  want  better  helpers 
than  the  world  furnishes;  I  want  wisdom 
and  understanding ;  I  want  skill ;  I  want 
dexterity  ;  I  want  accuracy  ;  I  want  infalli- 
bility. I  believe  it  is  right  to  want  all  these 
too,  for  God  knows  I  do  not  want  them  for 
selfish  purposes  or  selfish  ends.  I  want  them 
that  I  may  help  humanity  ;  that  I  may  help 
you,  my  friends.  1  want  about  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent people  to  take  charge  of  the  different 
departments  of  our  work ;  to  look  after  the 
boys  and  girls  ;  to  cheer  them  up  in  their  ef- 
forts to  be  not  weary  in  well  doing,  and  to 
teach  godliness  and  righteousness. 

Just  now  I  want  a  market  gardener  to 
direct  us  in  working  our  eight  or  ten  acres 
of  ground.  You  might  be  apt  to  think  this 
is  an  advertisement  for  a  man  ;  but  when  I 
tell  you  what  I  should  want  embodied  in  one 
single  human  being,  perhaps  you  will  think 
I  shall  have  to  want. 

I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  city  that  I  want- 
ed a  man  who  did  not  drink,  swear,  nor  use 
to))acco.  After  that  I  told  him  I  wanted 
him  to  love  children,  and  then,  besides,  I 
wanted  a  man  who  is  educated  in  every 
thing  that  pertains  to  the  business  of  raising 
fruits  and  vegetables ;  one  who  knows  all 
about  underdrainingand irrigation;  one  who 
was  sutliciently "conversant  with  manures  to 
tell  me  just  what  to  buy,  and  not  waste  my 
money  ;  one  who  won't  make  the  blunder  of 
doing  hard  and  laborious  work  with  his 
hands  when  it  might  be  easily  done  with 
horses ;  one  who  knows  all  about  getting 
the  l)est  seeds  that  are  to  be  had  in  the 
world,  and  who  is  so  familiar  with  garden 
seeds  that  he  knows  just  when  to  plant  them, 
and  how  to  make  them  do  their  very  best ; 
one  who  could  tell  us  the  very  best' way  to 
utilize  not  only  the  manure  from  our  stables, 
but  all  accianulalions  of  filth  of  every  de- 
scription, and  how  to  work  it  with  the  least 
labor  into  plant-food;  one  who  would  not 
make  the  common  mistake  of  doing  work 
with  his  own  hands  that  a  child  ten  years 
old  could  do  just  as  well,  or  even  quicker, 
witli  his  nimole  Ihigers  and  bright  young  in- 
tellect ;  one  who  would  he  capable  of  teach- 
ing children  accuracy  ;  t>ne  who  would  not 
overwork  their  powers  of  body  or  mind 
either,  but  would  keep  constantly  in  mind 
that  his  business  is  to  love  (Jod  and 
his  fellow -men  above  every  thing  else  in 
tliis  world.    Then  I  should  want  this  man 
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to  love  his  business— to  be  an  enthusiast,  as 
it  were ;  I  should  want  him  to  work  as  hard 
for  me  and  mv  boys  and  girls  as  if  it  were 
all  his  own.  'I  mislit  want  this  latter,  but 
I  do  not  believe  I  should  expect  to  lind  it 
here  in  this  world.  I  should  want  to  have 
him  have  a  faculty  of  making  all  the  opera- 
tions of  gardening  and  seed-growing  so  fas- 
cinating that  every  boy  and  girl  would  be 
found  as  anxious  to  worlc  for  him  as  they 
are  for  me. 

Now,  dear  friends,  I  have  no  expectation 
of  finding  such  a  man  anywhere  in  this  world 
—no,  not  any  thing  near  to  it ;  but  I  do  ex- 
pect nearly  all  the  above  qualities  could  be 
found  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  and  I  expect 
God  will  help  me  to  find  them.  May  be  I 
shall  be  able  to  find  them  all  here.  I  have 
already  found  a  good  many  who  rejoice  my 
heart  "by  showing  great  "promise,  and  by 
taking  important  positions  in  different 
departments  now  in  our  work.  But  the  great 
need,  after  all,  is  for  a  wise  and  kind  and 
God-fearing  leader.  So  you  see,  when  we 
get  right  down  to  it,  the  one  great  pressing 
want  is  for  a  better  man  in  my  place,  or,  if 
you  choose,  a  developing  and  growing  and 
enlarging  of  my  own  heart  and  soul.  I  feel 
encouraged  to  work  and  pray  ;  for  have  we 
not  the  promise,  dear  friends,— 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  p-iven  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you?— 
Matt.  T  :  7. 


MRS.     HARRISON     TELLS     US    ABOUT 
THE    BEES    IN    PEORIA. 

SOIIE    OP    THE    ANTICS     THE     SWARMS    HAVE    BEEN 
CUTTING  UP. 

tHILDREN,  you  have  all  heard  of  the  robber- 
bees,  haven't  you?  But  did  you  ever  know  of 
their  stealing  any  thing:  but  honey?  I  have; 
they  stole  a  bird's  house  that  is  up  in  a  tree, 
and  are  filling  it  with  honey  as  fast  as  they 
can.  Kather  romantic  dwelling-place,  up  in  the  top 
of  a  high  tree,  in  a  miniature  cottage,  with  make- 
believe  windows  and  chimneys,  and  doors,  with  a 
real  portico.  The  owner  of  the  bird-house  says  I 
had  better  "  look  a  leetle  out,  since  he  has  gone  into 
the  bee-business." 

Bees  ai-e  cutting  up  all  sorts  of  antics  in  our  city, 
and  the  police  are  arresting  them  for  disorderly 
conduct  almost  every  day.  They  arrayed  the  Sol- 
diers' Monument  in  mourning,  and  made  the  eagle 
on  top  of  the  shaft  look  quite  natural.  A  number 
of  swarms  have  clustered  in  the  trees  of  the  court- 
house square,  and  paid  not  a  bit  of  attention  to  the 
placards,  "Do  not  step  on  the  grass."  Some  have 
been  bold  enough  to  cluster  near  the  City  Hall,  and 
the  calaboose  is  under  it. 

I'm  sorry  to  tell  this  on  the  bees,  for  I'm  afraid 
they  are  not  just  right  on  the  temperance  question. 
As  the  band  was  niarching  up  the  street  this 
Fourth-of-July  morning,  playing  national  airs,  a 
large  swarm  clustered  on  a  green  tree  that  was 
fastened  in  front  of  a  saloon,  for  a  decoration. 
Now,  boys  and  girls,  here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  use 
your  musical  powers  for  a  practical  purpose.  In- 
stead of  rattling  on  the  frying-pan  with  a  key,  to 
settle  a  swarm,  get  out  your  violins,  accordeons, 
jews-harps,  etc.,  and  play  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy. 
Peoria,  111.  Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 


THE    FAULKNER     CHILDREN    AND 
THEIR    BEES. 

HONEY  FROM  THVME. 

tHEN  my  brother  Shirley  robs  his  bees  I  gO 
out  and  help  him.  He  has  five  hives.  The 
first  hive  that  he  rolibed  had  some  very 
fine  honey  in  it.  Does  thyme  make  bitter 
honey?  Here  is  the  flower  of  a  sensitive 
plant.  E.  K.  Faulkner,  age  11. 

Bayou  Current,  La.,  June  13, 1884. 
I  did  not  know  that  the  honey  from  the 
thvme  was  bitter.  The  celebrated  honey 
of  "Mt.  Ilymettus  is  said  to  have  been  gath- 
ered from  a  species  of  mountain  thyme,  so 
it  ought  to  be  good. 

HOW     THEY     GOT     THE     SWARM     DOWN     FROM     THE 
TREE. 

I  am  a  farmer's  daughter.  I  have  five  brothers, 
and  my  oldest  brother  is  trying  to  raise  bees.  He 
started  with  one  hive,  and  now  has  five;  he  has  two 
or  three  trees  in  the  woods  to  cut,  and  1  think  he 
will  try  to  save  the  bees.  His  first  hive  never 
swarmed  till  the  first  Sunday  in  .June.  They  were 
just  leaving  the  hive,  and  he  stopped  them,  and 
then  they  went  back  to  the  hive,  and  the  next  day 
they  swarmed  on  a  tree  close  to  the  little  yai-d  that 
he  has  his  bees  in.  He  could  not  get  any  one  to. 
help  him,  so  papa  helped  him.  The  next  morning 
they  tied  one  end  of  a  pole  to  the  tree,  and  the  other 
to  the  limb  that  they  were  on,  and  then  sawed  the 
limb  off,  and  let  them  down  slowly,  and  did  not  kill 
many.  Mary  C.  Faulkner,  age  13. 

Bayou  Current,  La.,  June  13,  1884. 

THE    RUNAWAY    SWARMS. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  bees  if  they  do  sting  me  some- 
times. Brother  Shirley  has  five  hives  of  bees.  He 
has  robbed  two  this  spring;  he  did  not  get  much 
honey  out  of  one  of  them,  and  thinks  there  were 
moths  in  it.  A  great  many  swarms  have  passed 
over,  but  we  caught  only  one  of  them.  This  is  my 
first  letter.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  think  it  worth 
a  book;  but  if  you  think  it  is,  please  send  me  one. 
L.  Faulkner,  age  8. 

Bayou  Current,  La.,  June  10, 1884. 


A    TRIP    TO    THE    SEASIDE. 

MRS.   HILTON'S  TALK  TO  THE   CHILDREN. 

EAPv  CHILDREN:— As  it  is  the  season  of  pic- 
nics, I  must  tell  you  of  our  trip  to  the  ocean 
at  Point  Sal  (or  Salt  Point).  The  big  four- 
horse  wagon  was  rigged  up,  and,  after  put- 
ting in  provisions  and  bedding,  we  bundled 
in  the  babies  and  other  live  stock,  and  wended  our 
way  singing  merry  songs,  and  making  quaint  re- 
marks about  the  scenery.  Some  saw  battlemented 
terraces  on  the  hill-tops,  where  the  rains  and  sheep 
had  worn  the  earth  away  from  the  chalky  hills; 
others  saw  jack-rabbits,  cayotes,  and  quails,  and  one 
thought  he  saw  a  deer,  but  it  was  only  a  lone  cow. 
After  an  eight-hours'  ride,  liroken  only  by  a  short 
stop  for  lunch,  we  arrived  at  the  grand  old  sea.  The 
sea,  the  sea,  the  dashing  old  ehai>  that  I  like  to  see, 
sang  some. 

How  differently  the  first  sight  of  the  sea  affects 
some  people,  some  feeling  only  fear,  others  admira- 
tion, others  almost  a  feeling  of  irritation  at  the 
never-ceasing  dash  and  roar.  But  all  such  feelings 
are  moderated  after  an  hour  or  two.  When  we  had 
got  camped  for  the  night,  some  in  a  friend's  house. 
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Others  with  the  horses,  we  found  we  were  too  tired 
tor  any  thing-  but  visiting- and  bed;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing, "  Fresh  fish !  "  was  the  crj'. 

"Well,  I  declare!  if  you  haven't  been  to  the  wharf 
fishing-,  already !  Yes,  and  we  want  some  for  break- 
fast." 

So  we  rush  down  to  the  wharf  company's  disused 
cook-house,  and  got  our  breakfast  ready.  How  we 
enjoyed  the  flsh !  After  breakfast,  all  hands  must 
go  fishing;  but  as  some  of  the  little  ones  were  hard 
to  watch,  we  went  down  to  the  shore  for  sea-weed 
and  shells.  Such  merry  times  we  had!  Sometimes  a 
wave  would  bring  a  nice  piece,  and  just  show  it  to 
us,  and  then  rush  back  with  it  before  we  could  get  it, 
and  the  venturesome  ones  would  rush  after  it,  only 
to  be  driven  back  by  another  wave ;  and  such  shouts 
when  the  "waves  would  catch  them!  The  return 
was  enlivened  by  the  chatternbout  who  should  have 
some  of  the  sea-weeds  nicely  pressed,  and  how  they 
would  send  it  to  friends  back  east,  as  we  say  here. 

After  a  nice  fish  dinner,  a  bath  was  iii  order;  so 
we  went  down  toward  Seal  Rock,  and  took  a  wash 
in  the  salt  sea-waves.  Oh  it  was  so  nice  to  have  the 
big  waves  dash  over  one !  For  fear  of  under-tow, 
we  tied  a  rope  around  the  little  ones.  They  thought 
it  was  fun,  but  rather  cold.  While  there  we  heard 
a  cry  like  the  cry  of  a  woman.  We  were  told  it  was 
a  seal;  and  if  we  would  look  through  a  glass,  we 
could  see  them.  Sure  enough,  we  could  see  them 
by  the  score— some  monstrous  ones,  others  medium, 
and  others  small  and  spotted— the  babies,  I  suppose. 
We  were  told  that  the  males  were  ugly,  and  pun- 
ished their  wives,  and  made  them  cry;  so  we  did 
not  like  them  after  that— the  big  ones,  I  mean;  but 
the  others  looked  very  pretty.  Were  you  ever  near 
one?  They  are  pretty.  Their  fur  is  fine  and  glossy, 
and  they  have  pretty-shaped  heads,  and  beautiful 
eyes,  with  a  kind  of  appealing  look  to  them. 

The  next  morning  we  thought  we  should  like  some 
mussels ;  and  so,  the  tide  being  low,  we  started  off. 
About  a  mile  from  our  camp  we  found  rocks  that 
we  could  get  on  to  for  mussels.  The  mussel-gath- 
erers put  on  bathing-suits,  for  the  best  mussels 
were  on  the  edge  of  the  rocks  that  were  splashed  by 
the  waves.  When  an  extra  large  wave  dashed  over 
us  we  would  all  shout,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  as  it 
would  come  so  suddenly,  and  we  had  to  cling  to  the 
rocks  for  dear  life;  but  we  saw  some  lovely  sea-ane- 
mones, and  great  star-fish,  as  big  as  a  dinner-plate, 
and  some  not  larger  than  a  silver  dollar.  We  tried  to 
get  some  of  the  anemones;  but  when  touched  they 
would  close  around  one's  finger  in  such  an  unpleas- 
ant manner  we  decided  to  see  without  getting;  but 
we  got  lots  of  mussels  and  abalone  shells.  We  could 
not  find  any  abalones,  as  the  Chinamen  had  gath- 
ered them  all.  We  were  told  about  a  Chinaman  be- 
ing drowned  by  an  abalone.  He  tried  to  get  it  ott' 
the  rocks  with  his  fingers,  and  it  shut  down  on  his 
hand,  and  held  him  there  till  the  tide  came  up,  and 
he  was  drowned.  When  found  by  his  friends  the 
next  day,  he  was  hanging  by  his  hands. 

Those  who  dared  not  venture  after  mussels  went 
hunting  after  curiosities.  They  came  back  quite 
excited.  They  were  going  up  a  little  creek,  and 
there  before  them  was  a  half-grown  seal.  It  was 
very  much  surprised  and  so  were  they;  but  the  seal 
got  back  to  the  ocean  before  they  got  their  wits  to- 
gether enough  to  see  how  easily  they  could  have 
caught  it,  if  they  had  only  known  it  was  there.  On 
our  return  we  stopped  to  visit  a  friend,  and  the 
ehildi-en  were  delighted  by  a  lovely  spotted  fawn 


that  was  kept  as  a  pet.    We  had  enjoyed  ourselves 
so  much  we  thought  we  must  go  again  to  the  sea- 
side the  first  opportunity.  Miis.  J.  Hilton. 
Los  Alamos,  Cal.,  June  9, 1884. 


ONK  OF  THE  JUVENILES  PROPOUNDS 
A  QUESTION. 


WHY  SHOULD  NOT  THE  BOY  WHO  HAS  NEV'I 
TOBACCO  HAVE  A  SMOKER? 


HEAD  in  Gleanings  that  you  would  give  a 
^  smoker  to  any  bee-keeper  who  used  tobacco,  and 
I  would  promise  to  permanently  give  it  up,  or 
refund  the  price  of  the  smoker,  if  he  recom- 
menced. Now,  to  begin  with,  I  am  a  boy  16 
years  of  age,  and  own  a  small  apiary.  I  never  have 
had,  and  never  shall  have,  the  habit  of  using  tobac- 
co in  any  form.  Now,  in  your  estimation,  am  I  not 
entitled  to  a  smoker?  or  is  it  the  old  and  hardened 
sinner  only  who  gets  the  reward?  I  think  he  that 
never  sinned  is  equally  good,  therefore  equally  de- 
serving of  reward.  Are  you  not  of  the  same  opin- 
ion? I  shall  hardly  expect  one,  but  would  be  awful- 
ly thankful  for  a  smoker  "  all  the  same." 

Hoping  that  this  will  at  least  be  read  through,  I 
remain  Walter  E.  Gayhabt. 

Sylvania,  Ohio,  June  30, 1884. 

My  young  friend,  you  plead  your  cause 
pretty  well  for  a  boy  of  16  years.  The  ques- 
tion lias  been  raised  a  good  many  times 
since  my  offer  to  tobacco-nsers,  and  many 
older  lieads  than  yours  seem  to  be  a  good 
deal  i)U7//.lHd  over  it.  A  few  years  ago  some- 
body said  I  would  not  give  a  boy  employ- 
ment unless  he  first  got  (U-uuk  and  got  into 
jail,  and  that  I  was  actually  ])ayiug  a  pre- 
mium on  dissolute  habits  aiid  bad  Ix-liavior. 
This  same  question  is  often  raised  when  any 
reform  is  started.  If  you  will  turn  to  Luke 
15:2.>,  you  will  find  that  the  older  brother  of 
tliH  prodigal  son  was  angry  with  his  father, 
and  remonstrated  l)ecause  he  made  more  of 
the  one  wlio  liad  always  been  wrong  than  he 
did  of  the  obedient  son  who  had  stayed 
at  home  and  worked  faithfully.  He  says, 
''  Lo,  these  many  years  do  I  serve  thee,  neith- 
er transgressed  1  at  any  time  tliy  command- 
ment, and  yet  tliou  never  gavest  me  a  kid 
that  I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends." 
If  you  read  a  little  further  you  will  see  what 
liis  father  rei)lied.  Now  turn  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  same  chapter,  and  you  will  notice 
in  the  parable  that  Jesus  spoke  of  tlie  man 
who  left  his  ninety  and  nine  sheep,  and  went 
out  after  the  one  that  strayed  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Suppose  I  should  broadly  declare  I  would 
give  a  smoker  to  every  man  or  boy  wlio  nev- 
er used  tobjK'co  ;  would  any  good  be  accom- 
plished in  this  way.  even  tliough  I  expended 
a  large  amount  of  inouev  in  the  operation  V 
Do  you  see  th(^  point,  Walter  V  It  is  true,  I 
migiit  oiler  a  smoker  to  every  boy  who  would 
give  me  liis  piomise  not  to  use  it;  but  even 
then,  woidd  it  l)e  just  the  thing  lo  send  a 
smoker  totlielhoiisands\\iio]>i-obal)ly  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  tliinlv  of  doing 
such  a  tiling  V  1  have  sometimes  felt  a  little 
troubled  for  fear  some  unprincipled  or  un- 
scrupulous boy  might  begin  using  tobacco 
just  for  the  sake  of  breaking  oft',  to  get  a 
smoker;  bitt  a  little  more  reflection  assured 
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me  that  no  boy  could  be  found  who  would 
do  such  a  thing  for  tlie  small  sum  of  fifty 
cents.  The  offer  is  intended  for  lliose  who 
took  up  tobacco bef( >re  tliey  evei-  saw  (  {lean- 
ings, and  who  have  been  "  li(mestl\  thinking 
they  would  like  to  l>reak  off.  Tlie  suiolver  is 
a  little  pledge,  as  it  were,  or  an  olijcct  lesson, 
to  remind  ttiem  of  the  indmise  they  have 
made  liere  publicly  before  not  only  good  men 
and  boys,  but  good  and  resi)e('tai)le  women. 
1  certainly  woidd  not  take  a  boy  into  my  em- 
ploy whom  I  had  reason  to  think  purposely 
got  drunk  and  into  jail,  to  erdist  my  sympa- 
thies. I  can  nsually  tell  by  talking  with  any 
young  man  whether  he  is  really  penitent, 
and  honestly  desires  to  ref oi-m ;  and,  dear 
friends,  I  think  I  can  tell  i)retty  well  fixmi 
the  way  a  letter  is  written,  whether  it  comes 
from  ail  honest  heai't  or  not.  1  did  not  know 
at  first  how  the  Tobacco  (Jolumn  was  going 
to  Avork;  but  I  knew  that  I  hungered  and 
thirsted  for  a  reform  in  tobacco-using,  and  I 
remembered  God's  ])romise  ;  and  I  am  sine 
we  have  all  been  forced  to  admit  that  his 
blessing  has  followed  tlie  little  offer,  and 
that,  too,  quite  abundantly.  Do  you  not  re- 
joice to  see  the  work  going  on,  Walter  V  and 
have  you  not  saved  money  enough  to  buy  a 
great  many  smokers  by  being  brought  up  in 
such  a  way  that  you  would  probably  never 
think  of  using  tobacco  anyhow  ?  .Jesiis  said, 
after  speaking  of  the  lost'shec]),  '•  L  say  unto 
you,  that  likewise  there  shall  be  joy  in' heav- 
en over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,"  and  we 
are  laboring  for  true  penitence,  are  we  not? 


OUR  FIRST  SWTARM  OF  BEES. 


-WOMAN"   16  YEAKS 


)F  AGE. 


THINK  I  must  tell  you  and  the  friends  of 
Gleanings  of  our  first  experience  in  bee  cul- 
ture, if  you  tliinlt  it  worth  printing.  In  the 
first  place,  last  fall  we  g-ot  the  "bee-fever," 
and  father  went  straight  away  and  bought  one 
skep  with  a  strong  full-bred  Italian  queen  and  a 
strong  colony  of  half-breeds.  Mr.  Bennett  let  us 
put  them  in  his  cellar  with  his  bees  (I  thinl?  he  was 
real  kind),  and  in  the  spring  they  came  out  strong 
and  healthy,  and  ready  for  hard  work. 

The  first  swarm,  ^j-hich  issued  the  tenth  day  of 
June  (that  isn't  at  all  late  for  us  up  here  in  Minne- 
sota) was  unusually  large;  and  besides  that,  they 
swarmed  in  such  an  inconvenient  place  that  we 
"greenhorns  "  hardly  knew  how  to  go  about  it,  for 
neither  father  nor  I  had  ever  seen  bees  swarm  in 
our  life,  so  I  think  you  won't  laugh.  They  first 
came  out  of  the  hive,  scattered  and  flying  around  in 
every  direction;  then  father  threw  some  water 
among  them,  and  they  clustered  around  the  trunk 
of  a  little  oak.  We  weic  (|uito  :;s  excited  as  the 
bees  liy  this  time. 

We  brought  the  hive,  a  couple  of  slieets,  a  chair, 
and  liox  to  stand  on  (we  luive  no  step-hidder  yet), 
and  a  basket  to  lirnsh  the  bees  in,  some  sweetened 
water  to  put  in  the  hi\-e,  and  a  roll  of  (himi)  cotton 
eloih  to  smoke  tliem  with  (my  father  doesn't  smoke), 
and  some  other  necessary  articles,  'i'lien  came  the 
"  tug  of  war;"  viz.,  to  get  th(;  bees  down  and  put 
them  into  tlie  hive.  Fatlier  l)rushed  them  into  the 
basket,  but  they  were  rather  unruly  little  crea- 
tures, and  it'oiiW  tiy  right    back  to   tlie  tree  again. 


There  was  a  little  twig  full,  and  papa  cut  it  oft'  and 
put  It  near  the  hive.  Some  went  in  and  came  out 
again;  then  more  went  in,  and  more,  till  nearly  all 
of  those  were  in.  I5ut  not  one  quarter  wore  in  yet, 
and  such  a  time  we  had !  I  believe  papa  was  a  little 
bit  discouraged,  but  by  and  by  we  did  get  them  all 
in  with  one  sting  for  father,  two  for  mother,  and 
one  for  me,  right  under  my  right  eye,  that  swelled 
up  and  pained  very  much. 

They  seemed  to  like  their  nice  clean  new  home  (a 
Langstroth  hive  that  papa  made,  and  of  course  it 
was  better  than  the  old  one  that  they  were  in  be- 
fore, for  mj'  father  is  a  first-class  carpenter),  and 
they  went  right  to  work. 

The  next  day  father  went  to  town,  and,  sure 
enough,  those  bees  had  to  go  to  work  and  swarm 
again.  We  didn't  have  so  much  trouble  this  time, 
for  we  had  had  some  experience  in  the  matter,  and, 
better  than  that,  they  swarmed  on  a  Jimh  of  tliat  very 
same  little  oak. 

My  sister  Blanch,  liJ  years  old,  climbed  up  in  the 
branches,  and  sawed  the  limb  off  while  I  held  it,  and 
then  handed  it  to  mother,  and  she  put  them  in  front 
of  the  hive,  and  they  all  marched  in. like  little  sol- 
diers. 

Now  1  will  state  what  I  tliink  caused  them  to 
swarm  the  second  time.  It  couldn't  have  been  be- 
cause the  hive  wasn't  clean,  for  it  was,  and  they 
liked  it  at  first,  because  there  was  a  piece  of  the 
whitest  and  most  beautiful  comb  I  ever  saw,  about 
three  or  four  Inches  long,  and  one  and  one-half 
wide,  hanging  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  comb- 
frames.  The  reason  I  think  they  swarmed  again, 
and  I  think  you'll  agree  with  me,  was  that  there 
were  so  many  little  red  ants  in  the  hive.  When  I 
first  opened  the  hive  that  we  had  them  in  when 
they  first  swarmed  (when  they  swarmed  the  second 
time  we  took  another  hive),  there  were  over  a  hun- 
dred little  red  ants  in  the  hive.  I  suppose  the 
sweetened  water  had  something  to  do  with  bringing 
the  ants;  don't  you'/  Do  you  think  that  our  rem- 
edy will  keep  the  ants  away?  We  put  fresh  ashes 
under  the  hive,  and  chalked  the  sides. 

Does  any  one  know  of  any  other  way  of  getting 
rid  of  ants?  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  am  de- 
cidedly on  the  right-hand  side  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  and 
all  the  other  ladies  who  think  bee  culture  a  suitable 
occupation  for  women,  llemember,  I'm  not  a  ju- 
venile, for  I'm  sixteen.  No  "blasted  hopes"  as 
yet.  Wo  haven't  got  around  to  take  the  ABC  nor 
Gleanings  yet,  but  are  going  to  soon,  for  we  are 
going  into  bee  culture  in  good  earnest. 

Alice  Keuoute. 

Alexandria,  Minn.,  June  1~,  1884. 

,  Well  done,  friend  Alice.  W^e  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  Gleanings  one  year 
for  your  little  story  so  well  told.  No  doubt 
the  sweetened  water  was  the  cause  of  the 
whole  trouble.  Tiie  red  ants  are  getting  to 
be  quite  a  nuisance.  They  have  recently 
got  into  our  lamp  nursery,  and  liave  destroy- 
ed quite  a  lot  of  (lueen-cells.  The  boys  tried 
putting  oil  around  the  inu-sery,iind  such  like 
work;  bid  I  told  them  there  was  no  way 
but  to  set  the  lamp  mu'scry  on  legs,  and 
stand  the  legs  in  dishes  of  "water.  Tiu'si^ 
small  red  ants  seem  to  have  a  faculty  of  not 
only  making  themselves  very  obnoxious  to 
bees,  but  they  will  kill  live  qiieens  in  a  very 
short  time,  if  left  caged  where  the  ants  have 
access. 
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Every  grii'  or  boy,  under  15  years  of 
ag-e,  who  writes  a  letter  for  this  depart- 
ment, CONTAINING  SOME  VALUABLE  FACT, 
NOT  SRNKKALLY  KNOWN,  ON  BEES  O'"  OTHER 
MATTERS,  will  receive  one  of  David  Cook's 
exoellent  five-cent  Sunday-school  books. 
Many  of  these  books  contain  the  same 
matter  th.at  you  lind  in  Sunday-school 
books  cdstinc:  from  SI .fO  to  S1.50.  If  you 
hooks,  (jive  us  the 
ve  may  not  sen<l  the  same 
We  have  now  in  stock,  six  different 
hooks,  as'^  follows:  Silver  Keys,  Sheer  Oft, 
The  Giant  Killer,  Tlie  Kobv  Family,  Res- 
cued from  Egypt,  and  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar- 
Room. 


ELL,  little  friends,  Huber  can  walk 
linally.  You  know  bis  papa  is  a 
Yankee,  but  bis  mamma  is  one  of 
England's  fair  daughters.  AVell,  the 
Englisb  are  noted,  as  you  may  know, 
for  being  cautious,  and  also  for  being  some- 
what stubborn  :  they  have  their  own  notion 
of  tilings,  and  they  have  a  fondness  of  want- 
ing to  get  things  in  their  own  way.  We  felt 
sure  some  time  ago  that  Iluber  could  walk 
if  he  would;  but  instead  of  being  in  such 
great  haste  to  try  every  new  thing,  as  the 
Yankees  usually  are,  he  took  after  his  ma 
enough  to  decide  he  wouldn't  walk  until  he 
got  ready  ;  and  therefore  no  amount  of  coax- 
ing or  driving  would  make  him  venture  av/ay 
from  the  chairs  and  walls  alone.  One  day, 
after  I  had  Ijeen  trying  to  get  him  to  walk 
just  a  little,  I  happeiied  to  look  into  another 
room  where  lie  was  alone,  and  I  found  him 
very  slowly  and  cautiously  promenading  all 
alone  by  himself.  When  he  saw  me  he  sat 
down  very  suddenly.  You  see,  he  wanted  to 
work  the  thing  out  without  being  bothered. 
Well,  he  kept  on  that  way  for  nearly  two 
weeks  ;  and  now  lie  has  got  the  thing  at  his 
lingers'  ends  (or,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  at 
the  ends  of  his  little  fat  toes),  so  that  he" .just 
paddles  about  from  morning  till  night,  tirst 
in  one  room  and  tlien  in  another,  then  out- 
doors, if  be  can  get  out.  He  goes  pretty 
safely,  and  does  not  get  many  bumbs,  ex- 
cept when  he  comes  to  a  ''  down  grade.'' 
His  oi'dinary  good  sense  and  discretion  seem 
to  fail  him  "here ;  for  when  it  is  down  hill  he 
just  puts  on  steam,  the  same  as  if  it  were  on 
level  ground,  or  up  hill ;  and  when  his  little 
fat  legs  can  paddle  no  faster,  down  he  goes 
with  a  bump ;  and  as  he  has  not  yet  learned 
the  knack  of  saving  himself  by  his  hands, 
his  little  pug  nose  often  gets  flattened  by  the 
cruel  hard  floor.  Yesterday  he  made  it 
bleed  ;  and  before  be  could  catcli  liis  breath 
he  wiggled  his  little  head,  writhing  in  pain. 
Poor  innocent  childhood  !  I  suppose  there  is 
no  way  but  to  take  the  bumps. 
He  got  up  into  the  large  office  yesterday, 


and  sucli  a  smooth  large  floor  seemed  to  be 
the  finest  promenading  ground  he  had  ever 
found.  lie  just  made  his  little  feet  spin, 
and  flopped  Jiis  hands,  and  crowed,  and 
acted  for  all  the  world  like  a  young  robin 
just  out  trying  its  wings  for  the  lirst  time. 

Sending  \ipthe  little  l»alloons  is  one  of  his 
rarest  sports ;  and  just  the  minute  he  sees 
me  coming  witli  a  package  of  them,  he  be- 
gins to  crow,  and  explain  bow  papa  is  going 
to  send  them  "a  up  /*/(//(." 

The  morning  of  the  Fourth  we  had  a  half- 
hour  prayer-meeting  from  eight  to  half-past 
eight.  It  rained  some,  but  we  decided  to  go 
for  all  that,  Huber  and  I.  He  sat  up  in  the 
buggy,  and  drove  old  Jack,  and  enjoyed 
himself  hugely.  We  had  never  taken  him 
to  meeting,  but  I  thought  I  would  risk  him 
this  once.  They  were  engaged  in  prayer 
when  we  went  in.  He  waited  quite  a  spell 
to  see  what  was  going  on  ;  but  the  sight  of 
so  many  bowed  beads  in  so  large  a  room 
was  too  much  for  his  curiosity  ;  and  before 
the  minister  had  got  through,  he  plied  his 
papa  with  a  great  many  questions  of  his  own, 
after  his  own  baby  fashion.  But,  Bro.  Ryder 
has  got  a  baby-boy  at  home,  and  so  be  did 
not  mind  the  interruption.  After  the  pray- 
ers we  sang 

"  Come,  thou  Fount  of  every  blessing." 

He  listened  quite  a  while,  but  finally  be- 
came so  filled  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
music  that  he  could  not  keep  still  any  longer, 
and  so  he  joined  in,inliisl)aby  vo!ce,and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  some  considerable  merri- 
ment, even  if  he  didn't  keep  in  tune  all  the 
while. 

Don't  you  think  it  is  ahappy  thing  to  have 
a  morniiig  prayer-meeting  on  the  Fourth  of 
July?  I  am  sure  Iluber  does,  any  way. 
Wlien  he  crawled  over  to  me  tliat  night, 
and  laid  his  tired  little  frowsly  head  across 
his  pajta,  to  go  to  sleep,  it  seemed  to  me  it 
had  been  a  very  happy  Fourth  of  July  ;  and 
tlie  liappicst  part  of  it  was  the  hour  spent 
with  Huber  in  the  morning.  It  is  our  priv- 
ilege, dear  friends,  to  lead  these  little  ones 
from  death  unto  life  ;  and  who  shall  say  it 
is  not  their  province,  in  their  own  prattling 
way,  to  lead  us,  their  parents,  from  death 
unto  lifcf  

Ma  papa  has  between  50  and  60  hives  of  bees.  I 
watch  tliem,  so  when  they  swarm  they  will  not  go 
away.  Lillie  M.  Luker,  age  11. 

Cold  Spring,  Ky.,  June  26, 1884. 

ANOTHER  SWARM-CATCHER. 

My  grandpa  lives  with  us;  he  has 50  hives  of  bees; 
he  sent  to  you  for  30  hives;  they  have  not  come 
yet.  He  has  a  broad  board,  one  end  on  the  fence, 
the  other  on  the  ground,  with  a  bunch  of  mullein- 
tops  fast  to  the  under  side  to  catch  swarms. 

Emma  L.  Cline,  age  10. 

Fayette,  Wis.,  June  3,  1884. 


a   young   CANADIAN  BEE-KEEPER. 

My  pa  has  14  colonies  of  bees;  we  extracted  450 
lbs.  of  honey.  Last  year  was  a  good  one  for  bees 
here.  My  brother  and  I  go  to  school  every  day. 
We  have  a  binder  and  hay-loader.  I  did  all  our 
horse-raking  last  year,  and  harrowing,  and  my 
brother  and  I  were  ready  for  the  exhibition  at  To- 
ronto. T  liked  the  fair  very  well.  I  like  to  ride  on 
the  cars.    My  brother  helps  me  to  do  the  chores. 
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We  have  a  dog-  named  Watch.    We  have  two  colts, 
named  Frank  and  Deck.  At.bkrt  McCurdv. 

Hornby,  Ont.,  Can. 

TEI-EPIIONK  TO   TKlAj    WHEN    THE   HEES   SV/AUM. 

I  understood  that  yon  liked  to  got  letters  from 
little  girls,  so  I  thought  T  would  write  you  one.  I 
have  two  In-others  and  two  sisters.  T  have  one 
stand  of  bees,  and  pa  has  18  stands.  Vestal  has  3, 
ma  has  2,  Eda  has  one,  and  Ettie  has  one.  Pa  has  a 
tile  factory,  and  is  making  lots  of  tile.  He  has  some 
fine  chickens  too.  I  have  been  goino;  to  school  this 
spring-.  I  i-ead  in  the  Second  Reader.  Pa  takes 
Gleanings.  He  has  a  telephone  to  tell  when  his 
bees  are  swarming-.  Bella  Ueynolds,  age  8. 

Weaver,  Ind.        

ARE  ANTS   HAKMLESSV 

Last  December,  papa  moved  25  colonies  of  bees 
about  490  yards,  to  a  new  location.  A  week  after 
moving  them  the  weather  grew  warm;  then  we  no- 
ticed small  red  ants  at  work  carrying-  out  the  honey 
from  nearly  every  hive.  A  line  of  lean,  hungry- 
looking  ants  would  go  in,  and  another  line  would 
come  out,  so  loaded  with  honey  that  their  bodies 
would  be  nearly  transparent.  Papa  followed  a  few 
lines  of  them  to  their  holes  ia  the  ground,  just  a 
few  feet  from  each  hive.  We  think  you  must  be 
mistaken  when  you  say  in  the  ABC  book  that  ants 
are  harmless,  as  we  are  sure  they  were  carrying 
out  honey.  In  their  old  location,  in  an  orchard,  we 
noticed  large  iblack  ants  around  the  hives,  but  they 
did  no  harm  that  we  could  see.  These  ants  are 
larger  than  the  very  small  red  ants  that  are  so 
troublesome  in  our  houses.  Their  nests  are  in  the 
garden,  and  we  don't  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them, 
as  they  appear  too  numerous  to  destroy.  I  can  not 
see  why  the  water  does  not  drown  them  out  when 
it  rains.  We  are  afraid  that,  when  the  warm  weath- 
er comes,  the.y  will  commence  their  depredations 
again,  and  rob  every  hive.  What  shall  we  do  to  get 
of  them?  Cora  Ma.ior,  age  11. 

Cokeville,  Pa. 

Well,  Cora,  I  think  I  shall  have  to  give  up 
about  the  ants.  Your  statement  is  quite 
convincing.  Still,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  good  strong  colony  of  bees,  when  un- 
disturbed, would  keep  the  ants  away  from 
the  honey,  without  any  trouble.  In  the 
above  case,  many  of  the  tlying  bees  were 
lost  by  moving  to  a  new  location,  and  this 
gave  the  ants  a  chance. 


THE    SWARM     THAT     ALIGHTED     ON     THE      HAY- 
HACK,  ETC. 

Papa  has  been  hauling  hay  lately,  and  one  day 
while  in  Peoria  a  swarm  of  bees  alighted  on  a  hay- 
rack in  the  busiest  psrt  of  the  city.  A  man  got  a 
nail-keg,  and  papa  put  them  into  it,  and  afterwai-d 
bought  it  for  75  cts.  Early  in  the  spring  papa  had  2 
swarms,  and  now  he  has  8,  which  arc  all  doing 
nicely.  They  began  to  swarm  the  21st  of  May.  One 
of  them  is  a  swarm  of  wild  bees.  There  are  two 
kinds,  hybrids  and  Italians.  The  first  morning  they 
seemed  uneasy,  and  papa  gave  them  a  frame  of 
brood.  They  fought  ail  day,  but  the  next  day  they 
concluded  to  go  to  work.  Three  swarms  got  away, 
but  we  expect  two  more  in  a  fow  days.  Papa  said 
he  would  give  me  50  cents  if  I  would  watch  them 
this  week  while  he  hauls  hay.  He  has  movable- 
frame  hives,  and  docs  not  intend  to  extract  much 
honey.      Papa    and    our     neighbor,    Mr.     Bristol, 


made  a  starter  out  of  a  screen-door  spring,  which 
works  like  a  charm;  and  one  day,  while  papa  was  at 
Peoria,  mamma  and  I  put  the  foundation  comb  in 
48  sections.  This  morning  papa  took  the  cows  to 
pasture;  and  when  he  came  back  he  had  a  nail-keg. 
We  thought  he  had  a  swarm  of  bees;  but  when  he 
opened  it  there  were  two  little  coons  in  it.  I  have 
no  brothers  nor  sisters,  but  have  four  little  cousins 
living  close  by,  and  we  piaj'  together  a  good  deal. 
Mabel  Edna  Case,  age  11. 
Dunlap,  111.,  July  4.  1884. 

Eriend  Mabel,  I  am  interested  about  that 
door-spring  starter  machine.  Can  you  not 
send  it  to  us  by  mail,  or  explain  how  it  is 
made  ?  May  be  it  will  be  better  and  cheap- 
er than  any  thing  we  have  had. 

THE   SWARM    THAT    SEPARATED    INTO    TAVO    PARTS. 

I  have  been  taking  Gleanings  a  year,  but  will 
have  to  stop,  as  I  have  got  no  money.  I  have  four 
stands  of  bees,  and  my  brother  the  same.  I  had  one 
swarm  come  out  and  sepairate.  One  part  went  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  other.  I  got  one  swarm 
hived,  and  went  for  the  other,  but  it  was  gone.  I 
went  back  to  the  hive.  I  noticed  that  they  had  all 
gone.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  swarm  that  was  lost 
came  back  to  the  hive,  and  I  found  that  they  had 
no  queen.  I  can  work  wuth  bees,  but  my  brother 
can't.  I  had  a  stand  of  bees  that  had  too  many 
drones,  so  I  killed  them.  A  swarm  of  bees  will  stay 
a  week  on  a  limb,  for  pa  has  seen  them  and  hived 
them  in  an  old  gum-tree.  My  uncle  followed  a 
swarm  of  bees  eight  miles,  and  nobody  owned  bees 
within  less  than  2  miles  of  there. 

A.  E.  Bever,  age  10. 

Burlington  Junction,  Mo.,  Jiuiel,  1884. 

Isn't  that  a  pretty  big  story,  my  friend, 
about  the  swarm  of"  bees  going  eiglit  milesV 
lie  must  have  gone  with  a  horse,  for  that 
would  be  a  pretty  long  distance  to  chase 
bees  on  foot. 

THE    golden   bee-hive;    tobacco;    foundation 

IN   FRAMES,  ETC. 

My  pa  has  bees.  He  has  bees  and  hives  for  sale. 
He  has  a  bee-hive  factory.  A  man  is  selling  a  hive 
he  calls  the  Golden  bee-hive.  The  people  are  buy- 
ing, and  piling-  yours  in  the  fence-corner.  Pa  says 
the  Golden  hives  are  a  swindle,  and  they  will  be 
glad  to  get  the  Simplicities  yet. 

Well,  Uncle  Amos,  I  i-ead  in  Gleanings  that  you 
give  smokers  to  those  who  quit  using  tobacco.  My 
pa  has  not  used  any  for  about  14  years,  and  never 
intends  to  use  it  any  more;  and  another  man,  a 
preacher,  has  quit  too.  He  is  a  very  old  man,  but  I 
don't  know  his  name. 

Pa  gives  me  10  cents  per  100  for  nailing  frames,  I 
will  tell  you  how  he  puts  foundation  in  the  frames. 
He  takes  a  block  of  wood,  and  places  it  in  the  frame, 
then  takes  an  oil-can  of  wax  and  fastens  the  start- 
ers in. 

I  like  to  go  to  Sunday-school.  I  shall  soon  be  done 
hoeing  the  cabbage.  I  shall  be  8  next  November.  I 
have  two  sisters  dead,  and  two  living. 

Stella  V.  Mendeniiall. 

Sylvania,  Ind.,  May  39,  1884. 

Friend  Stella,  just  tell  those  people  Who 
are  piling  their  Simplicity  hives  in  the  fence- 
corners,  to  set  them  down  carefully,  for  in  a 
little  while  they  will  want  them  again. — We 
give  smokers  only  to  tliose  who  stop  using 
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tobacco  because  of  what  they  read  in  regard 
to  it  in  Gleanings.  I  am  glad  indeed  to 
know  rf  a  preacher  who  has  given  it  up,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  any  pieacher  who  has 
been  using  it  at  all.—  So  "you  hoe  cabbages, 
do  you,  and  are  not  yet  eight  years  old  ?  Tell 
your  papa  that  he  ought  to  be'  happy  in  hav- 
ing.such  an  enterprising  little  girl. 


SOME  KIND  WOKDS  FROM  A  .JUVENILE. 

Papa  keeps  bees  and  takes  Gleanings.  He  com- 
menced with  7  colonies  in  the  spring-,  and  we  have 
24  now.  Two  swarms  went  to  the  woods  after  we 
had  hived  them ;  one  of  them  was  mine.  Papa  sent 
to  3'0ii  for  his  extractor,  and  it  came  yesterday  eve- 
ning-; we  are  perfectly  delig-hted  with  it.  My  little 
l)lue-eyed  sister  was  the  first  one  to  extract  honey, 
and  she  thought  it  fine  fun.  I  love  to  read  Glean- 
ings, hut  1  have  never  seen  any  thinj^  said  about 
holly  being-  a  good  honey-producer.  Our  bees  work 
on  it  finely.  Claudia  Boles,  age  10. 

Church  Hill,  Miss.,  June  3, 1884. 

Holly  was  reported  in  our  last  number  for 
the  first  time,  my  little  friend.  Glad  to  hear 
further  from  it. 

NELLIE   AND  HER  AUNT,  AND  THE  DOUBLE  SWARM. 

My  g-randpa  is  a  great  bee-koepei-,  and  he  is  gone 
to-day,  and  my  aunt  Cetta  and  brother  and  I  had  to 
hive  the  bees.  One  swarm  came  out,  and  another 
swarm  that  was  g-oing-  to  swarm  heard  them,  and 
it  came  out,  settled  in  the  same  place,  and  four 
stung  aunt  Cetta  on  one  arm,  and  it  swelled  up 
big.  We  got  them  divided  all  right.  We  got  a 
queen  in  each  hive.  Nellie  Lapping. 

Floyd  Knob,  lud.,  June  4,  1884. 

You  leave  out  one  important  fact,  Nellie  ; 
that  is,  that  bees  often  hear  a  swarm,  and 
are  induced  to  come  out  in  consequence, 
where  they  would  not  otherwise ;  therefore 
it  is  well  to  keep  this  in  mind  in  caring  for 
swarms.  Get  them  settled  and  hived  as 
speedily  as  p<»ssil)le,and  have  things  in  read- 
iness, so  that  swarms,  should  they  start  out, 
may  he  quickly  cared  for. 

looking  OUT  FOR  MISHAPS. 

Pa  wintered  a  few  late  colonies  in  the  cellar.  In 
the  spring  the  drain  got  stopped  up,  and  the  water 
came  in  level  with  the  bee-hives,  so  that  we  had  to 
move  them  earlier  than  we  would  have  done  if  it 
had  been  dry.  Bees  we  wintered  outdooi'S  did  well. 
We  have  over  30  colonies  of  bees,  of  which  a  part  of 
them  are  in  old-fashioned  hives,  but  pa  likes  the 
Heddon  hive  the  best  of  all.  The  bees  are  swarming 
fast.  It  keeps  pa  busy  climbing  trees,  but  he  says 
he  will  clip  their  wings  next  year.  The  bees  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  honey  already.  Pa  says  he 
nev^r  saw  so  much  white  clover  as  there  is  this 
year,  and  alsike  is  plentiful  also.  There  is  quite  a 
number  who  keep  bees  in  this  neighborhood,  but 
Mr.  Ira  Owis  has  the  largest  number  of  colonies. 
Neil  C.  McGregor,  age  10. 

Whitney,  Ont.,  Can.,  June  23, 1881. 

Friend  Neil,  there  is  qviite  a  moral  to  your 
letter.  It  is,  to  look  out  for  inisliaps.  I  luive 
had  quite  a  nnmber  of  different  hands  in 
vears  past  to  take  care  of  our  apiary  •,  but 
tlie  young  man  who  has  charge  now,  I  be- 
lieve succeeds  a  little  better  than  any  who 
have  had  it  before  him.  Now,  it  is  not  be- 
cause he  has  more  knowledg«'  than  his  pred- 
ecessors, foi'  I  sometimes  tliiuk  lie  does  not 


know  as  much  about  bees  as  some  of  the 
others  did  ;  but  the  whole  secret  seems  to 
be  that  he  avoids  mishaps ;  he  does  every 
tiling  so  tlioronghly  that  he  seldom  has  any 
thing  happen.  A  good  many  years  ago  I 
had  a  very  nice  boy  to  take  care  of  the  bees, 
and  he  was  a  very  fine  mechanic  ;  but  almost 
every  day  I  would  find  something  like  this  : 
One  afternoon  I  found  a  lot  of  one-pound 
sections  full  of  honey,  broken  and  daubed, 
and  stowed  away  in  one  corner  of  the  honey- 
house.  I  asked "  him  what  they  were  doing 
there,  and  he  said  he  put  them  there  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way. 

''  iiut,"  said  I,  "how  did  they  get  broken 
soV 

He  replied,  "Why,  it  was  an  accident. 
The  wind  blew  the  ladder  doAvn,  and  it  fell 
against  a  case  of  sections,  and  knocked  them 
over  on  to  the  ground."' 

You  see,  it  was  purely  an  accident ;  but  I 
tell  you,  my  friends,  if  we  want  to  succeed 
we  must  not  have  accidenis.  The  ladder 
should  not  be  placed  where  it  will  fall  down, 
neitlier  should  a  case  of  sections  be  left 
standing  outdoors.  Tlie  cellar  drain  should 
be  made  so  it  can  not  stoj)  up.  Still  further, 
the  minute  those  sections  tumbled  down  on 
the  ground,  instead  of  V)eing  set  oft'  in  a 
corner,  to  be  there  until  I  hunted  them  up, 
they  should  have  been  sold  as  chunk  honey, 
or  put  back  into  the  hives,  to  be  fixed  up  ; 
and  in  any  case,  reported  to  the  ow^ier  at 
once,  for  him  to  give  orders  for  their  dis- 
posal. A  cellar  drain  should  be  so  made  that 
it  will  not  stop  up  in  25  years. 


WANTED,   A  5-CENT  SMOKER. 

1  read  pa's  paper  that  j'ou  publish.  He  reads  it  a 
heap.  He  has  bees.  I  help  him  work  with  them.  I 
have  one  hive  which  pa  gave  me.  They  are  little 
black  bees,  very  ill  natured,  and  their  sting  huits 
so  bad  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  little  smoker,  to 
keep  them  from  stinging  me  so  much.  Pa  hardly 
ever  uses  smoke.  He  loves  to  work  his  bees.  Pa 
says  he  is  going  to  send  to  you  and  get  some  foun- 
dation, and  then  his  bees  will  make  more  honey.  I- 
would  rather  have  a  smoker  than  a  book.  My  ma  is 
sick  almost  all  the  time.  I  have  a  brother,  older 
than  I  am,  and  a  little  brother. 

Leoner  T.  Bills,  age  9. 

Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  June  13, 1884. 

Well,  my  little  friend,  I  should  be  glad  to 
make  a  small  cheap  smoker  on  purpose  for 
the  little  boys  and  girls,  and  I  have  some- 
times thought  of  doing  it  with  the  scrap 
leatlier  we  throw  away  almost  by  the  wagon- 
load.  May  be,  when  l  get  a  little  time  this 
fall,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it ;  but  it  will  have 
to  cost  a  little  more  than  five  cents  ;  perhaps 
five  times  five.   

HONEY  FROM   THE   PEAR-TREE    LEAVES. 

My  papa  keeps  bees;  they  have  not  swarmed  any. 
They  are  working  on  the  pear-tree  leaves.  I  will 
send  you  some  of  the  leaves,  s-o  you  can  see  what 
they  work  on.  If  you  think  this  is  worth  a  book, 
send  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room." 

Hattie  Horofi,  ago  1). 

Rootstown,  O.,  June  30,  1884. 

Yes,  Hattie,  your  letter  is  worth  a  book, 
for  it  gives  us  a  valuable  fact;  tliat  is,  that 
the  bees  sometimes  find  lioney-dew  on  the 
leaves  of  pear-trees.    Our  next  friend  fur- 
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iiishes  a  still  more  important  fact,  however. 
True,  he  prints  his  letter  (mostly  in  capitals); 
but  still  his  caution  about  letting  frogs  eat 
up  the  ))ees  is  a  very  valuable  one.  Just  read 
his  letter.  You  see,  he  is  only  seven  years 
old,  so  he  can  not  even  print  very  well. 

fRoggS. 

WELL.  MR.  Root.  i.  tHoUG.Ht.  i.  wOuLD.  wRitB 
,'/0",  A-  LlittER.  i.  STwtH.E  OtHER.  LiTfLE.  BOYs 
wRitiNG.  to.  YoL".  pA.  Has.  !).  StaNDS-  °F.  BEEs. 
AND  pA.  has.  (Oo.  \vAt:H.  tHE  m.  EvEKv.  iiiGHt. 
To.  KecP  tlEaCc  fRsG«s.  a  WaY.  t  HEy.  jUMp. 
RigHt.  Up. -to.  tllE.  LiGhtixVG./^OArD.  And.  Sit. 
tHEvE.  UnJiLL.  °Ne.  co.VeS.  oUt.  n  ND.  tHEsi. 
tHEY.  s  WALLOW.  IIim.-4ND.  tHcN.  wAitE.  F°K. 
rtN^tHER.  HNtiLL.  He.  makes.  HiS.  sUPpcRnFF. 
O  F.  tHE-  BEES.  LoDA.  hUnT.  age.  V. 

sTokEs  wHil'E.  cQ.  if-"- 

I  think  I  have  heard  before,  Loda,  that 
frogs  sometimes  learn  to  eat  bees.  Toads, 
we  know,  do  very  often  ;  but  frogs  are  so 
much  more  plentiful  near  marshy  siKits,that 
they  might  do  a  large  amount  of  damage. 


WHY     THE     BEES   WOTLD   NOT   WOKK     IN     THE     SEC- 
TIONS. 

The  bees  will  not  work  in  raj'  sections.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  why,  and  also  the  remedy?  I  have 
tried  to  make  them  work  by  putting  some  comb 
with  a  little  honey  in  the  sections,  but  they  took  the 
honey  out.  They  have  plenty  of  honey  in  the  brood- 
chambers.  G.  W.  GitANGEK. 

Rochester,  Minn.,  June  :;3, 1881. 

I  think,  my  friend,  the  main  trouble  is, 
that  your  bees  are  not  getting  honey  now. 
If  you  put  starters  of  fdn.,  or  pieces  of  white 
comb  in  your  sections,  and  place  tliein  right 
over  the  brood-nest,  the  V)ees  will  surely 
store  honev  in  them  if  they  are  getting  any. 
The  fact  that  they  took  the  honey  out  of  the 
starter-combs  is  "pretty  conclusive  they  are 
}iot  getting  much  from  the  tield. 


BEES    ON   BEHMUUA    GKASS. 

Siin<lay  morning-,  papa  was  walking:  around  the 
apiary,  and  he  discovered  the  bees  working-  on  Ber- 
muda grass.  He  was  very  much  surprised.  The 
Bermuda  grass  is  the  finest  grass  that  we  have  in 
the  South,  tor  grazing;  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  far- 
famed  blue  grass  of  Kentucky.  I  will  send  you 
some  of  the  blooms  of  the  Bermuda  grass. 

Neeme  Boles. 

Church  Hill,  Miss.,  June  30, 18^4. 

Now,  Nellie,  were  the  bees  not  getting 
pollen  only  instead  of  honey  V  They  get 
pollen  froin  ragweed,  ;iiid  sometimes  from 
timothy.  We  have  sent  your  specimen  of 
liermuda  grass  to  Prof.  La'zenby,  asking  him 
to  tell  us  if  he  ever  heard  of  bees  working 
on  it.  

WHY  DID  THEY  SWAUM   SO   MUCH? 

Papa  had  30  colonies  of  bees  in  the  spring,  and 
now  he  has  .'iS.  I  have  one  hive  that  I  found.  Papa 
settled  and  hived  them.  I  have  a  question  I  want  to 
ask  you.  Papa  had  two  swarms  on  the  17th  of  June, 
which  he  hived,  both  queens  having  their  wings 
clipped  so  they  could  not  fly:  they  swarmed  every 
day,  and  some  days  twice,  to  the  22d.  They  swarm- 
ed twice  on  that  day.  Papa  says  he  never  had  any 
such  swarming  before.  He  can  not  tell  mo  why, 
and  I  want  to  know.    The  gums  were  new  and  nice ; 


they  would  sometimes  both  be  in  the  air  at  once, 
and  now  they  have  their  brood-chamber  nearly  full 
of  young  bees,  nice  comb,  and  honey.  They  still 
have  the  same  queens,  and  they  would  lay  when- 
ever there  was  room  in  the  comb.  Papa  always 
gives  them  a  sheet  of  brood  from  the  hive  the  swarm 
comes  out  of.  Noka  E.  Anthony. 

Tullahoma,  Tcnn.,  June  28,  1884. 

Friend  Nora,  I  do  not  know  any  better  ex- 
planation to  give  than  to  refer  >ou  to  page 
lio  of  our  July  number. 


A  QUEEN  THAT  WOULD  NOT   SWAH.M,  .3UST   BECAU.SE 
IT     AVAS  SUNDAY. 

I'apa  has  a  hive  of  bees,  and  there  was  a  swarm 
hived  yesterday.  The  bees  were  going  to  sv.-arm 
Sunday,  but  the  queen  must  have  known  it  was 
Sunday,  because  she  did  not  come  out,  and  they 
had  to  go  back.  I  saw  a  queen  once.  My  sister  was 
at  your  store,  and  got  mo  a  cup  and  saucer  at  your 
5  cent  counter.  A  good  remedy  for  toothache  is  to 
take  equal  parts  of  pulverized  alum  and  salt,  and 
put  in  the  hole  in  the  tooth.       Fanny  Hahtman. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  June 34, 1884. 
It  seems  to  me,  Fanny,  you.  are  giving  the 
queen  credit  for  an  unusual  amount  of  in- 
telligence,   as  well  as  respect  for  the  Sab- 
bath.   

A   CHILD  that  hates  HONEY. 

If  your  little  Huber  were  in  ray  house,  he  could 
have  all  the  honey,  as  far  as  my  boy,  about  the 
same  age,  is  concerned.  Ever  since  I  have  known 
him  (about  a  year  and  a  half),  he  has  shown  the 
greatest  dislike,  not  only  to  honey,  but  to  sugar 
and  every  tiling  sweet.  They  seem  to  nauseate 
him,  in  fact.  Queer  taste,  isn't  it?  Did  you  ever 
know  any  thing  like  it?  C.  W.  Young. 

Stratford,  Out.,  Can.,  May  30,  1884. 

Yes,  mv  frierd,  I  have  known  children 
Avho  did  'not  like  sweets ;  and  the  young 
man  who  has  charge  of  our  tin-room  always 
disliked  fruit,  from  a  babe  upward.  I  do 
not  know  whetlier  he  has  got  so  he  can  eat 
strawberries,  plums,  and  pears  now,  like 
other  folks,  but  I  remember  hearing  him  say 
he  did  not  like  such  things  when  he  was  just 
about  the  age  when  the  average  boy  is  rav- 
enous for  fruit. 


FOUR  AFI.VRIES  AND  A   BEE-IIIVE    PACTOUY. 

My  pa  has  four  apiaries  —one  at  home,  and  three 
away.  I  don't  exactly  know  how  many  colonies  he 
has.  I  help  him  work  with  them.  I  read  the  ABC 
book  and  Gleanings.  We  all  love  to  read  the  Home 
Papers.  I  have  two  brothers  and  five  sisters.  1 
have  a  little  baby-sister  three  months  old.  I  live  in 
a  village  of  something  near  300  inhabitants.  J  am  a 
boy  13  years  old.  We  own  a  bee-hive  factory.  I  run 
the  engine  by  means  of  a  whip,  using  the  cracker 
for  fuel.  I  have  a  seat  on  the  engine,  so  that  I  can 
control  the  steam.  As  for  the  bees,  I  like  them  bet- 
ter in  the  hive  than  in  my  boots.  I  don't  use  tobacco 
in  any  shape  or  form.    Albert  N.  Mendenhall. 

Sylvania,  Ind.,  June,  1881. 

I  am  glad  to  know  your  pa  is  getting  to  be 
so  enterprising,  friend  Albert;  but  we  do 
not  quite  get  the  hang  of  that  idea  of  run- 
ning an  engine.  We  supposed  engines  be- 
haved theinselves  without  whipping,  and 
that  whips  were  only  (like  the  law)  for  evil 
doers. 
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THE   REASON   WHY. 

I  am  a  city  boj',  eight  years  old.  We  don't  keep 
bees;  but  when  I  come  out  to  grandpa's  I  eat  lots 
of  honey.  When  papa  lived  in  the  country  he  had 
bees;  but  Uncle  Henry  says  papa  didn't  get  as 
much  honey  as  he  does,  because  he  didn't  have 
Gleanings  to  read,  and  find  out  how  to  tend  to  the 
bees.  Harry  B.  Stilz. 

Louisville,.Ky.,  July  3,  1881. 


STAYING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  TO  HELP  ABOUT  THE  BEES. 

My  pa  has  17  stands  of  bees.  I  have  to  stay  at 
home  from  school  to  help  my  pa  make  hives  and 
sections.  We  have  had  about  7  swarms  this  sum- 
mer. Elimu  Moore,  age  10. 

Centerville,  Ohio,  June  25, 1884. 

It  may  sometimes  b8  necessary,  Elihii ; 
but  I  thiiik  it  is  a  rather  bad  plan  to  get  in- 
to, being  absent  from  school. 


HARRISON'S   FATHER  AFTER   HE   GOT    STUNG. 

My  pa  keeps  9  swarms  of  bees,  and  they  are  pretty 
cross.  One  stung-  pa  over  the  left  eye,  and  his  eye 
swelled  shut,  and  he  looked  like  a  big  bumble-bee. 
We  had  a  swarm  of  bees  come  out  of  a  hive,  and  it 
went  off.  My  brother  and  I  followed  them,  and  my 
pa  went  and  hived  them.  Harrison  Hill. 

Tracy  Creek,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1884. 


HOW  anna     HIVED  A   SWARM. 

This  is  my  first  letter.  Last  winter  we  had  lour 
stands  of  bees.  This  spring  they  increased  to  13. 
One  day  nobody  was  home  but  me  and  the  baby, 
and  the  bees  swarmed,  and  I  hived  them  myself. 
None  of  the  neighbors  knew  any  thing  about  bees. 
The  bees  settled  on  a  little  tree,  and  I  carried  a  hive 
under  the  tree,  and  sliook  the  tree  till  they  all  fell 
in.  Anna  Dosch,  age  11. 

Miamisburg,  Ohio,  June  18,  1884. 


AVHAT   A  BOY  13  YEARS    OLD   DID. 

Pa  saw  one  swarm  of  bees  go  over,  but  he  could 
not  stop  them.  Alfred  Pyle,  a  little  boy  ^3  years  old, 
was  g-oing  by  the  woods;  he  saw  a  swarm  of  bees, 
and  settled  them  on  a  bush;  he  ran  back  home,  and 
got  his  pa  to  hive  them  for  him,  and  they  sawed  the 
tree  down,  and  got  the  old  swarm,  and  he  had  two 
swarms  of  bees.  Grandpa  has  13  swarms,  and  they 
have  their  caps  full  of  honey,  and  part  of  the  hives 
full  of  honey.  Wakren  Kraner,  age  13. 

Geneva,  Ind.,  July  1,  1884. 


THE  TWO   SWARMS   OF  BEES. 

My  brother  has  13  swarms  of  bees;  he  has  had  two 
swarms  this  year.  They  both  came  from  one  hive. 
Last  year  he  had  two  swarms  that  made  81  lbs.  of 
honey.  He  talks  of  g-oing-  away  this  fall,  and  then 
he  says  he  will  give  his  bees  to  me.  I  think  I  can 
take  care  of  them  as  Avell  as  he  does. 

DUVILIOUS  Apgar. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  June  34,  1884. 


j  MORE  ABOUT  THE   HONEY-DEW   HONEY. 

I      Pa  has  2.5   colonies   of   old   bees,  and   14    young- 

I  swarms,  and  we  have  about  203  lbs.  of  dark  honey. 

I  Pa  thinks  it  is  from  that  honey-dew.    They  think 

I  they  will  keep  it  aTuWeed  it  to  the  bees  in  the  fall. 

i  There  is  much  white  clover  here,  and  the  bees  are 

making  honey  fast.    Pa  gives  us  5  cts.  for  every 

swarm  of  bees  we  see  first.    I  have  earned  15  cts. 

already.    I  shall  be  15  years  old  to-morrow,  and  I 

thought  I  would  write  once  more.     Lucy  Clark. 

Leno.\,  Mich.,  June  3D,  1884. 


THE  YOUNG  BEE-HIVE  MAKER. 

My  father  has  11  stands  of  bees.  We  have  start- 
ed a  saw.  We  sell  a  good  many  hives.  I  help  my 
pa  make  hives.  We  got  our  saws  of  you,  and  we 
like  them  very  well.  We  run  them  with  a  horse- 
power. We  are  going-  to  send  to  you  for  an  engine 
ne.\t  summer.  We  want  to  get  a  six-horse  power. 
Charles  C.  Moore,  age  11. 

Centre ville,  Ohio,  May  13, 1884. 


JOSEPH'S  FIRST  LETTER. 

My  brother  keeps  bees.  Three  years  ago  he  had 
two  colonies;  last  fall  he  had  ten;  but  only  two  got 
through  the  winter.  He  bought  a  swarm,  but  half 
of  them  smothered  while  bringing-,'<hem  home,  and 
the  queen  was  among  the  dead,  ky  brother  has 
one  of  j-our  ABC  books.  He  bought  a  queen  from 
yoiL    She  swarmed,  and  left. 

Joseph  T.  Lambert,  age  11. 

Madi.'^on  Mills,  Ky.,  June,  1884. 


A  JUVENILE   LETTER  AND  A    JUVENILE  POEM. 

My  father  is  a  physician.  He  has  23  stands  of 
bees.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  for  them 
this  summer.  When  my  sisters  were  married,  pa 
gave  them  one  stand  of  bees  each,  and  both  stands 

;  died.    If  you  wish  you  may  put  them  in  the  Blasted 

I  Hopes.  If  any  of  the  readers  have  a  horse  that  has 
the  heaves,  take  equal  parts  of  blood-root  and  lo- 

i  belia,  and  give  one  teaspoonful  at  a  feed;  stir  in 
wheat  bran.    This  is  a  sure  cure.    I    will  send  a 

j  poem: 

i  SUJIMKR. 

I  One  bright  summer  day 

1  raked  the  clover  bright  and  gaj-; 

The  blossoms  were  red,  the  stems  were  green. 

And  never  a  d.ay  so  hot  that  I  have  seen. 

1  The  bees  were  humming:,  the  birds  were  singing, 

!  .\nd  the  lark  was  soaring  high ; 

j  The  flowerets  were  springing  up 

:  Toward  the  bright  blue  sky. 

I  E.  E.  Stansbury,  age  15. 

1      Long  Bottom,  Ohio,  June  13, 1884. 


FROM  a  CANADIAN   BEEGIRL. 

My  pa  keeps  bees;  he  has  3  swarms.  He  lost  3 
last  winter.  Our  bees  have  not  swarmed  yet,  but 
we  are  looking  for  them  to  swarm  every  day.  My 
pa  has  an  extractor,  and  he  expects  to  extract  some 
honey  soon.  I  have  a  little  sister  five  years  old. 
She  wants  to  write  one  too,  but  she  don't  know  how. 
I  have  another  little  sister,  nearly  two  years  old. 
Her  name  is  llosa.  She  will  go  out  and  get  a  stick 
and  play  with  the  bees.  One  day  she  got  stung  on 
the  eye,  and  ma  had  to  run  and  get  her,  and  one 
stung  her  on  the  head.  Ella  Gregg,  age  8. 

Salford,  Ont.,  Can. 


THREE   SWARMS    FROM   ONE    HIVE  IN   13   DAYS. 

i  We  had  3  hives  of  bees.  We  have  5  young  swarms. 
I  One  hive  swarmed  three  times  in  13  days.  Can  any- 
j  body  do  any  thing  to  make  them  work  in  the  upper 
I  story';*  There  are  but  two  of  ours  that  work  in  the 
j  top  stories  — one  old  and  one  young  swarm.  Pa 
does  not  smoke,  ehew.  drink  whisky,  nor  play  cards. 
!  Orland  Kraner,  ago  13. 

\      Geneva,  Ind.,  July  I,  1884. 

Yes,  Orland,  any  hive  of  bees  can  be  made 
to  work  in  the  upper  stories,  if  there  are  bees 
enough,  and  if  there  is  honey  to  be  had. 
Lifting  one  of  the  combs  into  tlie  upper 
story  is  an  excellent  way  to  start  them,  and 
that  is  one  reason  Avhy  I  have  a  preference 
for  Avide  frames  Instead  of  cases.  You  can 
always  get  them  started  without  any  trouble, 
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Putting  in  a  few  sections  on  which  the  bees 
have  commenced  Avork,  talien  from  some 
otlier  hive,  will  often  get  tliem  to  going. 

A  IjETTEH  fisom  hubkh. 

It  is  little  Iluber,  I  mean,  cliiklren,  and 
you  may  wonder  how  I  could  get  a  letter 
from  him  -w'hen  he  can  not  even  talk,  to  say 
nothing  of  reading  and  writing.  Well,  I 
suspect  his  sister  Conny  wrote  the  letter; 
and  if  she  did  not  know  what  he  would  prob- 
ably say  if  he  could  talk,  she  evidently 
thought  she  could  guess  pretty  cleverly. 
The  letter  was  slipped  under  a  dish  of  straw- 
berries, which,  I  presume,  the  children  pick- 
ed all  together.    Here  it  is  : 

Dca  Dad:— I  fout  oo'd  ike  tawborries,  so  I  sent 
Ton  and  Tad  down  to  de  tawberry  bed  after  um; 
ain't  me  awsul  dwcl'ui  dood?  Hubie  H.  R. 


FROM  5  TO  3),   AND  300  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

Pa  is  taking-  Gleanings.  I  like  to  read  it.  He  is 
sicli,  but  is  better  now.  Pa  wintered  .5  stands  of 
bees  last  winter;  they  increased  to  3."),  and  we  g-ot 
pretty  nearly  300  lbs.  of  honey.  Pa  has  sold  6 ;  5 
went  off;  double  up  5  leaves  us  19  on  summer  stxnds 
in  chaff  hives,  wintering'  well  50  far.  That  queen 
you  sent  pa  last  November  died  last  week.  The 
bees  are  raising  them  another  one.  A  swarm  came 
out  last  summer  on  Sundaj';  pa  and  ma  were  gone 
to  meeting.  My  eldeir  sister  and  I  got  a  box,  and 
hived  them;  and  when  they  cam3  home,  pa  gave 
them  to  us.  E.  I.  Zinn,  age  13. 

Holbrook,  W.  Va^ 

now  TO  TRAP    MOTHS. 

Ma  has  37  colonies,  and  brother  has  8.  They  made 
lots  of  honey  last  year,  extracted  and  box ;  they  put 
them  all  in  an  above-ground  cellar,  which  has  sub- 
earth  ventilation. 

I  must  tell  you  how  ma  caught  the  moths  one  year 
iigo  last  summer.  She  fixed  three  deep  dishes  with 
a  little  honey  and  vinegar  in  them,  and  set  them  out 
in  the  apiaiy  late  in  the  evening,  and  took  them 
away  early  In  the  morning,  so  the  bees  would  not 
got  into  them.  She  caught  over  one  thousand  in 
four  nights.  I  should  like  to  have  one  of  those  lit- 
tle books,  but  pa  says  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  want 
to  get  something  tor  nothing. 

Lizzie  Patterson,  age  10. 

Jagger,  Ohio,  Feb.  35,  1881. 

Lizzie,  I  think  your  plan  is  a  pretty  good 
one  ;  but,  if  I  am  correct,  you  catch  a  good 
many  moths  that  are  not  bee-moths.  Very 
likely  they  are  troublesome  in  other  ways, 
however,  and  so  I  suppose  it  does  no  very 
great  harm.  I  agree  with  your  papa,  but  we 
do  not  often  give  something  for  nothing. 
These  httle  letters,  when  all  summed  up, 
contain  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information. 

where  did  they  come  from? 
We  found  a  swarm  one  evening,  clustered  in  a 
plum-bush.  There  was  about  half  a  pint  of  bees, 
and  three  drones,  but  no  queen.  I  put  them  into  a 
hive,  and  they  are  gathering  honey,  and  seem  to  be 
as  contented  as  the  rest.  Now,  Mr.  Koot,  where  do 
you  think  they  came  f  romV  It  seems  to  me  if  they 
would  have  come  out  of  one  of  our  hives  they 
would  have  gone  back,  as  they  had  no  queen.  I 
have  one  hive  of  bees  that  have  not  swarmed  yet; 
although  the  hive  is  full  of  bees  they  have  not 
Started   queen-cells  yet.    We  are  in  the  midst  of 


white  clover  now.  My  brother'put  a  swarm  of  bees 
into  a  empty  hive  on  May  31;  four  slats  had  the 
comb  built  out,  and  five  empty;  and  eleven  days 
from' the  time  they  were  put  in,  they  were  at  woi-k 
in  the  sections.  I  think  that  is  doing  well  for  ABC 
scholars.  AVm.  O.  Heivly. 

Raymorc,  Mo.,  June  13,  ISSt. 

I  should  think,  friend  William,  that  they 
must  have  l)roken  off  from  the  large  swarm, 
or  got  se])arated  and  lost  from  it  some  way, 
for  it  is  quite  an  unusual  thing  to  get  such  a 
little  amount  of  ))ecs  without  a  queen.  If 
you  give  them  some  l»rood,  very  likely  they 
will  build  up  to  a  prosperous  colony. 


new   honey,   alsike    clover,   and   a   caution 

ABOUT    making   CANDY. 

Papa  has  extracted  1!57  lbs.  of  honey  since  receiv- 
ing his  extractor;  ho  extracted  that  amount  out  of 
ten  hives.  Our  alsike  clover  has  commenced  to 
bloom;  papa  brought  in  the  first  little  blossom  to- 
day. The  other  day  mamma  gave  Claudia  and  me 
some  honey  to  make  taffy,  and  I  spilled  some  of  the 
hot  candy  on  my  foot;  it  made  a  very  bad  burn,  but 
I  put  my  foot  in  a  basin  of  sour  milk,-;and  it  gave 
me  immediate  relief.  Perhaps  some  other  little 
bee-g:irl  would  like  to  know  this  simple  remedy  for 
burns.  Mattie  Boles,  age  6. 

Church  Mill,  Miss.,  June  9, 1884. 


the  maple-tree  honey-dew,  again. 

I  was  out  yesterday,  and  stepped  on  a  clover  blos- 
som, and  got  stung  on  my  foot.  We  have  a  lot  of 
maple-trees  in  our  yard,  and  three  days  this  week 
they  were  covered  with  bees.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
there  is  on  maples  that  they  can  get?  T  have  a  little 
sister  two'  months  old.  She  has  blue  eyes,  but  we 
can  not  think  of  a  name  for  her  yet. 

Guy  Barnes,  age  8. 

Pana,  Christian  Co.,  111.,  June  4, 1884. 

Our  July  No.  tells  you  all  \xe  know  about 
it,  friend  Guy.    

HOW  TO   make  a  hive   OF  A  DRY-GOODS  BOX. 

Pa  had  1.5  standsof  bees  last  fall ;  he  lost  7  through 
the  winter  and  spring;  he  now  has  13,  with  the  new 
swarms.  He  did  not  get  his  other  new  Simplicity 
hives  until  last  night.  He  went  to  church  to-day. 
He  had  used  all  the  other  hives  you  sent,  and  we 
had  a  swarm  to-day  while  he  was  gone.  Ma  hived 
them  in  a  dry-goods  box,  with  strips  on  the  end  to 
hang  the  frames.  I  guess  pa  will  nail  up  a  hive  in 
the  morning,  tojput  them  in.  Ma  said  it  would  be 
easy  to  lift  out  the  frames  in  the  new  hive. 

Isaac  Smith. 

Finncastle,  Tenu.,  June  29, 1884. 


MABEL    AND    CARRIE. 

I  live  across  the  road  from  Mabel,  and  we  go  to 
school  and  Sunday-school  together.  My  sister  Car- 
rie has  two  colonies  of  bees;  they  do  not  make 
quite  enough  honey  for  us  to  eat,  so  I  hope  we  shall 
have  some  more  another  year. 

Winnie  Jackson,  ago  8. 

Northville,  111.,  March  1,  18S4. 

Now,  AVinnie,  that  is  funny,  for  we  have 
a  Carrie  at  our  house,  and  a  cousin  Mabel 
lives  just  across  the  road.  I  think  your  sis- 
ter's two  colonics  of  bees  ought  to  be  asham- 
ed of  themselves,  if  they  didn't  make  honey 
enough  for  your  family  to  eat.  A  good 
swarm  of  bees  should  make  enough  to  keep 
honey  on  the  table  the  year  round, 
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BERTHA  AND  HER  BEES. 

My  papa  has  6  stands  of  bees;  he  had  8  last 
fall,  and  he  gave  one  away,  and  one  died."  Pa  gave 
me  and  my  little  brother  a  nice  stand  of  bees.  We 
extracted  6' 4  lbs.  last  week.  I  like  honey,  and  I  like 
to  work  with  bees.  Our  bees  have  swarmed  once 
this  summer,  but  wc  saved  them,  and  then  pa  and 
I  went  through  the  stands  and  cut  the  queens' wings 
off,  and  one  stand  killed  their  queen.  When  our 
bees  swarmed  there  was  only  part  of  the  bees  came 
out.  Pa  was  not  at  home,  and  we  had  to  send  for 
my  uncle.  The  bees  got  lost  from  the  queen,  and 
all  came  back  to  the  hive.  We  found  the  queen,  and 
put  it  back  in  the  stand.    It  is  doing  well. 

Bertha  Summers,  age  13. 

Shielville,  Ind.,  June  37. 1884. 


how   pearl's   sister    learned   to    like   bees. 

Pa  doesn't  keep  bees.  I  wish  he  did,  I  like  honey 
so  well.  My  brother-in-law  does;  he  got  his  bees 
from  you.  He  takes  the  Gleanings.  I  read  it  and 
his  ABC  book  too.  His  name  is  Robert  Colescott. 
He  took  my  sister  from  me  in  March,  and  it  is  lone- 
some now  without  her.  She  lives  half  a  mile  from 
our  house.  I  get  almost  sick  to  see  her.  At  first 
she  was  awful  afraid  of  the  bees,  but  now  she  likes 
them,  and  works  with  them. 

Pearl  Gilpin,  age  9. 

Fowler,  Ind.,  June  30,  1884. 

AVell,  now,  Pearl,  that  was  really  too  bad 
that  Robert  should  come  and  take  your  sis- 
ter away  from  you.  However,  if  he  didn't 
take  her  more  than  half  a  mile,  I  think  per- 
haps we  had  better  overlook  it ;  and  then, 
you  know,  he  tauijlit  her  to  work  with  bees, 
and  that  amounts  to  sometliing,does  it  not? 


putting  on  section  boxes  too  late. 

Father  wintered  30  stands  of  bees,  and  all  came 
out  well  but  one,  and  that  stand  lost  its  queen,  and 
died.  He  has  now  53  stands  of  bees,  and  I  help  work 
with  them.  My  brother  Albert  does  not  like  to 
work  with  them,  and  mj^  sister  Bertha  will  run  in 
the  house  as  soon  as  she  sees  one.  Father  and  I 
took  two  Simplicity  hives  full  of  this  year's  white- 
clover  honey,  and  then  we  filled  the  upper  stories 
with  pound  sections,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  bees 
swarmed. 

A  plantain  leaf  is  good  for  a  beesting.  Just 
pound  it  up  till  you  can  see  the  juice,  then  rub  it  on 
the  sting,  and  hold  it  on  there  for  about  five 
minutes.  Herbert  A.  Hallet. 

Galena,  111.,  June  20. 18-4. 

I  am  afraid,  friend  Herbert,  you  and  your 
pa  did  not  get  your  section  boxes  on  quite 
quick  enough. 

Ma  keeps  bees,  and  I  always  help  her  to  hive  the 
swarms,  extract,  and  every  thing  else  that  is  done 
about  the  bees.  Ma  says  1  am  sure  to  be  a  bco-man. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  them,  even  if  they  sting.  We 
have  the  Langstroth  hive.  I  like  them  best  of  all  I 
see  in  your  books.  Ma  lost  six  colonies  on  account 
of  the  dry  weather  last  summer;  one  left  with  plen- 
ty of  honey  in  the  hive,  but  not  a  bit  of  pollen,  and 
1  believe  that  is  why  they  left.  Don't  you  think  so 
too?  I  had  a  long  talk  with  a  gentleman  at  the  de- 
pot about  l)ecs.  He  took  my  name,  but  I  forgot  to 
ask  his.  He  told  me  he  gets  Gleanings  from  you. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  South  Carolina.  Some  people 
are  so  green  when  I  am  selling  sections  of  honey 
they  tell  me  it  is  manufactured.    I  tell  them  the 


Yankees  have  not  got  smart  enough  to  counterfeit 
that;  and  if  I  live  to  bo  a  man  I  am  going  to  have  a 
look  at  you  and  your  establishment.  We  have  lots 
of  orange-trees,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  My  young- 
est brother,  not  two  years  old,  Avill  sit  in  front  of  a 
hive,  trying  to  catch  the  bees  by  handfuls;  he  is  not 
afraid  of  them.    Ma  says  I  must  stop  that. 

Victor  Blaize,  age  11. 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  Feb.  26, 1884. 


where  shall  we  put  the  queen  in  dividing 
colonies? 

My  pa  bought  7  colonies  last  year;  2  of  them  are 
Italians,  and  5  are  blacks;  the  blacks  are  cross.  Pa 
gave  me  one  black  stand  when  he  brought  them 
home.  My  stand  swarmed  June  19.  It  was  a  very 
large  swarm. 

In  dividing  colonies,  should  pa  leave  the  old  queen 
in  the  old  hive,  or  put  her  in  the  new  hive,  and  leave 
a  queen-cell  in  the  old  hive?  Will  bees  swarm  be- 
fore they  fill  their  caps?  Pa  took  30  lbs.  of  honey 
from  one  Italian  stand  this  morning. 

Pa  sent  to  you  last  winter  for  Cook's  Manual.  He 
thinks  he  could  not  do  without  it. 

IN.IURIOUS  effects  OF  TOBACCO. 

Pa  used  tobacco  about  16  years,  and  he  has  been 
troubled  with  dyspepsia  for  a  longtime.  The  doctor 
told  him  he  would  have  to  quit  chewing  tobacco. 
He  has  not  chewed  any  since  last  fall.  I  am  awful 
glad  pa  has  quit  chewing,  for  it  is  not  nice  to  chew 
or  smoke.    We  keep  toll-gate. 

Mattie  E.  Vancleave,  age  12. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  June  24, 1884. 

Well,  Mattie,  our  boys  prefer  putting  tlie 
old  queen  with  the  new  part,  because  the 
bees  stay  so  much  better,  and  the  old  hive 
gets  plenty  of  bees  anyhow.  I  suppose  it 
is  not  good  economy,  however,  for  the 
queen's  laying  powers  are  considerably 
cramped,  compared  with  what  they  would 
be  if  she  were  left  on  the  old  stand. — I  am 
glad  to  receive  your  testimony  on  the  tobac- 
co question,  Mattie. 


are  bees  strong  enough  to  move  a  brick? 

We  began  to  keep  bees  last  year,  and  we  got  one 
swarm,  but  the  old  swarm  died  in  the  winter,  and 
left  some  honej'.  Mamma  put  a  brick  before  the 
entrance  of  the  hive  to  keep  the  other  bees  out,  and 
when  she  was  watching  them  a  lot  of  bees  came  out 
of  the  other  hive  and  pushed  the  brick  away.  I 
didn't  think  bees  could  be  so  strong.  I  haven't  been 
stung  by  a  bee  yet.  We  have  two  maltese  cats; 
their  names  are  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Mary  Richardson. 

Cazenovia,  111.,  June  26, 1881. 

My  little  friejid  ^lary,  one  of  our  office  girls 
was  inclined  to  thiiik  you  exaggerated  a 
little;  but  I  told  her  1  guessed  you  did  not. 
I  have  known  bees  to  rob  a  hive  a  great 
many  times  because  somebody  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  think  if  he"  stopped  the 
entrance  with  a  block  or  i»iece  of  wood  tliat 
was  enough  ;  but  in  a  little  while  he  would 
discover  the  bees  had  crowded  the  heavy 
block  right  out  of  the  way.  Now,  a  band  of 
robbers,  wiien  they  are  really  in  earnest, 
would,  without  doubt,  move  a  pretty  good- 
sized  brick.  The  secret  of  it  is,  a  great 
many  of  them  squeeze  in  behind  it,  and  then 
pusli  all  togethei'.  Was  it  a  whole  brick,  or 
was  it  only  a  piece  of  a  brick,  JSlary  V 
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Qm  HepE?. 


And  before  him  shall  be  g-athered  all  nations: 
and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a 
shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  g-oats.— Mat- 
thew '^a-.'-^^. 

ID  you  ever  kncnv,  friends,  that  I  used 
to  talk  skepticism  and  iiiti<lelity  to 
some  PxtentV  Well,  it  is  true,  I  did; 
and  one  argument  tliat  used  to  please 
me,  that  I  used  to  like  to  bring  for- 
ward, was,  that  the  idea  was  absurd,  of  sep- 
arating the  human  family  into  two  grades,  or 
classes— the  good  and  the  bad.  The  reason 
we  (that  is,  tliose  who  stood  with  me,  and 
myself)  dwelt  on  was,  that  where  there  were 
so" many  different  stages  of  both  goodness 
and  badness,  if  that  is  the  proper  way  to  tell 
it,  there  could  l)e  no  just  line  of  sejjaration 
decided  upon.  (Granting  that  Christians 
w^ere  better  than  iniidels,  we  argued  they 
were  often  so  little  better  that  it  would  l)"e 
impossible  to  set  a  fixed  dividing  line  with 
justice.  Afriend  of  mine  used  to  put  it  this 
way:  Stand  the  different  grades  of  humanity 
along  in  a  row;  put  the  worst  man  at  the  foot, 
and  tlie  best  man  at  the  head,  then  till  up 
with  the  intermediate  grades,  and  some- 
where near  the  middle  you  would  have  two 
men  side  by  side  who  average  so  nearly  alike 
that  little  if  any  difference  could  be  discov- 
ered ;  and  yet  "one  would  be  doomed  to  eter- 
nal punishment,  and  the  other  to  eternal  de- 
lights. This  was  the  way  I  used  to  state  it. 
W^ell,  dear  friends,  if  "we  go  to  work  hon- 
estly to  search  the  Bible  through  for  state- 
ments like  this,  we  shall  tind  that  it  does  not 
anywhere  make  any  very  plain  statement,  to 
give  a  ground  for  the  above.  The  verse  of 
our  text  does  indeed  say  that  the  great 
Judge  of  the  univeise  will  have  gathered  be- 
fore him  all  luitions,  and  that  he  will  sepa- 
rate them  one  from  another;  and  if  we  take 
the  verse  before  the  text,  we  are  told  that  it 
is  Jesus  our  Savior  who  shall  sit  upon  this 
throne,  and  judge;  and  the  time  is  to  be 
when  he  shall  come  in  his  glory.  Reading 
the  verse  after  the  text,  we  are  told  they 
shall  be  divided  on  his  left  hand  and  on  his 
right. 

I'erhaps  I  should  say  in  the  outset,  that 
there  are  many  things  in  God's  plans  that 
we  can  not  comprehend  ;  but  it  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  more  we  study  him  and  his 
w^orks  and  his  holy  word,  the"l)etter  we  com- 
prehend ;  and  the"  things  that  once  seemed 
dark  and  mysterious  become  plain  and  easy. 
Now,  very  likely  I  sliall  not  be  able  to  make 
this  matter  ])lain  and  easy  to  you  all,  but  1 
think  I  can  help  you  some.  For  some  days 
])ack  I  have  beenlooking  at  humanity— look- 
ing at  the  friends  whom  I  know  and  love, 
and  studying  on  this  prolilem,  wliy  are  they 
not  all  Ciiiistians  ?  l'eriia[is  you  have  your- 
self said  in  your  own  heart,  ''Am  I  a  ("'hris- 
tian  y  IIow  can  1  tellV"  llow  can  any  one 
tell  V  ran  any  one  tell  V  Ves,  my  friend,  I 
think  any  one  can  tell.  And  if  we  can  tell.— 
if  we  have  decided  within  our  own  hearts 
what  it  is  that  makes  us  Christians  or  the 
contrary,— then  comes  the  great  question, 
standing  out  squarely  before  us,"  Am  I  irill- 
ing  to  ])e  a  i'hristian"?" 
Since  T  have  been  meditating  on  this  sub- 


ject, I  have  felt  an  intense  longing  to  go  first 
to  one  friend  and  then  another,  and  pro- 
pound the  question, ''Are  you  willing  to  be 
a  Christian  V''  If  I  should  get  to  talking 
with  you,  and  we  should  right  here  honestly 
exchange  confidences  with  each  other,  and  I 
should  piit  this  cpiestion  to  you, '-Are  you 
willing  to  be  a  Christian  V"  what  would  you 
say?  I  have  been  thinking  what  these  "an- 
swers would  lie— how  diverse,  and  h()W  va- 
ried, ihit  the  moi-e  I  think  of  it,  and  the 
more  T  ]>i-ay  over  it,  the  stronger  conies  the 
conviction'  to  my  heait,  that  any  one  of  you 
may— every  soul  "on  the  face  of  this  eartli  of 
ours,  who  has  the  intellect  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Christian,  can  de- 
cide in  the  affirmative  if  they  will.  Where 
the  answer  is,  "No,  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
Clu'istian,"  the  matter  is  ended.  That  class 
of  people  lia\e  freely  and  vohuitarily  chosen 
a  place  on  Christ's  left  haiul ;  they  alone  are 
to  blame  for  it,  and  nobody  else.  I  presume 
you  have  heard  discussions  as  to  whether 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  tlie  world  as  an  honest 
doubter.  I  Avas  a  doubter  a  great  many  years 
of  my  life,  but  I  was  not  an  hoiu'st  one" ;"  that 
is,  had  the  above  question  been  ju-opounded 
to  me,  and  had  I  honestly  and  truthfully  giv- 
en answer,  there  could  have  been  no  "other 
reply  than  the  negative. 

And  do  you  indeed  pretend  to  say,  Mr. 
Root,  that  any  one  Avho  chooses  may  become 
a  Christian  by  simjily  expressing  a  willing- 
ness V  This  is  exactly  what  I  do  intend  to 
say,  friends.  Any  oiie  may,  in  one  instant, 
start  out  to  ser^■e  Christ,  if  he  decides 
the  (fuestion  for  Christ  in  his  own  mind ; 
and  to  do  this  requires  nothing  more  than 
the  simple  eftort  of  the  will,  just  as  we 
choose  on  any  other  sul)ject.  You  can  de- 
cide in  favor  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  just 
as  simply  as  you  can  decide  to  go  off  on  the 
train  as  it  comes  up  to  the  depot,  or  stay  at 
home  and  not  go  olf.  You  simply  choose. 
Bear  in  mind,  I  am  talking  about  honest 
people  now,  and  I  am  talking  about  a  deci- 
sion of  the  heart,  rather  than  what  any  one 
might  say.  Of  course,  there  are  many  weak 
people  who  decide  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment— who  decide  without  counting  the 
cost. 

Whieh  of  you,  intending-  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth 
not  down  first,  and  eounteth  the  cost,  whether  he 
have  sufficient  to  finish  it?  lest  haply,  after  he  hath 
laid  the  foundation,  and  is  not  alile  'to  finish  it,  all 
that  behold  it  l)eK'in  to  inoelv  him,  saying-.  This  man 
began  to  build,  and  was  not  alile  to  finish.— Lukk 
14:38-30. 

Now,  is  it  fair  to  punish  such  when  their 
intentions  were  good  but  their  self-control 
was  too  weak  to  carry  out  their  promises? 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  just  as  fair  to  punish 
such  asitisto  punish  peoi>le  who  make  prom- 
ises of  any  kind,  and  then  fail  to  keep 
them.  Such  people  are  punished  right  along 
through  life,  for  no  one  can  break  any  i)rom- 
ise  or  contract,  without  sulfering  for  it,  and 
paying  the  jienalty.  Sujtpose,  dear  friend,  I 
luiVe  l)een  sitting  "by  your  side.  Suppose  we 
have  been  exchanging  thoughts  and  ideas  on 
this  subject,  and  have  lieen  having  a  good 
friendly  talk  about  this  matter  of  eternal  life. 
If  you  are  an  honest  seeker  for  righteous- 
ness and  holiness,  we  can  have  a  talk  that 
will  bring  a  blessing  with  it;  and,  by  the 
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way,  while  I  think  of  it,  did  you  ever  consid- 
er how  very  few  there  are  in"  tliis  world  who 
would  talk "lionestly  and  conscientiously  on 
this  subject?  Professing  Cliristians  will'talk, 
for  they  do  not  feel  asliamed  to  confess  to  in- 
timate friends  that  they  have  been  striving  to 
overcome  temptation,'  and  for  more  purity 
and  holiness.  But  as  a  rule,  those  Avhb 
have  never  made  any  profession  of  religion 
are  backward  and  averse,  because  sucli 
a  question  as  the  one  I  have  quoted  above 
strikes  home  Avith  a  sort  of  reproof  in  it  at 
once.  AVhen  some  one  says,  "  Are  you  will- 
ing to  be  a  Christian?''  and  yon  reply,  hon- 
estly, from  the  l)Ottom  of  your  heart,  ''Yes, 
I  am  willing,"  then  follows  closely,  "Why 
are  you  not  already  a  Christian  V  Now, 
you  must  either  answer  this  by  excuses  of 
some  sort,  or  else  you  must  frankly  admit 
that  you  have  not  until  this  moment  decided 
to  be  a  Christian.  How  many  are  there,  do 
you  suppose,  friends,  who  are  willing  to  say 
yes  to  the  question  I  have  propounded"? 
There  are  a  good  many  things  to  be  consid- 
ered in  this  matter.  As  I  have  reviewed 
the  question  in  the  past  week,  it  comes  up 
before  me  sometliing  like  tliis  :  If  you  throw 
the  emphasis  on  the  lirst  word,  it  directs  to- 
ward an  examination  of  our  own  hearts  in 
regard  to  trutlif  nlness  —  "  are  you  indeed 
willing,  or  do  you  simply  think  you  are  ? 
Are  you  sure  yon  are  willing  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian ?'"  I  tell  you,  friends,  it  is  well  to  be 
sure  in  such  a  matter  ;  to  count  the  cost,  and 
examine  ourselves  well. 

Let  us  put  the  emphasis  on  the  second 
word  :  "Are  you  willing  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian ?"  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  talk  Chris- 
tianity to  other  people,  and  recommend  it  to 
them.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  also,  to  point 
out  to  Christians  what  they  ought  not  to  do. 
People  weigh  the  acts  of  others,  as  to 
whether  they  are  Christianlike  or  unchris- 
tianlike,  and  lay  down  rules  of  action  for 
others  all  about  them  ;  but  I  tell  you,  it  is  a 
harder  matter  to  turn  it  all  right  around 
pointedly  toward  yourself.  We  are  all  of 
us  quite  willing  other  people  shoidd  be 
Christianlike.  Even  the  highwayman,  when 
he  demands  your  money  or  yoiu-  life,  or 
throws  a  train  off  the  track  that  he  may  rob 
the  i)assengers,  prefers  to  have  the  rest  of 
the  world  lead  upright,  honest  lives,  or  else 
there  would  not  be  anything  worth  stealing. 
If  all  the  world  were  robbers,  there  would 
not  be  any  thing  to  get  by  robbing.  Now, 
then,  when  all  the  world  takes  it  into  their 
heads  to  become  Christians  themselves,  or. 
if  you  choose,  when  all  the  world  are  irilling 
to  set  to  Avork  to  mend  their  own  lives,  so 
that  they  shall  be  in  accordance  with  Chris- 
tian principles,  tlien  we  are  making  progress. 
My  friend,  are  you  willing  to  become  a 
Christian  ? 

Now  let  us  try  the  next  word  :  "  Are  you 
willing  to  be  a  Christian  ?"'  Everybody  as- 
sents to  the  proposition,  as  I  have  told  you 
above,  that  Christianity  is  a  good  thing  ;  "but 
when  it  runs  against  some  pet  sin  of  your 
own,  then  conies  the  tug  of  war.  You  may 
be  intemperate  in  your  habits ;  perhaps  you 
drink  moderately.'but  know  from  the  bot- 
tom of  your  heart  that,  to  be  a  Christian, 
this  sin  must  be  given  up.    A  friend  once 


made  the  remark,  that  if  he  were  to  imder- 
take  to  live  a  Christian  life— tliat  is,  such  a 
life  as  he  felt  a  Christian  ought  to  live,  he 
would  liave  to  give  up  taking  his  children 
out  to  ride  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings. 
Although  he  could  not  feel  tliere  was  any 
tiling  very  wrong  in  the  way  Ihey  took  their 
rides,  yet  he  knew  the  example  as  a  whole 
was  bad ;  therefore,  if  he  should  become  a 
Christian  he  would  be  obliged  to  give  it  up  ; 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  this,  with  several  other 
things,  he  was  not  yet  "  willing  "  to  give  up. 
No  one  had  told  him  he  must  stop  his  Sun- 
day rides  if  he  became  a  Christian,  but  he 
had  simply  figured  it  cmt  himself,  and  he 
was  not  "  willing."  The  path  to  eternal  life 
is  indeed  a  straight  and  narrow  one ;  it  cuts 
terribly  close,  and  it  sometimes  seems  as  if 
it  were  merciless  in  cutting  off  things  we 
may  lie  wedded  to.  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  I  began  studying  the  matter  of  a 
Christian  life.  I  knew  that  where  I  was 
then  standing  I  could  not  be  a  (Christian.  I 
knew  I  should  have  to  change  yery  much 
in  some  respects.  It  seemed  as  if  I  "had  got 
to  get  over  the  fence  into  another  life.  I  had. 
looked  over  that  fence  a  great  many  times ; 
but  there  were  things  on  the  side  where  I 
stood  that  I  did  n(Vt  choose  to  give  up.  I 
was  afraid  to  cut  loose  from  this  world,  and 
get  over  into  that  straight  and  narrow  path, 
and  stay  there.  I  was  not  only  afraid,  but  I 
was  unwilling.  What  a  wonderful  thing 
that  word  '•willing"  is!  How  I  do  love 
cheerful,  willing  people— people  who  are 
willing  to  do  right ;  who  are  willingto  suffer 
for  Christ's  sake !  I  love  people  who  are 
willing  to  be  honest.  Did  you  ever  think  of 
putting  it  that  way  ?  How"  often  we  see  the 
element  of  unwillingness  in  the  world  about 
us.  It  exists  in  our  own  hearts,  and  there  is 
right  where  we  ought  to  see  it.  But  our 
eyes  are  dimmed  when  we  look  that  way. 
Only  a  sliort  time  ago  I  was  thinking  how 
quickly  I  could  tell  Avhether  a  willing  spirit 
resided  in  those  Avliom  I  meet;  especially 
those  who  come  to  me  and  want  something 
to  do.  How  I  do  love  to  see  willing  workers  ! 
It  makes  me  happy  to  come  across  one  who 
is  willing  to  be  honest  and  conscientious. 

Howboautil'iil  upon  the  mountaius  are  the  feet  of 
him  that  briiig-eth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth 
peace.— ISA.  53 :  7. 

This  willingness  to  do  right,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  a 
Christian  character  :  its  opposite,  willfulness, 
is  also  the  greatest  element  in  sinking  souls 
into  the  bottomless  depths.  A  temptation 
is  presented  to  you.  You  know  it  ought  to 
be  put  away  under  foot,  but  the  temptation 
conies  to  you  in  glaiing  colors— rainbow  col- 
ors, perhaps.  Satan  eau  clotiie  common  ob- 
jects in  rainbow  colors  when  he  and  all  his 
allies  set  about  it,  and  he  can  hold  out  al- 
lurements to  swerve  one  from  the  path  of 
duty,  which  only  those  can  understand  who 
have  had  a  pitched  battle  witli  him.  Some 
new  and  delicioiis  intluence  all  at  once  per-' 
vades  your  very  being— something  so  strange 
that  you  stop  and  stare  at  it ;  and  when  the 
voice  of  conscience  again  sounds  in  your  ears 
you  answer  back, "  Why,  there  surely  can  be 
no  harm  in  stopping  to  take  a  look  at  this 
funny  phase."    You  stop  and  look  aAvhile, 
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and  in  a  moment  more  you  say  to  yourself, 
''  Why,  I  do  not  see  any  thing'really  wrong- 
about  this.  I  believe  (Jod  intended  tliat  we 
should  enjoy  tliese  gifts,  and  now  who  knows 
but  tliat  i  h'avebeen  making  a  martyr  of  my- 
self all  my  life,  and  have  had  hardly  any  fun 
at  all.  just  because  of  these  very  strict  con- 
scientious scruples?'"  In  answer  to  this, 
conscience  tells  you  that  the  whole  tiling  is 
wrcn:!j ;  th.e  end  can  be  nothing  else  than  i 
death  and  ruin.  Perhaps  you  have  got  so  far  | 
into  Satan's  toils  thsvt  you'reply,  '•  t  am  only  ! 
going  to  stop  and  look  on  a  bit,  it  is  all  so 
wonderful  and  new."  Perhaps  you  rely  on 
the  fact  that  you  have  always  been  straight 
and  upright,  and  nobody  would  l)elieve  any 
thing  bad  about  you,  even  if  somebody 
should  tell  it.  ]My  friend,  thisvis  a  part  of 
Satan's  machinery  ;  it  is  one  of  his  great  big 
levers  to  getyou  out  of  the  path  of  duty,  and 
to  block  the  way  so  you  can  not  get  back 
again.  Stop  right  there  and  say  to  yourself, 
'•  Am— I — willing— to—be— a— Christian  V  " 
As  the  word  '■  Clnistian'"  rings  out  you  al- 
most give  a  jump,  for  you  know  so  well  that 
a  Christian  has  no  business  at  all  standing 
on  any  such  ground,  even  for  one  second.  I 
hope,  my  friend,  if  you  have  got  there  you 
will  have  grace  enough  and  stiength  enough 
to  turn  right  square  back,  for  (;od  sometimes 
punishes  terribly  for  a  little  deviation  from 
tiie  straight  and  narrow  path— perhaps  no 
greater  than  the  one  we  have  pictured  in  the 
above.  Lot's  wife  turned  lier  head  to  look 
at  the  forbidden  city,  and  she  was  instantly 
transformed  into  a  pillar  of  salt.  Uzzah  put 
his  hand  on  the  sacred  ark.  and  he  fell  dead; 
and  men  go  down  to  ruin  no^vadays  for  no 
other  olfense  than  simply  trifling  with  the 
path  of  duty ;  simply  because  they  were  not 
willing  to  tiun  resolutely  about  and  tlee 
when  temptation  lirst  presented  itself. 

Are  you  willing  to  he  a  Christian  ?  A 
great  many  think,  if  they  do  not  say,  ''Oh, 
yes !  I  am  going  to  be  a  Christian  after 
a  while ;  "  or,  "  I  expect  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian.'' Satan  does  not  like  to  have  people  in 
a  hurry  in  getting  into  the  right  path.  lie 
much  prefers  to  have  them  wait  awhile.  He 
says  to  them,  "  Oh !  I  don't  object  to  your 
becoming  a  Christian,  for,  of  course,  it  is 
tlie  right  and  proper  thing  to  do  ; "  but  he 
always  objects  to  tlieir  making  the  present 
tense  of  it.  Can  any  one  be  aChiistian  right 
oft  on  the  instant  V  "  Yes,  sir,  I  think  he  can. 
Ton  van  be  a  Christian  (luicker  than  you  can 
climb  over  the  fence,  or  jump  out  of  the 
door.  Both  of  these  things  would  take  a  lit- 
tle time  to  accomplish  ;  but  you  can  decide 
^  in  your  own  mind  in  one  second  of  time,  if 

you  will.  A  great  many  more  ])e(»i)le  would 
be  willing  to  hcamw  Christians  than  Would 
!)e  willing  to  6f' Christians  ;  andwliile  I  think 
of  it,  it  seems  to  me  the  great  need  of  the 
presejit  hour  is  to  6^,  not  to  bcamir.  Some- 
body has  said,  that  tlie  way  to  do  good  is  to 
he  good.  The  point  is.  tluit  you  are  not  to 
wait  until  you  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
somebody  good  ;  you  are  to  be  good  right  oft. 
Put  away  all  wrong,  impure,  or  wicked 
thoughts  ;  stop  tbinking  of  or  looking  at  or 
I  listening  to  any  thing  you  know  is  wrong  or 

f  hurtful ;  do  it  at  once ;  act  without  waiting 

or  considering  or  dallying,  just  so  soon  as 


you  know  the  thing  is  wrong  ;  and  we  usu- 
ally determine  very  (piickly  between  right 
and  wrong,  if  we  have  been  striving  for  pu- 
rity of  heart  and  for  godliness. 

Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  tlie  water  of  life 
frcely.-KEV.  •„'•„>:  IT. 

We  have  just  one  more  word  left,  dear 
friends:  Are  you  willing  to  be  a  Christ  inn  f 
Folks  used  to  say  inquiringly,  "What  is  it 
to  be  a  Christian?  what  is  ('hristianity  ? '' 
But  they  do  not  very  much  lately.  Pilate 
asked  Jesus,  "  What  "is  truth  ?  "  lie  did  not 
want  to  know,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself  after  he  asked 
the  question.  You,  my  friend,  know  what 
it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  You  may  criticise 
this  little  talk  to-day,  by  saying  that  I  liave 
presented  it  all  as  too  easy  a  matter.  You 
may  say  that  it  takes  a  little  time  to  build  up 
a  Christian  character.  I  agree  with  you ; 
and  many  times,  perhaps,  about  all  that  one 
accomplishes  is  to  go  through  life  battling 
with  evil.  Thanks  be  to  (iod.  however,  that 
he,  in  his  intinite  mercy,  accejits  the  will  for 
the  deed ;  and  he  who  "is  at  all  times  willing 
to  he  a  Christian  t.s-  a  Cliristian  ;  for  it  is  this 
willingness  to  eschew  evil  that  builds  up  a 
Christian  character.  One  can  resolve  or  de- 
cide in  a  second  to  be  a  Christian :  but  the 
great  tug  of  war  comes  when  you  try  to  live 
it.  Do  not  be  discouraged,  dear  friends. 
With  every  victory  comes  new  strength  and 
grace  and  power  to  light  the  good  hght,  and 
to  come  off  victorious.  On  the  contrary, 
with  every  slipping  back  and  every  failure 
come  increasing  hindrances ;  therefore  be 
not  faint-hearted  or  weary,  but  keep  on  try- 
ing aiul  striving  and  praying  for  a  constant 
willingness  to  do  right.  Let  nothing  tempt 
you,  even  one  hair's  breadth,  from  this  pur- 
pose. ''If  God  be  with  us,  who  shall  1)6 
against  us?"  And  if  this  thought  is  con- 
stantly in  your  mind,  whether  death  shall 
come  swift  and  quick,  or  slowly  by  disease, 
you  need  never  be  afraid  of  meeting  the 
great  Judge  of  all  the  earth  when  he  shall 
sit  on  his  throne,  and  before  him  shall  be 
gathered  all  nations. 

Now,  friends,  we  have  come  around  to  the 
consideration  of  our  text  again.  Is  it  really 
true  that  the  human  family  shall  be  divided 
into  two  great  factions  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
in  this  matter  of  free  \\i\\  that  sharply  and 
decidedly  divides  all  nations  into  two  class- 
es ?  If  in  the  little  tigure  I  used  in  the  com- 
mencement of  my  talk,  the  different  grades 
are  put  together  in  one  long  row,  v.'ith  the 
worst  man  at  one  end  and  the  best  at  the 
other,  would  there  indeed  be  a  strong  and 
marked  difference  between  the  two  who 
stood  side  by  side  near  the  middle?  If  so, 
wherein  lies  this  great  difference?  I  think 
there  would  be  a  difference.  .Vs  I  see  it,  the 
dilference  would  be  simply  this  :  One  ac- 
cepts Christ,  and  the  other"  does  not.  It  is 
true,  there  is  a  large  class  of  people  who 
seemingly  do  not  take  sides  at  all;  in  fact, 
they  sometimes  say  they  have  no  interest  in 
the"  matter  whate'ver.  'Wliat  is  to  be  done 
with  these  ?  ^Viiy.  these  by  their  actions,  if 
not  words,  say,  •■  1  am  not  willing  to  be  a 
Christian."' 

He  that  is  not  with  me  is  ag-aiiist  inc.— Matt.  l;i:o(l. 
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For  weeks  I  wanted  tobacco— steadily  I  resisted. 


y  HEREWITH  t'ive  you  the  requested  "  Battle 
lit  ^'''^^^  ^^^*^  Tobacco  Habit."  First,  to  show  how 
^r  doubly  riveted  were  the  slavery  chains  of 
"^  tobacco  on  me,  I  will  relate  an  incident.  I  had 
-  gone  from  my  residence  to  another  farm,  some 
live  miles  away,  to  see  to  some  work  being-  done 
for  me.  Expecting'  to  be  home  to  supper,!  had 
ne<?lected  to  take  my  pipe  (I  only  smoked  then). 
Something- occurred  which  made  it  necessarj-  for 
me  to  remain  at  the  farm  all  nig-ht;  and  atthe usual 
time  for  my  after-supper  smoke  I  was  minus  my 
pipe.  None  about  the  house;  could  g-et  none  from 
the  neig-hbors— they  all  chewed.  Well,  this  habit  of 
tobacco  was  so  strong  that  I  actually  could  not  rest 
without  it,  and  I  got  a  piece  of  "  dog  leg,"  and,  mis- 
erable stuff  as  I  knew  it  M-as  then  (in  1?60),  I  chewed 
it.  It  was  my  first  chew  of  tobacco  I  had  ever  taken. 
Result:  From  that  time  I  both  chewed  and  smoked 
(of  course,  1  became  very  choice  in  my  brands,  and 
chewed  none  but  the  best);  chewed  and  smoked  for 
ten  years. 

At  Christmas  of  18T0  I  had  occasion  to  travel  some 
fifty  miles  in  my  buggy;  and  as  it  was  very  cold  I 
wrapped  myself  well  in  buffalo  i-obe,  neck  fur,  and 
fur  grloves.  Well,  I  chewed  and  spit  and  spit  and 
chewed  all  that  fifty  miles;  and  after  a  few  days  I 
returned  in  the  same  way,  and  what,  with  the  neces- 
sity of  ungloving  to  take  a  fresh  chew  every  little 
while,  and  the  filthy  condition  of  my  furs  when 
about  ten  miles  from  home,  I. became  so  exceed- 
ingly disgusted  with  myself  for  being  so  much  of  a 
slave  to  so  filthy  a  habit  as  to  befoul  my  clothing-  so 
disgustingly,  Ithen  and  there  resolved  never  to  take 
another  chew  of  tobacco,  and  I  threw  away  on  the 
roadside  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  paper  of  the  best 
fine-cut  tobacco,  and  have  never  taken  a  chew  since, 
now  nearly  fourteen  years. 

But  I  still  held  to  the  habit  of  smoking,  which  I 
continued  to  do  for  some  years,  when  I  quit  that 
for  about  a  year,  but  was  tempted  to  resume  it 
again,  and  continued  to  smoke. 

I  will  here  say,  that  during-  the  year  that  I  quit 
smoking,  I  continually  suffered  for  tobacco.  I  had 
not  taken  a  very  strong  resolution  against  using  it. 
Well,  I  went  at  it  again,  and  it  appeai-s  I  took  "seven 
other  devils"  with  it,  for  I  went  at  it  with  tremen- 
dous energy,  and  got  along-  so  far  as  to  be  obliged 
to  get  up  in  the  night  and  smoke,  in  order  to  quiet 
my  nerves.  The  habit  became  so  strong  that  I  will 
say,  with  truth,  that,  except  during  the  time  of  eat- 
ing, I  was  smoking  a  cigar  from  daylight  (and  in 
winter  before  day)  until  generally  ten  o'clock,  and 
frequently  until  eleven  or  twelve.  I  generally  used 
up  half  a  box  of  cigars  a  week. 

Well,  after  keeping-  this  up  for  some  years  I  found 
that,  although  I  am  a  man  of  tremendous  physical 
powers,  and  with  nerves  as  strong  as  a  rock  (I  stand 
G  feet2'2  inches  in  my  socks,  and  weigh  293  poundsi, 
I  was  getting  considerably  worsted  in  the  batfle.  1 
could  not  get  enough  nicotine  into  my  system  to 
steady  my  nerves.  There  were  not  hours  enough  in 
a  day  to  do  it,  and  get  enough  sleep.  I  became 
irritable;  my  throat  and  system  generally  became 
dry,  my  heart  beat  like  a  trip-hamnaer,  and  very 
irregularly;  I  could  not  sleep  well;  and,  take  it  all 
together,  the  er.c  my  was  fast  getting  the  better  of 
me;  he  had  as  tight  a  grip  on  me  as  ever  he  had  on 
any  man.    T  saw  it  would  not  do,  and  1  quit. 


I  I  had  resolved  never  to  use  tobacco  again,  and  I 

found  it  easier  than  I   supposed,  to  resist.    For  a 

time  I  would  not  think  of  it,  and  then  the  desire 

would  come  again,  but  weaker  every  time;  and  now 

I  for  nearly  two  years  I  have  had  no  desire  whatever 

to  use  tobacco,  and  will  never  use  it  again.    All  my 

bad  feelings  have  gone,  and  I  am  my  own  proper 

i  self  again.    My  heart  beats  regularly,  and  I  sleep 

j  well.    Manj'  persons  say,  "  There  is  no  use  to  try;  I 

j  can  not  quit;"  but  I  believe  there  is  no  man  but 

can  entirely  quit  the  use  of  tobacco,  if  he  really 

j  wishes  to  do  so.    As  for  intoxicants,  I  know  nothing 

personally  in  regard  to  them.    I  do  not  even  keep 

I  them  in  the  house  for  use  in  "snake-bites." 

i  Francis  W.  Blackfohd. 

I      Chillicotho,  O.,  April  11, 1884. 


A   LITTLE  SEUiMON   FOR  THE  BOYS;   FROM  ONE  WHO 
KNOWS  WHAT  IT  IS  TO  USE  TOBACCO. 

!  My  dear  friends  and  brother  bee-keepers,  and  all 
'  readers  of  Gleanings.  In  reading-  Gleanings, 
I  wl;ich  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  my  humble 
j  house,  I  notice  quite  a  number  pledging  themselves 
to  Bro.  Root  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  that  filthy 
'  weed,  tobacco.  Well,  praise  God,  that  a  few  see  the 
wrong  in  using  the  stuff'.  But,  beloved  friends,  are 
you  not  also  wrong  in  accepting  a  prize  from  our 
'  worthy  brother,  in  order  to  be  induced  to  quit  the 
habit'/  I  presume  quite  a  good  many  of  the  friends 
I  claim  to  be  followers  of  Jesus.  Then  if  so,  why  not 
'  take  the  Scripture  way  of  doing'/  Paul  says,  II.  Cor. 
7:1,  "  Having  therefore  these  promises,  dearly  be- 
loved," speaking  to  professors,  "let  us  cleanse  our- 
selves from  all  fllthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit;"  is 
not  tobacco-using  "  filtfainess  of  the  flesh"?  "  per- 
j  feet  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."  But,  dear  friends, 
tobacco  is  not  all.  Will  not  some  of  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  tell  us  what  is  the  fllthiness  of  flesh 
and  spirit?  You  will  find  this  a  glorious  study. 
Also,  what  were  the  promises?  Another  beautiful 
study;  God  wants  us  to  be  real  Bible  Christians; 
then  if  God  commands  us  to  cleanse  ourselves  from 
this  filthy  habit,  are  we  doing  right  to  accept  the 
prize  smoker  from  Bro.  R.?  Had  not  all  better  stop 
the  habit  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  remit  50  cts.  for 
the  smoker?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace 
may  abound?  God  forbid.  Be  strong  in  the  Loi-d; 
quit  yourselves  like  men,  and  "contend  earnestly 
for  tlic  faith  o;i33  d3'.iver33  to  the  saints."  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  I  am  now  33  years  old;  3J  years 
of  that  time  I  was  on  the  wrong  side.  I  smoked, 
swore,  drank  whisky,  and  did  almost  every  thing 
that  was  contrary  to  God's  law,  and  knowing  it  was 
wrong;  therefore  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good, 
and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.  But,  praise  God, 
last  Mai-ch  a  year  ago,  he  called  on  me  for  the  last 
time,  and  showed  me  I  must  wield  my  voice  and  pen 
for  the  up-building  of  his  cause.  I  met  the  condi- 
tions of  pardon;  i.e.,  repented  and  confessed  my 
sins  to  him,  and  claimed  the  forgiveness,  and  by 
faith  it  was  done;  but  on  this  condition  only,  that  I 
abandon  the  habit  of  sin  for  ever;  then  God  showed 
me  plainly  that  there  was  another  work  of  grace 
to  be  done;  i.  e.,  of  presenting  mj-  body  a  living  sac- 
"iflcc,  holy,  acceptable  to  him.  I  did  so,  and 
claimed  entire  cleansing,  consecrated  myall  to  him, 
and  by  faith  was  cleansed  from  all  sin;  and  the 
blood  of  Jesus  sanctified  me  wholly;  and  the  word 
says,  "  But  tarry  at  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  you 
be  endued  with  power  from  on  high,"  which  is  the 
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baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Are.  Oh  glory  to 
God!  when  the  power  was  poured  upon  me,  my 
soul  became  aflame  for  God's  cause.  The  woi-d  says 
that  he  would  grant  unto  us  that  we,  being-  deliv- 
ered out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  might  serve 
God  without  feai-,  in  righteousness  and  holiness  be- 
fore him  all  the  days  of  our  life.— Lulie  1:  71,  75. 

Then  we  find  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your 
sanctiflcation.— I.  Thess.  i:  3.  Again,  that  we  put 
off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  that  we  put  on 
the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness.  Again,  if  we  wallt  in 
the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship 
one  with  another  (you  and  God)  and  the  blood 
cleanseth  us  fi'om  all  sin.— I.  John  1:  7.  You  see, 
in  pardon  you  are  onlj- made  righteous;  and  when 
the  second  work  of  grace  is  g-iven,  it  cleanseth— oh 
glory  to  our  God !    Amen.         Rev.  J.  M.  Ingling. 

Altamont,  111.,  June  23, 1884. 

While  I  thank  you,  friend  L,  for  your  kind 
suggestions  and  very  beautiful  (juotations 
of  Scripture,  I  would  suggest  tliat,  inasmuch 
as  a  blessing  seems  to  have  come  -with 
these  smokers  that  have  been  given  away, 
that  we  be  not  in  haste  to  criticise.  If  it  be 
God's  will  to  have  the  work  go  on  in  the  way 
it  has  started,  let  ns  V)e  careful  liow  we  make 
objection  to  it.  If  the  smoker  will  help  any 
brother,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  give  it ;  and 
He  who  ruleth  over  all  tilings  will  take  care 
of  the  issue.        

A  MERCHANT  WHO  HAS  THE  COUHAGE  TO  STAND 

OUT  BOLDLY,  AND  DECLAHE  HE  WILL  NOT 

SELL  TOBACCO. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Gleanings  for  years,  and 
wish  to  give  you  my  testimony,  that  a  man  can  quit 
the'use  of  tobacco  entirely.  I  quit  smoking'  and 
chewing  last  winter,  and  have  also  quit  selling  it 
too.  I  have  been  selling-  tobacco  about  13  years, 
and  have  been  chewing  and  smoking  about  30  years. 
With  God's  help  I  will  never  chew,  smoke,  nor  sell 
the  filthy  weed  ag:ain.  I  have  13  stands  of  Italian 
bees,  therefore  Gleanings  pays  me  well. 

Irving,  111.,  June  3.3,  1884.       James  McDowell. 

May  God  bless  you,  friend  M.,  in  your  de- 
termination ;  and  may  others  be  led  by  your 
example  to  rise  np  and  do  likewise. 

another  volunteer. 

I  saw  in  your  journal  that  you  would  give  one  of 
your  smokers  free  to  all  persons  who  would  stop 
the  use  of  tobacco.  I  will  give  up  the  use  of  ever 
chewing  tobacco  again.  If  there  is  any  postage  on 
the  smoker,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send  it  to  you. 
Send  the  smoker,  and  greatly  oblige  me. 

Lynch's  Station,  Va.  J.  H.  Tucker. 

Friend  T.,  we  send  the  smoker,  biit  your 
promise  is  not  quite  the  thing,  althougli 
your  omission  may  be  unintentional.  You 
want  to  strike  out  that  word  chnriny.  and 
sub.stitute  using,  and  then  you  will  h;ive  it. 
I  am  always  very  careful  in  talking  with  our 
boys  to  say  M.s-my  tobacco;  and  when  they 
coine  to  me  and  promise,  I  insist  on  their 
saying  the  use  of  tobacco. 


A   FRIEND  ENLISTED. 

I  don't  use  tobacco,  but  nevertheless  I  have  a 
friend  who  does;  that  is,  he  did.  This  friend  is  a 
neighbor,  and  is  beeoming  intc-rosted  in  bees.  One 
day  a  sJjOAt  ijwe  *g.o  Jje  was  st  our  bouse,  and  moth- 


er got  Gleanings,  and  showed  the  Tobacco  Column. 
He  read  a  short  time,  and  then  laid  the  book  aside, 
not  talking  very  favorably,  but  it  seemed  good  seed 
was  sown.  Last  evening,  when  I  was  in  the  bee- 
yard  using  my  smokei-,  he  came  along,  and  said: 

"Fred,  I  guess  you  will  have  to  send  for  a  smoker 
for  me.    I  have  quit  using  tobacco." 

As  he  spoke,  a  broad  grin  spread  over  his  face, 
showing  his  teeth,  which  wei-e  so  white  that  I  knew 
he  was  in  earnest.  I  told  him  it  was  an  agreement 
to  quit  for  good.  He  said  he  knew  it,  and  would  pay 
for  the  smoker  if  ho  commenced  again.  So,  send 
him  the  smoker,  Iriend  Root,  and  I  will  go  his  securi- 
ty. I  never  had  very  much  faith  in  your  smoker 
plan;  but  if  it  saves  my  friend  from  so  loathsome  a 
habit,  it  will  be  worth  more  than  all  the  smokers  you 
ever  made.  His  name  is  Henry  Kaufman.  Please 
send  him  the  smoker  immediately,  as  I  fear  he  will 
have  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  the  smoker  may  help  him 
to  conquer.  Fred  F.  Roe. 

Jordan,  Ind.,  June  13, 1884. 

May  God  bless  you,  friend  E..  for  your  ef- 
forts'in  behalf  of  your  brother.  I  b(?lieve  I 
would  rather  have  tiie  pledges  given  this  way 
than  in  any  other,  because  you  stand  by  to 
witness  the  contract ;  and  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, he  will  never  be  found  using  "tobacco 
while  you  are  around,  unless  he  pays  for  the 
smoker,  and  I  think  he  will  hold  out. 


TRUE  TO   HIS    PROMISE. 

You  gave  me  a  smoker  some  time  ago  because  I 
quit  smoking.  I  have  smoked  sevei-al  times  since, 
so  here  is  3'our  dollai\  Many  thanks  for  past  favors. 
John  A.  Lamb. 

Montgomery;  Ala.,  July  4,  1884. 

May  God  bless  you,  John,  for  remember- 
ing to  be  as  good  as  your  word,  even  though 
you  have  given  way  to  temptation,  and  gone 
back  to  tobacco  again.  Xow,  of  course,  it 
rests  with  you  to  decide  whether  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  a  slave  to  tobacco  or  not ;  but  if 
you  should  decide  to  use  it,  do  not,  I  pray 
you,  ever  give  way  to  the  temptation  to  false- 
hood or  deceit.  Be  manly  and  honest,  and 
keep  good  your  word. 


IS   IT  MANLY  TO   USE  TOBACCO? 

Reading  Our  Homes  in  June  number  of  Glean- 
ings, and  your  exposition  there  of  what  true  man- 
liness is,  and  following  on  into  the  Tobacco  Column, 
it  is  suggested  to  me  to  relate  how  I  gave  up  tobac- 
co. I  never  was  an  inveterate  chewer  or  smoker, 
but  for  some  years  I  used  tobacco  in  one  or  other  of 
these  ways,  just  about  as  occasion  would  permit. 
In  May,  1881, 1  began  to  look  upon  the  indulgence  in 
the  light  of  being  a  professed  follower  of  Christ,  and 
asked  myself  if  it  was  a  becoming  habit  for  such. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  make  up  my  mind  on  that 
point,  and  I  have  never  used  tobacco  since.  1  think 
if  many  who  are  professing  Christians  would  view 
the  matter  in  the  same  light,  and  be  square  "up  and 
down"  with  themselves,  sometimes  an  elder,  some- 
times a  minister,  and  sometimes  a  layman  would 
lay  down  the  weed  and  never  take  it  up  again.  The 
effort  in  many  cases  would  bo  greater  than  was 
necessary  in  mine,  but  the  manliness  would  be  all 
the  more  evident,  and  the  Christ-likeness  of  attain- 
ment might  be  all  the  greater. 

K.  W.  McDonnell, 

Gait,  Ont.,  Can.,  July  6, 1884. 
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.ZL..  X.  IROOT, 

EDITOR  AISTD  PUBLISHER, 

MEDINA,  O. 

TERMS:   SI.OO    PER   YEAR,    POSTPAID. 

For  CluVciis   Estes,  Soo  First  Pago  cf  Headii;  Hatter. 


DECLINE  IN  BEESWAX. 

For  the  present  we  can  pay  only  33  cts.  cash,  or 
34  in  trade  for  fair  beeswax.  Foundation  will  be  10 
per  cent  lower  than  our  list  price,  as  we  gave  j'ou 
notice  last  month. 

ONE  OF  OUR  BEE-,JOURNALS  DISCONTINUED. 

Friend  Merrill,,  of  the  New-England  Apiai-ian, 
says  he  loses  money  every  year  in  publishing  a  bee- 
journal,  and  it  will  therefore  be  printed  no  more. 
All  whose  subscriptions  have  not  expired  will  re- 
ceive some  other  bee-journal  for  the  rest  of  the 
time.  With  the  competition  now  in  the  field,  one 
who  makes  a  bee-journal  succeed  must  put  his 
whole  soul  into  it;  and,  for  that  matter,  a  good  deal 
of  the  contents  of  his  pocket-book  also. 

A  VERY  VALUABLE  NEW  BOOK. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
our  veteran  market  gardener  of  the  world,  Peter 
Henderson,  will  rejoice  that  he  has  just  published  a 
new  book  which  he  calls  "Garden  and  Farm 
Topics."  It  not  only  gives  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation that  is  new,  but  he  tells  us  how  things  have 
worked,  and>bout  the  improvements  made  in  mar- 
ket gardening,  since  his  book  on  "  Gardening  for 
Profits  "  was  printed.  Mailed  from  this  office,  post- 
paid, for  f  1.50  

queens  from  ITALY  IN   17    DAYS. 

We  have  just  received  .50  imported  queens  that 
were  shipped  by  our  friend  Bianconcini  only  17  days 
ago;  49  of  the  50  were  alive  and  in  good  condition. 
One  of  our  boys,  however,  killed  one  in  taking  the 
lid  ofl:'  the  box.  When  he  opened  it  so  the  queen 
could  crawl  out,  she  started  out  with  the  rest;  but 
by  this  time  our  young  friend  had  pried  up  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cover,  and  mashed  her.  Moral.— 
Be  careful  when  you  pry  a  nailed  lid  off  from  any 
box  that  contains  a  queen. 


ROOFING    TIN   FOR  SIMPLICITY   HIVES. 

Since  Simplicity  hives  have  got  to  be  almost  a 
household  word  the  woi-ld  over,  we  have  had  some 
tin  manufactured  expi-esslj^  for  making  covers  for 
them.  The  size  is  18x32  inches.  The  price  is  8  cts. 
per  single  sheet,  or  S8.00  for  a  whole  box  of  113 
sheets.  Getting  this  tin  at  these  reduced  prices  en- 
ables us  to  make  the  Simplicity  dripping-pans  at  15 
cts.  each,  instead  of  30,  the  old  price.  In  lots  of  10, 
*1.40;  or  100  for  S13.50.  In  moving  bees  temporarily 
to  meet  bass  wood-bloom,  these  tin  dripping-pans 
would  make  a  light  cheap  cover,  for  they  will  nest 
into  each  other,  and  they  will  slip  over  the  top  of 
the  hive.  Of  course,  such  hive-covers  woulil  not  do 
very  well  to  sit  down  on. 


A  WRONG  NAME. 

On  page  466  of  our  last  issue,  at  top  of  second  col- 
umn, please  read  "  C.  E.  Curtis  "  instead  of  Custer. 
The  error  was  occasioned  in  copjing  the  original, 
and  we  hope  all  will  note  the  change.  Let  us  here 
repeat,  friends,  what  we  have  so  often  said,  don't 
write  two  things  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  one  of 
which  which  must  go  into  the  composing-room  and 
the  other  somewhere  else.  Put  advertisements  by 
themselves;  also  articles  and  orders  for  goods,  put- 
ting your  name,  county.  State,  and  address  on  each 
one.  In  making  a  capital  L,  make  it  like  this;  or  an 
S,  make  it  crooked;  for  an  I,  make  a  straight  mark; 
for  a  J,  like  an  umbrella-handle.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  say  that  this  protest  comes  from  our 
printers. 

FOUL  BROOD. 

Quite  a  number  of  letters  are  at  hand,  detailing 
troubles  with  foul  brood.  Bear  in  mind,  friends, 
that  all  the  troubles  you  have  ever  had  in  bee  cul- 
ture are  probably  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
one  trouble  of  foul  brood.  Be  very  careful  indeed 
in  buying  beesof  anyone  who  through  ignorance  or 
want  of  pi'inciple  may  spread  this  dread  scourge. 
Although  one  large  branch  of  our  business  is  sell- 
ing bees,  I  often  feel  as  though  it  were  a  blunder. 
With  the  present  knowledge  we  have  now  on  the 
subject,  bees  can  be  reared  so  cheaply  that  any  one 
who  has  got  any  sort  of  a  start  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  send  off  to  buy  bees.  Get  a  good  queen  to  stai-t 
with,  and  that  should  be  all  you  need.  Take  the 
bees  you  have  ai'ound  home,  and  build  up  an  apia- 
ry. You  may  have  a  thousand  colonies  in  a  little 
time,  if  you  want  them,  without  buying  another 
bee.  No  foul  brood  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of 
in  Medina  County;  and  I  hope  that  such  may  al- 
ways be  the  case.  I  have  thought  of  publishing 
some  of  these  letters;  but  on  some  accounts  it  is 
not  well  to  give  publicity  to  the  matter.  Now,  then, 
look  out,  and  remember,  "I  told  you  so." 


AVHOLESALE  PRICES   ON  THE  ABC  BOOK. 

As  usual,  where  there  is  a  considerable  demand 
for  any  certain  article,  there  begins  to  be  a  difficulty 
in  fixing  prices.  After  having  given  the  matter 
considerable  thought,  we  have  decided,  at  least  for 
the  pi-esent,  to  fix  prices  on  the  ABC  book  as  fol- 
lows: Single  copies,  cloth  bound,  postpaid  by  mail, 
$1.25;  same  as  above,  only  paper  covers,  SI.OO.  From 
the  above  prices  there  can  be  no  deviation  to  any 
one;  but  each  pui-chaser,  after  he  has  paid  full  re- 
tail price  for  one  book,  may  order  the  cloth-bound 
to  any  of  his  friends  on  payment  of  $1.00,  or  the 
paper  cover  at  85  cents  each.  This  discount  we  give 
to  pay  you  for  showing  the  book,  explaining  its 
worth,  etc.  If  you  order  them  by  express  or  freight, 
you  may  take  off  15  cts.  from  each  cloth-bound  book, 
or  13  cts.  for  each  one  in  paper  covers.  Of  course, 
it  will  not  pay  to  do  this  unless  you  order  a  number 
at  a  time,  or  orderthem  with  other  goods.  To  those 
who  advertise  ABC  books  in  their  price  lists  and 
circulars,  a  discount  of  40  percent  from  retail  prices 
will  be  made,  and  this  discount  will  be  given  to  all 
booksellers  and  newsdealers.  To  any  one  wiio  pur- 
chases 100  at  one  time,  a  still  lurtliei-  (liscoinil  will 
be  made,  to  be  given  on  ai)i)liciiti<>n,  and  tlic  1(10  may 
be  madf  up  oC  part  cloth  iin<l  part  i>apcr.  it  dcsii-cd. 
Purchasers  are  nMiiicstcd  not  to  s(  1!  siiialc  books  at 
less  than  the  rcjiular  r.'tail  prices,  ait houiili  th<>y 
may  sell  two  or  more  at  any  price  they  think  proper; 
or  the  A  B  C  may  be  clubbed  wi(h  any  other  book 
or  periodical,  at  sucli  prices  as  tln'  agent  thinks 
proper. 


Convention  Notice.— The  North-Eastern  Ken- 
tucky Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  meet  at  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  in  Walker's  Hall,  August  13, 1884.  All 
bee-keepers  are  cordially  invited. 

G.  W.  Cree,  Sec, 
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Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


For 'he  benefit  of  friends  who  have  black  or  hybrid  queens 
which  they  want  to  dispose  of,  we  will  insert  notices  free  of 
charge,  as  below.  We  do  this  beciuse  there  Is  hardly  value 
enough  to  these  queens  to  pay  tv>r  buying  them  up  and  keep- 
ing ihem  in  "tock;  and  j-et  if.  is  oftenliincs  quite  an  aeeomnio- 
dation  to  those  who  can  not  aft'ord  highcr-piiced  ones. 


I  have  about  a  half-dozen  black  and  hybrid  queens 
for  sale  at  20  cts.  and  3U  cts.  respectively.  Safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.    Hybrids  are  well  marked. 

S.  H.  Bi.ossER,  Dayton,  Rockingham  Co.,  A'a. 


1  have  some  black  and  hybi'id  queens  for  sale. 
Price  30  and  ,50  cents. 

J.  H.  CoLVir.i.E,  Somerset,  Pulaski  Co.,  Ky. 

I  have  a  very  nice  lot  of  tested  and  untested  black 

and  hybrid  queens,  which  I  would  sell  at  a  very  low 

price.  U-l.^j-ie 

G.  W.  Ai^BaECiiT,  Dundas,  Calumet  Co.,  Wis. 


I  have  a  few  hybrid  qvieons  that  1  will  sell  at  .')0 
cts.  each ;  with  clipped  wing-,  40  cts.  each. 

F.  S.  McClelland,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 


QUEEHS  BY  RETURH  MAI L 

— FKOJI   OUK    NEW   STRAINS   OF— 

ITALIAN  AND  ALBINO  BEES. 


We  are  happy  to  annoiuicc  to  the  beekeeping  public 

that  we  are  now  prepared  to  send  yoii  queens 

on  short  notice  at  the  following  low  rates : 


Untested,  each     - 
per'idoz. 
"  per  doz. 

Warranted,  each 

"  per  'i  doz. 

"  per  doz. 

Tested,  each 


I  have  10  black  and  hybrid  queens  that  I  will  sel 
at  25  cts.  each.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

W.  H.  Laws,  Bo.x  37,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


Having  decided  that  I  want  no  niore  queens  Avith 

clipped  wings  I  will  sell  about  30  clipped  Italian 

queens  one  .year  old  for  .50  cts.  each  to  any  one  that 

wants  such  this  month  or  the  first  of  next.  ' 

D.  S.  Hall,  So.  Cabot,  Wash.  Co.,  Vt. 


10  00 
-      1  10 
6  00 
-        -        -       -    II  00 
2  (0 
Select  Tested,  each 2  .50 

Send  for  our  Descriptive  Price  List,  and  sec  what 
our  customers  say  of  our  goods.    Address 

WM.  W.  CARY  a  SON5 

COLERAIN,     -     iVtASSACHUSETTS. 


The  ohhst  hrvcdrt-s  of  Itnlh 
14-tfdb. 


ITALIAN  5IJEEUS 


WANTED. 


A  Barnes  Saw,  in  exchange  for  a  foot-lathe,  hol- 
low spindle,  with  face  plate,  8-inch  swing,  40  inches 
between  center.     Chisels,  gouges,   heading  -  tools, 
drill-chuck,  drills,  steel  dog,  rubber  belt,  etc. 
14d       M.  W.  SHEPHERD,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 


READ  THSS! 

75  Swarms  of  Bees   For   Sale, 
83.50  Per  Swarm; 

10  Langstroth  frames,  eacli  with  straight  t-ombs. 
Hybrid  bees  in  good  condition.  Who  will  take  them 
at  such  a  low  price?  W.  S.  WKIOHT, 

14d  Battle  Creek,  MU-li. 


f^fk  COT.iONIES  ITAI.IAN.  and  10 colonies 

93\F  hybrid  liees,  in  rl-story  Simplicity  hives,  20 
L.  frames,  $7. 0;i;  1-stoi-y  Simi)licity,  #.).00  if  ordered 
so  I  can  ship  before  Sept.  15.  Frames  about  half 
wired;  10  per  cent  discount  on  .50'or  more.  Safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  J.  H.  Ki<:i<:o, 
14-15-16d                     Orleans,  Orange  Co.,  Ind. 

POn  MhB^  QHBA9. 

A  12-bore  double-barrel  brceeh-loading  shotgun, 
best  Damascus-stei'l  liarrels,  made  by  ('has.  Daly. 
Cost  $105;  will  sell  for  .*.5:!;  fill-  iKUtieiilars,  address 

CHAS.  H.  SMITH,  Box  000, 
14d  Pittsfield,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


and 


Bred  From  Select  Mothers, 
Mated  witli  Choies  Drones. 

This  last  point  a  specialty.  No  bees  by  the  pound, 
no  nuclei;  no  full  colonies  for  sale.  Caged  queens 
by  mail  at  rates  given  in  A.  I.  Root's  price  list. 

Address  Dr.  J.  A.  GUNN, 

9  lidb  Casky,  Cliii^lian  Co.,  Ky. 

CHEAPl  -  CHEAP! 

FULL    COLONIES, 
NUCLEI,    and    QUEENS. 

JSEM)  J'Oli  VRK 1:  LIST  TO 

Dan  White,  f^EW  London,  Huron  Co.,  0. 

7if.tb 


Ef^  hi    1      the    attention    of     all 
\ji\l-il-i  wanting  A  No.  1  bees, 
Italian,  Hylirid,  or  Cyprian,   to  the  fol- 
lowing, from  one  well  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  iia])('r: 

"1  ha\('  nc\i'r  seen  a  case  of  foul  brood;  my  bees 
are  entiieh  healthy,  and  have  always  been  so,  and 
are  O.  K.  in  every  icspoct.  C.Eo.  B.  Peteks,  M.  D." 
We  can  furnish  an\-  niinilierof  the  ;ibove  liees,  and 
will  warrant  satisfaction  and  s;iie  delivery.  N.  B.— 
No  bees  sold  tiom  any  apiary  that  has  ever  had  a 
case  of  foul  In-ood  in  it.'  Write  for  particulars  and 


din  it.    Write  tor  narticulai 
FLANAGAN  &  ILLINSKI, 


STANLEY 


Pure  Italian  Queens.     aUTOMflTIC  HOHEY-EXTRflCTOR| 


100  UNTESTED    QUEENS  IN  THE   NEXT  THIRTY 
DAYS  AT  75  CENTS  EACH. 

D.  0.  EDMISTON,  ADEUiT,  LENAW2E  CO.,  MICH. 
11-17(11) 


DOLLAR  SMOKER. 


Als(j 
lOtfdb 


CTAilLEY  &  BEG.,  Wyoming,  N.  V. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AN  O  RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 


mother  column. 


OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 


expenses,  and  commamlinij  ii 
(;.iiit  luime.    Conserviitory 

the  reguUi  Colle::e  Coiii---,     > 


DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

791    students  ljit^ye.ir,^^ype.Uo 


,  C.  II.  I'AV.NK,  I'rcBldeiit, 
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July 


SOMETHING  NEW! 


E,  B. 


)  SEND  TO 

WEED,  No.  95 


West  2n(l  St., 


CINCINNATI,  O., 


Foi- a  saiiipk'  of   Fomxlntion   tliat  can  not  sa^ 
break  down,  with    side  walls  of  Pure  Wax,  from 


1-16  to  1-4  of  an  inch  high, 
make. 


Cheaper  than  any  other 
10-tfdb. 


SAFE  INTRODUCTION  GUARANTEED  BY 
use  of  Safe  Cage.  In  July  and  after,  price  of 
untested  Italian  aueen  S^l.lO.  or  without  guarantee, 
but  in  Safe  Cage,  .«1.00.  See  June  advertisement. 
Circulars  free.  S.  A.  DYKE, 

13tfdb.  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 


(i884paLiaNiQUEENS.l|i884.) 


Orders  are  all  filled,  and  a  good  stock  of  untested 
Italian  queens  on  hand,  ready  to  ship  by  return 
mail.  Dollar  queens,  §7.00  a  dozen.  We  are  now 
i-eady  to  send  out  100  lbs.  of  fdn.  cut  to  fit  any  frame, 
made  on  one  of  A.  I.  Root's  mills.  We  will  take 
*50.00  for  the  lot.  T.  S.  HAJ,J., 

13-14d.  Kivhy's  Crevh,  Javh-son  Co.,  AIn. 

^TTK]«TION,  QaKE]y->SJIIPPKRS. 

A  new  candy  for  shipping  queens  in  !0  and  30  lb. 
cans— the  M-lb.  can  for  *1.7.5;  20-lb.  can  lor  S3.50,  by 
express.  This  candy  can  not  be  excelled  in  the 
United  States.  Send  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 
13-tfdb.  T.  S.  HAIili,  Kirby's  Creek,  Ala. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

Kogersville,  Cciicsee  Co.,  JVIicli.f 

can  furnish  pure  Italian  Queens,  reared  under  the 
swarming  impulse,  in  liis  own  apiary,  at  .51.00.  Make 
money  orders  payable  al  Flint,  Mich.  13tfdb 

Italian  Queens! 

Tested,  fS.OO;  untested,  Sl.CO;  raised  from  imported 
mothers.  AAIOS  BLANK, 

13tfdb.  Woodville,  Sandusky  Co.,  Ohio. 


RICHMOND,  FORT  BEND  CO.,  TEXAS, 

DEALER  IN 

PURE  ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

7tfdb  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION   FACTORY,  AVhole- 
salo  and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 


DAD  ANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  liv  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est aeeo|iteil  l>.\-  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  e\enest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
csigo.  111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  ().;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Doimluitv  cV  McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Ikrlin.  Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  111.;  Wni.  Hallantinc,  Sago,  O.;  E.  S. 
Armstrong,  Jcrsev\  ille,  HI.;  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Gernuuitown,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  E. 
Kretchmer,  Coburg,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N. 
Y. ;  C.  T.  Dale,  Mortonsville,  Ky. ;  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

Write  for  namplcs  /*rc,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  I.tO  Coiiipliiiientary  and  uiiso- 


'?,<,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
ntce  in'cni  (/,"■//  .1/  <n('r  fatnulation  equal 
nj  rcaijcct. 

CHAS.  UADANT  &  SON, 
3btfd         Ilainiltoii,  Hancock  Co.,  Illluols. 


18.S3.     nV  (/(/< 
ti)  mmyAc  in 


BEES  AND  FODNDATION-MOLDS  CHEAPER, 

ftC  PER  CENT  discount  in  July  on  every  thing  but 
iiO    $1  queens.    See  circulars  and  May  "  ad." 
OLIVER  FOSTER,  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 
l:J-tfdb. ^ 

vandervort" 
COMB   FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
^>tfdb  J  NO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


HIVES,   |gg4,   ME 

SEND  for  new  price  li.st  of  supjdies  for  the  apia- 
ry. Hives  by  the  100  in  flat  cheap,  and  best 
quality.  Also  rakes  and  cradles.  White's  pat.  wire 
brace  rake,  best  and  most  durable.  Send  for  price 
by  the  dozen. 

A.  D.  BENHAM,         UUfd 

OLIVET,        :        EATON  CO.,        :         MICH. 

fright  Italian  Queens! 

Beautiful  golden-colored  bees,  very  gentle,  and 
excellent  workers.  Queens  large  and  prolifle.  Untest- 
ed queens  by  mail,  $1.00  each.    Tested  queens,  $3.00. 
Extra  tested  for  queen-raising,  $3.00.    Address 
DR.  A.  P.  COULTER, 

13-18db.  Marissa,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111. 


J'JSTAJ}T.1SHE1J  JS: 


HEADQUARTERS 

We  have  eoiistanth'  on  hand  a  large  stock  of 
Domestic  and  Imported  Beeswax  in  original 
shape,  which  we  otter  to  manufacturers  of 
Comb  Foundation  at  lowest  prices.  Write  to 
us  for  prices.    Address  7-Ild-b 

K.  K<  KKKMANN  A:  WILL., 
BoesTax  Bleachers  &  Keflners,  SYEAOUSE,  N.  Y. 


fiiiiiililiiilliw 


MAHER  \  (;K()SII  show  here 
the    hn-je     bla<le    in    their 
'■N.;-ii.\"     KmiI(  ;      eti<>n\     handle, 


:i  ^  i.-„.       lihidc-    hand-lor^'-ed,  Mii.l    1  e- 

,/'i;!il,!i    i?    ^--- ■  pl.iced    tree    it    ^nft.     l{o\^'    razor 

[ll|il,i|llliilliiiiiiiililPiil''»'":-.-'      -  t,tt.,.i  ijnife, S.je ;  si  rong  3-hlade,  .->0c ; 


Ladies',  3D  to  50c.  48-page  price  list 


free;  also,  "How  to  Use  a  R;'.zor."    Discount  to  clubs. 

74  NORTH  SUMMIT  STREET,  TOLEDO,  OHIO, 
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Hive,  Golden bU 
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Honey-knives 529 

Wint'g  with  Closed  Spaces.529 
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Honey  Column                         50S 

rxADANT'S  FOUNDAT 
U    SALE  AND  RETAI 

ION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 

j.    See  advertisement  in 

another  column. 

3bttd 

Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  20  cents  each  insertion,  or  $~.00  per  jear. 


>\H'y  : 

t    any  time  when   customers  be- 

iati( 

ntot;. 

1(1,  tlK 

nch  ilcla.\:isina.vlic  unavoidable. 
t   he  who  sends  the  best  queens. 

lost 

icatU 

and  most  securely,  will  probably 

he  1 

lost  () 

•ders.    Six'cial  rates  for  warrant- 

J.  W.  B€3MMAKt 

RICHMOND,  FORT  BEND  CO.,  TEXAS, 

DEALER  IN 

PURE  ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. 

7tfdb  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.  \ 

Italian  Queens  and  Bees !    l 

Warranted  (jueens,  each  $1.00;  (i  for  $5.00:  Tested, 
$3.00;  special   prices  on    hu'^ie  f)rd<'rs.     (Uilrrs  filled 
promptUi.    If  you  want  bees  for /)i/.si)/r.s,><,  eivc  me  a 
trial  order.     Safe  ani\al   and   satistaction   uuaran-  I 
teed.    Send  for  circular,  .i^iviiif;-  full  i)articulars. 
CHAS.  D.  DUVALL, 

latfd.  Spencerville,  Mont.  Co.,  Md 


HQQII     6  Warranted  Queens  for  $5.00.  JIOOH 
iOO^-i  Write  for  circular.  iOOlTi 

7tfd.        J.  T.  WILSON,  -        MORTONSVILLE,  Ky. 

ONE-PIECE  SECTIONS  A  SPECIALTYT 


$1.00  Queens. 

Names  inse7-tedin  this  department  the  first  time  with- 
out  chnrae.    After,  20c  each  insertion,  or  $2.00  per  year. 

Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  $1.00  each,  under  the  following 
conditions:  No  guarantee  is  to  he  assumed  of  pMrity, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  only  that  IlKMjueen  be  rear- 
ed from  a  choice,  i)urc  mother,  and  had  commenced 
to  hu'  when  the\-  were  shijiiied.  They  also  agree  to 
return  th  .  . 

-oineimi 

Hear  in 

HI 

ed  and  tested  (pieeiis,  t'ui-iiished  on  application  to 
any  of  the  [larlies.  Names  with  *,  use  an  imported 
(lueen-mother.  If  the  tjueen  arrives  dead,  notify  us 
and  we  will  send  you  another.  Probably  none  will 
be  sent  for  $1.00  before  July  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If 
wanted  sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 

*A.I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  llrown.  Light  Street,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  13tf 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  13tfd 

*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk.  Huron  Co.,  O.  13tfd 

*Wm.  Hallaiitine,  Sago,  Musk.  Co.,  O.  13lfd 

*D.  (i.  Kdniiston,  Ailiiaii,  r..'n.  Co.,  Mich.  IStfd 

*Th()S.  H.  Tiice,  New  Providence,  Mont.  Co.,  Tenn. 

,5-15 
*D.  A.  McCord,  O.xford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio.  5-1.5 

*Dr.  John  M.  Price,  Tampa,  Hillsboro  Co.,  Fla.  5-3 
*S.  G.  Wood,  Birmingham,  Jeff.  Co.,  Ala.  13tfd 

*Jos.  Byrne,  Baton  Rouge,  E.  Baton  R.  Co.,  La.  7-5 
*J.  W.  Keeran,  106  Washington  St.,  Bloomington, 

McLean  Co.,  111.    7-17 
*W.  W.  Turner,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  7-5 

*S.  ('.  Peirv,  I'ortland,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich.  15tfd 

C.  Weeks,  ("lit ton,  Wayne  Co.,  Tenn.  9-l!t 

Will  True,  Chadwell,  Clatsop  Co.,  Oregon.  9-7 

W.  H.  Proctor,  Fair  Haven,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.  9-17 
Thco.  G.  M'Gaw,  Monmouth,  Warren  Co.,  111.  11-31 
*D.  M.  Weybright,  New  Paris,  Elk.  Co.,  Ind.  lltfd 
*B.  W.  Harrington,  St.  Catlun'ines,  Ont.,  Can.  i;i-33, 
Jas.  O.  Tracey,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Can.  13tfd. 
*F.  S.  McClelland,  New  Brighton,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

13-17 
*S.  P.  Roddy,  Mechaniestown,  Md.  13-17d 

*F.  L.  Wright,  Plainfleld,  Livingston  Co.,  Mich. 

13-15d 


Sample  lots  of  1(H1 
Gleanings  of  Fel).  J 
7-1.5d 


:-tions,  .">0  cents.    See  adv. 
15.  WALKER  \-  VO.. 

Capac,  Mich 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


ForUiebenetltof  friends  who  li.avp  hla 
which  they  want  to  dispose  of.  we  will  i 
charpre,  as  below.  We  do  (his  lii<i\isi'  II 
enough  to  these  queens  to  pay  ("i'  biivii 
ing  them  in  stock;  .and  yet  it  isoKcTiliim 
dation  to  those  whoi'an  not  afford  liinhci 


I  have  a  very  nice  lot  of  tested  and  untested  black 

and  hybrid  (jueens,  which  I  would  sell  at  a  very  low 

price.  14-1.5-16 

G.  W.  Albrecht,  Dundas,  Calumet  Co.,  Wis. 

I  can  dispose  of  10  black  (lueens  in  3  weeks  at  30c 
each.  Ira  D.  At.DERMAN,  Clinton,  N.  C. 


Hive    Manufacturers. 

Who  agree  to  make  such   hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Vialliui,  Mayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La.  7tld 
M.  S.  West,  Flint.  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.  1-34 

Aiiiarian  Suiiplv  Co.,  Wilton  Junction,  Mus.  Co.,  la. 

3-1 
C.  P.  Bish,  Pelrolia,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.  9-17 


ITALIAN  QUEENS. 


Tiih:   vhuiv  i}t:sT- 


1  unt( 
6 

3-fraii 


$1  00 
5  00 
9  00 


15      W.  H.  PROCTOR,  Fairhaven,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt, 


Italian  and  Hol.v-Land  hybrid  queens  for  sale  at 
.50  cents  each.  I  will  furnish  them  up  to  Oct.  10, 
1884.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

A.  L.  SwiNSON,  Goldshoro,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  C. 


TESTED  aUEENS,  $3,011.    Untested,  *L00.    4-frame  nu- 
clei, $;!..50  and   $4.50.     Mississippi   wax-e.\tractor, 
$3.00.       OSCAR  F.  BLEDSOE,  Grenada,  Miss.    3t,fd 


I  have  a  few  young  h.vbrid  <iueens,  for  which   I 
•ill  take  35  cts.  each,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
Ezra  Bajbr,  Sterling,  Whiteside  Co.,  i;j. 


Given  Comb  Foundation  a  Specialty. 

Also  Apiarian  Supplies.  Circulars,  and  samples  free 
]3tld    Q.  H.  KNICKERBOCKER.  Pino  Plains,  N-  Y, 
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Aug. 


pejiEY  O0MMN. 


CITY  MARKETS. 
Kansas  Cvvy.—Himei/.— There  is  beginning-  to  be 
some  demand  for  new  honey  now  at  somewliat  bet- 
ter prices,  choice  3  and  1  lb.  sections  bringing- 17(gll8c. ; 
choice  old  honey,  1  ct.  less.  I  am  having-  more  in- 
quiry for  'i-lb.  sections  than  I  anticipated,  and  I 
'  could  use  a  few  hundred  pounds  at  pretty  good  flg-- 
ures.  Who  hits  any?  Extracted  dull  and  unchanged, 
7@8c.    Bcrsira.r,  ;t(l  to  lioc. 

A  WOKK   TN'    FAVOK    OF  ONE-PIECE   SECTIONS. 

In  answer  to  IVicnd  Hoot's  question  in  the  last  is- 
sue of  (icKAMNCs,  as  to  whi'tltep  or  not  I  would 
class  the  OIK  -|)i<'c<'  s(■^■lil)ll  with  tlir  dovetailed  as 
being-  ob.jcctionaljlc  loi-  shipjiing-  purposes,  I  M'ould 
say  that  ncarl\-  all  the  oiic-i)ieee  sections  I  have  seen 
were  more  i-it^iil  than  the  (Io\etailed,  though  one  of 
my  sliipiK  rs  wi-itcs  nic  that  he  is  now  gluing  his 
dfivctaili'd  boxes,  and  they  are  then  veiT  stiff  and 
firm.  It  sti-iliis  iiicthis  ought  to  be  a  verygood  bo.x 
when  put  tog-ether  tills  wa>-,  and  I  think  the  same 
treatment  would  also  make  the  one-piece  sufficient- 
ly strong,  though  nailing-  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
surer  i)lan.  Of  eoui-se,  the  Ix'tter  the  box  is  tilled 
with  comb,  the  less  liable  it  is  to  bi-eak  out,  and 
none  but  well-lilled  l)oxes  should  be  i.aeked;  for 
even  if  they  arrive  at  destination  all  right,  they  will 
spoil  the  sale  of  the  crates  they  li,-i)>iien  to  be  in.  I 
have  never  seen  the  "  Coinbined  crate  and  shijijiing- 
case,"  so  can't  speak  of  its  merits.  The  jniiiie  ob- 
ject is  to  have  the  honey  appear  as  inviting-  as  pos- 
sible in  the  hands  of  the  dealer,  and  this  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  one  sending  honey  to  market. 
Jerome  Twicheli-, 

July  24, 1884.       514  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

New  York.— Honcjy.— In  regard  to  honey,  allow 
tis  to  state:  Onr  stock  of  comb  honey  is  getting-  low; 
for  the  Inst  two  weeks  we  had  a  lair  demand,  and 
worked  oir  more  than  we  exjieeted.  WcMpiote  Irom 
]2to  ITie.,  aeeording  to(|ualitv.  We  i-eeeived  a  tew 
shiimients  of  unr  r.rlraclril  }vhilr-,l,,rir  Innini,  t^umc 
from  Wisconsin,  some  from  New  York,  l)otli  of  ex- 
cellent (Hiality.  We  (jiiote  same  at  Ite.  per  lb. 
in  bills.;  IDc.  in  kegs.  New  Southern  strained  is 
coming-  into  the  market  in  large  lots,  and  selling  at 
from  80  to  8.5c.  per  gallon. 

Brriiwnx.  —  'No  change  in  beeswax.  We  quote 
prime  Southern  at  31  to  33c.  per  lb.  The  market  is 
pretty  Avell  stocked,  but  very  little  demand. 

Thurber,  Whylani)  &  Co., 
W.  Broadway,  Reade,  and  Hudson  Sts., 

July  24, 1884.  New  York. 

Cincinnati.— /fodc)/.— There  is  no  new  feature  in 
the  honey  market.  The  retail  and  .jobbing  demand 
for  extracted  hone.v  is  good,  and  there  is  a  fair  de- 
nmnd  from  manuraeturers  for  dark  grades.  It 
l)ring-s  tifaSc.  on  ari-ival.  We  get  oiil\-  an  occasional 
small  shii.nient  of  comb  honey,  ami  make  an  occa- 
sional small  sale.  Peoiile  do  without  comb  honey 
very  easily,  unless  there  is  an  extra  invitation.  A 
good  article  brings  Ific-.  in  the  .iolibing  wa.y. 

7{*'r.s)/'((.r.— There  is  a  slow  demand   for"  beeswax, 
which  brings  30C'  ;i2e.  on  arrival.       C.  F.  Muth, 
S.  E.  Cor.  Freeman  and  Central  Ave., 

July  34, 1884.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mii.w.\.UKEE.— /iojiej/.— This  market  is  just  now 
in  a  sort  of  "  between  hay  and  grass,"  or,  perhaps, 
to  apply  to  honey,  sweet  and  sour,  asthe  old  stock  is 
nearly  out  of  sight,  and  new  not  mueli  in  sight.  The 
market  is  in  a  nomimil  condition,  and  state.  White 
comb,  1-Ib.  sections,  IffT/ l.^ic. ;  2-lb.  sections,  I'.'i"  Hie. 
Extracted,  white,  in  tin,  <sr<a(lc.;  extracted,  colored, 
in  keg  or  pail,  Hf^itc.  New  might  bring  for  l-lli.  sec- 
tions, 16  cts. 
Bectfwax  wanted  at  3.5(rfl38  c.  A.  V.  Bishop, 

July  14,  1884.    143  W.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Detroit.— Honcj/.— The  honey  market  has  chang- 
ed but  little  if  any  since  last  quotations.    The  de- 
mand is  very  light,  a  good  article  bringing  about 
IVf^'li'c. 
Ber.'iiva.r,  scarce  at  3.5c.  A.  B.  Weed, 

July  25, 1884.  Detroit,  Mich. 

ClevTsland.— J/oHcj/.- New  honey  is  beginning  to 
come  in,  but  the  demand  for  it  has  not  opened,  and 
consequently  no  price  is  established.  We  are  aim- 
ing to  get  18c.  for  best  Mb.  sections,  20  for  'i-lb.; 
but  no  sales  have  been  made.         A.  C.  Kendel, 

July  33,  188f  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland.  (), 


New  York.— Honrty.— Sales  of  comb  hone.y  are  slow 
as  yet;  no  arrivals  of  new  comb  honey  in  this  mar- 
ket. We  have  received  a  few  shipments  of  ex- 
tracted hone.y,  which  sold  readily.  The  present 
outlook  for  prices  on  this  season's  crop  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fancy  white-clover,  in  1-lb.  sections,  -       -       -  16@,18 
"  3 "           "     -       -       -       15®16 
Fair  to  good  white-clover,  in  1  and  2  lb.  sec- 
tions,       vmu 

Fancy  buckwheat,  in  1-lb  sections,       -       -       12®13 

"  3  "       "  ...    ii@i2 

Extracted  white-clover,  kegs  or  small  barrels,  8i4@9 

"  dark  grades,       '  "  7(§'7'4 

Beeswax,  prime  yellow, 30@o3 

McCaul  &  Hiedreth, 
34  Hudson  St.,  Corner  Duane  St., 
July20,  18S4.  New  York. 

St.  Loris.— //(lufiy. — There  is  no  improvement  in 
our  honey  market.  Extracted  in  barrels,  worth 
6  to  tp  -,(•. :  in  cans,  7'  2  to  '.)c.  retail. 

No  demand  lor  comb  honej'.  Dai'k,  10  to  12c.  re- 
tail. Choice  brings  more  when  a  sale  can  be  made. 
Look  for  110  iiiii)rovement  for  a  month  yet. 

]}■< mcd.r.—ihii-   market    broke   on   beeswax  last 
week.    (^)uotc  choice  yellow,  31c. ;  mixed.  38  to  30c. 
W.  T.  Anderson  &  Co., 

July  25,  1884.  No.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis. 


Chicago.  — Hodfjy.— Honey  market  is  without 
much  change  since  last  report.  The  white  comb, 
1-lb.  size,  sells  at  16c.,  when  choice  in  appearance; 
the  larger  frames  bring  IJC-'l-^c.,  but  there  is  very 
little  (lemauii  for  either.  I'.xtracted  honey,  very 
little  deiiiaiid.  Imt  jirices  are  without  change. 

Bo-sinir,  ;;i:(-';!T.    l{ecei|Us  larger. 

K.  A.  Burnett, 

July  24,  1884.  161  South  Water  St.,  Chicalgo. 


I  have  about   OCOO  lbs.  of  white-clover  honey  lu 
sections  for  sale.    It  is  very  nice. 

G.  W.  Church, 
July  33, 1884.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


1  have  several  barrels  of  honey,  for  which  I  will 
take  8  cts.  per  lb. ;  barrels  hold  about  35  gallons,  and 
are  well  waxed.  Honey  nice  and  good.  If  you  pre- 
fer, you  may  send  the  money  to  A.  I.  Root. 

Chas.  Kingsley, 

July  18,  18S4.  Benton,  Bossier  Co.,  La. 


For  Sale.— Two  barrels  of  nice  hone.y,  for  9  cts. 
per  lb.  No  charge  for  the  barrels,  and  delivered  on 
board  cars  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  free. 

In  allowing  notices  of  honey  for  sale,  also  black 
and  li.\-brid  (jiieeiis.  in  Cr.F.  AM  nc*;,  Ivrr  of  charge, 
you  confer  a  much-needed  prixilege  to  x'our  cus- 
tomers, fen-  which  .>'ou  dcser\e  maii,\-  thanks. 

W.  t>.  WUIGHT. 

July  15,  1884.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


NOTES   imm   TJIP^   BI^IGPT-B^ND  ^PI- 
/Il^Y    /IBOaT   TKK  C0jaiJ«6  BEM. 

KIND  FRIENDS,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  never 
sold  queens  that  gave  as  much  satisfaction  as 
does  the  cross  between  Italians,  Cyprians,  and 

Holv-T>ands.  Thevare  undoubtedly  less  apt  testing 
than  any  race  of  bci*;  and  for  lioiiev,  1  shall  not 
hesitate  for  a  moinent  to  state  f  hat  tliev  beat  them 
ail;  and  for  iicaiity,  I  (inl.\- ask  .vou  to  send  two  letter 
stamps  for  a  saiiiiik'  of  li\e  u'orkers,  and  see  for 
yourself.  1  can  also  furnish  the  very  best  (pieens, 
raised  from  imported  Italians,  to  those  who  iircfer 
them.  Price  of  either  race,  untested,  but  laying, 
90  cts.  each.  Tested,  .-tP  1.50  each.  Full  instructions 
sent  with  each  (lueen,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

FOUNDATION    BY    MAIL. 

I  will  furnish    u-ood    foundation    bii  mail,  post  pa  iil, 
atC5cls.  por  Ih.    This   is  to  be  7  inches   wide,  and 
whate\-er    length    .\-ou   want.    Samiik-   free.    Make 
money  orders  )>ayable  at  Shrevei)ort,  and  address 
CHAS.  KINGSLEY, 

1.5-tfdb.  Benton,  Bossier  Co.,  La.    , 


For  Italians  at  GO  Cts., 

Or    $5.00    Per    Dozen,    Address 

m,  JOim  11.  PEIOE,    TAMPA,     EILLSBOKO    CO.,     FLORIDA. 
I5tfd 
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TKRMS:  $1.00  Pkr  ANNUM,  IN  Advanck;  1 
2  Copies  for  «1. 90;  3  for  82.75;  5  for  $4.00; 
lOor  more,  75  cts.  each.  Single  Number,  | 
5  eta.  Additions  to  clubs  may  be  made  | 
at  club  rates.    Above  are  all  to  be  sent  I 

to  ONK  POSTOFFICE.  J 
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NOTES  FKOM   THE   BANNER   APIARY. 
NO.  57. 

REPLY    TO   PROFESSOIl    COOK. 

fES,  I  well  remember  what  I3ro.  Cook  said  to 
me  about  bui-ying  bees,  and  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  I  smiled  a  wise  smile  in  reply ;  and  now 
that  he  should  write  and  say,  "  I  told  you  so," 
is  only  human;  but,  .ioking-  aside,  his  advice 
is  g:ood;  we  shindd  leave  off  hasty  conclusions. 

Three  years  ago  I  buried  11  colonies,  all  except 
one  very  weak;  one  came  through  in  fine  condition, 
as  did  those  out  of  doors  and  those  in  the  cellar. 
The  next  winter  I  buried  ;J2  colonies,  and  27  came 
through  alive,  some  of  them  strong,  somt^  in  fair 
order,  and  others  weak;  only  one  colony  wintered 
out  of  doors  came  throuo:h  alive  (that  had  sugar 
stores),  while  two-thirds  of  those  in  a  well-ventilated 
cellar,  which  is,  I  believe,  Bro.  Cook's  favorite  place 
for  wintering  bees,  diedof  dysentery;  and  I  believe 
a  few  others  have  had  bees  die  in  largi-  numbers  in 
,iust  such  cellars.  Bro.  C.  says  1  "ought  to  have 
buried  a  few;"  further  on  he  says,  "  Had  he  said  last 
fall,  '  I  shall  try  two  or  three  colonies,' he  would 
have  done  little  or  no  harm  by  his  words."  l>et  us 
carry  this  line  of  reasoning  a  little  further;  do 
these  little  "  two  or  three  colonies"  experiments  do 
any  wood?  Do  they  prove  anything  conclusively"? 
Is  not  that  the  very  thing  that  J5ro.  C.  is  writing 
ag-ainst,  drawing  conclusions  from  insufficient  data? 
Bro.  C.  siiys  that  two  of  my  neighbor^  fjire  my 
companions  in  suffering-.  I  fear  he  read  thfft  para- 
gi-aph  rather  carelessly.  I  said  i))tc  man  w|io  buried 
a  ?rt>(/c  number  was  a  sufferer,  while  ai^pther  who 
buriecj  only  f/ircc  colonictt  lost  none.  On  page  444, 
Jul.yNo.,  Bro.  York  mentions  a  similar  expedience. 


Now,  in  all  my  experimenting  and  writing,  I  am 
actuated  only  by  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  the  truth; 
I  try  to  have  no  desire  that  a  certain  experiment 
shall  prove  successful,  or  a  certain  hypothesis  prove 
true,  and  I  am  willing  to  be  beaten  in  all  my  argu- 
ments, if,  in  so  doing,  I  learn  the  truth;  in  tact, 
when  I  see  that  1  am  wrong,  and  my  opponent  right, 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  say  to  him.  Your  head  is 
clearer  than  mine.  I  have  always  written  of  my 
work  within  a  short  time  after  its  performance;  be- 
cause, like  Bro.  Clarke,  I  do  not  believe  in  keeping 
a  secret  for  two  or  three  years,  and  working  away 
at  it  alone,  when  by  taking  others  into  my  contl- 
dence  some  one  may  be  started  on  the  road  to  some 
important  discovery,  which  I  alone  might  never  dis- 
cover. It  is  possible  that  I  err  in  giving  conclusions 
too  hastily,  and  1  thank  Hro.  C.  for  calling  ray  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  but  1  always  give  the  facts  from 
which  my  conclusions  are  drawn;  and  if  others  can 
draw  conclusions  that  are  more  correct,  1  shall  be 
thankful.  Bro.  C.  was  once  very  vehement  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  doUarqueens;  butnow  he  advises  the 
purchase  of  them;  and  I  fear  he  will  also  be  forced 
to  change  his  views  in  regard  to  the  "burying  en- 
thusiasm "  being  "  nipi)ed  in  the  bud,"  because  one 
loss  docs  not  "nip"  inu  enthusiasm.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  bury  bees  until,  as  Bro.  C.  says,  "  a  gen- 
erous number  of  exaiiiplcs  makes  a  real  demonstra- 
tion." 

SEI'AUATOKS. 

In  your  remarks,  Bro.  Root,  following  those  of 
IJro.  Cook's,  you  again  bring  up  the  sub,iectof  sep- 
arators; and  Uro.  Pond,  on  page  419,  says,  "He  (W. 
Z.  H.)  is  positive  that  separators  are  not  needed  by 
bee-keepers  generally."  Js  it  possible  that  my  posi- 
tion  in  regard  to  separators  is  yet  misunderstood?  If 
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so,  I  ask  for  elbow  room  in  which  to  explain.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  one  can  dispense  with  separators,  if 
he  will  adopt  the  proper  fixtures  and  methods  of  man- 
agement; yet  I  should  not  advise  a  radical  change, 
simplu  to  he  able  to  lay  aside  separators.  To  be  able 
to  discard  separators  is  only  one  of  several  advant- 
ages received  by  the  use  of  such  fixture*  and 
methods  as  are  employed  by  myself  and  others  who 
have  laid  aside  separators.  In  other  words,  laying 
aside  separators  does  not  allow  one  to  adopt  im- 
proved fixtures  and  methods;  but  adopting  im- 
proved fixtures  and  methods  enables  one  to  lay 
aside  separators.  If  every  one  now  using  separa- 
tors should  simply  lay  them  aside  without  also 
changing  fixtures  and  methods,  It  is  very  probable 
that  every  one  would  soon  have  his  separators  back 
in  place.  The  first  and  most  important  step  in  dis- 
pensing with  separators  is  to  use  sections  of  such  a 
width  that  the  bees  can  build  their  combs  of  natural 
thickness;  i.  e.,  1%  inches  from  center  to  center.  Of 
course,  this  thickness  can  bo  slightly  varied;  but 
the  nearer  it  is  approached,  the  better  ai'e  the  results 
secured.  There  is  also  another  important  point: 
The  thinner  the  oombs,  the  sooner  is  the  honey 
ripened  and  sealed  over;  and  the  sooner  it  can  be 
removed,  and  the  bees  be  at  work  upon  new  combs. 
I  am  this  year  using  sections  1  11-16  inches  wide; 
also  a  few  thousands  lYt  inches  wide;  and,  some- 
times, as  we  take  off  case  after  case  of  sections  filled 
with  smooth,  white,  straight,  even  co-mbs,  I  can  not 
refrain  from  saying  to  my  brother,  "  I  just  wish  Mr. 
Root  could  be  here,  if  it  were  only  five  minutes.  I 
think  he  would  admit  that  separators  could  be  dis- 
pensed with."  Yes,  and  I  often  wish  that  all  the 
brothers  who  use  not  only  separators,  but  the  com- 
plicated wide-frame  and  side-storing  system,  could 
visit  us  and  see,  with  their  own  eyes,  with  how  little 
work,  comparatively,  we  can  raise  comb  honey,  the 
nice  shape  in  which  we  secure  it,  and  the  amount 
that  we  can  obtain.  I  know  this  sounds  like  boast- 
ing; but  it  is  not  written  in  that  spirit,  but,  rather, 
with  a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  so  many  hard-working 
bee-keepers  are  lingering  in  the  old  ruts,  when,  if 
they  could  only  be  induced  to  give  these  improved 
fixtures  and  methods  a  fair  trial,  they  would  quickly 
adopt  them  and  thereby  save  themselves  many 
hours  of  back-aching  labor,  and  secure  more  pounds 
of  honey. 

"  But,"  says  some  one,  "  now  see  here,  W.  Z.,  that 
all  sounds  very  well,  but  I  have  tried  sections  only 
1'4  inches  wide,  without  separators,  and  I'll  tell  you 
just  how  it  worked.  The  bees  first  began  work  in 
the  sections  in  the  center,  perhaps  three  or  four  of 
them;  when  these  were  partly  finished  they  began 
on  the  adjoining  ones,  but  the  middle  combs  were 
finished  first,  and  bulged  into  their  neighbors,  and 
their  combs  into  their  neighbors,  and  so  on  until 
the  outside  comb  was  reached,  which  had  a  little  un- 
sealed honey  upon  one  side  of  it,  while  the  other 
side  had  nothing,  the  fdn.  being  curled  up  against 
the  side  of  the  case,  and  stuck  fast.  With  strong 
colonies,  and  a  good  flow  of  honey,  you  may  possibly 
secure  passable  combs  without  separators;  but  with 
ordinary  colonies,  and  a  slow  flow  of  honey,  1  can't 
get  along  without  them." 

The  above  is  no  fancy  sketch;  I  have  been  "talked 
to"  in  exacUy  this  manner,  and,  so  far  as  the  speak- 
er's personal  experience  was  concerned,  the  truth 
was  spoken.  The  trouble  was  just  this:  The  bees 
were  admitted  to  the  surplus  apartment  too  soon. 
nothing  gained  in  the  amount  of  honey  se- 


cured by  admitting  the  bees  to  the  surplus 
apartment  when  only  enough  can  be  spared  to  work 
in  from  5  to  15  1-lb.  sections,  while  the  trouble  above 
mentioned  is  quite  apt  to  be  the  result.  Necessity, 
the  present  season,  compelled  me  to  make  some 
quite  extensive  experiments  upon  this  very  point. 
When  the  season  opened  we  had  perhaps  1000  sec- 
tions all  ready  for  the  bees.  When  we  thought  it 
necessai-y,  or,  rather,  as  fast  as  we  thought  it  ad- 
visable, these  sections  were  given  to  the  bees,  and, 
sometimes,  a  ease  would  be  given  to  the  bees  when 
they  would  not  begin  work  at  once  in  more  than 
one-half  the  sections.  As  explained  before,  the 
season  came  on  with  a  rush,  while  sickness  and  an 
accident  delayed  us,  and  before  we  had  sections  on 
all  the  hives,  some  of  the  bees  were  hangingout  for 
want  of  room,  and  I  did  worry  a  little  at  the  amount 
of  honey  that  I  supposed  we  were  losing.  Note  the 
result:  When  a  case  of  38  one-pound  sections  was 
placed  upon  a  hive  from  which  the  bees  were  hang- 
ing out,  it  wa,s  usually  only  about  twenty  miimtfs  be- 
fore the  case  would  be  literally  filled  with  bees;  in 
2i  hours  the  fdn.  wovild  be  nearly  drawn  out,  and 
considerable  honey  stoi-ed  in  it,  and  in  perhaps 
three  or  four  days  the  bees  would  begin  capping 
the  honey,  and  be  ready  for  another  case,  while 
those  colonies  that  were  given  sections  first  were 
no  further  in  advance,  and  in  some  instances 
not  so  far.  I  think  no  one  will  fail  to  see  that  the 
second  point  in  dispensing  with  separators  is  to  keep 
the  surplus  apartment  filled  (not  necessarily  nor 
advisedly  crowded)  with  bees,  and  this  can  be  ac- 
complished, even  with  ordinai-y  colonies,  and  at  a 
time  when  honey  is  coming  in  slowly. 

The  third  point  is,  to  ^IJ  the  sections  with  fdn.  I 
have  tried  putting  in  a  "starter,"  also  putting  in 
pieces  of  fdn.  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  but 
nothing  secures  such  true  and  even  combs  as  filling 
the  sections /itJt  of  fdn.,  except  an  'g-inch  space  at 
each  side,  and  a  'i-inch  space  at  the  bottom. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Rogersville,  Mich.,  July  1.5, 1884. 

I  guess  your  head  is  pretty  level,  friend 
II.,  on  your  plan  of  dispensing  with  separa- 
tors, and  I  Ivnow  it  is  a  pretty  good  thing  to 
know  just  when  to  give  the  bees  access  to  a 
case  of  sections.  Your  plan  of  waiting, 
however,  until  they  hang  outside  on  the 
hive,  would,  if  I  am  right,  be  very  apt  to 
start  the  swarming  fever,  and  I  think,  also, 
be  the  means  of  losing  considerable  honey, 
where  tlie  honey-yield  is  of  short  duration. 
I  suppose,  too,  you  recognize  that  a  good 
many  of  us  are  thinking,  while  reading  your 
instructions,  that  you  are  a  comparatively 
new  hand  on  comb  honey,  while  Doolittle 
and  others  who  work  so  differently  have  had 
years  of  experience  in  this  same  line.  No 
matter,  however,  if  you  continue  to  get  good 
results.  I  confess  that  I  was  a  little  anx- 
ious, while  reading  your  article,  to  know 
about  how  many  colonies  you  liave  now 
working  for  conib  honey,  and  about  how 
much  comb  honey  you  wi'll  get.— Admitting 
tliat  separators  can  be  dispensed  with,  will 
all  bee-keepers  be  likely  to  agree  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  dispense  with  them  than 
to  keep  tliem?  Our  Simplicity  sections 
made  only  U  inches  wide  will  hardly  hold  a 
pound  of  "honey  as  they  do  now,  so  Ave  shall 
be  reducing  the  weight  of  our  one-pound 
sections,  if  we  do  not  reduce  the  size  of 
them. 
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HERMAPHRODITES. 

FRIEND     COOK     GIVES     I'S    A   LITTLE     LECTURE     ON 
NATURAL   HISTORY. 

UR  friend  E.  M.  Hayhnrst  sends  me  a  curious 
bee,  with  this  note :  "  I  send  you  to-day  quite 
a  curiosity— a  worlcer-boe  with  the  posterior 
arrangements  of  a  drone.  He  is  a  diminutive 
little  fellow,  but  appears  to  enjoy  life  as  well 
as  HIS  sisters." 

Hermaphroditisnfcis  the  union  of  the  sexes  in  the 
same  individual.  As  it  is  not  common  among-  higher 
animals,  many  no  doubt  will  regard  the  whole  mat- 
ter as  a  delusion,  as  they  do  the  equally  well-estab- 
lished fact  of  parthenogenesis.  Among  plants, 
hermaphrodites  are  very  common.  We  all  know 
that  both  male  and  female  organs  are  not  only  on 
the  same  tree,  as  in  the  walnut,  but  are  usually  in 
the  same  flower.  All  our  common  flowers  have  both 
stamens  (the  male  orgar.s)  and  pistils  (the  female 
organs). 

There  are,  however,  many  trees  that  are  bisexual, 
or,  as  the  botanist  terms  them,  direcious.  The  wil- 
low illustrates  this  class.  Here  the  stamens  are  on 
one  tree  and  the  pistils  on  another.  Plants  that 
have  only  the  pistils  (female  organs)  are  called  by 
the  botanist  pistillate;  those  with  only  stamens  (the 
male  organs),  staminate.  Many  of  ovjr  strawberries, 
like  the  Manchester,  are  pistillate,  and  ao  depend 
on  the  near  presence  of  other  varieties,  with  sta- 
mens, to  fertilize  them,  and  render  them  productive. 
In  such  cases  the  bees  and  other  insects  must  serve 
as  "  marriage  priests,"  for  the  pollen  must  be  car- 
ried, often  for  quite  a  distance.  Our  horticultural  stu- 
dents think  that  the  berries  are  materially  different 
when  fructified  by  pollen  from  different  varieties. 
Thus  the  Manchester,  a  pistillate  variety,  is  good  to 
produce  very  excellent  or  poor  berries,  depending 
on  the  kind  of  plants  near  by  from  which  the  fecun- 
dating pollen  is  received.  Here,  then,  is  a  great  field 
for  investigation  and  improvement.  Here,  too,  is 
where  our  bees  are  of  immense  value  to  the  po- 
mologist  and  gardener— a  service.  I  regret  to  say, 
that  is  not  always  appreciated. 

Very  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  hermaphro- 
dites. The  sponges,  the  coral  animals,  many  worms, 
and  animals  as  high  as  our  snails,  are  illustrations. 
Many  such  animals,  like  our  common  snails,  are, 
however,  incapable  of  self-fecundation.  Nature 
seems  to  hate  close  fertilization,  and  is  very  free  to 
set  her  seal  of  disapprobation  upon  it.  Unless  bees 
cross-fertilize  our  plants,  she  lessens  the  produc- 
tiveness. Many  hermaphroditic  animals  are  ren- 
dered incapable  of  self-impregnation.  In  our  snails, 
the  date  of  maturity  of  the  male  and  female  organs 
is  not  the  same,  so  cross-fertilization  is  Impossible. 
The  same  is  also  true  of  our  common  earth  or  angle 
worm;  though  each  worm  is  a  hermaphrodite,  they 
mutually  fecundate  each  other. 

There  are  no  true  hermaphrodites  among  insects. 
The  nearest  related  animals  which  combine  the 
sexes  in  one  individual  are  the  mites,  some  of 
which  are  hermaphroditic.  The  so-called  hermaph- 
rodites among  insects  (specimens  of  which  I  have 
often  seen)  are  such  only  in  appearance.  The 
specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Hayhurst  illustrates  this  so- 
called  hermaphrodism.  This  bee,  so  far  as  the  head 
and  thoi-ax  are  concerned,  is  a  worker.  The  ligula 
is  long,  the  jaws  sti-ong,  the  maxilUe  large,  the 
eyes  separate  above,  the  simple  eyes  (ocelli)  back 
on  the  epicranium,  and  the  posterior  legs  have  the 


pollen-baskets,  so  in  all  these  respects  it  looks  ex- 
actly like  a  worker.  The  abdomen,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  color  and  in  form,  is  that  of  a  drone.  Ex- 
amination shows  that  he  has  the  sexual  organs  of 
the  drone,  and  so  is  a  male  bee.  Mr.  Hayhurst  then 
stated  it  correctly  in  speaking  of  hix  sisters.  As  I 
state  in  ^e  Manual,  whenever,  In  these  apparent 
hermaphrodites,  the  abdomen  resembles  that  ol'  a 
drone,  I  find  the  real  sex  is  male,  and  vice  versa. 

This  apparent  hermaphrodism'  is  not  confined 
to  the  lower  animal  life.  Our  butchers  often  ob- 
serve similar  phenomena  among  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  such  eases  ai'e  recorded  of  the  highest  of  all 
animals.  A.J.  Cook. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  July,  1884. 

Only  last  week  a  very  pretty  tbree-band- 
ed  worker-bee  was  sent  us,  baving  tbe 
bead  of  a  drone.  Tbe  bee  was  in  a  cage 
witb  otber  bees,  and  was  brigbt  and  lively 
wben  received.  I  bave  always  regarded 
tbese  as  deformitie.s,  and  have  passed  them 
by  without  niiich  attention.  However,  they 
are  interesting  in  tliis  respect,  as  it  proves 
tliat  an  animal  may  live,  and  be  bright  and 
active,  even  th()ii,<ib  it  has  a  worker's  body 
and  a  drone's  head. —This  matter  of  fertiliza- 
tion of  plants  and  animals  is  one  of  wonder- 
ful interest,  and  it  is  highly  important  that 
we  understand  it. 


FLORIDA. 

A  little    Sketch    from    one    of   our  Prominent 
Bee-Priends  in  the  South. 

ALSO   A   VIEW   OF  A   SE.MI-TROPICAL   APIARY. 

J'  SEND  you  by  to-day's  mail  a  photograph  of  one 
[  of  my  bee-shades,  and  also  one  of  myself.  The 
I  bee-shades  are  covered  with  palmetto-leaves 
■  during  the  summer,  and  left  without  cover  in 
the  winter.  1  make  them  high  enough  to  allow 
of  walking  upright  beneath  them,  which  makes  it 
very  pleasant  to  work  with  the  bees  during  the  hot 
days  of  summer,  and  especially  so  as  we  always 
have  a  fresh  bi-eeze  during  hot  weather. 

In  reference  to  myself,  if  you  should  see  fit  to  re- 
fer to  me,  I  will  say  that  I  came  here  a  i)oor  boy, 
having  lost  everj'  thing  I  i)08se8sed,  by  the  burning 
of  a  Mississippi  boat  while  on  my  way  down  from 
the  North.  The  three  first  years  every  thing 
seemed  to  work  to  my  disadvantage;  fires,  storms, 
lightning,  and  sickness,  headed  meoff  at  every  turn, 
and  took  every  thing  I  made,  and  more,  so  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  three  years,  I  was  PZV't  in  debt.  I  had 
managed  to  get  a  couple  of  swarms  of  bees  by  this 
time.  By  hard  work,  hard  study,  and  the  help  of 
my  bees,  I  paid  the  last  dollar  I  owed,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  set  out  a  few  orange-trees  on  my  own 
land.  Since  then  I  have  prospered  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectations,  having  100  colonies  of 
bees  in  fine  shape,  with  the  best  outfit  of  fixtures  in 
the  State;  four  as  fine  young  oi-ange-groves  as 
there  are  in  the  State,  and  considerable  first-class 
real  estate  besides.  I  have  taken  up  a  prominent 
part  in  building  up  and  settling  the  surrounding 
country,  and  my  advice  is  sought  for  in  many  di- 
rections by  my  neighbors. 

When  1  came  here  I  knew  nothing  of  the  bee  bus- 
iness; but  seeing  that  they  did  well,  caused  me  to 
take  an  interest  in  them;  and  when,  soon  after,  I 
ran  across  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth's  book,  and  sent  to 
you   for  a  few  copies  of  Glbanings,  I  began  to 
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thiuk  they  could  be  made  profitable.  T  read  every 
thing  I  could  find  in  reg-ard  to  bee  culture,  and 
coupled  practice  with  study.  The  result  is,  that,  in- 
stead of  the  few  hundreds  of  pounds  of  honey  per 
year  that  were  then  in-oduced  in  this  neighborhood, 
we  produced  last  year  over  50,000  lbs.  By  my  efforts 
to  encourage  other  bee-keepers  to  come  to  the  State, 
and  also  to  instruct  those  already  here,  I  have  been 
the  means  of  exciting-  an  interest  that  is  giving? 
grand  results.  I  have  been  much  helped  in  this  by 
being  elected  V^ice-President  of  the  N.  A.  B.  K. 
Society  for  the  past  three  years,  for  this  State. 
Last  fall  I  took  a  trip  north,  and  attended  the  Ken- 
tucky bee-keepers'  convention,  and  was  made  an 
honorary  member;  I  also  attended  the  Toledo,  O., 


bee  culture  is  on  a  solid  footing  in  this  State,  and 
that  this  state  of  things  is  more  directly  the  result 
of  mj'  etforts  than  those  of  all  others  combined. 

I  do  not  write  the  above  for  publication,  or  I 
should  have  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
and  more  modestly ;  but  to  give  you  a  few  points, 
if  you  choose  to  give  a  short  sketch  when  you  bring 
out  the  engra\ing  of  one  of  my  bee-shades,  as  you 
proposed  to  do  when  I  met  you  at  Toronto.  I  will 
also  say,  that  my  smallest  averaije  yield  of  honey 
liijlit  tlinniijh  my  ni)im-jj  was  obtsyned  last  year,  and 
amounted  to  ]30  lbs.  per  colony,  my  largest  jield 
being  300  lbs.  per  colony.  I  do  not  think  that  has 
ever  been  badly  beaten  for  the  term  of  years 
and  number  of  colonies  that  I  have  had. 
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and  Toronto,  Can.,  conventions,  meeting  for  the  first 
time  with  the  bee-masters  that  1  had  known  so  long 
by  reputation  only;  and  to  say  that  I  found  them 
pleasant  and  agreeable  people  does  not  begin  to 
give  a  hint  of  my  good  opinion  of  them.  But,  T  will 
refer  to  that  at  another  time,  in  some  article  for 
publication.  I  took  along  samples  of  my  honey, 
and  was  truly  gratified  to  hear  those  men,  whose 
lives  had  been  spent  in  honey  production,  pro- 
nounce it  equal  to  the  very  best,  and  some  even 
pronouncing  it  unequaled. 

Now,  with  the  reputation  of  our  honey  estab- 
lished, many  skillful  and  successful  bee-keepers  in 
the  State,  large  premiums  offered  at  our  fairs,  and 
incjuiries  coming  in  from  all  over  this  country  and 
Europe  in  regard  to  the  industry  here,  1  feel  that 


Now,  in  closing  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  likely  to 
trouble  you  again  with  so  long  a  letter;  but  I  have 
l)een  too  busj'  to  write  for  a  long  time,  and  so  made 
one  job  of  it.    With  liind  regards,— 

Yours,  etc.,  W.  S.  Hart. 

New  Smyrna,  Fla.,  May  23, 1884. 

Friend  II.,  I  do  not  know  how  you  can 
think  it  troubles  us  to  get  letters  like  the 
above  ;  and  although  it  is  quite  evident  you 
did  not  intend  your  kind  Avords  for  publica- 
tion, I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  thern 
entire,  and  I  am  sure  the  bee-friends  will 
gladly  excuse  me  for  so  doing,  as  we  are  a 
sort  of  family  circle  here,  and  rejoice  in 
each  other's  prosperity  as  if  we  were  hona- 
l  fide  brothers  and  sisters ;  and,  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  guess  we  are,  after  all. 
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There  is  an  excellent  moral  in  your  little 
story ;  and  that  is.  that  where  oiie  may  be 
working  I'or  even  three  long  years  against 
seeming  disadvantages,  lie  may  be  at  the 
same  time  schooling  himself  for  futnre  suc- 
cesses. I  have  sometimes  thought,  of  late, 
that  my  former  reverses  and  bad  luck,  as  it 
might  be  called,  had,  as  it  were,  made  a 
good  solid  baekgnnuid  or  foundation  to  build 
<m.  Some  of  the  bo\saiid  gills  lieie  tliiiik, 
sometimes,  I  am  pretty  vehement  because  1 
make  such  a  fuss  about  a  little  bit  of  honey 
being  left  around  the  factory  where  the  bees 
can  get  at  it,  and  I  presume  it  would  be  a 
pretty  hard  matter  to  convince  some  of  them 
that  I  knew  just  what  I  was  about.  But  it 
is  this  very  thing  that  enables  me  to  steer 
clear  of  mishaps ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
recollection  of  burnt  lingers  and  heavy  losses 
of  years  ago  I  should  never  be  able  to  do  it. 

Priend  II.,  I  was  much  impressed  when  I 
met  you  (although  we  had  time  for  only  a 
fewbrief  words),  at  your  devotion,  not  only 
to  bee  culture,  but  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  people  at  large,  and  especially  your  in- 
terest in  the  recent  developments  in  your 
State.  May  God  bless  you  and  yoiu-  work 
among  our  Southern  friends!  I  have  been 
wondering  if  it  should  be  reallv  my  pleasure 
to  stand  beneath  that  tropical  foliage,  and 
have  a  chance  to  walk  about  in  your  pretty 
apiaries. 
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MAKING     FOUNDATION     FROM      ONE 
CONTINUOUS     SHEET. 


SOME     SUGGESTIONS      IN      KEGAKD      TO      IJOING 
WITHOUT   EXPENSIVE    MACHINERV. 


WAS  80  bu8j%  when  I  last  wrote,  that  I  could  not 
describe,  as  fully  as  I  wished,  my  method  of 
making-  endless  foundation,  and  will  now  ex- 
plain more  fully. 
After  trimming:  my  sheets  of  wax  I  take  a 
ss  bottle  and  lay  it  in  the  soapsuds  or  starch  solu- 
tion. I  dip  the  ends  of  the  sheets  in  warm  water,  to 
soften  them,  if  the  weather  is  a  little  cool;  if  sum- 
mer weather,  we  can  dispense  with  the  warm  water, 
as  sheets  will  be  soft  enough;  flatten  out  wedge- 
shaped  each  end  of  wax ;  if  any  water  is  on  them, 
rub  off  with  cloth ;  take  brush,  dip  it  in  melted  wax, 
brush  it  across  the  end  of  sheet  quickly;  put  end 
of  other  sheet  down  on  the  end  brushed  quickly; 
j^ive  the  lap  a  stroke  with  brush.  Now  take  your 
bottle  and  press  the  ends  firmly  together.  You  can 
Weld  as  many  sheets  together  this  way  as  can  be 
conveniently  handled,  or  you  can  roll  them  around 
a  light  drum,  18  or  iO  inches  in  diameter.  You  can 
have  in  this  way  a  roll  of  sheets  as  long-  as  a  saw- 
mill belt  on  the  drum.  The  drum  should  be  nicely 
adjusted  in  rear  of  the  machine,  or  the  pull  of  the 
machine  will  unwind  the  x-oll;  or  you  can  unwinds 
or  10  feet,  and  let  it  lie  on  a  long-  plank;  4  or  '>  feet 
at  a  time  would  be  better. 

So  much  for  the  Sheets;  now  I  will  tell  you  how  to 
take  the  foundation  from  the  machine  in  a  roll. 
Adjust  a  drum  in  front  of  the  machine  so  that  its 
surface  will  be  level  with  the  point  on  the  upper, 
fi-om  which  you  wish  to  pull  foundation;  have  ends 
of  axle-drum  to  rest  on  beai-ings  that  will  work  on  a 
slide  or  groove  in  the  upright  pins  that  support 
the  drum,  so  that  you  can  depress  the  drum  in  a 
downward  direction,  in  order  to  keep  the  toji  sur- 


face level  with  the  point  on  the  roll  at  which  foun- 
dation is  pulling  off.  A  nicely  tempered  spring 
should  be  adjusted  at  each  end  of  axle,  on  side  of 
end,  thus  making  the  side-bearing  press  against  the 
spring,  and  the  pull  on  the  sheet  equal  and  uni- 
form. J.  K.  Park. 
La  Vergne,  Tenn.,  Juno  7, 1884. 

I  will  explain  to  the  friends,  that  the  glass 
bottle  is  used  to  press  the  ends  of  the  sheets 
together,  because  it  is  smooth  and  hard,  and 
leaves  the  wax  freely,  especially  when  lubri- 
cated. ^Ve  liave  rolled  fdn.  in  endless  sheets 
almost  on  the  plan  given  above  ;  but  where 
the  joint  conies  it  is  so  very  apt  to  separate, 
and  a  part  stick  to  one  of  the  rolls,  we  have 
linally  laid  it  aside  in  favor  of  the  plan  now 
given'  in  otu-  A  B  V  book  ;  namely,  dipping 
two  lengths  of  sheets  at  once  ;  that  is,  dip- 
ping hrst  one  end  of  the  dipping-board,  and 
then  the  other.  This  makes  the  sheet  about 
as  long  as  can  be  handled  ct)nveniently  ;  and 
when  these  sheets  are  piled  up,  and  a  board 
of  the  proper  size  laid  on  them,  we  cut  ac- 
curately a  pile  of  sheets  very  quickly.  Many 
thanks,  however,  friend  P.,  for  the  sugges- 
tions. 


PERTAINING  TO  BEE  CULTURE. 


THE    GOLDEN     HIVE. 

fHERE  has  been  a  man  in  this  neighborhood, 
or,  in  fact,  two  or  three  of  them,  selling  the 
"  Golden  bee-hive."  He  (or  they)  have  sold 
dozens,  pi'obably  hundreds,  of  "farm 
rights,"  for  this  hive,  for  $10.00  apiece.  He 
comes  apparently  well  recommended.  He  comes 
daring  to  be  recommended  by  a  certain  A.  I.  Root,  ed- 
itor of  a  bee  journal  in  Ohio,  and  shows  in  said  paper 
(a  copy  of  March,  I  believe)  a  piece  in  Heads  of 
Grain  where  some  one  claims,  or  asserts,  i-ather, 
that  the  said  Golden  hive  beats  all  creation  and  a 
little  more,  to  get  honey  from.  I  did  not  read  the 
piece;  but  if  what  he  said  is  true,  then  this  A.  I.  R. 
had  better  bo  a  little  careful  about  giving  recom- 
mends, even  unintentionalli",  to  these  chaps  tt)  carry 
away  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars, 
from  the  honest  farmers  who  are  seeking  knowl- 
edge in  the  matter.  G.  W.  WiFjLI.ims. 
Economy,  Ind.,  July  19,  1884. 

Friend  W.,  there  has  been  a  notice  in 
Heads  of  Grain,  showing  that  bees  will 
store  honey,  even  in  the  Golden  bee-hive ; 
and  we  have  also  given  such  notices  from 
Mitcheirs  hive,  and  Mrs.  Cotton's  Controll- 
able hive  as  well.  The  idea  was  to  give 
space  for  a  good  report  from  any  hive,  no 
matter  wiiose.  These  hives  may  be  good  to 
keep  bees  in  ;  but  we  have  endeavored  to  say 
all  along  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  pay- 
ing anybody  for  the  privilege  of  using  them, 
or  any  combination  containing  principles 
found  in  them.  The  man  who  showed  the 
copy  of  the  journal  took  very  great  pains 
that  it  should  not  be  known  what  was  said 
of  the  Golden  bee-hive  in  other  places  and 
in  other  numbers.  Tell  us  his  name,  and 
we  will  give  him  a  free  advertisement.  We 
have  searched  the  March  number  all  the 
way  through,  and  can  not  find  any  recom- 
mend in  it  for  the  (xolden  hive.  Can  you  or 
any  one  else  tell  where  it  is  ? 
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TAKING  BEES  THAT  ARE  TO  BE  BKIM- 
STONED. 

WILL  IT   PAY,    AND    HOW   SHALL  WE    GO   ABOUT   IT? 

ILL  you    please  tell   me  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  it  would  pay  for  me  to  take  bees  of 
people  that  are  taking  them  up  in  the  fall, 
bees  to  cost  nothing'?  and  how  shall  I  get 
them  in  Simplicity  hives,  and  prepare  them 
lor  winter,  without  empty  combs,  and  with  founda- 
tion?   If  it  would  pay,  I  could  g:ot  lots  of  bees.    I 
am  building- up.  Frank  Wade. 

N.  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

Friend  W.,  if  you  want  bees  it  will  i)ay 
tiptop ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  way 
in  the  world  yon  can  get  bees  clieaper  thaii 
in  this  way.  "  The  only  reason  I  have  for  dis- 
liking- to  recommend  "it  is,  there  are  so  many 
people  wlio  are  shiftlcHS  and  half-liearted'; 
and  if  they  set  about  it,  they  would  neglect 
them,  and  so  waste  their  tiihe  and  money. — 
I  wotild  not  use  tlie  Simplicity  hive  at"  all 
at  this  season;  that  is,  I  would  not  commence 
with  the  Simplicity,  because  if  you  do  you 
will  need  to  change  in  a  montli  or  two  ;  and 
for  building  up  destitute  colonies,  getting 
them  to  build  comb,  and  fill  and  seal  it,  a 
chaff  hive  is,  on  many  accounts,  the  best. 
Wlien  you  are  feeding  regularly,  they  are  a 
much  better  protection  against  rol)bers.  A 
colony  that  is  being  fed  will  often  get  care- 
less, and  the  bees  will  fail  to  defend  tliem- 
selves.  The  reason  is,  that  where  the  stores 
come  naturally,  all  colonies  are  busy  alike, 
and  therefore*  no  robbers  are  about:  but 
when  we  feed  to  get  them  to  build  the  combs 
by  aililicial  stores,  the  case  is  different.  I 
think  empty  combs  would  be  a  little  better  ; 
than  foundation  for  this  purpose,  or  frames  ' 
of  fdn.  partly  built  out.  If  you  have  not 
got  them,  j'ou  can  do  very  well  without,  but : 
I  should  try  to  give  at  least  one  comb  of  un- 
sealed brood  to  hold  them  together  and  start 
tliem  to  working.  If  the  bees  you  purcliase 
or  get  for  what  the  wax  and  lioney  are 
worth  have  already  got  ])rood  and  stores,  the 
best  thing  Avill  be  to  get  them  home  and 
transfei-  tliem  according  to  directions  for 
transferring  in  tlie  A  I>  C  book,  tlien  till  out 
with  frames  of  fdn.  so  as  to  give  each  colony 
about  six  combs.  Unless  tliere  is  a  very 
great  quantity  of  bees  indeed,  I  would  not 
have  over  six  combs.  Put  them  up  to  the 
south  side  of  your  chaff  hive,  and  put  in  a 
division-board;  the  chaff-cushion  division- 
board  is  best.  Now  commence  feeding,  giv-  ; 
ing  them  a  Simplicity  feeder  full  every  night.  ; 
Fold  back  tlie  enamel  sheet  so  as  to  expose  | 
perhaps  half  an  inch  along  the  ends  of  the  i 
combs,  and  set  the  feeder  close  to  this  open-  ! 
ing.  Have  the  ])ees  take  the  feed  all  down  [ 
every  night,  if  you  can.  A  Simi)licity  feed- 
er filled  once  a  day  will  make  comb-building 
and  brood-rearing  go  on  with  a  boom,  and 
will  enable  them  to  accumulate  sufficient 
stores  for  winter,  if  you  commence  now.  13y 
feeding  at  night,  ail  the  Hying  bees  will  be 
at  liberty  to  gather  ))()l]en  and  wliat  honey 
there  may  be,  during  llie  day.  I  would  feed 
nothing  but  granulated-sugar  syrup.  If  fed 
as  mentioned  above,  pouring  dry  sugar  into 
the  feeder,  and  wetting  it  witli  water,  will 
do  as  well  as  any  way,  only  it  may  not  be  all 
taken  up  clean  each  night.    On  this  account 


it  would  perhaps  be  best  to  make  a  syrup  by 
boiling  slightly  20  His.  of  sugar  to  a  g'allon  o"f 
water.  If  done  as  directed  above,  I  should 
say  it  was  a  very  safe  way  to  get  bees  to 
start  an  apiary.  Black  bees  are  about  as 
good  as  any  for  this  purpose.  If  you  can 
give  them  an  Italian  queen  in  place  of  their 
black  queen,  by  winter  you  will  have  a  chaff 
hive  full  of  ye"llow  bees.  The  question  now 
arises.  How  much  can  you  afford  to  pay  for 
bees  for  this  purpose?  Of  course,  it  depends 
on  whether  you  want  bees  or  not.  If  you 
want  to  stock  an  apiary,  I  should  think  you 
might  afford  to  pay  50  cents  per  pound  "for 
tlie  bees ;  if  you  get  them  for  12-'),  your  in- 
vestment would  be  a  still  safer  one.  I  have 
ligured,  in  the  above,  that  it  would  be  all 
outlay  and  no  income ;  tliat  is,  no  income 
until  anotlier  season.  If  you  are  in  a  locali- 
ty where  they  have  fall  pasturage,  however, 
you  might  do  quite  a  nice  thing  this  fall  with 
them  ;  but  in  such  localities  you  would  not 
be  likely  to  iind  anybody  wlio  is  going  to 
destroy  his  bees  at  tliis  season  of  the  year. 


WHAT  THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD   THINKS 
OP  US. 


A   CUPPING   FROM   THE   N.   Y.   SUN. 

E  give  the  following,  not  because  Ave 
indorse  it,  but  because  there  is  con- 
siderable information  in  it,  and.  some 
good  points  made.  Tlie  l)lunders  the 
writer  or  reporter  fell  into  are 
enough  to  provoke  a  smile,  especially  the 
matter  in  i  egard  to  honey  from  red  clover. 

"While  PriJiforiiin  is  the  "reatest  beo  ranching  or 
honev-iiiakinu-  rcuion  in  the  w<iii<],  owing  to  the  ex- 
cellence (,C  its  climate  and  the  ciiilless  variety  of  its 
hone>-->ieiilin2-tio\vei-s,  the  (niality  of  its  hoiie.\'  does 
not  e.xcel,  e\cn  if  it  ei|uals,  that  of  the  honev  made 
inNew-Voi-k  State,"  said  a  lai-yc  wholesale  dealei-. 

"One  of  the  most  e.xter.sive  bee  eulturists  in  this 
oranv  other  coiniti-\-,"  he  continued,  "  is  Caiitain 
Hetherington,  whose  ai.iaries  along  (he  Cherry- 
Creek  A'alley,  in  Selioharie  County,  anniuilly  turn 
out  over  one  huiidied  thousanil  ]ioiinds  of  tlie 
choicest  honev.  It  takes  nine  men  and  two  st(>am 
saw-mills  live  w«'eks  to  )>rc|)are  the  InmI.er  lot-  the 
boxes  in    which   Ihe   honey   is   made    by    tlie    liees. 

arc  used  in  these  lio\es.  "  Caiitain  Hetherington 'has 
at  work  this  season  nearly  :.>5(KI  swarms  of  bees. 
These  arc  not  all  on  his  own  )ii-emises,  but  arc  scat- 
tered among  the  oivliards  and  ticldsof  lai-mers  along 
the  creek,  to  whom  he  pa\s  a  i-cnt  for  the  jtrivilegc 
of  his  bees  working  in  the  clover,  buckwheat,  or 
whatever  blossoms  arc  in  season  on  the  fai-ms.  Tlie 
care  of  these  bees  does  not  fall  uiion  the  owner  of 
the  land.  Captain  Hetherington  keeps  men  and 
teams  constantly  employed  looking  out  for  them. 
He  has  received  as  much  as  f'.J5,000  for  one  season's 
crop. 

"Another  large  York-State  bee-keeper  is  C.  li. 
Ishain,  of  Peoria.  I'p  to  I87'.l  there  was  no  market 
in  England  for  American  honey.  The  English  d<'al- 
ers  would  not  handle  it,  and  th(''  periodicals  .Icvotcd 
to  tiK'  iiiK'rests  of  bcc-kcepeis  in  that  coiintrv  criecl 
it  down  in  .-very  possible  way.  The  reason  lor  this 
was.  lITevkncw  tlu'  sniieriorit\- of  American  honey, 
both  in  Uavorand  apiiearancc,' over  the  British  arti- 
cle, and  were  aware  that  if  it   were  once  introduced 

in  the  home  sntiply.  Thi're  was  a  shrewd  Yankee 
name.l  Hour  working  for  a  grocery  in  this  city,  and 
he  assured  his  eiuidoyers  that,  if  they  would  give 
him  the  commission,  he  would  manage  to  place 
American  honey  on  the  Englisli  market.  A  lot  of 
Isham's  hone.^•,  which  the  tirm  was  then  handling, 
was  iiacked,  .just  as  it  came  from  the  hive,  and  Hoge 
was  sent  to  London  with  it.  He  found  he  needed 
all  his  Vankee  ingenuity  tnid  acuteness,  for  he  met 
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with  universal  opposition  among-  the  dealers.  He 
labored  with  them  for  weeks,  to  no  purpose.  In 
conversHtion  one  day  with  tlic  proi)rietc)r  of  the  ho- 
tel lit  whicli  he  st()i)i)C(l,  the  latter  tdld  Iloiic  that  if 
he  eoiild  niana;^f  to  have  his  honey  iiitrddiiecci  on 
the  tuWe  of  Queen  Victoria  it  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem at  once,  for  if  she  were  pleased  with  it  she 
would  communicate  to  Hog-e  through  the  Lord  Stew- 
ard. This  communication  once  made  public  would 
make  American  honey  the  fashion  in  England. 

"  A  former  Lord  Steward  was  a  friend  of  the  hotel- 
keeper,  and  was  at  that  time  eng-aged  largely  inthe 
manufacture  and  sale  of  pickles.  This  man  the 
landlord  introduced  to  Hoge.  They  dined  together. 
Hoge  gave  the  jiickle  man  an  immense  order  for  his 
goods,  to  tie  sent  to  the  American  grocer.  More 
wi)ie  followed;  and  before  the  Ex-Lord  Steward 
wont  away  he  promised  to  use  his  inlluence  to  have 
the  American  honey  introduced  on  the  royal  table. 
He  succeeded  in  inducing  the  then  Lord  Steward, 
Sir. John  Cowell,  to  accept  a  box  of  honey  for  the 
Queen,  and  to  serve  it  on  her  table.  The  Queen  was 
so  dcliKhted  with  the  honey  that  she  directed  the 
Lord  Steward  to  present  her  thanks  to  the  donor,  to 
onh'rn  siipph' of  t(^n  cases  at  once,  and  to  keep 
American  honey  constantly  on  the  royal  table. 

"  Ilojre  lost  notinie  in  niakinK'  thiseoiniiiunicatioii 

American  honey  chaii>re<l  at'  o'nce!  and  FloRe  came 
back  to  Ne\y  York,  secretly  laii.uhinji-  at  the  liritish- 
ers,  but  rejoicinu- o\ei- an  order  tor  half  a  million 
pounds  of  American  honey  for  the  English  markets, 
wh:c"i  he  carried  in  his  jiocket.  The  demand  for  it 
has  increased  ever  since,  and  the  trade  that  was 
started  in  New-York  State  honey  is  now  largely 
shared  by  the  ralifornia  product. 

"In  California  there  ai'O  no  long  winters,  with 
dearth  ol  llowers,  through  which  the  bees  must  be 
fe<l  by  artilieial  means,  and  in  llie  mouth  of  almost 
every  canon  there  is  a  lice  ranch  oi-  aj.iai-y.  Thebee- 
keeper  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  liesel  wil'h  as  many 
difficulties  as  confront  his  East<  rri  brothei-,  and  he 
grows  indolent  and  rich  from  the  labor  of  his  ever- 
industrious,  brown-\vinge<l  ser\ants.  These  liee- 
ranches  are  models  of  neatness  and  comfort,  and 
the  business  is  so  light,  jileasaiit,  and  in-ofitatile,  and 
requires  .so little  capital  at  the  start,  that  it  is  fast 
becoming  the  leading  industry  in  many  localities  on 
the  coast.  Y'ou  see  men,  women,  and  children,  wlio 
own  extensive  bee-ranches,  among  them  iieimi- 
many  who  are  physically  unable  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness rc(|uiring  active  sui>erintendence.  Tliere  is  a 
constant  bu/./.ing  of  wings  in  these  canons,  caused 
by  the  endless  goings  and  comings  of  the  bees,  and 
the  burden  of  honey  tliey  carry  collectively  is  so 
great  that  the  air  is  perpetually  filled  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  fields." 

"Why  do  we  never  see  red-clover  honey  adver- 
tised-'" asked  the  reporter. 

"For  thesimjile  reason  that  there  is  never  any 
made  by  honey-bees.  There  is  no  blossom  so  rich 
in  stoics  of  sweetness  as  the  red-clover  blossom,  as 
every  school-boy  whose  privilege  it  is  t(t  jduck  them 
and  suck  their  nectar,  well  knows.  But  the  honey- 
bee never  collects  it,  because  it  can  not.  Thecorolla- 
tube  of  the  red  clover  is  so  deep  and  small  that  the 
bee  can  not  reach  the  honey.  The  bee  knows  this,  and, 
if  you  will  tliink  a  moment,  you  will  remember  you 
never  saw  a  hi\-e  bee  on  a  red-clover  blossom.  They 
do  not  waste  their  time  in  efforts  to  obtain  sweets 
that  are  lieyond  their  reach.  But  the  bumble-bee 
levies  tribute  on  every  red-clover  field  in  his  baili- 
wick. As  smart  as  the  hive  bee  is,  it  has  yet  to 
learn  a  trick  that  is  as  old  as  the  hills  to  its  gigantic 
and  more  stupid-seeming  cousin.  When  a  bumble- 
bee alights  on  a  head  of  red  clover  he  punctures  a 
hole  in  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and,  thrusting  in  his 
tongue,  sucks  out  the  nectar.  Unfortunately,  this 
big  clumsy  bee  is  not  much  of  a  honey-maker.  You 
might  rob  a  score  of  bumble-bee  nests  and  not  ob- 
tain a  quarter  of  a  ixnind  of  honey;  and,  besides, 
his  nests  are  few  and  far  between.  Consequently 
we  shall  have  to  wait  until  the  hive  bee  learns  to 
drill  into  the  blossom  to  get  the  nectar  before  we 
can  have  red-clover  honey  for  our  Avaffles." 

I  presume  ffieiid  Hutchinson  could  reply 
to  that  item  aliout  women  and  children  who 
are  ''  physically  unable  ''  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness, succeeding  as  bee-keepers.  The  part 
about  bumble-bees  drilling  into  the  clover- 
blossoms  has  a  sprinkling  of  truth  about  it,  I 
believe,  for  these  bees  do  puncture  the  forged 


me-nots,  something  in  this  way.  The  idea 
that  hive  bees  are  never  seen  on  red  clover  is 
rather  amusing,  and  we  can  not  quite  ex- 
plain it  by  saying  the  writer  must  have  taken 
Ills  points  before  Italians  were  introduced, 
fo):  black  bees  have  been  found  on  red  clover, 
more  or  less,  almost  every  season.  I  really 
liope  it  is  true,  that  Captain  Hetherington  em- 
ploys "nine  men  and  two  steam  saw-mills  five 
weeks  "  to  prepare  his  honey-boxes,  and  that 
he  has  2-500  swarms  of  bees.  The  idea  of 
paying  rent  for  the  privilege  of  allowing  the 
bees  to  work  on  clover  and  buckwheat  is 
a  new  one,  and  I  hope  it  is  a  fact,  for  it  looks 
like  getting  bee  culture  on  to  a  solid  basis. 
In  1879  we  gave  a  sketch  in  which  mention 
was  made  of  the  way  friend  Isham's  honey 
was  brought  to  tlie  notice  of  the  Queen. 


PROFITABLE  NUCLEI. 

ALSO      SOMKTIIINO      .\I$OUT     GETTING      COMBS     ALL 
WOliKEH  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  FDN. 

f%  N  page  443  of  Gleanings  I  told  you  how  I  unit- 

T*^  edbees;  and  in  conclusion,  said  that  in  the 
Ij  Aug.  1  No.  I  would  tell  what  I  did  with  the 
^^  little  colony  of  bees  left  in  No.  1,  so  as  to  get 
a  good  profit  from  them.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  in  this  (No.  1)  hive,  we  had  one  frame  of 
brood,  bees,  and  queen,  together  with  an  empty 
comb,  all  shut  to  one  side  of  the  hive  by  means  of  a 
division-board.  As  soon  as  the  bees  from  No.  3  fly 
to  any  extent,  the  old  bees  taken  with  the  combs 
from  No.  1  while  uniting,  will  return,  which  will 
give  bees  enough  in  our  little  colony  to  make  a 
good  strong  two-frame  nuclei.  In  three  or  four 
days  the  queen  will  have  the  empty  comb  filled  with 
eggs,  at  which  time  I  put  in  an  empty  frame  be- 
tween the  two  full  ones.  As  this  little  colony  has 
no  desire  to  swarm,  or  for  any  thing  else  save  to  in- 
crease its  number  of  worker-bees  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, they  go  right  to  work  and  fill  this  frame  with  as 
nice  and  straight  a  worker-comb  as  was  ever  seen; 
and  this,  too,  when  colonies  having  no  such  desire 
for  workers  will  be  doing  comparatively  nothing  at 
getting  honey  or  any  thing  else.  Also  at  such  times 
I  have  known  a  new  swarm  to  fill  a  hive  with  comb 
and  brood  in  two  weeks,  while  a  colony  which  had 
not  swarmed,  or  a  swarm  hived  on  empty  combs, 
would  not  store  3  lbs.  of  honey  during  the  two  weeks. 
From  this  I  conclude  that  the  idea  that  1  pound  of 
wax  costs  20  lbs.  of  honey,  is  erroneous,  when  the 
bees  have  access  to  the  fields  and  plenty  of  pollen. 
In  about  a  week  this  comb  is  completed,  when  it  is 
taken  out  and  given  to  some  colony  that  needs  just 
such  a  frame  of  comb  and  brood,  while  another 
empty  frame  is  given  which  is  again  taken  out  when 
filled,  and  thus  we  keep  on  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  several  of  these  little  colonies  are  united  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  one  good  colony  for  winter. 
The  extra  queens  are  sold,  or  used  in  replacing  old 
ones.  In  this  way  I  have  gotten  as  high  as  15  beau- 
tiful worker-combs  built  by  one  of  these  little  colo- 
nies, and  all  done  by  the  bees  which  hatched  from 
the  two  ooDibs  they  had  to  start  with,  which  (15> 
combs /consider  cost  me  less  than  to  have  bought 
foundation,  paid  the  express  oq  it,  and  bothered 
with  fitting  it  in  wired  frames. 

By  carefully  lool^ing  over  the  above,  friond  Hasty 
will  see  how  he  could  have  secui'ed  much  more  wax 
than  he  did  by  the  experiment  he  \f\c6.  a  year  ago. 
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Another  way  to  make  this  little  colony  profltable 
is  to  use  it  as  above  till  I  g'et  ready  to  take  away 
the  first  comb  built,  when,  instead  of  taking-  it 
away,  I  spread  the  three  combs  apart  and  put  two 
empty  frames  between  them.  In  from  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  these  will  be  filled,  when  two  more  emp- 
ty frames  are  put  in  which  will  usually  be  filled 
with  worker  comb,  but  not  always;  for  by  this  time 
they  begin  to  get  so  strong  that  some  drone-comb 
will  be  built.  When  they  will  not  build  worker- 
comb  any  long-er,  the  hive  is  filled  up  with  worker- 
comb  built  by  other  little  colonies,  so  that  in  the 
fall  I  have  a  nice  colony  for  wintering.  Still  anoth- 
er use  I  put  them  to  quite  largely,  is  to  wait  till 
they  get  the  first  comb  built,  when  the  queen  and 
frame  of  brood  we  first  had  in  the  hive,  bees  and 
all,  are  taken  out  and  carried  to  another  empty 
hive  where  it  is  left,  together  with  a  frame  of  hon- 
ey, to  form  a  separate  nucleus;  for  in  this  way  the 
most  of  the  bees  will  staj'  with  the  queen.  In  a 
week  or  so,  or  as  soon  as  they  get  established  at  the 
new  place,  the  queen  is  sold,  or  taken  away  and 
used,  and  the  nucleus  given  a  cell  to  raise  another 
queen.  A  cell  was  also  given  to  the  bees  left  where 
she  came  from;  and  as  soon  as  the  queen  from  this 
cell  gets  to  laying,  she  and  the  frame  of  empty  comb, 
which  was  given  them  at  the  time  of  uniting,  are 
carried  to  a  new  hive  the  same  as  was  the  old  queen, 
and  thus  I  have  three  good  nuclei  from  the  little 
colony.  In  forming  nuclei  in  this  way  I  always  take 
the  frame  away  with  the  queen  that  has  the  most 
brood  just  hatching,  so  that  the  young  bees  will 
take  the  place  of  what  old  ones  will  always  return. 

In  the  above  I  have  given  you  some  of  the  wajs 
that  small  colonics  of  bees  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. I  now  come  to  friend  Root's  (luestion,  "  Why 
not,  when  you  have  got  the  small  colonies  up  to 
five  frames  of  brood,  go  right  on  in  the  same  way, 
until  each  one  Is  separately  built  up  to  a  full  colo- 
ny?" If  I  were  woi'king  for  extracted  honey,  I 
would  do  so;  but  when  working  lor  comb  honey, 
both  of  these  colonies  would  get  strong  enough  so 
as  to  get  the  swarming  fever  right  in  the  honey- 
harvest,  which  would  spoil  all  the  prospects  of  any 
surplus  comb  honey;  for  to  let  them  divide  them- 
selves at  this  time  would  be  ruinous,  as  far  as  sur- 
plus comb  honey  is  concerned ;  and  to  try  to  prevent 
them  from  swarming  would  amount  to  .ibout  the 
same  thing.  I  often  try  caging  the  queen,  or  set- 
ting her  aside  with  a  frame  of  brood  for  a  week  or 
so,  a  la  Miller,  Elwood,  etc..  but  with  me,  such  pro- 
cedure brings  poor  return.  In  this,  Mr.  Cloc  (page 
4.5T)  will  find  the  answer  to  his  question.  My  object 
is  to  get  the  bees  as  strong  as  possible  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  honey-harvest,  and  this  so  done  that 
they  have  no  desire  to  swarm  while  said  harvest 
lasts. 

1  wish  all  to  bear  in  mind,  that  I  write  what  is  ap- 
plicable to  my  locality;  so  if  any  feel  disposed  to 
try  my  plans,  and  should  fail,  |)lease  be  charitable; 
for  location  often  accounts  for  the  diffeveiico  of 
opinion  existing  among  the  "  bee-doctors,"  as  many 
of  us  writers  are  called.  G.  H.  Doolittle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  July,  1881. 

1  know,  fiiend  I).,  you  Iwivc  i^ivvn  us  au 
outline  of  this  way  of  proc'oedin.u  Ix'foie ;  but 
for  iill  that,  it  Ktill  scciiis  tp  nic  a  good  deal 
mystiliod-  Vou  say  if  ycfu  ))iiild  up  the  nu- 
clei tp  full  colonies  Ihey  would  swarm. 
Well,  now,  what  in  the  world  prevents  all 
yoiir  colonies  from    s\yarmin^,  especially 


those  that  were  made  strong  by  being  doub- 
led up  just  before  the  honey-harvest?  A 
colony  with  a  young  queen  is  not  as  apt  to 
swarrii,  I  know ;  but  when  you  get  them  up 
to  such  a  degree  of  strength  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  swarm  any  way,  although  if  you  get 
them  well  started  in  storing  honey  in  sec- 
tions, or  in  an  upper  story,  for  the  extractor, 
they  often  seem  to  forget*  to  get  the  swarm- 
ing mania.  I  know  a  nucleus  will  usually 
fill  frames  with  worker-comb,  while  a  full 
colony  will  till  it  with  drone-comb,  and  I 
presume  that  is  the  idea  of  having  the  combs 
all  made  in  nuclei  not  too  strong. 
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DO  BEES  EVER  SWARM 
A  QUEEN? 

SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS  IN   THE  MATTEH. 

J' N  June  Gleanings,  page  402,  is  a  communica- 
}  tion,  "  Do  bees  ever  swarm  without  a  queen?" 
(  I  think  they  do  not.  But  I  do  not  doubt  that 
■  swarms  have  been  hived  without  a  queen,  for  I 
have  hived  the  same  kind  of  a  swarm.  He  says 
he  was  away  from  home  when  the  bees  swarmed, 
and  when  he  came  home  the  bees  were  clustered. 
The  queen  might  have  flown  away  when  he  put 
them  down  on  paper.  I  recollect  one  swarm  that  I 
was  hiving,  when  I  put  them  down  in  front  of  the 
hive  the  queen  arose  and  flew  away.  I  saw  her 
when  she  arose,  but  she  never  came  back.  I  gave 
them  a  rack  of  bi-ood,  and  they  raised  them  a  queen. 
I  had  another  swarm  that  came  out,  and  the  bees 
clustered  in  one  place  and  the  queen  alighted  about 
three  rods  from  where  the  bees  were  clustered.  I 
had  a  swarm  this  summer,  the  bees  of  which  clus- 
tered in  one  place  and  the  queen  alighted  at  an- 
other. Before  I  went  to  hive  them  I  saw  the  bees 
were  much  dissatisfied,  and  I  began  to  hunt  for  the 
queen,  and  found  her  sitting  on  a  leaf  about  6  or  8 
feet  from  the  cluster. 

Finding  a  swarm  without  a  queen  is  not,  in  my 
mind,  conclusive  evidence  that  the  swarm  left  the 
parent  hive  without  a  queen,  for  there  are  many 
ways  that  the  queen  can  get  lost.  If  friend  L.  had 
known  positively  that  the  parent  hive  was  queen- 
less  and  then  cast  a  swarm,  that  would  have  been 
positive  evidence.  He  says  they  were  hardly  set- 
tled in  the  hive  containing  two  frames  of  comb  be- 
fore they  commenced  coming  out.  That  is  evidence 
to  me  that  they  had  a  queen  when  they  left  the 
parent  hive;  and  as  soon  as  they  missed  her  they 
began  to  hunt  for  her,  knowing  they  had  nothing  to 
prolong  life  with.  If  he  had  not  given  them  any 
brood,  I  think  they  would  have  gone  back  to  the  old 
hive;  or,  at  least,  that  is  the  way  they  always  do 
for  me. 

If  this  does  not  find  the  waste-ba,sket,  I  may  come 
again.  Jas.  Huffman. 

Monroe,  Wis.,  July  8,  1884. 

Friend  II.,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
you,  although  there  are  some  who  claim  they 
have  had  (lueenlcss colonies  sendoutaswarm 
which  clustered  regularly.  One  of  the 
juvenilt-s  has  suggested,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, that  a  fertile  worker  may  lead  off  a 
swarm  in  tlie  way  a  (pieen  does.— There  is 
not  much  dangc'r.  friend  II.,  of  an  article, 
lodging  in  a  waste-basket,  wliere  it  presents 
facts  from  actu;il  experience,  presented  as^ 
clearly  nnd  concisely  as  you  \n^'e  dope.  it. 
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Bee  Botany, 

OR,    HONEY -PLANTS    TO    BE     NAMED. 


MANNA  GRASS  AS  A  HONEY-PI.ANT. 

INCLOSE  a  specimen  of  plant  wbich  a  neighbor 

j^    found  in  a  low  piece  of  ground,  and  called  my 

I     attention  to  it.    Upon  examination  I  found  it 
literally  alive  with   bees,  and  drops  of  honey 

•  hanging-  from  the  branches.  It  was  then  about 
4  o'clock  V.  M.  The  plants  were  about  three  feet 
high,  and  covered  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  Will 
you  please  give  the  name  of  this  plant? 

Fkank  D.  Cui,vek. 

Quincy,  Mich.,  Juno  29, 1884. 

A  l)iiii«lle  of  this  grass  was  mailed  iis.  and 
it  had  imu'h  the  appearance  of  li;iviii,n-  been 
dipped  in  tiiick  lioney.  I  can  readily  imagine 
there  might  be  a  big  nproai- among  tiie  bees 
were  a  field  exposed  to  them  in  this  shape. 
We  sent  the  plant  to  our  Ixdanist,  and  here 
is  his  reply  : 

The  specimen  of  plant  from  Frank  D.  Culver, 
Quincy,  Mich.,  is  a  species  of  "Manna  grass"  (tr/j/- 
ccriafuitann).  It  is  found  generally  throughout  the 
eastern  and  middle  United  States,  in  swales  and 
swampy  situations,  where  it  grows  to  a  height  of 
three  to  five  feet.  All  our  grasses  contain  nioi-e  or 
less  sugar;  but  what  should  cause  it  to  exude  upon 
the  specimen  sent,  I  am  unable  to  say,  unless  it  be 
from  insects  troubling:  it. 

W.  S.  Devol,  Botanist. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  14,  1884. 

The  point  is,  friends,  is  this  only  an  acci- 
dental exudation  from  the  foliage,  or  does 
tliis  manna  grass  habitually  secrete  honey 
after  tliis  fashion  ?  If  the  latter  were  true, 
it  would  bid  fair  to  outstrip  any  thing  yet 
known  in  the  way  of  bee  pastm-age.  Can 
friend  Cnlver  tellris  if  there  were  any  indi- 
cations of  insect  agency  when  he  saw  it  ? 
How  long  did  this  great  flow  last  V  and  has 
lie  ever  known  bees  working  on  it  before  V 
There  is  something  to  me  a  little  strange  in 
the  name,  manna  grass.  Can  Prof.  Devol 
tell  us  why  it  should  have  been  given  this 
name  ?  In  our  back  volumes  something  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  relationship  of 
manna  to  honey. 


BERMUDA  GUASS. 

Prof.  Devol  replies  as  below  in  regard  to 
the  inquiry  on  page  491,  in  our  last  issue. 
Has  anybody  else  seen  bees  working  on  this 
grass  v  From  the  report,  it  would  seem  that 
it  is  an  easy  thing  to  raise. 

The  plant  sent  us  under  date  of  July  5,  and  called 
"Bermuda  grass"  {Cijnodon  dactylon),  is  correctly 
named.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  '*  scutch  grass  " 
and  "  wire  grass."  It  is  a  low,  creeping  perennial; 
a  native  of  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  many  coun- 
tries. It  is  by  some  considered  a  valuable  pasture 
grass,  while  others  regard  it  as  among  the  worst  of 
weeds.  It  seems  to  flourish  best  on  the  light  sandy 
soils  of  the  South,  but  is  also  found  to  do  well  in  the 
Northern  States.  Once  well  established  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty eradicated  from  the  land.  Chemical  analysis 
of  the  grass  shows  it  to  be  of  less  value  as  a  food  for 
animals  than  many  other  of  our  common  grasses. 
In  regard  to  its  value  in  the  South,  Prof.  Killebrew 
says:  "  In  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  the  South  gener- 
ally, it  is,  and  has  been,  the  chief  reliance  for  pas- 


any 


ture  for  a  long  time.  *  *  *  lion's  thrive  upon  its 
suc3ulent  roots,  and  horses  and  citfcla  upon  its 
foliage.  It  has  the  cvpacity  to  withstand  f 
amount  of  heat  and  drought." 

W.  S.  Devol,  Botanist, 
Wm.  R.  Lazenby,  Director 
Columbus,  Ohio,  July  14,  1881. 


ARE    QUEENS    SUPERSEDED    ONLY 
WHEN  THEY  ARE  FAILING? 

i'kiend  eastburn  gives  us  some   facts  in  the 
matter. 

^T  UNE,  1883, 1  receivea  a  very  fine  $1.00  Italian 
r,  T'  queen  of  D.  A.  Pike,  of  Maryland,  which  turn  - 
i'l  od  out  to  be  a  very  prolific  one.  They  wintcr- 
*^  ed  finely,  and  she  commenced  to  lay  very  ear- 
ly this  spring,  and  kept  it  up  until  June,  1884, 
and  she  seemed  to  be  all  right.  June  13  I  found  a 
dead  young  Italian  queen  in  front  of  the  hive. 
About  two  hours  after  I  found  the  dead  queen,  I 
saw  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hive  my  old  queen 
I  received  of  D.  A.  Pike.  She  was  alive  and  lively; 
her  wing  being  clipped,  she  could  not  get  away,  so  I  . 
caged  her,  and  examined  the  colony  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  On  the  second  frame  that  I  lifted  out  I 
found  a  large  and  beautiful  young  virgin  Italian 
queen.  The  reason  I  now  knew,  for  I  saw  her  the 
next  day  start  on  her  wedding-trip.  I  also  found  two 
queen-cells.  One  torn  open  at  the  side  accounts  for 
the  dead  queen;  the  other  cut  atr  the  end,  to  show 
that  a  queen  had  emerged.  Then  I  introduced  the 
old  queen  I  saw  outside  of  the  hive  on  the  ground, 
into  a  Sframe  nucleus  hive  in  which  there  was  a 
queen-cell.  She  was  accepted  at  that  moment,  and 
the  queen-cell  destroyed.  She  commenced  laying 
the  same  daj',  and  I  have  raised  several  nice  queens 
from  her  eggs  since  she  was  in  the  nucleus,  and  I 
lost  her  in  introducing  her  to  a  colony  of  hybrids. 
Now,  did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  such  actions  as  this? 
I  suppose  the  bees  had  led  her  out  by  the  ear  for 
some  cause,  right  In  the  swai-ming  season,  and  the 
hive  crammed  full  of  bees  and  honey,  and  nearly  ~4 
sections  full  and  capped,  and  they  did  not  swarm. 

The  honey-fiow  is  over  with  us,  and  a  slim  crop  to 
what  we  expected.  A  very  little  increase  this 
spring;  out  of  13  colonies  I  had  only  4  swarms.  I 
hived  only  one,  and  put  the  others  back. 

I  see  that  j'ou  have  added  20  new  pages  and  50 
new  illustrations  to  your  ABC  book.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  think  I  wish  to  dictate  to  you  what  you 
must  do,  but  I  thought  that  those  of  us  who  had 
bought  the  old  A  B  C  of  you  have  not  got  those  ex- 
tra pages  that  are  added  to  its  volume,  but  it  will 
not,  I  suppose,  make  so  much  difference  to  those 
who  have  got  back  numbers  of  Gleanings  to  refer 
to,  but  I  have  not.  Now,  would  it  not  be  an  accom- 
modation to  many  if  you  would  print  the  extra  mat- 
ter you  have  added  to  your  book,  in  pamphlet  form, 
at  a  price  to  pay  you?  I  know  it  would  be  to  me,  as 
I  do  not  wish  to  buy  another  book  to  get  those 
2J  pages,  as  long  as  mine  keeps  together. 

JOSIAH  Eastburn. 

Fallsington,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  July  14,  1884. 

Young  queens  are  very  often  raised  before 
we  can  discover  any  apparent  failure  with 
the  old(iueeii-nu)ther  ;  but  it  is  quite  seldom, 
I  believe,  tliat  they  are  driven  out  of  the 
hive  as  in  tlie  case  yon  mention.  I  have 
sometimes  found  queens  out  in  front  of  the 
hive  in  this  way,  and  on  pntting  them  back 
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and  removing  the  cells  or  young  queens  they 
sometimes  go  to  work  and  stay  quite  a  while  ; 
but  I  had  supposed  they  were  always  a  little 
on*the  decline.  If  the  old  queen  in  your 
case,  after  being  introduced  to  the  nucleus, 
laid  eggs  fully  up  to  her  average,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  bees  sometimes  make 
a  mistake. —In  regard  to  the  A  E  C  book, 
the  new  matter  is  scattered  all  through, 
sometimes  a  single  line  or  part  of  a  line  in  a 
place,  and  it  would  be  quite  a  ditlicult  mat- 
ter to  collect  it  into  a  pamphlet  of  20  pages, 
even  if  it  would  make  sense.  I  will  tell  you, 
friend  E.,  what  I  will  do  for  you  and  others 
in  tlie  same  predicament.  Sell  the  book  you 
liave  to  somebody  who  does  not  care  very 
much  about  the  additions,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  new  one  for  half  price,  in  considei-a- 
tion.  Won't  this  make  it  all  right?  Of 
course,  you  will  need  to  tell,  when  you  remit 
the  half"  price,  the  reason  why  you  do  so. 


BREEDING -TRAITS,     AND      REVERSI- 
BLE   FRAMES. 

FRIEND  HEDDON  DISCOURSES  TO  US  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

fSI  HE  idea  of  breeding  in  and  out  certain  traits 
^  of  .our  bees  is  cue  tliat  oug-ht  to  enter  the 
s  mind  of  every  bec-lceeper  who  ever  rears 
(jucens  at  will.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact, 
that  every  trait  of  character  of  which  the 
honey-bee  is  subject,  is  susceptible  of  inheritance. 
The  laws  of  heredity  and  v.^.riation  invite  every 
thoughtful  apiarist  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  great  rapidity  with  which  we  can  repeat  gen- 
erations, is  one  gi-eat  point  in  our  favor.  Full  sheets 
of  conil)  foundation  inour  brood-frames  have  given 
us  almost  pirii-et  control  over  the  class  of  drones 
which  shall  stock  the  air  of  our  area. 

Now  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  I  he  reader  to  a 
possible  chance  for  error.  I  wish  to  coin  a  phrase, 
to  describe  an  accidental  state  of  aflairs  which  we 
must  not  look  upon  as  character,  and  which  we  can 
not  breed  from.  I  will  name  it  present  condition. 
Let  me  illustrate:  Four  men  start  on  the  road  to 
walk  to  the  ne.vt  town.  One  slips  and  falls,  and 
breaks  his  ankle.  Now,  we  do  not  e.xpect  his  chil- 
dren to  inherit  broken  ankles,  or  a  disposition  to  fall 
and  break  theirs,  any  more  than  the  children  of  the 
other  three  men.  I  look  at  all  efforts  to  breed  up  a 
wintering  strain  of  bees  in  much  the  same  light  as 
shines  on  the  illustration  above  given.  I  account 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  a  colony  of  bees  in 
wintering,  more  upon  the  basis  of  "  present  condi- 
tion.". I  believe  that  the  consumption  of  pollen, 
either  in  the  form  of  bee-bread  or  floating  in  the 
lioney,  or  often  both  together,  is  the  cause  of  the 
intestinal  overloading  called  dysenter.y,  which  is 
our  arch  enemy.  Now,  1  think  that  the  ]>osition 
and  quantity  of  bee-bread  stored  in  the  hive,  and 
also  the  purity  of  the  nectar  stored,  ha\'e  mostly 
and  mainly  to  do  with  the  health  of  our  bees,  during 
their  period  of  confinement.  Now,  this  is  mostly  a 
condition  of  accident;  and  attempts  at  breeding 
winter  strains  will  pi-ove  futile.  I  think  that  those 
who  think  they  have  a  strain  of  bees  superior  in 
this  respect  ai-e  mistaken.  I  also  think  that  the 
non-swarming  tendency  you  speak  of,  Mr.  Editor, 
is  one  that  slow,  yes,  very  slow,  progress  can  be 
made  in  developing,  as  it  so  very  much  depends  up- 
on greatly  varying  circumstances,  and  ditlfrent  sur- 


rounding conditions.  Since  I  have  been  breeding 
bees  for  good  disposition  and  surplus-honey  quali- 
fications, I  have  discovered  that  I  must  carefully 
distinguish  between )  e:(7  characteristics  and  "present 
conditions."  I  admit,  that  1  wish  both  general  and 
present  conditions  on  my  side  of  the  question.  I 
think  this  from  theory,  as  seven  years  of  practice 
with  hundreds  of  colonies  is  not  enough  to  allow 
me  to  1av)W  it  by  experience.  I  theorize,  however, 
that  in  breeding  bees  for  good  nature  we  should  all 
the  time  treat  our  colonies  so  as  to  keep  their  al- 
ready comparativelj'  good  natures  in  a  friendly 
mood.  No  doubt  all  have  seen  stocks  of  general 
good  nature,  temporarily  in  very  bad  humor.  I 
think  the  Italian  bees  have  been  improved  by  arti- 
ficial selection— a  selection  coming  into  use  because 
we  had  two  races  of  bees,  and  wished  to  supplant 
one  by  the  other.  I  think  in  this  we  did  well;  but  I 
think  we  do  better  when  we  endeavor  to  breed  in 
the  superior  and  out  the  inferior  qualities  of  both 
races  combined. 

REVERSUU.E   FRAMES. 

I  have  now  several  thousand  in  use,  of  a  pattern 
not  yet  describtd  to  the  public.  I  wish  to  thorough- 
ly test  them  first,  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  Much 
harm  has  been  done  by  rushing  into  print  with  half- 
tested  fixtures— in  fact,  most  of  them  not  tested  at 
all.  "One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer."  The 
organ-gi-inder  with  his  monkey  can  hardly  be  called 
a  zoologist.  "  Marj'  had  a  little  lamb,"  but,  for  all 
that,  was  not  posted  in  stock-raising- could  hardly 
be  called  a  drover.  A  few  hives  show  us  something 
of  the  theory;  the  handling  of  many  educates  our 
very  muscles,  and  through  them  our  brain,  and  we 
then  have  some  practical  knowledge.  We  are 
then  informed  sufliciently  to  assume  the  right  to 
give  instructions  to  others,  are  we  not? 

When  you  lay  aside  the  hanging  "  latemUy  mova- 
ble frame  "  for  any  such  device  as  the  one  you  show, 
and  call  Hetherington's,  I  feel  sure  you  make  a 
mistake.  When  we  are  feeling  for  something  bet- 
ter than  the  L.  L.  movable  frame,  suspended  almost 
in  air  as  it  is,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  that  we  feel  our 
way  ver.v  cautiously,  for  we  well  remember  the 
manj'  who  have  been  bitten,  and  returned  wiser  and 
poorer.  We  are  prone  to  take  all  our  old  familiar 
blessings  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  older  thej'  get, 
the  less  we  value  them  We  are  paying  all  our  ad- 
dresses to  the  new  comfort.  Finally  to  get  it,  we 
exchange  several  old  ones,  and  soon  their  absence 
awakens  us  from  our  dream,  and  then  we  return, 
wiser  and  better  contented.  We  should  not  be  tim 
conservative,  but  never  too  radical. 

I  thought  when  you  published  even  your  dream  of 
exchanging  our  old  time-honored  laterally  movable 
frame  for  one  of  fixedness  that  you  were  gaining 
the  great  advantage  of  reversing  the  whole  hive 
with  all  its  frames  at  once,  and  even  then  I  fear  it  is 
a  loss. 

So  far,  our  experience  with  reversibles  has  been 
that  wc  are  paid,  and  doubly  paid,  for  making  them. 
We  have  made  them  in  such  a  way  that  the.v  are 
worth  all  their  extra  cost,  if  never  reversed.  Again, 
the  splendid  solid  framcsful  of  comb  we  get  for 
once  reversing,  repay  us  twice  over  for  their  extra 
cost,  and  the  trouble  of  reversing.  Now,  we  (five  of 
us)  are  carefully  testing  the  other  results,  expected 
by  many  to  accrue  from  such  reversing.  How  the 
bees  will  carry  the  honey  from  the  brood-frames  up 
into  the  surplus  receptaicles;  how  the  emptying  of 
such  cells  will  give  such  room  for  the  queen  that  we 
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shall  beabletoshow  thclargestcolonios  and  swarms 
in  comparative!}-  small  hives;  models  of  compact- 
ness and  economy;  how  we  can  bring-  our  hives  out 
at  the  close  of  the  last  honey-How,  in  a  starvation 
condition  (all  the  honey  ha\-ing-  gone  into  supers, 
the  market,  and  the  pocket-book),  g^lving-  us  the 
pi-ivileg-e  of  feeding  just  what  we  know  will  master 
the  wintering:  dillicuUy;  more  marketaljle  honey, 
and  a  chance  to  feed  without  first  going  through 
that  trying  ordeal  of  extracting,  after  all  honey- 
tiow  is  over. 

A  few  more  weeks  and  we  shall  be  able  to  report, 
and  give  you  a  cut  of  wliat  wethink  the  best  revers- 
ible frame  yet  shown  up-  James  Heddon. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.,  .July  11,  1884. 

Very  gottd.  Irieiid  11.;  but!  liad  no  thought 
of  laying  aside  our  luinging  Ininio  for  the 
Iletherington  or  any  other  reveisible  frame 
just  now.  We  are  simply  keeping  it  in  the 
apiary,  and  ean  still  report  that  it  seems  to 
do  tirst  rate.  ]Iut  the  hive  has  not  yet  been 
put  through  all  the  uses  to  which  we  sub- 
ject hives.  ^Ve  should  be  very  glad  Hideed 
to  see  some  samples  and  drawings  of  your 
reversible  frames. 


KEVEBSIBLE   FRAMES. 

STILL,    ANOTHER    PLAN.  ^ 

■JIP  few  woi'ds  on  the  matter  of  reversible 
9il^    frames.    To  be   thoroughly  jiractieal,  a  re- 

jpr  versible  frame  must  at  least  meet  the  fol- 
'*^    lowing- requirements: 

1.  The  lateral  movement  must  be  as  per- 
fect as  that  secured  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  style 
of  suspended  frame. 

3.  The  construction  must  be  simple;  in  other 
words,  there  must  be  freedom  from  loose  machinery 
and  traps  at  the  sides,  which  are  only  a  temptation 
to  the  bees  topropolize,  and  which  would  entail  con- 
tinual labor  to  keep  in  order. 

3.  To  reverse  the  frame  must  consume  no  more 
time  than  it  takes  to  simply  turn  it  upside  down  in 
the  hands,  and  then  be  at  once  ready  to  replace  it 
in  the  hive. 

4.  Thei-e  must  be  freedom  from  sharp  points, 
edges,  etc.,  of  tin,  at  the  corners,  which,  besides  be- 
ing liable  to  become  bent,  ai-e  disagreeable  to 
handle. 

.5.  The  reversing  device  must  be  Inexpensive, 
and  capable  of  being  easily  applied  to  the  oi-dinary 
Styles  of  hanging  frames  now  in  use. 

That  I  have  devised  a  frame  which  fills  the  bill 
exactly  in  all  the  foregoing-  points,  I  leave  to  the 
.iudgment  of  all  who  will  read  my  description  of  it, 
but  especially  to  those  who  possess  suflicient  inter- 
est in  the  matter  to  spare  about  .5  cts.  in  cash  and 
10  minutes'  time  to  give  the  thing  all  that  will  be 
necessary  in  the  way  of  trial.  To  make  the  frame, 
proceed  as  follows: 

The  upper  and  lower  bars  should  be  of  the  same 
thickness,  ?«  inch;  the  end-bars  may  be  ^i.  After 
the  frame  is  lightly  nailed  together,  sufliciently  to 
keep  its  parts  in  position,  carefully  drive  into  each 
of  the  4  corners  3  wire  nails,  placing  them  about  V2 
inch  apart,  and  parallel  with  each  other;  do  not 
drive  the  nails  completely  home,  but  leave  7-16  of 
an  inch  projecting.  It  is  by  these  pi-ojecting  por- 
tions of  the  nails  that  the  frames  are  suspended  on 
the  metal  strips  above  the  brood-chamber.  The 
wire  nails  should  be  about  ^H  inches  in  total  length, 


and,  if  carefully  driven  into  position,  there  will  sel- 
dom if  ever  be  anj'  splitting  of  the  wood  of  the 
frames. 

This  completes  the  arrangement  of  the  frame, 
and  we  shall  now  observe  a  slight  alteration  from 
the  usual  method  pursued  in  nailing  on  the  metal 
strips  on  which  the  frames  vest  while  in  the  hive. 
Take  ?.  strips  of  good  stout  tin,  the  length  of  the 
hive  inside,  and  each  strip  being  about  'a  inch  in 
width;  now  fold  each  of  these  throughout  their  en- 
tire length,  so  as  to  have  three  thicknesses  of  tin, 
one  edge  projecting  a  little.  Nail  the  strips  thus 
prepared  into  their  place  in  the  l)rood-chamber, 
leaving  a  projecting  edge  for  the  frames  to  rest  on, 
of  about  In  inch. 

If  the  inside  length  of  the  brood-chamber  is  now 
accuratelj-  measured  it  will  be  foinid  that  the  sur- 
face of  llie  two  metal  strips  is  about  '»  inch  nearer 
each  other  than  the  ends  of  the  hive  below;  to  se- 
cure this  result  was  the  reason  why  the  metal  strips 
were  directed  to  be  folded.  Place  the  double  folded 
side  next  to  the  wood  when  the  strips  are  nailed  on. 
This  completes  the  changes  in  the  hive;  now  for  the 
mo(lu>i  nperamli  in  handling  the  frames: 

If  we  wei-e  to  attempt  to  place  our  prepared 
frame  in  the  hive  in  the  manner  in  which  the  or- 
dinary frames  ai-e  introduced,  viz.,  by  depressing 
them  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  nails  in  the  bot- 
tom corners  would  strike  the  metal  strips  as  soon 
as  they  should  reach  their  level,  and  arrest  the 
further  progress  of  the  frame;  so,  what  is  to  be 
done  in  this  case?  Simply  tilt  one  end  of  the  frame 
slightlj'  upward,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  this 
position,  the  nail  projections  will  clear  the  strips 
beautifully;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
the  frame  can  be  restored  to  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  be  depressed  into  the  hive  until  the  nails  in 
the  top  corners  rest  upon  the  metal  strips.  The 
reason  we  arc  able  to  resume  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion with  our  fi-ame  is  on  account  of  the  walls  of 
the  hive  being  further  apart  below  the  metal  strips 
than  directly  between  them,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned.  When  resting  in  position  in  the  hive, 
the  heads  of  the  nails  should  come  just  over  the 
edge  of  the  projesting  metal  strips,  but  no  more. 
They  rest  securely  and  firmly  on  the  strip,  and 
form  a  support  for  the  frame,  so  far  as  we  can  see 
as  strong-  as  the  extensions  of  the  top-bar  in  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  frame. 

In  a  future  article  I  shall  give  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  advantages  which  accrue  from  using  reversi- 
ble frames.  A.  H.  Button. 

Brussels,  Ontario,  June  4, 1884. 

I  think,  friend  D.,  your  plan  is  not  alto- 
getlier  new,  the  same  or  similar  device  hav- 
ing been  suggested  several  years  ago.  The 
frame,  1  believe,  very  mucli  resembles  the 
Iletherington  frame  viiien  finished,  only  the 
device  does  not  space  the  frames  (and  this 
would,  perhaps,  be  an  advantage),  and  they 
are  suspended  instead  of  resting  on  rabbets  at 
the  bottom.  One  inconvenient  feature  of  this 
arrangement  is.  that  the  rabbet  projects  in- 
ward beyond  the  level  of  the  end-boards  of 
the  hive,  and  this  has  always  been  consider- 
ed objectionable,  because,  when  the  frame 
is  raised  up,  the  bees  are  rubbed  against  this 
rabbet,  and  any  little  projection  of  wax  or 
propolis  is  sure  to  knock  against  the  rabbet, 
and  injure  any  bees  that  may  happen  to  be 
coming  along.  I  had  once  decided  that  I 
did  not  want  any  rabbet  more  than  flush 
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with  the  level  surface  of  the  end-boards. 
Another  thing,  the  frames  must  be  made 
vertj  accurate,  and  the  hives  also,  or  these 
nail-heads  would  either  fail  to  catch  on  to 
the  rabbet,  or  else  strike  against  the  end  of 
the  hive,  and  pinch.  To  make  it  work  pro- 
perly, but  very  little  variation  can  be  al- 
lowed, and  I  have  been  afraid  to  inuh^rtake 
such  an  arrangement  l)ecansp  of  tlie  dilliciiUy 
of  making  the  woodwork  sullicientl>  accu- 
rate, and  have  it  stay  so.  Now.  aftei-  having 
made  these  objections,  I  will  say  tiiaL  your 
plan  fills  the  bill  nearer,  perhaps,  than  any 
thing  heretofore  offered,  in  my  opinion. 


A  STRANGE  WHIM. 

A  COLONY  THAT  KEEPS  RAISING  YOUNG  QUEENS, 
AND  THEN  DESTROYS  THEM. 

§OME  three  weeks  or  a  little  more  ago,  a  verj' 
I  larg-e  colony  of  bees  that  I  was  working-  for 
I  extracted  honey  in  a  ^li-story  hive,  swai-med 
out;  the  bees  circled  around  for  a  short  time, 
and  beg-an  to  cluster  on  a  low  tree  near  by; 
but  before  the  cluster  was  one-third  formed,  they 
began  togo  back  with  the  hive,  and  finally  all  went 
in.  I  at  once  opened  the  hive,  and  on  the  first 
frame  I  took  out  I  found  the  old  queen  quietly  at- 
tending to  her  duties;  in  fact,  she  deposited  three 
or  four  egrgs  while  I  held  the  frame  in  my  hand.  On 
looking-  further  I  found  two  or  three  partly  formed 
queen-cells,  empty,  and  one  which  a  queen  had  ap- 
parently left  very  recently.  On  further  examina- 
tion I  found  a  young  queen  balled.  I  closed  the 
hive,  and  left  the  colony  to  arrange  matters  as  it 
chose.  The  next  morning-  T  found  the  young-  queen 
dead  in  fi-ont  of  the  hive. 

After  this,  nothing  unusual  occuri-ed  till  last  Sat- 
urday, .Tune  28th,  when  the  same  colony  started  to 
swarm  again;  but  instead  of  doing-  so  they  went 
through  the  same  performance  they  did  the  first 
time.  On  opening-  the  hive  I  found  the  old  queen 
and  several  torn-down  queen-cells,  and  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hive  was  a  young-  queen  balled  as  before. 
The  old  queen  is  only  about  one  year  old ;  her  wings 
are  perfect,  consequently  her  not  accompanying  is 
not  owing  to  any  physical  disability.  1  do  not  un- 
derstand why  this  colony  operates  as  it  does,  but 
hazai-d  the  conjecture  that  the  old  queen  is  trying 
to  break  in  an  assistant,  and  the  workers  are 
"  blocking  her  little  game." 

The  first  time  this  colony  swai-med  and  returned, 
I  thought  nothing  of  it;  but  when  I  found  the  same 
state  of  things  precisely,  in  the  second  attempt  at 
swai'ming-,  I  concluded  that  there  was  something 
more  than  chance;  Mhat,  I  leave  others  to  guess. 
I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  such  a  thing  before; 
but  for  all  that,  it  may  be  a  frequent  occumence;  I 
think,  however,  it  is  one  of  those  strange  vagaries 
which  lead  us  all  to  conclude  that  bees  are  "funny 
critters."  J.  E.  Ponu,  Jr. 

Foxboro,  Mass.,  June  3J,  1884. 

Friend  P.,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw 
any  thing  exactlj^  like  your  case,  but  1  have 
seen  something  similar.  If  either  one  of  the 
queens  had  been  able  to  go  off  with  the 
swarms,  I  presume  tlieir  plans  would  liave 
worked  all  right,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  hard  feelings.  1  can  not  tell  why  the  old 
queen  would  not  go  otf  with  them  when  you 
had  got  queen-cells  so  far  along,  or  a  yoiuig 
queen  really  hatched  out. 


CANDIED  HONEY  FROM  THE  PINE- 
TREE. 


THE  AGENCY  OF  THE   APHIDES    IN    THIS    TliOrni.E. 

ELL,  my  Northern  bee-friends,  I  learn  from 
the  ABC  and  Gleanings  that  you  hardly 
ever  have  any  candied  honey  in  the  comb 
in  the  summer  time,  while  half  of  the  crop 
here  is  candied,  so  it  can  not  be  extracted. 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  this  honey  is  gotten.  The 
aphides  get  all  over  the  pines,  and  there  is  a  lai-ge 
area  of  them  in  this  country,  and  every  morning- 
you  can  see  drops  of  it  shining  like  dew;  but  on  e.\'- 
amination  you  will  find  little  hard  lumps  of  sugar 
that  the  bees  could  not  gather  the  day  before.  If 
they  don't  gather  it  the  first  day,  they  can't  get  it; 
I  mean  the  first  day  it  is  sprayed;  it  will  candy  the 
second  day,  in  the  hive  or  out. 

I  had  my  bees  arranged  for  extracted  honey,  and 
this  candied  stuff  uses  me  up;  so  next  year  I  will 
run  for  comb  honey.  My  bees  have  got  every  comb 
filled  and  capped  over.  I  have  built  them,  too,  three 
stories  high.  I  don't  want  to  cut  my  combs  out, 
and  I  have  no  sections  to  put  in  mj'  hives. 

bee-keeping  in  geoiuua. 

I  wish  some  of  my  friends  from  the  North  would 
come  down  here  and  help  me  raise  bees,  and  gather 
the  honey  of  this  country.  Bees  are  scarce  in  this 
country;  what  few  there  are,  are  in  the  old  box 
hive.  We  are  behind  in  bee  culture  here.  .Thei-e 
could  have  been  two  tons  of  honey  got  every  three 
miles  square  hei-e  this  season. 

I  find  one  dilficulty  here;  that  is,  wlien  you  have  a 
swarm,  the  bees  fill  up  with  honey  so  quick  that  the 
queens  hava  nowhere  to  lay,  and  they  all  get  weak. 
Now  toll  me  what  to  do  with  my  bees. 

Bees  winter  here  on  their  summer  stands,  and 
hai-dly  ever  have  an}-  loss.  Our  temperature  ranges 
from  VZ  to  90°.  Bees  do  nothing  from  the  first  of 
November  till  the  first  of  February;  then  go  to 
gathering  pollen,  and  brood-rearing.  I  don't  see 
but  this  country  is  as  good  for  the  apiarist  as  any 
other.  I  know  that  we  can  raise  queens  a  great 
deal  sooner  than  you  can,  when  you  don't  set  them 
out  of  the  cellar  till  April,  and  we  have  swarms  here 
by  that  time;  so,  pay  us  a  visit,  and  see  if  you  don't 
like  it  down  here. 

We  have  a  great  many  honey-bearing  plants  and 
trees.  The  peach-tree  leaves  have  two  little  warts 
at  the  base  that  yield  a  full  drop  of  nectar  every 
morning,  and  the  sweet-elder  the  same,  and  the 
cotton-bloom;  there  ai-e  1(X)  acres  within  one  mile 
of  me,  now  just  coming  in  bloom,  and  acres  of  as- 
ters. 

That  queen  I  got  from  you  is  of  the  pure  Italian 
breed,  but  my  blacks  are  a  third  larger.  I  never 
saw  an  Italian  bee  till  those  came  to  hand,  and  tliese 
are  all  that  y.re  in  this  country  at  present. 

J.  A.  UlLLASHAW. 

Bowman,  Elbert  Co.,  Ga.,  July  18,  18^4. 

Friend  1).,  we  have  had  several  reports  of 
luniey  tlitit  candied  almcwt  immediately  in 
the  combs,  but  we  did  not  know  wliere  it 
came  from.  It  seems  to  me  from  your  state- 
ment that  the  aphides  tire  at  tlie  lK)ttom  of 
tliis  ti-ouble  also.  I  am  just  beginning  to 
wonder  whetlier  we  are  going  to  have  any 
reports  the  rest  of  the  season  where  aphides 
did  not  mix  in  somewhere. 
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WHAT  ADVICE   SHALT.  "VVE  GIVE     FRIEND    CHESLEY.-' 

K.  ROOT:— I  should  like  a  little  udvice  from 
you,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  write  me 
as  to  what  you  think  I  had  better  do.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know,  myself.  Last  spring-  I 
had  18  swarms  of  bees;  bought  15  more, 
at  .Iw.Ofl  per  swarm,  and  gave  a  mortgage  on  the 
whole,  to  secure  payment  on  the  15  swarms  which 
I  bought,  and  to  gi't  money  with  which  to  buy 
hives,  boxes,  etc.  I  am  now  owing-  nearly  fSJO  lor 
bees,  hives,  and  sections.  I  have  now  4!)  swarms, 
and  about  200  lbs.  of  honey,  with  but  little  prospect 
of  making-  much  more,  for  1  find  that  the  basswood, 
that  which  we  depend  on  here  for  surplus  honey,  is 
a  failure,  unless  they  are  to  blossom  a  good  deal 
later  than  common.  Now,  what  can  I  do  to  get  out 
of  this  perplexing-  trouble,  and  pay  for  my  bees,  or, 
rather,  have  the  bees  pay  for  themselves?  Can  T 
feed  granulated  sugar,  and  make  honey  from  that, 
or  can  I  divide  and  All  what  hives  I  have  (some  3J), 
and  sell  them  (the  bees)  off  this  fall?  Will  thej'  make 
good  honey,  and  cap  it  all  rig-ht,  from  sugar? 

jEltOME  ClIESf.EV. 

East  Randolph,  Vt.,  July  15, 18f4. 

Eriend  C,  from  wliat  I  know  of  your  lo- 
cality, I  should  say  the  prospect  ^\  as  rather 
slim  for  getting  any  more  siuplus  honey  this 
season.  If  you  woiild  bring  your  bees  lo  the 
vicinity  of  'some  forest  where  hre-weed  or 
some  other  fall  pasturage  abtiunds,  it  might 
fetch  you  out,  but  this  Avould  be  a  good  deal 
of  expense,  and  might  get  you  further  in 
debt  than  you  •die  now.  Two  hundied 
pounds  of  honey  from  4.)  colonies  is  not  a 
very  big  yield,  itis  true.  The  season  must 
have  been  very  pooi- witii  \on.oi-  e'se  you 
liave  not  managed  to  tiie  best  adxantage.  If 
your  colonies  were  good  in  the  spring,  you 
have  not  increased  very  much.  But  if  I 
Avere  in  debt  as  you  are,!  should  endeavor 
to  stop  increase  entirely.  In  my  opinion, 
you  did  a  bad  thing  by  running  in  debt  for 
bees  as  you  have  doiie.  I  do  not  believe 
very  much  in  begiiniers  buying  bees,  any 
way.  It  may  do  ^■ery  well  for  an  okl  iiand, 
that  is,  one  vvho  has  niade  money  out  of  bees, 
to  purchase  colonies  ;  but  even  then,  as  a 
rule  he  could  build  them  up  cheaper  than  he 
c(mld  buy  them.— You  can  not  feed  granu- 
lated sugar  and  make //one//,  Mrs.  Cotton  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  You  can  by 
this  means  get  beautifid-looking  honey,  but 
it  will  be  sugar  syrup,  and  will  stamp  you  as 
a  swindler,  if  you  go  into  llie  husiiiess — I 
Avould  by  no  means  tliink  of  diviiiing  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  unless  it  were  a  few  colo- 
nies at  a  tiiiH'.  sa\  one  or  tw.>.  in  order  to 
raise  cpicens  to  sell.  If  lliere  is  a  nr.irket  for 
queens  around  home,  you  might  do  some- 
thing diu-ing  the  fall "  in  that  way ;  but  if 
your  time  is  valuable,  yon  would  not  be  like- 
ly to  pay  expenses  the  hrst  season.— Now, 
perhaps  the  advice  I  shall  give  you  will  not 
be  to  your  liking  at  all  all,  but  it  would  be 
this:  Get  your  49  colonies  in  the  best  winter- 
ing trim  you  know ;  and  after  having  done 
this,  go  to  work  at  something  else  until  an- 
other season.  If  you  have  not  work  at  home, 
hire  out  by  the  day,  and  eain  money  enough 
to  lift  that  mortgage.    Of  course,  you  are  to 


keep  a  careful  watch  on  the  bees ;  and 
should  they  be  gathering  honey  so  as  to  al- 
low yf»u  to  exti'act  or  put  on  surplus  boxes, 
by  ail  means  do  it.  You  can  tell  when  hon- 
ey is  conung  in,  by  having  one  of  your  light- 
est hives  on  a  suitable  pair  of  scales,  or  by 
examining  partly  filled  or  empty  combs  put 
at  the  outside  of  hives  not  yet  tilled.— liass- 
wood-bloom  has  been  a  failure  this  season, 
on  account  of  the  severe  drought.  When 
red  clover  comes  in  bloom  we  may  do  some- 
thing, but  we  do  not  as  a  rule  get  very  much 
surplus  after  tlie  first  of  August. 


SOME   ITEMS   OF    EXPERIENCE   FROM 
FRIEND  J.  W^.  PORTER. 

CONTUor,MNG    THE   SWAHjMING    IMIHTfiSE,   ETC. 

TTIDITOR  GLEANINGS:-Mr.  Doolittles  article 
i^^j  onpag-e443  is  a  valuable  one.  As  to  uniting  bees 
t^'  r  with  the  expectation  of  letting  them  swarm 
-*^  in  so  short  a  time  afterward,  I  should  al- 
most doubt  its  advisability.  We  do  want 
strong  colonies  for  box  honey;  and  to  get  them  at 
the  right  time,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  repeat 
Mr.  Doolittle's  expensive  bit  of  experience  in  hav- 
ing to  feed  1510  lbs.  of  sugar  to  support  life  till  the 
honey-flow  begins,  will  be  masterly  policy.  But  as 
seasons  varj%  we  must  take  some  chances.  For  in- 
stance, 1  was  hardly  early  enough  this  season  to  get 
the  advantage  of  the  wealth  of  locust-bloom,  which 
was  something  wondei-f  ul  here  this  season. 

Now,  I  have  been  dreading  the  swarming  impulse 
as  destructive  to  success  with  box  honey,  and  I  have 
succeeded  pretty  wellln  keeping  it  down.  In  1883, 
starting  with  70  colonies,  I  had  only  about  5  natural 
swarms.  As  a  consequence  I  was  able  to  get  as 
high  as  200  lbs.  of  honey  in  sections  from  many 
of  my  hives. 

B/  expanding  to  10  frames  till  time  to  put  on 
honey-racks,  and  then  forcing  them  right  up  by 
contracting  to  8  frames  of  solid  brood,  and  when 
well  in  one  rack  of  sections  half  built  out,  putting 
under  another,  and  then  a  third  in  the  same  way,  I 
was  able  to  find  room  and  employment  for  the  most 
powerful  stock  I  could  get.  When  swarming  did 
occur  I  would  at  once  remove  4  to  6  of  the  best 
sheets  of  brood,  with  all  the  bees,  to  the  new  stand, 
and  enough  empty  combs  to  make  eight  in  all,  and 
put  in  all  the  racks  with  the  bees  in  them  in  it,  and 
hive  the  swarm  in  it,  and  it  has  seemed  to  affect 
very  little  the  production,  for  they  go  to  work 
with  vim. 

In  no  case  in  three  years  of  management  have  I 
Imd  a  second  swarm,  or  had  one  thus  hived  swarm 
again;  but,  one  of  the  conditions  is  to  see  that  they 
have  room,  even  if  uncapped  sections  are  removed 
to  another  hive.  I  llnd  that,  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  old  masters,  that  bees  do  sometimes 
swarm  when  they  have  plenty  of  room. 

Swarming  can  be  in  a  large  measure  controlled  by 
watchfulness  in  providing  room,  and  by  depleting 
by  taking  out  sheets  of  brood  till  boxes  are  put  on, 
and  then,  in  case  of  swarming,  I  would  recommend 
the  above  plan.  This  season  I  have  given  it  a  larger 
test,  for  fully  one-third  of  my  75  colonies  have  cast 
natural  swarms,  and  it  has  enabled  me  to  rear  some 
beautiful  queens  under  the  best  possible  conditions, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  push  box-honey  production. 
By  leaving  all  queen-cells  in  the  old  hive,  and  then 
uslngthem  in  the  nursery  when  mature,  we  have  it. 
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In  one  case  I  took  12  line  queens  from  one  colony, 
some  of  them  off  the  combs,  and  others  coming-  out 
as  fast  as  I  could  cage  them,  and  I  have  had  no  bet- 
ter queens. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  natural  swarming-  is 
the  trouble  it  gives;  and  another,  the  liability  of 
loss  of  swarms  and  valuable  queens;  and  the  latter 
may  come  by  accident  in  hiving-,  for  in  two  in- 
stances I  have  found  powerful  new  swarms  queen- 
less  a  few  days  after  hiving-.  Of  course,  their  work 
in  boxes  could  be  sustained  only  by  at  once  adding 
a  hijMng  queen. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dupuy,  on  page  445,  will  be 
of  help  to  rear  our  queens  from  stocks  which  show 
the  traits  we  wish.  As  an  instance  of  this  trans- 
mission of  qualities,  I  will  give  this:  Four  years 
ago  1  had  an  excellent  queen,  a  pure  Italian,  sent 
tome;  and  her  progeny  alone,  of  all  my  bees,  cap 
the  cells  directly  in  the  honey.  With  no  air-cell  be- 
low, the  comb  is  never  white. 

Now,  this  plan  may  be  objected  to  by  some;  and 
where  the  period  in  which  the  best  comb  honey  can 
be  made  is  a  long  one,  1  should  prefer  one  division 
by  natural  or  artificial  swarming;  but  we  must  have 
populous  colonies,  and  thej'  must  be  kept  so  for  the 
best  results  in  comb  honey.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  parent  colonies  left  queenless?  Double  them 
up,  and  give  them  a  lajMng  queen  and  a  rack  of 
sections. 

Now,  then,  the  advantage  of  contracting  a  crowded 
ten-frame  hive  to  8  frames,  to  force  the  bees  right  up 
(and  if  they  hang-  outside,  smoke  them  in),  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  troubled  to  get  bees 
above.  Then  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  large 
chamber  over  a  ten-frame  hive,  which  Mr.  Heddon 
has  not.  J.  W.  Pouter,  75. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  July  12,  1884. 


N.    C.    MITCHELL. 

HIS     PRESENT     M'HEHEAhOUTS,     AND     WHAT     HE    IS 
DOING. 

NOTICE  in  Gi.eanings  of  July  1st,  an  article 
from  David  Lucas,  speaking  of  N.  C.  Mitchell 
I  springing-  up  in  another  place,  after  it  was 
supposed  he  had  been  dead.  Yes,  there  is  a 
man  here  located  about  forty  rods  from  me,  in 
connection  with  one  McLain,  with  about  13.5  or  150 
colonies  of  common  black  bees  that  they  bought  up 
in  Missouri,  at  a  cost  of  about  $3.00  per  colony, 
shipped  them  in  here,  and  put  up  two  separate 
houses  with  a  capacity  of  100  colonies  each.  They 
propose  to  revolutionize  bee-keeping-,  I  believe  (as 
they,  state  it),  b3'  their  new  method  of  bee-keeping. 
When  they  commenced  operations  they  said  thej' 
were  g-oing- to  extract  honey  as  fast  as  bees  gathered 
it  in  the  flow  of  honey,  and  then,  when  the  honey- 
.season  was  over,  by  means  of  their  patent  feeder 
would  feed  back  and  have  bees  build  comb  honey, 
and  by  that  means  get  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  of  honey  that  could  be  obtained  by  other 
plans  now  in  use. 

But  I  take  notice  that  they  have  extracted  very 
little  up  to  date,  but  are  putting-  in  brood-frames 
(in  colonies  strong  enougli)  for  bees  to  fill  with  sur- 
jjIus,  but  have  taken  but  very  little  section  honey 
yet.  I  heard  Mitchell  speak  of  selling  $1.35  worth 
to  one  man,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  sold 
more  or  not.  They  have  fixed  up  a  frame  for  stor- 
ing surplus  honey,  but  the  surplus  is  minus  as  yet. 


When  asked  why  they  were  not  extracting,  the  an- 
swer was  that  they  were  afraid  the  honey-flow  would 
cease,  and  the  bees  would  then  be  without  stores  to 
keep  brood-rearing  g-oing  on. 

Now  for  one  I  can  not  see  any  thing-  in  their  ar- 
rangements to  warrant  any  man  paying  $10.00  for 
the  patent.  Thei-e  is  nothing  in  the  hive  that  is 
available,  that  is  not  in  any  other  good  hive  that 
has  no  patent  on  it.  Brother  Root,  you  said  in 
Gleanings  of  Julj'  1st,  that  you  hoped  he  had 
given  up  his  bad  ways.  Now,  I  for  one  would  like 
to  know  what  his  reputation  in  the  past  has  been, 
as  he  comes  in  here  a  sti-anger,  and  I  think  that 
there  are  quite  a  good  number  being  taken  in  by 
the  bait  that  he  is  throwing-  out. 

The  season  for  honey  in  this  locality  is  not  equal 
to  last  year.  Jos.  Binfoud. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  July  15, 1884. 

Friend  IJ.,  we  should  most  heartily  rejoice 
to  see  friend  Mitchell  prosper  in  raising 
honey,  or  even  in  selling  bees  and  queens ; 
but  so  long  as  he  advertises  and  keeps  the 
money  he  receives,  without  sending  any 
equivalent,  we  sliall  feel  obliged  to  keep  the 
public  fully  posted.  Tlie  records  of  his 
swindles  will  be  found  in  Gleanings  for 
ten  years  past.  Do  not  under  any  circum- 
stances pay  Mitchell,  or  anybody  else  for  that 
matter,  any  money  for  individual  rights,  or 
any  thing  of  that  sort. 


MRS.    COTTON. 

a  complaint  from  one  of  her  customers. 

"Wj  CCORDING  to  previous  arrangement  I  re- 
^l?,i  ceived  a  swarm  of  Italian  bees  from  Mrs.  L. 
jR«  E.  Cotton,  Gorham,  Me.,  on  the  28th  of  last 
■^^  May,  with  instructions  how  to  proceed  with 
them  after  ten  ilayst.  Before  the  time  had  ex- 
pired I  became  convinced  there  was  no  queen.  At 
the  end  of  the  ten  days  I  proceeded  according  to  in- 
structions, and  examined  the  comb  for  a  queen, 
but  found  none.  I  found  two  queen-cells,  one  empty, 
one  not.  The  brood-chamber  contains  6  frames ;  one 
empty,  two  filled  with  foundation,  three  nearly  filled 
with  comb  containing  some  honey,  and  I  think  con- 
siderably less  than  two  qts.  of  bees.  The  8th  day 
after  receiving  the  bees  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Cotton,  say- 
ing I  thought  there  was  no  queen.  I  received  no 
answer  until  June  20th,  postmarked  at  that  date, 
when  she  writes,  "  Cai-rying  in  pollen  or  not  is  no 
sign  of  a  queen."  About  the  2oth  I  wrote  again, 
saying  that  I  had  examined  the  bees  again,  and 
could  find  no  queen,  and  believed  the  bees  consider- 
ably reduced  in  quantity.  At  this  time  I  requested 
her  to  forward  a  full  colony  of  bees,  thus  fulfilling 
the  first  contract  as  well  as  her  own  advcrtiMment. 
I  fulfilled  my  part  of  the  contract  by  sending  Mrs. 
Cotton  twenty  dollars.  She  wrote  that  she  thought 
me  venj  unreasonable,  but  says  if  there  is  no  queen 
she  will  furnish  one. 

For  the  money  I  shall  perhaps  get  a  queen,  a  cheap 
hive,  and  a  few  bees  that  will  probably  die  before 
winter.  The  5th  of  July  I  again  examined  the  hive 
with  a  friend,  and  found  in  the  center  comb  some 
brood  which  I  believe  to  be  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  a  worker-bee  to  supply  the  place  of  a  queen. 

I  wrote  Mrs.  C.  they  were  entirely  for  myself.  1 
have  been  sick  two  years  with,  T  fear,  an  incurable 
disease;  I  can  not  attend  to  any  business;  but  bav- 
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ing-  a  passion  for  bees  I  thought  to  derive  some 
pleasure  and  pei-haps  a  little  profit  this  season,  for  a 
sick  man  at  my  ag^e  (09)  can  not  look  forward  with 
anycorlaiiity.  E.  Perrv. 

Glenwood,  Mass.,  July  9, 1884. 

I  am  sorry  to  publisli  sucli  a  letter,  and 
would  not  do  it  were  it  not  for  the  great 
number  of  similar  complaints  from  those 
who  have  sent  Mrs.  Cotton  ticcnty  dollars  for 
a  colony  of  bees.  One  singular  thinj;-  about 
it  is,  that  almost  all  com])laiii  that  tlu-ir  col- 
ony was  queenless  ;  and  it  would  see-ui  that 
her  singular  request,  to  let  them  alone  until 
after  ten  days,  was,  that  a  queen  might 
hatch  out  by  that  time.  One  would  think, 
that  after  paying  the  above  price  for  a  col- 
ony of  bees  in  the  summer  time,  he  should 
surely  have  one  with  a  full  set  of  cond)s  full 
of  brood,  and  a1)0ut  as  nice  a  tested  Italian 
queen  as  coidd  well  be  found. 


HONEY-DEW,  AGAIN. 

THIS    TIME    NOT    FROM    THE    BARK    INgECTS. 

fOR  the  last  few  days  I  have  noticed  the  hees 
working  very  hard  for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
the  morning,  although  we  have  a  severe 
drought  and  no  bloom.  This  morning  I  no- 
ticed they  all  went  in  one  direction,  so  I  took 
their  line,  and  followed  them.  They  led  me  across 
a  large  wheat-stubble,  and  to  the  edge  of  a  woods, 
where  they  would  rise  to  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
where  I  could  hear  a  big  roaring.  On  entering  it  I 
found  the  underbrush  glistening  with  the  honey- 
dew,  with  lots  of  bees  licking  it  up.  The  trees  were 
soft-maple,  so  I  began  to  look  for  the  insects,  what- 
ever they  might  be.  At  first  I  could  not  discover 
any;  but  after  a  while  I  found  the  white  cottony 
aphides;  but  on  close  examination  they  seemed  to 
be  merely  the  old  dry  shells,  where  the  insect  had 
spent  the  last  days  of  its  life.  I  also  noticed  that 
the  maple-leaves  were  covered  with  a  warty  bunch, 
or  knot-like  substance,  and  I  counted  over  i;iO  of 
them  on  a  single  leaf.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
half  a  grain  of  wheat;  some  are  fresh  and  green- 
looking,  and  others  black  and  dried  up.  1  send  you 
by  this  mail,  samples  of  them.  On  splitting  them 
open  and  examining  with  a  glass,  I  find  they  are 
more  or  less  inhabited  with  living  insects;  some 
contain  only  one  or  two,  and  others  a  dozen  or 
more.  Perhaps  they  will  yet  be  fresh  enough  for 
you  to  find  them  when  you  get  the  sample. 

After  laying  them  aside  I  again  took  up  the  glass, 
and  began  examining  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  I  find  that  a  leaf  that  looks 
smooth  and  clean  to  the  naked  eye,  the  glass  will 
reveal  numerous  nits,  or  eggs  on  it,  and  also  living, 
crawling  lice.  1  believe  these  leaves  I  send  you  all 
contain  them ;  if  you  look  along  the  veins,  or  ridges 
of  the  leaves,  you  can  find  them  lying  along  by 
the  side  of  the  ridges.  "  There,  can't  you  see  themV" 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  source 
of  our  "  bug  honey." 

I  also  send  you  a  stem  with  buds  and  bloom  of  a 
bush  that  grows  on  low  wet  ground,  that  the  bees 
delight  in.    What  is  it?  A.  A.  Fradeneurg. 

Port  Washington,  O.,  July  31, 1884. 

Friend  F.,  I  have  been  well  satisfied  that 
there  were  more  than  one  kind  of  insects  at 
work  on  the  maple.  I  have  sent  the  maple- 
leaves,  with  the  excrescences  on  them,  to 


Prof.  Cook,  who  will  tell  us  more  about 
them.  A  few  days  ago,  in  passing  some 
elm-trees,  I  heard  such  a  roaring  that  at 
first  I  thought  it  must  be  escaping  steam, 
for  I  thought  it  was  not  possible  for  any 
body  of  bees  to  make  such  a  racket.  Still, 
it  sounded  very  much  like  bees,  and  so  I  in- 
vestigated. It  was  bees  on  the  leaves  of 
the  elm-trees.  There  had  just  been  a  light 
shower,  enough  to  wet  the  leaves  just  suf- 
licieut  for  them  to  work,  and  the  bees  were 
literally  covering  the  trees.  I  examined  the 
foliage",  but  coidd  find  nothing  on  it  except  a 
greenish  sort  of  fly,  with  long  feelers  and 
transparent  wings  that  met  at  a  sharp  angle 
above  the  back.  Our  boys  say  the  bees  have 
been  gathering  enough  so  that  they  do  not 
trouble  by  robbing  at  all,  although  we  are 
parched  up  with  one  of  the  worst  droughts 
ever  known.— The  plant  you  inclose  is  the 
Avell-known  button-ball,  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  our  text-books.  I  believe  it 
grows  only  on  marshy  or  swampy  grounds, 
and  therefore  would  be  a  little  difficult  to 
cidtivate  for  lioney.  Some  writers  have  es- 
timated that  it  furiiishes  more  honey  in  pro- 
portion than  bahSAvood.  It  seems  we  are 
not  yet  through  with  the  lioney-dew  busi- 
ness.   See  what  our  next  friend  writes: 


HONEY-DEW   FROM    RED    CLOVER. 

There  has  been  no  rain  to  amount  to  any  thing 
for  five  weeks,  and  the  bees  are  not  doing  much  in 
consequence.  We  have  found  bees  that  can  work 
on  red  clover,  and  they  are  not  all  Italians  or  hy- 
brids either.  Bees  in  this  neighborhood  have  made 
most  of  their  living  and  some  surplus  from  red  clo- 
Acr  this  year.  They  would  begin  work  by  daylight, 
and  continue  until  dark,  bringing  in  big  loads. 
But  the  trouble  with  it  was,  it  was  "  bug  juice  "  in- 
stead of  nectar;  for  in  nearly  every  field  the  whole 
plitnt,  leaves,  stems,  and  all,  was  covered  with  little 
green  lice  that  secreted  a  Clear,  thick,  gummy  dew 
that  looked  something  like  glucose,  but  was  very 
much  sweeter,  and  of  a  rather  rank,  raw  taste,  not 
enough  to  spoil  the  honey,  but  enough  to  give  it  a 
real  green  "clover"  taste.  It  is  very  thick;  so 
much  so  that,  when  cut  across  the  corners,  it  will 
hardly  run  at  all,  and  its  clear  sparkling  appear- 
ence  is  very  tempting.  G.  W.  Williams. 

Economy,  Ind.,  July  1!»,  18S4. 


WANTED! 

a   STItAIN   OF  BEES    THAT   "DROP"    AS  THEY   COME 
INTO   THEIR  HIVES. 

AVE  you  any  bees  that  "  drop"?  There  is  no 
^^^1  dropping  among  mine.  They  come  home 
gaily,  alight  nimbly  at  the  entrance,  and 
walk  in  without  a  sign  of  fatigue.  They  fill 
up  the  hive  fast  enough,  but  I  want  to  see 
them  nuike  hard  work  of  it,  as  if  they  were  doing 
their  best.  Perhaps  I  never  had  as  good  bees  as 
some.  My  depajted  blacks  were  gentle,  but  inefli- 
cient,  and  apt  to  get  "  millered  up."  Then  I  had  a 
batch  of  queens  from  a  prominent  writer  and  ad- 
vertiser in  Gleanings,  that  gave  me  the  most 
vicious  and  spiteful  set  of  reprobates  that  I  ever 
saw.  No  more  of  that  sort  for  me.  They  were 
good  fighters,  but  they  needed  a  servile  race  to  feed 
them,  like  a  chivalrous  class  of  people.  Next  I 
got  my  "  Old  Squaw,"  a  russet  queen  that  gave  me 
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a  kind  and  useful  strain  of  bees.  Some  of  her 
progeny  I  regard  with  a  degree  of  actual  affection, 
but  thej'  don't  drop. 

The  season  has  been  very  good  here.  There  were 
some  heavy  losses  in  wintering,  but  the  spring 
opened  well— no  dwindling,  and  no  spell  of  scarcity. 

The  How  of  honey  still  continues  satisfactory.  No 
big  report  will  you  see  from  uie,  however.  The 
bass  wood  is  about  two  miles  away,  and  my  bees 
are  a  kind  that  don't  "drop."  How  can  I  induce 
them  to  load  a  little  heavier?     Joki,  H.  IlAimEK. 

Lancaster,  Wis.,  July  )ii,  1684. 

Friend  1>.,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  liaveu't 
any  bees  tliat  "•  drop  "  just  now.  VV^e  have 
not  had  any  rain  of  any  account  for  six 
weeks  or  more,  and  wehaveahnost  forgotten 
how  they  look  when  tliey  "■  drop ''  all  around 
the  entrances,  and  theii  iiufl  awhile  until 
they  5,'et  breath  enouji,h  to  j^-oin  on  foot.  But 
tliey  did  ''drop  "during-  the  apple  and  locust 
bloom,  and  also  when  white  clover  was  (»ut. 
They  comnienced  it  a  very  little  when  bass- 
wood  lirst  opened,  but  now  they  swing  in 
''  gaily  and  nimbly,"  just  as  yours  did.  May 
be  you  have  not  had  a  right  good  yield  of 
honey.  It  needs  so  much  nectar  in  the 
flowers,  that  a  bee  can  load  up  so  it  is  pretty 
hard  work  to  lly  ;  then  when  he  comes  near 
his  hive  he  will  swing  around  on  a  curve,  and 
finally  sort  o'  tumble  near  the  entrance. 
.May  be  you  are  inclined  to  smile  a  little 
about  this  dropiiing  business,  but  1  think 
there  arc  i>l('nt>  of  our  readers  who  have 
seen  it  exactly  as  1  have  described  it. 


HOW  I  WINTER  MY  BEES. 

HOW  FRIEND  POND   WINTERED  THE   COLONY   THAT 
STORED  73  T.BS.   OP  HONEY  FROM   APPT.E-BT-OOM. 

fAVING  received  several  communications  from 
the  readers  of  Gleanings,  inquiring  for  the 
system  of  management  that  enabled  me  to 
get  73  pounds  of  honey  from  a  single  colo- 
ny from  apple-bloom,  I  know  of  no  better 
way  of  answering  than  through  these  columns,  as 
by  that  means  one  answer  will  serve  for  all.  I  will 
premise  by  saying  that  my  system  is  neither  now 
nor  in  many  respects  original.  I  use  the  Simplicity- 
Langstroth  frame  and  hive;  winter  on  summer 
stands,  and  have  done  so  for  many  years,  without 
losing  a  single  colony  wintered  on  the  L.  frames. 

For  my  answer  I  will  give  the  system  or  method  I 
used  with  the  colonj- 1  got  73  lbs.  of  honey  from,  as 
it  was  the  method  adopted  with  all. 

Last  September  the  frosts  killed  the  goldenrod, 
and  consequently  I  began  my  winter  preparations 
sooner  than  usual,  as  I  ordinarily  wait  till  after 
goldenrod  has  bloomed.  About  the  middle  of  last 
September  I  removed  three  frames  from  the  hive 
(a  common  ten-frame  Simplicity),  replacing  thena 
with  chaff  division-boards.  T  then  began  feeding 
dilute  sugar  syrup,  to  keep  the  queen  laying  as  late 
as  possible.  By  the  middle  of  October  I  had  so  ar- 
ranged, by  use  of  the  extractor,  that  the  upper  half 
of  each  of  the  seven  frames  was  filled  with  sealed 
stores  thi'oughout  their  whole  length.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  became  cold  enough  to  force  the  bees 
into  a  cluster  I  changed  the  frames  so  that  this  clus- 
ter occupied  the  right-hand  side  of  the  brood-cham- 
ber.   I  then  put  on  a  Hill  device,  covered  the  bees 


in  well  with  a  thin  blanket  of  woolen  felting,  such 
as  is  used  for  drying  in  paper-mills;  any  light  po- 
rous blanket  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

After  covering  them  in  so  that  not  a  single  bee 
could  get  above  the  blanket,  I  put  on  an  upper  sto- 
ry, and  filled  it  with  forest-leaves  (dry,  of  course), 
pressed  lightly  down.  I  used  a  cover  with  a  li^-inch 
hole  bored  in  each  end.  The  entrance  I  left  open, 
about  8  inches  in  width.  Nothing  was  done  to  this 
hive  during  the  winter,  which,  by  the  way,  was  un- 
usually severe.  About  the  first  of  March  1  looked 
the  bees  over  a  little,  found  them  lively,  and  ap- 
parently doing  well. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  oii  a  warm  pleasant 
day  I  opened  the  hive,  found  the  bees  in  good 
shape,  the  combs  clean,  and  partly  filled  with  brood 
in  all  stages,  and  quite  a  number  of  young  bees  in 
the  hive  also.  As  there  was  still  plenty  of  stores,  1 
removed  one  of  the  division-boards,  replacing  it 
with  a  thinner  one,  and  inserted  a  frame  of  empty 
comh.  In  fovn-  or  five  days  this  was  filled  with  eggs, 
and  I  renioved  the  other  thick  division-boai-d,  re- 
placing it  with  a  thin  one,  and  inserted  another 
frame  of  empty  comb.  I  then  led  a  small  quantity 
of  syrup  every  day  until  fruit-bloom.  I  kept  the 
l)ees  covered  in  warm  all  the  time,  but  did  not  re- 
move the  Hill  device  till  about  April  1. 

When  fruit-bloom  Viegan  to  show  itself  on  my  ap- 
ple-tiees  I  removed  the  blankets,  etc.,  put  on  a  zinc 
honey-board  over  the  frames,  put  ten  frames  of  nice 
comb  into  the  upper  story,  and  covered  them  well 
with  blankets.  It  was  on  Saturday  that  I  pOt  in  the 
empty  frames.  Sunday  was  pleasant;  but  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  it  rained  and  snowed  all 
the  time.  Thursday  morning  was  ushered  in  by  a 
bright  beautiful  sun,  and  it  continued  pleasant  and 
warm  the  remainder  of  the  week.  On  the  following 
Saturday  afternoon  I  extracted  73  lbs.  of  as  nice, 
clear,  and  beautiful  honey  as  I  ever  saw,  and  at  the 
same  time  removed  two  frames  of  brood  from  the 
lower  story,  replacing  them  with  frames  of  fdn. 

The  queen  presiding  over  this  colony  was  re.ired 
by  J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  and  is  a  pure 
and  purely  mated  Italian. 

The  method  above  given  is  my  usual  plan  of  win- 
ter preparation  and  management^  and  1  have  no 
fears  or  dread  of  any  oi-dinai-y  winter.  Others 
might  not  succeed  by  following  in  my  footsteits.  It 
proves  a  sale  bridge,  however,  for  mo  to  travel 
over,  and  I  shall  continue  traveling  over  it  until  it 
bi'caks  down;  and  then,  even,  I  shall  look  some 
time  for  a  cause  before  I  lay  it  wholly  to  the  bridge 
itself.  I  believe  that  success  in  wintering  can  be 
gained  only  by  keeping  as  nearly  as  possible  an 
even  temperature,  whether  it  be  zero  or  40  degrees 
above,  and  by  allowing  excess  of  moisture  to  pass 
out  from  the  hive.  If  thorough  and  complete  venti- 
lation can  be  gained  by  using  the  entrance  alone, 
then  perhaps  it  may  be  safe  to  hermetically  seal  the 
hives  at  the  top;  but  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  that  direction  are  so  great,  and  the  temperature 
so  changeable,  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  far 
safer  to  allow  just  such  ventilation  as  I  use.  Oth- 
ers may  differ  from  my  practice  and  my  theories. 
To  all  such  I  say,  the  facts  are  enough  for  me. 
Foxboro,  Mass.,  .Tuly,  1884.  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  any  thing 
to  add  to  the  al)ove,  unless  it  were  that  I 
should  treat  tiicm  in  the  same  way,  only  us- 
ing a  chaff  instead  of  an  ordinary  hive  made 
of  inch  boards,  as  I  presume  the  above  was. 
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FROM      DIFFERENT      FIELDS, 


BLACK  BEES  ON  BED  CLOVER. 

HAVE  seeu  SO  much  said  in  Gleanings  about 
bees  working  on  red  clover,  it  has  caused  me 
to  notice  something-  about  it;  so  a  day  or  so 
since  I  was  in  a  lot  of  red  clover,  and  I  noticed 
quite  a  number  of  black  bees  on  that  clover. 
They  seemed  to  be  very  busy  atwork,  justthe  same 
as  thej'  do  on  white  clover,  so  you  may  put  it  down 
that  my  bees,  which  are  black,  work  on  red  clover. 
T  have  now  80  colonies  at  woi-k ;  one  of  those  colo- 
nies seems  to  suffer  a  heap  of  drones  among  them. 
Just  now  I  wish  I  had  some  of  your  drone-traps. 

HONEY-DEW     ON     THE     HICKORY    AND    WHITE-OAK. 

Well,  in  regard  to  honey-dew  there  has  been  an 
immense  quantity  of  it  here.  Woods  have  been 
strewn  with  it;  but  it  seemed  to  be  confined  prin- 
cipallj'  to  the  Avhitc  oak  and  hickory.  In  early 
spring  it  was  on  peach-trees.  The  frequent  showers 
of  the  last  few  days  have  washed  it  off  from  the 
leaves  somewhat.  Bees  are  quite  rich  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

DELAYS  IN   GETTING  GOODS. 

I  got  the  bo.xes  after  a  long  time,  that  I  ordered 
of  you  in  April.  I  sent  to  the  depot  several  times: 
was  told  that  there  was  nothing  for  me,  so  at  last  I 
went  myself  and  found  them,  and  informed  the 
agent  that  I  wanted  them.  He  said  very  quickly, 
"  Oh,  yes  I  thcij  have  hccn  here  for  some  time." 

C.  Watson. 

Yanceyville,  Caswell  Co.,  N.  C,  June  -SO,  1881. 

Friend  W.,  your  concluding  item  reminds 
me  of  one  of  the  sad  weaknesses  of  human- 
ity. There  is  an  old  adag'ealxmt  ,*>-()in,u  your- 
self for  any  thins,-,  instead  of  seiiiliii.u-  some- 
body ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  humanity  who  are  capable 
of  doing  an  errand  thoroughly ;  and  espe^ 
cially  do  errands  at  express  and  freight  of- 
fices turn  out  vexation  sly.  The  one  who 
does  the  errand  does  not  understand,  or 
perhaps  does  not  care  very  much  ;  and  when 
he  meets  an  agent  after  the  same  fashion, 
trouble  ensues  as  a  matter  of  course.  I 
presume  it  is  the  half-heartedness  of  the 
world  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  deal  of 
it.  Here  in  our  own  factory,  over  and  over 
I  am  told  certain  goods  are  out ;  but  I  have 
so  often  found  it  a  mistake,  tliat  I  feel  sure 
I  can  furnish  the  required  article,  even  be- 
fore I  look,  and  I  almost  always  find  it. 


report  from  iow.\. 
At  this  date  we  have  fair  prospects  of  a  good  hon- 
ey-harvest. This  year  has  been  the  best,  all  things 
considered,  that  we  have  ever  known,  for  colonies 
to  be  self-sustaining.  We  have  had  a  moderate  flow 
ever  since  the  first  maple-leaves  began  to  I'orm 
honey-dew,  or  aphides  honey,  first;  and  then  clover, 
and  now  basswood,  which  is  gi\ing  a  good  fair  yield, 
far  in  excess  of  white  clovei",  which  was  very  short, 
on  account  of  the  dry  rainless  weather.  We  put 
our  first  honey  on  the  market  this  spring  the  first  of 
June.  AVe  have  the  greater  part  of  our  honey 
commissioned  by  the  gi-ocerymen  of  our  neighbor- 
ing towns.  We  make  a  combination  stand  for  them 
to  retail  from,  holding  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey.    The  stand  has  two  shelves;  the  lower  one 


in  front;  the  glass  slips  in  from  the  top 
between  two  saw-cuts,  making  it  easy  to  remove 
for  cleaning,  etc.  On  the  back  is  a  hinged  door  that 
drops  down  from  the  top,  and  is  fastened  in  place 
by  two  buttons.  It  holds  four  sections  long  and  two 
high  and  four  thick.  The  top  shelf  holds  two  rows 
of  Mason's  quart  .jars,  and  on  top  of  them  are  two 
rows  of  pound  tumblers,  which,  all  together,  makes 
a  very  fair  display  of  honey.  We  are  trying  a  few 
thousand  sections  made  of  veneering.  They  are  all 
in  one  piece,  and  nailed.  They  seem  to  answer  all 
purposes  for  home  market,  but  would  not,  we  think, 
do  for  shipment,  especially  long  distances. 

VIRGIN    QUEENS    WITH    IMPERFECT    WINGS. 

Have  you  ever  had  much  trouble  with  virgin 
queens  with  imperfect  wings?  We  are  troubled 
very  much  that  way  this  spring,  as  well  as  one  of 
our  neighboring  bee-keepers.  Our  bees  are  mostly 
hybrids,  but  we  can't  see  but  that  they  make  as 
much  honey  and  increase  as  the  full-blood  Italians. 
Ouronlyobjection  is  their  crossness.  Weareatpres- 
ent  realizing  13' 2  cts.  for  extracted  and  20  cts. 
for  comb  in  one-pound  sections.  Comb  honey  takes 
the  preference.  C.  D.  &  L.  V.  Lf.vehing. 

Wiota,  Iowa,  July  17,  1S84. 

Yes,  friend  L.,  there  is  always  more  or 
less  trouble  with  tlie  queens  with  imperfect 
wings,  although  we  have  had  but  compara- 
tively few  this  season.  One  advantage  in 
using  tlie  lain))  ninsery  is,  that  no  hive  is 
ever  troubled  with  a  queeen  with  bad  wings, 
for  such  iire  never  allowed  to  go  into  tlie 
hive  at  all;  whereas  if  hatched  in  the  natiu-al 
way  they  may  leave  the  colony  dwindling 
along  tor  weeks  before  the  ti-ouble  is  dis- 
covered. Thanks  for  your  description  of 
your  retail  case. 

REPORT  FROM  A  YOUNG  BEE-KEEPER. 

We  have  .50  hives  of  bees;  did  not  lose  any  last 
winter  in  the  cellar;  they  have  just  begun  to 
swarm;  have  had  five  come  out;  one  went  back 
again  after  they  were  hived.  What  do  you  suppose 
was  the  matter  with  them"?  We  got  2000  lbs.  honey 
last  year,  in  comb,  and  sold  it  at  12' 2  cts.  They  are 
making  honey  from  white  clover  now.  Why  is  it, 
that  when  one  goes  out  in  the  apiarj-,  or  anywhere 
near  it,  there  are  some  bees  always  on  hand  to 
chase  you?  It  seems  as  though  there  were  a  few 
bees  that  did  nothi'ng  but  watch  for  you,  and  begiu 
to  buzz  and  thump  your  hat  as  soon  as  you  appear. 

Mitchellville,  Iowa.  (i.  S.  Fox. 

Yes,  my  friend,  I  have  often  tliought  that 
there  Avere  just  about  so  many  mean,  med- 
dlesome sneaks  around  almost  every  apiary, 
that  did  nothing  but  fly  around  and  i)ester  a 
body.  These  bees  are  always  ready  to  steal ; 
and  when  we  used  to  keep"  grape  "sugar  out 
under  the  maple-trees,  it  seemed  to  have  the 
effect  of  calling  these  bees  out  of  the  way, 
for  they  would  rather  sit  there  and  steal  a 
poor  quality  of  sugar  than  to  go  into  the 
fields  aiul  work  for  nice  honev,  as  the  others 
did.  " 

HONEY    FROM    THE  OAK. 

The  season  has  been  very  unfavorable  for  bees  in 
this  locality;  they  have  not  stored  a  pound  of  sur- 
plus honey  yet.  The  white  sumac  has  gone  and  left 
the  hires  nearly  empty;  but  the  last  week  I  found 
the}'  were  getting  honey  somewhere,  and  it  puzzled 
me  to  find  what  they  got  it  from;  but   finally  I    dis- 
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covered  the  source.  They  are  gathering-  it  I'rom  the 
young  acorns.  I  gathered  some  specimens  to  send 
to  you,  but  find  the  honey  soon  dries  up;  so  by  the 
time  it  would  reach  you  there  would  be  nothing. 

S.  B.  HOLDEN. 

.toplin,  Jasper  Co.,  Mo.,  July  3, 1884. 

You  will  notice,  friend  II.,  by  our  back 
volumes,  that  this  matter  has  come  up  a 
great  many  times.  Sometimes  it  seems  as 
though  it  "were  the  work  of  insects,  on  the 
principle  of  some  that  we  Unci  on  the  honey- 
dew  ;  but  at  other  times  it  seems  to  be  tlie 
natural  secretion  while  the  acorn  is  forming. 

THE    DIFFERENCE. 

Well,  my  friend,  we  arc  having  rain,  rain,  rain, 
until  the  chances  lor  future  support  are  gloomy  in- 
deed. The  farmers  are  lost  in  the  grass,  and  the 
rivers  are  as  full  as  they  have  been  this  past  winter, 
and  are  still  rising.  Nearly  every  farmer  you  meet, 
has  that  indomitable  long  face.  It  has  been  raining 
about  three  days  in  the  week  sinee  Ihe  lirst  of  the 
year. 

The  bees  are  still  dying  for  something  to  eat.  Al- 
though the  fruit-bloom  has  come  and  gone,  still 
there  is  nothing  for  them  but  pollen.  I  have  fed 
away  as  much  sugar  as  they  are  worth,  and  have 
still  to  keep  it  up  or  let  them  go  dead.  If  these 
rains  extended  over  the  whole  country,  our  hopes 
would  not  only  be  "discouraging,"  but  certainly 
"  blasted."  But  we  know  God  reigns;  and  He  who 
cares  for  the  sparrow  will  surely  extend  us  his 
helping  hand.    Our  faith  is  well  founded. 

Snyder,  Ark.,  May  36, 1881.  K.  A.  Bethune. 

Friend  !>.,  it  seems  a  little  funny  to  read  a 
letter  like  the  above,  while  every  thing  here 
is  being  parched  up  by  the  tierce  drought, 
and  we  are  studying  l)0()ks  on  irrigation,  and 
mediliiting  on  the  compai-ative  expense  of 
wind-mills  compared  with  otiier  arrange- 
ments for  elevating  water  and  sprinkling 
plants  on  the  honey-farm.  It  seems  to  me  I 
coidd  get  along  with  too  much  wet  rather 
than  no  wet  at  all ;  but  may  be  I  would 
think  differently  after  I  had  had  a  trial  of  it. 
There  is  one  thing  certain,  however :  we 
shall  be  able  to  appreciate  rain  when  it 
comes,  just  as  you  have  learned  to  appreciate 
sunshine.  Truly  God  reigns,  and  he  knows 
better  than  we  do  what  is  best  for  us.  I 
have  been  trying  to  learn  to  thank  him  for 
dry  weather.       

alley's   DHOKE  and    queen    TKAr;    AN     IMPISOVE- 
MENT   SUGGESTED. 

This  trap  needs  improvement;  it  docs  not  M-ork 
very  well  with  my  bees,  as  it  hinders  them  too 
much,  and  it  can  not  be  regulated,  as  it  is  made  at 
pi-eseut.  On  an  old  swarm  it  is  better  to  have  a 
Jones  zinc.  It  will  keep  a  queen.  She  is  soon  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  trap,  which  has  then  a  small 
zinc  hole.  Now,  why  not  make  them  with  a  sliding 
front  zinc,  the  same  as  on  the  top  of  the  trap,  and 
give  two  front  zincs  to  each  trap  —  one  with  large 
and  one  with  small  holes?  The  large  one  will  keep 
a  laying  (jueen  in,  and  the  workers  can  pass  out  and 
in  without  hindrance.  The  small  one  is  too  small 
for  my  bees  to  work  with  satisfaction;  but  those 
who  like  the  small  holes  can  use  that  piece  of  zinc, 
or  we  can  use  them  to  keep  virgin  queens  in.  It  is 
best  to  have  the  entrance  open  for  the  bees  to  work 
freely.  Now,  if  we  use  a  trap  only  to  keep  swarms 
in  when  we  are  not  at  home,  or  when  we  go  to 


church,  we  can  slide  the  zinc  forward;  and  when  we 
want  a  free  and  open  entrance,  we  can  slide  the 
zinc  back.  This  takes  but  little  time.  Such  a  trap 
is  very  useful,  and  we  must  regulate  them  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  they  must  be  made  so  it 
will  take  but  little  time  to  do  it. 

Friend  Alley  is  a  good  queen-breeder,  and  he  has 
made  a  good  start  in  drone  and  queen  traps. 

H.  M.  MOYEH. 

Hill  Church,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  July  14, 1884. 


THE  TRANSLATION   OF  HUBER. 

I  am  having  Huber's  works  translated,  and  I  find 
in  the  first  chapter  that  he  used  frame  hi^'es.  Here 
is  his  description  of  his  hive  and  frame: 

"1  iirocurcd  several  small  frames  of  tir  a  foot 
square  and  15  lines  (I'l  inches)  in  width;  I  joined 
them  all  together  by  hinges,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  be  opened  and  shut  at  will,  like  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  and  I  covered  the  two  outside  frames  with 
squares  of  glass,  which  represented  the  covers  of 
the  i)Ook.  When  we  wished  to  eni])loy  hives  of  this 
form  we  took  care  to  lix  a  comb  of  cells  in  tlio  place 
of  each  of  our  frames.  We  then  introduced  the 
whole  number  of  bees  which  we  neede<l  for  each 
Iiartieuhu- cxperiTncnt ;  then  by  ojiening  in  succes- 
sion tlie  ditlcieiit  franu'S,  we  insiiected  several 
times  ever.\-  da.\-  each  comb  on  lioth  sides.  There 
was  not,  therefore,  in  these  hi\-es  a  single  cell  in 
which  we  could  not  follow  at  any  time  what  was  go- 
ing on.  I  could  almost  say  that  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle bee  which  we  did  not  know  individually." 

Duarte,  Cal.,  July  7, 1884.  W.  W.  Bliss. 

AVe  were  Avell  aware,  friend  B.,  that  IIu- 
ber  used  such  a  hive  as  is  described  in  tlie 
above  ;  but,  if  I  am  correct,  it  could  hardly 
be  called  a  t^iovahlc-frume  hive,  after  all.  —  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  having  a  trans- 
lation of  Iluber  made ;  but  I  presume  you 
know  it  is  a  pretty  expensive  liusiness  to  get 
it  into  print. 

IS   IT   SAFE  TO   GO   INTO   THE  BEE   BUSINESS? 

I  am  an  ABC  bee-keeper.  I  transferred  a  swarm 
in  the  spring,  just  before  the  frost  that  killed  fruit- 
blossoms.  Bees  nearly  starved  to  death.  They  did 
not  have  half  a  pound  of  honey  in  the  hive  when  I 
discovered  that  they  were  destitute.  1  fed  them 
through  a  perforated  tin  under  an  inverted  glass. 
Now  for  the  result  (I  have  a  Simplicity  hive).  I  put 
boxes  on  June  13,  and  up  to  date  have  taken  53  lbs. 
nice  clover  honey.  A  large  swarm  came  off  July 
9,  which  are  working  nicely.  How  is  that  for  first 
handling  of  bees?  I  am  inclined  to  follow  the  busi- 
ness more  Qxtensively.  Do  you  think  the  times  and 
markets  will  Avarrant  one  in  raising  bees  and  honey 
as  a  business?  Do  the  chances  to  lose  outnumber 
the  chances  to  make  —  I  mean  in  the  matter  of  win- 
ter-killing and  the  like?  I  enjoy  caring  tor  my  bees, 
and  can  do  any  thing  with  them,  and  they  seem  to 
take  it  in  good  part.  A.  B.  Scofield. 

Olean,  N.  Y.,  July  13. 1884. 

I  should  say,  friend  S.,  it  would  be  a  safe 
thing  for  you  to  go  ahead.  1  do  not  mean, 
to  buy  a  lot  of  bees,  but  just  go  ahead  with 
what  you  have  now  got.  Increase  and  build 
up.  They  who  take  up  the  business  out  of  a 
love  for  it,  and  go  into  it  heart  and  sold,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a  determination  to 
make  the  bees  pay  as  they  go  along,  as  Doo- 
little  did,  can  liiirdly  make  a  failure;  but 
those  Avho  take  it  up  with  the  expectation 
of  making  money,  and  push  ahead  without 
judgment  or  a  keen  watching  over  the  deb- 
its and  credits,  will  very  likely  fail.  It  is 
like  almost  all  other  rural  industries. 
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HOnSEMlNT,   POISON   OAK,   ETC. 

Horseiiiiiit  ki"Ows  here  from  one  to  tour  feet  high, 
and  my  bees  seldom  notice  it.  They  are  mostly 
hlacks.  Did  you  ever  know  bees  to  work  on  poison- 
oak  blossoms?  It  g-rows  here  by  the  thousands,  and 
my  bees  work  on  it  in  great  numbers.  You  say 
young  queens  never  lay  in  drone-comb.  I  have  had 
several  young  qvieens  from  5  to  6  weeks  old  lay  in 
drone-comb,  right  straight  along.  They  do  this  in 
Simplicity  hives  too.  Colonies  with  young  queens 
build  drone-comb  right  along.  G.  W.  Beard. 

Milano,  Texas,  June  38, 188i. 

8o  it  seems,  friend  11,  that  even  liorsemint 
does  not  always  yield  lioney.— We  have  had 
a  good  many  reports  of  lioney  from  the  oak, 
bnt  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  before 
the  poison  oak  mentioned. — I  do  not  think 
I  said  young  qneens  never  lay  in  drone-comb, 
did  I '?  At  any  rate,  I  should  have  said, 
they  seldom  lay  in  drone-comb,  and  their  col- 
onies seldom  build  drone-comb ;  and  I  be- 
lieve this  rule  holds  true,  does  it  not? 


REPOUT  FROM   WESTERN   NEW   YORK. 

Judging  from  present  appearances,  the  bee-keep- 
ei'S  of  Western  New  York  will  harvest  the  shortest 
crop  of  honey  that  has  been  taken  in  this  locality 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Since  July  1st  we  have  had 
cold  weather,  so  that  the  flowers  did  not  secrete 
honey;  and  even  if  the  yield  had  been  good,  the 
weather  has  been  too  cold  for  bees  to  fly.  For  the 
past  five  or  six  days,  basswood  has  been  yielding  a 
very  little  honey  in  the  forenoon,  and  to-day  the 
yield  has  been  better  all  day,  so  that  we  have  some 
hopes  of  a  small  surplus  yet.  At  the  presen*  writ- 
ing our  bees  are  strong,  but  have  not  one  ounce  of 
honey  in  boxes.  G.  W.  Stanley  &  Bro. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  July  31, 18S4. 


TOO    MANY    DRONE8. 

Do  drones  evcrbecomc  so  numerous  as  to  injure 
the  progress  of  the  colony?  I  have  two  old  colonies 
that  sent  out  three  swarms  each,  and  then  filled  the 
frames  in  the  upper  story  of  the  hive  with  comb, 
but  do  not  fill  it  with  honey.  They  seem  to  work 
hard,  but  there  is  about  a  pint  of  drones  in  these 
hives.  The  bees  run  them  out  every  evening,  and 
they  pile  up  at  the  entrance,  and  go  back  at  night. 
If  at  any  time  the  upper  story  is  opened,  an  un- 
usual number  of  drones  make  their  appearance. 

Moody,  Tex.,  June  33, 18M.  R.  F.  Clark. 

Yes,  sir.""  ^Where  the  matter  is  not  at- 
tended to,  a  great  many  hives  have  so  many 
drones  that  they  eat  up  the  honey  as  fast  as 
the  bees  can  gather  it ;  and  one  great  reason 
why  we  get  so  much  more  honey  by  the 
modern  system  of  management  is  because 
we  repress  tlie  production  of  drones  by 
comb  fdn. 

THE    PERFORATED    ZINC,    AGAIN. 

Jones  bee-guard  is  received.  It  is  a  grand  success— 
for  the  drones  too,  as  it  lets  them  through  as  well  as 
the  workers.  Haven't  you  got  them  with  a  smaller 
mesh?    It  is  of  no  earthly  use.  L.  B.  Lilly. 

Sabethn,  Kansas,  July  18, 188i. 

The  above  is  the  first  report  of  dronei^  get- 
ting^through,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  drones 
varied  in  size,  as  well  as  workers.  Yes, 
friend  L.,  we  have  got  zinc  with  a  smaller 
perforation,  but  yon  will  notice  by  our  back 
numbers  that  a  good  many  complain  that 
tljis  doesn't  let  the  workers  thropgh,    >Vp 


can  furnish  drone-guards  made  of  zinc  hav- 
ing the  smaller  perforations,  just  as  well ; 
ami  although  there  is  bnt  a  hair's  breadth 
difference  in  the  width  of  the  perforations,  it 
looks  as  if  we  should  need  a  size  just  be- 
tween the  two.  

ANTS,    SULPHUR,    CHICKEN    CHOLERA,    ETC. 

Tell  Mr.  Brooks  to  sprinkle  flour  of  sulphur  where 
the  ants  arc  troublesome;  that  will  drive  them 
away.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  try  it  your- 
self. Now  I  have  given  you  a  cure  for  ants,  I  hope 
some  one  will  give  a  cure  for  chicken  cholera,  if 
there  is  any  cure  for  it.  George  Fausnight. 

Middle  Branch,  Ohio,  July  18,  1884. 

No  doubt,  friend  F.,  the  sulphur  will  an- 
swer in  your  house,  or  with  your  ants  ;  but 
I  confess,  the  number  of  remedies  brought 
forward  begins  to  make  me  a  little  skeptical. 
—Some  time  ago  the  juveniles  took  np  the 
subject  of  chicken  cholera ;  but  there  were 
so  many  remedies,  and  many  notions  (if  you 
will  excuse  me  for  saying  so)  that  1  began  to 
think  the  remedies"  were  mostly  guesses. 
The  ^\■hole  matter  seems  to  be  in  some  re- 
spects like  the  remedies  for  bee-stings.  The 
trouble  rights  itself,  usually,  sooner  or  later, 
any  way  f  and  when  the  remedy  is  tried  it. 
gets  tlie  credit,  whether  it  had  any  effect  in 
the  matter  or  not. 

A  GOOD  REPORT  FROM  THE  BLUE  RIDGE. 

I  wish  to  give  you  a  partial  report  of  this  season's 
work  in  my  apiary  of  45  colonies  of  bees.  Up  to 
date  I  have  extracted  four  barrels  of  honey;  two  of 
the  barrels  hold  4.5  gallons  apiece;  have  taken  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  of  comb  honey. 

SOURWOOD   honey. 

My  bees  are  now  bringing  in  the  sourwood  honey, 
which  is  the  most  delicious  honey  to  be  found  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  I  wish  some  liv^e  bee- 
keeper would  move  into  the  old  Tarheel  State  — I 
mean  North  Carolina,  with  about  100  stands  of  Ital- 
ians, and  let  them  gather  that  snow-white  sourwood 
honey.  There  Is  a  scope  of  country  along  the  base 
of  the  Blue  Kidge  that  1  understand  is  lined  with 
sourwood,  and  the  coves  in  the  mountains  with  linn 
and  poplar.  John  Faris. 

Town  House,  Va.,  July  18, 1884. 


GETTING    SURPLUS   HONEY    FROM   QUEENLESS    COL- 
ONIES. 

Last  year  we  bought  of  you  one  tested  queen  and 
two  of  your  dollar  queens,  all  three  Italians.  We 
were  well  satisfied  with  them.  The  dollar  queens 
were  both  pure,  and  far  surpassed  their  royal  tested 
sister.  Of  the  former,  one  is  quite  superior  — so 
much  so  that  I  am  raising  queens  only  from  her. 
For  this  purpose  I  removed  her  in  due  time  to  a 
separate  hive,  performing  the  transfer  toward 
nightfall,  that  the  uneasiness  among  her  loyal  sub- 
jects, incident  on  her  departure,  might  be  relieved 
by  sweet  slumber.  The  bereaved  colony,  therefore, 
alter  the  hours  of  repose,  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  indulge  in  much  mourning;  being  very  strong 
and  business  like,  moreover,  as  American-born  folks 
are  apt  to  be,  they  began  queen-cells  immediately, 
are  as  active  as  may  be  desired,  and  bring  in  sur- 
plus honey  as  rapidly  as  any  of  their  neighbors. 
Although  quecnless,  they  are  not  without  brood  in 
all  stages,  as  I  keep  them  constantly  replenished 
Avith  eggs.    After  tljc  removal  of  the  queen,  I  fear-. 
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ed,  lest,  in  their  haste  to  replace  her,  they  might 
build  cells  on  hatched  larvirC,  but  no  such  thing 
happened;  on  examination  I  found  all  the  cells 
were  built  on  egg-s,  and  capped  over  on  the  same 
day.  I  am  now  looking-  forward  to  the  15th  of  July, 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  cut  them  all  out,  and  place 
them  in  their  respective  hives  just  in  time  to  be 
hatched.  I  always  keep  ray  bees  voi-y  busy;  when- 
ever there  is  any  cleaninor  or  mending-  of  frames  to 
bo  done,  the  job  is  set  apart  for  late  evening,  or, 
again,  for  a  rainy  day,  not  to  lose  any  of  the  pre- 
cious moments  God  allows  them  to  bring  in  the 
honey.  A  Bee-Friend  from  Canada. 

Quebec,  July  10,  1884. 

My  friend,  your  test  is  not  quite  a  fair  one. 
If  you  kept  the  colony  supplied  with  unsealed 
brood  they  were  almost  equivalent  to  a  colo- 
ny with  a  queen.  There"  is  a  difference  in 
this  respect,  for  most  Italians  will  go  on  gatli- 
ering  honey  for  some  time  after  the  queen  is 
taken  away,  while  a  colony  of  blacks  or  even 
hybrids  would  almost  stop  business  at  the 
loss  of  their  queen.  While  i  have  known  a 
few  colonies  that  would  store  honey  rapidly 
after  their  queen  Avas  taken  away,  it  has 
with  me  been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

ADVANTAGE   OF  TIMELY  i'EEDINO. 

1  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1883  with  8  stands; 
increased  to  2i  by  natural  s-.varniing;  one  went  to 
parts  unknown.  All  the  fore  part'of  the  season  was 
wet  and  cold,  so  they  did  not  do  much  good.  I  got 
100  lbs.  extracted  and  30  lbs.  comb;  the  hitter  part  of 
the  season  was  so  dry  that  buckwheat  did  no  good. 
Had  it  not  boon  for  a  flow  of  honey  from  a  little  pod 
on  black-oak  and  black-jack,  I  should  have  lost  all  my 
bees,  as  I  was  sick  in  the  fall,  and  my  better  half 
had  not  time  to  attend  to  them  alone. 

HOW    I    AVINTERED. 

I  doubled  up  six  of  the  weakest,  giving  one  colony 
all  the  honey  of  both.  I  went  into  winter  quarters 
with  23  stands;  I  put  nine  in  a  root-house,  made  in 
a  south  hill-side;  13  I  wintered  on  summer  stands. 
I  came  out  this  spring-  with  the  loss  of  five.  Three 
were  very  weak.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  in 
those  I  wintered  outdoors.  The  ones  in  the  root- 
house,  I  commenced  to  feed  sugar  syrup  with  a 
little  honey  mixed,  as  soon  as  it  was  warm  enough 
for  them  to  tly.  By  so  doing  I  have  got  the  most  of 
them  built  up  strong,  and  they  are  booming  on 
white  and  alsike  clover.  I  have  had  four  swarms 
up  to  date;  have  extracted  over  100  lbs.  honey  from 
the  sti-ongcst  colonies.  I  am  not  quite  through; 
think  I  can  go  through  them  again  next  week. 
Nearly  all  the  bees  died  last  winter;  and  had  I  not 
fed  mine  every  warm  day,  1  should  have  lost  most 
of  them.  It  has  been  so  wet  and  cold  all  spring, 
bees  have  not  dope.as  well  as  they  ought  to. 

Now,  Brother  Root,  may  the  good  Lord  bless  you 
and  yours.  I  consider  Our  Homes  worth  five  times 
the  cost,  if  I  had  never  seen  a  bee. 

Chahles  L.  Gour.ii. 

Rock  Spring,  Mo.,  June  'I,  1884. 


WINTEIIING     WITH   THE     SPACES     BETWEEN   THE 
FUAMES     Cr.OSED. 

I  have  noticed  the  bees  in  their  own  natural  plan 
of  wintering,  where  they  fasten  their  comb  to  the 
top  and  sides  of  their  home,  and  have  thought,  in 
f!]ct  have  proved,  that  the   ;■«   in.  we  give  around 


combs  is  fraught  with  winter  danger.  A  few  open- 
ings that  the  bees  can  close  Avith  their  bodies  at 
leisure  are  useful  in  allowing-  them  to  change  their 
position  according  to  their  honey  stock;  but  further 
than  this,  all  openings  around  the  combs  arc  objec- 
tionable, on  account  of  the  too  free  circulation  of 
air,  which  extracts  heat  fromthem.  My  plan  is  to 
have  the  frames  built  full  by  reversing,  and,  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  turn  the  frames  up  endwise, 
most  honey  up,  and  place  division-boards  close 
against  them,  and  chaff  cushions  all  around  and 
over  them.  As  I  use  a  frame  that  is  reversible  in 
every  shape,  this  is  easily  done.  AV.  M.  Egan. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

I  have  often  thought  of  what  you  say, 
friend  E.,  and  in  some  respects  yoii  may  be 
right.  I  have  tried  wintering  a  strong  col- 
ony with  no  ])rot(H'lion  over  them  except 
wliat  they  received  by  iilling  the  space  be- 
tween the  coml)s  \vi  111  their  own  bodies.  The 
colony  died  from  exposure— at  hnist ,  I  thinlv 
they  did.  AVitli  abiuKhmtventilatioii  below, 
perhaps  it  would  do  to  have  the  ujiper  i)art 
of  the  hive  a  solid  box  with  the  combs  at- 
tached to  it.  I  have  jvist  been  wondering 
whether  a  small  cheap  wooden  bowl  would 
not  be  aliout  as  good  as  the  llill  device,  or 
better,  providing  there  were  plenty  of  lower 
ventilation. 

HONEY  THAT  CANDIES   IN  THE   COMIIS. 

About  a  week  ago  I  saw  in  front  of  one  of  my 
hives  on  the  alighting-board  and  on  the  ground, 
what  I  supposed  to  bo  granulated  sugar.  On  in- 
quiry, no  one  had  used  sugar  near  the  hives.  On 
opening  the  hive  I  found  some  comb  nearly  flUed 
with  the  sugar.  In  cutting  out  a  piece  the  sugar 
would  fall  ou.t  in  lumps  the  size  and  shape  of  a  cell. 
On  making  further  search  I  found  this  sugar  in 
most  of  the  hives.  Can  you  explain  it?  What  can 
be  done  with  it?    No  one  here  knows.    A.  Lower. 

Griflin,  Ga.,  July  10,  1881. 

Friend  L.,  I  can  give  no  explanation,  more 
than  to  say  we  have  a  report  from  some  lo- 
cality or  other  almost  every  year,  of  this 
kind  of  honey.  I  suppose  the  solid  substance 
is  a  sort  of  grajte  sugar  formed  by  nature, 
and  it  contracts  in  solidifying,  so  as  to  loosen 
it  enough  to  drop  otit  of  the'cells.  It  seems 
to  injure  the  sale  of  comb  honey  whenever  it 
is  found.  No  one  has  ever  yet  decided  what 
plant  it  is  that  bees  gather  it  from,  so  far  as 
I  know. 


FRIEND    I'OND  S    OPINION    OF    THE     DIFFEUENT 
HONEY-KNIVES. 

The  Bingham  knife  was  received  all  right,  and 
proves  to  be  just  the  thing.  I  have  two  Novice 
honey-knives,  but  they  are  rather  slender  for  un- 
capping—at  least,  I  find  them  so;  but  for  general 
purposes  otherwise  they  are  just  the  thing.  I  got 
one  of  your  10-cent  troAvols,  but  the  steel  in  that  did 
not  prove  first  rate,  and  it  did  not  grind  well,  so  I 
gave  it  up.  1  have  used  the  Bingham,  and  nothing 
could  work  better.  Joseph  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Foxboro,  Masg.,  June  3.T,  1884. 

Very  likely  the;  cheap  trowels  are  not  very 
finely  tempered,  i'or  the  price  is  too  low. 
Many  of  the  friends,  however,  find  them  to 
answer  a  very  good  purpose ;  and  if  they 
should  be  discarded  as  a  honey-knife,  they 
are  worth  the  cost  to  use  in  tjie  garden. 
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ITALIANS  AND  RED  CLOVER. 

I  have  heard  the  assertion  made,  that  Italian 
bees  could  not  or  would  not  work  on  red  clover.  I 
should  like  to  have  all  unbelievers  here  to-day,  or 
any  other  day,  to  witness  my  yellow  pets  g-athering- 
honey  from  the  red  cups.  I  have  a  patch  of  four 
acres  in  white  and  red  clover  mixed,  and  the  bees 
seem  to  be  just  as  busy  g-athering-  from  the  red  as 
they  are  from  the  white. 

In '  our  market  we  get  from  20  to  2.5  cts.  per  lb.  for 
comb  honey  and  don't  get  enoug-h  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. Is  It  anj"^  wonder  that  an  old  man  like  me 
should  begin  to  stick  up  his  ears  and  care  for  bees? 
I  always  loved  the  bees;  and  even  when  a  little  boy, 
45  years  ago,  I  did  not  like  to  see  father  smother 
them  to  get  their  honey.  To  be  sure,  I  liked  the 
honey.  M.  Fickel. 

Helton,  Kansas,  June  2,5,  1884. 

MORE    ABOUT    KEEPING    AWAY    ANTS. 

I  would  say,  for  the  benefit  of  friend  J.  M.  Brooks, 
page  457,  In  particular,  and  the  bcc-fraternity  in 
g-eneral,  that,  in  putting  common  salt  around  hon- 
ey-boxes and  sugar-barrels,  I  have  never  been 
troubled  with  ants.  Salt,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
is  g:enerally  damp,  and  they  will  not  crawl  over  it. 
I  have  put  boxes  filled  Avith  comb  honey  on  the 
floor,  and  put  salt  around  them,  and  have  never 
found  an  ant  on  the  combs;  and  I  find  by  experi- 
ence that  chalk  marks  around  jars  and  boxes  will 
generally  keej)  them  out.  They  do  not  like  to  crawl 
over  chalk  any  better  than  they  do  salt.  These 
may  not  be  infallible,  but  I  have  always  experi- 
enced the  best  results  from  them. 

HONEY   FROM  RED   CLOVElf,   AGAIN. 

Bees  have  had  quite  a  boom  on  red  clover  here  this 
season.  In  the  same  field  where  white  and  red  clo- 
ver are  mixed,  the  most  of  the  Italians  left  the 
white  and  were  found  on  the  red  clover.  I  saw  no 
black  bees  on  the  red,  but  plenty  on  the  white.  A 
friend  slung-  about  18  or  20  lbs.  of  the  red-clover 
honey  out,which  tastes  sweeter  and  pleasanter  than 
the  white-clover  honey.  We  know  it  was  the  red- 
clover  honey,  because  he  had  slung  the  honey  out 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  boom,  and  threw  it  out 
the  third  or  fourth  day  in  the  height  of  the  boom. 

Ripley,  O.,  July  8,  1884.  G.  W.  Fokman. 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  friends,  that  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ants,  and  that,  wliile  some  will 
stop  at  a  pinch  of  salt  or  a  chalk  mark,  there 
are  others  that  have  no  regard  for  such  hin- 
drances V 


HARVESTING   BUCKWHEAT;    WHO   CAN   TELL   US  THE 
BEST  \fAY  TO  DO  IT? 

Please  give  in  Gi-eanings  the  best  method  of  har- 
vesting and  thrashing-  buckwheat. 

Spring  Station,  Ky.,  July  17,  1884.      L.  G.  Lucas. 

Friend  L.,  I  have  had  but  comparatively 
little  experience  in  this  matter.  However,  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  know  about  it,  and 
doubtless  some  of  those  Avho  raise  buckwheat 
largely  will  correct  me  where  I  am  wrong, 
and  add  what  I  omit.  We  cut  the  buck- 
wheat with  a  reaper,  and  after  it  has  lain  a 
little  while,  so  as  to  cure  partly,  we  twist  it 
up  into  a  little  cock,  say  about  enough  for  a 
good  forkful.  To  prevent  it  being  scattered 
around,  it  is  wisped  together  so  as  to  stand 
wind  or  rain.  When  it  is  dry  enough  to 
thrash  out  nicely  we  draw  it  directly  to  the 
machine.    As  it  is  great   stutf   to    collect 


dampness  and  mold,  it  ought  never  to  be 
stacked  or  stored  away  on  mows.  After  the 
seed  is  thraslied,  be  careful  or  it  will  mold. 
Have  it  spread  out  on  the  lloor  where  it  can 
be  raked  over  occasionally  until  thoroughly 
dry ;  and  even  then,  unless  it  is  watched 
it  is  lial>le  to  collect  dampness.  It  may 
be  well  to  say.  that  now  is  about  the 
time  to  sow  buckwheat  in  many  localities. 
In  1882  we  got  a  tine  crop,  sowed  the  loth  of 
August ;  but  the  frost  injured  the  seed 
somewhat.  The  last  of  July  or  iirst  of  Aug- 
ust is  perhaps  the  better  time. 


where  did  the  honey  come  from? 

I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago,  asking-  if  you  could 
tell  me  from  what  probable  source  my  bees  were 
gathering  honey.  Thie  morning  early  I  noticed 
them  carrying-  pollen,  and  they  were  carrying  some 
bright  red  pollen,  some  light  yellow,  and  some  dull 
green,  while  many  of  them  had  no  pollen  at  all. 
Can  you  tell  from  the  pollen,  from  what  source  they 
were  gathering  honey?  C.  W.  Costello. 

Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Me.,  July  13, 1884. 

I  confess,  friend  C,  it  is  rather  a  conun- 
drum. If  the  pollen  Avere  all  of  one  uniform 
color,  we  might  try  to  decide;  but  from 
what  you  say,  it  looks  as  if  they  got  honey 
from  about  torn-  different  sources.  Perhaps 
every  thing  is  just  right  for  the  secretion  of 
honey,  and  therefore  bees  tind  honey  on  al- 
most every  thing,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 


DO  BEES  VARY  IN   SIZE,   AGAIN? 

In  your  reply  to  J.  W.  Martin,  of  Greenwood,  Va., 
in  your  Notes  and  Queries,  in  July  Gleanings,  you 
say  that  bees  are  larger  where  fdn.  is  used,  than 
those  built  naturally.  I  do  not  understand  how  that 
can  be,  as  fdn.  is  5  cells  to  an  inch  (except  yours), 
whei-eas  my  bees  (and  I  suppose  all  bees  arc  alike  in 
cell-making-)  will  make  14  cells  to  3  inches,  if  they 
make  perfect  cells.  Now,  wouldn't  the  fdn.  tend  to 
diminish  the  size  of  the  bees,  instead  of  eularging- 
them?  1  buy  mj'  fdn.  of  you  because  you  have  cells 
a  little  larger,  14 '2  to  3  inches.  What  is  the  reason 
that  the  fdn.  is  not  made  just  right?  Is  it  because 
they  draw  it  into  drone-cells?  My  bees  made  some 
that  I  bought  of  you,  into  di-one-cells. 

J.  L.  Hyde. 

Pomfrct  Landing,  Conn.,  July  11, 1884. 

Friend  11.,  this  is  an  old  subject  that  has 
been  gone  over  pretty  thoroughly.  If  we 
make  "fdn.  with  the  cells  too  small— that  is, 
too  closely  together,  the  bees  become  both- 
ered, as  it  were,  and  occasionally  make  a 
false  (^ell,  in  order  to  give  the  requisite  room. 
Our  Iirst  expcrimenls  were  with  cells  4^  to 
the  inch,  and  tht^se  did  very  well  generally, 
Imt  sometimes  tliey  would  be  converted  into 
drone-comb,  and  a  lot  of  drones  were  raised. 
Then  we  tried  exactly  live  to  the  inch  ;  and 
after  a  great  many  reports  it  was  decided  a 
little  too  small ;  ard  as  the  size  of  cells  we 
make  now  scmus  to  be  just  about  tlie  thing, 
we  have  thought  it  best  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  There  are  several  mills  now  in  use 
that  make  ii  to  tlie  inch,  and  v,e  have  a  few 
people  who  say  they  prefer  them.  We  have 
sometimes  thought  the  bees  from  this  fdn. 
were  a  little  larger,  but  tinally  decided  that 
cells  a  little  large  made  no  difference  with 
the  size  of  the  bees,  although  cells  a  littletoo 
small  do  certainly  produce  small  bees. 
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PERFORATED    ZINC    HONEY-BOARDS. 

My  Italian  bees  work  nicely  through  the  zinc 
honey-boards.  The  queen  has  never  passed  into 
the  second  stories.  I  would  not  be  without  the  zinc 
boards  for  any  thing.  Place  a  frame  of  brood  in 
the  center  of  the  upper  story  if  the  bees  are  back- 
ward about  working-  there. 

INTRODUCING  GOOD  QUEENS  TO  SMALL  NUCLEI. 

I  have  lost  two  prolitic  queens  by  removing  them 
from  full  colonies  to  two-frume  nuclei.  They  be- 
came disgusted,  and  "  walked  out,"  leaving  the  lit- 
tle colonies  to  "paddle  their  own  canoes."  Put 
them  in  with  four  to  six  frames,  and  I  think  they 
would  remain.  W.  E.  H.  Searcy. 

Griffin,  Ga.,  July  16,  1884. 

Friend  S.,  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  tell  lis 
the  size  of  perforated  zinc  you  use  —  proba- 
bly, however,  the  large  perforations.  —  I 
know  it  is  not  good  policy  to  introduce  very 
prolific  queens  to  small  nuclei,  for  they  will 
get  the  combs  filled  with  eggs,  and  then 
leave  the  hive,  as  you  say.  1  once  had  a 
large  beautiful  yellow  queen  reared  in  a 
small  nucleus,  but  she  would  not  lay  an  egg. 
After  w  aitlng  several  weeks  I  thought  that 
I  would,  before  destroying  her,  try  her  in  a 
full  colony.  8he  commenced  laying  at  once, 
and  proved  to  be  a  good  queen. 


TOO    iMANY    BEES. 

1  wish  to  put  a  case  to  you,  on  which,  if  you  have 
opportunity,  you  may  give  me  your  opinion.  I  have 
now  73  stocks.  I  am  in  a  poor  country  for  bee  for- 
age, and,  if  I  started  ne.xt  season  with,  say,  30  or  40 
stocks,  that  is  about  as  large  a  number  as  in  an  or- 
dinary season  could  be  handled  profitably.  I  can 
not  find  sale  for  my  surplus  stocks.  You  say  it  is 
barbarous  to  brimstone  them.  What  else  can  I  do 
with  them?  J.  K.  Edwards. 

Anacostia,  D.  C,  July  24,  1884. 

Friend  E.,  it  seems  to  me  you  can  certain- 
ly find  sale  for  the  bees  at  some  price,  either 
in  your  immediate  neighborhood  or  by  ad- 
vertising. If  you  have  made  a  success  of 
bee  culture  there  must  surely  be  more  or 
less  who  are  thinking  of  taking  up  the  busi- 
ness, and  who  would  like  to  get  a  colony  or 
two  for  a  start.  I  think  I  should  advertise 
in  the  local  papers.  If  you  are  prepared  to 
furnish  text-books  on  bee  culture  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  want  to  learn,  this  will 
pave  the  way.  It  seems  to  me  there  can 
hardly  be  a  place  in  our  land  where  bees  can 
not  be  sold  to  better  advantage  than  to  de- 
stroy them.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
who  see  this  notice  will  be  willing  to  take 
them  off  your  hands. 

TAKING    THE    LITTLE    BEES    FOR    AN    EXAMPLE. 

My  bees  are  in  the  old-fashioned  hives,  4  boards 
nailed  together,  and  sticks  across,  but  they  are 
working  finely,  and  filling  up  vei-y  fast.  If  they 
live  over  winter  I  am  going  to  get  the  Simplicity 
hive,  and  transfer  them.  I  am  taking  quite  an  in- 
terest in  bees,  and  love  to  sit  and  watch  the  little 
fellows  come  in  so  heavily  laden,  and  often  think  if 
we  worked  as  hard  for  our  heavenly  Master  as  they 
work,  how  much  better  would  this  world  be.  If  my 
bees  do  not  live  over,  I  am  going  to  send  to  you  in 
the  spring  and  get  a  start,  as  I  am  bound  to  havo 
bees.  Geo.  W.  Legg. 

Latham,  Ohio,  July  16, 1884. 


TWO  SWARMS  IN  ONE  DAY  FROM  THE  SAME  COLONY. 

In  the  spring  I  had  4  colonies  of  bees;  now  I  have 
8,  besides  one  I  sold,  and  I  have  taken  about  130  lbs. 
of  honey.  I  had  one  colony  that  sent  out  a  first 
swarm  in  the  morning;  they  settled,  and  I  hived 
them,  and  that  evening  they  sent  another  swarm; 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  first  swarm  had  no  queen. 
I  gave  them  a  queen-cell  contaiijing  a  young  queen, 
and  they  went  right  to  work. 

Michael  U.  Harbold. 

Underwood,  Ind.,  July  33,  1884. 

Friend  II.,  there  are  two  very  singular 
things  in  the  above.  One  is,  that  a  swarm 
should  go  out  without  a  queen;  and  the 
other  is,  that  they  should  send  out  two 
swarms  in  one  day.  I  presume  likely  you 
hived  the  swarm  with  a  frame  of  brood,  and 
this,  caused  them  to  stay,  and  very  likely 
you  hived  them  so  quickly  that  they  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  go  back  as  they  would  have 
done  when  they  discovered  the  old  queen 
was  not  with  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  a  large  part  of  them  did  go 
back,  and  these  made  enough  to  try  it  again, 
and  this  last  time  they  succeeded  'in  taking 
the  old  queen  along  with  them. 


QUEENS     CROSSING     THE     OCEAN     BY     MAIL;     MORE 

SUCCESS. 

In  your  reply  to  one  of  your  correspondents  in  the 
issue  for  July  15,  you  asked  if  any  others  have  re- 
ceived queens  from  Frank  Benton,  Germany,  by 
mail,  in  good  order.  I  also  have  received  one  by 
mail  in  as  good  condition,  apparently,  as  those  from 
Ohio  or  Michigan.  She  was  mailed  at  Munich,  July 
3d,  arrived  here  July  17.  There  were  6  bees  dead 
and  15  alive,  besides  the  queen,  all  flue  and  lively; 
the  sugar  candy  about  half  consumed.  The  re- 
maining candy  in  one  side  of  the  cage  was  in  good 
condition.  The  cage  was  all  wood,  and  no  provision 
for  water.  C.  L.  Brooks. 

Deansville,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1884. 


QUEENS  ACROSS  THE  OCEAN,  AGAIN. 

In  Gleanings  of  the  15th,  I  see  F.  W.  Burgess  re- 
ceived a  queen  from  Benton  by  mail.  You  ask, 
"Has  any  one  else  been  equally  successful?"  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  so  report.  I  received  in  one 
cage  two  queens  that  were  shipped  July  3,  arriving 
here  on  the  17th  as  lively  as  crickets,  not  a  dead  bee. 
Another  one  came  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  post- 
marked Munich,  Ger.,  July  7.  This  one  had  two 
dead  bees  only.  The  cages  are  very  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  the  most  remai-kable  part  of  it  was, 
not  a  drop  of  water  in  their  cages,  showing  conclu- 
sively that  water  is  not  necessarj'  in  slu'pping 
queens,  provided  the  candy  is  in  proper  condition. 

Coatesville,  Pa.,  July  35, 1884.       Geo.  H.  Reess. 

Friend  R.,  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
your  success.  If  you  will  mail  me  one  of 
those  cages  I  will" have  an  engraving  made 
of  it.  It  is  cei-taiidy  a  matter  for  which  we 
may  well  l»e  thankful,  that  it  is  now  fully 
demonstrated  theic  is  no  need  of  water  in  \\ 
cage,  even  for  long  distances.  If  they  go 
across  the  ocean  they  will  go  anywhere  else. 
It  seems  to  me  we  'might  almost  give  three 
cheers  for  the  success  of  this  thing  we  have 
been  so  long  anxious  about. 


BASSWOOD  A  FAILURE. 

Bees  were  doing  finely  here  before  the  first  of 
July;  but  about  that  time  the  drought  began  totake 
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effect,  drying-  up  the  white  clover,  and,  when  bass- 
wood-blossoms  opened,  the  atmospheric  conditions 
were  as  follows:  Nig-hts  vei-y  cool;  high  wind  from 
the  north  and  noi-th-east  during  the  day.  What 
would  you  think  of  the  honey  prospects,  with  your 
bees  employing  the  gi-eater  part  of  their  time  in 
killing  off  drones,  and  trying  to  rob,  right  in  the 
midst  of  basswood-bloom?  S.  P.  Yoder. 

East  Lewistown,  O.,  July  31,  l»>'i. 

WHAT    SHALL,    WE    PLANT    FOR    HONEY  V 

-  What  plants  are  the  best  honey-producers,  which 
the  best  pollen?    Do  corn-tassels  contain  any  honey? 
Does  any  blossom  contain  both  pollen  and  honey? 
Eddyville,  Iowa,  July  24, 1884.       F.  W.  Schafer. 

See  Remindery  in  this  number.— Sweet 
corn  seems  to  produce  about  as  much  pollen 
as  any  plant  we  know  of,  and  we  are  plant- 
ing some  now  for  that  very  purpose.  If  the 
frost  holds  oft",  we  shall  probably  get  some 
roasting-ears.  If  it  does  not,  we  shall  have 
pollen  for  the  bees,  and  fodder  for  the  stock. 
—Most  plants  that  yield  honey  also  yield 
pollen.  

THE     USE     OF    SLANO    WOIiDS. 

I  like  your  article  on  "slang"  in  your  issue  of 
July  15.  While  none  more  thoroughly  detest  the 
use  of  slang  and  questionable  language  than  my- 
self, there  is  no  good  in  being  "too  utterly  utter." 
Many  apt  quotations  become  slangy  when  used  too 
frequently,  or  wrongly  applied.  "  As  a  man  think- 
eth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he,"  and  T  conceive  that  purity 
of  language  depends  as  much  upon  the  listener  as 
upon  the  speaker.  All  language  should  be  pure, 
and  would  be,  were  it  not  used  to  express  impure 
thoughts.  Sporting  men  and  women,  many  of 
whom  pride  themselves  on  the  use  of  choice  lan- 
guage, are  continually  prostituting  the  very  purest; 
but  are  we  all  to  be  presumed  to  be  up  or  down 
with  their  times,  when  such  may  adopt  oi/r  modes 
of  expression?    I  trust  not.  J.  H.  W. 

Malvern,  Ta.,  July,  1884. 


HOW   TO   GET  BEES   OUT   OF  THE  BOXES. 

Probably  the  following  plan  will  meet  the  wants 
of  W.  D.  Gause,  on  page  477  of  Gleanings.  The 
plan  usually  practised  by  bee-men  in  this  section, 
who  use  nothing  but  boxes,  holding  18  or  30  lbs.  of 
honey,  on  top  of  the  gum  or  box  hive,  with  2  or  3 
(usually)  inch  holes  for  bee  entrances  through  top 
of  hive  into  the  box,  is  to  take  oft'  these  boxes  when 
filled  and  carry  them  into  a  dark  room  and  set 
them  in  there,  letting  them  remain  until  the  bees 
voluntarily  come  out  and  go  back  to  the  hive,  which, 
it  appears,  they  always  do  during  the  day,  if  there 
is  a  small  light-hole  to  some  part  of  the  room 
through  which  they  can  pass  out.  Generally,  our 
box-hive  bee-keepers  know  nothing  of  bee-smokers. 

BEE-KEEPING    ON    THE    OLD    PLAN. 

There  is  a  bee-keeper  (a  lady  and  her  son)  in  Pan- 
der Co.,  N.  C,  who  has  300  stands  of  black  bees,  in 
black  gum  and  cypress  gum  hives— sections  of  the 
hollow  of  these  trees  cleared  out  and  head  put  on. 
They  usually  bi-imstone  from  50  to  125  gums  each 
year,  and  squeeze  out  the  honey  by  hand,  for  which 
they  get  from  60  c.  to  $1.00  a  gallon.  This  family 
has  kept  bees  for  the  last  15  years  in  this  manner, 
at  the  same  place;  they  are  immediately  on  the  edge 
of  Cape  Fear  River  swamp,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  A.  L.  Savinson. 

Goldsboro,  N,  C,  July  26, 1884. 


^EP0R3Fg  ENC0n^^6iN6. 


AN  ENCOURAGING  REPORT    FROM    CALIFORNIA. 

UR  apiaiy  of  100  swarms  has  been  increased  to 
170;  doubled  up  the  new  swarms  till 
the  hives  were  full  of  bees,  consequently 
we  are  getting  some  honey.  They  have 
exti-acted  over  3000  lbs.,  and  expect  as 
much  more  at  least.  It  is  just  lovely  honey.  It  is 
very  white,  and  tastes  like  white  sugar. 

Kind  wishes  to  you  and  family,  and  a  kiss  for 
that  blessed  baby,  right-on  his  juicy  little  mouth. 
God  bless  the  babies !  Katie  Hi lton. 

Los  Alamos,  Cal.,  July,  1884. 

the   nORSE.MINT   OF  TEXAS   FOR   1884. 

We  have  the  llnest  crop  of  horsemint  I  oversaw 
before.  Our  bees  are  booming.  I  have  put  on  the 
third  box  on  some  of  my  stands. 

Arlington,  Texas,  June  30, 1884.  J.  P.  Rose. 

Bees  are  booming.  We  have  not  had  such  a  sea- 
son since  this  branch  of  industry  was  developed  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  I  have  about  200  stands 
of  bees,  and  have  taken  8000  lbs.  of  the  finest  honey 
J  ever  saw.  P.  R.  Crist. 

Lompoc,  Cal.,  June  12,  1884. 


1450  LBS.    extracted    AND    105    LBS.    COMB    IIOENV, 
FROM    —  COLONIES. 

It  has  been  a  good  season  for  honey  this  year.  I 
have  taken  14.50  lbs.  extracted,  and  105  lbs.  comb,  all 
white,  since  the  13th  of  last  month,  and  still  it 
comes.  I  will  give  full  report  when  season  closes. 
One  swarm  has  given  100  lbs.  C.  W.  Phelps. 

Tioga  Center,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1SS4. 

And  you  don't  tell  us  how  many  swarms 
you  had  either. 

AN     ENCOURAOIN(J     REPORT    FltOM     A    SMALL    BEE- 
KEEPER. 

I  son fl  you  my  report  for  this  summer:  I  com- 
menced with  3  stands— one  of  Italians  and  2  blacks. 
There  was  not  more  than  1  lb.  of  them  all  together. 
Now  I  have  5  strong  stands,  all  Italians.  I  raised 
queens  myself,  except  one  that  a  friend  gave  me. 
The  honey-flow  was  cut  short  here  by  the  dry 
weather.  There  were  the  greatest  honey-dews  here 
that  have  been  known  for  years.  I  am  going  to 
build  my  bees  up,  and  have  them  strongfor  another 
season.  F.  P.  S.mith. 

Greenwood,  W.  Va.,  July  24,  1884. 


REPORT  GOOD  AND  BAD. 

Bees  are  doing  very  well  so  far  this  season.  I  had 
eight  strong  swarms  in  the  fall ;  lost  four  of  them ; 
all  had  plenty  of  honey,  so  they  were  not  starved  to 
death.  1  fed  those  that  pulled  through,  and  have 
been  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble.  First  swarm 
came  out  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  on  the  30th  they 
had  built  8  frames  of  brood  and  30  lbs.  of  beautiful 
white-clover  honey  in  the  upper  story.  Two  others 
are  doing  equally  well.  Rejiort  now  stands  just  like 
this:  8— 4— 11,  and  one  swarm  went  oft'  to  make  a 
call  somewhere,  and  forgot  to  come  back. 

George  R.  Humberstone. 

East  Toledo,  Ohio^ 

cheap  honey  in   CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  plenty  of  honey,  but  small  demand,  and 
offers  of  only  from  4  to  6  cts.  per  lb.  The  cans  and 
cases  and  hired  help  take  money  down  so  we  are 
short  just  now.    We  had  100  swarms,  spring  count, 
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170  now,  and  6  tons  of  honey  as  the  season's  work. 
We  shall  be  apt  to  have  a  little  more  of  inferior 
honey,  but  that  is  not  counted  generally.  To  show 
what  two  men  can  do,  I  must  tell  you  of  the  amount 
Mr.  Hilton  and  the  hired  man  did  the  IVth  of  May. 
They  commenced  extracting-  at  1.30  p.  m.,  and  ex- 
tracted 850  lbs.,  and  quit  at  6.30  p.  M.  1  think  that 
was  lively  work;  KiO  is  the  usual  afternoon's  work. 
Los  Alamos,  Cal.,  July  1,  1.SS4.         Mhs.  Hi lton. 

430  I.BS.  PER   COLONY   FOR  TEXAS. 

I  have  at  present  430  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony,  with 
1000  or  1200  more  ready  to  come.  I  have  extracted 
from  supers  only.  My  lower  stories  are  too  much 
crowded  with  honey  and  pollen  for  the  usual  mid- 
summer breeding-,  but  1  shall  leave  them  as  they 
are,  as  I  am  satisfied  with  my  yield,  and  shall  very 
likely  get  a  ton  or  two  more,  anyhow.  I  will,  if  you 
wish,  g-ive  a  full  report  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
1  am  only  an  amateiu-.  V.  A.  \V heeler. 

Selma,  Texas,  .July  13,  1884. 

Why,  friend  W.,  this  is  truly  wonderful ; 
l)ut  you  have  ue^'lerted  to  tell  iis  how  nian> 
coloiiies  you  have.  If  you  have  only  three 
or  tour,  and  they  are  extra  <'-ood  ones,  it  is 
not  so  extraordinary  ;  l)ut  if  you  have  an  api- 
ary of  forty  or  lifty,"  it  is  one  of  the  best  re- 
ports ever  made.  Why  not  always  give  your 
iuiinl)er,  as  friend  V.  C.  Miller  has  so  vehe- 
mently re(iuestedy 


\IeWEf5  MB  QaERIE^. 


PUN  AND  HARD  WORK  BOTH  TOGETHER. 

\M  in  just  the  condition  that  friend  Hutchinson, 

fj-    of  the  Banner  A])iary,  is,  only  a  little  more  so, 
i     as  I  have  no  hurt  brother  lor  company;  but  it 
is  lots  of  fun,  even  if  I  do  have  tog-ctupat3 
o'clock  in  the  morning-,  and  work  until  nine  at 
night,  without  any  iioonii'g-;  but  it  will  be  over  in 
ten  or  fifteen  dajs,  and  then  we  can   have  time  to 
look  around  and  figure  the  results. 
Sodus,  Mich.,  July  0,  1884.  W.\i.  L.  KlNO. 


Poor  season  here  for  honey.  Dry  weather;  only 
about  1000  lbs.  from  33;  increase  34.  I  extracted, 
the  latter  part  of  June,  300  lbs.  of  the  genuine 
honeydcw  honey— dark,  but  very  thick  and  g-ood. 

Creighton,  O.,  July  17, 1884.  A.  H.  Duff. 


REMEDY  FOR  ANTS. 

Five  cents'  worth  of  tartar-emetic  in  a  sauce-plate 
wet  with  sweetened  water,  put  in  their  way,  and  left 
for  the  summer.  W.  P.  Irish. 

Norton  Center,  O.,  July  14,  1884. 


ONE     PECK     INSTEAD     OF  THREE     PECKS     OF    BUCK- 
WHEAT  TO  THE  ACRE. 

I  have  ten  acres  of  buckwheat  or  more  sown  with 
ten  pecks  of  seed,  which  I  think  will  beat  your  al- 
lowance of  three  pecks  to  the  acre  for  buckwheat 
or  honey,  if  the  frost  don't  g-et  it  too  soon. 

Olidden,  Iowa,  July  20, 1884.  David  Eppert. 


BEES  IN   china. 

Last  January  I  saw  in  Singapore,  upon  a  tree  in 
the  hotel  yard,  a  large  colony  of  bees.  They  had  no 
hive  nor  covering;  had  been  there  several  months. 
Like  the  other  natives,  they  did  very  little  work. 
They  wore  high  up  on  a  large  limb,  and  no  comb 
was  to  be  seen.  I  was  reminded  that  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  industry.  H.  D.  Stiles. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  July  13, 1884. 


ants,  once  more. 

I  see  that  J.  M.  Brooks  wants  to  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  little  pests,  red  ants.  Please  tell  him  to 
scatter  tansy  around  on  the  floor  and  shelves  of  his 
honey-room  quite  freely.  I  think  this  will  give  him 
satisfaction.  So  far  it  gave  us  good  satisfaction  in 
the  cellar  and  cupboards  when  infested  with  the 
little  pests.  I  have  not  been  troubled  at  all  in  my 
honey-room  so  far.  A.  F.  Yodek. 

Goshen,  Ind.,  July  23,  1884. 

bee-stinos  and  ants. 

1  think  Mrs.  Hayhurst  gets  it  about  right,  when 
she  says  cold  water  in  preference  to  whisky  for  bee- 
stings. The  only  thing  I  do  is  to  have  a  pan  of  cold 
water  ready  when  I  go  amongst  the  bees;  and  if 
any  chance  to  sting  nie,  I  just  put  cold  water  on, 
and  the  pain  is  gone  immediately.  If  Mr.  E.  D. 
Howell  will  strew  tansy  around  the  floor  of  his  hon- 
ey-room it  will  rid  out  the  ants,  or  around  the  bee- 
hives either.  Geo.-  VV.  Putnam. 

Holland,  Iowa,  July  7,  1884. 

PLENTY  OF  WORK  .\T   GOOD  WAGES. 

I  am  ^■ery  busy  making  bee-hives,  and  transfer- 
ring for  my  neighbors.  I  made  *9.7.5  in  three  days, 
making-  hives  and  transferring.  F.  P.  S.mith. 

Greenwood,  W.  Va.,  May  19, 1884. 

[Friend  S.,  when  you  become  expert  in  the  busi- 
ness, so  you  can  do  a  job  of  transferring  quickly 
and  nicely,  and  keep  in  stock  good  accurate  hives 
to  receive  the  transferred  bees,  you  will  find  you 
will  always  have  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  good 
pay.]  

about    the     E.KTRACTED    honey    that    WOULDN'T 
SELL. 

As  for  the  honey,  I  have  none.  I  sold  all  I  had, 
and  could  have  sold  as  much  more  of  just  that  kind 
of  honey  here  at  home;  and  when  I  got  my  extract- 
or I  was  told  that  I  could  not  sell  extracted  honey 
here— that  they  would  not  buy  it;  but  I  carried  a 
sample  up  town  to  show;  and  as  quick  as  they  saw 
it  the.y  all  wanted  some  of  it.  I  sold  out  at  20  cents 
per  11).  We  had  only  about  three  weeks  of  a  good 
flow  of  honey,  and  that  was  the  last  of  May  and  the 
first  of  June.    Bees  are  doing  well. 

E.  Urudgington. 

Breckenridge,  Texas,  July  24,  1884. 


borax  for  ants. 

If  Mr.  Brooks  will  scatter  borax  on  his  honey- 
table,  I  think  it  will  keep  the  ants  away.  While  in 
the  tropics  the  ants  were  a  great  pest,  and  I  found 
it  the  best  remedy,  either  in  lumps  or  pulverized. 
The  pans  of  water  in  which  he  puts  the  legs  of  the 
table  will  have  to  be  removed  often,  as  they  will 
not  prevent  ants  getting  on  it.  A.  A.  T. 

Lewistown,  Pa.,  July  15,  1884. 

[You  will  notice,  friend  T.,  that  the  same  thing  is 
given  in  the  ABC  book.  \Vhere  they  get  into 
houses  and  around  tables,  however,  we  have  not 
found  it  to  work  so  well,  for  the  borax  needs  to  be 
wet  by  the  rain  to  make  it  oflensive  to  them.l 


In  using  the  Simplicity  hives  with  seven  brood- 
frames  and  two  wide  ones  for  sections,  how  do  you 
numage  about  these  last  ones!  Are  seven  brood- 
frames  enough  to  rear  l)rood  and  store  honey  for 
winter,  and  do  you  lea\e  the  wide  frames  in  the 
whole  year?  Gustave  Gross. 

Greenville,  III.,  June  17, 1884. 

[Friend  G.,  1  think  seven  frames  are  a  great  plen- 
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ty,  both  for  brood,  and,  after  the  honey-season  is 
past,  to  contain  winter  stores  ;  in  fact,  I  would 
much  rather  have  them  in  seven  frames  than  in  a 
greater  number.  When  we  are  working-  for  comb 
honey,  the  space  of  the  other  three  frames  is  occu- 
pied by  two  wide  frames  holding:  sections  —  one  in 
each  side.  In  the  winter  time  a  chaff  division-board 
takes  the  place  of  these  two  wide  frames.  The 
wide  frames  with  sections  are  never  left  in  the 
hives  when  the  bees  are  not  gathering-  honey,  be- 
cause both  sections  and  combs  would  become  dark 
and  unsightly.] 


^EMI^DE^Y. 


TNa  great  many  localities  the  honey  sea- 
M  son  is  about  over,  and  iieiliai)S  many  of 
M  the  friends  have  had  experience  in  rob- 
"^  bing.  Look  out  for  it.  If  you  do  any 
more  dividing,  work  carefully,  keep 
the  entrances  small,  and  division-boards  up 
to  one  side  of  the  brood. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

It  is  a  good  time  now  to  sow  buckwheat. 
Although  many  farmers  have  a  prejudice 
against  making  the  ground  rich,  my  experi- 
ence has  been  that  it  pays  to  prepare  it  as 
well  as  for  any  other  crop.  It  grows  quickly, 
and  must  have  a  large  amount  of  food. 
Neighbor  IL  suggests  that  clay  soils  will 
bear  manuring  and  phosphate,  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  a  sandy  soil.  It  is  pretty  generally 
a  safe  investment,  for  the  grain  is  worth  all 
expenses,  even  if  you  don't  get  a  crop  of 
honey. 

SEVEX-TOP  TURNir. 

It  will  do  now,  also,  to  sow  seven-top  tur- 
nip ;  but  unless  you  have  good  deep  i-ichsoil, 
it  will  be  labor  thrown  away.  As  it  is  so 
liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  roots  in  win- 
ter, an  underdrained  soil  is  better.  Of 
course,  a  sandy  subsoil  will  be  pretty  much 
the  same  thing.  The  only  drawback  in  sow- 
ing it  so  early  in  our  locality  is  the  black 
flea.  It  is  a  great  pest  with  tis,  especially 
during  dry  seasons.  Of  course,  the  seven- 
top  turnip  does  not  give  any  bloom  until 
next  spring.  Besides  the  honey  it  yields, 
it  is  excellent  for  greens  if  its  groAvth  is  rank ; 
and  if  you  do  not  care  for  the  seed,  you 
can  turn  it  under  after  blossoming,  and 
it  puts  the  gromid  in  excellent  condition  for 
corn  or  other  crops. 

SUM3IEK   OK   AVINTEK   RAPE. 

Both  of  these  ordinarily  pay  for  seed,  even 
if  we  care  nothing  for  the  licniey  :  therefore 
they  are  a  jn-etty  safe  investment.  Piape  will 
blossom  yet  this  fall,  if  sown  now  or  even 
later.  The  winter  rape  is  so  much  like  the 
seven-top  turnip,  that  I  am  at  present  un- 
able to  point  out  the  difference. 

ALSIKE   AND    WHITE    CLOVER 

May  also  be  sown  now,  but  they  are  usually 
sown  in  the  spring,  I  believe ;  in  fact,  I 
should  be  glad  of  reports  from  fall  sowing. 

SWEET    CLOVER. 

This  can  also  be  sown  in  the  fall ;  and  if  it 
gets  a  good  start  it  will  make  a  heavy  bloom 
next  season. 

As  sweet  clover  is  raised  for  honev,  and 


nothing  else,  I  am  still  a  little  backward 
about  advising  sowing  it,  unless  it  should  be 
a  small  patch,  for  experiment. 

BORAGE. 

Borage  may  be  sown  so  as  to  produce 
bloom  this  fall;  but  as  it  furnishes  nothing 
of  any  value  except  honey,  I  would  not  rec- 
ommend much  of  it.  Of  course,  the  seed  is 
worth  something,  although  there  is  but  lit- 
tle demand  for  it.  As  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
gather,  the  seed  is  worth  about  7-5  cents  per 
pound. 

QUEEX-REARING    IN   THE    FALL    AND    SLIM- 
MER MONTHS. 

Where  bee-keepers  get  no  more  honey, 
quite  a  little  income  may  be  obtained  from 
queen-rearing,  providing  you  have  a  market 
for  them.  A\  here  one  has  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  promptness,  and-  for  nice  queens, 
he  usually  has  as  many  orders  as  he  can  fill, 
clear  up  "until  we  have  freezing  weather. 
Our  two  apiaries  (our  own  and  one  belong- 
ing to  Neighbor  II.),  comprising  now  about 
70(1  coldiiies,  are  crowded  to  their  utmost 
capacity  to  supply  daily  orders  for  queens. 
To  see  our  boys  take  (lueens  out  of  the  lamp 
nursery,  and  iiitroduee  them  at  once  as  fast 
as  they  can  walk  around  to  the  hives,  would 
make  one  smile  who  has  heard  about  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  queens  just  hatched. 
During  this  warm  summer  weather  they  have 
another  kind  of  nursery  which  they  call  the 
"  hatcher,"  for  short.  It  is  simply  a  piece 
of  plank  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and 
the  size  of  the  brood-nest,  bored  as  full  of 
li-inch  holes  as  can  be.  One  side  is  covered 
with  wire  cloth,  and  it  is  then  set  over  a 
very  powerful  colony  in  a  chafO  hive;  then 
the  enameled  sheet,  and  lastly  a  chaff  cush- 
ion. No  food  is  furnished  for  the  young 
queens,  for  we  expect  to  be  around  to  take 
them  out  as  fast  as  they  hatch.  These 
queens  are  just  picked  up  with  the  fingers, 
and  set  down  by  the  entrance  of  a  (lueenless 
hive,  and  the  l(")ss  in  iulroducing  this  way  is 
much  less  than  inserting  queen-cells  by  any 
plan  we  have  ever  tried  ;  and  instead  of  a 
queen-cell  we  have  a  live  queen. 

Now,  at  tlie  risk  of  having  some  of  the 
friends  think  I  am  advertising  here,  I  want 
to  say  that  queens  reared  in  so  large  an  api- 
ary as  ours,  whe]-e  they  are  all  Italians, 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  being  purely 
fertilized.  During  the  spring  we  were  com- 
pelled to  buy  queens  heavily,  most  of  them 
coming  from  friends  in  the  South ;  and  when 
these  were  received,  any  surplus,  we  intro- 
duced to  our  own  queen-rearing  colonies. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  a  very  much  larg- 
er proportion  of  them  turned  out  hybrids 
than  those  of  our  own  raising  ;  for  the  fact  is, 
W(' have  not  at  present  a  black  nor  hybrid 
queen  in  either  apiary,  and  have  not  had  for 
some  time  :  therefore  our  queens  can  not 
very  well  l)e  other  than  purely  fertilized. 
About  the  only  advantage  in  tested  queens 
f  r(  im  our  apiary  now  is.  that  they  are  tested  for 
disposition,  w'liile  we  know  nothing  about 
what  the  temper  of  tmtested  queens  will  be. 
So  far  as  honey-gathering  is  concerned,' we 
do  not  have  very  much  opportunity  to  test 
the  queen  in  this  respect,  for  we  hardly  ever 
keep  them  long  enough. 
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Gleanincs  ih  Bee  Cultore, 

J'lthlishvd  Soni-.lloiithli/. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 

MEDINA,  O. 

TERMSi   $1.00    PER   YEAR,    POSTPAID. 

For  Clnibing   Eates,  Soo  First  Page  of  Eeadi^:;  Uitter. 


Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  i 


We  will  pay  10  cents  each  for  Gleanings  of  April 
15,  1884. 


HOKSEMINT   SEED. 

We  have  now  on  hand  a  larg-c  stock  of  good  fresh 
seed  at  20  cents  i)er  ounce,  or  $3.00  per  lb.,  postage 
added.  If  you  want  only  a  "pinch"  to  try  it,  the 
price  will  be  5  cents  for  .5  cents'  worth. 


Wax  seems  to  bo  taking-  its  usual  tumble  after 
the  honey  season  is  over,  and  until  further  notice 
we  can  pay  only  30  cts.  cash  or  33  cts.  trade.  If  any- 
body wants  to  buy,  wc  can  furnish  any  quantity  at 
35  cts.,  which  latter  price  is  just  what  we  paid  for  it. 


REDUCTION   ON  THE    PRICE    OF  SEED    BUCKWHEAT. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  furnish  common 
buckwheat  for  fl.25  per  bushel;  silverhull,  $1.50, 
and  common  gray,  ,fl..50.  Prices  for  less  than  a 
bushel  will  be  as  per  price  list. 


We  have  on  our  table  a  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  the  book  called  "  Bees  and  Honey,"  by  the 
editor  of  the  American  Bee-Journal.  Friend  New- 
man treats  the  subject  in  a  general  way,  not  confin- 
ing his  remarks  to  any  particular  hive  or  any  pai-- 
ticular  system  of  management.  The  book  is  vei-y 
nicely  gotten  up,  and  is  full  of  pictures.  Price,  in 
cloth,  $1.00;  in  paper,  75  cts.  We  can  furnish  it  at 
the  above  prices.     

the  honey-dew  troubles;  reduction  in  the 
price  of  honey. 
This  has  proven  a  pretty  bad  thing  for  most  lo- 
calities, yet  we  have  succeeded  in  making  some 
purchases  of  some  very  nice  honey,  at  a  price  so 
low  that  we  can  now  not  only  sell  a  nice  article  for 
10  cts.  per  lb.,  retail,  but  for  a  58-lb.  package— the 
contents  of  a  5-gallon  iron-jacket  can— we  can  make 
the  price  9  cts. ;  and  as  the  cans  are  now  reduced  to 
58  cts.,  the  whole  package,  can  and  honey,  will 
amount  to  only  $5.80.  We  have  it  all  ready  to  ship 
by  the  first  train,  and  in  these  cans  it  will  go  safely 
either  by  express  or  freight.  We  have  both  white 
clover,  and  basswood  and  white  clover  mixed",  and 
tJie  quality  is  equal  to  any  thing  we  ever  sold. 


A   ONE- QUART   HONEY  -  PAIL   WITH   RAISED   COVER, 
FOR   ONLY    FIVE   CENTS. 

We  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  pretty  tin 
pail,  with  a  neat  nicely  fitting  covei-,  so  that  we  can 
sell  a  single  one  for  5  cents.  We  might  sell  10  of 
them  for  48  cts. ;  but  if  anybody  should  buy  10,  we 
should  have  to  furnish  a  box  to  put  them  in,  and 
that  would  take  off  the  small  margin  of  profit,  so 
we  shall  have  to  say  one  pail,  5  cts.;  10  pails,  50  cts.; 
and  100  pails  for  $4.75.    Please  do  not  order  less 


than  100  pails,  friends,  for  they  come  all  boxed  up, 
100  in  a  box,  and  we  do  not  make  profit  enough  on 
them  to  pay  for  opening  a  box  and  dividing  the 
package.  We  can  send  you  a  sample  by  mail,  if 
you  wish,  for  8  cts.  extra  for  postage.  It  may  get 
smashed,  it  is  true;  but  you  can  see  what  it  is  like, 
even  if  it  does.  The  regular  3-lb.  Jones  labels  will 
fit  these  pails  very  nicely. 

TELL   us  JUST   WHAT   YOU   WANT. 

Many  have  been  the  sad  complaints  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  from  those  who  got  something  that 
they  did  not  want;  and  one  great  trouble  is,  that 
our  friends  did  not  tell  us  what  they  wanted,  until 
after  the  goods  had  been  received.  As  an  illustra- 
tion: A  customer  returned  a  box  of  30  lbs.  of  fdn., 
because  it  was  not  the  size  he  thought  he  ordered. 
His  boy  wrote  the  letter,  and  simply  said,  "  Our 
frames  are  13x9',^."  The  order  came  in  the  latter  part 
of  May,  and  the  fdn.  was  wanted  at  once.  We  sent 
exactly  the  kind  needed  for  frames  of  the  above 
dimensions,  leaving  the  margins  at  the  sides  and 
ends  as  stated  in  our  price  list.  Now  our  friend 
says  he  wanted  foundation  13x9i4.  It  seems  to  me  a 
little  hard  that  we  should  bear  the  blame  under  the 
circumstances;  yet  if  I  were  to  wait  and  write  back 
to  every  one  of  you  who  make  an  order,  for  further 
particulai'S,  1  fear  I  should  be  blamed  worse  than  I 
am  now,  for  I  have  tried  it  a  few  times.  Now,  then , 
please  do  not  write  to  us  the  size  of  your  frames  or 
the  size  of  your  hives,  but  tell  us  exactly  the  size 
you  want  your  fdn.,  or  your  sections  or  your 
frames  made.  Do  not  leave  us  to  do  the  figuring 
nor  the  calculating,  for  we  shall  have  to  be  more 
than  human  to  hit  it  every  time  while  people  have 
such  different  ways  of  thinking  and  expressing 
themselves. 

.\LSIKE  and"    RED   CLOVER,  AND    THE    WONDERFUL 
VITALITY   OF  THE   SEED. 

One  of  our  neighbors  has  just  been  in,  and  in 
making  the  remark  that  he  considered  alsike  clover 
ahead  of  red  for  any  purpose  for  which  clover  is 
used,  gave  me  the  following  circumstance:  Several 
years  ago  he  had  a  nice  field  of  alsike,  which  was 
cut  twice  for  hay  at  the  proper  time.  The  next 
year  it  was  plowed  under,  and  corn  planted  on  the 
ground.  After  the  corn  he  raised  a  crop  of  oats, 
then  sowed  the  piece  to  wheat,  and  seeded  it  down 
to  timothy.  This  spring,  to  his  astonishment,  he 
had  a  beautiful  field  of  alsike  along  with  the  timo- 
thy, the  seed  having  lain  dormant  in  the  soil  for 
three  or  four  years.  This  reminds  me  of  a  circum- 
stance recently  brought  up.  One  of  our  customers 
purchased  of  us  some  alsike.  We  purchased  the 
seed  at  the  time  of  the  great  scarcity,  and  paid 
about  $14.00  per  bushel  for  it,  and  the  seed  seemed 
to  be  nice  and  clean.  Our  customer  sowed  it;  but 
when  it  came  up,  about  halt  of  the  field  was  almost 
all  red  clover.  He  wrote  to  us  complaining,  saying 
he  thought  that  we  must,  by  mistake,  have  put  two 
kinds  of  seed  in  the  bag.  Now,  we  could  not  have 
put  in  red  clover,  because  at  the  time  we  sold  the 
alsike  we  had  ncA'er  had  any  red  on  our  premises. 
Where,  then,  did  his  red  clover  come  from?  lean 
not,  of  course,  be  positive;  but  it  seems  to  mc  that 
pei-haps  red  clover  had  been  sown  on  this  ground 
years  before;  and  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
alsike,  the  circumstances  were  for  the  first  time 
favorable  to  the  germination  of  the  old  clover  seed. 
Something  like  this  happens  quite  frequently  in 
preparing  ground,  although  I  do  not  remember  to 
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have  ever  seen  a  pa?-4  of  a  field  produce  red  clover 
in  just  this  way.      

For  the  first  time  in  the  life  of  Gleanings  we 
have  got  up  to  7000  and  a  little  o\er,  for  we  are  now 
just  7131.  

CORRECTION. 

In  the  advertisement  of  friend  J.  H.  Reed,  Or- 
leans, Ind.,  which  appears  on  the  cover,  please  read 
"  Ten  per  cent  discount  on^i'cor  more,"  instead  of 

fifty-  

DECLINE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  SECTIONS. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  fill  orders  for  sec- 
tions as  well  as  for  fdn.  at  a  discount  of  10  per  cent 
from  list  prices,  and  we  can  give  you  nice  goods, 
almost  by  first  train.  Lots  of  the  boys  and  giiis  are 
wanting  work  just  now,  you  see.  Will  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  your  odd  sizes  made  up  now,  so  as 
to  be  sure  to  be  ready  when  next  season  comes? 


HORSEMINT   HONEY   NOT   BAD,   AFTER  ALL. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Goodrich,  Massie,  Hill  Co.,  Texas, 
sends  us  a  sample  of  horsemint  honey,  of  a  beauti- 
ful bright  amber  color,  and  of  a  flavor  so  fine  that 
all  the  family,  even  down  to  baby  Huber,  smacked 
their  lips  over  it  and  wanted  more.  If  our  friends 
have  much  more  of  it  like  the  above,  we  might  al- 
most give  three  cheers  for  the  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  the  horsemint  honey  of  Texas. 


raised-cover  honey-pails. 
Aside  from  the  low  rates  given  on  1-quart  pails, 
we  can  now  furnish  pint  pails,  put  up  in  boxes  of 
100  each,  for  an  even  *4.00;  3-quart  pails  for  $6.50; 
3-quart  pails,  $10.00,  and  4-Quart  pails  for  $12.50.  As 
these  are  new  prices,  and  a  good  deal  lower  than 
any  thing  we  have  ever  advertised,  please  refer  to 
this  editorial  when  you  make  an  order.  3t  present 
we  can  not  give  the  above  rates  unless  a  whole 
hundred  is  ordered.  They  are  made  by  a  new  pro- 
cess, and  almost  entirely  by  machinery.  If  any  of 
these  new  pails  leak,  I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard 
of  one;  and,  in  fact,  the  plan  on  which  they  are 
made  makes  it  next  to  impossible.  It  is  the  same 
pail  we  have  been  selling  so  largely  in  nests  at  40 
cts.  per  nest  of  five  different  sizes;  namely  li,  1,  3, 
3,  and  4  quarts.  Wo  will  try  to  give  you  an  en- 
graving in  our  next  issue. 


CONVENTION    NOTICES. 

The  next  regular  convention  of  the  Hamilton 
and  Tipton  Co.  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  Ekin,  Tipton  Co.,  Ind.,  on  Thursday,  Aug.  7, 
1884. John  Fritz. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Bee-Keeiicrs'  Association 
will  meet  at  DuQuoin,  111.,  in  the  Opcrii  House,  at 
1  p.  M.,  August  14,  1884.  AU  \ivv-\n'v]wrs  are  cor- 
dially invited.  Meuwin  Stone,  Sec. 

The  Tri-State  Fair  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana, 
will  be  held  at  Toledo,  Sept.  8  to  13  inclusive.  Among 
the  premiums  we  note  the  following:  Best  display 
of  comb  honey  in  marketable  shape,  $25.00;  best  of 
extracted,  crop  of  1884,  $25.00 ;  best  display  of  comb 
honey  by  a  lady,  $10.00;  best  colony  of  bees,  $5.00. 
Equally  liberal  premiums  are  offered  on  all  the  im- 
plements usually  used  in  bee  culture.  The  man- 
agers of  the  Fair  seem  to  be  fully  awake  to  the  al- 
ready important  position  that  apiculture  now  holds 
in  our  country,  and  seem  to  be  doing  all  they  can 
to  promote  its  still  further  growth.  Special  low 
rates  of  fare  are  offered  by  the  countless  lines  of 
j-ailroad  centering-  in  that  city, 
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Gleanings  is  the  best  advertising  medium  I  know 
of.    Have  had  more  orders  than  I  could  fill. 
Wentworth,  N.  H.,  July  18, 1884.  S.  F.  Reed. 


I  got  the  foundation  machine  all  right,  and  it 
works  like  a  charm.  I  can  beat  any  sample  of  fdn. 
you  ever  sent  me.  H.  F.  Bargar. 

Border  Plains,  la.,  July,  1884. 


Every  thing  was  perfectly  satisfactorv.  We  en- 
joyed the  maple  sugar  very  much,  and  the  baby 
thought  the  little  pail  so  cute.        Katie  Hilton.  " 

Los  Alamos,  Cal.,  July,  1884. 


The  balloon  came  and  went  up  all  right  and  de- 
lighted all  of  us.  Please  accept  mj'  thanks  for  your 
kindness  in  sending  it.  Gracie  Aspinwall. 

Harrison,  Minn.,  July  23,  1884. 

THE  WATEUBURY  WATCHES. 

Inclosed  find  $10.09.  Please  send  me  three  Water- 
bury  watches;  they  are  praised  by  everybody  who 
has  seen  mine.  Chas.  Gutekunst. 

Bayou  Chene,  La.,  June  30,  1884. 


AVell,  let  mo  say  to  you,  friend  Root,  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  deal  with  such  a  man  as  you  are.  Ev- 
ery thing  1  (■^■t■r  sent  to  you  for  came  up  all  right, 
and  you  have  my  l)est  wishes  and  respects  in  ail  of 
your  undertakings.  E.  Crudginton. 

Breckeni-idge,  Texas,  July  34, 1884. 


A  pound  of  bees  in  may. 

The  pound  of  bees  I  had  of  you  the  last  of  May 
are  now  a  prosperous  colony,  and  are  storing  in  the 
boxes.  In  point  of  numbers  they  are  fully  double 
what  a  colony  of  blacks  is  which  I  bought  in  Feb. 
for  $10.00.    I  am  very  much  pleased  with  them. 

My  bees  are  gathering  honey  faster  now  than  at 
any  other  time  this  year,  and  I  can  not  find  out 
where  they  are  gcttiiiM  it.  The  white  and  red  clo- 
vers are  iTi  bloom,  but  not  a  bee  is  to  be  seen  on 
them,  although  they  worked  almost  exclusively  on 
white  clover  10  days  ago.  C.  W.  Costellow. 

Watcrborough,  Maine,  July  8, 1884. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SLAP-.fACKS  COME  OUT  EVEN. 

The  queen  I  got  from  you  is  a  fine  one,  and  she  is 
laying.  I  have  taken  brood  from  her,  and  placed  in 
a  queenless  colony  to  get  queen-cells.  She  came  to 
me  a  laying  c|uoen.  What  will  the  queens  be  that  I 
get  ironi  those  cells— Italiansor  hybrids?  Last  year 
was  my  first  cxpericmc  in  lice  culture,  and  I  am 
just  beginning  to  find  out  how  green  lam;  but 
Gleanings  and  the  ABC  help  me  in  every  thing 
but  one.  They  don't  tell  a  fellow  how  to  make  nice 
comb  honey  (which  1  have)  and  slap  jacks  come  out 
even  at  breakfast. 

I  have  10  stocks,  and  I  have  had  but  little  increase 
this  season.  Now  is  it  too  late  for  me  to  build  up 
stocks  with  the  queens  1  rear  this  late? 

A  German  friend  of  mine  wants  a  bee-book,  but 
can't  read  English.  Is  the  ABC  published  in  Ger- 
man? D.  F.  Lewis. 

DeForest,  Ind.,  July  24,  1884. 

[Come  to  think  of  it,  friend  L.,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  know  of  any  way.— In  regard  to  the  German  bee- 
book,  we  are  talking  about  having  it  translated  into 
German ;  but  as  it  is  being  constantly  printed  and  al- 
most constantly  revised,  we  should  have  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  German  type  and  another  printing-press, 
for  what  I  see.  Will  it  not  be  best  for  our  German 
brother  to  learn  to  read  English  yet  awhile?] 


The  goods  ordered  of  you  came  safely  to  hand, 
and,  after  unpacking  and  admiring  the  taste  and 
neatness  with  which  they  were  put  up,  my  husband 
turned  to  me  and  said,  '•  Now,  I  want  you  to  write 
Mr.  Root  a  letter  of  thanks,  for  it  is  such  a  satis- 
faction to  deal  with  such  a  man."  And  I  want  to 
say  right  hor(\  friends,  you  who  have  had  dealings 
with  Mr.  Hoot,  that  have  not  been  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  .\(>urs('hcs,  that  have  caused  you  to  write 
hasty,  unkind  things  to  him,  just  think  if,  perhaps, 
the  fault,  after  all,  hasn't  been  with  yourselves-^ 
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some  little  omission  in  ordering— saying'  one  thing 
when  you  meant  another,  has  probably  caused  a 
delay  in  your  goods,  and,  of  coui-se,  inconvenienced 
you  some,  no  doubt;  but  was  it  kind,  was  it  polite, 
to  write  words  in  the  heat  of  passion,  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  use,  and  probably  retract,  in  your 
calmer  moments?  A  kind.  Christian  letter  to  him 
will  set  all  your  troubles  right,  even  though  he  be  a 
loser  by  so  doing.  Be  patient,  be  kind,  be  charitable, 
and  half  the  wrongs  of  life  will  right  themselves. 
Mrs.  M.  a.  Gardnek. 
Mich.,  July  23,  1884. 


LOOK  HEUE! 

Having  the  following  goods  on  hand,  I  now  offer 
them  for  sale:  14  colonies  bees  (hybrids),  8  in  Root's 
chaff  hives,  and  6  in  Simplicity  hives;  also  6  Koot's 
chaff  hives,  well  painted  (new  this  season)  with  10 
L.  frames  to  each  hive,  one  Novice  honey-extractor, 
used  one  season,  one  Jones  wax-extractor,  one 
Bingham  &  Hetherington  uncapping-knife,  new, 
and  3  two-story  Simplicity  hives  complete.  Goods 
delivered  at  depot  free  of  charge.  1  will  take  for 
the  lot  $120.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bargain 
closed  after  Sept.  1,  1884.  Remit  by  American  E.x- 
press  Co.  to  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or 
draft  on  New  York.  '        W.  C.  LESTER, 

15d.       Washington  Hollow,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

NEW  UNGSTROTH  OR  HEDDON  HIVE, 

Two  cases,  filled  with  5(5  white  poplar  dovetailed 
sections,  $2.50.  White  poplar  dovetailed  sections,  1 
or  8  to  foot,  per  m.,  $6.50.  Comb  fdn.  for  brood- 
chamber,  per  lb.,  50c.;  light,  (iO. 


J.     J. 
LYNDON, 


HURLBERT, 

ILLINOIS. 


IF  YOU  -WANT  A  NICE 

LIGHT- COLORED    QUEEN, 

SEND  $1.00  AND  SEE  WHAT  A  HANDSOME  ONE  YOU  WILL 

GET  BY  EETUEN  MAIL,  OE  $5.00  FOE  SIS. 

Good  as  Any  Raiticd  Under  the  Swarmino  Impulse. 

W.  J.  Ellison,  Stateburg,  Sumter  Co.,  S.  C. 

15d 


U 


NPARALLELED  OFFER.  Warranted  Ital- 
ian queens  only  $1.00.    Address  S.  F.  REED, 
North  Dorchester,  N.  H. 


iMiPiio  VE:r>     s  in  o  It  E  It,  s 

J.  L.  Hyde,  PoiMfret  Landing,  Windham  Co.,  Ct. 
15-17-19-21-23d 


BEE:KEEPERrSUPPLIES 


manuf.vcturers  of 

ONE-PIECE    SECTIONS, 

3L(tde  from    lia.iNirood, 

FOUNDATION,  SMOKERS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Price  List.  

DERR&  Harris,  ^hite^ide  cc,  sterling,  III. 


ITAUAN  AND   HOLY  -  UND  QUEENS. 

I'ine  Queens  of  Either  I{aee,  JSred  from  the 
liest  Imported  Stoek. 

nSTTJCXjEI       012.      IFTJIjL      COXjOIsTIES. 

Address  W.  B.  COQQESHALL,  Supt., 

1.5-16-17d  Hill  Side  Apiary,  Summit,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

DURING  AUGUST  I  WILL   SELL 

UNTESTED  ITALIAN    QUEENS 

At  80  Cts.  Each ;  6  for  $4.50. 
A  lot  of  fine  queens  on  hand  ready  to  ship.    Send  in 
15d  your  orders.    Address 

J.  P.  mOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 


DURING  AUGUST  ^««  ,^V ^ND  SEPTEMBER 
I  will  furnish        ^|4^  _^^       \mvB    tested 

CYPRIAN  H^^^  QUEENS 

ror   $'J.OO,    Ahsoliitrli/   I'lire.     Address 

B.  F.  CARROLL,  -  Dresden,  Navarro  Co.,  -  TEXAS. 

(Safe  arrival  anil  satisfaction  guaranteed.]         15tfdb 

Hed-Clover  Queens. 

One  dollar  will  buy  an  Italian  queen  whose  prog- 
eny will  gather  honey  from  red  clover;  12(5  lbs.  of 
red-clover  honey  taken  from  one  colony. 

Address  F.  BOOMHOWER, 

15d  GaUupville,  Sriwharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON' 

Rogersvillc,  Genesee  Co.,  ITIicIi., 

Is  now  making-  a  specialty  of  rearing-  line  Italian 
queens.  All  queens  bred  from  the  purest  and  best 
of  mothers,  and  the  cells  built  in  full  colonies. 
Sing-le  queen,  $1.00;  six  queens  .$5.00;  twelve  or 
more  75  cts.  each.  Tested  queens  3P1..50  each.  Make 
money  orders  payable  at  Flint,  Mich.  15-tfdb. 


EAISED-COMNEY-PAILS. 

WE  HAVE  JUST  SECURED 

Some  better  rates  than  any  thins  we  have 
ever  had  before  on  raised-cover  honey-pails 
in  nests.  Nest  A  is  composed  of  live  pails — 
1  pint,  1,2,3,  and  4  qts.  This  nest,  at  regu- 
lar prices,  would  be  .5,  8,  10, 15,  and  20  cts., 
making  alt(),<<etlier  58  cts.;  but  we  can  sell 
the  whole  nest  for  40  cts.;  10  nests  $3.75, 
and  100  nests  for  only  $35.00. 

Xest  B  contains  8  sizes  —  1,  1^,  3,  4,  6,  8, 
10,  and  12  quarts.  The  prices  of  these 
singly  are  5,  8,  10,  15,  20,  25,  35,  and  50  cts., 
making  $1.08,  but  we  can  sell  them  in  nests, 
single  nest  for  $1.50;  10  nests,  $14.00;  100 
nests,  $135.00. 


ROOT, 


MEDINA,  OHIO. 


DAD  ANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 


OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 


DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


K,n,   home. 
the  raj^ular  C 


Coii«er»iit<>ry.  of  Mi 


...ni;  llu-  first  ir.llcees  , 
Art  Ovpurtment. 
nuai  cxpenbcb  under  ji 


Aca<lemlo,  Normal  «n<l   KnxIncBn  Cournen;  besides 
M.    1-ur  catalogue,  ijddrcss  C  |l.  I'AVKK,  President. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Aug. 


DAD  ANT'S 

FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  lirijihtost,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sajr.  most  rejrular 
In  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  Is  kept  for  sale  liy  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  ('incinnati,  (>.;  .las.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  &  McKee.  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg-,  111.;  Wm.  Ballantine,  Sago,  O.;  E.  S. 
Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  111.;  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  E. 
Krctchmer,  Coburg,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N. 
Y. ;  C.T.Dale,  Mortonsville,  K.y.;  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

Write  for  snmiilr.^  firr,  and  priei'  list  of  s\ipi)lies, 
aecDuipanicd  with  1  .')0  t:<uiipliiii«'iitary  and  idisd- 
licitfit  trMi)iniiii(ils,  from  as  many  l)ec-kccp.TS,  in 
18«o.  H'f  yuarniitec  rvi  nj  iiich  nf  nur  fniiiutatiDn  rqiinl 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  BADANT  &  SON, 
3btfd         Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois. 


For  Sale. 


Pore  Italian  ()ueens%  Bees 

FIVE-FEAME  (Langstroth  Frame)  COLONIES 

A  specialty.  Fiye  bright  new  eomlis,  wired  in.  cov- 
ered with  young  bees,  filled  with  lirood  and  stores 
with  a  pure  young  fertile  Italian  (nieen.  My  (pieens 
are  carefullybrcd  from  best  imixirted  and  homebred 
stock.  Reesgentle,  industrious,  and  tieautiful;  bet- 
ter than  a  natural  swarm.  I  was  awarded  tirst  i)re- 
mium  at  St.  Louis  Fair  last  fall  over  (pi  He  a  numt>er 
of  worthy  coni|)(>titors  for  best  Italian  (jueens  and 
bees.    Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

\VII.1,IAOT    liITTLE, 
5-7-9-ll-13-15d  Marissa,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Ills. 

SAFE  INTRODUCTION  GUAKANTEED  BY 
use  of  Safe  Cage.  In  .July  and  after,  iirice  of 
untested  Italian  queen  $1.10.  or  without  guarantee, 
but  in  Safe  Cage,  $1.00.  See  June  advertisement. 
Circulars  free.  S.  A.  DYKE, 

13tfdb.  Pomerov,  Ohio. 


eiiD  TYPE  F0^  m^K 

We  have  still  on  hand  T6  lbs.  of  our  old  nonpareil 
type  for  sale.  For  a  sample  of  it,  see  any  late  num- 
ber of  Gleanings  previous  to  May  1.5.  Also  17  lbs. 
of  Italic,  if  desired.  As  it  is  all  packed,  we  can  not 
divide  either  lot.  The  Boman  includes  .5  lbs.  and 
over  of  "  logotyiK's;"  that  is.  the  words  the,  and, 
that.  in(i,  tion,  etc.,  aic  made  all  on  one  body,  thus 
facilitating  composition.  Wc  offer  the  lot  at  20  cts. 
per  lb.  A.  1.  BOOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 

—  DICTIONARY    OF 

PRACTICAL  APICULTURE, 
^■y  Jolixn.  I^lLlii. 

Price  .50  cents;  Postage  paid.    Specimen  pages  free. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  of  books  for  Wood-workers. 

lOTUSTBIAL  PUBLICATION  CO.,  294  BROADWAY,  NEW  ?OEE. 
13-1  .-)d. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

It  will  iiay  to  get  our  iin'cis  Ixdore  imrehasing  sup- 
plies; good  l,anustroth  hi\(s,  with  Sin.  cap  frames, 
in  the  fiat,  (iOcts.  cacli;  Lantistroth  winter-protector, 
in  lots  ot  r.O,  .*1..50cach:  sniali  lots,  *;i. 75,  all  in  the 
flat.  Manufactvired  of  good  pine  luml)er.  Work- 
manship unexcelled.  Crates,  Sections,  and  Founda- 
tion. WM.  O.  BIJRK,         8tfd 

gupcegsor  to  Hiraln  Boop.      Crystal,  Mont.  Co,,  Micb. 


The  Bee -Keepers'  Guide; 

Or,  MANUAL  OF  THE  APIARY. 

11,000  SOLD  SINCE    1876. 

12TH    THOUSAND   JUST    OUT  1 

10TH  THOUSAND  SOLD  IN  JUST  FOUR  MONTHS! 

2000  SOL.D  THE  PAST  YEAK. 

More  than  50  pages,  and  more  than  .50  fine  illustra- 
tions were  added  in  the  8th  edition.  The  whole  work 
has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the  very 
latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainl.y  the 
fullest  and  most  scientific  work  treating  of  bees  in 
the  World.  Price,  hv  mail,  $1.25.  Liberal  discount 
to  dealers  and  to  clul.s.  10-18b 

A.  J.  COOK,  Author  and  Publisher, 

State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 


"\7«7- H  :ES  .ift^  T  . 

I  have  2.50  bushels  of  Fultz;  7.')  bu.  old  Mediterra- 
nean, and  240  bu.  Gipsy  wheat  to  let  the  bee  friends 
have  for  seed.  I  averaged  25  bu.  per  acre;  do  not 
claim  to  have  an  extra  kind  of  wheat,  but  know  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  change  seed  wheat  from  one  place 
to  another.  I  will  sell  it  for  $1.00  per  bu.,  delivered 
on  cars  here.  Would  exchange  10  bu.  of  the  Fultz 
for  10  of  the  same,  each  of  us  to  pay  freight  on  his 
own.  All  of  my  wheat  will  average  63  lbs.  to  the  bu. 
15d  JACOB  DICKMAN",  Defiance,  O. 


WIRE  CLOTH  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS, 

m  Gl^MTITIiY  l^EDQCED  P^ICE^. 

By  taking  a  very  large  stock  of  wire  cloth  from 
the  factory,  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing greatly  reduced  prices: 

DARK-BLUE     WIRE    CLOTH,    ESPECIALLY 
FOR  QUEEN-CAGES. 

This  has  13  meshes  to  the  inch,  and  is  considered 
better  for  queen-cages  than  any  other  shade,  be- 
cause the  eye  detects  bees  and  queens  inside  quick- 
er. We  have  it  in  three  ditferent  widths— 34,  30,  and 
;36  in.;  price  is  3c.  per  sq.ft.;  28c.  for  10  sq.  ft.,  or 
$3.50  for  a  roll  containing  100  sq.  ft. 

WIREICLOTH  PAINTED  GREEN. 

We  never  have  had  any  objection  to  this  kind  of 
wire  cloth,  except  that  bees  are  not  as  readily  seen 
through  it  as  in  the  other.  We  have  it  in  rolls  34,  36, 
38,  and  30  inches  wide,  for  3>4C.  per  sq.  ft.  in  whole 
rolla. 

1  roll,  34  in.  wide,  containing  -  -  -  180  sq.  ft. 
35  rolls,  3H"      "  "...        -315      " 

4    "      38  "      "  "  ...      310      " 

1  roll,  30  "      "  "  ...        -  335      •' 

JOB  LOT  OF  GREEN  WIRE  CLOTH. 
Any  of  the  pieces  mentioned  below  will  be  sold  ® 
mc.  per  sq.  ft.,  providing-  a  whole  piece  is  taken. 
We  have  in  stock,  whole  pieces  as  follows:— 
1 1'oll,  23  in.  wide,  containing  100  sq.  ft. 

3  "  34  "  "  "  80,  and  200  sq.  ft.  re- 
spectivel.v. 

4  rolls,  35  in.  wide,  containing  respectivelj',  40,  97, 
120,  and  3.50  sq.  ft. 

8  rolls,  26  in.  wide,  containing  each,  35,  5.5,  65, 160, 
180,  200,  300,  and  3.50  sq.  ft. 

1  roll  37  in.  wide,  containing  170  sq.'ft. 

11    "    38  "       "  "  respectively  63, 7.5,90, 

90,  ItiO.  300,  340,  24(1,  340,  250,  and  275  sq.  ft. 

8  rolls.  .fO  in.  wide,  containing  respectively,  80,  90, 
100,  115,  1.511,  3(H),  2(KI,  3()5  S(!.  ft. 

3  rolls,  31  in.  wide,  containing  respectively,  35  and 
190  sq.  ft. 

2  rolls,  33  in.  wide,  containing  respectively,  110, 
and  130  sq.  ft. 

1  roll  34  in.  wide,  containing  1.50  sq.  ft. 

3  "  'M  "  "  "  respectively,  130  and 
135  sq.  ft. 

1  roll  37  in.  wide,  containing  135  sq.  ft. 
1    "    40   "        "  "  ia5      " 
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'  I  have  been  thinking-  for  some  time  that  I 
would  give  you  an  account  of  my  experience  with 
bees;  but  so  far  something-  has  prevented  my  do- 
j  Ing  so.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  boast  a  little,  I  be- 
lieve I  will  say  that  you  have  none  in  your  A  B  C 
class  who  can  e.xecl  nie  in  handling-  bees.  I  have 
transfpi-rert   7   liiMS  without  a  sting,  moved  7  hives 

without  the  loss  of  1 s,  introduced  queens  safely, 

beat  i-olibcrs  at    their  own   game,  and  to-day  I  am 
having  the  liest  (it    success  in  ijueen-rearing;.    Now, 
'  don't  scold  me  for  lia\ing-  the  "big  head,"  for  in  so 
doing  ,M)u  will    heap    leproach  on  the  A  B  C  book, 
which'is  at  the  inot  of  the  whole  evil.    That  import- 
ed queen  I  bought  of  you    is  doing  up  things  in  a 
j  business-like  manner.    It  is  genuine  fun  to  work 
!  with    the    e.xtractoi-.    We    have    had    considerable 
'  yield  of  hone.\-(lew  in  this  section  from  blackjack  — 
'  perhaps  lui  blackjack.    Gleanings  comes  i-egular- 
i  ly,  and  is  read  with  avidity.  D.  W.  Moss. 

San  Augustine,  Texas,  Aug.  2, 1884. 


I    recei\'ed 


tw« 


KIND  WOBfiS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


A   KIND  WORD    FROM   ONE    OF  THE  SISTERS. 

My  bees  are  doing  well.  I  had  IT  in  the  spring, 
and  now  I  have  40  good  strong  swarms.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  such  good  reports  from  the  sisters  in 
bee-keeping,  as  all  the  success  is  due  to  you. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  March. 

Tecumseh,  Neb.,  Aug.  1, 1884. 


When  I  wrote  you  about  one  year  ago,  I  had 
about  3  hives  of  bees;  but  now  I  have  over  30;  and 
with  Gle.^nings  to  read  every  two  weeks,  and  your 
ABC  book  at  hand  any  moment,  I  have  no  trouble 
to  manage  them.  I  have  raised  live  ijueens  this 
year;  they  are  all  fertilized  and  la>ing,  but  my 
bees  are  mostly  hybrids  and  blacks,  so  I  thought  I 
would  get  Italian  queens,  so  as  to  have  a  cross,  if 
nothing  more.  Bees  are  booming  here  on  buck- 
wheat, goldenrod,  etc.,  now.  Wm.  H.  (tRAV. 

West  Milton,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1884. 


I  queen  yesterday,  accdi-diiig  to  uiiiuiintiiicnt,  by  e.\- 

j  press;  charges  9.)  cts.  I'm  well  saristied  with  them; 
they  were  in  as  good  condition  as  when  they  started 
on  their  journey.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  broken 
of  rest,  (11-  sleejiy,  and  were  ready  for  work  this 
beautiful  Sumlay  morning.  I  received  them  at  the 
train  between  ~  and  3  o'clock  p.m.,  and  had  them  in 
a  hive  b.\- themseh-es  between  .5  and  6  p.m.  I  took 
combs  from  a  lii\  e  1  built  up  last  Monday,  and  put 
in  another  hive,  and  tui-ucd  them  loose  on  those 
combs.     1  think  they  will  get  along  all  right.    I  gave 

i  the  combs  that  came  with  them   to  the  other  bees, 

which  1  took  combs  (roiii    for  them;  the  queen  had 

deposited  (juite  a  lot  of  eggs  in  the  combs  while  oil 

her  trip. 

I  had  three  weak  colonies  in  the  spring,  and  have 

i  built  them  up  to  13,  besides  the  ones  you  sent  me.  I 
bought  one  colony  last  year  in  the  spring,  and 
built  them  up  to  nine,  and  got  honey  enough  from 

I  them  to  pay  all  expenses;  but  I  lost  six  in  the  winter 

I  and  spring.  David  Eppert. 

I      Glidden,  la.,  July20,  1884. 


1  had  a  sample  of  Gleanings  sent  to  me.  I  find 
it  full  of  instructive  matter,  so  I  resolved  to  become 
a  subscriber.  I  think  you  are  the  gentleman  who 
said  at  the  Toronto  convention,  "  I  believe  that  (iod 
is  with  us,"  which  remark  was  certainly  not  lost  on 
the  writer.  We  would  certainly  be  in  a  dangerous 
l)lace  if  we  could  not  take  Jesus  with  us.  The 
sentiment  of  your  journal  before  me  corresponds 
with  that  remark.  Mrs.  Wm.  Bryce. 

Watford,  Ont.,  Can.,  July  28, 1884. 


THE  BOYS  AND  THE  BALLOONS. 

Bill  of  goods  came  duly  to  hand  in  nice  order.  I 
have  had  enough  fun  with  the  boys  and  the  balloons 
to  pay  for  the  whole  bill.  There  is  a  wonderful 
sight  of  fun  in  those  little  iniiier  sacks,  when  the 
boys  get  hold  of  them.  The  tested  (|Ueen  and  'c  lb. 
of  bees  I  received  from  you  July  Ist,  are  now  a 
booming  colony.  From  eggs  laid"  b.\- the  ijuei'ii,  I 
have  raised  three  of  the  most  beautiful  (|iieens  .\ ou 
ever  saw,  and  have  got  them  in  lii\es,  and  they 
have  all  commenced  laying.  1  think  1  made  a  tine 
investment  in  that  queen.  J.  11.  Louden. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  Aug.  4, 1884. 


SOME   kind    words   FROM   A   NEW    FRIEND. 

Frinul  Riio/;— Your  sample  copies  of  the  1st  and 
1.5th  just  came  to  hand— the  first  issues  1  have  seen 
since  ISTS,  when  my  fathei-  was  dropped  from  your 
subscription  list.  He  has  been  a  bee-man  all  his 
life,  advancing  from  the  old  box  hive  to  the  Lang- 
stroth;  and  now  1,  his  son,  have  suffered  the  bee 
fever  to  lay  hold  iijion  me  at  an  age  considerably 
under  25,  "and  1  i)i-opose  to  try  to  teach  and  be 
taught,  and  subscritie  for  (i  leanings.  But  I  am 
no  novice,  oh.  no!  I  lia\e  been  watching  "the  little 
busy  bee"  all  along,  and  read  bee-lxxiks  aiuKiLEAN- 
iNGS,  hived  many  a  swarm,  and  got  more  kicks  from 
bees  than  every  thing  else  together. 

I  want  to  watch  such  men  as  A.  I.  Boot,  Doolittle, 
Viallon,  Hayhurst,  Brown,  etc.,  to  see  that  they 
do  nothing  w7-ong;  and  there's  the  man  Clarke,  in 
Canada,  who  had  a  rheumatic  vision  of  "tree-top 
winteiing."  WhafU  I  do  with,  him?  Get  friend 
Doolittle  to  help  me  out,  on  promise  of  being  easy 


in  In  in .' 


KIND   WORDS   FROM   AN   OLD    FRIEND. 

Some  of  the  earlier  subscribers  to  Gleanings 
will  remember  Anna  Saunders.  When  Gle.\nings 
first  started,  she  was,  for  a  time,  quite  an  enthusias- 
tic "  bee-woman,"  and  I  have  several  times  wonder- 
ed why  we  have  not  heard  from  her  for  so  long. 
Has  it  been  on  account  of  poor  health,  friend  Anna"/ 

Many  thanks  for  the  circular.  That  price  list  is 
arranged  beautifully.  Some  of  the  boys  have  been 
getting  some  wild  bees  (2  stocks)  in  tin-  last  few 
da\s;  and  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  want  logo  and  exam- 
ine them  to  see  if  thev  ha\e  (jiieen^.  If  not,  yoiir 
cheaji  (|ueens  will  just  suit  the  iiockols  of  the  little 
fellows.  Thev  were  two  days  getting  one  of  the 
stocks,  cutting  down  the  tree,  getting  at  the  bees, 
and  then  getting  them  out.  1  would  have  lent  a 
hand,  but  was  too  sick  to  stir  a  step. 


levate  his  hive  above  the 
gases,  we  would  put  it  on  four  3-foot  locust  jiins, 
■  driven  a  f<«it  in  tlie  ground;  to  secure  identy  of 
"  pure  but  still  air,"  we  would  get  them  \vithin  a 
high  lioard-feiice  inclosure.  For  tlu'  i-eiiio\al  of 
"  dead  bees,  etc.,"  li:i\iiig  the  whole  entrance  ojien, 
clean  otf  bottom-board  weekly  with  a  wire  bent 
thus:  ■'    Did  friend  Clarke  never  see  a 

bee-tree  with  no  "shaft  "or  depression  below^  en- 
tranced' May  be  he  never  cut  many  bee-trees. 
I  I  notice  something  about  albinos,  Holy-Lands. 
I  etc.  Are  any  of  those  varieties  of  bees  minus  stings':* 
1  With  malice  toward  no  modern  bee-man,  and 
;  charity  toward  all  box-hivo  bee-men,  1  am  lovingly, 
I  Jno.  C.   Capeh.vrt. 

St.  Albans,  W.  Va.,  July  2it,  1SS4. 


COT.ONIES  ITALIAN,  and  10 colonic: 
i-.\'  ^■ 

iciti 


50 

I,,  frames,  ¥7. (ill;   I 

_J  per  ceiil 

rival  guaranteed. 
14-15-16d 


d    bees,  in  2-story  Simplicity  hives,  20 

-    ii-dered 

lit    1 
d;  10  per  cent  discount  on  5  or  mon..    Safe  ar- 


f^ept. 


all 


It    ha 


Woodville.  Miss.,  July  1, 1884. 


Anna  Saunders, 


J.  H.  UGED, 

Orlcaiiis,  Orange  Co.,  Iiid. 


DADANT'S  FOITND.ATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALKAND  KETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 
another  eoluniii.  iJbttd 
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CITY  MARKETS. 

Kansas  City— Hone;/.— This  market  begins  to 
show  some  life  now,  and  all  choice  lots  of  comb  in  1 
and  2  lb.  sections  are  taken  on  arrival  at  16(5>17c.  for 
•^  lbs.,  and  170'18c.  for  1  lbs.  No  'i  lbs.  in  at  present, 
but  are  inquired  for  at  19@.30e.  No  s'dle  for  any 
thing  in  slipshod  packages.  It  pays  to  use  the  very 
best  basswood  or  white-poplar  crates.  They  will 
sometimes  sell  a  darker  grade  of  honey  at  better 
prices  than  white  honey  In  ugly  crates.  Extracted 
is  still  in  good  demand,  but  at  low  figures,  7®8c. 

BeeiW.i.c  nominal  at  38ft2'.30c. 

Jerome  Twicheli., 

Aug.  7, 1884.       .")14  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DKTROiT.—//())iciy.— Honey  is  selling  slowly,  for 
the  demand  is  but  slight.  Prices  are  very  unsettled, 
ranging  from  15  to  17  cts.    Bco^wax  30(5),;}4c. 

Aug.  13,  1884. 


A.  B.  Weed. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Cleveland.— Honcj/.— The  honey  market  seems 
to  have  linally  settled  down  to  16  cts.  for  best  1-lb 
sections.  We  made  a  sale  to-day  of  nearly  100  crates 
at  16;  for  small  lots  and  single  cases,  17  is  occasion- 
ally obtained;  3-lbs.  still  drag  at  14  to  1.5.  There  is 
a  limited  inquiry  for  e.xtracted,  white,  at  9  cts.,  but 
our  market  is  always  very  poor  for  extracted. 
Beeswax  30.  A.  C.  Kendel, 

Aug.  30, 1884.  11.5  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

St.  Louis.— Honey.— No  improvement  in  our  hon- 
ey market.  Extracted  in  barrels,  5V'2<5'6e. ;  in  cans, 
7>4@9c.  retail,  when  a  sale  is  made. 

There  is  no  choice  comb  honey  in  this  market,  and 
no  demand  for  any  kind.  Nominal,  10@il3'4c.  for  dark; 
choice  worth  more. 

Bceswa.r.— Since  our  last  report,  the  market  has 
gone  8  cts.  a  pound  lower  on  beeswax,  and  not  much 
demand.  Mixed,  worth  3.5c.;  choice,  37V4.  We  do 
not  look  for  any  improvement  this  year. 

W.  T.  Anderson  &  Co.. 

Aug.  11,  1884.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Sale— 3000  lbs.  of  white-clover  and  basswood 
honey,  in  kegs  of  50,  100,  and  200  lbs.  Delivered  on 
boai-d  of  cars  at  Oconomowoc. 

E.  S.  H1LDE.MANN,  Ashippun,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— I  have  14  barrels  basswood  honey,  of 
fine  quality;  6  ban-els  clover,  1.500  lbs.  in  sections, 
basswood  mostly.  Who  wants  to  buy?  Send  on 
your  bids. 

A.  A.  CouEY,  Port  Andrew,  Richland  Co.,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— a  fine  lot  of  honey.  Will  take  9  cts. 
oer  lb.,  or  $1  per  gallon,  cash,  delivered  at  Warsaw, 
N.  C. 

D.  E.  Alderman,  Clinton,  Sampson  Co.,  N.  C. 


I  have  on  hand  about  600  lbs.  of  extracted  honey, 
nearly  all  clover,  and  well  cured  before  taking  off. 
It  is  in  barrels,  waxed  inside  and  painted  outside. 
A.  F.  Robinson, 
Marysville,  Union  Co.,  Ohio. 

I  have  between  300  and  300  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in 
1-lb.  boxes  to  sell— white-clover— at  15  cts.  per  lb. 
.John  Ettinoer, 
Aug.  12,  1884.  Hopkins  Station,  Mich. 


$1.00  each  ;  6  for  #5.5(1,  or  .«11.00  per  dozen.     Safe 
arrival  and  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

~6d.  Raymilton,  Venango  Co..  Pa. 

FORlTNT, 

My  apiary  of  100  colonies,  with  good  house,  wagon- 
house,  shop,  honey-house,  Given  fdn.  prcgs;  over  an 
acre  of  land,  with  plenty  of  fruit,  or  I  will  let  the 
seme  on  shares  to  a  {rood  reliable  man.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  A.E.WOODWARD. 
J6-17-180.       Oroom'p  Corners,  Sftratopft  ^'^'t  N.  Y, 


^I^Y    /I BOUT   TPR  C0MI3«6  BEE. 

KIND  FRIENDS,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  never 
sold  queens  that  gave  as  much  satisfaction  as 
does  the  cross  between  Italians,  Cyprians,  and 
Holy-Lands.  They  are  undoubtedly  less  apt  testing 
than  any  race  of  bees;  and  for  honey,  I  shall  not 
hesitat«  for  a  moment  to  state  that  they  beat  them 
all ;  and  for  beauty,  I  only  ask  you  to  send  two  letter 
stamps  for  a  sample  of  live  workers,  and  see  for 
yourself.  I  can  also  furnish  the  very  best  queens, 
raised  from  imported  Italians,  to  those  who  prefer 
them.  Price  of  either  race,  untested,  but  laying, 
90  cts.  each.  Tested,  $1.50  each.  Full  instructions 
sent  with  each  queen,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

FOUNDATION    BY    MAIL. 

1  will  furnish  good   foundation  /(i/ mrti7,  postpaid. 
at  65  cts.  per  lb.    This  is  to  be  7  inches  wide,  and 
whatever  length    you  want.    Sample   free.    Make 
money  oi-dei-s  payable  at  Shreveport,  and  address 
CHAS.  KINGSLEY. 

15-tfdb.  Benton,  Bossier  Co.,  La. 

P.  S.— There  is  no  foul  brood  In  this  State,  that  I 
know  of. 


STOF 


11  nil 
READ. 


I  will  sell  ninety  swarms  of  bees  in  new  Simplici- 
ty-Langstroth  ten-frame  hives  for  five  dollars  each, 
in  lots  of  ten  or  more,  if  taken  on  the  ground,  each 
to  contain  a  warranted  Italian  queen,  and  most  of 
them  are  beautiful  three-banded  Italian  bees,  and, 
of  course,  these  have  tested  queens.  I  will  deliver 
on  board  cars  in  Bellevue  for  si.x  dollars  each,  in 
lots  of  ten  or  more,  or  seven  dollars  for  a  single 
hive  of  pure  Italians.  Address 
16d  M.  K.  ITICEOLS,  Weaver's  Corners,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 


QUICK!  OR  YOU  LOSE  THEM, 

1  jrutt'stt'd  ItfiUfin  Queen  from  BEST  Imported 

Mother,  70c  ;  5,  .$:i.:iO  ;  lO  or  more,  .TOc  each . 
16  E.  H.  COOK,  Andover,  Conn. 

PAPER  HONEY-BOXES  for  any,  with  one-pound 
sections.    Shipping  -  cases   for   comb    honey. 
Fifty  colonies  Italian  Bees  for  sale. 
16-17tfd  M.  ISBELL,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

PURE    ITALIAN    QUEENS. 

liHl    UNTESTED    QUEENS    IN    THE    NEXT 

THIRTY  DAYS  AT  Vn  CTS.  EACH. 
Bred  in  Full   Colonies   from    Selected    Imported 
Mothers.  D.  0.  EDMISTOiT,  Adrian,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 

14-17<lh 


A  GRAND  OFFER! 

Desiringtogointo  bee  culture,  I  should  like  to  find 
a  man,  either  married  or  single,  who  understands 
this  business.  I  will  give  him  half  of  the  profits; 
advance  lunibcr  for  hives;  will  lodge  him  on  the 
place,  and  give  him  10  to  12  acres  to  work  at  his 
leisure.  My  farm  is  near  a  dense  wood,  about  half 
mile,  and  within  3  or  4  miles  of  a  railroad  station.  1 
am  told  this  is  a  good  loealitj-  for  bees;  cotton,  corn, 
fruit,  and  wild  flowers  abound.  Correspondence 
Bolieited  with  the  proi>er  i)arties.    Address 

Franklin,      -      St.  ITIary's  Parish,      -      l.a, 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    See  Rdyertipement  jn  another 
polumn,  3btfd 
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THE  APHIDES  ON  THE  MAPLE 
LEAVES,  ETC. 


PHOF.    COOK'S     REPLY    TO    FHIEND     B'KADENBITKG  S 
AKTICLE   ON   PAGE  524,  LAST  ISSUE. 


I  and  not  the    aphides,  that   furnished    the 

sweet    secretion,  and   this  illustrates  how 

easily  we  may  be  misled  in  drawing  conclu- 

1  sions',    especially  when  we   are  in  a  Held 

1  where  Ave  are  comparatiyely  unacquainted. 

HE  t;aiis  which  A.  A.  Fradenburg  finds  on  the  I  May  I  not  suggest,  however,  that  the  maple 

soft-maple  leaves,  upper  surface,  are  caused    seeins  unusually  full  of  saccharine  matter 

by  mites  {Phytopus  ijuadripo^).   These  mites    this  present  season,  and  that,  theretore,  it  is 

are  very  abnormal,  or  non  -  typical.   Most    exuded  by  different  kinds  ot  insects  that 

adult  mites  have  eight  legs,  while  these  have  ;  feed   on   the   foliage  ?     A   few  days  ago    "l 

passing  an  osage-orange  hedge.  I  beared  a 
loud  hunmiing.  and  investigation  showed 
multitudes  of  l)lue  bugs,  almost  the  size  and 
shape  of  common  buckwheat,  which  were 
feeding  on  the  rank  foliage,  and  the  bees 
were  chasing  them  about  for  the  coveted 
sweets.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  season  of 
sweetness,  although  some  of  the  sweetness 
is  a  little  suspicious. 


»hilc  these  have 
but  four.  Their  irritation  causes  a  gall  to  form  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaf.  Mr.  F.  says  he  found  120 
galls  on  a  single  leaf.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
even  a  greater  number.  I  think  over  :300  have  been 
noticed.  The  elongated  mites  appearing  like  minute 
white  specks  are  within  the  gall,  where  they  find  a 
sheltering  home  and  toothsome  food  at  the  same 
time.  I  believe  it  was  Coleridge  who  was  so  fond  of 
pudding,  or  sweet  cake,  and  that  one  of  his  remark- 
able dreams  was  that  he  had  a  house  of  it  which  he 
was  forced  to  eat  out  of.  These  mites  are  not  un- 
like the  great  poet.  The  scales  under  the  leaves  ai-e 
the  young  bark  lice,  recently  described  and  figured 
by  me  in  Gleanings,  page  438.  The  sweet  is  doubt- 
less from  the  bark  lice,  though  there  may  be  aph- 
ides or  plant  lice  which  add  to  the  nectar.  I  have 
recently  received  white  clover  from  Illinois,  which 
was  covered  with  such  aphides.  This  clover  was 
fairly  dripping  with  this  secretion. 

This  bark-louse  nectar  is  very  peculiar  in  its  fla- 
vor, and  is  very  deleterious  to  the  honey.    Hereaft- 
er we  must  be  on  the  lookout,  and  extract  this,  if 
present,  at  the  dawn  of  the  white-clover  season. 
A.  J.  Cook. 
Ag.  College,  Lansing,  Mich.,  July,  1884 


FROM    THE    NORTHEAST    CORNER  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

KEPOKT  FHOM  ONE  OF  OUR  A  B  C  SCHOLARS. 


M 


K.  ROOT:— Thinking  that  a  few  lines  Iroiii 
one  of  your  ABC  students  from  the  far-oH' 
northeast  corner  of  California  would  not  be 
amiss,  I  will  give  you  a  short  report  of  Mr. 
TithiringtonV  ami   my  progress  in  apicul- 

lis  season. 


We  connnenced  this  spring  with  50  colonics  in  box 
hives;  drove  a  hu-ge  i)ortion  into  tho  SiniBljcity 
hives  that  we  got  from  you,  n\ul  we  increased  to 'JO 
by  artificial  and  natural  swarming.    We  have  10 

.^. ^ ^,  -    -     .       _  in  Simplicity  lilvos;  and  20,  for  the  want  of  the  Sim- 

Antl  80 It  transpires,  if  1  gather  correctly  I  pliolty,  are  yet  in  boxeg.    We  are  now  in  the  midst 
from  the   above,   that  it  was  tlie  bai'k  lice.  '  of  our  honey-harvegt,  and  it  bids  fair,  consi<1ering 
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the  cold,  backward  spring  that  we  have  had.  We 
lost  a  few  queens  iu  driving-;  but  having  a  (4ueen- 
liatcher  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  supply  their  places. 
One  of  the  colonies  was  without  a  queen  so  long-  be- 
fore we  were  aware  of  it,  that  a  worker-bee  com- 
menced to  lay,  and  it  gave  us  some  trouble  before 
we  got  it  righted;  and  the  way  that  we  finally  did 
was  to  put  a  full  swarm  in  with  them  that  had 
swarmed  from  another  hive.  They  commenced 
work  without  anj'  further  trouble,  and  are  doing 
well.  Although  we  are  in  the  midst  of  our  honey- 
harvest,  they  still  cast  a  swarm  every  two  or  three 
days;  but  when  they  come  from  one  of  the  Simplic- 
ity hives,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  handle  them  while 
they  are  sitting  on  a  bush.  1  e.\amine  the  frames 
In  the  hive  they  issue  from,  and  cut  out  all  the 
queen-cells,  and  then  put  them  back  into  their  old 
quarters,  and  theygo  to  work  as  though  nothing  had 
happened ;  the  last  five  I  have  treated  in  that  way, 
and  they  are  all  storing  honey  in  the  top  story  in  fine 
style.  I  have  not  seen  any  mention  of  anj'  one  pro- 
ceeding in  that  way;  but,  disliking  to  have  the 
swarms  so  divided  during  harvest,  I  thought  I  would 
try  the  experiment,  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with 
the  result. 

It  is  quite  expensive  for  us  to  ship  supplies  from 
your  factory,  and  we  should  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  one  manufacturing  the  Simplicity  hive  on  this 
coast,  where  we  could  get  them  without  having  to 
pay  for  shipping  so  far.  P.  Chambeklin. 

Susanville,  Lassen  Co.,  Cal.,  July  28, 1884. 

Friend  C,  the  better  Avay  to  tiiul  out  where 
manufacturers  of  Simplicity  hives  reside  is 
to  consult  our  list  of  "  Catalogues  Received," 
which  we  publish  almost  every  month.  Per- 
haps manufacturers  of  Simplicity  hives  liv- 
ing near  you  will,  on  seeing  this,  take  the 
hint  and  mail  you  their  price  list. 


Fe^eEWE^Y. 


SAYING  GOODS  WERE  NOT  THERE. 

J^KIEND  ROOT: -The    goods    ordered    of   you 
I    C^     wei-e    all    satisfactory  with    one    exception; 
-Ji^     and  this,  I  presume,  belongs  to  the  "Forget- 
■*"       tery."    I  ordered    a   48-pound   retailing  case 
complete,     price    .50   cents.     Thanks   to   the 
"  Forgettery,"  your  clerks  sent  me  a  part  of  a  case 
iti  the  flat;  namely,  the  end-boards  and  the  glass; 
I  also  the  strips  that  are  fastened  over  the  edges  of 
!  the  glass;  but,  no  bottom  and  no  cover.    I    waited 
j  until  I  got  all  the  goods  before  I  made  this  com- 
plaint, but  I  can  not  find  the  missing  pai-ts,  either  in 
the  honey-tumblers  or  in  the  package    of  labels. 
However,  you  need  not  bother  about  sending  those 
boards  now,  separately.    Will  have   no  use  for  the 
case   this  season    anyhow.    Basswood    was  a   fail- 
ure, and  now  all  vegetation  is  drying  up. 

S.  P.  YODEU. 

East  Lewistown,  O.,  July  21, 1884. 

On  receipt  of  the  above,  one  of  the  clerks 
wrote  as  follows: 

The  packer  who  put  up  your  goods  says  he  re- 
members putting  in  the  bottom  and  cover  to  the  re- 
tailing case,  and  that  they  fitted  very  closely  into 
the  box.  Possibly  you  have  mistaken  them  for  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  Please  examine  thoroughly; 
and  if  you  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case,  let  us 
know  how  much  you  think  we  ought  to  allow  you 
for  the  bottom  and  cover,  and  we  will  credit  you  for 
same. 

On  receipt  of  the  above,  friend  Y.  replies: 

I  beg  your  packer's  pardon.  The  bottom  and 
cover  of  retailing  case  were  inside  of  the  glass  box, 
jammed  in  so  tightly  that  they  could  well  pass  for 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  S.  P.  Yoder. 

East  Lewistown,  O.,  July  31,  1884. 


STANLEY'S  AUTOMATIC  EXTRACTOR. 

AT  LEAST  ONE  GOOD  REPORT  FROM  IT. 

fOU  ask  me  how  I  like  the  Stanley  Automatic 
Extractor.  I  must  say,  it  works.  How?  As 
near  perfection  as  mortals  can  at  present 
make  any  machine  work.  What  is  its  worth 
compared  with  other  machines?  As  I  have 
used  several  makes  during  the  past  12  years,  among 
them  Newman's,  Gray  &  Winder's,  yours,  and  some 
others,  I  give  Stanley's  precedence  over  all,  in  all 
points.  Especially  do  I  commend  it  to  those  hand- 
ling .50  colonies  or  more.  Those  having  a  few  should 
by  all  means  use  a  cheaper  machine. 

Its  mechanism  is  very  good.  The  can  is  very  sub- 
stantial, and  well  made.  I  simply  set  it  upon  an  X, 
made  of  10-inch  boards,  which  lets  a  pail  under  the 
faucet,  turn  the  crank,  and  the  heaviest  of  combs 
(four  of  them)  do  not  cause  any  jumping  of  can,  or 
joggle. 

The  specialist,  whose  time  is  always  very  valuable 
during  the  honej -flow,  and  who  extracts  even  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  can  not  afford  to  be 
without  Stanley's  Automatic  Extractor— much  less 
the  bee-keeper  who  extracts  entirely. 

Our  white-clover  flow  is  not  half  as  good  as  it  was 
last  year.  And  some  of  it  is  mixed  with  dark  honey- 
dew.    Much  rain  will  probably  give  us  fall  honey, 
r.  0.  Shepard, 
Arrow  Ropk,  ]vjo.,  JuLv  39,  Mi, 


Some  goods  are  short.  Honey-stand  in  flat,  iron 
vise,  wire  nails— *1.21.  Please  ship  with  next  order 
for  goods  by  freight.  A.  M.  H. 

In  answer  to  the  above,  the  clerk  wrote  as 
follows: 
Upon    referring   to  your  former   order,  we   find 

I  that  the  goods  you  say  were  omitted— viz.,  honey- 
stand  in  flat,  vise,  and  1  lb.  wire  nails,  are  double 
checked— first,  by  the  clerk  in  the  counter  store, 
who  picked  up  the  order,  and  afterward  by  the 
packer  who  put  up  the  goods.  After  such  careful  re- 
view of  the  order,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  so 

I  many  articles  coidd  have  been  omitted.  Will  you  not 
make  another  thorough  search  for  the  missing  arti- 

'  cles,  and  let  us  know  the  result?  Of  course,  if  you  do 
not  find  them,  we  are  willing  to  make  the  loss  good. 
But,  we  want  to  be  sure  we  are  right  before  we  go 
ahead. 

I  confess,  that  after  reading  her  reply  I 
felt  the  above  was  a  little  too  severe;  "for 
some  of  our  friends  have  got  awful  mad  when 
we  suggested  tt»  tlieiu  that  tliey  have  made  a 
mistake.  The  reply  below,  however,  shows 
that  it  was  not  too  strong,  and  it  illustrates, 
too,  how  a  great  many  of  these  troubles  and 
Jangles  come  about: 

In  reference  to  order  June  8,  I  told  you  we  had 
not  been  able  to  find  certain  articles.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend 
to  our  apiary  for  gomo  time.  In  unpacking,  Mr. — ■ 
checked  off  eyer;v'  thing  that  came  out  of  the  two 
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boxes.  The  boxes,  as  usual,  were  (after  the  covers 
had  been  nailed  on)  piled  up  in  a  storeroom.  A  few 
days  since,  I  was  able  to  be  up,  and  took  my  box- 
chisel  and  hatchet,  and  opened  the  boxes.  In  one 
corner,  at  the  bottom,  I  found  the  vise,  and,  lying 
on  the  bottom,  the  honey-stand.  Brother  Root,  it 
was  almost  enough  to  give  me  a  relapse;  but  I  went 
to  bed  without  finding  the  nails.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  nails  were  omitted,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  them.  It  seems  strange  that  so  small  a  thing 
as  the  queen-cell  knife,  pocket  tool-chest,  etc.,  could 
be  found,  and  an  iron  vise  and  honey-stand  be  left 
in  the  box.  Mr.  — —  is  honest,  industrious,  and  will 
tell  the  truth  every  time;  but  if  he  can't  find  a  vise 
or  honey-stand,  in  a  small  box,  how  is  it  possible  for 
him  to  become  a  successful  apiarist?  Rut  I  will 
hope  for  better  things  in  future.  With  oi-dinary 
sense,  and  truth  to  build  on,  I  will  not  despair. 

A.  M.  H. 

Frieiul  II.,  there  is  a  big  lesson  liere  for  a 
good  luaiiy  of  us.  Tlie  ScunUifir  .liiierlcan 
recently  published  an  article,  giving  replies 
from  a  great  number  of  eminent  men,  in  re- 
gard to  the  (juestion,  "  Why  do  men  fail  in 
business?"  Among  the  answers  furnished, 
quite  a  number  struck  on  this  very  point. 
A  great  many  men  fail  in  business  because 
they  are  not  thorougli.  They  are  honest 
and  industrious,  but  tliey  lack  just  where 
tlie  above  strikes.  Thousands  of  men,  and 
women  too,  are  out  of  employment,  and  I 
have  sometimes  tliought  the  very  reason 
why  they  are  out  of  employment  was  just 
because"^ they  made  nu)re  Iroiible  by  such  lit- 
tle acts  of  lleedlessness  than  all  their  woik 
amounted  to.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it.  but  there 
is  only  about  one  pei-son  in  a  hundred  who 
comes  to  me  for  employment  who  is  not 
guilty  of  cai-eless  acts  like  these.  Sometimes 
I  have  been  uncharitable  enougli  to  think 
that,  if  they  were  handling  their  own  money, 
or  their  own  property,  they  would  do  better; 
but,  alasl  tliey  waste,  lose,  and  destroy 
things  of  their  own  in  the  same  way.  AVhat 
shall  be  done  for  people  of  tliis  class  V  I 
have  wondered  sometimes  if  college  training 
would  do  it,  but  it  does  not  seem  to. 

In  my  daily  round  over  our  establishment, 
and  over  the  grounds  belonging  to  it,  1  meet 
constantly  with  wastes  and  losses;  and  I 
long  and  "pray  fen-  men  and  boys  who  will  be 
constantly  asking  themselves  the  question, 
"Is  the  work  I  am  doing  now,  counting  in 
such  a  way  that  tliere  is  a  proiit  on  every 
hour's  labor  for  which  I  receive  pay?" 
Once  in  a  while  I  find  a  man  who  llatly"de- 
clines  to  receive  pay  for  work.  \\  hen  that 
work  by  some  blunder  of  his  own  is  a  dead 
loss,  or  does  not  amount  to  any  tiling.  And 
such  men  always  improve ;  sooner  or  later 
they  command  large  salaries,  wliile  those 
who  go  along  lieedlessly.  witli  their  eyes  ap- 
parently S(miewheie  else  tlian  on  their  work, 
never  make  any  progress. 

Not  many  years  ago  I  received  a  second 
letter  from  one  who  had  been  formerly  in 
my  employ,  begging  piteously,  almost,  for 
Avork.  When  he  was  here  last  he  went  to 
draw  some  quite  expensive  machine  oil.  As 
the  weather  was  cold,  it  ran  very  slowly ; 
and  as  he  didn't  like  to  waste  time  waiting 
for  it,  he  left  it  running  until  he  could  attend 
to  some  other  little  duty.    Then  he  forgot  it. 


and  went  to  dinner.  While  he  was  at  dinner, 
Ernest  discoverd  tlie  oil  in  puddles  on  the 
floor,  and  went  to  gathering  it  up  ss  best  lie 
could.  Wlien  told  what  he  had  done,  the 
man  let  the  matter  dro]),  by  a  simple  explan- 
ation of  liow  he  hap])cned  to  fcrgtt  it ;  but 
never,  at  that  time  or  any  other,  vohniteered 
to  bear  any  part  of  the  loss.  Now.  this 
friend  has  many  good  qualities ;  but  I  de- 
cided then,  and  I  decide  now.  tiiat  I  can  not 
furnish  emiiloyment  to  any  one  wlio  i)ropos- 
es  to  go  Ihrougii  the  world"  after  tliat  sort  of 
fashion,  especially  without  making  any  i>i-(>- 
posal  to  bear  any  part  of  the  expense  c'ar.s;  d 
l)y  his  forget fulliess. 

Friend  11..  the  man  you  ref.-r  to  will  never 
V)ecome  a  successful  apiarist,  or  anv  thing 
else,  I  fear,  until  he  overcomes  this  mcst 
grievous  deformity  of  his  character.  1  have 
taken  this  much  "space,  friends,  in  dwelling 
on  this  point,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
grievous  troubles  that  beset  humanity.  A 
man  who  is  careful,  and  makes  every  move- 
ment count,  is  worth  I'O  cents  an  hour,  even 
though  he  may  be  comparatively  slow  and 
awkward  ;  while  one  who  blunders  through 
life  would  have  hard  work  to  find  a  steady 
job  at  10  cents  ill)  hour. 


THE    NEW    NESTED    PAILS. 

PAILS   FOR   HONEY,  AND   PAILS   FOR   OTHER 
PURPOSES. 

'r\  ELOW  we  give  an  engraving  of  the  new 
pr  honey-pails  recently  ?poken  of.  You 
M  will  observe,  that  they  are  made  with 
'■■^  the  intention  of  nesting  one  in  the 
other.  This  saves  transportation,  for 
tliey  go  by  freight,  when  thus  nested,  at 
about  the  price  of  stamped  ware.  The  whole 
nest  complete  is  nO  cts.;  10  nests.  So. 75,  or 
100  nests  for  S3-3.(;0.  AVe  can  sell  ro  nests  for 
S17.50,  as  the  pails  are  bo.xed  by  the  manu- 
facturer, •'30  nests  in  a  box.  Pricfs  singly 
will  be  as  underneath  the  cut  shown  below. 
Where  our  friends  at  a  great  distance  want 
to  see  a  nest,  they  can  be  sent  for  .'0  cts.  ex- 
tra for  postage. 


We  can  not  break  packages  of  /iO,  un- 
less we  charge  tens  rates  for  them,  f(n-  they 
are  boxed  u))  100  in  a  box:  and  to  open  th'e 
boxes  and  make  a  new  one  is  (luite  a  task. 
It  is  not  possible  to  make  i)ails  like.tluse  at 
these  prices,  without  very'expensive  machin- 
ery, as  you  can  very  easily  determine  by  get- 
ting ])rices  at  your  tinsliops;  but  wlieii  the 
expensive  madiinerv  is  once  ready  to  run,  it 
I  can  just  as  well  make  pails  day  after  day  as 
j  do  nothing,  and  therefore  the  rhanufacturers 
have  given  us  these  very  low  figures.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  damper  onthe  attempts  of  any 
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private  individual  to  make  liis  own  honey- 
pails,  I  am  well  awai-e;  but  it  can  not  well 
be  helped,  for  this  same  thing  is  now  com- 
ing up  in  regard  to  almost  every  thing  we 
use  largely  in  domestic  life.  It  is,  however, 
a  boon  to'  bee-keepers,  because  these  pails 
can  be  very  prettily  labeled,  and  even  then 
given  awav  with  the  lionev. 

You  will  ol^serve,  fiiends,  that  100  pails  of 
eiich  size  cost  SHT.T-j.while  100  nests  are  worth 
only  §3.5.00.  The  difference  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extra  boxes  that  avouUI  be  re- 
quired, if  they  are  shipped  without  being 
nested  inside  "of  each  other,  and  this  is  an 
argument  in  favor  of  nested  pails.  It  also 
accommodates  customers;  for  if  you  keep 
one  of  each  size  constantly  filled  witli  honey, 
you  can  be  in  leadincss  to  suit  the  taste  or 
pocketbook  of  almost  any  one  wlio  wants  to 
purchase  honey. 

l^ECE^T   DEYEL0PMEN5^g, 

And  Suggestions  and  Queries  Particularly  Pertaining 
to  the  Season. 


j  some  are  seven  oi-  eight  feet  high.  The  bees  work 
!  on  it  early  and  late  in  the  sunshine,  and  in  quite  a 
fall  of  rain.  I  think  it  is  the  finest  honej'-plant  I 
ever  saw.  If  there  is  any  plant  that  will  pay  to  cul- 
j  tivate  for  honey  alone,  surely  this  is  the  one.  1  can 
let  you  or  some  of  your  customers  have  from  one 
hundred  to  a  thousand  roots  for  transplanting  in 
spring.  Bees  have  done  pretty  well  here  this  year 
—too  much  honey-dew:  it  is  on  almost  everything 
—the  beech,  oak,  maple,  red  gum,  peach,  and  even 
on  the  rose-bushes.  I  have  increased  from  T  in  the 
spring,  to  2S.    Not  much  honey  just  now. 

R.  P.  WiM-TAMS. 

Afaynard's  Cove,  Ala.,  .Tuly  30, 1884. 

IS   VOUR  BUSINESS  A    PLEASURE  TO   VOUV 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  business  with  a  man 
\  who  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  do  right;  then  if 
any  mistakes  should  occur  (which  they  will),  you 
need  have  no  fears  but  that  it  will  all  work  out 
right.  This  is  my  I'ule  in  all  my  business  with  my 
customers,  if  1  have  to  do  even  more  than  what  is 
exactly  fair.  .T.  S.  Tadi.ock. 

Luling,  Texas,  July  28,  188t. 


MRS.   COTTON. 

fRIEND  ROOT:— If  any  of  the  many  readers  of 
Gi.EANiNOS  would  like  to  have  Mrs.  Cotton's 
book,  which  she  sells  for  ifl.OO,  and  the  draw- 
ings for  making  her  "  Controllable  hive,"  foi- 
which  I  paid  her  $3.00,  if  they  will  send  me 
$1.2.")  by  registered  mail,  I  will  send  them  to  them 
bj'  return  registered  mail,  just  as  good  as  they  were 
when  I  paid  her  $4.00  for  them.  L.  Hall. 

Sparta,  Miss.,  Aug.  5,1884. 
Thank  you,  friend  II.,  for  reducing  the 
price;  but"  it  seems  to  me  that  .51.25  would 
be  a  little  expensive,  even  yet.  If  you  paid 
S4.(KJ,  however,  it  seems  to  me  the  reduction 
you  make  ought  to  be  considered  a  pretty 
liberal  one.  The  above  illustrates  tlie  point 
I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  get  at. 
A  commodity  ought  to  be  worth  pretty  near- 
ly what  it  costs;  that  is,  to  any  person  who 
wants  the  article  in  question,  and  I  believe 
this  holds  true  with  almost  all  of  the  or- 
dinary supplies  for  the  apiary. 


THE  GOLDEN   BEE-HIVE  IN   MICHIGAN. 

The  Golden  bee-hive  man  js  selling  rights  in  Mich- 
igan. Is  reported  to  have  taken  f400  from  one 
vicinity  in  the  last  two  weeks.  Ton  Imd!  Oh  for 
more  knowledge  and  honesty!  A.  J.  Cook. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  July  30, 1884. 


GOOD    FOR   FLORIDA,  HONEY  FROM  THE  MANGROVE. 

The  honey  crop  will  be  above  the  average  here 
this  season,  as  we  have  had  and  are  having  a  heavy 
flow  fi"om  the  mangrove.  I  have  got  '203  lbs.  per 
colony  from  my  88  colonies,  spring  count,  and  ha\e 
Incresed  to  110  or  113,  so  far.  You  see  by  this  that 
I  have  no  reason  yet  to  take  back  the  assertion,  that 
"the  mangi-ove  never  fails  to  give  a  good  paying 
crop."  W.  S.  Hart. 

New  Smyrna,  Fla.,  July,  1884. 

A  GOOD  REPORT  FROM  FIGWORT. 

I  feel  like  telling  you  that  the  flgwort  seed  I  got 
from  you  last  spring  has  done  wonderfully.  I  sowed 
it  in  a  bed  in  the  garden;  it  came  up  well,  and  some 
of  it  is  4  feet  high.  I  transplanted  about  one  hun- 
dred plants,  and  gavd  them  some  c\iltivation,  and 


A    PAKODV    ON    BEAUTIFUL  BEES. 

We  were  a  little  undecided  as  to  what  de- 
partment the  following  belonged  in,  but 
finally  concluded  tliat  tliis  was  the  proper 
place.  Jt  is  surely  original,  and  I  think  I  am 
right  in  calling  it  fully  up  to  the  times.  See 
wliat  you  think  of  it,  "friends. 

0  bees  bees  O  buteful  bees 
T  love  to  ear  you  hum 

1  kno  that  in  the  neare  future 
There  will  be  honey  to  cum. 

O  bees  bees  O  buteful  bees 

That  stores  the  honey  so  snug 
That  all  the  bvs  and  giirls  do  stt 

That  it  is  veregud. 
( »  bees  bees  O  buteful  bees 

I  love  to  se  you  fly 
And  se  you  work  opon  those  flowers 

That  grose  so  low  or  'i. 
()  bees  bees  ()  buteful  bees 

How  i|uarel('som  vou  can  be 
If  troiii  your   ive 

We  go  to  take  sum  honey  for  oure  tee. 
O  bees  bees  O  buteful  bees 

Don'te  get  youre  backs  to  M 
Or  you  will  get  sum  gud  strong  smoke 

That  will  put  you  on  the  Hi. 
Highlandville,  Mass.  J.  Lincoln  Twigo. 


AN   ABC   SCHOLAR    ASKS    SOME   QUESTIONS. 

On  opening  a  hive  of  hybrids  a  few  days  ago,  I 
found  a  great  quantity  of  drone-comb  on  the  sides. 
I  had  previously  put  about  two  inches  of  workei*- 
foundation  along  the  top-bar;  they  drew  the  foun- 
dation out,  and  made  worker-comb  of  it,  and  filled 
it  with  honey  and  pollen;  below  this  they  made 
drone-comb  in  two  of  the  lai-ge  frames  (20x11  in.), 
and  in  another  hive  the  same,  except  they  put  honey 
in  it,  and  no  drone-brood  or  pollen. 

Now  for  questions.  Do  bees  make  drone-comb  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  rear  drones  therein? 

I  believe  bees  do  not  make  drone-comb  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  rear  brood. 

Can  they  rear  worker-bees  in  drone-comb? 

Occasionally,  instances  are  given  where 
workers  are  hatched  from  drone-comb,  but 
it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Do  you  think  I  have  a  drone-laying  queen? 

A  drone-laying  queen  won't  make  the  bees 
build  drone-comb.  I  do  not  think  you  have 
a  drone-laying  queen. 
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What  do  they  want  of  drones  at  this  season  of  the 
year?  In  one  hive  they  are  killing-  their  drones,  and 
another  are  rearing-  more.  What  is  the  cause  of 
such? 

I  presume  they  have  lioney  in  such  abund- 
ance tliat  they  are  getting  the  swarmuig 
fever,  and  therefore  tliey  l)uild  drone-comb, 
and  tlie  queen  expects  "to  hi]  it  with  drone- 
brood. 

Are  bees  making-  wax  while  elnstering-  outside  of 
their  hive?  Do  bees  loaf  around  when  there  is 
honey  to  be  gathered,  and  their  hi\-e  is  not  full? 

I  do  not  think  bees  are  secreting  wax,  as  a 
general  thing,  when  they  cluster  on  the  out- 
side of  the  hive.  They  will  sometimes  loaf 
around  when  honey  is  to  be  gatheied,  when 
they  are  thinking"  of  swarming,  oi-  when 
their  hive  is  full,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Have  you  luiy  way  to  keep  the  queen  from  laying- 
in  certain  frames?  In  some  of  my  hives  the  queen 
lays  in  every  frame  except  on  the  side,  next  to  tiw 
side  of  the  hive. 

We  keep  the  queens  from  laying  in  certain 
frames,  by  the  use  of  tlie  perforated  zinc. 
That  is  tl'ie  only  way  I  know  of. 

Do  the  bees  fill  their  brood-combs  with  honey  after 
the  queen  stops  laying- for  the  winter,  if  they  do 
not,  can  one  make  them  Jo  so  by  feeding  in  the 
fall? 

If  the  honey-tiow  continues  late,  the  bees 
do  sometimes  till  the  combs  after  the  brood 
is  hatched  out.  You  could  probably  make 
them  do  so  by  feeding,  if  the  feeding  did  not  | 
catise  the  queen  to  lay  more  eggs  and  rear 
more  brood. 

How  much  "  boot"  will  you  take  between  one  of 
your  old  A  B  C's  and  one  of  your  new?  There  are 
no  leaves  gone,  and  soiled  but  very  little. 

For  answer  to  this  question,  see  page  .510. 

The  sample  one-piece  section  box  did  not  come 
all  in  one  piece;  it  was  broken  in  two  places.  But  it 
is  good  enough  to  give  one  an  Idea  of  how  they  are 
made. 

The  single  samples  we  send  by  mail  often 
get  broken,  friend  P.;  but  then,  "it  gives  you 
an  idea  of  liow  tliey  are  made,  just  abou"t  as 
well. 

HOW  TO   STRAIGHTEN  COMBS  THAT  HAVE  GOT  BENT 
OITT    OP  SHAPE. 

Not  long-  ago  T  took  an  empty  frame  of  comb  from 
a  hive,  and  laid  it  on  a  shelf,  one  end  of  which  rested 
on  a  milk-cover.  After  putting  my  smoker  away  I 
went  to  pick  it  up,  but  the  sun  had  made  it  so  soft 
it  would  not  bear  its  own  weig-ht,  so  I  jjut  a  piece  of 
paper  over  it  until  it  got  cool.  AVhen  I  picked  it  up 
it  was  kinked  out  of  shape.  So  I  put  it  in  the  sun 
again,  on  a  smooth  place,  and  it  straightened  itself 
out  again,  and  T  reijlaeed  the  paper,  and  then  when 
it  was  cool  it  was  all  right.  This  is  the  way  T  mean 
to  straighten  my  other  crooked  combs  as  I  getthem. 
No  patent  on  this.  I  don't  know  how  it  would  do  if 
it  were  full  of  honey.  A.  H.  PmuNci,  Jit. 

Clear  Creek,  Tnd.,  Aug.  4,  18S4. 

You  can  straighten  combs  in  this  way, 
friend  P.,  when  they  are  entirely  empty,  as 
we  often  find  them  "in  the  spring;  but  it  is 
apt  to  make  the  cells  on  one  side  a  little 
smaller  than  they  were  before;  and  if  brood 
is  put  in  them  you  will  have  some  small- 
sized  bees,  as  I  explained  a  few  months  ago. 


HONEY  FEOM  KED   CLOVER. 

ARE      ITALIANS      SUPERIOR     TO      THE    BLACKS    FOR 
RED    CLOVER? 

HAVE  something  to  tell  jou.  I  did  something 
to-day  that  I  never  did  before  (in  August)  in 
mj'  life.  I  extracted  a  nice  lot  of  honey  to-day. 
and  it  is  the  tinest,  clearest,  and  best-flavored 
honey  I  have  ever  seen,  and  T  have  seen  a 
great  deal.  I  have  seen  the  noted  white-sage  honey 
of  California,  and  the  beautiful  honeys  from  Florida, 
but  I  think  this  surpasses  them  all,  and  what  do 
you  think  it  was  gathered  from?  It  was  gathered 
from  the  common  red  clover  by  my  Italians.  I  have 
had  Italian  bees  only  two  seasons,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly far  superior  to  the  blacks.  I  do  not  think 
what  few  blacks  I  have  yet  have  gathered  20  lbs.  of 
that  altogether.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood, 
that  I  have  no  queens  to  sell,  as  I  have  not  enough 
of  pure  ones  for  my  own  use.  I  will  send  you  a  2- 
pound  bottle  of  it,  if  you  desire  to  see  it,  which  I 
hope  you  will,  as  it  is  a  treat  just  to  see  and  taste 
it.  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  have  any  large  quantity 
of  it  to  sell.  Our  clover-flelds  around  here  are  in 
full  bloom  for  a  crop  of  seed,  and  it  is  certainly  nice 
te  see  the  bright  and  pretty  Italians  flit  fro;n  bloom 
to  bloom,  sipping  the  sweet  nectar,  and  see  them, 
when  they  reach  home,  drop  on  the  alighting-board 
with  a  thud,  and  march  in  with  a  joyous  hum.  I 
will  make  way  with  the  blacks  next  season,  the  last 
one  of  them,  nothing  further  preventing  than  I 
know  of  at  present.  As  a  general  thing-,  we  never 
have  any  bloom  for  bees  to  gather  honey  from 
in  this  month,  except  red  clover;  and  before  I  had 
the  Italian,  we  had  no  bees  that  could  reach  the  red 
clover.  James  Craig. 

Mt.  Meridian,  Va.,  Aug.  1,  1884. 

REPORT  FROM  AN  ABC  SCHOLAR. 

and   a    report   THAT    FAVORS    EXTRACTED    IIONEV 
RATHER   THAN    HONEY   IN    SECTIONS. 

J'  THOUGHT  I  would  send  you  a  short  report  of 
f  my  experience  in  the  1  ee  business.  I  have 
(  been  trying  to  farm  since  the  war.  I  was  all 
■  through  the  war.  I  was  a  prisoner  in  Ander- 
sonville  and  other  prisons  for  eight  mom  hs  or 
more,  consequently  I  have  very  poor  health,  and 
can  not  do  much  farm  work.  I  have  always  had  an 
interest  in  bees,  and  have  kept  a  few  in  gum  hives 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  never  got  what  we 
could  eat.  I  got  hold  of  some  bee-journals,  and 
read  some  of  what  I  considered  unreasonable  re- 
ports from  bee-keepers;  but  still  it  increased  my 
interest  in  the  bee  business  very  nuich.  So  one 
year  ago  last  spring  I  paid  $12.5  for  17  colonies  of 
bees,  Italians  and  hybrids.  I  had  four  colonies  of 
blacks;  increased  by  natural  swarming  to  71;  lost 
4  in  wintering,  and  began  this  spring  with  about  (iO 
good  strong  colonies,  and  7  weak  ones.  Some  had 
but  very  few  bees,  not  enough  to  cover  one  comb. 
They  commenced  swarming  the  1.5th  of  May,  and  I 
now  have  102  colonies  as  the  result.  Last  year  I  did 
not  exti-act;  comb  honey  in  two-pound  sections, 
but  they  paid  for  themselves.  This  year  I  have  been 
extracting  from  44,  until  basswood  began,  then  I 
extracted  from  47;  all  the  rest  were  working  in 
sections. 

The  flow  from  basswood  was  enough  to  drive  all 
doubts  from  my  mind  concerning  those  reports  in 
the  journals,  and  my  report  ought  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter   in    regard    to  which   is  the    more    profltable. 
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working:  for  comb  or  extracted  honey  (that  is,  if  you 
Avill  believe  me).  Please  i-emember  that  those  from 
which  T  extracted  had  to  build  their  comb. 

At  the  commencment  of  basswood  I  had  fi-om  44 
colonics  about  1900  pounds  of  honey,  and  the  combs 
mostly  made.  The  flow  from  basswood  lasted  about 
1.5  days,  and  I  g-ot  U'j  IB-g'allon  barrels  of  as  beauti- 
ful, clear,  thick  honey  as  man  ever  looked  at,  from 
47  colonies,  in  l.'>  days.  In  the  midst  of  the  flow  T 
got  140  g-allons  in  just  three  days.  From  the  re- 
mainder of  my  bees,  which  have  hccn  woi-kiiig-  in 
sections,  T  don't  think  I  have  f?ot  more  than  1500 
pounds.  I  have  my  honey  in  basswood  barrels,  and 
am  well  pleased  and  well  i)aid  in  this  bee  business. 
I  have  the  A  15  C  liook.  ami  take  (ir.EANi.vfiS. 


I  amg-lad  to  see  the  bold  stand  you  take  in  your 
journal  ag-ainst  that  pernicious  weed  tobacco.  If  I 
had  time  I  should  like  to  g-ive  you  25  Scripture 
texts  ag-ainst  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  onght  to 
convince  any  man  who  desires  to  be  an  honest, 
clean  Christian. 

I  may  g-ive  you  the  conclusion  of  this  summer's 
repoi-t  at  the  close  of  honey-harvest,  f  lia\  e  a 
splendid  range  foi-  fall  honey  here.  Thei-e  has  been 
no  honey  coming-  in  since  l)asswood  gave  out.  There 
was  an  expert  who  tolil  me  the  other  day  that  bees 
make  a  g-reat  deal  ot  honey  from  corn  tassel,  but  I 
hardly  believe  it.  I  think  lliey  g-et  pollen  from  it, 
and  that  is  about  all.  A.  A.  Couey. 

Port  Andrew,  Wis.,  Aug-:!,  1S84. 


RABBITS,  AND  HOW  TO  RAISE    THEM. 

ALSO   SOME  GENERAL     IDEAS     CONCERNING    TREATISES   ON    SPECIAL  SUB.TECTS. 


fRTEND  A.  A.  FR  ADENBUllG  has  pub- 
lished ii  little  l)ook  with  the  above 
title ;,  but  l)efore  I  talk  about  rabuits  1 
want  to  speak  about  books  on  special 
subjects.  I  do  love  to  talk  with  a  man 
who  has  studied  some  special  branch  of  ag- 
riculture, or  kindred  sciences,  until  he 
knows  all  about  them,  or,  i)erhaps,  more 
about  them  than  anybody  else.  In  my  boy- 
hood, before  I  knew  a  thing  aV)out  bees,  I 
used  to  delight  in  reading  the  small  bee 
books  that  were  occasionally  to  be  found 
then.  Last  spring  I  got  hold  of  (Jregory's 
l)ook  on  squashes,  and  T  thoroughly  enjoyed 
several  evenings  in  reading  wliiit  my  wife 
and  children  called  my '^sijuash-book,"  al- 
though I  had  not  any  idea  of  raising  siiuasli- 
es  at  all  at  that  time.  Within  11  le  last  week 
I  have  read  with  a  keen  relish  '■  (Gregory  on 
(.'abbages,"'  and  since  then  our  cabbage- 
patch  possesses  an  interest  for  me  that  it 
never  did  before.  And  so  it  is  with  books 
on  onions,  strawberries,  and  any  thing  that 


our  juveniles  will  find  it  very  interesting 
reading.  The  nicest  part  of  it  is,  that  friend 
F.  mails  it  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who 
tells  him  on  a  postal  card  that  he  would  like 
to  liave  it.  He  does  this  because  he  expects 
to  sell  enougii  rabbits  to  pay  him  for  his 
trouble.  lint  if  you  should  get  the  circular, 
and  profit  by  the  information  it  contains, 
and  not  i)urchase  of  him  at  all,  I  suppose  it 
will  be  all  right ;  in  fact,  I  am  sure  it  will. 
Do  you  want  to  know  what  this  has  to  do 
with  bee  cultureV  Well,  friend  F.  thinks 
rabbits  are  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than 
lawn-mowers  to  keep  the  grass  down  around 
the  bee-hives ;  in  fact,  at  our  bee  conven- 
tion at  Columbus  last  winter  he  talked  rab- 
bits (luitc  a  considerable.  You  will  remem- 
l)cr,  tlial  oil  page  (idii,  Vol.  XI..  he  wrote 
something  about  them,  calling  them  his 
four-legged  chickens.  I  wonder  if  some  of 
the  little  friends  would  not  like  to  see  a  pic- 
ture of  one  of  these  rabbits.  Well,  here  it 
is.  and  it  was  made  from  a  photograi)h. 


has   assumed    suincient    impoitanct    to  be        Now   the  oidj  impleasant  thing  about  this 
Avorthy  of  a  bu».k.  i  labbit  business  is,  th.it  they  kill  them  tor 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  caring  for  food.  Friend  F.  says  they  are  as  good  as  a 
rabbits  has  become  an  industry  sufficient  to  turkey.  I  suppose  it  is  right  to  keep  them 
warrant  a  l)00k  just  yet  or  not;  but  I  do  for  food,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  a  \veakness 
know  that  friend  Fradenburg's  little  pam-  |  on  my  part  that  makes  me  shrink  irom  ttie 
phlet  about  rabbits  has  proved  ((uite  interest-  i  idea  of  killing  tliem.  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ing to  me.  and  I  think  very  likely  many  of    tej;  send  for  tlie  little  pamphlet,  any  way. 
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STAHTING  AN  APIARY. 

SOME  SUOGESTIONS  IN  THE  MATTER  BY  OUR  FRIEND 
J.  E.  POND,  JH. 

ff^  HE  question  is  often  asked,  "How  shall  I  start 
^  an  apiaiT?"  and  this,  too,  irrespective  of 
■i  whether  the  party  is  qualified,  either  by  na- 
ture or  education,  to  become  a  bee-keeper. 
That  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  the  | 
pursuit  of  bee-keeping-,  every  person  who  has  en- 
g-aged  therein  can  attest.  This  fascination,  howev- 
er, is  somewhat  dispelled  in  the  minds  of  many 
when,  instead  of  cai-ing-  for  a  few  colonies,  they  are 
obliged  to  care  for  many.  He  who  cares  for  half  a 
dozen  colonies,  as  a  means  of  recreative  e.xercise, 
may  well  believe  that  the  business  is  most  delight- 
ful; but  with  one  hundred  or  more  colonies  on  his 
hands,  in  the  swarming  or  extracting  season,  with 
the  thermometer  among  the  nineties,  he  will  begin 
to  think  that  the  work  is  a  little  bit  hard;  and,  un- 
less he  is  fitted  by  nature  for  the  business,  he  will 
find  his  enthusiasm  oozing:  out  with  the  perspira- 
tion caused  by  hard  work  and  intense  heat.  To 
those  who  are  really  desix-ous  of  starting  an  apiary, 
I  will  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  do  so,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  attaining  fair  success,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  begin  preparations  to  that  end. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  (and  this  thing  is  imper- 
atively necessary)  is  to  get  some  of  the  best  works 
on  apiculture,  and  carefully  study  them  during  the 
coming  winter  evenings.  Among-  these  works  I 
can  recommend  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  by  A.  I. 
Root;  Cook's  Manual  of  the  Apiary,  and  the  Hive 
and  Honey-Bee,  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth.  A  care- 
ful perusal  of  these  works  will  occupy  the  spare 
hours  of  the  time  from  now  till  spring,  and  will 
give  the  student  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  oc- 
cupation, so  that,  in  the  early  spring,  he  will  be 
ready  to  start  the  practical  part  of  the  business  in 
an  understanding  manner. 

Let  me  say  right  here,  that  the  study  of  the  above 
works  is  indispensable;  it  will  be  of  little  use  or 
value  to  barely  skim  them  over;  they  should  be 
read  so  carefully  and  thoroughly  that  every  promi- 
nent point  is  indellibly  graven  upon  the  tablet  of 
memory.  Without  this  preparatory  study,  an  at- 
tempt to  practice  in  the  apiary  will  be  like  a  mari- 
ner taking  a  long  sea-voyage  without  chart  or  com- 
pass, for  these  works  are  both  chart  and  compass  to 
the  beginner  in  apiculture;  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  contents  will  teach  him  the  correct  course, 
and  show  him  where  the  hidden  rocks  and  quick- 
sands lie. 

In  early  spring,  after  obtaining  the  theory  of  bee- 
keeping by  study,  a  colony  or  two  of  hives  may  be 
purchased;  but  let  me  say,  "  Don't  start  in  too  big." 
The  practice  can  be  better  gained  by  the  beginner 
with  two  or  three  colonies,  than  with  more;  and  if 
it  is  found,  after  a  ti'ial,  that  the  labors  in  the  apia- 
ry are  too  severe,  or  of  a  different  nature  from 
what  was  expected,  no  great  loss  will  accrue  in 
abandoning  the  pursuit.  In  purchasing  colonies, 
be  sure  to  get  them  in  frame  hives.  Many  advise 
getting  bees  in  box  hives,  for  the  practice  in  trans- 
ferring; but  I  advise  differently.  Transferring  can 
be  done  any  time;  but  the  beginner  who  starts  in 
with  a  job  of  transferring  on  his  hands  will,  I  fear, 
get  sick  of  the  business,  and  abandon  it  in  disgust 
before  he  gets  half  through  transferring  his  first 
hive.  In  pui-chasing  bees  it  will  be  advisable  either 
to  obtain  them  of  some  known  dealer  of  good  re- 


pute, or  else  get  some  friend  who  is  acquainted 
with  bees  to  select  them.  After  selecting  your 
bees,  and  getting  them  home,  the  first  practical 
start  is  made;  now  apply  practically  the  theory 
gained  by  study;  devote  your  spare  time  to  them, 
and  ere  another  year  rolls  round  you  will  know 
whether  bee-keeping  is  your  forte  or  not. 
Foxboro,  Mass.,  July  28,  1884.  J.  E.  Poxd,  Jh. 


iW     I     Ml 

BEES  IN  INDIA. 
our  missionary  friend.s  in  a  quandary. 

UITE  an  exciting  event  took  place  in  our  usu- 
ally quiet  home  yesterday,  and  obliges  me  to 
send  for  an  A  R  C  book.  We  were  at  dinner ; 
ihe  thermometer  was  up  in  the  hundreds,  and 
we  were  having  a  rather  hard  time  trying  to 
keep  cool.  My  own  thoughts  were  deep  in  my  ser- 
mon, which  I  was  preparing  for  the  evening  ser- 
vice in  our  chapel.  Just  then  a  great  humming 
filled  the  room.  At  first  we  did  not  know  whether 
our  visitoi's  were  hornets  or  bees;  but  soon  we 
found  that  a  large  swarm  of  bees  had  chosen  the 
top  of  a  clothes  almira,  on  the  back  veranda,  for 
their  home,  and  were  i-apidly  filing  in  through  the 
crack  between  the  doors  (for  every  thing  has 
cracks  now  it  is  so  hot),  and  settling  in  their  new 
home. 

Everybody  was  excited,  for  we  have  so  little  to 
break  the  routine  of  mission  life  that  we  are  ready 
to  get  excited  at  almost  any  thing.  Little  Ruth  and 
Nellie  were  delighted,  and  one  of  them  exclaimed, 
"  Now  we  can  have  bees  just  as  they  do  in  Gle.\n- 
INGS."  You  see,  they  had  been  studying  your  mag- 
azine. As  itr  was  Sunday  evening,  we  contented 
ourselves  with  bidding  our  visitors  welcome;  but 
this  morning  we  have  had  a  counsel  of  war,  or, 
rathei",  of  peace,  and  have  concluded  to  try  to  make 
them  a  house.  So  we  have  been  studying  Glean- 
ings, to  learn  how  to  make  a  hive;  and  though  we 
see  lots  of  pictures  of  the  outiiide  of  hives,  yet  we 
don't  see  the  i)i!<idc,  and  that  tells  us  we  ought  to 
have  the  A  B  C  book,  if  we  entertain  our  visitors 
properly.  However,  I  remember  seeing  a  hive 
when  a  boy,  but  it  was  an  old-fashioned  one,  and  I 
distinctly  remember  that,  if  we  ever  wanted 
honey,  we  had  to  kill  the  bees  with  brimstone 
smoke.  I  can  remember  to  this  day  how  sorry  I 
used  to  feel  for  the  poor  bees.  I  think,  however,  I 
shall  have  to  get  one  of  the  old-fashioned  hives 
made,  because  I  don't  know  how  to  make  any  other 
kind;  and  when  the  A  B  C  book  comes,  if  our  visit- 
ors conclude  to  stay  with  us  we  will  give  them  one 
of  the  best  palaces  to  live  in  we  can  learn  how  to 
make.  You  would  be  pleased  to  see  our  carpenter. 
He  hasn't  very  many  clothes  on,  to  begin  with.  He 
sits  down  on  the  ground  under  a  tree,  or  uncjer  the 
house,  and  holds  the  boards  with  his  f0€)t,  and 
planes  or  saws  them.  I  think  I  shall  take  some  old 
packing-cases,  which  have  come  from  America,  for 
the  hive.  As  it  is  very  hot  here  I  am  sure  we  must 
have  a  draft  of  air  through  the  hive,  so  I  will  have 
doors  on  the  top  to  let  the  air  through.  I  think  I 
will  put  a  bit  of  glass  in  the  back  of  the  hive,  so 
that,  if  the  little  strangers  stay  with  us,  Ruth  and 
Nellie  can  see  them  work. 

Now,  that  is  my  bee-castle,  which  my  Burman 
carpenter  calls  a  "  Pya-aing."  I  find  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  these  bees  are  domesticated, 
and  that  large  earthern  chalties,  with  holes  punched 
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in  the  bottom,  serve  as  hives,  and  that,  when  honey 
is  wanted,  a  stick  is  juit  through  a  hole,  and  the 
comb  broken  so  that  the  honey  drops  down,  and  is 
secured  without  killing  the  bees.  I  am  told,  also, 
that  the  bees  will  thus  stay  several  years  in  one 
place.  As  the  little  fellows  have  come  to  us,  I  think 
we  will  try  to  keep  them;  and  if  you  will  kindly 
send  me  an  A  B  C  book  I  shall  be  greatly  oblig:ed. 

Yj3U  may  be  interested  to  know  how  our  little  col- 
ony g-ets  on;  and  if  so,  I  will  report  progress 
1)y  and  by.  God  be  thanked  for  the  grand  work 
you  are  doing-  for  him.  I  wish  all  our  business  men 
would  serve  God  in  their  business,  as  I  lielieve  you 
are  doing:;  then  his  name  would  have  more  honor 
from  his  people,  as  it  ought  to  have. 

Rev.  a.  Bi'xkkr. 

Toung'oo,  Burniah,  May  4,  1884. 


REMEDIES      FOR     ANTS,     CUTTING     A 
BEE-TEEE,  ETC. 

AT,SO      SOME     GENERAL,     REMARKS     IN    HEOARD    TO 
COMMENCING    BEE    CULTURE. 

Tro  S  remedies  for  ants  are  in  order,  I  will  give 
^l|^i  mine.  Strong-  alum  water;  proportion,  4  lb. 
jPl  to  y^  gallon  water,  boiled  until  it  dissolves. 
"^^  Apply  to  shelves  with  a  brush  or  cloth; 
have  it  either  cold  or  hot.  It  will  also  keep 
away  roaches,  bedbugs,  and  other  insects. 

I  have  been  taking  Gleanings  nearly  a  year. 
With  a  view  to  engaging-  in  the  bee  business.  My 
husband's  health  failed  several  years  ago,  and  T 
have  had  to  supplement  the  family  support  by 
teaching-.  We  moved  here  last  year  from  Arkansas, 
and  this  new  country  is  yet  too  thinly  settled  to  sup- 
port a  school.  There  are  no  bees  kept  by  any  one 
near  us,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  some  wild  ones. 
The  children  found  a  bee-tree  last  week,  and  came 
home  delighted,  knowing  how  pleased  I  would  be. 
Mr.  Redding-  went  to  see  the  man  whose  land  it  was 
on,  but  he  was  not  at  home;  so  he  got  a  neighbor, 
and  the  neighbor's  wagon  and  mule,  made  a  hive, 
and,  after  reading  carefully  your  directions  in  A  B 
C,  they  started  with  pans,  pails,  saws,  etc.,  in  high 
glee.  They  thought  the  man  could  have  no  objec- 
tion, for  no  one  in  this  country  has  ever  heard  of 
any  one  refusing-  one  a  bee-tree.  They  got  the  tree 
cut  about  half  down,  and  the  owner  came  up  and 
stopped  them.  He  said  he  didn't  love  honey,  didn't 
want  the  bees  nor  the  timber  (it  was  a  dead  pine), 
but  they  should  not  cut  it  down.  You  see,  he  just 
wanted  to  exercise  his  power.  Mr.  R.  quietly  got 
into  the  wagon,  and  came  home.  Our  neighbor  was 
indignant,  and  wanted  to  take  the  tree  anj-how. 
The  children  were  dreadfully  disappointed,  and  so 
was  I.  'The  man  is  an  old  bachelor,  and  an  infidel. 
Do  yoti  suppose  the  latter  circumstance  influenced 
him  to  act  as  he  did"? 

We  'have  just  lost  a  valuable  horse,  our  only  one, 
and  sickness  and  other  troubles  incident  to  new 
comers  in  a  new  country  have  made  the  year  a 
hard  one  with  us.  We  enjoy  your  Home  Papers, 
and  wish  you  may  live  long  to  continue  them.  I 
wish  I  lived  near  Medina,  or  in  Medina,  so  as  to  get 
work  from  you.  I  wish  you  every  success  in  your 
business.  Daisy  and  George,  the  children,  are  anx- 
ious for  me  to  keep  bees,  so  they  can  write  and 
get  a  book.  Mrs.  V.  A.  Redding. 

Stanton,  Fla.,  July  26, 1884. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear,  my  friend,  that  you  had 


trouble  with  the  owner  of  the  tree ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  did  very  wrong  in  go- 
ing to  worlv  Avithout  first  consulting  him.  I 
should  hope  that  the  fact  of  your  neighbor 
being  a  bachelor  and  an  intidel  would  not 
make  liim  uncourteous  with  his  neighbors. 
Of  course,  we  who  profess  to  be  Christians 
claim  to  love  our  neighbors  better  than  those 
who  make  no  profession ;  but  the  great 
point  is,  to  let  our  lives  prove  it,  rather  than 
any  profession  we  may  make  in  words.  I 
am  sorry  for  your  troubles,  and  I  fear  it 
may  be  some  time  Ijefore  you  get  mucli  of 
an  income  from  bee-keeping.  There  are  a 
gi'eat  many  people  liere  in  Medina  wanting  a 
place  to  work  in  otir  factory,  but  yet  there  is  no 
room  now.  If  you  Avill  excuse  me,  my  friend, 
I  do  not  think  it  makes  so  very  much  differ- 
ence ivhere  we  are  as  mhat  we  are.  My  re- 
spects to  George  and  Daisy.  Tell  them  if 
they  will  write  me  a  letter  I  will  send  them 
a  book,  even  if  they  are  not  as  yet  bee-keep- 
ers. May  l)e  you  have  made  ari'angements 
so  as  to  get  the  bees  out  of  that  tree  by  this 
time. 


STOPPING    RUNAWAY    SWARMS. 

ALSO    SOME    REMARKS  IN  REGARD   TO  THE  I'SE   OF 
BUZZ-SAWS    IN    HIVE-MAKING. 

"Tar.  FEW  weeks  ago  we  had  a  large  swarm  issue, 
ifv*     which   settled  on   a  small   maple.    I  hived 

jp«r  them,  or  supposed  I  had,  and  went  to  dinner. 
'•■  ^  On  going  out  after  dinner  I  noticed  a  greater 
part  of  them  on  outside  of  hive.  I  began 
carefully  scraping  them  down  to  make  them  go  in, 
when  they  began  to  take  wing,  and  I  knew  imme- 
diately what  they  intended  to  do  by  the  loud  hollow 
roar.  I  made  quick  steps  for  the  bee-hive  tent, 
clapped  it  over  the  hive,  and  said  to  those  inside, 
"  Stop  a  leetle  1"  I  carried  them  to  the  honej'-house, 
turned  up  the  tent,  and  they  wei-e  on  the  window. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  the  queen  was  in  the  tent, 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  swarm  had  got  in 
the  air.  They  started  right  ott',  went  about  I4  of  a 
mile,  found  they  had  no  queen,  and  returned  and 
entered  the  hive  they  first  came  from.  I  hived  the 
prisoners  by  themselves,  and  neither  part  tried 
running  away  again. 

We  haven't  had  any  honey  all  summer,  only 
enough  to  keep  brood-rearing  going;  but  the  last 
few  days  they  have  been  doing  first  rate. 

HOW  TO   STOP  BLEEDING. 

Can  any  one  tell  a  sure  way  to  stop  bleeding,  with- 
out going  to  a  physician?  I  cut  one  of  my  fingers 
oft'  with  a  buzz-saw  a  few  days  ago,  and  had  consid- 
erable trouble  in  getting  the  blood  stopped.  It  bled 
steadily  for  eight  hours.  A.  B.  Osbun. 

Spring  Bluff,  Wis.,  July  28, 1884. 

Eriend  O.,  the  idea  has  been  advanced,  I 
believe,  of  stopping  swarms  with  a  bee-hive 
tent.  If  you  can  get  it  on  the  spot  and  on 
the  hive  quick  enough,  it  is  certainly  a  sure 
thing,  and  no  mistake.— In  regard  to  stop- 
ping blood,  if  it  were  a  finger  cut,  I  should 
wind  a  string  around  the  finger  until  it  is 
stopped,  or  until  a  physician  can  be  called. 
Where  the  wound  is  such  that  it  can  not  be 
tied  up,  I  think  binding  linen  cloths,  or 
cloths  of  any  kind  over  the  Avound,  Avill  hold 
it  until  nature  can  arrest  it.  AVill  some  of 
our  M.  D.'s  straighten  us  up  on  this  point,  if 
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we  are  wrong?  Look  out  for  buzz-saws, 
friends.  We  recently  had  another  sad  acci- 
dent in  our  factory.  One  of  our  men  went 
to  get  a  drink,  and  on  liis  way  back  stopped 
to  talk  with  one  of  the  hands.  While  he 
was  talking,  he  thoughtlessly  stuck  liis  hand 
on  to  a  wabbling  saw,  wliere  we  were  mak- 
ing bee-feeders,  and  had  it  liorribly  mangled, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Once  more,  look  out 
for  buzz-saws.  They  do  not  often  show 
nuich  mercy  when  "you  push  your  hands 
against  them. 


LETTER  FROM    OUR   FRIEND    FRANK 
BENTON. 

SENUINO   QUEENS   BY  MAIL,  AND  SOMETHING  ABOUT 
THE   CARNIOLANS. 

BUR  friend  S.  W.  Morrison,  of  Oxford, 
Pa.,  has  kindly  given  us  permission 
to  publish  the  following  letter  from 
friend  Benton : 

Your  card  of  June  ;Wth  was  received  this 
morning.  The  following  are  the  present  prices  for 
Carniolan  and  Italian  queens,  reared  in  their  re- 
spective countries: 

I.  Finest  select  queens,  each,  July  and  Aug., 
$5.00;  after  Sept.  1,  $i.M. 

II.  Fine  queens,  each,  July  and  Aug-.,  $4..')0;  after 
Sept.  1,  $4.00. 

On  6  queens,  .I  per  cent  discount;  10  queens,  10  per 
cent  discount;  20  queens,  13  per  cent  discount;  40 
queens,  15  per  cent.  Expressage  prepaid  ti>  New 
York  City,  if  sent  by  express.  As  long-  as  the 
weather  permits,  queens  will  be  sent  by  mail  direct 
to  the  postofflceof  the  purchaser,  the  postage  being 
prepaid  in  all  cases.  Since  my  advertisement  in 
Gleanings  for  Aug.,  1883,  the  German  government 
has  made  a  regulation  requiring  letter  rates  on  all 
live  bees  sent  in  the  mail-bags.  At  the  low  rates  I 
was  furnishing  the  finest  queens  to  be  liad,  I  could 
not  expect  to  pay  expenses,  and  have  letter  i-ates  on 
all  queens  to  pay— the  first  sent  out,  and  any  subse- 
quent shipments  to  make  good  losses,  should  such 
occur;  so,  rather  than  reduce  the  grade  of  queens 
sent  out,  I  raised  the  price  slightly,  and  otfered  two 
grades. 

For  the  finest  selected  queens  I  am  paying  Ital- 
ian and  Carniolan  bee-keepers  exactly  douhle  the 
usual  price  for  good  queens,  and  I  have  visited  the 
various  apiaries  from  which  my  queens  come,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so  from  time  to  time  as  long  as 
I  shall  see  fit  to  continue  sending  out  queens  from 
here,  selecting  at  each  visit  the  finest  stock  I  can 
get. 

When  queens  are  sent  by  express,  the  shipping 
agents  In  New  York  (who  are  not  bee-keepers,  and 
never  open  the  boxes)  have,  for  clearing  them  from 
the  custom-house,  and  re-shipping  them,  a  charge 
of  a  dollar  or  so  on  each  packet  (which  may  include, 
say,  4  queens),  or  about  $1.50  to  $3.00  on  six  to  ten 
queens.  There  is  no  duty  on  bees.  E.xpressage 
from  New  York  City  is,  of  course,  at  cost  of  pur- 
chaser. 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  claimed  that  Cai-- 
niolans  had  three  yellow  bands.  Sometimes, 
(though  not  always)  the  first  ring  of  the  abdomen  is 
reddish-yellow  colored.  The  whole  length  of  the 
abdomen  is,  however,  furnished  with  silvery-gray 
bands  of  thick-set  fuzz,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 


workers,  as  well  as  the  drones'  bodies  in  particular, 
have  a  silvery-gray  color.  Frank  Benton. 

Munich,  Germany,  July  14, 1884. 

In  regard  to  getting  queens  by  express, 
our  experience  has  been  that  the  express 
charges  and  various  other  expenses  amount 
to  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  dollars  on  any 
shipment ;  and  on  forty  or  fifty  queens,  not 
less  than  twenty-live  to  thirty  dollars.  I 
should  think  that  sending  them  by  mail 
would  be  very  much  the  cheapest  way,  if  we 
can  have  the  same  success  in  getting  them 
through  alive  that  we  have  l)y  express.— The 
above  letter  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an 
advertisement,  I  know;  but  as  it  was  not 
written  for  (Cleanings,  and  contains  mat- 
ter of  general  interest,  I  have  thought  best 
to  give  it.— I  confess,  not  having  seen  the 
Carniolan  bees.  I  did  not  know  until  now 
but  that  they  were  yellow-banded,  like  the 
Italians.  One  reason  why  I  have  not  ordered 
the  Carniolans  is  because  the  number  of 
races  we  have  already  begins  to  create  a  con- 
fusion that  it  seems  to  me  should  be  avoided 
if  possible.  When  it  is  settled  that  the  Car- 
niolans liave  some  clear  and  decided  ad- 
vantages, we  shall  be  glad  to  adopt  them. 


THE  ADVANTAGE    OF    CHERISHING   A 
SPIRIT   OF    THANKFULNESS. 

ALSO  SOMETHING   ABOUT  FERTILE  WORKERS. 

fRIEND  ROOT:— Do  you  sometimes  feel  that 
you  need  encouragement  in  your  efforts  in 
helping  humanity?  You  have  been  a  help  to 
me  by  your  serious,  cheerful  words  which  I 
love  to  read,  in  A  R  C  and  Gleanings.  Yes, 
it  came  quite  natural  to  me  yesterday  evening, 
when  walking  through  my  cotton-field,  to  kneel 
down  amid  the  luxuriant  growth,  and  thank  God 
for  giving  us  such  good  seasons,  and  I  could  not 
help  but  think  of  you,  kneeling  in  that  busy  factory, 
and  asking  God's  guidance.  I  thought,  also,  of  the 
cheering  words  in  last  Gleanings,  about  good 
crops,  and  it  being  such  pleasure  to  tend  rich 
ground,  "to  pick  peas  when  a  few  would  fill  a 
basket,"  etc. 

I'm  a  novice  in  bee  culture;  just  started  last  year 
with  movable-frame  hives.  So  far  the  losses  have 
balanced  the  profits,  or  more,  I  think;  but  lam  in 
no  way  discouraged,  for  I  see  brighter  prospects 
ahead,  through  resolved,  better  attention.  A  swarm 
of  bees— about  two  quarts— was  found  in  the  woods 
some  time  ago  near  here,  that  had  started  comb  on 
the  sapling  around  which  they  were  clustered,  and  on 
listening  close  wc  could  plainly  hear  a  piping  sound 
as  of  a  queen,  and  we  were  sure  they  had  a  queen, 
we  thought;  but  imagine  our  surprise  when,  look- 
ing in  the  cells  of  the  comb,  we  found  them  crowd- 
ed with  eggs.  The  thought  forced  itself  in  my  mind 
that  the  queen  did  not  have  room  enough,  and  had 
to  go  to  laying;  but  we  could  not  find  a  queen  after 
hiving  them  and  looking  carefully.  We  gave  them 
in  a  few  days  some  comb  from  another  hive,  with  a 
little  brood  in  it;  but  subsequent  examination 
showed  the  cells  still  overtaxed  with  eggs.  The  boes 
would  not  work  nor  build  comb— no,  not  even  after 
having  given  them  bees  and  brood ;  but  finally  they 
got  a  queen-cell  started  after  what  was  to  me  a 
strange  occurrence.  One  day,  watching  a  cluster 
of  bees  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  on  the  alighting- 
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board,  I  heard  again  the  piping- sound  that  I  thought 
only  a  queen  could  make;  and  on  close  examination 
I  discovered,  to  all  appearances,  a  common  bee  run- 
ning- all  over  the  rest,  and,  doubling  up  its  body, 
would  make  that  queer  little  sound.  Of  course,  I 
killed  the  "  fertile  worker,"  but  had  another  to  kill 
a  day  or  two  after,  under  the  same  circumstances. 
I  then  gave  them  the  young-  brood  with  bees, 
and  in  a  few  days  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  queen-cell.  But,  poor  me!  the  worms  run  them 
away.  C.  L.  Eaddy. 

Johnsonville,  S.  C,  July  35, 188-1. 

Friend  E.,  your  plan  of  getting  rid  of  a 
fertile  worker  is  exactly  what  I  have  recom- 
mended, but  I  should  take  the  frames  of 
comb  from  the  hive,  and  hunt  out  the  fertile 
worker  as  she  moves  about  among  the  bees. 
Her  actions  are  just  as  you  represent,  but 
she  does  not  always  make  the  piping  noise 
you  describe.  Wherever  you  see  a  great 
number  of  eggs  in  the  cells,  and  no  regu- 
lar cells  of  brood,  you  may  be  sure  a  fertile 
worker  is  the  trouble. 


SOME  CALIFOHNIA   NOTES. 

WHAT    IS    IT    ON    COMB    HONEY? 

TTp  TINY  insect,  found  on  the  sections  of  comb 
^im  hone}',  when  they  are  taken  off  the  hive; 
^K  wingless,  transparent,  colorless,  except  the 
"^^^  eyes,  which  are  black,  and  a  reddish  spot  in 
head  between  the  antennte;  bai-ely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  it  can  be  seen  as  it  moves  swiftly 
over  the  section,  as  the  light  is  reflected  from  it,  as 
from  a  tiny  drop  of  water.  In  repose  it  would  not 
be  noticed  at  all,  as,  being- transparent,  it  then  ap- 
pears as  a  mere  atom  of  the  wood.  Antenns?  are  long- 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  body.  It  seems  to  stay  on 
the  outside  of  section;  nearly  always  in  quick  mo- 
tion; sometimes  single,  at  other  times  two  or  three 
together;  can  be  blown  off  with  a  light  bi-eath; 
nearly  every  section  has  them  on.  Who  can  tell 
what  it  is? 

BRUSH    FOR    COMB-FOUNDATIOX    MACHINE. 

That  was  an  excellent  idea  of  Mr.  Enas',  to  fast- 
en a  long  brush  against  the  upper  roller  of  the 
foundation  machine.  I  had  been  using  a  hair-brush, 
moving  it  over  the  roller,  while  giving-  the  crank 
half  a  dozen  or  more  turns  with  the  other  hand, 
previous  to  passing-  each  sheet  through.  As  soon 
as  I  read  Mr.  Enas'  suggestion,  I  cut  the  handle  off 
and  sawed  the  brush  in  two  lengthwise  through 
the  middle  of  the  back,  nailed  the  two  pieces  end 
for  end  to  a  iJ  x  1-inch  strip  of  wood,  a  little  short- 
er than  the  distance  between  the  uprights  of  the 
machine,  and  fastened  it  there  with  a  little  wedge, 
pushed  in  with  the  fingers.  The  brush  should  be 
taken  out  and  the  stai-ch  washed  off,  every  time  it 
is  used.  I  have  now  only  to  give  the  i-ollers  one 
revolution,  while  moving  the  sheet  toward  them. 
This  saves  considerable  time,  and  I  am  highly 
pleased  with  the  improvement.  Mr.  Enas  has  my 
thanks  for  his  valuable  suggestion. 

PYRETHRUM    VS.    ANTS. 

Like  others,  I  am  troubled  this  year  with  the  lit- 
tle black  ants  in  the  honey-room.  By  putting-  fine 
sifted  wood  ashes  on  the  floor,  round  the  legs  of 
the  extractor,  tanks,  or  where  anything  else  con- 
taining honey  i-ests,  the  ants  can  be  kept  away,  as 
they  will  not  cross  the  ashes.    A  still  better  way  is 


to  fill  old  tin  cans  half  full  of  ashes,  and  place  the 
legs  of  tables  or  stands  in  them.  The  cans  prevent 
the  ashes  from  being  scattered  about.  Water  is  un- 
satisfactory. If  there  is  only  a  little,  the  ants  will 
drink  up  what  does  not  evaporate.  If  there  is 
plenty,  it  will,  unless  renewed  every  day,  form  a 
film,  over  which  the  antscan  travel.  However,  I 
used  water  on  a  shelf,  on  which  was  placed  a  can  to 
catch  the  drip  from  the  sun  strainer,  in  which  I 
melt  my  cappings.  As  the  shelf  was  near  a  door, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  my  uncapping-box,  I 
could  not  very  well  use  ashes  there.  The  ants  were 
thick  on  the  shelf  and  around  the  water.  Last 
night  I  read  your  suggestion  in  regard  to  pyre- 
thrum.  I  went  immediately  and  scattered  some  on 
the  shelf  and  ai-ound  the  water.  This  morning-  the 
ants  at  the  water  ai-e  dead,  and  not  a  live  one  near 
the  shelf.  Tell  friend  J.  M.  Brooks  to  try  sprinkling 
pyrethrum  all  over  his  shelves,  then  cover  them 
with  paper,  to  prevent  the  pyrethrum  from  being 
blown  or  wiped  off.  I  think  that  will  stop  his  trou- 
ble. Wm.  Muth-Rasmussen. 
Independence,  Cal.,  July  22, 1884. 

I  have  often  seen  the  tiny  insect  you  have 
described,  friend  M.,  and  perhaps  Prof.  Cook 
will  be  able  to  tell  us  exactly  what  it  is, 
from  your  description.  I  think  pyrethrum 
will  Vie  our  best  remedy  for  ants,  if  it  works 
all  right. 

BEES,  POLITICS,  AND  FIRE. 

A     TIMELY     WARNING     TO     BEE-KEEPERS     FOR     THE 
COMING   POLITICAL    CAMPAIGN. 

fOU  see,  the  upper  story  of  my  chaff  hive  was 
only  partly  filled  with  wide  frames,  and  the 
bees  had  crowded  into  this  vacant  space;  so, 
wishing  to  drive  them  out,  I  lighted  a  roll  of 
rags,  placed  it  in  this  space,  put  on  the  cover, 
intending  to  let  it  remain  only  a  minute  or  so,  and 
then  attend  to  it;  but  at  this  time  the  band,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  citizens,  passed  me,  going  to  the  de- 
pot to  give  Gen.  Logan  a  blowout,  who  was  on  his 
way  from  Minneapolis.  So,  like  a  fool,  I  followed 
the  crowd,  saw  Logan,  etc.  (you  know  how  'tis  your- 
self), came  home  sober,  went  to  bed,  and  was  sleep- 
ing- the  sleep  of  the  just  (?)  when  the  fli-e-bell  sound- 
ed an  alarm,  and  down  came  the  company  with  the 
"  masheen"  to  put  put  the  fire  in  my  chaff-hive. 
It  was  about  four  hours  from  the  time  1  lighted  my 
smoker  before  the  alarm ;  meantime,  the  smoke  had 
driven  all  the  bees  out,  and  they  were  scattered 
about  in  clusters  on  the  gi-ound.  I  removed  the 
lamented  remains  of  the  old  hive,  prepared  a  new 
one  with  fdn.  as  for  a  new  swarm,  except  feeling 
sorry  for  them  in  their  misfortune.  I  gave  them 
four  frames  of  honey,  placed  the  whole  where  the 
old  hive  had  stood,  and  in  the  morning  they  had 
taken  possession  of  their  new  habitation,  seemingly 
rejoiced  that  they  had  a  master  possessed  of  so 
much  intelligence,  and  that  matters  were  no  worse. 
The  fool-killer  has  not  made  his  annual  trip 
through  this  section,  hence  this  mishap.  Don't  give 
my  address,  or  any  part  of  it,  but  call  me      Cato. 

Well  told,  friend  C;  and  while  it  is  Avell 
to  be  alive  to  the  interests  of  our  country, 
we  want  to  look  out  that  our  enthusiasm 
does  not  run  away  with  our  business  on 
hand,  even  if  some  of  the  "big  guns"  do  pass 
along  the  street,  attended  by  a  band  of 
music. 
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Bee  Bew^NY, 

OR,    HONEY -PLANTS    TO    BE     NAMED. 

BUFFALO   CLOVER  — TRIFOLIOM   STOLONIFERUM. 

SEND  you  a  specimen  of  clover  for  naming.  It 
is  of  a  wild  variety,  growing:  in  woods  and  old 
t  fields;  has  never  been  cultivated  here;  comes 
in  bloom  last  of  April;  grows  on  rich  or  poor 
land;  produces  a  great  deal  of  bloom  and  seed; 
each  bunch  sends  out  a  lot  of  runners;  takes  root  at 
every  joint;  vines  grow  from  one  to  foiy  feet;  bees 
gather  considerable  honey  from  it.  I  have  gather- 
ed enough  seed  to  sow  an  acre  for  bee  pasture. 

This  has  been  a  good  honey  season,  but  has  now 
closed.  I  am  a  beginner  in  the  bee  business;  win- 
tered lii  out  of  36;  some  very  weak,  all  in  Lang- 
stroth  hives.  I  have  got  from  6  to  200  lbs.  comb 
honey  per  colony.  James  M.  Denham. 

Valley,  Lewis  Co.,  Ky.,  July  18, 1884. 

Concerning  this  plant,  Prof.  Devol  says: 

Specimen  from  James  M.  Denham  is  the  running- 
buffalo  clover  (TrifoUum  stolonifcrum,  Muhl.),  a 
plant  I  have  often  heard  spoken  of  as  very  good  for 
bee  pasture.  It  is  found  in  fields  and  woods  in 
Ohio,  and  west  and  southwest;  it  seems  to  prefer 
i-athcr  shaded  situations  and  a  moderately  rich  soil. 
It  sends  out  several  branches  from  the  roots,  which 
root  at  the  joints  and  send  up  branches  3  to  6  inches, 
with  one  or  two  loose  heads  of  blossoms  about  one 
inch  across;  the  flowers  ai-e  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  white  clover,  creamy  white,  with  pink  or 
rose  pencilings.  The  flowers  are  persistent,  turn- 
ing brown,  and  all  becoming  i-eflexed  in  fruit.  It 
can  scarcely  be  as  valuable  for  honey  as  the  com- 
mon white  or  Dutch  clover  (T.  rcpoig,  L.),  as  it  does 
not  bloom  quite  so  freely,  and  only  from  the  last  of 
April  through  June.  I  have  never  heard  of  its  be- 
ing cultivated.  W.  S.  Devol,  Botanist. 
William  K.  Lazenby,  Director. 

Columbus,  O.,  July  34, 1884. 

If  I  am  correct,  this  clover  has  never  been 
described  before.  The  specimen  sent  looks 
like  rank  coarse  clover.  Unless  the  plant  is 
valuable  for  forage  and  hay,  I  should  hardly 
think  it  would  pay  to  raise  it.  Notwith- 
standing, friend  1).,  we  are  glad  to  hear  of 
your  experiment. 

BUCKTHORN. 

The  yellow  wood  I  sent  you  in  full  bloom  is  a 
shrubby  bush,  and  grows  in  dense  thickets.  When 
the  brush  stands  alone  it  is  very  shrubby;  and  in 
one  or  two  years  after  it  begins  to  bear,  there  is  a 
cluster  of  young  bushes  all  round.  They  come 
from  fhe  seed.  It  grows  about  twenty  feet  high, 
and  never  exceeds  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  bark  resembles  in  color  that  of  young  wild 
cherry.  It  is  very  thin  and  tender;  the  leaf  looks 
like  the  wild  chei-ry.  It  is  broader,  and  has  a  less 
number  of  ribs.  The  berry,  also,  when  ripe,  resem- 
bles the  cherry.  The  bloom  is  a  little  shallow  and 
yellow,  and  more  of  them  than  I  ever  saw  on  any 
other  plant.  It  commences  to  bloom  about  the  time 
the  poplar  ceases,  which  is  about  the  first  of  June 
in  this  climate,  and  continues  until  basswood  com- 
mences, which  is  about  three  weeks  later  than  pop- 
lar. It  has  no  main  root  running  straight  into  the 
ground;  the  side  roots  are  shallow.  I  have  known 
bushes  ten  feet  high  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  The 
yellow  wood  gi'ows  in  a  strong  lime  soil,  side  by  side 


with  the  poplar  and  basswood.  I  have  never  known 
it  to  fail  to  produce  some  honey,  and  some  seasons 
a  great  deal.  The  honey  is  bright,  something  be- 
tween poplar  and  basswood;  but  the  taste  is  not  so 
good  as  either.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  sent  you  a 
barrel  of  honey  which  I  thought  was  basswood 
honey,  but  you  said  not.  I  now  think  it  was  yellow 
wood.  I  have  a  lot  of  this  honey  on  hand;  and  if 
you  desire  to  see  what  is,  I  will  send  yovi  a  sample. 
Elora,  Tenn.,  July  1.5, 1884.  J.  A.  Smith. 

Prof.  Devol  says  further: 

The  specimen  of  plant  from  J.  A.  Smith  is  a  spe- 
cies of  buckthorn,  the  Southern,  or  Carolina  buck- 
thorn {Rhamuiis  Caro!i»iC)isi>s,  Walt.).  It  is  a  South- 
ern shrub,  or  small  tree,  your  correspondent  living 
near  its  northern  limit.  To  the  description  given  by 
your  correspondent,  I  would  add :  It  is  found  large- 
ly along  the  rivers,  and  blooms  in  May  further 
south.  The  leaves  are  3  to  5  inches  long,  H  to  li  as 
wide,  shining,  veins  prominent.  The  flowers  are 
yellowish  white,  borne  in  short  axilary  umbels,  3  to  9 
in  each  umbel.  The  petals  are  very  small,  5  with 
the  stamens  opposite.  The  berries  are  purple  when 
ripe.  Its  near  relative,  the  common,  or  purging 
buckthorn  (R.  catharticux,  L.),  is  used  as  a  hedge 
plant,  and  from  the  berries  and  bark  are  procured 
pui-gatives  and  dyes;  but  I  know  of  no  use  to  which 
this  species  can  be  put,  unless  it  be  as  honey-plant; 
and,  judging  from  your  correspondent's  letter,  it  is 
quite  valuable  as  such.       W.  S.  Devol,  Botanist. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  21,  1884. 

The  honey  alluded  to  was  about  as  light 
colored  as  basswood  or  clover,  and  the  flavor 
pretty  nearly  resembles  clover,  although  as 
a  general  thing  I  think  it  could  hardly  be 
considered  equal  to  clover,  in  flavor  or  color. 


THE   SWARMING  MANIA. 

IS  IT  THE   STRAIN   OF  BEES,   OR  THE   SEASON? 

'Wfj  FTEK  reading  your  comments,  friend  Root, 
-fl^     on  Mr.  V.  P.  Dupuy's  article,  on  page  445, 

j^  July  Gleanings,  I  was  almost  inclined  to 
''■^  think  that  jou  are  given  to  "jumping  at  con- 
clusions;" for  apiarists  of  long  experience 
believe  that  excessive  swarming  comes  only  with 
certain  conditions,  and  when  these  conditions  are 
present  we  find  excessive  swarming  is  the  i-esult; 
when  not  present,  there  is  no  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  swarming.  The  conditions  requisite  to 
excessive  swarming  are  a  warm  favorable  spring 
with  a  warm  wet  summer,  thus  giving  just  enough 
honey  to  keep  brood-rearing  at  its  best,  and  still  not 
give  enough  so  the  bees  store  any  great  quantity, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  brood.  The  conditions  Avhich 
tend  to  keep  swarming  in  check  are  a  copious  yield 
of  honey  early  in  the  season,  or  a  season  so  adverse 
that  the  bees  are  compelled  to  retrench  brood-rear- 
ing, in  order  to  keep  alive.  With  the  first,  comes 
moderate  swarming;  with  the  last,  very  few  if  any 
swarms.  With  such  a  very  poor  season  as  the  last, 
I  find  the  Italian  and  Cyprian  bees  will  get  more 
honey,  and  swarm  more,  than  th6  hybrids  or  blacks, 
while  in  an  extra  good  season  they  swarm  less. 
When  the  season  is  favorable  to  excessive  swarm- 
ing, the  difterent  races  of  bees  are  affected  about 
alike;  but  all  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that  no 
particular  strain  or  variety  of  bees  is  given  to  a  pre- 
disposition to  swarm,  more  than  any  others,  when 
viewing  the  matter  fts  a  whole,  and  covering  a  peri- 
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ofl  of  16  years.  For  instance,  in  1871  and  '73  I  had  a 
certain  strain  that  gave  many  swarms  each  year; 
and  as  I  was  anxious  at  that  time  for  increase,  1 
was  pleased  with  this  strain  of  bees,  and  bred  large- 
ly from  them;  but  during  the  next  two  years  this 
strain  of  bees  swarmed  but  very  little,  and  my  in- 
crease was  solely  from  my  hybrid  colonies,  as  1873 
and  "li  were  good  honey  yeai-s  compared  with  '71 
and  '72. 

-  Again  in  187t)  I  was  nearly  disgusted  with  swarm- 
ing, having  nearly  :j.50  swarms  from  67  or  68  colonies 
in  the  spring.  Every  thing  swarmed  and  re- 
swarmed,  till  1  was  glad  to  have  the  season  come  to 
a  close.  Prime  swarms  sent  out  three  or  more 
young  swarms;  second  swarms  divided  up,  three- 
frame  nuclei  swarmed,  and  some  nuclei  swarmed 
without  a  queen,  so  that  from  .5  to  10  swarms  all  in 
one  batch,  was  no  uncommon  thing,  while  one  day 
only  11  clustered  in  a  hedge  fence  all  together, 
much  to  my  annoyance.  But  with  1877,  with  the 
same  bcM,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of  colonies, 
I  had/cit'  swarms,  and  secured  the  large  yield  of 
upward  of  11,000  lbs.  of  honey,  nearly  all  of  which 
was  comb  honey.  Since  1876  1  have  not  had  exces- 
sive swarming  in  my  apiary,  yet  I  still  retain  the 
same  strain  of  bees  to  a  large  extent,  which  I  then 
had.  If  Mr.  Dupuy  is  right,  and  if  we  should  "  call 
it  an  inherited  maMa,"  can  you  tell  us  why  this  ex- 
cessive swarming  has  not  been  kept  up  in  my  api- 
ary'? 

Once  more:  Last  year  I  had  one  queen  which  led 
out  three  prime  swarms,  completely  filling  her  hive 
with  bees  and  brood  each  time  before  they  swarmed 
(a  thing  which  never  happened  with  me  before); 
and  from  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Dupuy  they  should 
have  swarmed  excessively  this  year,  yet  not  a  sin- 
gle swarm  has  issued  from  either  of  the  five  hives 
containing  this  queen,  or  the  four  young  ones 
reared  from  hei\  The  success  or  failure  of  all 
things  pertaining  to  bee  culture  depends  largely  up- 
on the  season  and  surrounding  influences;  and  the 
sooner  we  realize  this  fact,  the  sooner  we  shall  have 
greater  charity  for  those  who  do  not  agree  with  us, 
and  have  a  broader  view  of  the  possibilities  of 
apiculture. 

Again,  to  form  a  correct  conclusion  we  need  an 
experience  covering  a  term  of  years,  for  no  two 
years  are  alike.  What  will  work  well  one  year,  and 
in  one  locality,  will  not  hold  good  in  another;  and  I 
find  more  and  more,  each  year,  that  I  need  a  broad- 
er charity,  so  that  I  shall  do  no  injustice  to  others 
who  differ  with  me.  The  only  remedy  I  know  of  for 
swarming,  excessive  or  otherwise,  is  the  free  use  of 
the  extractor,  and  they  who  expect  to  work  for 
comb  honey,  and  not  have  swarms,  will  sooner  or 
later  be  disappointed.  In  swarming,  the  bees  but 
carry  out  the  instinct  implanted  in  them  by  Him 
who  said,  "  Multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,"  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  judicious  increase  by  natui-al 
swarming  will  secure  to  us  the  best  i-esults  in  comb 
honey.  In  the  above  I  simply  give  my  opinions, 
based  upon  practical  experience,  according  to  all 
the  same  rights  wjjich  I  enjoy.    G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  July  31, 1884. 

Friend  D.,  there  is  one  satisfaction,  even 
if  we  do  seem  to  jump  a  little  hastily  at  a 
conclusion,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  proba- 
bly pull  us  back  to  about  tlie  right  spot  by 
taking  up  the  facts  that  are  against  us.  As 
you  put  it,  I  confess  it  Jo.oks  a  little  that 
^\i\]/',  but  I  haj^'diy  believe  pur  trJ^o^^  wilj 


bear  you  out  in  your  strong  assertion,  that 
one  race  of  bees  swarms  about  as  much  as 
another.  1  know,  at  first  the  Italians  were 
objected  to  on  account  of  their  excessive 
swarming ;  but  pretty  soon  we  settled  down 
to  the  idea  that  they  swarmed  more  because 
they  gatliered  more  honey ;  and  1  believe 
some  have  objected  to  the  Holy-Lands  and 
Cyprians  because  they  swarm  so  much  more 
tlian  the  Italians.  Now,  1  hope  it  is  true 
they  do  not,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  it  were 
not  a  fact  that  some  strains  of  bees  swarm 
more  thaif  others.  I  suppose  you  would  de- 
cide that,  when  friend  Dupuy  thought  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  a  strain  that 
wouldn't  swarm,  it  was  because  the  seasons 
after  that  one  where  they  swarmed  so  much 
were  unfavorable  to  excessive  swarming. 
Well,  friends,  the  matter  is  now  before  you. 
Who  is  right  about  itV 


HOW    BRO.    ANSELM    WAS    CUBED    OF 
SMOKING. 

IS  SMOKING  A  GENTLEMANLY  ACT? 

tFEW  days  ago  I  met  neighbor  Bathgate,  when 
he  told  me  he  had  seen  a  man  do  a  remarka- 
ble thing  the  day  before;  he  saw  a  man  make 
an  artificial  swarm  of  bees.  I  remarked  to 
him,  if  he  subscribed  to  Gleanings,  or  pro- 
cured the  A  B  C,  he  would  soon  be  able  to  perform 
this  remarkable  feat  himself.  He  at  once  handed 
me  the  dollar  for  the  latter.  I  met  the  same  gen- 
tleman with  a  stump  of  a  cigar.  I  inquired,  "Do 
you  smokeV"  He  acknowledged  he  did,  sometimes, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  I  did.  I  told  him  I  smoked  a 
few  times  when  I  was  between  14  and  15  years  of 
age,  and  I  also  told  him  what  cured  me  of  it.  It 
was  something  like  this:  I  happened  to  go  to  a 
picnic  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  a  train.  After  the  train 
had  started,  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  CO  left  their 
seats  and  went  into  another  car.  I  followed,  and 
came  into  the  smoking-car.  There  was  such  a 
smoke  you  could  hardly  tell  one  man  from  another, 
and  so  crowded  there  was  hardly  standing  room.  I 
looked  on  for  a  moment,  quite  bewildered;  there 
were  lawyers,  doctors,  Congi'essmen,  drunkards, 
and  clergymen,  all  pell-mell,  huddled  together.  Loud 
talk,  and  cursing  and  swearing  were  almost  the  only 
things  that  could  be  heard.  I  commenced  to  reason 
with  myself,  why  these  gentlemen  went  to  this  car. 
I  had  not  to  wait  long;  they  all  commenced  to 
smoke.  I  c?.me  to  the  conclusion  they  were  not 
gentlemen,  only  when  in  their  society.  A  true  gen- 
tleman is  a  gentleman  everywhere.  These  men 
loved  smoking,  more  than  their  children  and  wives, 
whom  they  left  and  went  to  such  company.  Gen- 
tlemen don't  smoke. 

Mr.  Bathgate  said  I  might  fine  him  one  dollar 
every  time  I  saw  him  smoke  after  that. 

I  have  read  Gleanings  for  several  years,  and  am 
delighted  to  see  you  take  such  a  stand  against  the 
use  of  tobacco.  Bro.  Anselm. 

Ilehester,  Md.,  July  7,  18S4. 

Brother  A.,  if  I  understand  you  correctly, 
it  was  a  great  many  vears  ago  that  the  inci^ 
dent  you  narrate  happened.  Well,  nowa- 
days I  do  not  think  you  would  find  many 
ministers  in  the  smoking-car;  or,  at  least,  if 
yQU  did,  they  would  be  in  there  fpr  the  p4iN 
pose, of  reproving  profanity, • 


MYSELF  AND  MY  NEIGHBORS. 

WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR? —LUKE  10:  29. 

pyELL,  little  friends,  I  have  been  enjoy- 
ing myself  for  a  few  weeks  hack 
wonderfully ;  in  fact.  I  sometimes 
feel  almost  guilty  to  feel  tliat  I  liave 
had  so  much  enjoyment.  I  liave 
been  afraid,  almost,  that  I  did  not  deserve 
it,  and  that  ix'rliajis  it  was  not  (juite  rigiit. 
Do  you  want  to  know  how  V  Well,  it  came 
about  by  finding  some  new  neighbois— or,  at 
least,  some  that  1  had  not  seen  for  a  great 
many  years.  They  are  small  folks,  these 
neighbors  of  mine,"  but  I  think  they  will  get 
larger  within  the  next  year.  They  are  just 
as  cute  and  pretty  as  they  can  l)e.  and  they 
always  stay  outdoors ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  ever  live  in  houses  at  all.  May  be 
they  do,  however;  but  i  have  never  seen 
them  in  liouses.  Dnring  the  rush  of  busi- 
ness in  the  past  few  months,  I  got  very  tired, 
and  almost  worn  out,  and  a  good  many  of 
the  friends  suggested  that  I  should  have  a 
vacation,  and  they  spoke  about  traveling, 
and  going  to  see  some  of  the  sights  of  the 
world,  or  the  great  cities.  But  I  told  my 
wife  I  wonld  rather  have  leisure  to  play  with 
these  little  neighbors,  than  to  go  anywhere 
in  the  world.  I  told  her  that  I  might  waste 
some  money  with  them,  and  may  be  they 
Avonld  never  pay  it  back— that  is,  in  dollars 
and  cents;  but  for  all  that,  I  believed  it 
would  be  a  good  investment,  and  very  likely 
it  would  not  take  as  much  money  all  togeth- 
er as  it  wonld  to  go  on  some  big  excursion. 
Xow  do  you  want  to  know  who  these  neigh- 
bors f\re  ?    Well.  T  will  tell  von  what  they 


are  ;  but,  don't  laugh.  They  are  just  straw- 
berry plants.  Last  fall  I  felt  a  longing  for  a 
nice  strawberry  bed.  and  so  I  had  one  made. 
The  boys  \vho"made  it,  though,  did  not  love 
strawberries  particularlv.  1  guess,  and  they 
did  not  get  tlu'  hang  of  it  ;  besides,  we  did 
not  get  at  it  until  it  was  too  late.  After  it 
was  all  made,  I  had  it  covered  with  straw, 
vou  know,  the  wav  thev  usually  lio.  Well, 
in  mv  ig)iorance  I  used  rye  straw ;  and 
as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  grain  left  in 
the  heads,  this  spring  1  had  a  beautiful  field 
of  rve~a  small  tield,  however.  We  made 
the  "ground  rich  with  manure ;  and  when 
the  roots  of  the  rve  got  down  under  the 
straw,  and  found  the  ground  enriched 
with  the  contents  of  the  poultry-liouse,  etc., 
the  rye  just  reveled,  and  1  made  a  splendid 
success  of  it.  A  few  days  ago  the  thrasliers 
were  across  the  road  at  Neighbor  II. "s.  and  I 
carried  over  my  rye,  and  got  a  whole  bushel 
and  a  lialf  of  great  nice  plump  grains.  Well, 
I  told  mv  wife  that  1  was  not  going!  to  be 
['' licked'"  on  tryhig  to  raise  strawberries, 
\  and  I  looked  over  to  my  poor  forlorn  bed, 
where  occasionally  a  strawberry  leaf  could 
be  seen  among  tlie  rve  stubble.  When  Hen- 
ry, the  gardener,  came  (you  see,  we;have:got 
a  gardener),  1  told  him  llwanted  my  straw- 
berry bed  fixed  up  nice.  He  just  laughed, 
almost,  and  said  the  nicest  way  would  be  to 
take  the  plow  and  turn  it  all  t'other  side  up. 
About  tliis  time.  Peter  Henderson  sent  me 
a  catalogue  of  plants  and  such  like.  You  see, 
Peter  Jlenderson  is  one  of  the  largest  market 
gardeners  in  tlie  world ;  or,  at  least,  he  is  a 
very  large  one  any  way;  and  besides,  he  al- 
I  jvays  tella  everybody  who  Avant's  to  know, 
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how  to  do  everv  thing.  Well,  he  said  in  his 
circular  that  he  had  adopted  a  new  way  of 
raising  strawberries.  They  don't  have  any 
old  hard  beds  at  all,  so  full  of  weeds,  and 
the  ground  so  hard  tliat  it  is  more  work 
to  pull  the  weeds  out  than  to  plow  up  an  acre 
of  ground.  Tlie  new  way  is  to  raise  straw- 
berries just  as  you  do  cabbages— get  a  crop, 
and  have  it  done  witli,  and  then  have  your 
next  bed  somewhere  else,  and  so  on.  I  sent 
and  got  the  little  book  I  told  you  of  in  the 
July  number,  "  Garden  and  Farm  Topics," 
and  this  book  told  me  just  how  to  do  it. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  friends  know 
about  strawberries.  These,  like  all  other 
l)lauts,  seem  to  have  a  great  fondness  for 
perpetuating  their  si)ecies.  First  they  bear  a 
crop  of  fruit,  and  the  fruit  contains  seeds. 
These  seeds,  if  planted,  will  produce  little 
strawberry  plants.  But  this  is  not  all.  Aft- 
er the  mother-plant  has  borne  a  nice  crop  of 
fruit,  as  if  she  were  not  satisfied  with  that 
effort,  she  just  shoots  out  little  runners. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  strawberry  runner  V  If 
you  never  have,  suppose  you  take  a  look  at 
one.  If  you  do  not  have  any  at  your  house, 
very  likely  you  will  find  some  at  the  neigh- 
bors'. After  the  runner  has  gone  out  and 
started  (and  they  grow  very  rapidly,  I  tell 
you),  a  little  bud,  or  knot,  is  formed,  and 
from  this  some  bright  green  leaves  shootout. 
Huber  and  I  call  them  baby-leaves.  Well, 
after  the  leaf  has  come  out,  the  little  bud 
settles  down  against  the  ground,  and  then  a 
delicate  little  white  rootlet,  almost  as  pretty 
as  a  babj's  foot  (after  he  has  pulled  his 
shoe  and  stocking  oft)  pushes  itself  out 
and  begins  to  feel  around  in  the  ground. 
What  do  you  suppose  it  does  that  for  V 
Why,  it  is  nosing  about  for  something  to  eat. 
When  it  finds  it,  more  little  roots  come  out, 
and  pretty  soon  it  gets  so  strongly  braced 
and  rooted  that  it  lets  go  of  its  mamma,  and 
l)ecomPS  a  plant  itself.  After  I  had  read 
Peter  Henderson's  wonderful  story  about  it, 
I  went  ofit  into  the  garden  where  Ilenry  was 
at  work,  and  commenced  : 

"Henry,  do  you  know  any  thing  about 
raising  strawberry  plants  in  pots  V  " 

"  To  be  sure  ;  have  raised  thousands." 

And  he  kept  right  on  with  his  spading, 
without  saying  any  thing  more. 

"  Well,  Iienry,  is  there  time  to  do  it  now?" 

"  Just  the  time  exactly ;  but,  where  are 
your  runners  ?  " 

I  told  him  I  had  seen  a  few  out  among 
the  rye  stubble,  but  he  thought  it  would  not 
pay  to  bother  with  them. 

"  But,  Ilenry,  we  are  not  caring  to  make 
money  just  now  exactly,  and  we  should  like 
to  see  it  done  with  those  poor  plants  out 
there,  even  if  it  does  not  pay.' 

He  suggested  that  he  might  dig  around 
them,  and  give  them  some  bone  dust,  and 
may  be  we  could  get  some  good  plants,  if  I 
wanted  to  see  it  done.  So  we  went  to  work. 
We  had  a  few  little  pots  in  the  greenhouse, 
about  three  inches  across.  We  took  these 
and  got  some  rich  black  dirt  that  the  chil- 
dren had  brought  from  the  woods  for  theii- 
flower-garden.  Some  bone  dust  was  stirred 
thoroughly  through  this  black  dirt,  and  then 
the  little  pots  were  filled  up  to  the  brim.  In 
looking  over  the  rye-stubble  patch  we  found 


more  plants  than  we  expected.  The  season 
was  terribly  dry,  and  every  thing  was  parch- 
ed up.  But  it  was  funny  to  see  an  old  straw- 
berry plant,  with  hardly  a  breath  of  life  in 
it,  all  dried  and  shriveled  up,  giving  its  life 
energies  to  keep  some  little  bit  of  a  plant 
bright  and  green,  that  stood  perhaps  a  foot 
away  among  the  weeds.  A  little  slender 
thread  of  a  runner  reached  back  to  the 
mother-plant,  and  there  she  was,  giving  her 
life-blood  to  keep  her  offspring  alive  and 
growing.  I  called  mamma  and  the  children 
to  look  at  it,  and  then  laughingly  suggested 
that  that  was  a  good  deal  the  way  mamma 
was  wearing  herself  out  to  take  care  of  us 
children.  We  called  Iluber  the  strawberry 
plant,  and  mamma  the  old  root.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  there  is  a  pair  of  "old  Roots,'"  and 
1  believe  both  of  us  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
seeing  baby  Huber  grow  and  thrive  as 
does  that  poor  old  mother  strawberry  plant 
in  seeing  her  oftspring  make  a  good  stout 
healthy  plant.  I  wonder  if  children  often 
tliink  of  trying  to  repay  the  sacrifices  and 
privations  their  parents  make  for  their 
sakes. 

In  our  next  Sabbath-school  lesson  we  have 
a  text  that  is  something  like  this: 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother;  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee.— Ex.  20: 12. 

Henry  fixed  the  plants,  quite  a  lot  of  them. 
He  buried  the  pots  in  the  ground  clear  up  to 
their  brims,  and  took  one  of  these  little  run- 
ners and  set  a  little  plant  in  the  center  of 
i  the  pot.  To  keep  it  in  place  he  laid  a  little 
stone  on  the  rvmner  to  keep  it  down.  Of 
course,  I  had  to  fix  some  too,  but  I  thought 
it  was  too  much  trouble  to  lunit  for  stones, 
and  so  I  took  hard  lumps  of  dirt.  When  a 
rain  came,  however,  my  lumps  of  dirt 
washed  to  pieces,  and  the  "wind  blew  my  lit- 
tle plants  out  of  place,  so  I  thought  I  would 
do  as  Ilenry  did  next  time,  even  if  I  couldn't 
see  the  reason  for  it. 

It  was  a  good  while  before  we  had  any 
rain,  so  we  watered  the  little  plants,  and  their 
mammas  too,  for  several  days.  Some  of  the 
mother-plants  furnished  runners  for  half  a 
dozen  or  more  pots,  and  they  looked  comical 
enough  with  their  children  clustered  all 
around  them.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
bone  dust  and  the  watering,  they  soon  began 
to  show  beautiful  little  new  green  leaves, 
that  somehow  have  seemed  to  rest  me  just  to 
look  at  them.  I  have  been  working  among 
them,  loosening  the  ground,  and  pulling  out 
the  weeds,  and  handling  the  foliage,  the  last 
thing  at  night  before  I  go  to  bed,  and  then 
again  I  am  with  them  in  the  morning  before 
the  sun  is  up.  Now,  it  would  very  likely 
have  been  cheaper  in  one  sense  of  the  word 
to  have  bought  plants  already  potted;  but 
some  way  I  always  enjoyed  taking  care  of 
what  I  had  already,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
go  to  waste,  a  great  deal  better  than  buying 
things  new.  Some  of  the  little  plants  that 
we  started  first  have  filled  their  pots  witli 
roots,  and  the  roots  are  growing  out  of  the 
pots  and  going  down  into  the  ground.  These 
are  now  ready  to  be  cut  loose  from  the  par- 
ent plant,  if  "we  wanted  to  do  so;  and  there 
you  liaye  sinice  little  strong  thrifty  straw- 
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berry  plant  that  you  can  carry  anywhere  yon 
wish,  or  plant  anywhere  yon  choose,  and  no 
danger  of  its  dying  in  transplanting,  even  if 
the  weather  is  dry.  .Vny  of  the  little  friends 
can  work  with  strawberries  in  this  way,  if 
they  should  take  a  notion  to.  You  know  it 
is  pretty  expensive  to  make  a  wiiole  garden 
very  rich,  especially  if  we  use  bone  dust, 
guano,  or  phosphate;  but,  a  very  few  cents 
Avill  pay  for  the  fertilizers  we  have,  sufficient 
to  make  a  compost  to  fill  these  little  flower- 
pots. Some  ground,  made  very  rich  with 
line  old  stable  manure,  Avill  do  as  well,  1  pre- 
sume. Your  father  and  mother  can  very 
likely  find  something  that  will  be  suitable. 
The  pots  can  be  bought  at  any  florist's  for 
about  a  cent  apiece,  or  less  in  quantities. 
If  there  are  no  flower-pots  around  you,  take 
a  section  honey-box,  andi)uta  cheap  bottom 
on  it.  or  a  berry-box  would  do,  although 
both  are  pretty  large.  There  is  an  advan- 
tage, however,  "in  having  tiiem  large;  you  can 
get  a  very  large  strawberi  y  jilant  l)ef()re  you 
set  them  out.  Well,  suppose  we  get  lots  of 
nice  strawberry  plants  in  these  pots  or 
boxes,  then  wiiatV  I  will  tell  you  what 
we  are  going  to  do.  We  are  going  to  wait 
till  the  potatoes  are  dug,  and  then  Ave  Avill 
ploAV  the  potato  ground  up  just  as  fine  and 
nice  as  it  can  be.  .Vfter  this  Ave  are  going 
to  cover  it  three  inches  deep  with  the  best 
stable  manure  Ave  can  find;  after  this  it  is  to 
be  plowed  and  harroAved  again,  until  it  is 
nice  and  deep  and  rich.  Now,  then,  Ave  turn 
out  thQ  strawberry  plants,  dirt  and  all,  into 
this  rich  ground,  and  just  make  them 
"■  climb.''  If  the  ground  is  dry,  Ave  Avater 
them;  and  if  they  do  not  put  in  and  groAv 
to  suit  us,  Avater  them  with  guano'  Ava- 
ter,  or  something  of  that  sort— make  them 
just  boom.  When  the  ground  begins  to 
freeze,  cover  them  Avitli  straw.  Do  not  use 
straw  that  has  rye  in  it.  Get  oat  straAV, 
and  the  Avinter  Avill  kill  all  the  grain.  Keep 
them  growing  right  under  the  straAV  as  long 
as  they  will;  and  in  the  spring,  when  they 
are  ready  to  grow  again,  just  push  the  oat 
straw  a  "little  to  one  side,  so  they  can  peep 
out,  and  they  v^'ill  commence  Avhere  they  left 
off,  and  go  along  growing  in  the  spring. 
When  the  berries  get  ripe  they  Avill  just  lop 
over  and  lie  on  the  clean  straw,  ready  to  be 
picked.  They  wall  be  literally  straw  berries. 
Peter  Henderson  says  they "  get  a  quart  of 
berries  to  a  plant  Avhen  they  are  properly 
cared  for  in  this  Avay. 

Do  you  knoAV  Avhat  I  said  about  so  many 
Avanting  something  to  do?  Noav,  friends, 
suppose  a  great  lot  of  us  should  go  to  raising 
strawberries.  Did  yon  ever  see  a  tiiii(>  wlien 
nice  good  strawberries,  raised  on  a  plan  like 
the  above,  would  not  sell  at  a  good  l)ig  price, 
right  in  your  neighljorhood?  If  it  should  be 
too  late  in  your  locality  to  start  i»lants 
from  the  runners,  you  cai'i  buy  nice  potted 
plants  of  almost  any  florist  or  nurseryman. 
I?ut  I  think  it  is  very  much  better  to  raise 
them  yourselves ;  and  you  can  get  very  nice 
plants  this  fall,  even  if  it  is  a  little  fate,  if 
you  set  right  about  it.  Perhaps  they  Avon't 
bear  a  full  crop  next  year ;  but  even  if  they 
don't,  you  Avill  have  the  fun  of  learning  how', 
and  I  am  sure  you  Avill  be  as  happy  about  it 
as  I  have  Ibeen  ;  for  God  seems  to  have  spe- 


cial blessings  reserved  for  those  Avho  love 
the  plants  and  animals  he  has  given  us. 

What  a  Avonderfnl  thing  is  vegetable  life ! 
We  have  just  got  some  corn  coming  up  that 
Ave  planted  to  furnish  pollen  for  the  bees. 
To  hurry  it  along  I  have  been  giving  it  a  lit- 
tle sprinkling  of  guano  — or,  at  least.  I  have 
tried  a  few  hills  that  way  for  an  experiment. 
The  other  morning  I  moved  a  lump  of  dirt 
aAvay  from  a  little  spear  of  corn.  Under  the 
lump  of  dirt  I  saAV  a  great  number  of  these 
little  white  rootlets  spread  out  like  a  brush, 
almost,  with  little  mouths  greedily  taking 
in  the  food  and  guano  I  had  fuinislied  them. 
What  a  Avorderful  energy  seeius  locked  \\]^ 
in  one  little  grain  of  corn',  or  the  little  plant 
on  a  strawberry  runner!  How  hard  they  do 
Avork  to  get  a  start  in  life,  and  perchanc^  to 
live  and  groAv!  I  love  them,  because  they 
are  ( Jod's  children  ;  and  as  I  hope  that  I, 
too,  am  one  of  his  children,  Ave  are  neighbors, 
are  Ave  not?  And  by  the  way,  little  friends, 
does  not  the  same  rule  make  yon  and  me 
neighbors?  Noav,  Avhen  you  write  yoiu'  lit- 
tle letters,  please  remember  that  Uncle 
Amos  Avill  be  eager  to  read  any  thing  you 
may  have  to  tell  him  about  potted  striiw- 
berries. 


THE     MINISTER'S    BEES, 

AND  THE  PHEDICAMENT  LOANNIE  AND  HER  FATHER 
FOUND  THEM  IN. 

NCLE  AMOS:— I  will  take  the  liberty  ol'  calling 
you  "uncle,"  as  we  hold  you  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  think  you  act  the  good  part  of 
uncle  with  all  those  you  have  intercourse 
with.  I  thank  you  for  the  interesting  little 
book  you  sent  me  for  the  poor  effort  I  made  in 
writing  you  a  letter,  and  also  for  your  kindness  to 
pa,  who  has  been  sick  all  spring,  but  is  now  able  to 
resume  work,  as  well  as  ever,  and  you  may  look  for 
a  letter  from  him  soon.  One  of  the  greatest  lights 
in  our  home  is  Gleanings. 

We  had  a  jolly  time  yesterday  at  a  good  man's  ex- 
pense. I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  The  Rev.  A.  L.Ames, 
living  on  the  opposite  side  of  our  town,  came  early 
in  the  morning  with  his  team  to  get  pa  and  his  ex- 
tractor to  go  and  extract  his  honey.  He  said  his 
hives  were  running  over  with  honey.  Pa  opened 
his  eyes  wide,  and  thought  the  good  man  must  have 
awful  good  bees,  so  much  better  than  his  own.  I 
got  a  chance  to  go  with  pa  to  assist  him. 

When  we  got  there  we  found  four  big  Zimmerman 
box  hives,  with  capacity  for  31  Langstroth  frames, 
with  not  over  15  frames  on  an  average  to  the  hive, 
and  those  in  the  greatest  chaos  it  is  possible  to  im- 
agine, 3  and  .5  combs  hanging  to  a  frame.  Pa 
never  saw  bees  and  comb  in  such  a  horrible  mix  be- 
fore; but  the  hives  were  running  over  with  bees, 
but  not  a  drop  of  honey  to  spare.  AVe  were  entirely 
unprepared  for  ti-ansferring,  or  anj^  thing  like  the 
job  we  had  before  us  then;  but  we  went  to  work 
with  a  will,  without  proper  tools,  and  after  a  hard 
day's  work  in  the  hot  sun  we  left  them  in  beautiful 
shape  for  the  harvest  of  white  clover,  which  is  now 
before  them.  AVe  got  home  at  dark,  very  tired,  but 
all  happy,  and  feeling  as  if  we  had  done  a  good  deed. 
Pa  laughed  at  the  good  man,  and  told  him  he  would 
not  charge  him  any  thing  for  the  use  of  his  Novice 
extractor  for  that  day,  but  just  for  our  work,  and 
advised  him  to  spend  a  dollar,  and  take  Gleanings, 
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and  it  would  save  him  many  dollars  and  much 
trouble.  He  said  he  always  kept  bees;  he  loved  the 
little  pets,  but  had  never  g-ot  much  honey,  or  real- 
ized any  profits.  Pa  told  him  from  the  same  num- 
ber of  hives,  4,  last  year,  he  got  two  barrels  of  de- 
licious honey,  and  increased  his  bees  to  10  hives; 
sold  one  barrel  of  honey  on  an  average  for  13;4c  per 
lb.,  and  two  swarms  of  bees  for  $10.00;  boug-ht  5 
swarms  more  for  $5.00  each;  lost  3;  have  11 
swarms  now;  but,  pa  takes  Gleanings,  and  that  is 
the  difference.  Loannie  Fishek. 

Napoleon,  O.,  June  18, 1884. 

Very  good,  Loanna,  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
you  and  papa  knew  just  what  to  do,  and  were 
not  afraid  to  go  right  to  work  and  do  it.  I 
should  think  your  papa  must  be  real  well  by 
this  time,  from  tlie  account  of  tlie  work  you 
did.     

CUTTING  A  BEE-TREE. 

ouk    fiuend    mahai.a   b.  chauuock    tel,l.s    us 
e.kactijY  how  it  was  done. 

P^APTH  agroin  to  cut  the  bee-tree,  and  he 

R/    wanth  you  to  come,"  said  little  Kinney 

.j^'     Phillips    one   morning-    last  week,  as  he 

■*^       peeped  through    the  screen-door  at  me. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  a  bad  cold,  and  could 

not  go;  but  in  a  few  minutes,  "  papth  "  came  to  see 

about  it  himself. 

Irving  and  Johnnie  Phillips  had  found  a  bee-tree 
a  few  days  before,  and,  as  it  was  on  our  land.  Broth- 
er Phillips  offered  to  cut  the  tree  and  give  us  the 
honey,  while  he  would  keep  the  bees;  but  as  he 
had  never  handled  bees  much,  he  wanted  me  to  go 
along  to  put  the  bees  in  the  hive. 

He  said  he  would  send  the  buggy  for  me,  and  we 
were  soon  on  the  way.  The  buggy  was  a  veritable 
"  one-hoss  shay,"  and  I  climbed  in,  and  took  Harry, 
and  I  told  all  the  other  children  to  walk  behind  and 
pick  up  the  pieces. 

Arrived  at  Brother  Philliijs's,  wo  changed  horses; 
i.  e.,  they  took  the  gray  horse  from  the  "one-hoss 
shay  "  and  put  it  and  another  to  the  big  farm  wagon 
that  had  the  hay-ladders  on,  and  we  all  got  on— 
Mrs.  Phillips  and  her  five  children,  1  with  my  four, 
and  away  we  went,  over  hill  and  dale.  Brother 
Phillips  had  gone  on  with  the  ax. 

The  bees  were  in  a  giant  oak,  and  Bro.  Phillips 
drew  many  a  long  breath  before  it  fell  to  the  earth. 

The  children,  who  had  been  hiding  behind  brush- 
heaps  and  ti-ee-trunks,  now  came  forth;  but  the 
bees  soon  scattered  them  again,  and  Johnnie  Phil- 
lips said,  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  boys,  there's  more  real 
fun  in  cutting  a  bee-tree  than  in  a  Fourth  of  July; 
I  "—just  then  an  angry  bee  stung  him  on  the  cheek, 
and  he  i-an  away,  crying  out,  "  O  mamma  !  I  am 
stung!  look  out  there,  boys!  take  to  the  brush, 
take  to  the  brush,  everybody." 

While  Brother  Phillips  was  chopping  a  hole  to  get 
at  the  honey,  the  bees  kept  flying  about  him,  and 
he  kept  shaking  his  head,  and  dodging;  so  I  offered 
him  my  bee-hat.  Now,  when  I  wear  a  bee-hat  I  al- 
ways tie  the  curtain  down  with  a  long  shaker-blue 
calico  apron,  made  to  button  around  the  waist;  and 
as  I  am  only  a  moderate-sized  woman,  and  as  Broth- 
er Phillips  will  weigh  300  if  he  weighs  an  ounce,  the 
strings  would  not  reach  around  him,  and  his  wife 
had  to  brefik  the  strings  off  her  sun-bonnet  to  eko 
them  out.  And  a  picture  he  was!  Sometimes  tho 
ax  ,woiild  eatcji  in  tJi/^  long  apron,  nprl  Mrs.  PhilHpf; 


would  call  out,  "Don't  cut  your  feet  off!"  Then 
the  apron  would  blow  straight  out  in  the  wind,  then 
hang  at  half-mast  awhile.  We  laughed  till  our  jaws 
ached. 

When  he  reached  the  honey,  my  work  began;  and 
as  fast  as  the  children  came  up  I  gave  them  great 
hunks  of  it  to  eat,  and  little  Kinney  was  standing 
on  a  big  limb  near  me,  with  his  hands  and  mouth 
full  of  dripping  sweetness  Avhen  a  bee  stung  him  on 
the  little  toe.  He  dropped  his  under  jaw,  and  the 
honey  rolled  out,  and  with  it  an  awful  Itfiwl;  and 
amid  the  splutter  of  words,  we  made  out,  "  Takth 
off,  papth!  take  off!  ith  stingin,"  and  "pai>th  "  took 
it  off. 

After  putting  all  the  good  brood-combs  into  the 
hives,  and  the  nice  white  honey  in  pails,  wc  set  the 
hive  over  the  bees  and  came  home. 

The  next  morning.  Brother  Phillips  came  to  help 
us  stack  wheat;  and  as  soon  as  the  men  saw  him 
they  made  such  a  racket  that  I  went  out  to  see  if  a 
circus  were  going  by,  and  1  did  not  wonder  that 
they  laughed;  his  upper  lip  hung  clear  down  over 
his  chin,  and  when  he  talked  it  flopped  up  and  down 
like  shaking  a  feather  bed,  and  he  could  smile  out 
of  only  one  eye,  and  laugh  with  one  side  of  his  face; 
but  he  was  able  to  talk.  He  said,  "  I  went  out  early 
this  morning  to  bring  the  bees  home,  and  Lib  fixed 
me  up  in  a  veil,  and  she  made  a  hole  in  the  veil  over 
my  mouth,  so  that  I  could  got  my  breath,  and  I  went 
out  there  and  stirred  them  up,  and  they  made  a  bee- 
line  for  the  hole  in  that  veil.  It  did  seem  to  me  that 
there  were  six  hundred  bees  inside,  prancing  round 
on  my  neck  and  ears.  I  threw  the  veil  away,  and 
ran  half  across  the  wheat-field  before  they  left  me. 
They  stung  me  most  everlastingly;  but,  I'll  go  out 
and  get  them  to-night."     Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 


VICTOR'S    DESCRIPTION    OF    HIS    PA- 
PA'S   MISHAP. 

AND   SOMETHING  ABOUT   MOVING  BEES    IN    WAGONS 
GENEUALLY. 

fA  has  30  hives  of  bees.  We  do  not  have  to  win- 
ter our  bees  here.  We  moved  here  March  14, 
1884.  Pa  bought  most  of  his  bees  after  he 
came  down  here.  I  will  tell  you  of  a  scrape 
he  got  into  when  he  went  to  move  his  bees. 
We  lived  18  miles  from  here  before  we  moved. 
Pa  took  a  mule  and  cart,  and  started  for  here  with 
8  hives  of  bees  on  the  cart;  but  when  he  got  about 
a  mile  from  there,  two  of  the  hives  fell  out,  and  pa 
did  not  know  it  until  he  got  about  five  miles  fur- 
ther. When  he  found  it  out  he  got  down  and  took 
the  mule,  and  went  back  to  look  for  his  bees.  When 
he  found  them  they  were  bursted  open,  and  so  cross 
that  they  stung  him  very  badly;  but  at  last  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  up  and  out  of  the  i-oad,  so 
people  could  pass.  Then  he  returned  to  the  bees  he 
had  left;  and  when  he  got  there  a  few  of  the  bees 
were  out  of  the  hives,  and  he  had  to  kill  those  that 
were  out  of  the  hives  before  he  could  gear  his  mule 
to  the  cart  again.  When  ho  got  here  he  had  six 
hives,  with  one  smothered. 

We  consider  the  holly  and  persimmon  our  best 
trees  for  honey  in  this  country,  but  the  latter 
makes  our  best  and  favorite  honey,  and  is  equal  to 
clover  honey.  Pa  does  not  either  smoke  nor  chew 
tobacco,  and  never  has  and  never  will;  but  he  has 
already  bought  him  a  smoker.  Pa  is  not  any 
more  afraid  of  ^pes  than  he  is  of  flies.    He  has  not 
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transferred  all  his  bees  from  the  old  log  hives  yet. 
When  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  transfer  in  this  cli- 
mate? E.  Victor  Cox,  ag-e  13. 

Chocowinity,  N.  C,  July  :.'5, 1W4. 

Thank  you,  Victor.  I  should  advise  your 
papa  to  fix  his  hives  a  little  better  before  he 
starts  out  Mdth  another  load.  It  was  not 
very  many  days  a^o  that  Neighbor  IL  bor- 
rowed old  Jack  and  our  one-horse  Avagon  to 
move  some  bees  home  he  had  bought.  He 
knew  when  he  started  that  he  ought  to  fas- 
ten the  covers  of  the  cliaff  hives  down  ;  but 
as  Jack  is  pretty  moderate  in  his  movements, 
he  thought  he'  could  keep  them  all  safe, 
without  the  trouble  of  fastening  them  down. 
They  did  very  well  until  they  got  to  the 
railroad  track,  and  tlie  jolt  of  crossing  got 
one  of  the  hives  out  of  place.  Of  course, 
the  bees  got  out  and  went  for  neighbor  II. 
Jack  backed  the  wagon  down  in  a  hole,  and 
Neighbor  II.  tried  to  get  him  unhitched  ;  but 
before  he  got  tlirough,  one  of  the  chaff  hives 
tumbled  out  on  the  ground.  Jack  broke 
away  from  the  wagon,  and  ran  home,  and 
Neighbor  II.  had  to  hire  a  man  to  help  him 
push  the  wagon  home  afoot.  He  said  the 
bees  stung  him  on  the  hands  and  face,  so 
many  of  them,  that  he  just  smashed  them 
up  on  his  face,  and  threw  them  away  by  the 
handful.  All  this  trouble,  broken  combs 
and  murdered  bees,  just  for  the  want  of  a 
hammer  and  half  a  "dozen  nails  for  five  or 
ten  minutesi— Tour  question  in  regard  to 
transferring  Avill  be  found  fully  answered  in 
the  A  B  C  book,  I  think. 


THE    CONVENTION     AT     FLINT    LAST 
PALL. 

Be'ported  by  9-Year-Old  Bee-Girl. 

ALSO  SOME  OTHER  MATTERS. 

«S  the  state  Bee-Keepers'  Convention  was  here, 
I  must  tell  you  something  about  it.  There 
were  lots  of  bee-keepers  here,  and  they  kept 
meeting-  day  and  night.  They  were  talking 
about  wintering  bees;  some  winter  in  cellar, 
and  some  outdoors;  some  had  lost  all  of  their  bees, 
and  some  not.  A  man  wintered  his  bees  in  cellar 
all  right,  and  after  he  took  them  out,  all  died  off. 
My  papa  wintered  his  bees  outdoorson  the  summer 
stand  in  his  new  hives,  and  lost  not  a  single  swarm. 
There  were  many  talking  about  wintering.  One 
gentleman  said  he  liked  to  winter  outdoors,  but  the 
packing  was  too  much  trouble.  My  papa  told  him 
if  that  was  all,  he  should  come  and  see  our  packing. 
Papa  has  a  little  girl  nine  jears  old  that  packs  a 
hive  in  less  than  five  niintucs.  1  will  tell  you  how 
I  do  it.  Pa  puts  on  the  partition-board,  then  I  take 
a  handful  of  straw,  and  wind  a  piece  of  cloth  around 
it,  then  put  it  on  the  bottom,  then  till  the  rest  with 
a  basket  of  leave?,  and  our  packing  is  done.  My 
papa  and  1  packed  88  hives  in  two  evenings  by 
moonlight,  after  supper. 

There  was  talk  about  separators;  some  want 
them,  and  some  not.  We  don't  use  them,  and  our 
comb  is  as  straight  as  can  be;  and  if  one  is  a  little 
crooked  or  drawn  out,  I  pack  them.  I  wait  until  I 
have  two  of  them,  then  I  set  an  empty  box  between 
them,  so  I  can  setback  everyone;  and  if  I  carry 
them  to  our  customers,  they  pick  them  Qijt  and  say, 
•"  Ppf*  Jl.ow  nice  pnf^  fu)l  tliey  be." 


There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  every  thing, 
and  one  gentleman  said  we  ought  to  have  had 
meetings  three  days;  but  in  your  report  it  looks  as 
if  nobody  said  any  thing.  Pa  says  Michigan  bee- 
keepers can  not  be  very  proud  of  your  report. 

The  few  gentlemen  who  were  in  your  report 
came  from  some  other  State.  You  spoke  in  Glean- 
ings about  your  hall  in  Ohio.  Pa  said  the  hall  for 
the  Flint  convention  was  the  smallest  one  they 
could  get.  The  people  could  not  sit  down;  some 
had  to  stand  up;  and  the  table  that  the  exhibition 
was  on,  was  so  crowded,  if  one  stood  near,  the  oth- 
ers could  not  get  around  him.  Pa  wondered  why 
thej'  did  not  take  another  hall,  as  there  are  plenty 
of  halls  in  Flint. 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  who  visited  our  apiai-y 
made  the  remark,  "You  have  a  nice  lot  of  bees." 
We  have  now  79  swarms  in  our  yard,  all  alive,  sweet 
and  clean.  Pa  gave  me  and  my  brother  and  sister 
each  a  swarm  of  bees  last  summer.  As  the  weather 
was  bad,  we  did  not  get  much  honey;  Viut  as  all  was 
good  for  winter,  we  hope  to  get  lots  next  summer. 

One  day  a  swarm  came  out,  and  went  on  a  large 
oak-tree.  Our  neighbors  said,  "  How  will  you  get 
them  down?"  Pa  got  a  high  ladder,  and  sent  up  my 
brother,  13  years  old.  He  tied  a  little  saw  on  one 
arm,  and  a  long  rope  on  the  other,  and  he  climbed 
up  the  tree.  He  took  a  saw  and  cut  the  limb.  As 
we  worked  at  that,  another  one  came  out;  and  as 
we  worked  at  that,  another  came  out,  and  they  ran 
together;  and  as  we  hived  them,  my  brother  said, 
"  Loosen  that  rope  I"  At  the  same  time  my  pa  said, 
"There  is  another  swarm!" 

I  did  not  know  which  1  should  run  to;  but  after 
we  got  them  all  hived,  as  my  brother  was  high 
enough,  he  tied  the  rope  on  a  limb,  and  let  the  limb 
down  with  the  bees.  Our  neighbors  wondered  why 
my  brother  could  do  it. 

Pa  heard  that  many  bees  around  here  starved  to 
death.  Now,  Mr.  Root,  is  that  not  awful— keeping 
bees,  and  all  starving  to  death?  You  have  done  a 
good  deal  about  tobacco;  but  would  it  not  be  good 
to  write  a  little  more  about  bees  starving?  Pa  be- 
lieves that  it  is  not  wicked  or  sinful  to  use  tobacco. 
He  doesn't  use  any  tobacco  at  all,  but  he  honestly 
believes  that  it  is  more  sinful  to  let  bees  starve. 
Folks  say  they  have  not  time  to  tend  to  them.  Now. 
Mr.  Root,  I  think  here  is  something  for  you  to 
tend  to.  Ella   Koeppen. 

Flint,  Mich.,  Feb.  «,  1884. 

Why,  Ella,  you  are  a  regular  little  chatter- 
box, I  should  say.  Didn't  you  get  out  of 
breath  when  you  wrote  that  V  I  shall  have 
to  explain  to  the  friends,  that  perhaps  Ella 
alludes  to  the  convention  at  Columbus,  when 
she  speaks  of  having  it  in  such  a  small  room, 
and  I  guess  there  is  an  incidental  allusion  to 
the  saloon  that  was  just  below  the  conven- 
tion hall.  Now,  Ella,  I  do  not  think  it  is  so 
very  bad,  even  if  the  room  (s  small,  although 
if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  good  many 
present,  it  seems  a  little  inconvenient.  Our 
minister  once  said,  that  a  large  prayer-meet- 
ing in  a  small  room  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  a  little  prayer-meeting  in  a  great  big 
room,  and  may  lie  the  same  will  hold  true  in 
regard  to  Itee  ('onv<>nti()ns.  I  am  glad  you 
succeeded  in  getting  those  swarms  down  all 
right,  and  I  sliould  think  that  your  pa  ought 
to  be  thankful  that  he  has  got  boys  and  girls 
so  ready  to  pitcli  in  and  help  wlien  the  bees 
get  hini  into  a  tight  place.  1  wonder  if  you 
would  talk  to  me  as  volubly,  my  little  friend 
Ella,  if  I  should  ever  come  to  see  you.  as  you 
have  written  the  above  lettev, 
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stiiitiliuiii  SI  iioto  $1    n     Jf  \uu  h.iiL'had 

nuiie  liooks,  ^i\c  us  tlic  n.iiiic-.  tint  we 

)t  s(.ik1  the  same  t»ue     We  have  now  in 

stock,    '•i\    (Iitteient    books,  as  follows     Silver 

.       Keys,  Sheet   Ofl,   The    Giant    KiHli.   The   Roby 

'  »      KamiU  ,  Rebelled  Irom  E(,'yi)t,  and  Ten  Nightb  iii 

Rai  lUiom 


■  A  chiel's  aniang  ye  takin'  notes; 
An'  faith,  he'll  prent  it." 


T  rilESFME,  little  friends,  you  have  all 
M  been  so  liiisy  duriiiff  this  nice  summer 
li'  weather  that  yon  have  not  had  as  much 
"^  time  to  write  "letters  as  you  did  in  the 
winter;  tlierefore  I  have  used  yoxu-  re- 
cent letters  all  up,  and  I  have  beeii  getting 
down  to  the  bottom  of  my  drawer  for  .I'uve- 
nile  letters,  where  we  have  some  still  re- 
maining that  were  sent  in  the  winter.  That 
accounts  for  some  of  the  letters  appearing 
in  this  number  that  were  written  some  time 
ago.  I  think  I  won't  occupy  very  much 
space  here,  because  I  took  so  much  room  in 
"  My  Neighbors ''  for  this  month,  but  I  think 
if  you  will  turn  over  and  read  tliat,  you  will 
lin'd  it  a  real  good  letter— good  in  two  senses 
of  the  word:  interesting  and  protital)le  ;  for 
any  letter  that  tells  ns  how  to  raise  things 
for  ourselves,  instead  of  buying  them,  and 
how  to  earn  money  right  at  our  own  homes, 
is  making  us  richer  than  we  should  be  if 
somebody  were  to  yu'c  us  large  siuns  of 
money.  

eiOO    LBS.    FROM    30    STANDS     OF    BEES. 

My  pa  has  30  stands  of  bees.  We  have  extracted 
about  6C0  lbs.  of  honey.  Aeice  Gough,  age  10. 

Rock  Spring,  Mo.,  July  23,  1884. 

Not  a  very  big  yield,  is  it,  friend  Alice? 
But  then,  perhaps  you  have  got  more  by  this 
time.  

A  SWARM  THAT   DIDN'T   SETTLE. 

My  brother  keeps  bees.    June  10,  a  swarm  came 
out  and  did  not  settle,  but  went  into  a  big  hollow 
tree.    Do  you  think  they  had  picked  out  that  tree? 
Mary  Stanton,  age  11. 

Hutchinson,  Minn.,  June  13, 1884. 


FROM   3  TO  16,   AND  400    LBS.    OF    HONEY,   IN    THREE 
YEARS. 

Pa  bought  three  stands  a  year  ago  last  fall,  and 
he  went  with  them  all  right.  Ho  left  them  outdoors, 
packed  in  chatt',  and  they  came  out  well  in  the 
spring.  We  had  three  stands  from  the  three.  We 
went  to  16,  all  by  natural  swarming.  Pa  says  he 
sold  over  400  lbs.  of  honey,  besides  what  we  used  in 
the  house.  I^iNPA  Mawst. 

New  London,  Wis.,  Feb.  2,  1P84. 


130  LBS.  OF  (HONEY-DEW)   COMB  HONEY. 

We  have  taken  off  about  120  lbs.  of  comb  honey. 
Most  of  it  is  honey-dew.  We  have  not  extracted  any 
honey  this  year.  Fred  A.  Pease,  age  11. 

Kingsville,  O.,  July  22, 1884. 


THREE  SWARMS  IN  THREE  DAYS  FROM  ONE  HIVE. 

My  pa  has  got  30  stands  of  bees;  we  had  three 
swarms  out  of  one  hive  in  three  days.  What  do 
you  reckon  made  them  swarm  so  often?  My  brother- 
in-law  has  three  stands  of  bees,  and  my  brother  has 
one.  Katie  Gough. 

Rock  Spring,  Mo.,  July  23,  1884. 


1200  LBS.   OV  HONEY  FROM  3.5  COLONIES. 

My  papa  keeps  35  colonies  of  bees.  He  took  1300 
lbs.  of  section  honey;  about  200  lbs.  of  it  is  dark. 
Papa  thinks  a  great  deal  of  his  bees.  1  have  one 
stand;  it  is  a  very  good  one. 

Edgar  W.  Hibbs,  age  13. 

Sewcllsville,  O.,  July  28, 1884. 


ANOTHER  WORD     FOR    MOTHERWORT  AS   A   HONEY- 
PLANT. 

My  uncle  has  lots  of  bees.  My  uncle  Judson  says, 
that  if  he  were  going  to  raise  any  plants  on  purpose 
for  honey,  he  would  plant  motherwort,  and  lots  of 
it,  for  his  bees  work  on  it  every  day,  nearly  all  sum- 
mer. I  come  up  to  see  them  every  summei-,  and  eat 
some  honey;  and  while  I  am  out  here  I  go  to  Sun- 
day-school. Myrtis  E.  Hyde. 

Pomfret  Landing,  Ct.,  July,  1884. 

FROM  1  TO  37. 

When  my  i)a  began  to  keep  bees  he  had  only  one 
hive  of  bees;  now  he  has  37.  They  look  like  a  great 
man.y.  We  have  all  the  honey  we  can  eat.  Pa  took 
out  about  100  lbs.  a  short  time  ago;  it  makes  the 
bees  very  angry  to  have  their  honey  taken  from 
them.  I  can't  very  well  blame  them,  iifter  they 
work  so  hard  to  gather  it. 

Charlie  W.  Wheelock,  age  10. 

Tanipico,  111.,  July  37,  1884. 

DO  humming-birds  get  honey? 
I  have  a  tiower-bed,  and  there  is  a  humming-bird 
liying  around  the  flowei-s;  do  you  think  he  gathers 
honey  from  the  flowers?  My  brother  has  39  swarms 
of  bees;  ho  would  have  had  a  good  many  more,  but 
he  lost  more  than  half  of  his  bees  last  winter. 

Mary  S.  Ehlers,  age  13. 
Pleasant  Valley,  Iowa,  July  31, 1884. 

I  think  the  honey  is  exactly  what  he  is  aft- 
er, Mary;  and  if  you  will  watch  him  carefully 
you  can  see  him  put  his  long  tongue  away 
down  into  the  tlower,  to  get  it. 

A  verbatim  letter  from  the  president  of  a 
misskjnary  society. 

DeaRlJNcle  Amos  We  haVea  bee  hiVE  but  no 
bEEs.  We  hAVc  A  miSsionA/Y  sOciEtY,  aNb  i  a.M 
pResiDeNt.  We  HarE  a  suNDAy  gcHo01,a/hoME 
siNce  OUR  HoRge  dlEJ3,I  wANt  TeNiVigHtS7n  bAR 
fioOm  gEOrygE  aGE  9. 

RoDDiNg 

Well,  friend  George,  that  is  a  pretty  good 
letter  for  a  boy  of  nine.  But  1  shouldn't 
wonder  if  a  good  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
would  laugh  to  think  of  your  being  president. 
Never  mind;  let  them  laugh.  The  letter  is 
a  good  one,  and  may  be  some  day  your  so- 
ciety will  grow  big,  ajid  you  will  grow  big 
with  it. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  MOSQUITO-HAWK,  ETC. 

My  papa  has  19  colonies  of  bees.  Our  bees  worked 
last  summer  on  the  linden;  there  are  150  lindens  on 
my  grandpa's  place.  We  have  not  lost  any  swarms 
yet.  There  is  a  weed  that  grows  around  here  that 
the  bees  work  on  from  morning  till  night.  My  papa 
thinks  it  is  the  Simpson  honey-plant,  from  the  re- 
semblance to  the  picture.  There  is  an  insect  here 
that  destroys  a  great  many  bees  in  summer;  some 
call  them  the  mosquito-hawk.  They  go  into  the 
bloom  of  the  Simpson  weed,  and  I  kill  a  great  many 
late  in  the  evening.  Lut.a  May  Tvlkr. 

Knob  Noster,  Mo^ 

«OW    FREDDIE'S    FATHER     KEEPS    THE    BEES    FROM 
.JOINING  THE  UPPER  AND   T.OWER  COMBS. 

In  the  June  number,  p.  404,  Philip  Woare  wants  to 
know  the  easiest  way  to  keep  the  bees  from  joining 
the  surplus  to  brood-frames.  I  will  give  papa's 
plan.  After  trying  every  thing,  Heddon's  honey- 
board  made  of  wooden  slats  included,  he  takes  five 
strips  of  enamel  cloth,  354  inches  wide,  spaced  equal 
distances  apart  across  the  frames.  This  gives  the 
bees  plenty  of  room  to  go  between  the  strips.  He 
never  has  any  trouble  with  queens  going  up.  The 
cloth  should  be  placed  with  the  glazed  side  down. 
He  used  wide  frames  for  surplus. 

The  best  bee-feeder  is  a  bag  holding  a  quart,  filled 
with  syrup  or  honey,  laid  on  top  of  the  brood- 
frames.  I  help  papa  with  the  bees,  and  try  hard  to 
learn  all  about  them,  so  as  to  be  of  some  use;  but  I 
can't  like  the  work.         Freddie  Griffin,  age  11. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  July,  1884. 

Tliank  you,  Freddie.  "VVe  used  the  bag 
bee-t'eeder  a  great  deal  some  years  ago,  but 
the  bees  so  soon  got  to  bitiug  lioles  through 
it,  and  letting  the  syrup  all  run  out,  that 
they  were  discontinued.  The  ducking  we 
sell  makes  a  good  strong  bag  for  the  purpose. 

A  question    ABOUT  EIGHT-FRAME   HIVES. 

My  pa  has  six  swarms  of  bees;  four  of  them  are 
in  the  8-frame  Langstroth  hives,  and  two  in  the  old- 
fashioned  box  hives.  Pa  takes  Gleanings,  and  has 
an  A  B  C  book,  and  thinks  he  would  like  to  send  to 
you  for  some  Italian  queens,  but  is  afraid  he  does 
not  understand  the  business  well  enough  to  intro- 
duce them  without  loss.  Ours  is  the  common  black 
bee.  They  are  very  strong.  This  is  a  prairie  coun- 
try, yet  I  think  it  very  good  for  bees.  Pa  wants  me 
to  ask  you  whether  a  large  swarm  of  bees  can  win- 
ter successfully  in  an  8  -  frame  Langstroth  hive. 
What  is  the  cause  of  bees  killing  and  carrying  out 
their  young  bees?  The  spider  plant  bloomed  to-day 
for  the  first  time,  but  I  did  not  see  a  bee  on  it. 

Clyde  D.  McKinley,  age  11. 

Easton,  Mason  Co.,  111.,  July  13, 1884. 

Yes,  Clyde,  I  think  an  8-frame  hive  would 
winter  very  well  with  a  good  strong  colony 
of  bees  in  it.  As  the  winds  are  pretty  se- 
vere on  the  prairie,  making  the  sides  of  the 
hive  double,  and  fixing  a  tiglit  liigh  fence  to 
keep  the  winds  off,  would  probably  be  an  ad- 
vantage.—I  fear  you  do  not  get  up  early 
enougli  to  see  the  "bees  on  the  spider  plant. 

FROM    OUR   LITTLE   FRIEND  RHODA,  WHO   HAS  LOST 
HER    FATHER. 

I  am  living  with  my  brother-in-law,  Robert  Cooper, 
and  going  to  school.  He  takes  Gleanings,  and  we 
all  like  to  read  it  very  much,  especially  the  Home 
Papers.  We  started  in  1883  with  11  colonies  In  the 
spring,  and  increased  to  26,  and  took  1000  lbs.  of 


honey  off.  We  enjoy  it  very  much,  especially  in 
swarming  time.  We  have  three  kirlds  of  bees— the 
hybrid,  Italian,  and  albino.  My  pa  kept  bees  when 
he  was  here ;  but  he  has  crossed  the  river  to  his  home 
with  Jesus,  and  I  am  trying  to  live  so  that  I  may 
one  day  meet  him,  where  partings  will  be  no  more, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  an  interest  in  your  prayers. 
We  have  prayer-meeting  here  every  Tuesday  night, 
and  every  third  Sabbath,  and  have  had  ever  since 
my  pa's  death,  which  is  seven  yeai'S.  Whether  we 
have  any  thing  else  or  not,  wo  have  the  Lord's  pres- 
ence with  us.  1  should  like  to  see  your  little  boy. 
Rhoda  Garner,  age  13. 
Sherman,  Sangamon  Co.,  111. 

May  (iod  bless  you,  Rhoda,  for  your  bright 
faith!  It  is  true,  that  you  may  have  the 
Savior  present,  even  if  your  father  is  gone. 
May  your  little  letter  be  a  good  lesson  for 
maiiy  of  us  who  are  older! 


.JOHN'S   LITTLE    BEE-HIVE. 

Mamma  thinks  I  can  not  write  well  enougli,  and 
she  does  not  want  me  to  print,  so  I  will  get  Aunt 
Rhoda  to  write  my  letter.  1  had  a  little  stand  of 
bees  last  summer.  My  Uncle  Tommy  made  me  a 
hive;  it  was  as  high  as  my  First  Reader,  and  not 
quite  so  wide;  and  when  my  papa's  bees  swarmed 
the  second  time,  as  he  always  puts  them  back,  and 
we  did  not  want  to  kill  the  poor  queen,  mamma  took 
a  handful  of  bees  and  put  them  in  my  hive  with 
her,  and  she  I'aised  her  little  stand  full  of  bees,  and 
you  ought  to  have  seen  them  when  it  was  warm. 
They  would  come  out  and  lie  all  over  the  hive.  My 
papa  has  one  colony  that  lost  the  queen,  and  my  papa 
took  my  swarm  and  put  it  in  his  hive,  and  saved 
it,  and  do  you  not  think  that  should  be  mine?  1  love 
bees  and  honey.  My  mamma  reads  to  me  about  a 
good  man  who  preached  about  Jesus.  He  had  honey 
to  eat,  and  she  read  to  me  in  the  Bible  about  the 
good  Lord  himself  eating  butter  and  honey.  God 
bless  little  Hubei',  and  make  a  preacher  out  of  him. 
John  L.  Cooper,  ago  V. 

Sherman,  Sangamon  Co.,  III. 

But  are  you  sure,  Johnnie,  that  the  Bible 
says  Jesus  ate  any  butter? 


honey  FROM   LETTUCE.' 

Pa  has  47  swarms  of  bees.  They  were  so  ugly  that 
they  chased  pa  and  ma  into  the  house.  Ma  and 
Luc.y  took  a  swarm  of  our  bees  from  a  tree  the 
other  day,  and  there  was  a  swai-m  going  ovei%  and 
they  alighted  on  the  same  tree  with  the  few  that 
were  left;  my  sister  saw  them  first,  and  so  they  are 
hers.  They  put  them  in  a  hive  and  they  are  work- 
ing nicely.  Our  lettuce  grew  so  tender  that  the 
bees  liked  it  very  much.  They  were  on  it  as  thick 
as  they  would  have  been  on  a  bed  of  Howers.  Ma 
watched  them  and  they  would  make  little  holes,  and 
suck  the  juice.  Hattie  Clark,  age  11. 

Lenox,  Mich.,  July  11,  1884. 

Well,  Ilattie,  you  have  indeed  given  us  a 
valuable  fact,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  a 
little  more  about  it.  Are  you  sure  the  bees 
worked  on  the  lettuce,  or  were  they  there 
only  because  of  aphides  of  some  khulV  The 
juice  of  lettuce  is  not  usually  sweet,  and  it 
would  have  to  he  (|uite  so  to  induce  bees  to 
cut  into  the  leaves.  Perhaps  you  have  got 
a  wrong  impression  somewhere;  but  if  bees 
work  on  this  kind  of  lettuce  right  along,  that 
would  settle  it,  and  1  suppose  every  bee- 
keeper would  be  wanting  some  seed. 
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BRIEF  NOTES  ON  ARTIFCIAL  SWARMING. 

This  is  papa's  birthday.  He  is  32  years  old.  Our 
bees  have  not  swarmed  this  year,  but  papa  made  3 
hives  by  takiug-  a  few  combs  from  other  hives,  and 
putting'  them  in  new  ones.    J.  A.  Lyon,  .Tr.,  age  8. 

AVashing-ton,  Pa.,  July  lit,  1884. 


HARVEST  TIME. 

It  is  now  in  the  height  of  wheat  harvest,  as  well 
as  honey  harvest.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  bees.  I 
go  all  around  the  hives,  and  am  notafraidof  getting- 
stung.  My  pa  takes  your  journal.  I  like  to  read 
the  little  folks'  letters.  I  have  one  brother  and  four 
sisters.  Lucina  G.  Koontz,  age  10. 

Tipton,  Ind.,  July  3,  1884. 


THAT  OLD  CHALK  MARK,  AGAIN. 

A  broad  chalk  mark  around  a  sugar-bucket  or 
barrel  will  keep  out  ants.  I  have  always  kept 
house  while  mamma  taught  school.  Now  mamma 
keeps  house,  and  teaches  us  at  home.  My  uncle, 
Frank  Wilder,  has  a  nice  apiary. 

Daisy  Redrincj,  age  11. 

Stanton,  Fla.,  July,  1884. 

80     I,B8.     OF     HONEY     STORED     IN     A     SAI.T-BARUEL. 

My  papa  keeps  bees.  The  .'ith  of  July,  188.3,  one 
swarm  came  out.  He  had  no  hive  to  put  them  in, 
so  he  put  them  in  a  salt-barrel.  In  the  fall,  after 
they  were  done  working,  he  got  80  lbs.  of  honey  out 
of  the  barrel.    Wasn't  that  pretty  good? 

John  H.  Chalmers,  age  9. 

Oldfleld,  Iowa,   July  26, 1884. 


ALBERT'S    MOUNTAIN    HOME. 

We  have  two  swarms  of  bees.  They  are  gather- 
ing honey  every  day.  My  papa  thinks  of  going  on  a 
bee-ranch.  I  like  to  catch  the  lazy  drones,  for  they 
eat  the  honey,  and  don't  gather  any.  Sometimes 
the  bees  sting  me  when  I  am  catching  drones.  Our 
town  has  mountains  pretty  nearly  all  around  it. 
Albert  E.  Robison,  age  8. 

Golden,  Colo.,  July  14, 1884. 


queen    INEZ. 

My  pa  had  7  stands  of  bees,  and  increased  to  18, 
and  took  200  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  pound  sections 
last  year.  He  also  bought  4  Italian  queens  and  lu 
lbs.  of  bees  in  each,  in  July,  and  had  one  colony  in 
an  observatory  hive,  and  we  often  saw  the  queen. 
I  named  her  Queen  Inez.  One  of  them  swarmed 
twice.  One  swarm  went  away  at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  came  back  at  4  the  no.xtday,  and  went  back  into 
the  hive  again.  Inez  Johnson,  age  10. 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 


FROM   THE   HEFFELBOWER   APIARY. 

Dear  Uncle  Amoft:—!  will  write  you  a  letter.  I  go 
to  school.  Will  you  print  our  letter?  If  I  am  wor- 
thy of  one  of  your  books,  I  should  like  Silver  Keys. 
Three  of  pa's  swarms  died;  he  has  25  yet.  I  should 
like  to  see  you  and  your  bees. 

Bennie  Heffelbower,  age  7. 

Now  I  think  it  is  my  turn  to  write.  I  should  like  a 
book  too.  Please  send  me  Sheer  Oflf.  I  have  a  little 
bantie  chicken.  I  feed  it  bread  every  day.  It  is 
tame.  When  you  come  to  see  my  pa  and  his  bees,  I 
will  show  it  to  yoiL  Eddie  Heffelbower. 

I  like  my  little  knife  and  fork  J  got  of  you.  I  am 
a  juvenile,  and  my  mamma  holds  my  hand  so  I  can 
make  letters.  I  have  a  little  brother,  five  months 
old;  he  has  blue  eyes.  We  call  him  Freddie.  Would 
you  like  to  see  him?  Bertie  Heffelbower. 

Cass  City,  Mich.,  Feb.,  1884. 


I  went  to  school  this  summer  for  the  first  time. 
My  papa  has  three  stands  of  bees.  My  uncle  holds 
his  knife  on  a  sting,  and  the  steel  takes  out  the  pain. 
I  have  two  brothers,  Denzie  and  Ruby.  This  is  the 
first  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  a  paper.  Mamma  likes  to 
read  Gleanings.  She  could  not  do  without  the 
smoker.  Clara  Coldren,  age  7. 

Hawpatch,  Ind.,  July  3, 1884. 


ORAN'S  encouraging  REPORT. 

I  live  with  my  grandpa  and  grandma.  My  grand- 
pa chewed  tobacco  for  about  30  years,  and  about  4 
years  ago  he  quit.  We  have  a  dog,  and  we  call  him 
Major;  he  can  bring  the  cattle,  and  do  a  great  many 
other  things.  We  have  four  swarms  of  bees;  they, 
swarmed  once  this  summer. 

Oran  Zehnf.r,  age  8. 

Williamstown,  O.,  July  17, 1884. 

about  the  whole  brick  that  the  robber-bees 
pushed  away. 

It  was  a  whole  brick  that  was  put  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hive;  for  wouldn't  a  piece  of  brick  be  a 
brick  l)at/  We  have  taken  oflf  a  box  of  honey  this 
year.  I  enjoyed  Sheer  Oflf  very  much.  It  is  nicer 
than  I  expected  it  to  be.  You  needn't  print  this, 
but  1  wanted  to  explain  about  the  brick. 

Mary  Richardson. 

Cazenovia,  111.,  July  19, 1884. 


I  live  in  Providence,  R.  I.  I  go  to  school  and 
Sundaj'-school.  I  don't  know  much  about  bees, 
but  that  they  sting.  The  honey  is  nice  and  good.  I 
am  visiting  where  Myrtle  and  Ralph  Hyde  (who 
have  written  to  you)  live.  Uncle  Judson  has  the 
prettiest  collection  of  hives  that  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  The  catcher  hives  them,  and  sends  them  off 
on  the  cars.  I  got  stung  on  the  hand  by  a  bee  once. 
Ralph  sent  a  card  to  Blue  Eyes;  I  am  going  to  send 
one  to  Huber.  Frances  E.  Wood,  age  11. 

Pomfret  Landing,  Conn. 


LUCY  S  experience  WITH  THE  BEES. 

We  have  gone  into  the  bee  business.  I  like  it 
very  much.  It  is  nice  to  work  with  them.  We  had 
a  swarm  of  bees  to-day.  One  day  we  had  four 
swarms  in  less  than  two  hours.  In  order  to  keep 
the  grass  from  around  the  hives  we  have  put  saw- 
dust before  them.  We  are  going  to  sell  the  rest  of 
the  swarms.  I  have  been  going  to  school,  but  it  is 
out  now.  We  have  nice  weather  for  bees.  The 
linn  is  in  bloom  now.  Lucy  M.  Anderson. 

Thomas  Hill,  Mo.,  July  4, 1884. 

lizzie's    MOTHER    AND    HER    BEES. 

My  ma  has  4  colonies  of  bees.  We  had  7  last  sum- 
mer, but  wintered  only  3,  and  got  only  one  swarm 
this  summer.  We  got  146  lbs.  of  honey  last  summer. 
We  sold  only  16  lbs.,  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
we  shall  get  any  honey  this  year.  My  ma  wants 
to  find  out  all  she  can  about  bees.  My  pa  is  a  farm- 
er, and  we  raise  all  kinds  of  stock— chickens  and 
geese.  I  go  to  school  most  of  the  time  when  there 
is  any,  and  learn  lots,  of  course. 

Lizzie  Bradford,  age  10. 

Williamstown,  Ohio,  July  16, 1884. 


MYRTLE  S  LETTER,  AND  SOMETHING  ABOUT  WEEDS 
AND  ROOTS. 

I  am  a  reader  of  Gleanings.  My  pa  has  three 
stands  of  bees;  two  of  them  are  doing  very  well, 
and  the  other  one  is  not.  They  have  fought  and 
killed  the  most  of  them.  Can  you  tell  the  cause? 
We  have  had  some  very  hard  storms  here.  We 
have  plenty  of  beautiful  flowers  on  the  prairie  for 
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the  bees.  We  have  also  plenty  of  catnip  and  buck- 
wheat, which  they  seem  to  be  very  busy  working 
on.  My  name  is  Weed,  and  your  name  is  Root.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  are  the  same  kind  of  a  root 
that  I  am  weed,  or  not;  but  roots  and  weeds  grow 
together.  Myrtt.e  E.  Wekd,  ago  10. 

Kennard,  Neb.,  July  29. 1884. 


SAMUEL'S   STORY. 

Some  of  our  bees  swarmed,  and  they  went  to  the 
limb  of  a  tree,  and  settled;  but  the  limb  was  not 
strong  enough,  and  it  broke.  They  then  went  off. 
A  man  caught  them  and  hived  them,  and  now  has 
4  stands,  with  which  he  well  supplies  his  family, 
and  sells  honey  every  once  in  a  while. 

Sam  a.  SwifUiETT,  .In. 

Allerlon,  Wayne  Co.,  Towa. 


AUDIT   THE   cow  THAT  T,ASHEU  HRU  TAIL  IN  FRONT 
OK  A   BRK-HIVE. 

My  papa  has  10  colonies  of  bees.  One  of  them 
swarmed,  and  my  papa  thought  they  would  alight, 
but  they  went  back  into  the  hive,  and  he  separated 
them  in  another  hive.  Our  cow  got  in  front  of  one 
of  the  sfrarms,  and  lashed  her  tail,  and  she  had  to 
riHi.  There  is  a  little  peewee  making  its  living 
on  the  bees.  I  was  throwing  stones  at  it,  but  T 
couldn't  hit  it.  Frank  Hoffman. 

Geigertown,  Pa.,  .Tuly  28, 1884. 


HOW   THEV  LOST    THEIR    UEES. 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  you.  We  had  bad  luck 
with  our  bees  last  winter.  We  started  in  with  130 
colonies.  They  died  off  to  415  colonies.  We  now 
have  C>,^.  One  reason  was,  we  put  30  in  a  cellar,  and 
it  got  damp,  and  in  the  winter  froze,  and  they  died. 
The  others  were  packed  in  chatf.  The  entrances 
got  stopped  up,  and  they  died.  Some  had  the  dys- 
entery. If  people  want  to  keep  bees  they  must  take 
goo<l  care  and  not  handle  them  roughly. 

MvuoN  ('.  HiRT),  agell. 

Smilliland,  Towa,  July  3, 18S4. 


A   T-ETTER    FROM    A   CRIPPLEO   liOV. 

T  am  a  little  crippled  boy,  13  years  old.  My  pa  took 
me  to  the  doctor's  some  years  ago,  but  they  did  me 
no  good.  1  walk  with  one  crutch  now.  My  pa  does 
not  keep  bees,  but  my  grandpa  does.  He  got  102.') 
lbs.  o1'  honey  this  spring,  out  of  40  swarms. 

(HAS.   COBLENTZ. 

El  Dorado,  Preble  Co.,  O.,  July  25,  1884. 

I  am  sure,  Charley,  we  all  feel  sorry  to 
know  that  you  can  not  walk  without  crutches. 
We  hope  when  you  get  older  you  will  out- 
grow your  infirmity  entirely. 


RABBITS,   BIRDS,   AND  BEES. 

1  have  four  young  English  rabbits.  T  did  have  two 
old  ones,  but  they  ran  off.  I  think  the  old  doe  is 
dead.  I  saw  the  buck  last  night.  I  had  a  young 
jack  rabbit,  but  he  got  away.  We  found  a  nest  of 
Mollie  cotton-tails,  with  7  young  ones  in.  I  caught 
a  young  meadow  lark  last  night,  but  1  let  it  go  again. 
When  pa  wants  to  save  some  foundation,  he  cuts 
the  cells  off  on  both  sides  and  uses  the  center.  I 
find  lots  of  b  i-ds'  nests.  I  found  one  hawk's  nest 
this  year.  liiwiN  Craig. 

Empire,  Dak.,  June  30, 1884. 


ought  to  have  a  smoker.  1  have  a  little  sister.  She 
has  a  crooked  back.  It  is  her  spine.  She  can  not 
walk.  She  is  three  yeai-s  old.  I  have  a  baby-bi-oth- 
er  and  six  little  kittens. 

Minnie  Anderson,  age  (>. 
Greenfield,  la.,  June  39, 18?4. 

Friend  Mary,  your  pa  is  entitled  to  a  smo- 
ker when  he  gives  us  the  customary  promise 
that  he  will  pay  for  it  if  he  uses  tobacco  any 
more  in  any  shape.  You  see,  my  little  friend, 
we  want  the  promise,  to  make  the  bargain  a 
binding  one.        

THE  bottom   lands  OF  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER,  ETC. 

We  live  a  mile  from  the  Missouri  River,  in  the 
bluffs,  with  hills  all  around  us,  covered  with  trees. 
Indeed,  for  miles  around  us,  in  all  directions  it  is 
nearly  all  woods,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  basswood. 
The  Missouri  bottom  land,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  wild, 
and  lots  of  wild  plum  grows  there,  and  hoarhound, 
blaekheart,  and  goldenrod  grow  everywhere.  My 
papa  thinks  hoarhound  honey  the  best  of  all.  We 
have  lots  of  redbud,  and  sumac  too;  and  last  season 
papa  discovered  that  lots  of  flgwort  grows  here  too, 
so  he  thinks  this  a  good  place  for  bees;  and  I  think 
he  ought  to  know,  for  he  takes  Gleanings,  and 
thinks  more  of  it  than  any  thing  else  he  reads,  ex- 
cept the  Bible. 

I  should  like  to  see  your  little  Huber.  I  have  a 
nice  little  black-eyed  sister,  Eva  May. 

Corning,  Holt  Co.,  Mo.  Zenas  Collins. 


A  six-year-old  correspondent. 

I  thought  I  would  write  a  letter  to  you.    Pa  has  0 

hives  of  bees,  but  he  has  no  smoker.    He  has  quit 

chewing  tobacco;  he  doesn't  smoke,  so  1  think  he 


SMALL  PEOPLE,  BUT  GOOD  CONTRIVERS. 

My  pa  has  fiO  hives  of  bees.  He  has  had  10  swarms 
this  summer.  He  wants  me  to  get  interested  in 
them,  so  I  can  help  him  take  care  of  them.  He  has 
some  very  nice  honey.  He  sold  a  good  deal  last 
year.  He  put  some  honey  in  the  shop,  and  how  do 
you  think  the  liees  tried  to  get  it?  They  came  down 
the  stovepipe,  then  tlirough  the  stove  door.  They 
are  small  but  good  conti-ivers.  Papa  went  out  to 
see  to  them  the  other  day;  he  took  one  by  the 
wrong  end.  I  am  having  vacation  now.  I  expect 
to  go  to  school  again  this  fall.  T  have  one  sister 
fi  years  old;  her  name  is  Emma.  We  have  nice  times 
together,  swinging,  playing  croquet,  berrying,  etc. 
Alice  Woolsey,  age  9. 

Bedford,  N.  Y.,  July  3.  1884. 

Well  done,  Alice.  It  is  true,  that  bees 
many  times  show  an  amount  of  ingenuity 
that  would  put  many  children  to  shame,  if 
thev  did  not  make  grown-up  people  ashamed 
of  themselves.  If  you  want  to  see  how  hard 
bees  will  work  to  find  a  plan  to  get  into 
houses,  just  let  them  have  a  snuft'  of  the 
honey,  and  I  will  guarantee  they  will  go 
down  chimneys,  or  up  stairs,  or  down  cellar, 
or  almost  anywhere  for  it. 

SWEET    POTATOES   FOR   BEES,  ETC. 

I  am  a  boy  of  14  summers,  and  I  have  been  in  bad 
health  for  four  years— not  able  to  work  or  go  to 
school.  But  I  practice  writing  at  home,  and  you 
will  see  that  I  am  pretty  good  with  my  pen,  but  not 
very  good  in  spelling. 

My  pa  has  75  bee-hives,  and  all  ai-e  doing  well.  I 
tend  to  them  a  good  part  of  my  time.  They  are  all 
little  black  bees  here  in  Southern  Texas.  The  win- 
ters are  generally  very  mild  and  warm,  and  bees 
hardly  ever  die  for  want  of  something  to  eat,  as  we 
have  flowers  of  some  kind  or  other  nearly  all  of  the 
winter.  When  we  feed  them  we  bake  sweet  pottt' 
toes  good  and  done,  and  put  them  under  the  gum, 
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or  hive,  as  we  use  the  old-fashioned  box  gum.  We 
don't  know  how  to  make  any  other,  and  are  too  far 
off  from  you  to  buy  them,  and  have  them  brought 
here.  John  F.  Bat.lahd. 

Cold  Spring,  Texas,  Jan.  20, 1884. 


FUN  IN   THE  APIARY. 

This  hot  July  day  finds  us  with  an  apiary  of  49 
colonies,  all  in  good  shape;  but  mamma  says  she 
doesn't  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  big-  crop  of 
honey  this  season.  We  had  two  swarms  go  to  the 
woods,  but  papa  went  along  with  them,  and  brought 
them  back  after  they  had  settled.  I  just  wish  you 
could  see  our  apiary.  We  have  grapevines  for 
shades,  and  some  of  the  vines  have  nice  clusters  of 
grapes  on  them,  though  they  were  set  out  only  last 
spring.  We  keep  the  ground  smooth  and  clean, 
and  it  is  such  a  nice  place  to  walk  in  evenings !  Mam- 
ma and  a  little  six-year-old  brother  and  three-year- 
old  sister  were  out  in  the  apiary  one  evening,  and 
they  got  to  playing  they  were  in  town,  calling  the 
two  and  three  story  hives  the  big  houses,  and  the 
one-story  hives  the  little  houses,  and  the  bees  in 
front  of  them  were  the  people;  and  while  they  were 
walking  around  and  talking,  out  hopped  a  great 
big  ugly  toad  from  under  one  of  the  hives.  Mamma 
told  the  children  he  was  a  robber,  so  she  arrested 
him  and  bore  him  oft'  to  prison,  the  prison  being  Mr. 
Wasson's  pasture,  which  lies  adjoining  our  grounds, 
and  the  children  thought  it  was  so  funny,  and  it 
really  did  seem  a  little  funny  to  see  a  great  big 
grown  woman  like  mamma  out  playing  with  the 
children  that  way;  but  T  guess  it  makes  her  think 
of  the  time  when  she,  too,  was  a  child. 

Eva  Duncan,  age  13. 

Lineville,  Iowa,  July  2;5, 1884. 


THE    BEES   THAT  THE   ANTS  AND  WORMS   AVORRIED. 

My  sister  and  I  have  each  a  stand  of  bees.  Our 
brother  gave  them  to  us.  One  we  call  strong,  the 
other  weak.  The  ants  have  taken  possession  of  the 
strong  one,  and  the  worms  the  weak  one.  We 
thought  something  must  be  done.  We  never  had 
done  any  thing  with  them  but  wait  for  the  honey. 
At  last  we  took  courage,  and  opened  the  weak  one, 
found  about  a  cottee-cup  of  bees,  no  brood,  only  4 
cells.  We  opened  it  again,  found  no  queen,  but 
fewer  bees  every  time.  Then  we  opened  the  strong 
one,  took  out  4  frames  filled  with  brood  and  honey, 
and  6  or  C  queens-cells,  uncapped.  Now,  we  thought, 
they  are  all  right;  they  will  soon  make  a  queen. 
The  brood  hatched  out,  but  they  have  no  queen. 

Our  bees  are  the  veriest  savages,  and  we  thought 
if  we  could  only  get  one  civilized  queen  we  might 
get  bees  that  we  might  learn  to  handle.  They  are 
three-banded.  We  killed  the  worms  in  the  one,  and 
changed  the  hive  of  the  other. 

Miss  Agnes  Huddi>eson. 

Victor,  Iowa,  July  V,  1884. 

My  friend,  you  have  described  very  vivid- 
ly the  way  a  colony  of  bees  dwindles  down 
when  they  lose  their  queen,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  your  attempts  to  make  an  artificial 
swarm  will  not  succeed  very  well.  After 
combs  become  infested  with  worms  like 
those,  about  the  only  way  to  save  them  is  to 
put  one  comb  at  a  time  in  a  strong  stock  of 
Italians.  A  good  strong  colony  of  bees  will 
overpower  the  worms,  and  dig  them  out, 
when  a  few  bees  and  a  great  many  combs 
with  worms  in  them  would  not  turn  out  so 
well. 


SWARMING  TROUBLES. 

We  bought  one  hive  of  bees  last  spring;  they  went 
right  to  work  on  apple-blossoms,  and  that  is  about 
all  they  gathered,  on  account  of  dry  weather.  The 
early  frost  spoiled  the  goldenrod  and  all  fall  flowers, 
and  we  had  to  feed  them  sugar.  They  increased  to 
three  swarms.  The  first  one  came  out  when  we 
were  hoeing  cabbage;  we  heard  a  buzzing,  and,  as 
we  came  to  where  they  were,  we  found  that  they 
M'ere  swarming.  It  was  a  very  lai-ge  swarm.  The 
second  one  came  out  the  3d  day  of  July.  Papa  was 
not  at  home,  and  I  went  to  get  him.  When  he  came 
home  the  bees  were  all  clustered  on  a  tree.  He 
caught  them  and  carried  them  to  the  hive,  and  they 
would  not  go  in,  but  went  back  into  the  old  hive. 
The  next  moi-ning  we  went  to  ride;  and  when  we 
got  back  they  were  just  coming  out  of  the  old  hive. 
Papa  told  me  to  unharness  the  horse;  and  by  the 
time  he  got  things  fixed  they  were  all  clustered,  and 
he  got  them  into  the  hive  all  safe. 

SPIDER    PLANT. 

There  was  but  one  spider  plant  that  came  up,  out 
of  an  ounce  of  seed.  Howard  Butterfield. 

Saxonville,  Mass. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  rather  bad  report 
of  the  spider-plant  seed,  friend  Howard — 
only  one  plant  in  an  ounce.  We  send  you 
another  ounce,  and  hope  it  will  do  better. 
There  seems  to  be  a  difficulty  with  spider- 
plant  seed  some  way,  but  we  have  not  yet 
found  out  what  it  is. 


A  four-year-old  bee-keeper,  and— a  tobacco- 
user! 

I  am  telling  papa  what  to  write.  He  says  if  I  will 
never  put  any  more  tobacco  in  my  mouth,  you 
will  send  me  a  nice  little  smoker,  so  T  won't  any 
more.  I  tasted  grandpa's  just  a  little  bit,  but  I  am 
sorry  I  did,  and  papa  says  he  will  help  me  to  quit,  if 
he  has  to  use  a  stick  once  in  awhile;  but  I  guess 
he  won't,  for  I  never  will  use  it  again.  Papa  takes 
your  journal,  and  reads  it  to  me  about  how  the 
little  folks  say  they  do.  Papa  has  lots  of  bees;  they 
don't  sting  me.  They  say  I  am  too  sweet.  One 
stung  mamma  on  the  foot;  pretty  near  made  her 
cry.  Papa  says  I  must  quit,  or  I  won't  have  anj' 
thing  to  write  next  time.    So,  good-by. 

Arthur  Eshenpelder,  age  4. 

Eaton,  Ind.,  July  28, 1884. 

Friend  Arthur,  this  is  really  awful,  to 
think  that  a  boy  of  your  age  sliould  be  really 
tampering  with  tobacco;  and  yet  you  are 
only  following  the  example  set  before  you, 
just  as  we  children  of  an  older  growth  or- 
dinarily do.  I  think  your  papa  is  about 
right,  in  saying  he  will  have  to  use  a  stick; 
but  I  really  believe,  my  little  friend,  he  won't 
have  to.  I  am  almost  afraid  it  would  not  be 
the  thing  to  give  you  a  smoker,  for  the  ex- 
ample might  set  other  children  to  tampering 
with  the  poison,  because  of  a  promised  pres- 
ent; besides,  our  otfer  of  a  premium  is  to 
those  who  have  got  the  habit  fixed  on  them, 
and  who  used  it  before  they  saw  what  has 
been  published  in  Gleanings.  May  God 
bless  you,  and  your  papa  also;  and  even  if 
he  should  be  obliged  to  use  a  stick  (which  I 
feel  pretty  sure  won't  be  the  case),  I  hope  it 
may  not  have  the  effect  of  in  anyway  less- 
ening his  love  for  you  his  boy,  nor  your  love 
toward  him  your  father.  Good-by,  Arthur; 
but,  please  stick  to  your  tobacco-pledge. 
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But  whosoever  drinkcth  of  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  T 
shall  g'lve  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spriug'- 
iuKup  into  everlasting-  life.— John  4:  14. 

E  are  a  world  of  people  with  inuumer- 
IIA/  '^^^^  wants  and  longings ;  we  are, 
**"  as  a  rule,  restless,  arid  looking  for- 
ward to  something  or  other.  Some 
of  us  are  fond  ot  change—of  new 
scenes,  of  excitement  of  some  kind  or  other. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  most  peoi)Ie 
who  can  afford  it  are"  taking  pleasure-trips, 
going  on  excursions,  visiting  watering-places, 
camping  ont  at  pleasuiv- resorts,  etc..  most 
of  us  catch  the  prevailing  spirit,  and  feel 
more  or  less  of  an  inclination  to  go  too.  We 
seek  enjoyment  and  happiness ;  we  want  to 
liave  a  good  time  in  this  world;  and  I  think 
these  wants  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  right. 
dear  friends.  We  ought  to  have  a  good 
time ;  and  where  we  have  been  burdened  by 
heavy  labor  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  it  is  well  to  have  a  little  relaxation 
and  recreation  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  Of  course,  we  have  a  great 
diversity  of  tastes,  and  what  is  enjoyment  to 
one  may  not  be  to  another.  A  certain  class 
enjoy  tliemselves  at  parties  and  evening  en- 
tertainments, while  others  would  find  it  a 
great  cross  to  be  obliged  to  endure  what 
others  so  greatly  enjoy.  Of  course,  it  is 
every  one's  privilege  to  seek  enjoyment  ac- 
cording to  his  own  taste — that  is,  so  far  as 
these  enjoyments  are  innocent  and  harmless. 
The  children  sometimes  say,  "  Now  what 
shall  we  do  to  have  fun  y"  and  if  the  older 
ones  do  not  express  it  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  perhaps  they  often  feel.  ""What  shall 
ve  do  to  have  fun  V  Tired  mammas,  while 
they  would  not  use  just  the  term  in  the  fore- 
going, have  a  longing  for  some  little  change, 
or  some  let-uj)  to  the  monotonous  routine  of 
caring  for  a  family  of  little  ones.  It  is  not 
altogether  because  we  lack  strength,  for 
those  who  go  away  for  recieation  frequently 
use  a  great  deal  more  exertion  in  tiieir  plea- 
sure tlian  they  do  in  their  work  at  home  ;  so 
it  is  not  that  we  wish  to  be  i-eleased  from 
making  effort,  but  that  we  wish  a  change, 
and  something  that  so  eidists  our  interest 
that  we  shall  not  consider  it  drudgery,  but  a 
pastime  and  a  rest. 

Most  of  our  pleasures,  however,  soon  be- 
come tiresome,  and  lose  their  interest.  We 
enjoy.new  things  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
l)ut  we  soon  become  satisfied,  and  then  turn 
for  something  else:  and  as  we  journe\-  on 
toward  the  close  of  life,  our  tastes  change, 
and  childish  things  no  longer  afford  us  the 
pleasure  they  once  did.  The  time  finally 
comes  when  "all  these  things  nnist  be  laid 
down.  And  then  what?  Who  is  there  who 
has  not.  after  having  looked  over  life  and  its 
l)leasures  and  allurements,  contemplated  the 
approaching  end?  And  who  has  not  summed 
it  all  up,  and  rather  asked  himself  the  ([ues- 
tion,  ••  \\'hat  does  it  all  amount  toV"  I  sui»- 
l)ose  you  have  all  read  many  times  the  little 
story  told  in  the  chapter  wiiere  we  find  our 
opening  text.  It  has  l)een  for  some  time 
back  a  chapter  full  of  interest   to  me.     The 


poor  woman  to  whom  the  Savior  was  talking 
had  vainly  sought  for  pleasure,  through 
many  changes  in  life,  bhe  had,  too,  we 
know,  been  led  aside  by  Satan  into  sin  and 
crime.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  listened 
with  interest  when  he  told  her  of  the  waters 
of  life?  "Jiut  whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  I  shall  give  him.  shall  uever  thirst!" 
She  was  a  woman  of  the  woild.  and  had 
probabl\  drank  deeply  of  earth's  pleasures. 
She  was  one  of  tlie  class  who  probably  did 
not  sto})  to  in(piiie  very  diligently  whether 
conscience  was  violated  in  seeking  pleasure 
or  not;  and  she  well  knew  what  it  was  to 
awaken,  after  one  sin  after  another  had  been 
connnitted,  to  the  fact  tliat  all  the  i.leasures 
this  world  of  itself  can  give  are  far  from  fur- 
nishing any  thing  that  permanently  satisfies 
the  longings  of  the  soul.  She  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  fully  driid-:  in  the  words  of  our  text 
— "  Shall  never  thirst."  Was  it  indeed  pos- 
sible that  any  thing  in  this  vast  universe 
coukl  furnish  something  so  completely  satis- 
factory that  it  would  be  for  ever  an  abiding 
joyV  She  was  illiterate  and  uneducate<l,  and 
Jesus  had  to  repeat  the  words  over  and  over 
to  her.  but  yet  she  seems  to  have  had  only 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  truth  found  In  the 
closing  words  of  the  text—"  But  the  water 
I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  n\)  into  everlasting  life.' 

During  tlie  past  few  weeks  we  have  had  a 
dilferent  class  of  prisoners  in  our  jail  from 
any  I  have  ever  met  before.  Three  oitt  of  the 
five  whom  I  have  met  there  are  held  for  giv- 
ing way  to  licentious  impulses.  I  have  had 
long  talks  with  them;  and  as  is  often  the 
case,  our  talks  have  many  times  drifted  off 
into  other  than  spiritual  things.  In  fact,  I 
almost  always  have  to  keep  a  pretty  strong 
hold  on  the  conversation,  or  it  will  drift  into 
unprofitable  talk,  and  sometimes  I  have  a 
feeling  that,  after  having  spent  my  hour 
there,  a  great  deal  of  our  talk  was  more  vis- 
iting than  spiritual  talk,  such  as  one  should 
expect  at  such  a  gathering.  Sometimes  I 
find  visitors  there,  and  many  times  some 
young  friend  goes  in  with  nie;  but  when- 
ever I  go  away  with  the  thought  that  a  great 
part  of  our  talk  has  not  been  to  the  point,  I 
have  an  unsatisfied  feeling.  Suppose  you  go 
in  to  see  a  man  who  is  in  prison  for  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  and  you  waste  the  precious 
moments  in  talking  about  the  weather,  how 
much  does  it  amount  toV  Or  suppose  we 
talk  about  the  crops,  or  new  inventions  or 
discoveries,  if  you  choose,  or  the  current 
topics  of  the  day  which  they  have  got  hold 
of  from  the  newspapers  tliat  are  always  fur- 
nished the  inmates. 

Jesus  said  to  the  woman,  just  before  he 
uttered  the  words  of  the  text.  "  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again." 
Yes.  my  friends,  and  he  shall  thirst  very, 
veiy  (piickly.  Kven  after  iiaving  talked 
strawberries"  (you  will  i)ardon  me  a  little 
just  here,  dear'  friends,  for  you  know  I  am 
having  strawl)eiiies  for  a  hobby  just  now), 
unless  the  strawbeiries  have  a  great  deal  of 
(iod  al)out  them,  they  are  Hat  and  unsatisfy- 
ing, com])are(i  with  that  well  of  spiritual 
water.  There  is,  friends,  a  verse  in  one  of 
my  old  favorite  hymns  that  closes  with  the 
following: 
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Oh,  'tis  not  in  grief  to  harm  me, 

While  thy  love  is  left  to  me; 
Oh,  'twere  not  in  joy  to  charm  me. 

Were  that  joy  unmixed  with  thee. 

As  I  grow  older,  I  have  been  led  to  feel 
more  and  more  that  there  is  no  abiding 
pleasure  or  satisfaction  in  any  thing  this 
world  can  furnish,  unless  the  joy  is  in  some 
way  mixed  with  love  and  praise  toward  God. 
I  have  before  told  you  that  I  sometimes  feel 
sad  to  think  I  have  lost  my  relish  for  story- 
books, as  the  children  term  them.  But  every 
little  while  1  am  delighted  to  find  that  I  have 
not  lost  a  bit  of  it,  when  the  story  embodies 
that  spiritual  water;  and  every  little  while  I 
come  on  to  a  book  from  our  Sunday-school 
libraries  that  I  enter  into  with  all  the  zeal 
and  enjoyment  I  ever  knew  when  in  my 
teens;  yes,  and  more  too,  for  I  now  feel  that 
there  is  a  world  to  be  saved,  in  a  way  I  did 
not  then;  and  I  know  by  my  own  experience 
that  these  books,  written  by  good  men  and 
women,  are  telling  thousands  of  that  water 
so  freely  offered,  and  to  be  had  simply  for 
asking,  by  any  tliirsty  soul.  Among  my  own 
acquaintances  are  many  young  people,  and 
these  young  people  are  almost  always  full  of 
wants  and  longings;  they  not  only  want 
something  to  do,  as  I  have  "told  you  so  many 
times  over,  but  they  want  something  to  en- 
joy—something for  pleasure;  and  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  when  I  find  one  after  another 
AVho  has  learned  to  build  on  that  solid  Rock 
—  who  has  learned  to  drink  of  that  water 
that  satisfies !  How  beautiful  to  contem- 
plate, is  the  building-up  and  filling-out  of 
the  character  of  a  young  Christian —when 
he  shows  by  his  acts,  "  God  first,  and  all 
else  afterw^ard!''  How  safe  we  feel  when 
such  a  one  is  subjected  to  temptation!  The 
Avorld  may  look  on  and  say,  "  That  l)oy 
will  be  spoiled ;  they  are  making  too  much 
of  him  ;  they  are  putting  too  many  responsi- 
bilities on  h'ini;''  but  we  who  know  that  he 
has  been  drinking  of  the  waters  of  life,  feel 
that  he  is  safe;  he  knows  of  a  Savior's  love. 
He  is  among  those  who  can  say.  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  little  hymn, 

I  am  thine,  O  Lord;  I  have  heard  thy  voice, 
And  it  told  thy  love  to  me. 

The  woman  replied  to  the  words  of  the 
text,  "  Sir.  give  me  this  water."'  Before 
granting  her  request,  Jesus  put  some  ques- 
tions to  her,  that  showed  her  plainly  what  it 
was  she  asked — in  other  words,  what  a  great 
step  and  change  in  her  life  would  have  to  be 
made  before  she  could  consistently  ask  to 
drink  of  this  living  water.  Even  then,  when 
lier  evil  life  had  been  pointed  out  to  her,  and 
when  she  recognized  that  it  was  Christ  the 
Messiah  who  was  looking  into  her  past  life 
as  well  as  her  iiunost  thoughts,  she  replied 
evasively,  holding  fast  to  the  creeds  of  her 
fathers,  to  that  empty  creed  which  made  re- 
ligion an  outward  form,  rather  than  an  ex- 
perience of  the  heart.  AVe  do  not  learn  that 
she  said  in  words,  "I  have  given  up  all  and 
followed  thee,"  but  she  went  back  and  told 
her  townspeople  that  Christ  the  Messiah  had 
come  ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  her 
sins  were  pardoned,  and  that  she  was  saved, 
l)ecause  she  accepted  him  as  Christ,  the 
Savior  of  men. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  "Can  one 
who  is  enslaved  to  the  things  of  this  world, 


at  once  find  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
drinking  of  these  waters  of  life?"  Very 
likely,  he  can  not.  A  man  who  has  a  pas- 
sion "for  gambling,  and  who  has  no  pleasure 
in  any  other  occupation,  would,  without 
doubt,  find  a  prayer  -  meeting,— even  our 
young-people's  prayer-meetings  that  are  so 
full  of  life  and  happiness,— dull  and  insipid 
— at  least  for  the  time  being  he  would  find 
them  so.  What  then  V  Why,  my  friends, 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  prayer-meet- 
ing, and  do  the  best  he  can,  no  matter  if  it  is 
dull  and  uninteresting  ;  even  if  thoughts  of 
his  old  pleasures  do  hang  about  and  torment 
him.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  battle  it  down- 
put  himself  in  the  path  of  duty  as  well  as  he 
knows  how;  restrain  and  conquer  bad 
thoughts  and  old  longings  by  sheer  force 
and  strength  of  will ;  take  lip  all  these  duties, 
whether  you  feel  like  it  or  not.  One  who 
proposes  to  be  guided  by  his  feelings  will 
very  soon  find  himself  in  Satan's  toils.  If 
the  feelings  prompt  in  the  right  direction, 
all  well  and  good ;  but  where  these  are  dis- 
eased and  perverted,  we  have  no  more  right 
to  consider  them  a  safe  guide,  than  that  a 
runaway  horse  should  be  considered  a  safe 
animal  for  the  children  to  drive.  Sometimes, 
I  believe,  new  converts  turn  over  at  once  so 
thoroughly  that  they  find  pleasure  and  joy  in 
right  thoughts  and  "right  actions  from  the 
commencement.  But  I  believe  such  cases 
are  not  the  rule.  Buildings  are  not  to  be 
constructed  without  hard  work  and  heavy 
lifting  and  severe  toil;  neither  can  Christian 
character  be  built  in  any  other  way;  and  one 
who  starts  out  to  quench  his  thirst  with  this 
water  that  Christ  shall  give,  will  very  likely 
find,  for  a  time,  that  he  has  a  battle  before 
him.  It  is  true,  we  have  longings  for  that 
which  is  pure  and  good,  and  most  men  do  at 
times,  if  not  all  the  time,  have  a  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness.  The 
longings  of  a  child  for  that  which  is  evil  are 
not  often  very  strong  to  commence  with, 
although  there  may  be  inherited  appetites 
and  passions;  but  if  a  child  grows  up  hav- 
ing his  own  way,  pretty  soon  appetites  and 
passions  are  formed,  and  he  soon  finds 
himself  hungering  and  thirsting,  not  after 
righteousness,  but  evil.  Who  is  there  among 
us  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  in  life 
felt  this?  Now,  Jesus  does  not  say  that  the 
water  he  offers  will  be  more  refreshing  or 
delicious  at  the  start  than  any  thing  you 
ever  tasted  before.  He  simply  says,  that 
after  drinking  of  ''the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him,"  one  shall  never  thirst;  that  is,  it 
shall  eventually  prove  satisfying;  no  shame 
or  remorse  shall  be  mingled  Avith  it;  and 
afterward  the  one  who  continues  to  drink  of 
these  waters,  and  only  these,  will  find  them 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  He  will 
find  in  his  own  experience  something  that 
tells  him  of  the  joys  that  are  reserved  for 
those  who  labor  to  do  the  Master's  will. 

Almost  ever  since  I  commenced  studying 
the  character  of  Christ  our  Lord,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  thought,  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  that  Jesus,  when  in  his 
childhood,  was  nuich  like  other  children- 
much  as  we  are  or  have  been,  and  the  Father 
unfolded  to  him,  little  by  little,  his  plans 
and  purposes  for  the  redemption  of  mankind; 
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and  yet  it  was  only  iintil  comparatively  to- 
ward the  close  of  liis  life  that  it  was  made 
known  to  him  in  fnll  his  coming  suflering-s 
(tn  the  cross.  Now,  we  have  the  }»rouiise  of 
becoming  joint  heirs  witii  Christisee  Konians 
8:  17):  that  is,  onr  exiierience  will  lie  like  his; 
and  the  conditions  are,  that  we  di-ink  at  this 
fonntain  whei'e  he  drank;  that  our  pleasures 
in  life  he  imiocent  and  harmless  ones.  If 
the  thing  that  we  feel  incliued  to  do  should 
not  he  hurtful  in  itself,  but  we  feel  pretty 
sure  it  would  set  a  bad  example,  droji  it,  anil 
look  out  for  something  that  will  rather  con- 
duce to  biinging  forward  Christ's  kingdom, 
instead  of  in  any  way  hindeiing  it. 

.lesus  did  n(»t  tell  the  woman  of  lier  sinful 
life  until  she  said,  "  Sir,  give  me  of  this  wa- 
tei-,  that  I  thirst  not;"'  and  1  Itelieve  it  is 
true,  that  (iod  does  not  reveal  to  us  the  eon- 
dition  of  our  hearts  until  we  come  to  him; 
in  fact,  the  sinner  will  not  listen,  nor  heed 
the  voice  of  conscience,  nntil  his  attitude  of 
heart  be,  "Have  mercy  on  me  a  sinner.'" 
When  she  asked  for  the  water  of  life,  then 
he  could  tell  her  of  her  bad  record.  She  ac- 
cepted the  reproof,  and  accepted  his  words; 
for  she  replied,  "  Sir'  I  perceive  that  thou 
art  a  prophet.""  Then  he  unfolded  to  her 
the  way  of  life.  lie  told  her  that  they  who 
worship  ( Jod  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth;  and  he  tinally  told  her.  when  she 
spoke  about  the  coming  Messlas.  ''  I  that 
speak  unto  thee  am  lie."'  We  do  not  learn 
what  she  said  then;  perhaps  she  said  noth- 
ing; but  we  do  know  this,  that  she  left  her 
watei--pot  and  went  her  way  into  the  city. 
She  had  turned  away  from  the  world,  and  in 
her  zeal  had  even  left  her  ordinary  employ- 
ment. When  she  came  into  the'  city  she 
spoke  to  the  men  after  this  wise:  "  Come 
and  see  a  man  winch  told  me  all  things  that 
ever  I  did.  Is  not  this  the  Christ?""  Per- 
haps she  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  way 
to  bring  humanity  to  him.  We  all  of  us 
know  how  to  get  to  work  to  inlluence  our 
fellow-men  when  we  are  really  in  earnest 
and  really  anxious.  We  are  accustomed  to 
say  of  those  around  us,  many  times,  that 
they  are  peculiar,  and  must  be  approached 
in  the  right  Avay.  Sometimes  we  think  our 
neighbors  stubborn,  and  that  it  is  no  use  to 
try  to  do  any  thing  for  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare. IJut,  dear  friends,  when  we  get  really 
in  earnest,  and  anxious,  Ave  almost  always 
lind  out  a  way.  Iler  heart  was  full  of  ser- 
vice for  the  Master.  She  had  tasted  of  those 
waters,  and  ;dl  else  in  life  was  to  her  now 
insipid  and  unsatisfyino;.  So  it  will  be  with 
us,  friends,  when  we  will  let  go  of  the  world 
and  lay  hold  of  Jesus. 

I  have  once  or  twice  spoken  of  a  >  oung 
man  whom  I  found  in  our  jail,  and  wlio  had 
turned  away  from  his  old  life,  and  com- 
menced to  serve  the  Savior.  He  went  with 
me  to  a  mission  Sabbath-school,  and  in  his 
own  uncultivated  way  he  talked  to  a  group 
of  boys,  some  of  them  his  old  comrades,  per- 
haps." and  told  tiiem,as  best  he  could,  of  this 
water  of  life.  After  the  scholars  had  all  left 
the  old  red  schoolhouse.  and  gone  to  their 
homes,  he  looked  up  to  me  witli  shining  eyes. 
and.  said  he,  '•  Mr.  Hoot.  I  shall  go  cra/y  if 
you  keep  me  in  tins  work."  Wlien  asked 
iiow  so.  he  reiilied   that  it  was  because  the 


work  made  him  so  happy.  You  see.  friends, 
he  had  just  begun  to  drink  at  that  fomitain 
that  Christ  was  telling  about.  He  was  for- 
getting self,  and  giving  his  life  for  his  old 
companions,  just  as  Christ  gave  his  life  foi- 
us.  And  so  sellishness  and  seltish  pvu'snits 
give  no  abiding  comfort  or  satisfaction.  It 
is  wheiT  we  see  tliis  great  world  of  humanity 
before  us,  and  it  is  when  we  feel  their  need 
of  a  Savior,  and.  losing  sight  of  every  thing- 
else,  start  out  to  tell  men  of  this  Savior,  that 
we  begin  to  drink  of  that  satisfying  water- 
just  as  the  woman  at  the  well  went  back  to 
"her  native  town  and  told  her  sinriile  story. 
No  iloubt  but  that  she  liad,  in  former  times, 
been  a  stuniblingblock.  and  had  turned  many 
a  well-disposed  one  out  of  the  iiaththat  lead's 
to  eternal  life,  liut,  now  all  was  t'hanged. 
She  did  not  ass\nne  more  wisdom  than  com- 
mon people  possess,  and  she  was  not  dog- 
matic in  imparting  her  news,  but  she  said, 
"  Is  not  this  the  Christy "" 

Frieiuls,  I  need  this  little  talk  to-day;  and 
while  T  am  going  over  it  I  have  more  than 
once  wondeied  if  some  friend  did  not  feel 
like  saying,  "^  Brother  Koot,  are  you  drinking 
of  this' water?  Do  all  the  transactions  of  the 
past  summer  wherein  we  have  dealt  and 
corresponded  together,  indicate  that  you 
have  been  going  constantly  to  thatfountain, 
and  drinking  of  that  water  that  the  Savior 
can  give?""  I  am  afraid,  dear  friends,  they 
do  not.  The  thought  has  come  up  before  me 
many  a  time  of  these  monthly  Home  Papers, 
and  I  have  sometimes  felt  "a  little  anxiety 
when  I  looked  forward  to  them,  just  as  "I 
think  of  the  blessing  that  I  must  ask  at  the 
table,  or  of  the  family  prayers  at  night; 
when  I  am  tempted  strongly  to  give  Avay  to 
an  impatient  spirit.  I  feel  sad  and  sorrowful 
Avhen  I  look  back  and  realize  that  I  have 
been  so  extremely  human,  and  may  be 
worldly,  after  haviiig  made  such  public  pro- 
fession as  I  have  made  and  am  doing.  And 
yet.  (iod  knows  I  think  1  am  willing  to  give 
of  my  time,  and  of  my  substance  and  means, 
when  I  am  satisfied  that,  by  so  doing,  it  Avill 
further  liis  kingdom.  Yoii  Mho  have  known 
me  long  have  probably  seen  me  go  to  both 
extremes.  I  have  sometimes  shown  sellish- 
ness; and,  again,  in  my  zeal  to  do  the  Mas- 
ter"s  will,  regardless  of  what  it  cost  me,  I 
have  been  too  lavish  with  the  means  tJod  has 
given  me,  for  I  have  sometimes  handed  over 
money  where  it  did  harm,  and  harmed  the 
Savior's  cause,  as  I  verily  believe.  But  I 
tried  to  do  right,  and  1  tried  to  put  away 
selfislniess,  and  I  tried  to  remember  that  I 
had  already  proven  there  is  no  comfort  or 
satisfactioii  or  happiness  in  drinking  at  any 
other  fountain  than  the  one  that  furnishes 
the  water  that  Jesus  gives. 

Our  corresiMUulence  is  now  too  great  a 
burden  for  any  single  human  being,  and 
failing  health  has  many  times  reminded  me, 
that,  if  I  would  be  of  lise  to  my  fellow-men. 
and  if  I  would  continuetobe  able  to  labor  for 
the  Master,  my  i)owers  nnist  be  husbanded. 
During  the  ])asl  six  months,  more  kind  let- 
ters have  been  passed  b\  unanswered  than 
ever  befoi-e;  and  it  was  not  because  1  wear- 
ied of  them,  but  because  I  was  obliged  to 
choose  between  duties,  and  take  those  most 
important.     So  do  not    think,  dear  friends, 
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that  I  have  not  read  your  kind  words,  nor 
thought  of  them,  even  if  I  did  not  reply, 
as  I  wished  to  do.  Sometimes  I  have  dic- 
tated brief  answers  to  the  clerks,  and  felt 
sad  afterward  to  see  that  they  had  not  un- 
derstood me  correctly,  or  that  I  had  not 
made  myself  understood,  as  I  intended  to  do; 
but  a  great  crowd  of  other  cares  obliged  me 
to  let  it  go  as  it  was.  Many  times,  when 
I  knelt  down,  tired  and  worn  out  at  night,  I 
have  prayed  for  you,  feeling  that  it  was 
about  all  that  I  could  do;  and  when  I  could 
not  remember  you  individually,  I  have 
prayed  for  the  readers  of  Gleanings  in 
the  aggregate;  and  as  I  close  my  little  talk 
to-day,  once  more  I  invoke  God's  blessing 
on  you  all;  and  may  he  help  us.  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  tofliid  the  way  to  this  foun- 
tain that  furnishes  the  water  that  whosoever 
drinketh  of  it  shall  never  thirst.  And  may 
the  dear  Savior  help  us  to  tind  that  the  way 
to  this  fountain  must  be  through  love  to 
God  and  to  our  fellow-men;  and  after  having 
found  it,  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  work  of 
evermore  bringing  souls  to  the  fountain  we 
have  found;  and  that  we  may,  like  the  poor 
woman  at  the  well,  be  always  ready  to  say, 
'' Come  with  me;''  and  with  John,  "Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world." 


5^eB^CC0  C6MMN. 


A   BROTHER   WHO    NEEDS    OUR   PRAYERS. 

fKIEND  ROOT:— As  I  was  compelled  to  have  a 
little  help  In  putting-  up  some  hives,  I  em- 
ployed a  man  that  was  almost  83  years  of  age. 
While  we  were  working-  I  noticed  him  spit- 
ting- tobacco  juice  on  the  floor;  I  asked  him 
how  long-  he  had  been  using  tobacco,  and  he  told  me 
about  4;}  years.  He  is  a  poor  man,  and  has  very 
poor  health,  as  a  general  thing,  and  he  is  trying  to 
get  a  start  in  the  bee  business,  and  has  said  to  me 
several  times  that  he  wished  he  had  a  smoker.  So  I 
told  him,  if  he  would  quit  using  the  filthy  stuff,  and 
promise  not  to  use  it  any  more,  that  you  would  send 
him  a  smoker.  I  noticed  that  he  studied  a  good 
deal  about  the  matter  for  a  day  or  two ;  so  he  finally 
said  it  would  be  a  hai'd  trial  for  him  to  quit,  but  if  I 
would  write,  and  get  you  to  send  him  a  Clark  smo- 
ker, he  would  promise,  fair  and  square,  never  to  use 
the  stuff  again,  neither  smoke  nor  chew;  and  if  he 
did,  he  would  pay  you  for  the  smoker.  I  feel  satis- 
fled  in  my  mind  that  he  is  a  man  that  will  do  just 
what  he  promises,  tor  he  is  a  straightforward  man. 
He  said,  just  as  soon  as  he  saved  enough  from  quit- 
ting the  use  of  tobacco,  he  would  send  for  Glean- 
ings. Now.  if  you  will  oblige  this  man  with  a 
smoker,  address  Mr.  Alexander  (livens,  Graysville, 
Monroe  Co.,  O. 

Friend  Root,  out  of  44  colonies  that  we  had  last 
fall,  we  saved  only  30  this  spring;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  or  four,  they  were  all  very  weak— 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  bees  the  first  of  April.  But 
I  have  got  them  built  up  till  they  are  all  in  a  fair 
condition;  and  I  have  made  an  increase  of  13,  which 
puts  me  within  one  of  where  I  was  last  fall.  We 
have  extracted  40  gallons  of  honey,  and  have  got 
iiOO  sections,  and,  I  think,  they  are  pretty  well  filled. 
The  dry  weather  is  cutting  the  honey  crop  a  little 
short  in  this  section  of  country. 


A  little  in  regard  to  wired  frames.  Some  have  asked 
the  question,  How  do  j'ou  fasten  the  wire  into  the 
bottom-bar?  That  was  a  mystery  to  me  at  first.  My 
plan  is  to  make  two  holes,  instead  of  one,  which  I 
think  is  cheaper  than  putting  in  a  tack;  don't  you 
think  so?  Daniel  P.  Hubbard. 

Graysville,  O.,  June  29, 1884. 

To  be  sure,  I  will  send  your  friend  a  smo- 
ker, friend  II.  I  am  glad  to  get  promises  in 
this  way,  because  then  there  are  two  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  and  the  one  who  makes 
the  promise  has  his  friend  no;  ojily  for  bail, 
as  it  were,  but  he  has  him  for  encourage- 
ment ond  help.  In  union  there  is  strength, 
and  two  names  to  a  promise  are  almost  al- 
ways better  than  one.  Besides,  it  is  an  addi- 
tional help  to  know  your  friend  is  watching 
you,  and  is  anxious  for  your  welfare,  and, 
may  I  not  say,  friend  II.,  is  alsoprayu)^  for 
you?— In  regard  to  the  wired  frames,"we  pre- 
fer the  tack.  May  be  two  holes  would  be 
clieaper. 

I  will  quit  the  use  of  tobacco.  1  have  used  it  23 
years.  Abram  Moorman. 

Good  Hope,  O.,  .July  26, 1884. 


I  have  quit  the  use  of  tobacco.  If  you  send  me 
the  smoker,  I  will  promise  if  I  ever  use  it  again  to 
pay  you  for  it,  on  my  honor.  J.  M.  Bryan. 

Gentry  Mills,  Texas,  July  9, 1884. 

Two  years  ago  I  told  you  I  had  not  used  tobacco 
for  a  year,  after  using  it  36  years.  It  is  3  years  last 
April  since  I  used  it,  and  I  used  it  only  so  long.  If 
I  could  quit,  any  one  can,  and  I  am  free. 

Flushing-,  Mich.  Dr.  C.  E.  Rulison. 

I  have  quit  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  I 
shall  never  use  it  again.  If  you  choose  you  can 
send  me  a  smokei%  and  if  I  ever  do  use  the  weed 
again  I  will  pay  for  the  smoker.       J.  A.  Watson. 

Graysville,  0.,  July  17, 1884. 


After  having  used  tobacco  for  j-ears  I  have  quit, 
and  have  not  used  it  for  some  time.  If  you  think  I 
am  entitled  to  a  smoker,  please  send  one;  and  if  I 
use  tobacco  again  I  will  pay  you  for  the  smoker. 

Rochester,  O.        Merton  Merrill. 

I  have  used  tobacco  for  14  years,  and  I  have  con- 
quered that  appetite  for  tobacco  at  last.  This  is  the 
second  time  I  have  tried  to  quit.  If  at  first  you  don't 
succeed,  try,  try  again.  If  I  am  entitled  to  a  smoker, 
Iilease  send  me  one.  I  have  quit  the  weed,  and  have 
not  used  it  since  New  dear's,  last;  and  if  I  ever  use 
it  again  I  will  pay  you  $1.00  for  the  smoker. 

Greenfield,  Iowa. P.  L.  Anderson. 

Having  the  privilege  of  reading  one  of  your  pa- 
pers. Gleanings,  the  other  day,  I  saw  and  read  with 
much  interest,  the  Tobacco  Column.  I  have  used 
tobacco  for  over  30  years,  but  have  resolved  never 
to  use  the  weed  in  any  form  again.  Am  T  entitled  to 
a  smoker?    I  have  one  swarm  of  bees. 

U.  Spencer. 

Bellevue,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich.,  Aug.  2, 1884. 

HONEST,   THOUGH   STILL    IN   THE  CHAINS  OP  APPE- 
TITE. 

Inclosed  please  find  70  cts.  in  postage  stamps  to 
pay  for  bee-smoker  and  postage  on  same,  which  I 
received  from  you  through  Mr.  Paxton,  on  condi- 
tion that  I  would  quit  the  use  of  tobacco.  I  have 
made  an  inglorious  failure,  consequently  I  am  un- 
der obligation  to  pay  for  same.  J.  B.  Rife. 

Good  Hope,  C,  July  31, 1884. 
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I  am  this  day  going-  to  quit  smoking,  and  will  ask 
you  to  give  me  a  smokei-,  and  if  I  ever  use  the  weed 
again  in  any  shape  or  form,  I  will  will  sorrowfully 
pay  you  for  it.  Ezra  K.  Pahkish. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  June  16, 188't. 

I  have  quit  the  use  of  tobacco  since  reading 
Gleanings  and  the  Gospel  Advocate  and  Good 
Templar,  so  you  may  send  me  the  smoker,  and  if  1 
ever  use  tobacco  again  T  will  send  you  the  price  of 
it.  W.  G.  Bells. 

Lawi-enceburg,  Tenn.,  July  30,  1884. 


Mr.  Root:— My  husband  has  quit  the  use  of  tobac- 
co, and  I  promised  to  write  you  and  ask  you  if  you 
would  send  him  a  smoker.  He  says  if  he  commences 
using  it  again  he  will  pay  you  for  it.  He  has  13 
colonies  of  bees,  and  takes  Gleanings;  thinks  he 
can't  do  without  it.  Mrs.  D.  C.  Noble. 

Larwill,  Ind.,  June  33,  1884. 


I  see  an  account  of  your  giving  bee  -  smokers  to 
any  one  that  would  quit  the  use  of  tobacco.  I  can 
say  I  am  saved  from  its  use,  but  it  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  your  bee  -  smoker  I  quit.  1  have  been  a 
slave  to  its  use  for  about  30  years,  until  last  winter 
I  was  saved  from  its  use  by  the  grace  of  God  to 
help  me,  and  I  am  giving  God  the  glory  for  it;  and 
if  you  think  me  entitled  to  one  of  your  bee-smokers 
I  shall  feel  thankful  for  the  favor. 

Dennis,  Iowa. Joseph  O.  Hiatt. 

A  young  friend  takes  a  smoker,  and  enlists 
against  tobacco. 

I  see  that  you  have  been  presenting  a  smoker  to 
those  who  agree  to  quit  the  use  of  tobacco.  1  agree 
to  use  no  more  in  the  future.  I  have  used  none  for 
several  weeks ;  am  I  entitled  to  a  smoker?  I  am 
a  poor  boy,  and  have  no  money  to  pay  my  expenses 
with.  I  shall  be  twenty  this  summer.  Profanity 
and  intoxicating  liquors,  1  do  not  indulge  in. 

J.  H.  BlLLINGHURST. 

McArthur,  O.,  June  11, 1884. 


THREE     MORE   WHO     HAVE     STEPPED     OUT     OF     THE 
SHACKLES. 

I  see  that  you  have  been  offering  a  bee  smoker  to 
any  one  that  would  make  a  final  quit  of  the  use  of 
tobacco.  I  do  not  want  your  smoker  nor  any  other 
award  for  quitting  the  ust;  but  let  me  tell  you 
something  that  will  surprise  you.  There  are  three 
men  of  us  living  at  the  same  house;  one  of  us  has 
been  using  tobacco  60  years,  the  other  13  years,  and 
myself  45  years.  We  all  quit  over  a  year  ago,  and 
quit  whisky  four  years  ago. 

La  Grange,  Fla.    ^A.  C.  McCuohey. 

ANOTHER  WHO  IS  NOT  ASHAMED  TO   OWN    UP,  AND 
PAY  UP. 

Yours  of  the  3d  is  at  hand.  You  ask  why  I  charg- 
ed myself  with  one  dollar.  It  is  thus:  I  received  a 
smoker  of  you  on  promising  to  quit  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, which  I  did,  but  I  am  losing  it  now.  That  is 
why  I  sent  you  a  dollar.    Is  it  right? 

Amos  Lochbaum. 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  July  7,  1884. 

C^uile  right,  friend  Ij.  I  should  not  want 
to  ask  people  to  pledge  tliemselves  in  any 
other  way,  especially  such  a  ]>ul)lic  pledge  as 
this,  and  coming  from  people  scattered  so 
widely.  The  conditions  are  not  very  hard  ; 
for  wiio  is  there  who  would  not  ratlier  pay 
$1.00  than  use  a  smoker  that  constantly 
reminded  Ijini  of  the  fact  tlmt  }ie  h^cl  brokeii 
his  word? 


I  have  a  young  friend  18  years  of  age  who  has 
used  tobacco  for  6  yeai-s.  I  showed  him  your  offer, 
and  he  has  quit  the  use  of  it.  Please  send  him  a 
smoker.  He  will  pay  for  it  if  he  uses  anymore. 
He  has  3  swarms  of  bees.  H.  Hatch. 

Lowell,  Mich.,  July  9,  1884. 

I  have  been  using  tobacco  for  the  past  6  years, 
but  now  I  have  resolved  to  quit  the  obnoxious 
weed.  Send  me  your  bee  -  smoker,  and  if  I  use  the 
weed  again  I  will  faithfully  promise  to  pay  for  the 
smoker.  My  brother  and  I  are  doing  very  well 
with  our  bees.  We  like  Gleanings  very  well;  all 
bee-keepei's  ought  to  take  it. 

Frank  S.  Schmucker. 

Ennis,  Texas,  July  36,  1884. 


Yours  of  the  8th,  stated  that  you  would  be  very 
glad  to  send  me  a  smoker  if  I  would  give  you  my 
promise  to  pay  for  the  smoker  if  I  ever  used  the 
weed  again.  I  willingly  give  you  my  promise,  that 
I  will  pay  for  the  smoker  if  I  ever  use  the  weed 
again.  Friend  Koot,  I  have  not  used  any  of  the 
weed  since  I  wrote  to  you.  I  will  remain  faithful  to 
my  promise.  W>l  A.  Wood. 

Lynch's,  Va.,  July  36,  1884. 

what  the  doctor  said. 

A  friend  of  ours  who  has  used  tobacco  every 
since  he  was  a  mere  boy,  became  so  sick  that  he 
could  not  work,  nor  walk  any  distance.  Last  fall  he 
consulted  a  doctor,  and  was  told  that  nothing  could 
be  done  for  him  unless  he  would  quit  chewing.  He 
did  so;  and,  as  a  result,  he  is  a  well  man  to-day, 
and  can  work  as  well  as  ever,  without  taking  any 
medicines  of  any  kind.  His  son  is  living  with  us, 
and  is  trying  to  stop  using  tobacco.  If  you  think 
him  worthy  of  a  smoker,  you  can  send  it  when  you 
send  ours,  as  they  are  trying  to  keep  bees. 

Wm.  Kier. 

Vienna,  Elgin  Co.,  Out.,  Can.,  July  4,  1884. 


DIED. 


In  Stei'ling,  Ark.,  at  her  residence,  on  the  39th  day 
of  July,  1884,  Sallie  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Chas.  H.  Kin- 
cade,  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age. 
She  leaves  five  little  children  with  me,  which  I 

humbly  ask  God  to  help  me  care  for,  and    bring 

up  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

Chas.  H.  Kincade. 
Sterling,  Arkansas,  July  31, 1884. 

And  I  unite  with  you  in  your  prayer, 
friend  K.;  and  may  God  help  you  in  your 
bereavement. 


CONVENTION    NOTICES. 

The  Western  New  York  and  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  hold 
its  semi-annual  meeting  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
1  and  3.  A  general  invitation  extended  to  bee- 
keepers. W.  A.  Shewman,  Sec'y. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1884. 

All  interested  in  tlic  advaiiccinent  of  bee  culture 
should  not  fuiltouttciul  the  incctin^^s  which  will  be 
held  at  Apiarian  Hall  <lurin,«-  llic  Ohio  State  Fair, 
which  will  be  licid  at  ( 'oluinluis,  ()..  from  Sept.  1  to 
5,  where  the  incnibcrs  of  the  Ohio  IJe<'-lveepers' 
Association  will  endeavor  to  make  all  who  may  at- 
tend, feel  at  homi'.  We  lio]>(>  there  will  he  a  good 
attendance,  as  ihei-e  will  be  lectures  delivered  by 
emiiu'iit  bee  iiicii,  essays  r(  a<i,  reports  heard,  and 
methods  of  oix'ratinf^- by  practiciil  bee-men,  which 
can  not  fail  to  1)('  of  benefit  to  us  all. 

C.  M.  Ki!NGSiui|{Y,  Sec'y, 

Mt.  Vornon.  <.).,  Aug.  5, 1881. 
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Then  I  looked  on  all  the  works  that  my  hands  had  wrousht, 
and  on  the  labor  that  I  had  labored  to  do;  and,  behold,  it  was 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  that  there  was  no  profit  un- 
der the  sun.— ECCLESIASTES,  2: 11. 


In  connection   with    the    Home  Papers  for  this 
month,  please  read  Ecclesiastes,  chapter  2. 

We  have  just  made  another  shipment  of  3000  Ihs. 
of  extracted  honey  to  England. 


By  some  mistake  between  the  printers  and  ad- 
vertising- clerk,  the  advertisement  of  friend  E.  H. 
Cook,  Andover,  Ct.,  was  lost  and  did  not  appear  in 
our  last  issue,  as  it  should  have  done.  We  are  very 
sorry  to  miss  any  advertisement  the  friends  may 
send  us,  for  it  cuts  off  our  own  bread  and  butter,  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  we  should  surely  be  "  daft "  if 
we  did  that  purposely. 


ANOTHER   DROP   IN   WAX. 

Until  further  notice,  28  cts.  cash  or  30  in  trade, 
are  the  best  figures  we  can  offer. 


We  omitted  to  say  at  the  proper  place,  that  friend 
Fradenburg',  the  rabbit  man,  lives  at  Port  Washing- 
ton, Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio. 


IMPORTED  QUEENS. 

We  have  received  a  second  shipment  of  50  queens 
from  Bianconcini,  every  one  of  which  came  through 
alive.  These,  with  the  other  lot,  give  us  a  very 
good  opportunity  to  select  any  grade,  and  we  can 
ship  them  by  return  mail. 


Inste.ajj  of  using-  the  ordinary  pots  for  the  straw- 
berry plants,  take  a  common  lamp-chimney.  You 
can  then  witness  the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which 
those  little  rootlets  g:row  and  make  their  way 
throug-h  the  soil  along  the  surface  of  the  glass.  We 
have  at  present  two  growing  in  that  way. 


During  the  reinainderof  this  month,  and  through 
the  month  of  September,  we  will  allow  an  extra  dis- 
count of  ?i  per  cent  on  all  goods  ordered  during 
these  months  for  next  season's  use.  We  do  this  in 
order  to  prevent  the  crowd  in  the  spring.  The  above 
discount  is  over  and  above  all  other  discounts.  If 
you  wish  to  avail  yourself  of  this  otter,  please  men- 
tion this,  that  the  clerks  may  not  fail  to  give  it. 


pollen  erom  the  milkweed. 

As  the  season  approaches,  we  ha\'e  the  usual 
number  of  Inquiries  in  regard  to  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  bees'  feet,  where  they  have  been  at  work 
on  the  milkweed-blossoms.  We  would  refer  all  such 
inquirers  to  the  ABC  book,  which  explains  the 
matter,  with  illustrations.  It  is  not  a  disease,  and 
it  is  not  any  thing  that  will  ever  be  llkel.y  to  harm  a 
colony  materially.   

Friend  G.  B.  Lewis,  of  Watertown,  Wis.,  has 
just  been  paying  us  a  call.  Friend  L.,  as  you  may 
know,  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  bee- 
hives, frames,  and  sections,  in  the  world.  He  re- 
ports the  honey  crop  of  Wisconsin,  during  the  sea- 
son just  passed,  as  beyond  any  thing  ever  known 
before.  We  can  certify  to  the  goodness  of  some  of  it, 
for  we  have  just  made  «  purchase  of  oiie  jot  of  «000 
lbs- from  Wisconsin. 


HENDERSON  S   NEW  BOOK. 

By  purchasing  in  lots  of  100  at  a  time,  we  are  en- 
abled to  furnish  Henderson's  new  book,  "  Garden 
and  Farm  Topics,"  now  for  an  even  dollar.  If 
wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cents  for  postage.  This  book 
ought  to  be  worth  many  times  its  value  to  any  one 
at  all  interested  in  the  modern  improvements  in 
gardening  and  horticulture.  If  you  have  not  even 
as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  if  you 
like  to  see  plants  grow,  it  may  be  interesting  to  you 
to  know  what  is  being  done  nowadays  on  just  a 
little  bit  of  ground,  with  modern  methods  of  work- 
ing.   

MORE  ABOUT  THE  POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

After  the  little  roots  had  got  nicely  rooted  in  the 
pots,  I  took  a  couple  of  them  for  an  object-lesson  at 
our  noon-service.  AVhen  I  had  explained  the  pro- 
cess to  the  boys  and  girls,  I  showed  how  the  little 
rootlets  had  gone  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
and  all  in  only  about  ten  days,  and  then  I  tipped  the 
pot  over,  turning-  out  the  little  ball  of  earth  with  a 
network  of  little  white  rootlets  covering  the  whole 
surface  of  the  soil,  where  it  had  come  next  to  the 
pot.  After  thej^  had  been  passed  around  and  ad- 
mired, they  were  set  on  the  dining-table,  kejjt 
around  the  house  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then 
planted  out  in  the  garden,  and  now  they  are  as 
bright  and  thriving  as  one  could  wish,  and  one  of 
them  has  started  out  a  runner  so  that  it  may  have  a 
little  plant  of  its  own.  Henry,  the  gardener,  calls 
it  "  weaning-  "  when  they  are  first  cut  loose  from 
the  mother-plant,  and  he  says  they  had  better  be 
shaded  a  day  or  two  until  they  get  fully  weaned  and 
able  to  go  on  with  the  business  on  their  own  ac- 
count. 

THE   little   words  rt   AND   (/((. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  friends  would  be  surprised 
it  they  knew  how  of  ten  we  have  troubles  just  be- 
cause people  so  often  cither  neglect  these  little 
words  entirely,  or  else  use  them  indiscriminately. 
With  the  present  magnitude  of  our  business,  even 
during-  these  dull  months  of  the  .year,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  remember  correspondence  as  one 
might  be  expected  to  do  \vho  attended  to  all  his  cor- 
respondence personally.  Therefore  it  is  of  theut-' 
most  importance  that  customers,  when  ordering, 
should  say  whether  their  order  depends  on  or  re- 
lates to  any  previous  correspondence.  But,  to  get 
everybody  to  do  this  seems  next  to  impossible.  Our 
estimate-heads  have  the  matter  very  plainly  itrint- 
ed  in  large  black  letters,  "This  estimate  must  be  re- 
turned with  your  order,  or  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  errors  in  filling."  Well,  peo- 
ple do  not  return  the  estimates.  They  write  away 
from  home,  or  perhaps  use  a  postal  card.  But  even 
then,  if  they  would  say,  "Send  me  the  hive,"  we 
should  at  once  infer  it  alluded  to  some  particular 
hive,  and  the  clerks  would  at  once  look  for  former 
correspondence;  whereas,  if  the  order  read  simply, 
"Send  me  a  hive  for  the  $3.50  inclosed,"  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  would  bo  to  send  the  only 
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hive  in  our  price  list  at  f 3.50.  I  know,  people  get 
in  a  hurry;  and  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  time  to 
only  scratch  a  line  or  two  on  a  jiostal  card;  but, 
dear  friends,  do  use  the  word  the  when  you  refer  to 
some  particular  thing  and  some  particular  transac- 
tion, and  the  little  word  a  when  you  refer  in  general 
terms  to  something-  we  advertise  and  keep  constant- 
ly in  readiness  to  ship. 

A   V1.SITOK    FROM    PALESTINE. 

Mk.  D.  Howard,  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Palestine  and  Jerusa- 
lem, is  stopping  with  us  for  a  day  or  two.  Friend 
H.  left  Palestine  with  173  Palestine  queens,  and 
reached  America  with  only  twelve  living.  The 
above  ought  to  be  a  caution  for  those  who  ai-e  in- 
experienced, who  think  of  undertaking  to  import 
queens  on  a  large  scale.  He  visited  the  apiary  of 
the  Baldensperger  brothers,  of  whom  our  friends 
will  And  a  mention  on  page  ii,3.  These  brothers 
have  had  a  bonanza  during  the  past  spring  at  their 
apiary  at  Jaffa.  With  only  between  .50  and  60  colo- 
nies they  have  taken  5800  lbs.  of  honey,  mostly  from 
orange  blossoms.  Friend  Howard  has  bi-ought  a 
specimen  bottle  of  orange  honey,  and  we  here  pi-o- 
nounce  it  equal  to  any  honey  produced  on  the  globe. 
It  may  be  that  the  orange  honey  of  Florida  is  not  ex- 
tra nice;  but  that  obtained  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  first  class  In  every  respect— nice 
color,  good  bodj',  and  exquisite  flavor.  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  get  the  above  report,  for  we  have  not 
had  any  very  flattering  results  reported  before,  if  I 
am  coi-rect,  from  the  Holy  Land  or  that  vicinity. 
During  16  days  in  the  height  of  the  season,  the 
brothers  obtained  5200  lbs.  I  hardly  need  tell  you 
that  our  boys  have  taken  these  Palestine  queens  in 
hand,  and  that  we  shall  have  untested  queens  for 
the  friends  who  want  them,  just  as  soon  as  two 
large  apiaries  and  old  hands  at  the  business  can  get 
them  ready.  As  Neighbor  H.  has  already  a  fine 
stock  of  Holy-Land  drones  in  his  Holy-Land  apiary, 
he  will  take  the  greater  part  of  the  Palestine 
queens.  Friend  D.  will  gladly  furnish  information 
relative  to  his  trip,  if  desired. 


^EjaiNDERY. 


HOW   LATE   WILL   IT  DO  TO   BEGIN? 

f^  HIS  question  keeps  coming  up  continu- 
Y  ally—"  Can  I  build  up  a  nucleus  now?" 
■^  or,  "  Will  it  do  to  take  bees  that  are  to 
be  biiiustoned,  anrl  give  them  an  Ital- 
ian queen,  and  can  it  be  done  safely?'' 
In  considering  tliese  (piestions,  I  am  re- 
minded what  l^eter  Henderson  says  about 
starting  strawberry  plants  in  pots  — the 
quicker  you  can  get  them  going,  the  better. 
Jiut  you  can  keep  on  just  as  long  as  tlie 
weather  is  warm  enough  to  have  the  plants 
grow,  and  get  root  enough  to  stand  through 
the  winter.  Of  course,  the  latter  would  not 
give  much  of  a  crop  next  year.  Well,  now, 
it  is  so  with  the  bees.  You  can  take  a  nu- 
cleus, and  build  it  up  almost  any  time  when 
the  weather  is  warm  enough  for  the  bees  to 
tly.  But  the  great  thing  is  to  get  a  good 
healthy  queen  and  a  good  healthy  condition 
of  brood-rearing ;  then  if  they  do  not  tind 
honey  to  gather  in  the  lields,  teed  them  su- 
gar syrup.  I  would  use  nothing  now  but 
syrup  from  granulated  sugar, 


APIARY    AND    IMPLEMENTS 
FOR     SALE. 

1  otter  for  sale  my  apiary  and  implements,  con- 
sisting of  90  colonies  of  bees  on  straight,  nice  combs, 
made  from  foundation.  The  apiary  is  run  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  has  surplus  combs  for  second- 
story.  Extractor,  honey-tank  of  1200  lbs.  capacity, 
wax-extractor,  lamp  nursery,  and  most  of  the  tools 
and  conveniences  found  in  a  well,  conducted  apiary. 
I  want  what  the  hives,  combs,  honey  in  the  hives, 
and  implements  are  worth.  Will  give  away  the  bees 
to  the  purchaser  of  these.  AVill  also  sell  with 
apiary,  if  desired,  a  small  farm  of  28  acres.  The  lo- 
cation is  a  good  one  for  an  apiary;  near  a  grove 
with  plenty  of  basswood.  There  is  also  an  abund- 
ance of  white  clover.  The  dwelling  is  about  20  rods 
from  a  schoolhouse.  For  further  particulars,  ad- 
dress J.  B.  COLTON, 
16d.                                   Waverly,  Bremer  Co.,  Iowa. 

IF  "VOU  WANT  a  nice  tested  Italian  queen,  send 
$1.50  to  J.  F.  HIXON,  Lock  .53,  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  and  you  will  get  her  by  return 
mail.  16. 


FOR    SALE! 

12 colonies  bees,  with  goods,  advertised  in  Glean- 
ings, Aug.  1,  page  537,  forj20  per  cent  discount. 
Who  wants  themV  W.  C.  LESTER, 

16d.  Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  rAOTOEY,  WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.         3btfd 


HEADQUARTERS    FOR  TIN  POINTS. 

Pride,  20  cts.  per  1000  by  express;  by  mail,  80  cts. 
16d         W.  C.  GILLETTE,  Le  Roy,  Genesee  Co.,  O. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


For  <  he  benefifof  friends  wJio  have  black  or  hybrid  queens 
which  they  want  to  dispose  of,  we  will  insert  notices  tree  of 
charge,  as  below.  We  do  this  beciuse  there  is  hardly  value 
enough  to  these  queens  to  pay  f"r  buying  them  up  and  keep- 
ing them  in  Ptock;  and  yet  ir.  is  oftentimes  quite  an  accommo- 
dation.to  those  who  can  not  att'ord  higher-priced  ones. 


I  have  a  very  nice  lot  of  tested  and  untested  black 

and  hybrid  queens,  which  I  would  sell  at  a  very  low 

price.  14-1.5-16 

G.  W.  Albkecht,  Dundas,  Calumet  Co.,  Wis. 


I  have  a  few  tested  black  queens,  which  I  will  sell 
for  20  cts.  each,  if  taken  soon. 

W.  T.  White,  Cutler,  Perry  Co.,  111. 


I  am  goinfr  to  Italianize  an  apiary  during  August, 
and  will  otter  for  sale  from  1  to  -10  hybrid  queens, 
bred  from  an  imported  queen;  price  50c  each;  safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  H.  ScATTEKOOOD,  Winona,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio. 


I  have  about  30  fine,  large,  pure  black  queens, 
which  I  will  sell  for  50c  each  in  August  or  Sept. 
Otis  N.  Baldwin,  Clarksville,  Pike  Co.,  Mo. 

1  have  4  or  5  hybrid  queens  for  sale  at  30  cts.  each. 
They  are  very  prolific  layers. 

E.  H.  Cook,  Andover,  Conn. 

We  shall  have  continually  on  hand  a  large  lot  of 
black  and  hybrid  queens.  Price  as  follows:  Blacks, 
25  to  30  cts.;  hybrids, .")()  and  <i(i  cts.  Many  of  these 
(jueens  havejgiven  us  15(1  to  2(1U  lbs.  of  honey  in  one 
season.  S.  D.  Rutrehford  &  Buo., 

Kearneysville,  Jeflerson  Co.,  W.  Va. 


I  have  some  hybrid  queens  I  will  take  50  cts.  each 
for;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.        D.  McKenzie, 
Carrolton  Station,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Augusta,  1884. 

I  have  four  black  and  five  hybrid  (jueens  to  dis- 
pose of  at  your  prices.  Three  of  the  hybrid  queens 
are  wel]  marked,  but  the  yellow  bands  are  a  little 
dark-  Wm.  E.  Maison. 

P901  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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DAD  ANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepei'S  to  be  the  cleanest,  brig-htest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag-,  most  regular 
in  coloi%  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich. ;  Dougherty  &  McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.Green,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  111. ;  Wni.  Ballantine,  Sago,  O. ;  E.  S. 
Armstrong-,  Jersey ville.  111.;  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  E. 
Kretchmei-,  Coburg,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N. 
Y.;  C.T.Dale,  Mortonsville,  Ky.;  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  Coinplinientary  and  unso- 
licited testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  guarantee  even)  inch  vf  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 
3btfd         Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois. 


IMPROVED   SMOKERS  with    handle,    fl.OO. 
Samples  of  either  S.  S.  Cards,  Christmas,  Ad- 
vertising, Birthday,  or  Visiting  Cards,  10c.    Write 
for  price  list  of  fret-saw  designs.  Microscopes,  etc. 
J.  L.  Hyde,  Pomfret  Landing,  Windham  Co.,  Ct. 
16-18-20-23-24d 

50    COLONIES    OF 

ITALIAN  and  HOLY-LAND  BEES 

In  Simplicity  Hives 

FOR    SALE    CHEAF 

DURING     THE     MONTHS    OF    AUGUST     AND 
SEPTEMBER.        ADDRESS 

JOHN  HAEDLEY,  175  Wellington  St.,  Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada. 
16-17-18d 


NEW  LANGSTROTH  OR  HEDDON  HIVE, 

Two  cases,  filled  with  .W  white  i>()|>lai-  dovetailed 
sections,  $2.50.  White  poplar  dovetailed  sections,  7 
or  8  to  foot,  per  m.,  $6..50.  Comb  fdn.  for  brood- 
chamber,  per  lb.,  50c.;  light,  tiO, 


LYNDON 


J.    J.   HURLBERT, 


ILLINOIS. 


HIVES.  |gg4.  liMi 

SEND  for  new  price  list  of  supplies  for  the  apia- 
ry. Hives  by  the  100  in  flat  cheap,  and  best 
<4uality.  Also  rakes  and  cradles.  White's  pat.  wire 
brace  rake,  best  and  most  durable.  Send  for  price 
by  the  dozen. 

A.  D.  BENHAM,        uitm 

OLIVET,        :        EATON  CO.,        :         MICH. 


SAFE  INTRODUCTION  GUARANTEED  BY 
use  of  Safe  CaKf.  In  July  and  after,  price  of 
untested  Italian  ((ueen  SI. 10.  or  without  guarantee, 
but  in  Safe  Cage,  $1.00.  See  June  advertisement. 
Circulars  free.  S.  A.  DYKE, 

13tfdb.  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 


eiiD  TYPE  F0^  ^^IiE. 

We  have  still  on  hand  VH  Itrs.  of  our  old  nonjiareil 
type  for  sale.  For  a  saiiii)le  of  it.  see  any  late  num- 
ber of  Glkanin(;s  prcvioiis  to  May  15.  Also  17  lbs. 
of  Italic,  if  desired.  .\s  it  is  all  iiackcd,  we  can  not 
divide  thither  lot.  Tlie  Roman  ineludcs  5  lbs.  and 
over  of  "logotypes;"  that  is,  the  words  the,  and, 
that,  inn,  tlmi,  etc.,  are  made  all  on  one  body,  thus 
facilitatintt-  comi)08ition.  We  otter  the  lot  at  20  cts. 
per  lb.  A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


ITAUAN  AND   HOLY  -  LAND  QUEENS. 

J'^itie  Queenit  of  Either  Rave,  Itretl  from  the 
Jient  Imported  Stock. 

Address  W.  B.  COGGESHALL,  Supt., 

15-16-17d  Hill  Side  Apiary,  Summit,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 


SEPTEMBER 

re    tested 

QUEENS 


DURING  AUGUST 
I  w 

CY 


VG  AUGUST  ^fW  ^^AND  f 
ill  furnish        ^H^  ^^        P*^' 

PRIAN  H^^^  OU 


lor   $-i.OO,    Alt.soliittli/    I'lire.     Add re.s.s 

F,  CARROLL,  -  Dresden,  Navarro  Co.,  -  TEXAS. 

LSafe  arrival  and  satissl'action  gu.aranteed.J         loU'db 


Ja  Wo  BCMMAKt 

RICHMOND,  FORT  BEND  CO.,  TEXAS, 

DEALER  IN 

PURE  ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


PACKAGES  FOR  EXTRACTED  HONEY! 


.MANL'FACTrKED     BV 

A«.    'J     DlVISIOy    ST.,    ALliAXJ,    A.     1. 

Pails    that   are    very    desirable    to    housekeepers 

after  they  are  emptied,  and  in  g-reat  demand 

by  the  honey  trade. 


1    Pt. 
1    Qt. 

'4  Gal. 

1  Gal. 

:iV2  Gal. 


13-tfdb. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB   FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
:itfdb  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


Italian  Queens! 

Tested,  $3.00;  untested,  Jl.CO;  raised  from  imported 
AMOS  BLANK, 


mothers. 
IStfdb. 


Woodville,  Sandusky  Co.,  Ohio. 


WARBANTEl)      ITALIAN     QUEEN.S. 
$l.O0  Each :  6  for  $5.00. 

.Semi  for  circular.  CHAS.  D.  DUVALL, 

Utfd  Spencervillc,  Mont.  Co.,  Md. 


fright  Italian  Queens 


Beautiful  jfolden-eolored  bees. 


i-y  gentle,  and 


excellentworkers.  Oueens large  and  in-oliflc.  Untest- 
ed Queens  by  mail,  ll.OO  each.    Tested  gueens,  *2.00. 
E.\tra  tested  for  (lucen-raising-,  Sa.OO.    Address 
DR.  A.  P.  COULTER. 
13-I8db.  Mai'issa,  St.  Clair  Co.,  HI. 


IADANT'S  rOUNDATIOH  PACTOET,  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL.    See  advcitiseracnf  in  another  column. 
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Humbugs  and  Swindles. 
Hutchinson's  Report 


Names  of  responsible  pai-ties  will  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  30  cents  each  insertion,  or  S3.00  per  year. 


$1.00  Queens. 

Namca  iiigcrtiil  i)i  thi.^(l(  imrtinnit  Ihr  firft  time  with- 
out rlinrw'.    Aftrr,  'Jic  racli  iii^crtion,  or  $2.0(1  per  year. 


SwVsAVitli  \  iiK'i 

Thieyes 

Water  for  l'..'i-s 
Water  1 1  cm  lode 
•West  Virti-inia  . 
White  and  lU-d  ( 
Workers  from  D 


WIRE  CLOTH  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS, 

m  Gl^K^TItY  l^KDaCKD  Pl^ICKS. 

By  taking  a  very  large  stock  of  wire  cloth  from 
the  factory,  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing greatly  reduced  prices: 

DARK-BLUE  WIRE  CLOTH,  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  QUEEN-CAGES. 
This  has  12  meshes  to  the  inch,  and  is  considered 
better  for  queen-cages  than  any  other  shade,  be- 
cause the  e,ye  detects  bees  and  queens  inside  quick- 
er. We  have  it  in  three  different  widths— 34,  30,  and 
36  in.;  price  is  3c.  per  sq.  ft.;  2Sc.  for  10  S(i.  ft.,  or 
f 3.50  tor  a  roll  containing  100  sq.  ft. 

WIRE  CLOTH  PAINTED  GREEN. 

We  iieviM-  iiavc  had  any  objection  to  this  l<ind  of 
wire  cloth,  e.\ce])t  that  bees  are  not  as  readily-  seen 
through  it  as  in  the  other.  We  have  it  in  roils  34,  36, 
28,  and  30  inches  wide,  for  2'.ic.  per  sq.  ft.  in  whole 
rolls. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  (lueens  for  $1.00  each,  under  the  following: 

t'onditions:  No  guarantee  is  to  be  iissimieil  of  imrity, 
or  aiiytliiiit;  of  thc]<ind,  only  tliiit  tin- qiicrn  lie  rear- 
I'd  from  a  elioiec,  [)iirc  iiiotlici',  and  had  coiiunenced 
to  la\'  wlic'ii  they  wcrf  .^hiii|ic(l.  'I'lics  also  ;iyree  to 
return  the  inone\-  at  any  lime  when  '  ciistoiiicrs  be- 
eoiiie  impatient  of  Si  icli  .icla\as  iiia\-  l>e  unavoidable. 
Hear  in  mind,  that  lie  w  lio  soiids  the  licst  (iiieens, 
IMit  up  most  noatlvand  most  sccincly,  will  probably 
i-cc('i\-c  the  most  oimIois.  Special  rates  for  warrant- 
ed and  test. Ml  ,|iio,.iis,  Inniish.'d  on  application  to 
any  ol  the  iiartics.  Names  with  \  use  an  imi)orted 
<lueen-motliei-.  If  t  lie  queen  ai-rixcs  dead,  notify  us 
ami  we  will  semi  you  another.  Probably  none  will 
be  sent  for  .^l. IK)  before  .July  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If 
wanted  sooner,  or  later,  see  I'ates  in  i>rice  list. 
*A.I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street.  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  13tt 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Havoii  Goula,  La.  13tfd 

*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O.  13tfd 

*Wm.  Hallantine,  Sajio,  Musk.  Co.,  O.  13tfd 

*D.  G.  lOdmiston,  Adrian,  I.eii.  Co.,  Mich.  lotfd 

*Dr.  Jolm  M.  I'ric.',  1'ampa,  Hillsboro  Co.,  Fla.  .5.3 
*S.  G.  Wood,  Hirmingham,  .Jeff.  Co.,  Ala.  13tfd 

*Jos.  Byrne,  Baton  Koumc,  K.  Baton  H.  Co.,  La.  7-5 
*J.  W.  Keeran,  Klii  Washington  St.,  Blooiuingtou, 

McLean  Co.,  111.    7-17 
*W.  W.  Turner,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  7-5 

*S.  C.  Perr.y.  I'ortlaml,  Ionia  Co..  Mich.         ■    1.5tfd 
C.  Weeks,  Clilton,  Wavne  Co.,  Tenn.  9-19 

I      Will  True,  Chadwell,  (  latsop  (^o.,  Oregon.  9-7 

'  W.  H.  Proctor,  Fair  Haven.  Kutland  Co.,  Vt.  9-17 
Theo.  G.  M'Gaw,  Monmouth.  Warren  Co.,  111.  11-31 
*D.  M.  We.ybright,  New  Paris,  KIk.  Co.,  Ind.  lltfd 
*B.  W.  Harrington.  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  Can.  13-33. 
Jas.  O.  Trdcey,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Can.  IStfd. 
*F.  S.  McCloliand,  New  Brighton,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

13-17 
*S.  P.  Roddy.  Mechanicstown,  Md.  13-17d 

*F.  L,  Wright,  Plainfleld,  Li\-ingston  Co.,  Mich. 

13-15(1 


1  roll,  24  in.  wide,  containing    - 

-     180  sq.  ft. 

25  rolls,  36  "      "              "          -       - 

-  315 

4    "      38  "      "               "               -        - 

-       310      " 

1  roll,  30  "      "               "           -        - 

-  335      •' 

JOB  LOT  OF  GREEN  WIRE  CLOTH. 

An.y  of  the  pieces  mentioned  below  will  be  sold  (>\ 
IVzC.  per  sq.  ft.,  jn-oviding  a  whole  piece  is  taken. 
We  have  in  stock,  whole  pieces  as  follo\vs: — 

1  roll,  34  in.  wide,  containing  300  sq.  ft. 

3  rolls,  35  in.  wide,  containing  respectively,  97, 
^nd  350  sq.  ft. 

7  rolls,  26  in.  wide,  containing  each,  a5,  65,  160. 
180, 300,  200,  and  2.50  sq.  ft. 

1   roll  27  in.  wide,  containing  170  sq.  ft. 

10    "    38   "       "  "  respectively  63,  90, 

90, 160,  200,  240,  340,  340,  350,  and  375  sq.  ft. 

4  rolls,  30  in.  wide,  containing  regpeotivoly,  90, 
150,  300,  and  300,  sq.  ft. 

3  rolls,  31  in.  wide,  eontjiining  respectively,  35  and 
190  sq.ft. 
1  roll  36  in.  wide,  ppntaining  120  sq.  ft. 
1  roll  .37  in.  wide,  containing  m5  sci.  ft. 
1    "   40   "       ''  "  135    '"' 

Til,  mw^'^  J  wmn.  a 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY.  WHOLE^ 
HALF  AND  KRTAIL.    S'^e  oivnrtJHement  In 
apothevenlpmn,  '      jjbtfcl 


Hive    Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La.  13tfd 
M.  S.  West,  Flint,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.  1-24 

Apiarian  Supply  Co.,  Wilton  Junction,  Mus.  Co.,  la. 

C.  P.  Bish,  Petrolia.  Butler  Co.,  Pa.  9-33 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


whicli  they  want  to  dispose  of,  we  will  insert  notices  free  of 
cliarne,  as  below.  We  do  this  bec«use  there  is  ha''dly  value 
(■nou(,'h  to  these  queens  to  pay  f"r  buying  them  up  and  keep- 
ing' them  in  •'tock;  and  yet  it  is  oftentimes  qitite  an  accommo- 
dation to  those  who  can  not  artord  higher -priced  ones. 


I  liave  15  or  30  queens,  good,  but  not  pure  (hy- 
brids).   I  will  sell  for  30  cts.  each. 

^V.  A.  Sandeks,  Oak  Bowers,  Hart  Co.,  Ga. 


I  have  si.\  young  hybrid  Htalian)  queens,  which  I 
will  sell  up  to  Oct.  10,  at  10  cts.  each.  Blacks,  30  cts. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  J()HNS()N,  Middaghs,  Northfiaip'n  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  now  abqut  8  black  queens  that  I  will  take 
;}0o  for. 
A.  U-  JoHNSO^J,  EUzabetbtown,  Blnden  Co.,  N.  C. 


I  have  a  fp>v  hybrid  (Uiepnp  whii-h  I  will  f*o)l  foe 
35  fits.  each. 
■        h,  HbiNK,  Hollinorft,  Qilnetj^  CO,,  Ky  ¥/ 
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peNEY  CeMff  • 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Nr.w  Y()KK.-7/(.)((.i/--TliiTf  is  iioinat.Tiiil  clumtJie 
inoiir  iimikft.  Old  fomli  lioncy  dC  ;ill  ni-ailcs  is 
mostly  sold  out:  liavr  not  rccoiviMl  any  new  coinh 
thus  far,  Imt  arc  cxpcctinii- a  lot  ot  fancy  white  iii 
1-lb.  caps,  uug-lassed,  to  arrive  aliout  Sept.  1st.  We 
quote  same  at  22c  per  lb.  Extraeteil  elover  and 
basswood  is  arriving  slowly,  but  in  jiood  deniaud. 

B'"':iW  J.r  is  still  declining-  in  price.  We  quote  prime 
Southern,  29@S0c.      Thukbeu.  Whyland  &  Co., 

Aug.  2.5,  I88i.  fleade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

[I  should  say,  that  22c  for  1-lb.  sections  is  pretty 
encouraging.  With  us,  we  pay  Irom  I.t  to  16c.  and 
sell  from  18  to  2Uc.  I  should  think  there  are  plenty 
among  our  bee  friends  who  can  till  the  market  in 
New  York  at  much  less  than  the  above  figures.] 


Cincinnati.— Houey.— There  is  no  change  to  note 
in  the  honey  market.    The   retail    demand  is  very 
slow  yet.    Last  month's  report  answers  well  now. 
Chas.  F.  Muth, 
S.  E.  Corner  Freeman  and  Central  Ave., 
Aug.  23, 1881.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Detroit.— Honey.— The  honey  market  shows  no 
life  yet.    A  small  amount  is  moving  at  14(5116  cts. 
Bceifwax,  scarce  at  30  cts.  A.  B.  Weed, 

Aug.  26,  U81.  Detroit,    Mich. 

Chicago.— Honey.— Honey  is  selling  slowly.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  disposition  amongst  dealers 
to  buy  for  winter  use.  The  receipts  on  the  street 
are  quite  large,  and  nearly  all  commission  houses 
have  a  few  cases.  About  14  to  1.5  and  16  cts.  the 
range  for  choice  comb  honey.  Extracted  very  dull. 
Beeswax,  30  to  32  cts.  K.  A.  IJuhnett, 

Aug.  :.6,  1884.  101  South  Water  St.,  Chicago. 


St.  Louis.— Honey.— Extracted  honey  in  barrels  is 
worth  from  5'2  to  6  cts.;  in  cans,  T'/^  to  10  at  retail. 
Trade  very  dull.  Wliite  elover  comb  honey  is  now 
inquired  for;  none  in  tlie  market.  Would  sell  at  16 
to  17  cts.  retail.    Dark  honey  not  wanted. 

Beeswax  remains  unsettled  in  value.  Mixed,  to- 
day worth  25  cts. ;  choice  yellow,  28. 

W.  T.  Anderson  &  Co., 

Aug.  26, 1?81.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Milwaukee.— Honcy.—This  market  on  honej-  is 
only  fair,  the  demand  being  very  moderate,  as  too 
much  green  fruit  tempts  the  appetite.  Later,  the 
demand  will  be  more  urgent.  The  supply  is  fair 
enough  for  curi-ent  wants,  and  quote  choice  white 
comb,  1-lb.  sections,  incases,  new,  14  (ai  1.5  cts.;  comb, 
2-lb.  sections,  old,  10<a?12!4 ;  dark  comb  not  wanted. 

Extracted,  white,  8'/2@9  cts.;  dark,  7®8. 

Beeswax,  28@33  cts.  A.  V.  Bishop, 

Aug.  26, 1884.         142  West  Water  St.,  Milwaukee. 


Kansas  City.— Honey.— I  have  to  report  a  little 
easier  feeling  in  the  honey  market.  Dealers  gener- 
ally have  an  idea  that  the  crop  is  large,  and  are  not 
willing  to  buy  more  than  for  present  demands, 
which  are  as  yet  comparatively  light.  Then,  too, 
the  immense  crop  in  California,  and  low  prices 
there,  have  a  tendency  to  equalize  the  eastern  mar- 
kets. Crops,  except  in  the  extreme  east,  I  think, 
are  not  so  light  as  is  supposed,  and  there  will  be  no 
scarcity  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  My  last  quota- 
tions are  hardly  sustained  this  week.  I  am  trying 
to  hold  this  market  up,  but  small  buyers  are  quot- 
ing country  prices  on  me  that  compel  some  con- 
cessions. I  think  our  bee-keepers  will  find  it  good 
policy,  in  quoting  prices  to  these  occasional  buyers, 
to  hold  a  stiff  margin  of  2  or  3  cts.  on  them:  and 
when  they  do  make  a  sale,  it  will  count  to  their 
profit.  But  when  they  quote  prices,  or  make  sales 
at  about  what  their  commission  merchants  or  large 
buyers  are  getting,  these  fellows  use  it  to  beat  down 
the  prices  in  the  regular  channels,  and  it  only  re- 
acts on  the  producer  after  all.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
bee-keeper  selling  all  he  can  arpund  home,  and  any- 
where else  when  he  can  get  a  good  price;  but  if  he 
places  himself  in  the  field  as  a  competitor  of  the 
regular  honey  merchant,  he  only  pulls  down  the 
piarket  on  his  own  head.       .Teuomk,  TwicuEr.L, 

Aug.  21, 18.S4.       ;514  Walnut  St.,  Kajisa.<  City.  Mo. 


New  Y^ork.- Honey.— As  the  new  crop  of  comb 
honey  has  commenced  arriving  in  this  market,  we 
send  you  the  following  quotations: 

Fancy  white  comb  in  1-lb.  sections 18    (ij\20 

"    2-lb.        "  16    (rr>W 

Fair  to  good  in  1  and  31b.  sections 14    (?^16 

Fancy  buckwheat  in  1-lb.       "        ]3i/2(?%13 

"  2-lb.       "        ll'/2@-12'/2 

Ordinary  grades  of  dark  in  1  and  2  lb.  secs.ll    @11Vi 

Ext.  white  clover,  in  kegs  or  small  bbls 84@.  9 

Ext.  buckwheat,  in       "      "       "       "    6(4(5>.  7 

Bees ira.r,  prime  yellow 30    @S1 

McCAUL  &  HlI.DKETH. 

Aug.  28,  1881.  34  Hudson  St.,  New  Y^ork. 


For  Sale.— 6000  lbs.  white-clover  honey,  in  good 
iron-hooped    barrels,    which  I  will  deliver  on  car 
here  in  lots  of  one  barrel  or  more  for  S'jc  per  lb. 
James  Nipe,  Spring  Prairie,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— Extr'd  white-clover  honey;  7  bbls.  of 
.500  lbs.,  and  17  kegs  of  300  lbs.  each,  put  up  in  good 
oak  barrels.  Will  throw  in  barrels,  and  deliver  at 
railroad  depot,  for  8  cts.  per  lb.  The  above  honev 
was  all  cured  and  capped  before  being  extracted, 
and  is  very  nice.  F.  W.  Holmes, 

Coopersville,  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 


I^OTES   Fr^OM   TJIE    BRI6PT-B7IND  ^PI- 
^l^Y    ^BOUT  TPE  COMING  BEE. 

KIND  FRIENDS,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  never 
sold  (pieens  that  gave  as  much  satisfaction  as 
docs  the  cross  between  Italians,  Cyprians,  and 
Holy-Lands.  They  are  undoubtedly  less  apt  to  sting 
than  any  race  of  bees;  and  for  honey,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  state  that  they  beat  them 
all;  and  for  beauty.  I  only  ask  you  to  send  two  letter 
stamps  for  a  sample  of  live  workers,  and  see  for 
yourself.  I  can  also  furnish  the  very  best  queens, 
raised  from  imported  Italians,  to  those  who  prefer 
them.  Price  ot  either  race,  untested,  but  laying, 
93  cts.  each.  Tested,  $1.50  each.  Full  instructions 
sent  with  each  queen,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Who  will  send  *.50  for  100  untested  queens,  and 
give  me  30  days  in  which  to  fill  the  order?  Or  who 
will  send  me  $30  for  50  on  same  terms?  I  would 
most  probably  begin  to  send  some  on  receipt  of 
order.  All  over  two  orders  for  100  will  be  returned. 
CHAS.  KINGSLEY, 

1.5-tfdb.  Benton,  Bossier  Co.,  La. 

P.  S.— There  is  no  foul  brood  in  this  State,  that  I 
know^  of. 

OC  HYBRID  QUEENS  for  sale.  Bred  from  pure 
Zu  mothers.  Price  25  cents  each.  Safe  arrival. 
Address  J.  W^  CRENSHAW, 

Versailles,  Woodford  Co.,  Ky. 

Any  one  wishing  to  purchase  a  40-acre  farm,  in- 
cludi'nu-  Kill  colonies  bees,  mostly  Italians,  very 
cheap,  on  easy  terras,  had  better  call  on  or  corres- 
pond with  undersigned.  Would  exchange  for  prop- 
erty in  town;  Michigan  preferred. 
17d    A.  A.  COUEY,  Port  Andrew,  Richland  Co.,  Wis. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

I  offer  a  good  farm  for  sale,  125  acres,  good  build- 
ings, on  a  good  turnpike  road,  very  desirable  neigh- 
bors, and  in  an  excellent  locality  for  bees  and  hon- 
ey ;  white  clover  and  forest  pasture  in  abundance. 
This  is  not  only  a  good  locality  for  bees,  but  ia 
healthy;  pure  water,  and  church  and  school  facili- 
ties fully  up  to  the  average  in  the  State.  Terma 
fair,  and  title  perfect.    Address  or  apply  to 

SAM'L  G.  HILLIS, 
14  l."-17d  Concord,  Lewis  Co.,  Ky. 

PAPER  HONEY-BOXES  for  any,  with  one-pound 
sections.    Shipping  -  cases   for   comb    honey. 
Fifty  colonies  Italian  Bees  for  sale. 
16-17tfd  U-  ISBELL,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

DADANT'S  FOUI^DATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    0rP  advertisement  in  another 
column.'- --   ■      -•—     •    3btf4 
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NOTES  FKOM    THE   BANNER   APIARY. 

NO.  58. 

A  COKKECTION. 

TMPROPER  punctuation  perverts  the  sense  of 
|l[  the  bej^iuniny  of  the  second  paragraph  of  my  hist 
^l  article.  It  should  be  as  follows:  "Three  years  ago 
^■^  I  buried  11  colonies;  all  except  one  very  weak 
one  came  through  in  fine  condition." 

RAISING  COMB  HONEY. 

I  do  not  advise  waiting  until  the  bees  are  hanging- 
out  before  putting  on  boxes,  even  if  I  did  succeed 
so  well  when  compelled  to  wait;  but  I  W(Mld  advise 
waiting  until  the  bees  are  ready  to  begin  to  hano  out. 
You,  friend  Root,  speak  of  waiting  so  long  that  the 
swarming  fever  might  be  started.  Well,  what  if  it 
was  started;  would  that  be  undesirable?  Until  the 
present  season  I  have  always  secured  more  honey 
from  those  colonies  (and  their  increase)  that  swarm- 
ed than  from  those  that  did  not,  and  the  reason 
why  I  did  not  this  season  is  because  the  honey  har- 
vest was  very  short  and  very  earlj\  The  increase, 
however,  is  worth  more  than  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  honey  stored,  while,  if  there  should  be  a 
good  yield  of  fall  honey,  the  tables  might  yet  be 
turned  in  regai-d  to  the  amount  of  honey  pecurod. 
Friend  Doolittle,  in  the  Aug.  1st  No.,  say.«:  "But 
when  working  for  comb  honey,  both  of  these  colo- 
nies would  get  strong  enough  so  as  to  got  the 
swarming  fever  right  ip  the  honey  harvest,  which 
would  spoil  uU  prospects  of  any  surplus  comb 
honey."  Tt  wouldn't  with  me.  I  don't  caro  when  a 
colony  swarms;  if  it  swarms  only  once,  I  can  gettho 
comb  honey  all  the  same,  and  I  have  no  trouble  in 
PQ  managing:  fls  to  proyent'  a!!  aftei'-swanning. 


You  say  that  you  are  a  little  anxious  to  know  how 
many  colonies  I  have  now  working  for  comb  honey, 
and  about  how  much  comb  honey  I  shall  get.  I 
worked  68  colonics  for  comb  honey,  and  have  se- 
cured about  4700  lbs. ;  and  all  gathered  from  a  white- 
clover  crop  that  was  cut  short  by  the  drought.  No 
honey  from  bass  wood. 

You  say,  "  Admitting  that  separators  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  will  all  bee-keepers  be  likely  to  agree 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  dispense  with  them  than 
to  keep  them'?"  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  all  bee- 
keepers will,  as  some  ai"e  so  wedded  to  their  fixtures 
and  methods  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
induce  them  to  oven  try  some  better  method. 

You  say,  in  substance,  that,  if  we  reduce  the  sec- 
tion in  thickness  we  must  increase  it  in  size,  other- 
wise the  Simplicity  section  will  not  weigh  a  pound. 
If  we  reduce  it  only  the  thickness  of  one  bee-space, 
and  dispense  with  separators,  the  comb  will  be  of 
exactly  the  same  thickness.  During  the  past  two 
seasons  1  have  used  4000  sections  1  11-16  inches  wide; 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  1  5-T  inches,  which  is  a  trifle 
more  than  1  11-16,  and  such  sections  average  a  pound; 
while  there  is  really  so  little  difference,  so  far  as 
securing  straight  combs  is  concerned,  in  favor  of 
the  lij-inch  sections,  that  I  should  adopt  the  1  5-7 
sections  if  the  bees  did  not  ripen  the  honey  and  seal 
it  up  so  much  quicker  in  the  thinner  combs.  There 
is  more  difference  in  this  respect,  between  these 
two  sizes  of  sectiOHB,  than  there  is  in  the  straight- 
neps  of  the  combs.  I  have  this  year  used  several 
thousand  of  lu-inch  sections,  without  separators, 
and  they  average  a  trifle  over  i'.f  of  a  i)Ound  each.  I 
think  that  they  will  bo  a  nice  thing-  for  the  retailer,  as 
thpy  look  as  though  they  contained  alnioat  as  mucli 
honoy  as  ft  pound  snot'on,    I  have  not  yrt,  howovor, 
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succccflcd  in  securing  any  mere  lor  thcni  than  lor 
pound  sections. 

Since  writing:  my  last  article  I  have  received  quite 
a  number  of  cheering  letters,  of  which  the  following 
are  fair  samples: 

W.  Z.  Hutchiimni:— Your  article  in  Aug.  Glean- 
]  NGS  is  lust  to  the  mark.  Separators  air  a  nuisance. 
I  would' not  use  thoiii  if  thev  were  ^liven  to  me  and 
$10.0(1  ticsidcs.  1  u.sc  the  Hcddon  hive  complete; 
have  used  it  fi\c  vcars,  and  t.'Sted  it  by  the  side  ot 
other  hives    in  wliieh    scpanitors   were    used,  aiiil    I 

in  i>)i«  scuixiii.  in  the  other  iiivc.  tlian  1  had  in  the 
Heddon  ease  in  liv<>  \c;irs.  lean  tal<.' thr  sections 
out  oftlie  Ilcddou  c'asc  in  (.nc-tuui-tli  tlic  time  that 
I  can  out  of  (itlicr  lii\ cs.  1  raised  OIK)  Ihs.  h(ine>' this 
season  in  i)<)nnd  sections,  and  liax'e  not  one  hulked 
comb,  and  1  used  onl.N'  a  "  startei-  "  of  t'oiiiKhition. 
John  W.  Stukwolu. 

Raymond,  Ind.,  Aug.  0,  1884. 

II'.  .^.  Wi(f(7)i)i.'<on;— I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
for  your  article  in  Gleanings  of  Aug.  1st,  especial- 
ly for  the  part  on  sections  and  sepai-ators.  I  have 
been  trying  broad  frames  and  separators,  and  case 
methods,  and  found  none  that  suited  me  until  I  tried 
the  Heddon  case.  1  first  tried  sections  two  inches 
wide,  lait  found  tliattliev  woul<i  not  woi-I^ ;  sind  when 
I  1n-iedthem  onlvT.  inches,  1  thou^ilit.  at  «■^.s^that 
I  had  found  a  "  bonanza;"  but  wlicn  I  found  that 
they  weighed  only  -^j  of  a  pound,  my  ardor  cooled. 
I  think  we  must  either  increase  the  size  or  the 
width,  for  "i-lb.  sections  are  not  the  (////((/.  1  think 
they  ought  to  be  exactly  one  pound.  The  idea  that 
thin  combs  are  sealed  over  (juicker,  is  a  good  one  (I 
havf  noticed  the  fact  in  ruiuiiny  for  extracted  hon- 
ey), and,  in  view  oltliis,  \voiiliI  it  not  be  a  good  plan 
to  increase  the  size  of  tlie  sections? 

You  speak  of  ^8  sections  filling  a  case;  how  is 
that?  If  you  use  1'4  sections,  why  do  you  not  use 
'4-inch  sides  to  your  cases,  and  make  them  Wn  in. 
wide,  and  put  in  40  at  once? 

You  iire  sound  on  the  time  to  put  on  sections;  .iust 
before  the  liees  begin  to  hang  out  is  the  nick  of 
time.  You  are  also  right  on  the  size  of  fdn.  No 
scraiis  not-  odds  nor  en<ls  will  answer. 

I  have  three  aiiiaries,  of  'A,  53,  and  43  colonies  I'C- 
speeti\('lv,  Ifoiii  which  I  have  received  3000  lbs.. 
4.500  lbs.,  and  .")o(H)  llis.,  or  1:?,000  in  all.  The  best 
yield  was  from  those  having  the  best  access  to  bass- 
wood.  C.  A.  Hatch. 

Ithaca,  Wis.,  Aug.  .5, 1884. 

I  am  opposed  to  increasing  the  size  of  the  sections. 
I  wish,  if  possible  (and  it  is),  to  adhere  to  the  414x41.^ 
dimension.  Machinery  for  making  sections  is 
adapted  to  this  siae,  as  are  also  our  fixtures,  ship- 
ping-crates, etc.;  besides,  large  thin  combs  are 
more  liable  to  damage  in  shipment.  Let  friend 
Hatch  try  some  sections  lU  inches  wide  without 
separators,  and,  if  he  observes  the  other  conditions 
that  I  have  mentioned,  he  will  have  some  well-fllled 
sections  that  will  weigh  a  plump  pound,  and  the 
combs  will  be  straight  too.  By  the  way,  there  was 
one  quite  important  item  that  I  neglected  to  men- 
tion in  my  former  article,  and  that  is,  that  Given 
fdp.  is  less  apt  to  bend,  curl,  or  warp,  than  that 
made  with  rollers. 

In  regard  to  28  sections  filling  a  case.  They  were 
7iotli/2-in.  sections;  they  were  pound  sections,  1  5-7 
inches  wide.  My  hive  is  an  eight-frame  hive,  and 
the  case  that  contains  the  sections  is  a  plump  foot 
wide  inside.  The  sides  of  the  case  are  made  of  'B-inch 
stuff.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Rogeraville,  Mich.,  Aug.  31, 1884. 

P.  S.-A.  C.  Kendel,  of  Cleveland,  has  sold  lOOO  lbs. 
of  hone.y  for  us  this  season.  I  wrote,  a  few  days 
ago,  asking  how  it  would  compare  with  honey  built 
between  separators.  Inclosed  you  will  find  his  re- 
ply, which  came  to  hand  after  the  above  was  writ- 
ten. I  wiph  you  would  publish  it,  not  only  because 
It  proves  how  nicely  honey  can  bo  raised  without 
separators,  but  because  it  contains  sotne  oxeollont 


Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson :— Your  favor  of  the  15th  at 
hand.  In  rejtly  to  your  question  as  to  how  it  com- 
pai-ed  with  other  lots  received  thus  far,  we  must 
say,  witliout  iH-e.judice,  that  we  thought  it  a  little 
nicer  than  any  lot  of  honey  received  to  date.  We 
do  not  think  it  was  better  because  made  without 
separators,  but  is  was  more  uniformly  white,  select- 
ed ver.y  carefully,  crated  very  nicely,  and  pleased 
the  purchasers  exceedingly.  If  you  had  not  men- 
tioned it,  we  should  not  liave  known  that  it  was  pro- 
duced without  sejiarators.  We  wisli  all  the  friends 
would  exercise  e(|\ial  cafc  in  marketing  their  pro- 
ductions. Vrry  freipiently  we  lia\'e  to  remonstrate 
with  i)crsons  for  the  carelessness  with  which  they 
nianaue  their  goods.  After  it  has  taken  them  a 
whole  year  of  i)reparatioii  and  waitinii-  to  produce 
lliein,  they  will  tmnl)le  tliciii  into  some  kind  of  a 
receptacle,  throw  it  into  their  wajidn  and  rush  their 
hoise  to  market  or  the  nearest  station,  at  its  great- 
est speeil.  In  this  wa.v  what  would  lie  the  profit  is 
lost  liy  the  lower  price  the  goods  ha\-e  to  be  sold  at. 

After  exhibiting  thehonev,  and  in  case  you  should 
find  no  better  market,  you  can  send  it  by  freight 
at  any  time,  and  we  shall  do  our  best  for  .vou. 

A.  r.  Kendel. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Aug.  19,  1884. 

Friend  II.,  after  reading  your  article  I  felt 
particularly  happy  about  something,  but  I 
could  not  tell  what  it  was  until  some  time 
after  I  got  through.  It  was  an  idea  that  was 
suggested  by  your  remark,  that  li-inch  sec- 
tions average  a  trifle  over  f  of  a  pound  each. 
Now.  the  readiest  way  to  get  i-lb.  sections, 
for  wliicli  tliere  is  already  (juite  a  little  de- 
mand, will  l»c  to  make  them  so  narrow  that 
they  lill  the  bill.  It  anybody  has  told  just 
what  this  width  should  be,  I  liave  not  noticed 
it.— I  am  vei-y  glad  indeed  you  liave  again 
demonstrated  lliat  you  not  only  teach  well, 
but  practice  well  also.  I  am  glad  of  further 
evidence  sliowing  that  you  can  manage  witli- 
out  separators.  Friend  Kendel  is  one  of  my 
particular  friends,  and  we  regard  him  as  the 
best  of  autlioiity. — We  can  furnish  sections 
to  hold  i  lb.— that  is,  provided  somebody  tells 
us  just  how  thick  they  want  to  be— or  f  of  a 
pound,  or  a  whole  pound.  If  any  of  the 
friends  have  got  ^-Ib.  sections  made  in  the 
way  I  have  suggested  above,  I  will  pay  them 
for  all  time  and  trouble  in  showing  us  a  case 
or  two  for  sample,  so  that  we  may  see  just 
how  tliey  look,  and  know  just  how  wide  to 
make  them.  For  orders  received  during  this 
fall,  we  will  make  such  sections  for  :58.7-'5  per 
thousand. 


HOW  TO  FILE  A  CIRCULAR  SAAAT. 

THE   KIND   OF  FILE    NEEDED,   TO   DO   IT   I'llOPEKLY. 

T|^  S  many  of  our  readers  are  well  aware, 
:^|s^,    we  do  a  very  large  business,  both  by 

|af  mail  and  express,  on  files  for  filing  cir- 
■'^^  cular  saws.  We  were  among  the  first 
to  introduce  the  ''cant"  tile,  so  made 
that  the  file  itself  gives  tlie  tooth  the  proper 
pitch.  To  give  this  pitch,  however,  it  nutst 
be  held  properly,  and  instructions  for  doing 
this  are  given  in  the  A  B  V  book.  Well, 
quite  a  number  of  the  friends  have  complain- 
ed that  many  of  the  cant  files  would  soon 
get  dull  on  tlie  sharp  knife-edge  corners,  and 
unless  this  conuM'  could  be  uiadt^  to  cut,  the 
file  was  comparatively  useless.  It  is  true,  I 
have  suggested  in  the"  price  list  tiie  use  of  a 
rough  file  for  cutting  down  in  tlie  throat  at 
the  root  of  the  tooth,  so  that  the  cant  file 
might  still  be  used.  Cutting  down  the  throat 
with  a  round  tile  also  starves  another  purpose: 
Jt  jn.iHes  thf  corner  round  instead  pf  sharp, 
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In  the  engraving  below,  wliich  we  copy  from 
Disston's  "Lunil»enu;urs  Hand-book,*"  you 
will  notice  about  tlip  shaix'  the  throat  should 
be.  When  made  round,  as  shown  l)elow,  it 
is  much  less  liable  to  lill  u])  with  gum  and 
sawdust  from  the  lumber.  Sharj)  corners 
are  always  out  of  place  in  melMl  work  or  ma- 
chinery, "when  they  can  jxissibly  lie  avoided  ; 
and  for  the  tooth  of  a  circular  saw,  ;i  round 
corner  oi' curve  gives  a  much  stilfer  tooth, 
besides  this  matter  of  iilling  up  witli  dust. 
Well,  lastspriug  it  struck  me,  that,  by  liav- 
ing  our  cant  liles  made  witii  tliis  corner 
roumled,  something  like  a  rat-tail  iile,  in- 
stead of  being  made  with  a  sharp  knife  edge, 
it  would  give  tlie  pioper  shaiie  to  tlie  root  of 
the  lootli.  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  rem- 
edy the  trouble  we  often  have,  by  having  the 
teeth  of  the  Iile  on  this  knife  edge  crumble  or 
break  down. 

We  have  been  selling  these  files  now  for 
several  months  back.  In  order  to  get  them 
we  were  obliged  to  order  a))out  S-lod  worth, 
that  the  file-makers  could  put  in  the  re(juisite 
machinery  to  finish  them  this  way  without 
too  much  expense.  We  have  tliem  now, 
made  4,  o,  0,  8,  and  10  inches  in  length,  at 
prices  respectively,  10, 1"),  20,  25,  and  ;>5  cts. 
I  presume  I  might  get  this  idea  patented,  as 
it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  my  own  invention  ; 
but  then,  I  think  I  would  rather  enjoy  hear- 
ing you  tell  how  nnich  you  appreciate  the 
improvement,  than  to  have  a  patent. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  square  corners, 
we  copy  the  following  from  Disston's  l)ook. 
as  mentioned  above.  He  is  speaking  i^f  the 
common  way  of  filing  a  sharp  corner  : 


PROPER    SHAPE    OF    THE    TOOTH    FOR    A    CIKCULAH 
SAW. 

Tcetli  filed  with  sliari),  square  corners  at  the  liot- 
toni  fre(iiHMitlv  break.  It  is  huiieiitable  to  see  this 
state  ol'  tliiiijis  wliin  tln'v  can  lie  so  easily  avoided. 

We  have  thdusands  of  dollars'  worth  of  saws  come 
to  be  rejiaircd,  that  break  in  cold  weather  by  rea- 
son of  these  sharp  coiners.  They  are  ruinous  to 
tlie  saw  in  more  wavs  than  one.  If  you  will  sec  to 
having-  your  saw's  teeth  kcjit  in  the  shajic  they 
leave  us,  .vou  will  do  away  with  this  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. The  moment  the  teeth  commence  to  fict  in 
bad  shape,  your  saw  begins  to  sutler  in  diameter, 
from  the  fact  that  the  tiler,  wishing;  to  f^ct  his  i)oiuts 
Sharp  too  soon,  files  from  the  toj,  Instead  of  the  face 
of  the  tooth.  This  does  not  help  him  one  i>artlele, 
but  rather  the  r"\  orsr;  and  cvciy  stioke  ol  the  file 
on  the  toj)  weais  the  saw  away  more  than  five 
strokes  on  the  lace  or  under  side  of  the  tooth. 

The  cnyravinKof  the.Iones  tooth  willfully  illus- 
trate the  evils  of  this  pernicious  and  destructive 
practice. 

In  the  cut  above,  Disston  illustrates  the 
shape  of  the  tooth  of  a  saw  sent  them  for  re- 


f)airs.  To  avoid  hurting  anybody's  feelings, 
le  calls  it  the  "Jones''  tootll. 

FITjINO   the  top  of  the    SAW-TOOTH,   INSTEAD  f>V 

FILINO  ON   THE   UNDER   SIDE,  AS   IT   SflOULD  BE 

DONE. 

Tills  kind  of  filing-  wears  away  the  saw  five  times 
as  fast,  and  consumes  three  times  as  many  files  as 
would  be  i-equired  to  do  the  work  jiroperly.  Hut 
these  are  onl\-  a  portion   of   the  evil  results. 

Thlsen-ravluK  repieseids  a  full  sized  tooth,  ac- 
cuiately  tiaced  Iroiii  a  saw  sent  tons  sometime 
aKo  for  repair,  'fhe  teeth  of  this  saw  had  t)eeii  tiled 
ti-om  the  top  instead  of  the  lace.  Hotted  line  1 
strikes  the  iioint  (d  the  to<jth  at  ,1,  and  shows  the 
size  or  diameter  of  the  saw  when  it  hd't  the  factory. 
l)otte<l  line  2  strikes  the  point  of  the  tooth  at  «,  an<l 
shows  the  size   the   saw  would  have    been    by  filniK- 

Dottcd  line:!sti-ikes  the  point  of^the  .lones  tooth  iit 
r,  and  shows  how  much  lie  has  reduced  the  saw  by 
his  fearful  mode  (d'  llliii>i-.  Take  a  iiair  of  eomi)asses 
and  measure  from  .1  to  /.',  and  you  will  liiid  e.\aetlv 
from  .1  to  (':  this,  of  eourse, 
unt  id'  eiutiiif:  surface  nieach 
le  ease  the  saw  has  lieen  filed 
[■s  as  much  as  the  other, 
ed  all  this  l(\ss  and  trouble? 
en  filing-  from  the  tup  instead 


the  same  distane^ 
presents  the  sanu 
instanee,  and  .\  et 
down  in  size  threi 
Now,  what  has 
Whv,  Mr.  .lont's  h 


111  tlie  farr  of  his  tootll.  He  h: 
)ye(l  the  uscdul  ixirtion  of  li 
I  that  i)art  which  is  of   no   eai- 

cli  filiiig- 


i  filed  away  and 
■i  saw,  and  re- 
ily  use  to  him, 
le  three  times 
I  has  eonsumed 


three  times  as  many  files  as  were  riMjuired.  He  has 
left  no  chamber  for  circulation  of  dust;  his  tootll 
is  highei-  at  D  than  at  (';  thus  instead  of  cutting-  his 
lumber  with  the  point  of  his  tooth,  he  scrapes  it 
with  the  back. 

If  his  saw  never  commenced  to  heat  before,  it 
will  do  so  now.  Mr.  Jones  sent  it  hack  to  us  with 
the  remark,  "It  won't  t<au\"  Now,  sawyers  are  do- 
ing- this  almost  every  day,  but  seldom  with  the  same 
lierseverance  as  Mr.  .Tones.  They  generally  stop 
about  half  way,  and  then  send  the  saw  to  the  manu- 
facturer to  111-  put  in  order. 


FAILING  QUEENS. 

SOME   OBSERVATIONS  BV  A    C.4^NADIAN   FRIEND. 

WAS  much  interested  with  an  article  in  Glean- 
ings under  the  heading-,  "Are  Queens  Super- 
seded only  when  They  are  Declininf^V"  My 
case  is  something-  the  same.  July,  188:3,  I  ixj- 
ceived  a  fine  selected  tested  Italian  gueeii  from 
Mr.  Jas.  O.  Facey,  Ontario.  Being-  quite  a  young- 
A  B  C  scholar,  and  having-  read  about  clipping- 
queens' wings,  I  thought  I  would  clip  this  queen's 
wings,  that  I  might  be  sure  to  retain  her,  in  case  of 
swarming-,  as  I  had  previously  lost  an  absconding- 
swarm;  but  not  being-  accustomed  to  surgrery,  nor 
handling-  (lueens,  I  cut  off  about  two-thirds  of  both 
wings.  1  felt  sorry  for  my  queen,  and  abashed  at 
my  own  clumsiness.  I  introduced  her  successfully 
to  a  colony  of  blacks,  and  she  proved  an  excellent 
queen,  and  soon  the  colony  was  ahead  of  the  blacks. 
I  wintered  them  successfully,  and  early  this  spring-, 
toward  the  end  May,  I  noticed  one  queen-cell  sealed, 
although  the  colony  was  not  in  any  condition  like 
swarming. 

On  the  9th  of  June  I  found  that  a  queen  had 
emerged  from  this  cell.  I  saw  this  young  queen 
and  the  old  one  with  clipped  wings  at  the  same  time 
in  the  hive.  I  was  doubtful  of  this  virgin  queen's 
future  career,  as  there  were  no  drones  yet;  and 
when  I  examined  the  hive  three  or  four  days  later 
I  found  only  the  old  queen.  On  the  2lBt  of  June  I 
took  this  queen  and  put  her  with  1  lb.  of  bees  in  an- 
other hive,  aud  soon  this  became  a  good  colony; 
but  I  noticed  several  drones  in  worker-cells  (as  I 
used  whole  sheets  of  foundation  in  brood-framtts). 
July  was  wet  and  cold,  and  no  surplus  honey.    Aug- 
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ust  brought  flnei-  weather.  All  went  well  until  the 
9th  inst.,  when  I  was  greatly  -surprised  to  know  a 
swarm  had  issued  from  this  colony.  I  had  looked 
into  the  hive  a  few  days  before  this,  but  did  not  no- 
tice a  queen-cell.  I  said,  "  Well,  the  swarm  will  sure- 
ly return,  as  the  queen's  wings  are  clipped;"  but, 
return  they  did  not,  but  settled  in  the  worst  posi- 
tion I  thought  they  could  find.  While  they  were 
clustered  I  examined  the  hive,  and  I  found  two 
queen-cells  sealed,  but  not  my  queen  with  clipped 
wings.  I  could  not  then  account  for  the  clustering, 
as  I  thought  my  queen  had  led  the  swarm  off,  and 
must  have  been  lost,  for  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  fly  at  all;  but  T  had  to  turn  my  attention  to  se- 
curing the  swai'm,  which  I  did  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  time.  Having  no  other  hive,  and  still 
thinking  there  was  no  queen  in  the  cluster,  I  con- 
sidered it  best  to  return  the  swarm  to  the  same 
hive,  as  there  were  queen-cells  there.  This  I  did, 
and  judge  my  bewilderment  when  I  saw  a  fine 
young  queen  marching  into  the  hive.  They  were 
soon  "  at  home  "  again. 

On  the  second  day  I  examined  the  colony,  and  saw 
the  young  queen  and  the  two  queen-cells  intact,  but 
no  eggs  nor  young  brood ;  but  I  found  a  third  queen- 
cell  whence  a  young  queen  had  lately  emerged. 
Now,  what  puzzled  me  was,  what  had  become  of  my 
queen  with  the  clipped  wings?  and  how  to  account 
for  this  strange  behavior.  I  don't  think  she  had 
been  dragged  out  by  the  ear;  she  had  not  gone  off 
with  the  swarm,  as  the  young  queen  was  there. 
This  young  queen  and  the  two  in  sealed  cells  were 
not  raised  from  worker-brood,  but  eggs  deposited 
in  royal  cells.  This  swarming  out  was  possibly  due 
to  there  being  no  young  brood  in  the  hive  when  this 
virgin  queen  went  off  on  her  wedding-trip.  Could 
it  be  that  the  old  queen,  from  being  maimed,  had  a 
presentiment  of  death,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  col- 
ony was  sti'ong  she  would  take  her  detour? 

Quebec,  Canada,  Aug.  16, 18S4.  VV.  Tricker. 


SCALES    FOR    WEIGHING    WAX,    HON- 
EY, ETC. 

SOMETHING  FROM   FAIRBANKS    FOR    THE  PURPOSE. 

f^INCE  the  arrangements  have  bpon  added 
c^i^)  to  the  low-price  sprhig  scales  for  taking 
'^  off.  the  tare,  the  tare  arrangement  has 
^^  got  to  be  quite  a  necessity,  and  makers 
of  all  kinds  of  scales  have  felt  obliged 
to  add  a  double  beam,  oi  some  other  ar- 
rangement. \\]ieiel)\  A\e  c.r.i  i)ut  a  dish,  pail, 
or  baiH  ],  on  tlie  i)l.iUoim.  .ind.  w  illiont  the 
necessil\  ol  imm  nm,  m.ikr  Hk  sctle  uue  the 
net  ueiglit  ol  Uie  (onlents  alone. 


-^^^ji 


FAIl{n.\NIvs      llOM  \-'-(    VLE. 

You  will  observe,  by  the  cut,  that  the 
scale  has  a  platform  with  a  beam,  much  after 
the  manner  of  ordinary  scales.  This  beam 
goes  up  to  50  lbs.,  and  as  low  as  \  lb.    Now, 


where  we  are  weighing  any  thing  as  valuable 
as  beeswax,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  is  almost 
too  much  to  lose  sight  of;  therefore  for  ex- 
treme accuracy  a  small  beam  is  placed  above 
the  other,  and  this  small  beam  Meighs  down 
to  single  ounces.  The  weights  are  both  of 
the  new  kind,  which  can  not  be  taken  off. 
They  slide  back  and  forth  on  the  beam, 
but  can  not  slip  off  at  either  end.  Who  has 
not  had  trouble  by  weights  being  changed, 
or  carried  off'  for  some  i)urpose  or  otherV  At 
tlie  right  hand  is  a  ball,  and  the  scale  may 
be  instantly  adjusted  (if  it  should  get  out  of 
adjustment)  by  turiiingthisball  on  the  screw 
that  supports  it.  We  use  one  of  them  in 
our  wax-room,  and  are  much  pleased  with  it. 
The  price  of  the  scale  is  $li!.00.  That  is 
pretty  high;  but  the  Fairbanks  scales  are 
always  liigli  and— accm-afe,  as  long  as  there  is 
any  thing  left  of  them. 


MAILING      QUEENS     ACROSS      THE 
OCEAN. 

THE  CAG2  USED  BY  FRIEND  BENTON. 

WO  of  fhese  cages  have  been  recently 
mailed  us,  and  we  have  had  an  en- 
graving made,  as  shown  below.  Friend 
Jienton   deserves   the  thanks  of    the 
bee-keeping  world,  and  tiie  letter  at 
the  close  of  this  article  pays  him  a  just  and 
deserved  tribute.    The  cage  is,  I  presume, 
entirely  his  own  invention. 


BENTON'S  CAGE  FOR  MAII.ING  QUEENS  ACROSS  THE 
OCEAN. 

Tiie  cage  is  made  of  some  tough  wood  re- 
sembling pine.  The  board  is  planed  on  both 
sides,  and  then  cut  up  in  pieces  21  x 4  inches. 
The  cage  si  low  11  contained  two  queens  when  it 
was  sent.  The  lioleslxucd  in  the  piece  of  wood 
are  \\  inches,  and  are  liored  nearly  through. 
They  come  so  near  each  otliei-  that  passages 
are  cut  with  a  peukiiile,  roiiuecting  them; 
that  is.  each  thi-(M'  arc  connected  in  this  way. 
Oneof  the  holes  at  each  ('ud  row  of  three  is 
coaled  with  uieltcd  wax,  and  then  tilled  with 
the  usual  candy,  made  with  iiowdercd  sugar 
and  honey.  No  water  is  used.  Init  abundant 
ventilation  is  given  in  several  different  ways. 
Only  one  of  the  three  holes  is  ventilated, 
however;  viz.,  the  one  in  the  end  opposite 
the  one  containing  the  candy.  The  middle 
hole  in  each  row  has  no  ventilating-passages. 
It  would  seem  that  this  affords  tlie  l)ees  an 
opportunity  of  choosing  one  of  the  holes  that 
is  much  ventilated,  or  taking  the  central, 
where  there  is  but  little  ventilation.  A  few 
bees  could  keey)  pretty  warm  in  one  of  these 
round  holes,  especially  if  they  choose  the  one 
without  ventilating-holes. 

Our  friends  will  notice  that  the  cage  is  so 
made  that,  even  when  cramped  among  other 
packages  in  the  mail-bag,  the  holes  can  not 
well  all  of  them  get  closed.  It  is  for  this  reason 
the  grooves  are  made  along  the  side  of  the 
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piece  of  wood.  Ten  holes,  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  darning  -  needle,  are  pricked 
through  from  these  side  grooves  into  this 
end  hole.  The  spur  of  the  bit  makes  anoth- 
er hole.  Fearing  this  might  not  be  quite 
enough,  friend  B.  takes  anotlier  precaution. 
You  will  observe  two  smaller-sized  lioles 
near  the  center  of  tlie  box.  ^Vell,  these 
smaller  holes  are  connected  willi  a  hole  aliout 
as  large  as  a  gimlet  would  make,  shown  part- 
ly at  (me  end  of  the  block.  This  also  comes 
out  where  the  block  is  grooved  or  cut  in. 
Five  small  holes  are  made  through  into  this 
gimlet-hole,  so  these  ventilating-vestiliulcs  at 
each  end  of  the  block  are  both  ventilated 
from  two  sides  in  such  a  way  that  the  venti- 
lating-holes  can  not  well  get  stopped  up.  A 
cover  of  wood,  about  i  inch  thick,  is  tacked 
over  the  hole  when  comi^leted.  I  do  not 
know  how  friend  B.  gets  in  his  queen  and 
bees,  unless  he  lays  the  wooden  cover  on  the 
block  so  as  to  partly  close  the  holes,  and 
then  puts  in  the  Ijees  and  queen  one  by  one, 
after  which  lie  slides  the  cover  on  and  fastens 
it  with  wire  nails. 

The  questicm  may  be  asked,  why  we  should 
not  adopt  this  in  place  of  the  cage  we  use  for 
shipping  queens.  It  is  not  suitable  for  in- 
troducing (lueens,  as  is  the  Peet  cage.  Al- 
though some  failures  are  reported  with  the 
Peet  cage,  I  believe  the  number  is  less  with 
this  manner  of  introducing,  by  far,  than  with 
any  other  cage  we  have  ever  used. 


QUEENS   SENT     BY   MAII-,    ALt.  THE    WAY    FIfOM    MU- 
NICH,   OEIIMANY. 

I  received,  on  the  2od  of  July  last,  two  Italian 
queens  by  mail  from  Frank  Benton.  They  were 
mailed  June  30,  and  were  24  days  in  the  mail.  One 
was  from  Lombardy,  and  the  other  from  Bergamo, 
Italy.  Frank  Benton  wrote  me  on  the  same  date  by 
postal  card,  stating-  that  he  had  mailed  the  queens, 
and  that  he  had  put  a  dozen  young-  worker  bees  in 
each  cage.  When  they  arrived  I  took  the  cages  into 
a  close  room  and  opened  them.  Both  queens  came 
out  immediately,  and  flew  around  the  i-oom.  The 
Bergamo  queen  was  especially  strong,  flying  all 
around  the  room  without  any  sign  of  weariness, 
alighting  on  the  window,  where  I  captured  her.  The 
other  one  fell  to  the  floor,  but  arose  and  alighted  on 
the  window.  The  Bergamo  queen  is  dark,  but  has 
the  largest  and  strongest  wings  I  have  ever  seen 
on  a  queen.  I  introduced  her  into  a  strong  colony 
of  Italians  in  twelve  hours,  when  she  began  to  lay 
immediately.  She  is  rather  dark  on  her  back,  but 
the  under  side  of  her  abdomen  is  of  beautiful  yellow. 
I  hope  that  her  brood  will  have  wings  strong  enough 
to  breast  our  prairie  winds.  I  shall  know  in  a  few 
days  what  her  queen  brood  will  be  like. 

The  Lombardy  queen  is  a  very  line  one  also;  l)oth 
appear,  so  far,  to  be  veiy  prolific. 

In  one  of  the  cages,  liut  four  of  the  bees  were 
dead,  while  in  the  other  one  but  four  were  living. 
The  food  consisted  of  Good  candJ^  There  was  no 
water  at  all.  The  food  was  in  a  one-inch  hole  U  in. 
deep.  I  send  you  the  cage.  It  is  a  neat  little  piece 
of  mechanism.  Friend  Benton  has  demonstrated 
that  queens  may  be  sent  by  mail  long  distances  at 
very  little  expense. 

The  postage  on  the  two  queens  was  one  mark  1 
pfenning,  or  about  Sf^.i  cents  of  our  money.  The 
bee-keepers  everywhere  certainly  owe  friend  Ben- 


ton a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  eftorts  to  discover 
new  races  of  bees  in  the  East,  as  well  as  his  discov- 
eries and  inventions  in  shipping  bees  all  over  the 
world.  His  name  in  after  years  will  certainly  stand 
alongside  of  Hubert,  Langstroth,  or  any  others  who 
have  made  the  study  of  the  honey-bee  the  business 
of  their  lives. 

He  speaks  about  the  season  in  Europe  this  year, 
much  as  we  have  had  in  this  country— cool  and  wet, 
with  a  very  poor  crop  of  honey. 

Wii.MAM  Little. 

Marissa,  111.,  Aug.  C,  1884. 


WIRED  FRAMES. 

HOW  TO  FASTEN  THE  FOUNDATION  TO  THE  WIRES. 

ITp  FTER  the  illustration  given  recently  of 
^ri,     the  Easterday  foundation-fastener  (or, 

Pj[  rather,  our  modification  of  it),  a  good 
-*^^  many  are  inquiring  how  it  is  to  be 
used.    The  engraving  illustrates  it: 


IMBEDDINO   AVIKES   BY   MEANS  OF    THE    EASTERDAY 
roUNDATION-FASTENER. 

The  implement  is  made  of  such  a  size, 
that,  rocking  it  from  the  first  tootli  on  one 
side  to  the  last  tooth  on  tlie  other  side,  goes 
across  tlie  frame  from  the  top-bar  to  the 
bottom-bar.  In  the  illustration  the  artist 
has  shown  it  on  one  of  the  diagonal  wires. 
To  iml)ed  these,  of  course  it  has  to  be  set 
down  twice.  The  implement  pleases  us  the 
best  of  the  many  devices  offered. 


THE     SEASON    IN"    IOWA. 

ALSO   SOMETHING   ABOUT  THE   AMERICAN    BEE. 

RIEND  ROOT:-We  have  had  a  long  drought, 
and  no  honey  for  bees  to  gather.  Beginners 
have  been  badly  discouraged,  though  the  sea- 
son opi'iud  lumously  in  the  spring,  and  our 
bees  got  a  good  stai-t  on  the  fruit-bloom,  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  days  of  wonderful  activity  in  gath- 
ering "  bug  juice,"  enough  of  which  was  secured  to 
carry  early  and  old  swarms  through  the  season  of 
famine  in  good  shape. 

Within  a  few  days  we  have  had  and  are  now  hav- 
ing an  abundance  of  rain;  and  when  the  weather 
will  permit,  the  little  fellows  are  just  booming.  At 
such  times,  could  you  hear  the  roar  from  my  api- 
ary you  would  think  you  were  near  a  railroad,  and 
a  train  wei-e  passing. 

Apiculture,  except  upon  the  old  brimstone  plan, 
is  quite  a  new  industry  in  this  section,  but  prospects 
are  quite  encouraging.  Our  season  for  honey- 
gathering  is  in  August  and  September,  and  I  think 
the  honey  comes  largely  from  the  hearfs-ease, 
though  flgwort,  spider-plant,  and  many  others  yield- 
ing honey  grow  wild  or  \olunteer,  and  white  clover 
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is  begiuning  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Bees  usually 
cast  their  first  swarms  in  May;  and  when  encour- 
aged by  feeding-,  have  been  known  to  do  so  in  Avjril. 

In ,  most  apiaries  you  will  hardly  tind  two  hives 
alike.  People  are  beginning  to  inquire  about  the 
Simplicity  hive,  and  order  thorn  to  some  extent,  and 
1  look  to  very  soon  sec  Ihcm  used  among-  us,  super- 
seding- all  others. 

Honey  finds  a  ready  homo  market,  at  retail  prices 
from  10  cts.  lor  extracted,  to  25  cts.  per  pound  for 
choice  in  one-pound  sections. 

Bees  are  somewhat  mixed,  like  the  American  citi- 
zen—German, Italian,  Cyprians,  Holy-Land,  etc. 
It  looks  as  if  the  American  is  the  coming  bee.  None 
can  tell  his  pedigree.  It  is  liable  to  be  a  mixture  of 
all— of  composite  oi-igin,  like  all  great  races.  He  is 
larger  than  either  pure  breed,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  when  loaded,  he  only  with  great  difflcultj', 
and  after  many  fruitless  futile  attempts,  can  pass 
the  drone-guard  you  sent  me,  while  the  pure  bloods 
have  no  ditticulty  in  passing.  This  superioi-ity  in 
size  is  also  very  apparent  to  the  eye.  He  also  has  a 
better  femprr  and  better  .sctjsc.  He  knows  whenthtf 
outdoor  weather  is  bad  for  his  health,  and  stays  at 
home,  and  devotes  his  time  to  the  proper  instruction 
of  the  young  bees.  He  also  knows  enough  to  "come 
in  when  it  rains,"  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of 
those  domesticated  yellow-jackets,  the  Italians. 
But,  I  will  confess  that  I  like  the  Italians  better 
than  I  did  at  first,  and  this  year  they  are  behaving 
quite  well. 

The  first  two  years  that  I  had  the  "  pure  three- 
banded  Italians,"  one  could  not  even  look  straight 
at  them  without  having  about  a  hatful  dash  into  his 
face,  even  in  the  winter,  when  the  weather  was  so 
cold  that  these  bees  would  freeze  and  fall  to  the 
eai'th  before  they  could  return  to  the  hive. 

I  think  if  any  bee  docs  gather  honey  to  any  great 
extent  from  red  clover,  he  must  be  an  American. 
The  pure  breeds  can't  do  it,  and  don't  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

I  think  motherwort,  LeiDiuriif^,  the  liest  artificial 
pasture  wo  can  have  for  bees,  as  they  worked  this 
season  steadily  upon  it  when  nothing  else  offered  to 
yield  anj-  hcncy,  nor  do  they  dcs prtitwlienhcney  is 
Ijlentiful.  J.\MES  H.  Winc. 

Malvern,  Iowa,  Aug.  ;.\5, 1884. 


CRATES    FOR   SHIPPING  HONEY,  AND 

CRATES    FOR    HOLDING    SECTIONS 

OVER    THE    HONEY. 

Also  SOMETriINO  ABOUT  CAI.I. INC  THlNCi.^  BVTIIEIK 
RIGHT   NA.MES. 

MORE  tlian  one  of  the  friends  have  liad 
vexations  and  disaitpointnients  witli- 
'  in  the  past  year  or  two,  in  ordering 
the  articles  ligiired  here.  When 
one-pound  sections  first  be-^an  to  be 
an  article  of  traffic,  we  got  out  a  case  to  hold 
them  conveniently  ;  and  for  convenience  we 
made  this  case  in  two  sizes— one  size  to  hold 
24,  and  the  other  to  hold  48  one-pound  sec- 
tions. These  cases  were  also  recommended 
for  the  grocers  to  keep  on  their  counters  to 
retail  from  ;  and  with  this  end  in  view  they 
are  made  with  glass  sides,  as  shown  in  the 
cut.  Of  course,  (juite  a  trade  sprung  up  in 
them,  and  we  began  to  manufacture  tliem  by 
the  hundreds  and  thousands.  A  4.S-lb.  case 
is  figured  above  : 


SHIPriNG  AND   KETAir.IXG  CASE  FOR  48  ONE-POUND 
SECTIONS. 

Well,  after  a  while  somebody  wanted  a 
crate  to  hold  sections  right  over  the  hive, 
where  the  bees  could  get  right  up  and  till 
them,  and  they  wanted  them  so  made  that, 
when  filled,  this  crate  could  be  taken  right 
off  and  sent  to  market,  honey  and  all,  with- 
out repacking.  Pretty  soon  a  brisk  trade 
sprung  up  in  these,  and  then  there  began  to 
be  confusion.  Some  friend  wanted  a  lot  of 
cases,  and,  forgetting  to  call  the  article  by 
the  name  in  the  price  list,  he  got  crates,  and 
vice  vert<a.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion  we 
changed  our  price  list  and  our  A  B  C  book, 
where  they  needed  change,  so  as  to  always 
call  one  a  case  and  the  other  a  crate.  But  we 
have  the  same  difficulty  still,  and  I  hardly 
know  of  a  remedy,  unless  we  try  to  observe 
this  distinction  iii  speaking  of  the  two  arti- 
cles;  viz.,  call  the  painted  box  for  sending 
honey  to  market,  and  to  set  in  a  grocery,  a 
case,  for  it  is  in  reality  a  small  show-case  ; 
and  likewise  to  be  sure  to  say  crate  when  you 
are  talking  of  the  box  that  holds  sections 
ready  to  be  ]>la('e(l  over  the  hive.  For  con- 
venience in  seeing  when  the  sections  are  full, 
we  put  a  strip  of  glass  about  two  inches  wide 
along  each  side  of  the  crate  as  well  as  the 
case. 


COMBINED     CRATE,     HOLDING      SECTIONS      ON     THE 

HIVE,  AND  KOR  SENDING  TO   MARKET  WITH  THE 

HONEY. 

We  call  it  "combined,"  because  it  is  so 
made  as  to  answer  both  purposes.  As  the 
sections  in  the  crate  are  usually  taken  to 
market  just  as  tlie  bees  fill  them,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  using  separators,  unless  oilie 
chooses  ;  but  the  same  sections  without  sep- 
arators would  hold  rather  more  than  one 
pound,  as  has  been  fully  explained  and  dis- 
cussed elsewhere. 

Now,  then,  friends,  in  ordering,  please  re- 
member that  a  case  and  crate  are  two  dis- 
tinct and  different  things. 
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THE    PATENT    ON    THE    ONE  -  PIECE 
SECTION. 

ALSO  SOMETHING  VALUABLE  IN  REGAKI)  TO  GET- 
TING PATENTS  IN  GENERAL. 

«S  there  are  some  valuable  lessons  to  be 
gathered  from  the  following  jjupers, 
we  have  thought  best  to  submit  them 
to  our  bee-keeping  friends.  I  know 
it  occupies  considerable  space  in  our 
journal ;  but  as  tlieic  lias  been  some  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  patents,  wlietlier  it  is  ad- 
visabh^  to  exi)end  money  in  getting  them, 
and  as  to  Ml lat  constitutes  a  patentable  in- 
vention, the  infonnation,  1  think,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  place  tiie  jtapers  occupy,  even 
though  they  might  otherwise  be  considered 
dry  details.  Friend  Osborne  wrote  us  in 
June  as  follows  :• 

Friend  Root: — i  have  had  correspondence  with  a 
large  number  of  bee-men  at  different  times  since 
taking:  charge  of  your  case,  and  I  have  promised 
many  to  let  them  know  "just  the  points  made  "  in 
the  Forncrook  suit.  I  can  not  answer  them;  and 
as  I  thoug-ht  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  bee-men 
generally,  I  inclose  you  a  summary  of  my  brief, 
made  for  Justice  Stanley  Matthews.  If  you  think 
it  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings,  publish 
it.  If  you  think  otherwise,  put  the  MS.  where  you 
j)ut  spring  poetry. 

I  wish  you  would  express  to  the  many  bee-men 
wh<j  have  cheerfully  furnished  me  with  information 
on  the  one-piece  section,  my  thanks  for  their  kind- 
ness and  courtesy.  .T.  A.  Osborne. 

Cleveland,  ().,  June  U,  1884. 

Below  we  give  friend  O.'s  brief  above 
mentioned,  which  was  sid)mitted  to  Justice 
Matthews : 

osborne's  brief,  as  submitted  to  .lustke 
matthews. 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Northern  District  of  Ohio. 
James  Forncrook  1  Brief  of  J.  A.  Osborne 

I's.  -  for 

Amos  I.  Root.      )  Defendant. 

The  proof  establishes  the  fact  beyond  question, 
that  (iJl  the  features  of  tlie  plaintiff's  device,  to  wit, 

A  lilank  loi-mcd  nl  a  siiij^le  piece  of  wood  (A)  hav- 
ing transxcrsc  angular  grooves  (f)  to  form  the  cor- 
ners and  dentateil  cncLs  (((); 

Recesses  (li)  for  the  passage  of  the  bees;  and  a 
longitudinal  groove  (</)  for-  fastening  in  the  guide- 
strip,- 

Were  old,  and  long  in  use,  before  his  alleged  inven- 
tion. 

IT   IS   A  MERE   AGGREGATION. 

All  that  the  plaintiff  has  done  is  to  bring  together 
in  a  single  section,  diflerent  fcatni-cs  which  were  be- 
fore scatti'i-cd  through  scvci-al  lioiicx-sccrions.  'i'hese 
^:evri-al  tcaturcs,  when  thus  bioiiylit  together,  do 
not  i)erfoi-ni  any  functions  which  th-  ,  did  not  pei- 
foi-m  in  formei-  sections;  and  neitlier  all  of  them  to- 
gether, nor  any  part  of  them,  perform  any  johit 
function.  It  is  a  mei'e  aggi'egation  of  devices,  and 
can  not  be  considered  an  invention.— (Jurtis  on  Pat- 
ents, Sec.  111.  c;  Walker  on  Patents,  Sec.  33;  Hailes 
\ .  Van  Wo}iner,  20;  Wallace,  ;i.53;  Beckendorfer  v. 
Faber, '.):.',  l.  S.,  3.57. 

Your  houoi-  (.ludjic  Matthewsi,  in  |i)-oiiouiK'iiig  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  I'ickei-iiig  \.  McCuilouah 
(104  ('.  S.,  :il(ii,  sai.l:  -In  a  pateiitahle  c(.inl.iii:Ui(>n 
of  old  elements,  all  the  constituents  must  so  enter 
into  it  as  that  each  (|ualilies  every  other;  to  diaw 
an  illustration  from  another  branch  of  the  law.  t  liev 
must  lie  .joint  tenants  of  the  domain  of  invention, 
seized  each  of  every  pai't.  in  r  iin/  il  iirr  iniit,  and 
not  mere  tenants  in  connnon,  wit li  sepai-ate  inter- 
ests and  estates.  It  must  form  either  a  new  ma- 
chine (device)  of  a  ilistinct  character  and  function, 
or  produce  a  result  due  to  the  joint  and  co-op<M-at- 
ing  action  of  all  the  elements,  and  which  is  not  the 
mere  bringing  together  of  separate  contributions." 


In  the  light  of  this  opinion,  and  of  the  facts  in  this 
case,  the  complainant's  device  can  not  be  consider- 
ed an  invention.  The  i)laintiff  admits,  that  the  dif- 
ferent features  of  his  device  i)erform  no  functions 
but  what  they  formed  in  other  sections  theretotore 
made,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  thert'  is  no  de- 
pendent co-operation  existing  between  them.  The 
patentee  has  "  merely  added  together  sei)arate  con- 
tributions." 

IS   IT  A   COMBINATION"/' 

While  we  urge  that  it  is  a  "mere  aggregation,"  we 
think  the  most  liheral  construction  the  couit  can 
give  the  patent  is.  that  it  is  for  the  combination.  In 
determining  whether  a  patent  is  foi'  a  distinct  in- 
vention, or  for  a  combination,  no  ticneral  rules  can 
be  laid  down  for  guidance  in  (piestions  ol  this  liind, 
depending  exclusively  on  the  i)articular  facts  of 
(>ach  case.  "There  is,  however,  one  circumstance 
that  will  alwa.vs  lie  decisive  in  construing  a  patent 
auainst  a  claim  foi-  the  several  things  described  in 
the  s]iecitication,  and  that  is,  that  one  or  more  of 
them  are  not  new.  I!'  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case, 
then  the<|uestion  will  be,  whether  the  ))atent  can 
be  sustained  for  the  combination."— Curtis  on  Pat., 
Sec.  ~'4!t;  Ncilson  v.  Harford,  1  Webs.  Pat.  Cas.,  317. 

As  all  the  features  of  complainant's  device  are 
old,  his  i)atent  can  not  be  sustained  for  a  distinct  in- 
vention; and  it  must  be  sustained  for  the  combina- 
tion, if  it  can  i)e  sustained  at  all. 

If  the  court  should  hold  that  the  plaintiff's  manu- 
facture is  more  than  a  "mere  aggregation,"  then 
the  question  will  arise, 

DOES  the   DEI-'END.\NT   INFRINGE? 

It  is  conceded,  that  the  defendant  has  never  made 

I  any  sections  with  the   longitudinal    groove  ((/)  in 

them.    To  this  obleetion  the  idaintitl'  savs,  nM,  that 

this  groove  is  immaterial;  .sirodr/.  that  if  th<  defend- 

1  ant  leaves  out  the  groove,  exincl  ing  his  eustoniers 

I  to  supply  an  "  ei|Uivalcnt,"  he  can  not  thus  avoid 

I  the  iilaiiitiff's  jiatent,  and  he  is  guilf.v  of  infringing. 

j      To  the  tirst  i>i(i)iositi()n  we  say,  that  the  patentee, 

by  the  restricted  form  of  his  claim,  made  the  groove 

(d)  a  material  part  of  his  deviee,  and  the  court  can 

not  dei'larc  that   if  is  inunatei-ial.- C.  S.  Kev.  Stat., 

Sec.  -isss;  Water-meter  Co.  v.  Desper,  1(11  V.  S.,  33:i, 

,  33T;  (iage  v.  Herring,  107  U.  S.,  tiiS.     (Sec  claim  of 

patentee.)  - 

The  second  proiiosition  we  concede  to  be  good 
law;  but  as  the  manufacture  of  the  defendant  does 
not  contemplate  the  use  of  anything  in  the  place  of 
the  groove  ((/),  the  (|uestion  of  "equivalents"  is  en- 
tirely out  of  1  lie  rase. 

In  V  iew  of  t  he  facts  in  this  case,  and  of  the  law  as 
we  understand  it,  we  claim: 
1.  That  theie  is  no  invention  or  novelty  In  bring- 
j  ing  together  the  different  features  found  in  com- 
I  plainant's  device; 

1  2.  That  if  the  patent  is  sustained,  it  can  be  sus- 
tained for  the  combination  only,  and  the  defendant 
is  not  liable,  because  only  a  part  of  the  combination 
is  used; 

3.  That  the  comi)lainant"s  device  was  anticii)atcd 
by  the  Fiddes  section,  ma.lc  from  is;:.',  and  by  th.> 
Coltom  and  Cook  sections,  m;lde  from  IS',,")  on;  and, 
as  shown  by  the  cross-examination  of  the  plaintiff's 
expert.  Mr.  Kay  ton,  there  is  no  substantial  advance 
in  the  Fornciook  section  over  the  other  one-piece 
sections  nameil. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

J.  A.  Osborne, 
Of  Counsel  for  Deft. 
Cleveland,  ( )hio,  June  6, 1884. 

Anu»i  I.  Hoot:— I   inclose  you  a  copy  of  Justice 

Matthew's  decision  in  case  of  Forncrook  vs.  Root. 

You    will     see     that    Judge    Matthews   gives   Mr. 

j  Fiddes  the  glory  of  having  invented  the  one-inece 

section.    The  good  old  honest  farmer  did  not  know, 

I  when  lie  sat  during  the  winter  of  1872  making  bis 

"strawberry-box  frames"  that  he  had  gotten  up 

;  something   that    was    to  benefit  the  bee-world  so 

'  much,  and  bring  him  into  such   prominence.    If  he 

had  ol)taincd  a  patent  on  the  one-piece  section  at 

that  time,  it  miuhf  have  been  good,  and  made  the 

jKJOi- nnin  rich.     1  hope  the  gratification  he  will  cn- 

'  joy  Irom   being  accorded  the  honor  of  maldngthe 

;  first  one-i)iecc  section  will    pay  him  for  thcwatcr- 

jnelons  1  ate  iit  his  hundilc  home  in  the  woods. 

Cleveland,  (»..  Aug.  l.'),  \XM.  .).  \.  Osuoune. 
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DECISION  OF  ASSOCIATE  OUSTICE  STANLEY  MAT- 
THEWS, OK  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OB"  THE  UNITED 
STATES,    IN    ItEGAllD  TO  THE  ONE-PIECE   SECTION. 

No.  4206. 

CIRCUIT  Court  of  the  Ignited  States, 
Northern  District  of  Ohio. 
James  Forncrook      )  In  Ecinity. 

r.x.  -  Opinion  of  Justice 

Amos  1.  Koot.         I  Matthews. 

For  Comphiinant,  Wm.  P.  Wells,  of  Detroit;  for  De- 
fendant, J.  A.  Osborne,  of  Cleveland,  C,  and  M. 
D.  Leg-get  t. 

This  is  a  bill  in  equity  to  restrain  the  alleg-ed  in- 
fringement of  Letters  Patent  No.  243,(574,  granted 
June  2Stli.  issl,  t(i  the  eciiii|ilaiiiant,  .lames  Forn- 
crook, of  Watcrtouii,  Wisconsin,  tor  a  new  and  use- 
ful improv<'inciit  in  Sectional  Honey-Frames,  and 
for  an  accmint,  etc. 

Tiieclairu  ol  the  patent  is  as  follows:  "  As  a  new 
article  of  manufacture,  a  blank  for  honey-frames 
formed  of  a  single  piece  of  wood  having  transverse 
angular  grooves  c,  longitudinal  groove  d,  and  re- 
cesses 7),  all  arranged  in  the  manner  shown  and  de- 
scribed." 

As  set  out  in  the  specifications,  "  This  invention 
relates  to  an  improvement  in  sectional  lione.N- 
fraines,  the  object  being- to  so  construct  them  that 
they  shall  be  stronger  and  in  a  more  ijortalile  torm 
than  the  frames  now  used  for  such  iiurixises;  and 
the  invention  consists,  essentially-,  in  I'oi-miiig  the 
frame  from  a  single  blank  or  piece  of  material  lia\  - 
ing  all  the  necessary  grooves  and  recesses  required 
to  form  a  complete  frame  cut  in  it,  the  ends  of  the 
blank  being  notched,  or  dentated,  and  angular 
grooves  cut  across  it  at  those  points  which  are  to 
form  the  corners.  These  blanks,  after  being  thus 
prepared,  may  be  packed  solidly  in  boxes  or  other- 
wise for  transportation,  and  when  i-c(juii-ed  for  use 
are  bent  into  the  square  form,  and  theirends  united 
at  one  of  the  corners  by  means  of  the  interlocking 
notches,  or  teeth,  thus  forming  a  complete  frame 
ready  for  use." 

It  is  further  stated,  that  "  the  blanks  for  these 
frames  are  preferably  formed  from  some  light, 
tasteless,  and  compai-ati\ely  tough  wood,  which  will 
bend  at  the  corners  without  steaming  or  boiling, 
such  as  basswood  or  whitewood,  the  material  being 
produced  by  cutting  it  from  the  log  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  veneer,  or  by  sawing  into  thin  stuff  and  then 
planing  both  surfaces.  The  blanks  are  then  cut 
from  this  material,  of  the  i)roper  width  and  length, 
and  the  ends  dentated,  as  shown  at  mi.  by  means  of 
a  series  of  circular  saws  placed  close  toiictlier  upon 
an  arbor  oi- other  suitable  tool,  so  that  they  will  in- 
terlock when  liroujiht  together.  The  recesses  hJi 
are  then  formed  in  its  edfics  at  such  i>oints  in  its 
length  as  will  In-ing  them  at  the  to]!  and  liottoni  ot 
the  frames  when  set  up  in  the  hi\-e.  These  recesses 
form  openings,  which  allow  space  for  the  passage 
of  the  bees  between  the  frames,  and  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  hive.  Three  triangular 
grooves,  ccc,  are  then  cut  across  the  blank  at  such 
points  in  its  length  as  will  divide  it  into  four  nearly 
equal  pai-ts,  each  of  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
frame  after  the  blanlc  is  bent  into  a  quadrangular 
shape.  These  triangular  grooves  are  cut  nearly 
through  the  blank,  sullicient  wood  onlv  being  left 
to  hold  the  iiarts  tinnly  togethei-.  As  the  sides  of 
the  grooves  (■  are  inclined  toward  each  other  at  a 
right  angle,  it  follows  that,  when  the  blank  is  bent 
into  the  form  of  a  frame,  these  gi-ooves  make  per- 
fecTly  titting-  miter-.joints  at  three  of  its  corners, 
the  fourth  corner  being  that  at  which  the  ends  of 
the  blank  are  united  to  each  other  by  means  of  the 
interlocking  teeth  formed  thereon.  In  one  of  the 
spaces  between  two  of  the  grooves  c,  and  prefera- 
bly that  which  will  form  the  toji  of  the  frame  when 
placed  in  the  hive,  is  loinied  a  lonuitudinal  gi-oove, 
ri,  for  the  guide-strip,  which  iiiaUes  a  secure  point 
of  attachment  for  the  comb  when  the  lices  liegin  to 
build  in  the  frames  sot  side  by  side  in  the  hive  with 
the  parts  of  the  frame  containing  the  recesses  b5 
at  top." 

"These  frames,"  it  is  added,  "  meet  a  want  long- 
felt  by  bee-keepers,  as  those  in  conunon  use  are 
either  dovetailed  or  nailed  to;;ether  at  the  cor- 
ners; and  if  set  up  at  the  manufactory,  form  a 
large  bulk  for  transportation,  and  are  very  liable  to 
breakage  in  handling;  but  it  sold  to  the  user  in 
pieces  to  be  put  together  by  him,  the  numerous 
joints  to  be  made  cause  loss  of  time,  and  produce  a 
very  fragile  article  when  finished,  wbieh  loses  its 


rectangular  shape  with  the  slightest  rough  usage, 
as  the  joints  at  the  corners  lack  the  necessary 
strength  and  rigidity  to  hold  them  in  shape." 

"  My  frame,"  the  specification  continues,  "  will  be 
found  to  jiossess  none  of  the  above-named  defects, 
as  it  is  intended  for  transixirtation  in  solid  pack- 
ages before  being  set  up,  and  when  set  up  possesses 
great  strengtli  and  rigidity,  in-eserving  its  form 
without  dilhcultv  during  all  the  rough  handling  to 
which  such  frames  are  li-e(iu<'ntly  subjected." 

The  defendant  denies  infringement,  and  alleges 
want  of  patentable  no\  city  in  the  alleged  inven- 
tion. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  defendant  manufactures 
and  sells  blanks  for  honey-frames,  like  those  of 
the  complainant,  in  all  respects  but  one.  They 
omit  the  longitudinal  groove  for  the  guide-strip  for 
attaching  a  piece  of  comb  as  a  beginning  point  for 
the  work  of  the  bees. 

It  is  claimed  liv  the  defendant,  that  this  omission 
issiillic-ient  todistinsiuish  his  manufacture  from  that 
(lesci-ilxMl  in  the  iiatent.  as  it  is  contended  that  the 
|iatent  is  foi- a  honey-section  containing  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  elements  specified  in  the  patent,  so 
'  that  each  element,  by  force  of  the  patent,  has  been 
made  material  to  the  alleged  Invention  described 
and  secured  thereby. 

It  is  insisted,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
this  is  a  misconception  of  the  Invention  patented; 
and  tliat  "the  patent,"  to  use  the  language  of  coun- 
!  scl,  is  for  "  the  construction  of  a  blank  completely 
ailaptedto  form  a  honey-section  ready  for  imme- 
diate use  by  simply  bending  it  into  shape,  and 
joining  its  ends"— that  is,  the  patent  is  not  for  a 
honey-section  with  all  the  features  enumerated  con- 
sidered as  a  combination,  but  for  the  blank  adapted 
for  its  construction,  by  simply  bending  and  uniting 
the  ends. 

Conceding  this  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the 
claim,  it  is  necessary,  to  support  the  patent,  to  con- 
sider it  as  embracing  the  honey-frame,  as  thus 
formed  and  made,  out  of  such  a  blank;  for  sup- 
posing the  frame  or  section  not  to  be  covered  by 
the  patent,  would  leave  as  included  in  and  covered 
by  it  merely  the  idea  of  leaving  the  blank  in  its 
condition  as  such,  for  the  purpose  of  more  conven- 
ient packing  and  transportation,  to  be  formed  by 
bending  together  and  uniting  its  ends,  by  the  pur- 
chaser for  use,  into  a  honey-frame.  The  embodi- 
ment of  that  single  idea  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
be  the  proper  subject  of  a  patent.  It  is  merely  the 
adoption  of  a  form  for  handling  and  packing,  which 
is  not  regarded  by  the  statute  as  an  improvement 
in  an  art  or  manufacture. 

If  the  patentee  is  entitled  to  claim  the  blank  as  a 
new  and  useful  device,  it  is  because  it  is  a  constit- 
uent of  the  frame  oi- section  into  which  it  is  form- 
ed liy  liending,  no  matter  who  l)ends  it,  whether  the 
makei- ortlie  purc-haser  tor  use.  And  if  the  State  of 
the  ai-t  at  the  date  of  the  allegi'd  invention  was  such 
that  the  patentee  can  not  claim  as  his  invention  the 
honey-frame  or  section  when  formed  by  bending 
and  uniting  the  ends  of  such  a  frame,  then  he  can 
not,  for  the  same  reason;  claim  as  his  Invention  such 
a  blank  for  the  purpose  of  forming  it  into  a  frame 
or  a  section. 

The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  upon  the  evi- 
dence, at  the  date  of  the  alleged  invention,  the  man- 
ufacturer of  honey-frames  oi-  sections,  by  bend- 
ing and  uniting  the  ends  of  a  blank  consisting  of 
a  single  ])iece,  substantially  as  described  in  this 
patent,  was  a  patentable  novelty. 

Upon  a  careful  comparison  and  consideration  of 
all  the  evidence,  this  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative. 

Alexander  Fiddes  testifies  to  making  and  using 
honey-sections  formed  from  a  single  piece,  grooved, 
bent,  and  united  at  the  ends,  as  early  as  1872  and 
IS7;!,  some  of  which  he  sold  toothers  for  use;  and 
if  those  now  made  by  the  comidainant  under  his 
l)atent  a}-e  superior  in  any  i-espcct  to  those  first 
s|ieciinens  ot  the  manufacture,  it  is  merely  in  point 
of  fitn'sh  and  workmanshi)).  Thei-e  is  no  difference 
wliate\-er  in  pi-inciiile,  and  the  early  examples  were 
complete  and  jiractlcal  frjimes,  actually  used  and 
lierlectl.v  serving  the  |>uri)ose,  so  that  they  can  not 
be  considered  as  nude  and  imperfect  expei-iments, 
subsequently  developed  into  a  successful  manu- 
facture. 

This  conclusion,  indeed,  is  required  by  the  pro- 
duction in  evidence  of  the  patent  granted  to  Hutch- 
ins,  of  Dec.  8, 1874,  No.  157,47.3,  which  is  for  a  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  just  such  blanks  from  tlje 
.original  log  of  wood,  to  be  bf^nt  jnto  form,  and  tlje 
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ends  united,  so  as  to  make  the  sides  of  a  box  for  any 
purpose.  The  invention  of  such  a  machine,  of 
course,  supposes  knovvledg-e  of  the  blanks  it  was  de- 
signed to  manufacture;  and  the  transfer  of  the 
use  of  a  box  made  from  such  a  blank,  from  the  or- 
dinary purposes  to  the  simple  and  special  purpose 
of  a  box  or  frame  for  a  honey-section,  is  merely  a 
new  use  of  an  old  and  well-known  article,  which  in- 
volves no  invention. 

It  results  from  these  views,  that  the  equity  of  the 
case  is  with  the  defendant,  and  that  the  complain- 
ant's bill  must  be  dismissed  with  costs;  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

r„  „„ T  Stanley  Matthews, 

[SIGNED]  Associate  Justice. 

The  friends  of  Gleanings  who  remem- 
ber what  I  wrote  about  a  year  ago  in  regard 
to  this  matter  will  unite  in  thanks  to  God 
for  having  brought  out  the  issue  as  above.  I 
The  expenses  of  the  suit  have  been  a  little 
over  one  tliousand  dollars;  and  although 
many  generous  friends  have  asked  me  when 
I  got  through  to  permit  them  to  i)ay  a  share 
of  the  expenses,  I  have  decided  that  I  pre- 
fer to  stand  it  alone,  and  I  thank  (lod  for 
having  placed  it  in  my  power  to  do  such  a 
service  for  the  cause  of  bee  culture.  Many 
thanks  to  the  kind  friends  who  so  willingly 
came  forward  with  their  offers  of  assistance. 
The  thought  of  their  kind  words,  and.  iu 
many  cases,  their  prayers  too,  will  always 
be  a  bright  spot  in  my  memory  ;  and  they 
have  done  much  to  cheer  and  encourage  me 
when  I  felt  troubled  about  entering  into  a 
lawsuit.  I  thank  God,  that  contests  of  this 
kind  bid  fair  to  be  less  fre(iuent  than  they 
have  been,  for  our  whole  country  is  stirred 
up  with  indignation  at  the  frauds  that  have 
been  perpetrated  under  tlie  guise  of  having 
a  patent  on  something  already  iu  cDunndii 
use,  and  fully  described  iu  our  inTiodicals. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  an  appeal,  as  iuti- 
mated;  but  so  long  as  I  feel  assured  that 
our  cause  is  a  just  one,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
resist  injustice  still  fuither,  with  the  best 
talent  the  nation  affords,  and  ample  means. 


REVERSIBLE  FRAMES. 

Ht)W     OFTEN     AND     WHEN      DO      FliAMES     NEED     KE- 
VERSING. 

TK-j  S  stated  iu  a  former  article,  early  this  season  I 
of|s  made  up  several  thousand  reversible  frames ; 
jM^  but  owing  to  the  unprecedentedly  poor  sca- 
■*^-^  son  for  successful  apiculture,  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting-  quite  half  of  them  into  use. 
We  have  been  and  are  still  experimenting  with 
them ;  and  hope  by  the  end  of  the  season  to  become 
practically  and  definitely  satisfied  regarding  the 
advantages  of  reversible  combs,  versus  extra  cost 
and  numipulation.  Up  to  the  present  date,  of  course 
we  have  learned  something  and  formed  some  con- 
elusions,  which 'seem  of  some  value,  ami  which  I 
herewith  offer  to  your  readers. 

1  am  getting  to  be  a  believer  in  the  practiealtility 
of  reversing  surplus  combs,  though  in  the  l)egiu- 
ningldid  not  believe  such  pi-actice  advisable.  I 
now  think  that  reversing  the  sections  teijds  to 
hasten  their  conipletion>ery  materially ;  aijd  also 
results  in  getting  them  more  firn)ly  attached  to  tiie 
section  all  aT'OUjid /greatly  impj'oving  their  appear- 
ance and  shipping  (jualities),  and  1  consider  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  two  points  immense  pay  for 
reversing  them,  which  we  do  by  the  case,  keeping 
.all  bce-spages  as  aecu.rato  as  though  np  reversing 


had  taken  place.  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  hints  in  re- 
gard to 

THE   PROPER   TIME  TO    REVERSE 

both  brood  and  surplus  combs.  Kegarding  the  re- 
version of  brood-combs,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  frame  filled  out  snug  all  around,  of  course  they 
may  be  reversed  at  any  time  after  they  are  well 
drawn  out,  and  attached  firmly  to  the  top-bar,  and 
partially  down  the  sides.  (All  our  combs  are  drawn 
from  full  sheets  of  foundation,  firmly  secured  to 
the  top-bar,  and  wires  woven  through  the  frame.) 

But  there  are  other  impoi-tant  objects  in  the  use  of 
reversible  frames.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  this 
journal  before,  and  by  others,  one  important  object 
is  to  get  the  brood-chambers  solid  full  of  brood 
(admitting  smaller  hives  for  the  same  size  colonies), 
and  the  honey  above  in  the  surplus  combs.  Now, 
if  reversing  for  this  purpose  is  done  during  the 
time  when  the  honey-flow  is  so  excessive  that  the 
bees  are  inclined  to  elog  the  brood-combs  with  hon- 
ey, regardless  of  giving  the  queen  room  for  brood- 
ing, the  reversing  of  that  hive  will  only  increase  the 
difficulty,  as  at  such  t'mes  they  will  not  carry  the 
I  reversed  honey  U])  above,  but  leave  it  where  you 
\  reversed  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  frames,  embracing 
i  the  further  opportunity  of  filling  with  honey  the 
I  new  upper  jiortion  of  the  frames.  For  that  purpose 
I  we  should  reverse  the  frames  either  about  a  week 
I  beforeor  just  after  the  period  of  excessive  honcy- 
!  flow,  when  the  bees  give  the  brood-chamber  pref- 
erence for  brooding  purposes, 
i  Exactly  the  reverse  of  this  period  is  the  proper 
j  time  to  revei-se  the  surplus  combs.  At  a  time  when 
1  there  is  any  tendency  among  the  bees  to  carry 
j  down  their  surplus,  reversing  will  increase  that 
tendency. 

The  surplus  combs  should  be  reversed  at  a  time 
when  the  honey-flow  is  abundant,  or  when  the 
queen  is  claiming  full  possession  of  the  brood- 
chamber.  With  us,  this  gives  us  three  periods  in 
j  which  we  may  reverse  the  surplus  combs.  First, 
earlier  in  the  season,  when  the  honej'-flow  is  mod- 
erate, and  breeding  is  in  excess  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber. 

Second,  when  the  honey-flow  is  abundant  from 
the  flowers. 
I  Third,  after  this  period,  when  the  queen  is  again 
taking  full  possession  of  the  brood-combs,  provided 
at  that  time  j'ou  also  reverse  them,  and  they  are 
tolerably  well  filled  with  honey,  which  is  always  the 
!  case  in  this  location  immediately  after  the  cessation 

of  e.xcessive  honey-flow. 
j  I  would  consider  it  unsafe  to  reverse  the  surplus 
combs  just  at  this  time,  unless  a  tendency  toward 
an  influx  of  honey  into  them  were  artificially  pro- 
duced by  the  simultaneous  reversion  of  the  brood- 
combs  at  that  period  when  they  contained  much 
honey  in  their  upper  portion,  and  when  the  (luecn 
is  demanding  that  room  for  brooding  purposes. 

I  give  it  as  my  opinion  at  this  time,  that  a  practic- 
al, off-hand  arrangement  for  (juickly  and  easily  re- 
versing both  brood  and  surplus  combs  will  prove 
another  qdviineed  sto])  in  our  chosen  science. 

James  Heddon. 
Dowugiae.  Midi.,  Aug.  12,  ISS4. 

Thank  you.  I'lieiid  IL.for  your  valuable 
liints  in  tliis  matter  of  reversible  frames.  I, 
too,  like  the  idea  of  reversing,  l)ut  we  do  not 
like  the  reversible  frame  tve  are  using;  in 
fact,  1  ha\'e  never  seen  any  tidug  yet  that 
does  suit  me.  A  great  numbei-  of  devices 
have  been  sent  in,  but  they  are  all  too  com- 
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Sept. 


plicated,  and  too  much  machinery.  A  great 
many  of  lliem  are  the  same  thin.i:^  over  again ; 
and  a  great  many  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
send  us  models  of  exactly  what  we  have  il- 
lustrated in  GLKANiXfis  during  the  past 
year. 

^    ■    ^i— 

DO  BEES  EVER  SWARM  WITHOUT  A 
QUEEN? 

S(1ME    rUETTV   C;ONCl.USlVE  EVIDENCE    THAT  THEY 
DO    SOMETIMES. 

On  page  517,  Jas.  Huffman  decides  that 
they  do  not,  and  his  logic  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  judge  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  stole 
the  sheep.  He  ruled  that,  as  only  one  wit- 
ness saw  the  prisoner  take  the  sheep,  and 
ten  witnesses  did  not,  therefore  the  prisoner  should 
be  discharged. 

1  have  charg-e  of  a  black  apiary  belonging  to 
neighbor  S.,  about  forty  rods  distant  from  home. 
I  am  Italianizing  them,  and  in  June  last  I  gave  a 
queen-cell  to  a  certain  colony  which  I  will  call  No.  1. 
Of  course  I  had  removed  the  queen;  but  the  cell 
was  torn  down,  and  ha%  ing  no  more  readj%  I  gave  a 
few  eggs,  from  which  they  built  two  queen-cells. 
One  of  these  was  removed,  leaving  no  possibilitj^  of 
raising  more  than  one  queen.  This  cell  was  ex- 
pected to  hatch  on  the  39th  or  30th  of  June.  On  the 
first  day  of  July,  while  I  was  absent  from  home,  a 
small  swarm  issued,  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes, 
as  might  be  expected.  On  July  4th  they  issued 
again,  and  again  returned.  On  July  6th  (Sunday), 
Mr.  S.  saw  them  issue  again  from  the  same  hive, 
and  hived  them.  I  examined  them  the  next  day, 
found  them  to  be  queenless.  and  gave  them  a  coll 
from  which  they  raised  a  queen.  In  a  short  time 
the  queen  in  No.  1  commenced  laying.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  the  above  is  sufiiciently  conclusive. 

There  is  another  interesting  fact  connected  with 
the  new  swarm  mentioned  above:  July  4th  (Fri- 
day), during  Mr.  S.'s  absence,  I  attempted  to  hive 
about  half  a  bushel  of  stray  bees  which  had  clus- 
tered on  a  tree  in  his  apiary.  I  hastily  took  a  comb 
from  a  hive,  and  found  it  to  contain  only  a  few  eggs. 
This  was  put  with  empty  combs  in  an  empty  hive, 
and  the  bees  shaken  in,  but  I  supi)ose  they  had 
their  location  selected,  for  they  did  not  take 
time  to  investigate,  but  left  in  less  than  a  minute. 
Being  in  a  hurry  I  left  the  comb  containing  the 
eggs,  in  the  hive;  and  when  Mr.  S.  hived  the  swarm 
on  Sunday  he  put  them  into  that  hive,  and  the  next 
day  they  had  queen-cells  started  on  that  comb. 

I  will  add,  that  this  season's  work  has  completely 
disgusted  me  with  black  bees.    "  I'll  none  of  them." 

A  USE  FOR  ANTS. 

I  have  often  read  that  ants  take  care  of  large 
herds  of  aphides;  and  some  who  write  for  the  in- 
stniction  of  children  assert  that  they  keep  them  as 
cows,  and  mi t/f  them.  For  four  or  five  summers  1 
have  noticed  a  steady  stream  of  ants  running  up 
and  down  the  trunks  of  pine-trees;  and  after  notic- 
ing the  article  on  "  bug  honey  "  from  the  pine,  on 
page  531,  I  examined  the  trees  and  found  large 
numbers  of  aphides  inhabiting  the  twigs,  and  the 
ants  appeared  to  be  eating  some  substance  from 
these  twigs— no  doubt  the  so-called  "honey-dew," 
which  causes  so  much  trouble;  for  who  wants  it, 
either  for  human  use  or  for  wintering  bees?  Now, 
if  the  ants  get  this  and  prevent  the  bees  from  getting 
It,  they  do  some  good,  don't  they?    I  think  I  should 


prefer  something  that  would  destroy  the  aphides, 
though  perhaps  they  are  of  some  use.  Can  any  of 
our  entomologists  give  us  any  light  on  this  point? 

BURDETT   HASSETT. 

Howard  Center,  la.,  Aug.  9, 1884. 

Thank  you,  friend  II.  Your  evidence  is 
pretty  conclusive,  that  the  bees  swarmed  out 
and  clustered  without  a  (lueen.  We  were 
well  awaie  that  tltey  would  do  this,  and 
hang  for  a  short  time;  luit  the  supposition 
has  been,  that,  as  s(»(Ui  as  they  discovered 
no  queen  was  in  tlie  cluster,  they  would  dis- 
band and  go  back  to  their  old  home;  and  in 
your  case  were  tliey  not  hived  before  they 
had  an  opportunity'to  tind  they  were  queen- 
less?  The  point  would  be,  how  long  did  they 
remain  in  the  hive  where  Mr.  S.  put  them, 
before  you  examined  them  and  gave  them  a 
cell?  Probably  next  day,  as  you  state  it,  so 
they  stayed  at  least  over  night  without  a 
queen,  and,  if  I  understand  you,  without 
brood.  I  think  this  is  rather  unusual.  My 
experience  has  been,  that,  in  hiving  a  colony 
without  a  queen  of  any  kind,  or  brood,  they 
w'ill  not  stay  over  an  hour. — Your  plan  of 
making  ants  useful,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  little 
bit  questionable.  If  they  destroyed  the 
aphides,  it  might  have  a  little  more  consis- 
tency. By  the  way,  the  aphides  seem  to  be 
a  pretty  good  thing  aroimd  near  Medina,  for 
our  queen-rearing  apiaries;  for  just  as  nice 
queens  are  reared  from  aphis  honey  as  any 
other.  Should  we,  however,  have  a  disaster 
in  wintering,  it  might  not  turn  out  so  well. 


SOME    SUGGESTIONS    IN    REGARD    TO 
THE  PREVENTION   OP   SWARMING. 

ALSO   SOMETHING   ABOUT   BEES   THAT   "DROP." 

'jr.  FTER  having  experimented  pretty  thoi-oughly 
nft^,    in  trying  to  pi'cvent  swarming,  I  have  come 

jRK  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  plan  is,  try 
-*^  to  prevent  swarming  only  by  giving  the  bees 
plenty  of  room,  both  over  the  cluster  and  at 
sides,  and  keeping  the  brood-combs  empty  with 
the  extractor  when  they  begin  to  crowd  the  queen; 
then  if  they  arc  bound  to  swarm,  let  them  have  the 
satisfaction  of  swarming;  but,  instead  of  hiving 
them  in  an  empty  hive  in  the  usual  way,  1  hive 
them  right  back  into  the  old  hive,  with  every  thing 
just  as  they  left  it,  except  that  I  first  look  the  combs 
over  carefully,  and  cut  out  all  the  queen-cells,  being 
very  careful  to  get  them  all.  I  also  remove  one  or 
two  frames  of  brood,  and  supply  their  place  with 
empty  combs.  Thus  you  see  we  have  them  nearly 
as  strong  as  they  were  before  they  swarmed ;  and  as 
bees  will  always  work  with  greater  energy  after 
they  have  swarmed  in  the  natural  way,  we  have  a 
powerful  colony  which  go  right  on  at  work  in 
boxes. 

I  know  friend  Doolittle  says,  that  bees  swarm  to 
get  away  from  brood,  and  that  he  can  not  make 
them  stay  if  hived  with  even  one  frame  of  brood ; 
but  my  experience  has  been  different.  Beginning 
three  years  ago,  first  by  giving  them  one  frame  of 
brood,  then  three  or  four,  and  Anally  hiving  back 
into  the  old  hive,  as  I  have  described  above,  out  of 
35  or  30  swarms  managed  in  this  way,  but  two  have 
issued  the  second  time.  The  first  of  these  I  found, 
on  examination,  queen-cells  that  I  had  overlooked. 
The  second  one  swarmed  while  I  was  absent  from 
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home.  A  friend  hived  them  back  into  the  old  hive, 
but  did  not  cut  out  the  queen-cells.  The  next  day 
they  swarmed  again.  I  moved  the  hive  to  a  new 
stand,  cut  out  the  (jueen-cells,  hived  them  back, 
putting?  a  nucleus  in  their  place  on  the  old  stand. 
They  filled  one  crate  of  :il  two-pound  boxes  before 
they  swarmed.  I  removed  these  and  put  on  two 
crates  of  two-pound  boxes  (42  boxes  in  all),  and  they 
are  now  working  in  nearly  every  box. 

BEES   TH.AT   "  DROP." 

In  Aug.  GT-EANixas,  page  524,  friend  Rarber  says 
that  he  wants  a  strain  of  bees  that  "drop."  Our 
bees  are  working  on  buckwheat;  and  as  thej' 
liave  an  abudance  of  pasturage,  and  the  weather  is 
favorable,  they  are  just  "  dropping  "  all  the  while, 
day  after  day.  I  never  saw  bees  come  in  with  such 
loads  of  honey;  the  ground  in  front  of  the  strongest 
colonies  will  be  covered  with  bees,  "  puffing  awhile 
until  they  get  breath  enough  to  go  in  on  foot." 

O.  G.  Russell. 

Afton,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  18,  1884. 

We  liave  tried  your  plan  a  s^'od  many 
limes,  friend  E.,  of  returning  a  swarm  tothe 
liive  they  issued  from,  after  having-  removed 
a  part  of  the  brood-coml)s;  but  we  liave  not 
yet  succeeded  very  well  unless  we  'at  the 
same  time  gave  the  old  hive  a  new  location. 
—I  am  glad  to  hear  that  some  of  the  friends 
have  bees  that  '•  drop."  We  have  had  them 
do  it  recently  when  bringing  in  honey-dew. 
although  they  did  not  drop  in  such  great 
numbers  as  they  often  do  when  bringing  in 
basswood  or  clover  honey. 


VARIOUS     MATTERS. 

FRIEND  DOCLITTLE  THROWS   LIGHT   ON     SOME     OB- 
SCURE  POINTS. 

T  SEE  by  page  .517  of  Gleanings,  that  friend  Root, 
/aP  at  least,  fails  to  comprehend  the  object  I  have 
^l  in  view  in  doubling  up  those  weaker  colonies 
"■^  about  the  middle  of  June,  or  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  five  frames  full  of  brood  in  each  hive.  To 
make  all  plain,  if  possible,  I  will  state  that  our  main 
honey-harvest  is  from  basswood,  which  commences 
to  bloom  from  July  1st  to  16th,  according  to  the  sea- 
son, averaging  about  the  10th.  Now,  if  I  tried  to 
build  these  five-frame  colonies  up  to  full  stocks, 
and  still  work  them  for  section  honey,  they  would 
be  sure  to  swarm  about  July  1.5th  to  20th,  just  as  the 
honey-season  was  at  its  best.  This  would  spoil  the 
whole  thing,  as  a  colony  having  the  swarming  fever 
will  do  little,  if  any  thing,  in  the  sections;  and  if  I 
hive  the  new  swarms  I  shall  have  no  honey  as  a  re- 
sult. To  avoid  this  I  double  two  of  these  five-frame 
colonies,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  by  this  means  get 
one  colony  so  strong  that  it  will  send  out  a  rousing 
swarm  about  June  28th  to  July  1st,  which  swarm 
comes  just  in  the  right  time,  so  that  both  the  old 
and  new  colony  Avill  work  with  a  will  all  through 
the  honey-harvest,  thereby  giving  me  a  large  yield 
of  honey.  By  adopting  the  plan  I  give,  I  have  in 
the  fall  two  good  colonics  for  winter,  from  100  to 
1.50  lbs.  of  nice  section  honey,  and  a  profit  of  from 
$3.00  to  $5.00  from  the  nucleus  1  made  at  the  time  of 
doubling  up,  all  of  which  I  told  you  about.  By  let- 
ting the  two  weak  colonies  build  up  to  full  colonies, 
as  friend  Root  thinks  would  be  a  better  plan,  1 
should  simply  have  4  colonies  in  the  fall,  with  noth- 
ing to  show  for  the  season's  labor,  except  the  two 


Increase.    Does  friend  Root  now  understand,  or  is 
it  still  "  a  good  deal  mystified  "? 

SWARMS  AVITHOUT  A  QUEEN. 

On  page  517,  Jas.  Hutfman  seems  to  doubt  that 
bees  ever  swarm  without  a  queen,  and  the  editor  is 
'•  inclined  to  agree."  I  have  often  lost  a  queen  out 
of  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  hived  them  the  way  Mr.  H. 
speaks  of;  and  had  I  never  had  any  further  experi- 
ence in  the  matter,  I  might  doubt,  as  he  does,  that 
a  swarm  ever  issues  without  a  queen  of  some  kind 
in  the  hive  at  the»time  of  issuing.  But  in  18761  had 
colonies  and  nucleus  swarm,  when  I  positively  knew 
they  had  no  queen,  for  I  had  removed  such  queens 
from  one  to  six  days  previous,  and  an  examination 
showed  no  eggs  in  the  hive,  when  the  queen  had 
been  removed  moi-e  than  three  days  previous. 
However,  such  queenless  colonies  always  sent  out  a 
swarm  under  certain  conditions,  which  were  always 
alike;  namely,  only  when  one  or  more  swarms  of 
bees  were  in  the  air,  and  said  swarm  or  swarms  cir- 
cling close  to  the  queenless  colonies.  The  swarm- 
ing mania  ran  so  high  that  year,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  day  for  nearly  a  month  but  that  there 
would  be  from  two  up  to  ten  or  more  swarms  in  the 
air  at  a  time  every  day.  Since  then  I  have  had  no 
excessive  swarming,  nor  known  a  queenless  colony 
to  swarm. 

BEES   SUPERSEDING  QUEENS. 

Se%'eral  years  ago,  two  laying  queens  in  ahiveatlhe 
same  time  was  considered  quite  a  curiosity;  but  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  such  a  state  of  afl'tiirs  oft- 
en existed  is  cases  of  the  supei-sedingof  an  old  queen. 
Now  the  question  comes,  "Are  queens  superseded 
only  when  they  are  failing?"  (see  page  518).  Mr. 
Eastman  gives  some  facts  which  bring  to  mj'  mind 
a  case  quite  similar  to  his,  which  goes  to  prove  that 
the  bees  often  supersede  good  prolific  queens.  In 
1871 1  purchased  mj'  first  Italian  queen.  From  her 
I  reared  a  fine  queen  the  same  season;  and  just  be- 
fore swarming  time  the  next  year  I  found  a  dead 
young  queen  in  front  of  the  hive  containing  this 
Italian  queen,  less  than  a  year  old.  Upon  opening 
the  hive  I  found  this  queen  all  right,  busily  engag- 
ed laying  eggs,  while  on  another  comb  I  found 
a  young  queen  roaming  about  as  free  as  she  would 
have  done  had  her  mother  not  been  present.  I  left 
them  thus,  and  in  a  week  more  both  were  deposit- 
ing eggs  side  by  side  on  the  same  comb.  1  now 
took  the  older  queen  (she  having  a  wing  clipped,  so 
I  knew  her),  together  with  a  frame  of  hatching 
brood,  and  formed  a  nucleus  where  the  queen  laid 
all  she  had  room  for.  In  about  a  week  a  friend  liv- 
ing a  few  miles  distant  came  along,  and  wished  to 
purchase  this  queen.  After  telling  him  all  about 
her,  a  bargain  was  struck,  and  he  took  the  queen 
home  with  him,  introducing  her  into  a  full  colony, 
where  she  did  splendid  work  for  two  years,  leading 
out  a  large  swarm  each  year.  The  next  spring  she 
was  lost  in  his  trying  to  introduce  her  into  another 
colony.  I  saw  her  three  times  in  his  yard,  so  I 
know  it  was  the  same  queen.  Again,  in  the  fall  of 
1881 1  found  two  laying  queens  in  a  hive,  the  old  one 
being  two  years  old,  and  having  her  wings  clipped. 
I  allowed  the  two  queens  to  remain;  and  in  the 
spring  both  queens  were  still  alive,  and  doing  duty  as 
good  queen-mothers  should.  This  they  continued  to 
do  till  the  last  week  in  May,  when  the  bees  killed 
the  young  one;  or  she  died,  for  I  found  her  in  front 
of  the  hive  dead,  and  the  old  one  still  doing  good 
work.  She  came  out  in  June  with  a  large  swarm, 
and    kept    her   colony  prosperous  til!    Sept.,  1882, 
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when  she  died,  leaving  no  queen-cells  in  the  hive  at 
her  death.  Both  of  tliese  facts  seem  to  prove  that 
the  bees  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
a  queen,  for  they  will  go  on  keeping-  a  useless  queen 
year  after  year  when  she  can  not  keep  more  than 
two  or  three  frames  filled  with  brood. 

G.  M.   DOOI.ITTLE. 

Korodino,   N.  V.,  Aug.  1.5,  1884. 

In  regard  to  uniting  colonies  just  before 
the  lioney  season,  I  think  I  see  the  point  you 
make,  friend  1).  ;  but  I  shouijj  not  think  one 
coukt  depend  on  having  it  turn  out  >  car  aft- 
er year,  as  you  put  it.  For  instance,  some 
seasons  the  colonies  without  being  united 
might  each  one  get  to  be  very  strong,  and 
not  swarm  at  all :  again,  they  iliight  increase 
so  rapidly  with  a  good (|ueen' that  tliey  would 
swarm,  and  both  old  stock  and  increase  give 
a  good  yield  of  honey.  I  should  think,  also, 
that  the  doubled  stix'k  might  swarm  \ery 
soon  after  they  wei'e  doubled,  if  tliey  took 
such  a  notion'.  But  I  presume,  of  coiu'se, 
you  expect  to  control  this  to  a  considerable 
extent.  If  the  practice  of  luiiting  colonies 
just  before  the  honey  yield  gives  l)etter  re- 
sults year  after  year,  why,  that  is  all  that  is 
wanted. — I  have'for  some  time  been  satistied 
that  bees  often  rear  another  queen,  oi-  many 
times  replace  one,  when  she  is  just  in  her 
prime;  and,  again,  they  put  up  witli  a  very 
indilferent  one,  where  replacing  would  l>e  of 
great  advantage  to  the  colony. 


at  the  convention  in  Columbus,  and  some 
measure  was  started  toward  seeming  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  i:)oubtless  some  of 
our  readers  who  were  present  can  tell  us  just 
where  it  stands.  If  the  matter  was  dropped, 
it  should  be  pushed  along  at  once,  and  I  will 
try  to  see  that  Ave  have  a  suitable  law,  and 
then  we  shall  all  have  to  try  to  see  it  rigidly 
enforced.  It  is  indeed  a'  matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence. 


FOUL  BKOOD. 


I'HING     ItEI.ATIVE     TO     LEGl 
SUIJ.IECT. 


@WING  to  the  prevalence  of  foul  brood  in  some 
parts  of  our  State,  it  would  Feem  as  if  the 
time  had  come  when  bee-keepers  should  call 
for  protection  from  our  Legislature.  To  de- 
lay longer,  simply  means  to  let  the  malady 
become  deeper  rooted,  apiculture  to  suffer  more,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  increased  cost  of  stamping  it 
out.  The  longer  we  delay,  the  greater  will  l)e  the 
cost,  and  the  moi*e  will  our  industry  suffer.  I  deem 
It  of  the  greatest  importance  that  bee-keepers 
throughout  the  State  should  circulate  petitions  this 
fall,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly 
as  soon  as  it  convenes.  Now,  as  you  have  a  large 
interest  In  this  direction,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
strike  oft'  a  suitable  number  of  petitions  to  the  Leg- 
islature, with  blanks  for  names,  and  forward  them 
to  the  Secretary  of  each  bee-keepers'  association 
In  the  State,  with  a  request  that  they  secure  as  good 
a  I'cpreseiitation  as  possible,  and  forward  the  same 
to  its  projier  destination  on  time  for  the  action  of 
the  Legislative  body.  R.  R.  Robijins. 

Bloomdale,  O.,  Aug.  S,  1884. 

PETITION. 

To  the  Honorable  Body,  the  Ohio  State  Legislature. 
We  the  undersigned,  liee-keepeis  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  do  hereby  icjircsrut,  that,  (iwiiig  to  the  preva- 
lence of  a  disease  known  as  foul  lirood  among  bees, 
which  has  gained  a  fool  hold  in  sonii'  parts  of  the 
State;  and  whereas,  said  disease  is  contagious,  and 
threatens  serious  loss  to  the  industr.\-  of  apiculture 
withjn  the  State,  we  therefore  i>ray  that  a  warrant 
may  duly  isEue  in  favor  of  suilaliie  legislation  to 
stamp  out  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  above- 
named  disease. 

NAMES.  I  NAMES. 

Friend  11.,  the  subject  came  up  last  winter 


A    PHENOMENON    OF    THE    HONEY- 
DEW. 

I.KiHT   SHOWKHS  AN   AUXILIARY. 

AST  Sunday,  Aug.  17,  just  as  we  reached 
home  after  Sabbath  -  schoor,  a  light 
shower  came  up,  just  enough  to  wet 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  so  the  rain  would 
drip  from  them  slightly.  As  we  had 
had  no  rain  for  some  time, 'this  was  just 
enough  to  moisten  up  the  honey-dew  that 
had  for  awhile  dried  down  on  the  leaves. 
Scarcely  had  the  rain  ceased  falling  than  my 
attention  was  called  to  a  regular  stampede  of 
tlie  bee's  from  over  AOO  hives.  Had  each  col- 
ony lieen  suddenly  taken  with  a  mania  for 
robbing  some  other  colony,  they  coidd  liave 
iiardly  piled  out  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  The 
air  over  our  house,  and  at  each  side  of  it, 
was  literally  black  with  bees,  and  the  roar 
sounded  like  a  small  tornado.  In  a  little 
time  a  heavier  roar  set  in.  caused  by  heavily 
laden  returning  bees ;  and  the  way  they 
•■drojiited""  around  the  entiances  showed  con- 
chisively  tliat  they  were  licavily  laden.  We 
watched  with  nnich  inteiest  to  see  how  it 
would  tuiii  out,  when  anothei-  shower  came 
u])  fiom  tli(>  east,  while  the  bees  were  going 
with  a  regular  stampede  westward  after  the 
honey-dew.  The  shower  moved  so  slowly, 
and  they  were  so  busily  employed  on  the  fo- 
liage of  the  forest-trees,  that'  they  paid  no 
attention  to  it.  Tlie  result  was,  we  had  a 
pretty  lieavy  rain  at  the  a]iiary,  while  the  in- 
mates of  this  large  number  of  hives  were  al- 
most en  masse  a  mile  or  more  away  from 
home.  I  told  our  people  that  there  would  be 
a  ''scene"'  pretty  soon.  Sure  enough,  we 
could  see  by  the  raindrops  spattering  in  the 
dusty  road  about  how  fast  the  shower  pro- 
gressed ;  and  when  it  reached  the  woods,  the 
bees,  as  I  expected,  began  to  come  tumbling 
home  through  the  rain,  pell-mell.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  them  hold  out  as  well  as 
they  did.  ()ccasionally  some  heavily  laden 
bee',  or  perhaps  a  weak  flyer,  would  be 
brought  to  the  ground  by  the  raindrops,  but 
the  most  of  them  made  their  hives,  and 
crawled  in  at  the  entrances,  more  like  drown- 
ed rats  than  respectable  honey-gatherers.  I 
was  wondering  whethei'  any  of  them  would 
have  the  crouj),  or  get  a  sore  throat ;  but  in 
half  an  hour  more, after  the  rain  had  passed, 
they  were  out  and  at  it  again,  almost  as  be- 
fore :  but  I  presume  they  felt  a  little  disgust- 
ed when  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  their 
former  Inintiiig-ground  of  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore, to  tind  that  the  heavier  shower  liad  not 
only  moistened  up  the  honey,  l)ut  it  had 
washed  it  clean  off  the  leaves  and  soaked  it 
into  the  ground.  The  honey  they  gatlier 
now  from  this  aphis  secretion  is  not  very 
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dark,  nor  very  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
we  hope  it  is  not  going  to  be  bad  for  winter- 
ing. 

I  confess  that  tlie  above  little  incident  was 
full  of  interest  to  me,  inasmuch  as  it  illus- 
trated many  points  in  the  economy  of  the 
little  workers.  One  thing  brought  out  was, 
that  a  good  healthy  bee  in  the  prime  of  life 
can  fly  a  mile  through  a  i)retty  heavy  rain- 
storm, and  be  good  for  business  again  in  an 
hour  afterward.  The  weather  was  very 
warm,  however— so  warm  that  any  bee  beat- 
en to  the  groimd  would  recover  and  be  ready 
to  go  home  as  soon  as  he  dried  off. 


NOTES  FROM  A  BRANCH  OF  THE 
"BANNER  APIARY." 

KEEPING   BEES    WITHOUT    INVESTING    ANV    MONEY 
IN   THEM. 

fERHAPS  you  will  remember  that  I  was  in 
Blasted  Hopes  last  spring,  with  onlj^  one  col- 
ony left  out  of  six,  which  has  died  also,  since 
then,  of  spring  dwindling,  and  left  me  with- 
out a  bee.  I  did  not  feel  lilte  buying-  more; 
and  if  T  had  it  would  have  been  a  hard  matter  to 
find  them  to  buy;  for  everybody  in  this  locality  lost 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  their  bees  last  winter.  I  just 
took  good  care  of  my  hives  and  empty  combs,  and 
waited  for  a  good  chance  to  get  some  more  bees, 
which  came  sooner  than  I  expected,  for  I  now  have 
30  colonies  under  my  care  that  belong  to  my  broth- 
ers who  livt)  at  Rogersville,  Genesee  Co.,  and  this  is 
how  I  came  to  get  them : 

There  are  but  few  if  any  autumn  honey-bearing 
plants  in  their  locality,  and  consequently  their  fall 
honey-harvest  does  not  amount  to  much,  while  there 
are  acres  upon  acres  of  boneset,  goldenrod,  and  as- 
ters within  bee-range  of  here,  with  but  a  few  colonies 
to  work  on  it.  And  I,  thinking  it  was  too  bad  to  let  so 
much  honey  go  to  waste  with  their  bees  lying  idle, 
made  arrangements  with  my  brothers  to  bring  some 
of  their  bees  up  here  to  keep  during  the  honey-flow 
from  buckwheat  and  autumn  wild  flowers.  They 
furnished  the  bees,  hives,  and  nearly  all  of  the  up- 
per stories  and  empty  combs.  I  went  after  them 
with  the  horses  and  wagon,  and  am  to  take  care  of 
them  while  they  are  here,  and  take  them  back  when 
the  honey-flow  ceases,  for  half  of  the  honey  they 
gather. 

MOVING  BEES   ON    HAY. 

My  spring  wagon  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  2J 
hives,  so  I  took  a  lumber  wagon  with  a  hay-rack  on 
and  put  on  about  one-fourth  of  a  load  of  hay,  and 
then  set  the  bees  on  top  of  the  load  of  hay,  putting  a 
rope  clear  around  the  outside  of  all  of  the  hives,  so 
that  one  could  not  slip  off  unless  they  all  did.  They 
rode  home,  a  distance  of  35  miles,  over  some  pretty 
rough  roads  too,  without  breaking  a  comb  or  injur- 
ing them  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner.  I  think 
they  rode  nicer  and  easier  on  the  hay  than  they 
would  on  the  hard  board  bottom  of  a  wagon-box 
with  springs  under  it. 

WATER   FOR  BEE.S. 

I  notice  that  bees  need  water  just  as  much  as  our 
domestic  animals  do.  The  next  day  after  I  got  the 
bees  home,  just  as  soon  as  I  let  them  out  they  began 
to  search  for  water.  They  ran  down  the  sides  of  the 
watering-trough  to  drink,  in  between  the  leaves  of 
our  cabbage  plants,  and  everywhere  where  they 
could  tlnd  water.    Well,  they  bothered  so  much  by 


being  around  the  trough  that  I  borrowed  mother's 
washboard  and  a  two-quart  Mason  fruit-can,  and 
fixed  them  a  place  to  drink,  and  they  do  not  bother 
much  now. 

1  have  fastened  some  bright  pictures  near  the  en- 
trance of  every  other  hive  to  enable  the  bees  to  rec- 
ognize their  own  hive  quicker;  and  as  1  watch  the 
heavy-laden  bees  tumble  home,  I  think  that  bee- 
keeping is  a  good  business  when  one  does  not  have 
to  invest  any  money  in  it. 

Howard  L.  Hutchinson. 

May,  Mich.,  Aug.  18,  1884. 

Friend  II.,  your  plan  may  do  very  well 
under  the  circinnstances;  bui  I  think  "it  will 
pay  you  better  in  the  end  to  own  the  bees 
than  to  take  tlieni  even  that  way.  We  shall 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  the  result  of 
moving  bees  to  catch  thefall  pasturage;  and, 
by  the  way.  have  any  of  the  friends  tried 
niovinjx  to  catcli  tlie  liasswood  flowV  If  they 
have,  we  have  not  heard  their  report  yet.  It 
is  a  little  singular,  that  all  the  bees  died  in 
your  vicinity,  when  they  wintered  so  well 
generally  last  winter.  l)id  they  die  when 
properly  put  u])  in  chaff  liivesV 


BEE    CULTURE    IN    CUBA. 


FRIEND   OSBURN    TELI^S   US    SOMETHING    ABOUT  IT. 


RIEND  ROOT:— I  have  just  returned  from    a 
a\    trip  to  my  old  home  in  New  York.    After  an 


J^  absence  of  17  years,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
^^  tell  you  that  the  scenes  of  my  youth  were 
greatly  changed.  But  of  this  I  will  say  no 
more,  for  'lis  hardly  in  place  in  a  bee  journal,  but 
to  tell  you  that  now  the  active  work  of  building  up 
for  the  winter  honey-flow  is  quite  in  order.  A  long 
time,  you  will  say;  but,  to  make  haste  slow  is  the 
ruling  watchwoi-d  to  success  in  apiculture;  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  build  the  structure  solid 
and  firm. 

We  have  now  passed  the  summer  of  our  discontent; 
the  copious  rains  have  brought  a  plenty  of  flowers, 
and  the  hum  of  millions  of  little  wings  testifies  to 
the  gladness  that  prevails,  and  takes  possession  of 
all  animated  life.  Although  we  are  in  Cuba,  the 
summer  months  are  too  hot  and  dry  for  honey  to 
flow  to  any  large  extent,  therefore  our  summers 
are  to  us  what  the  winters  are  to  the  Northern  bee- 
keepers, a  season  of  anxious  watching  and  anxiety; 
eternal  vigilance  must  never  loose  her  hold,  or  the 
devastation  by  robbing,  and  the  despoiling  teeth  of 
the  moth  worm  will  wreak  desolation  in  many  a  well- 
regulated  household  before  you  are  aware  of  it. 
Straime,  you  will  say,  that  robbing  should  take  place, 
and  that  the  moth  should  play  havoc  with  a  modern 
apiary  of  Italian  bees.  But,  hold  your  judgment, 
Bro.  Root;  1  trust  j'ou  have  never  kept  bees  in  Cuba, 
or  in  a  climate  where,  with  an  apiary  of  many 
hundred  colonies,  when  one  or  two  colonies  make 
up  their  minds  to  go  on  a  pillaging  expedition,  hun- 
dreds of  colonies  join  in  the  excitement,  and,  with 
the  impetuosity  and  courage  that  the  Cuban  bee  is 
so  famous  for,  they  are  at  such  times  not  easy  to 
manage.  The  tropical  bee  is  as  unlike  those  of  the 
North,  as  a  stream  of  molasses  is  as  unlike  a*jet  of 
water  at  the  nozzle  of  a  steam  fire-engine.  But  the 
Cuban  bee  is  as  ambitious  in  gathering  honey, 
when  there  is  honey  to  gather,  as  they  are  deter- 
mined to  rob  their  neighbors,  when  said  neighbors 
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arc  in  the  least  weak.  Here  in  this  hot  climate  the 
moth  millers  arc  vei-y  nunierons,  and  are  not  at  all 
wanting:  in  courag-e  to  enter  the  hive  and  deposit 
eggs.  No  comb  can  be  left  here  any  length  of  time 
unprotected;  tor  with  no  cool  weather,  day  or  night, 
to  check  the  growth  of  the  moth  larvte,  bnt  very 
few  days  ai-e  required  to  mature  them  ready  tor 
business. 

Ot  the  ultimate  success  ot  modern  apicnlture,  I 
have  no  doubt;  but  lei  me  say  to  one  and  all,  that 
bee-keeping  in  Cuba  is  no  boy's  play.  T  have  kept 
bees  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  but  never  have  I 
found  a  place  where  they  re(juired  more  watching 
and  more  attention  than  hei-e.  For  about  six 
months  of  the  year  (and  that  is  in  the  winter),  it  is 
tun,  fun  alive,  to  handle  bees  in  Cuba;  then  honey 
flows  fast,  no  robbing,  no  moth,  no  swarming,  no 
nothing  to  bother,  but  take  the  hono'  as  fast  as  it 
comes,  and  this  is  the  grandest  thing  about  bee- 
keeping here,  that,  when  the  suj-plus  season  comes, 
it  is  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  not  the 
least  danger  ot  swarming.  You  can  rush  j'our  bees 
up  as  strong  as  you  like,  and  the  colony  will  stay 
together  and  tend  strictly  to  the  business  ot  gather- 
ing honey.  This  is  a  feature  that  should  not  be  lost 
sight  ot.  Nowhere  that  I  know  of  can  you  control 
your  bees  so  eonii)letl('y,  during  a  honey-t^ow.  as 
hero.  A.  W.  Osbukn. 

San  Miguel  de  Jarnco,  Cuba,  Aug.  i;j,  1884. 


cured  it  by  being  personally  on  hand  and 
into  the  work  every  day.  One  reason  why  I 
put  emphasis  on  this  is,  that  the  man  who 
could  thus  make  one  apiary  pay  could  prob- 
ably set  souiebody  else  at  work  on  a  second 
apiary,  and  so  oii  with  a  third.  Of  course, 
much  depends  on  the  hand  wliom  he  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  as  manager.  Please  tell  our 
friend  Mr.  Mitchell  that  Ave  congratulate 
him.  not  only  on  having  been  restored  to 
health,  but  on  having  made  so  good  a  result 
with  so  huge  an  apiary,  with  so  short  an  ex- 
perience.    Well  done  for  Florida  ! 


Bee  Botany, 

OR,    HONEY  -  PLANTS    TO    BE     NAMED. 


A    ROUSING    REPORT     FROM    FRIEND 
W.  S.  HART. 

I'FtO.M    88  TO    IIV,    AND  .")0   FOKTY -(iALI.ON     BAUUEI.S 
OF  PALMETTO  AND   MANGKOVE   HONEY. 

fOR  the  past  season,  my  bees  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Mitchell,  who  came  to  this 
State  three  years  ago  on  account  ot  lung  trou- 
bles; and  although  very  feeble  he  took  hold 
with  me  to  learn  bee-keeping.  One  year  ago, 
he  having  recovered  his  heath,  and  become  expert 
at  the  business,  I  turned  my  apiary  over  to  him  to 
manage,  and  gave  all  my  attention  to  my  orange- 
groves.  The  result  is,  that  we  have  not  lost  a  colo- 
ny from  any  cause  during  the  year.  We  closed  the 
season  of  1883  with  88  colonies,  and  started  this 
spring  with  the  same  numl)cr;  have  increased  nat- 
urally to  117,  and  have  taken  between  .51  and  5'J  for- 
ty-gallon barrels  of  extracted  honey,  43  barrels  of 
which  is  of  the  kind  referred  to  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Lang- 
stroth,  when  he  said  to  me  last  Sci)tember  at  Toron- 
to, "It  can  not  be  excelled." 

I  have  not  yet  weighed  it  all,  but  know  it  will  run 
considerably  over  20,000  lbs.  This  repoi-t  goes  ahead 
of  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  made  for  myself,  and 
was  made  possible  by  an  extra lieavy  How  from  both 
the  mangrove  and  cabbage  palmetto.  There  was 
but  a  small  early  crop  this  year,  and  the  saw-pal- 
metto yielded  scarcely  any  hone\.  The  mangrove, 
however,  as  I  have  often  said  before,  "  never  tails 
to  give  a  paying  crop,"  and  "  it  will  do  to  tie  to." 
New  Smyrna,  Fla.,  Aug.  15,  1H84.        W.  S.  Hart. 

Well  done,  friend  II.  Over  200  lbs.  to  the 
colony,  from  an  apiary  of  88,  is  certainly  well 
done  "for  any  part  of  the  world.  The  more 
credit  is  due  you,  too,  because  you  secured 
this  result  without  being  personally  a.t  hand ; 
that  is,  one  who  is  able  to  manage  an  apiary, 
and  make  it  pay  by  employing  hirpd  help, 
has  accomplished  more  than  one  who  has  se- 


GEKM.^NDER. 

fIND  inclosed  some  seeds  and  flowers  of  the 
best  honey-plant  in  this  section.  It  is  tar 
ahead  ot  horsemint.  It  is  a  winter  plant.  It 
began  to  bloom  the  15th  day  of  May,  and  is 
still  blooming  in  some  places  yet,  and  the 
drought  for  the  past  60  days  has  been  a  great  back- 
set to  it.  Its  average  height  is  about  four  feet 
when  matured.  I  want  to  know  of  you  the  name 
ot  this  plant,  if  you  can  give  the  correct  one,  and 
can  it  be  improved  by  cultivation?  It  not,  please 
let  me  hear  from  you.  J.  W.  Thomas. 

Arlington,  Texas,  Aug.  a,  1884. 
The  above  specimen  is  Germander,  Tencrimn  Cnii- 
adcnsc,  L.  It  is  a  plant  growing  2  to  3  or  4  feet  high ; 
leaves  whitish,  pubescent,  flower  purplish.  It  is 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
in  wild  and  waste  places,  generally  on  low  and 
swampy  ground.  In  the  South  it  begins  to  bloom 
in  May  or  June;  further  north,  in  July,  and  contin- 
ues flowering  throughout  the  summer.  It  is  a  pret- 
ty good  honej'-plant.  W.  S.  Devoi., 
Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  9, 1884.  Botanist. 

WATER  hemlock;   IS   IT   POISONOUS  TO  THE  BEES? 

I  sent  to-day  a  specimen  ot  a  wild  plant  that  grows 
here  to  some  extent;  and  as  I  see  the  bees  work  on 
it  some,  I  was  told  by  a  person  here  that  it  was 
poisonous  to  bees,  and  so  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion  on  it.  A.  J.  Heivly. 

Raymore,  Mo.,  Aug.  16,  1884. 

This  plant  is  water  hemlock,  Cicuta  macukita,  L., 
a  plant  with  a  branching,  dark  purple  or  striped 
stem,  growing  4  to  6  ft.  high;  leaves  tri-ternately 
dissected,  leaflets  2  or  3  inches  long;  flowers  white, 
borne  in  spreading,  compound  umbels.  Found  on 
low  or  rather  wet  land.  The  fruit  has  a  strong 
odor  ot  anise.  The  root  is  very  poisonous;  it  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  that  of  sweet  cicily(Osmo- 
rhizavit)i(iintyli.'<,  D.  C),  and  children  fatally  poison- 
ed by  eating  it.  The  leaves  and  fruit  are  also  said 
to  be  poisonous  to  domestic  animals,  should  they 
eat  it.  The  honey  is  probably  as  good  as  from  oth- 
ers of  the  parsley  family,  and  I  do  not  know  ot  its 
having  been  found  injurious  to  bees  in  any  partic- 
ular. W.  S.  Devol, 

Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  22, 1884.  Botanist. 

I  should  have  little  fear,  friend  II.,  of  tlie 
honey  being  poisonous,  either  to  the  bees  or 
human  Ijeings.  The  only  poisonous  honey 
we  ha^'e  reported  is  that  from  mountain  lau- 
rel, described  in  the  A  B  C  book.  However, 
it  might  be  well  to  eat  cautiously  of  it  until 
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you  are  sure  no  poisonous  symptoms  follow ; 
iuitl  even  if  such  should  be  the  case,  I  think 
that,  after  being  fully  ripened  in  the  liive,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  harmless. 


SIDA  STIPULATA. 

The  bees  seem  to  like  this  phiiit  very  much; 
whether  for  honey  or  pollen!  can  not  tell.  It  is 
known  here  as  wild  tea-plant,  and  some  make  tea  of 
the  leaves.  T.  G.  Ashmkau. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Nov.  :J1,  1883. 

This  plant  is  .Sirtasd'pufoto,  Cav.  (.S. /ii.spi'du,  Ph.), 
belong-inji-  to  the  Mallow  family,  an  order  that  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  pollen,  for  which  bees  visit 
the  various  species,  of  which  the  hollyhock,  low 
mallow,  tiower-of-an-hour,  and  cotton-plant  are 
well-known  representatives.  This  species  from 
Florida  is  a  branching-  plant  growing-  a  foot  or  so 
high,  with  yellow  flowers  about  half  an  inch  across, 
usually  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  bloom- 
ing-in  July  and  August.  The  whole  plant  is  some- 
what hispid-pubescent;  the  leaves  vary  from  lance- 
olate on  the  older  parts  of  the  plant,  to  rhomboidal 
on  the  young-  stems.  It  probably  yields  little  or  no 
honey.  W.  S.  Uevol. 

Columbus.  ().,  Feb.  :,  USL 


TEXAS    ANU  THE   HORSEMINT    HONEY. 

We  are  having- (juitc  a  flow  of  honey;  but  the 
great  trouble  is  to  get  vessels  that  will  hold  it.  I 
think  your  iron-jacket  cans  must  bo  the  thing-,  but 
fear  the  cost,  and  then  the  long-  time  required  to 
get  any  thing-  from  up  there.  We  have  several  bar- 
rels of  the  horsemint,  like  that  sent  you  by  Mrs. 
Goodrich,  from  our  adjoining-  county  of  Hill,  also  a 
darker  article  made  later,  but  very  nice.  Bees  still 
at  work. 

BERMUDA  GRASS,   AGAIN. 

The  last  issue  of  Gleanings  came  as  usual, 
freighted  with  interesting  matter.  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Bermuda  grass  flourished  with  you. 
I  thought  it  too  cold  there;  also  to  hear  that  bees 
worked  on  it  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  as  it 
never  produces  seeds,  and  can  attord  but  little  for 
them.  Prof.  Devol  is  certainly  mistaken  as  to  its 
nativity,  in  evidence  of  which  I  take  the  following- 
from  The  Southern  Cultivatnr,  Vol.  XIV.  (Apr.,  1855), 
page  116,  credited  to  "  Affleck's  Rural  Almanac:" 

The  grass  known  in  Southern  Mississiiipi  under 
this  nanie,  Hiiiniida  iirass,  is  that  known  to  bot- 
anists as  ri/(i.»/ri(i  1/iii-tuUni,  :ui(l  is  unil()uht<Mll\- the 
Dual)  (or  honh)  orass  (it  the  Hindoos  —  their  sacred 
grass,  and  is  a  nati\('  of  the  \-alle}"  of  the  (iaiiges. 
How  it  uc(iuiri'il  its  iin-sent  local  name  is  not  known, 
unless  1  i-om  lia\ing- been  introduced  to  South  Car- 
olina from  liermuda  at  an  early  day,  or  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  thence." 

No  man  in  his  day  knew  better  what  to  say  on 
such  a  subject,  or  when  to  say  it,  than  Thomas 
Affleck. 

What  is  the  evidence  in  supi)ort  of  Prof.  Cook's 
view,  that  the  genus. 4pi.s did  notc.xist  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent  until  the  advent  of  the  Caucasian 
race'i?  The  historian  of  De  Soto's  expedition  records 
the  finding  of  pots  of  honey  in  possession  of  the  In- 
dians of  Western  Georgia  in  1541.  Where  did  it 
come  from'/  Toll  me  some  time  where  the  subject 
is  discussed.  W.  T.  Co.v,  M.  D. 

Groesbeck,  Tox.,  Aug.  10,  18^4. 

I  can  not  tell  where  the  subject  of  the  in- 
troduction of  honey-bees  is  discussed,  friend 
V.    Perhaps  Prof.  Cook  can  enlighten  us. 


THE  BEE  DISEASE  WITHOUT  A  NAME. 

WHO   WILL    tell    us  what    IT    IS,    HOW   IT   COMES, 
AND   HQ-Wr  TO  TREAT   IT? 

SENT  you  a  few  of  my  bees,  which  appear  to  be 
diseased.  You  will  observe  that  they  are  Ital- 
ians; they  are  fi'om  the  queen  last  sent  me  by 
you,  and  consequently  comparatively  young 
bees.  The  stock  was  prepared  for  the  queen 
by  taking-  five  frames  containing  honey  and  brood 
from  a  stock  of  my  black  bees,  together  with  a  good 
supply  of  bees.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  first  queen, 
they  were  a  few  days  without  any  queen.  I  suc- 
cessfully introduced  the  one  sent,  and  she  has  prov- 
ed a  prolific  layer.  The  hive  soon  became  popu- 
lous; but  I  soon  observed  that,  instead  of  working 
as  my  others  did,  they  clustered  in  lai-ge  numbers 
outside  the  entrance,  and  seemed  to  be  uneasy.  I 
looked  more  closely,  and  found  that  there  were  a 
good  many  bees  that  were  small,  slender,  black,  na- 
ked, and  shiny,  and  that  the  others  were  constantly 
seizing  them,  and  appeared  to  be  endeavoring  to 
sting  them.  Two  or  three  would  be  after  one  of 
these  black  fellows,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  them 
actually  sting  one  of  them  to  death.  These  black 
bees  appear  to  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at 
last  die  of  general  debility.  I  can  assign  no  reason 
for  the  trouble.  P'our  other  stocks  standing  near 
these  are  at  work  lively,  and  appear  to  be  doing 
well.  I  took  them  all  down  yesterday,  and  examin- 
ed every  frame.  I  found  very  little  honey  stored 
during-  the  past  three  or  four  weeks,  vei-y  little  un- 
sealed brood,  and  a  general  appearance  of  demoral- 
ization. The  queen  appears  to  be  all  right,  and  a 
few  freshly  laid  eggs  were  in  one  frame.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  hive  was  covered  with  dead  bees,  at  least 
half  a  pint.  I  also  found  in  one  or  two  of  the  brood- 
combs,  larvte  of  the  bee  moth.  I  put  the  frames  on 
a  new  bottom-board,  cleaned  up  the  combs,  and  put 
them  all  back.  The  bees  appear  to  be  dispirited  and 
listless.  To-day  I  find  them  outside  in  considerable 
numbers,  working  away  at  the  black  fellows,  appar- 
ently endeavoring  to  drive  them  away.  In  my  oth- 
er stocks  none  are  outside,  and  they  are  working 
well. 

I  have  written  you  thus  at  length  that  you  may 
understand  the  case  fully,  and,  if  possible,  suggest 
a  remedy.  This  was  the  best  of  those  that  I  put 
Italian  queens  into,  and  I  hate  to  lose  it. 

S.  C.  Olmstead. 
;      Clifton  Springs,  N.  V.,  Aug.  S^  1884. 

I  Several  of  our  readers  will  recognize  by  the 
above  description  the  disease  which  has  been 
described  for  several  years  in  the  A  B  C 
book.  It  seems  to  start  up  here  and  there, 
and  sometimes  results  in  tlie  loss  of  a  colony 
or  two,  but  1  have  seldom  heard  of  more 
than  that.  Oue  or  two  have  suggested  that 
replacing  the  cpieen  would  prove  a  remedy, 
but  this  wouki  likely  l)e  a  remedy  for  any 
diseased  colony,  unless  the  disease  were  con- 
tagious, like  foul  brood.  A  good  many  times 
a  colony  recovers  of  itself.  JSIay  be  a  new 
hive  and  a  new  location  might  nuike  a 
change.  Some  years  ago  we  feared  it  might 
prove  disastrous ;  but  of  late  we  have  seen 
nothing  of  it,  imless  it  were  occasional  indi- 
cations in  the  shape  of  emaciated  and  shiny 
bees  aroinid  the  entrance.  These  the  bees 
almost  always  seem  bent  on  drivuig  off  or 
driving  away,  as  friend  O.  describes  it. 
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FROM      DIFFERENT      FIELDS, 


MANNA  GRASS,  ONCE  MORE. 

fIND  inclosed  a  sample  of  manna  grass,  sent 
you  by  F.  D.  Culver,  of  Quincy,  and  described 
in  Gleanings  of  August  1,  in  its  different 
stages.    Our   bees    are  still  working  on  the 
greenest  of  it,  but  the  most  of  it  is  dried  up. 
You  will  examine  it  at  your  leisure;  it  is  the  same 
wherever  found,   every  head    secreting   honey  in 
abundance. 

WATER    LIME   TO   KEEP  AWAY  ANTS. 

In  regard  to  ants,  ours  will  not  wade  through 
water-lime;  we  have  a  sugar-barrel  kept  from  them 
by  putting  lime  around  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
A  table  with  the  legs  standing  in  the  same,  I  think, 
would  protect  honey. 

ANOTHER  TRAP  TO  CATCH  DRONES. 

A  good  drone-trap  is  a  tin  box  with  a  cover,  and 
places  cut  in  the  bottom  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  stand  on  its  back,  with  cover  lying  on  the 
alighting-board,  and  openings  of  pi-oper  size  to  al- 
low workers,  but  not  drones,  to  pass  through  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  entrance,  when  the  di'ones 
are  out  flying,  and  they  will  cluster  in  the  box, 
when  you  can  shut  the  box  and  destroy  them.  I 
caught  130  at  one  haul  with  such  a  trap. 

Quincy,  Mich.,  Aug.  11, 1884.  M.  J.  Rawson. 

I  will  explain  to  our  readers,  that  the 
drone-trap  mentioned  above  is  probably  a 
square  or  oblong  tin  box.  The  lid  is  hinged, 
and  the  bottom  punched  full  of  holes,  made 
with  a  punch  of  the  proper  size  to  allow  the 
workers  but  not  drones  to  go  through.  Now 
place  the  bottom  against  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  and  the  cover,  when  open,  will  form 
an  alighting-board.  It  is  put  on  after  the 
drones  are  all  outside  of  the  hives,  or  the 
frames  may  be  taken  out  and  the  bees  shak- 
en outside.  The  workers  go  in  through  the 
box,  while  the  drones  are  left  inside  of  the 
box ;  and  wiien  the  lid  is  closed  they  are  all 
boxed  up,  ready  to  be  destroyed.  Thanks, 
friend  11.,  for  the  idea,  as  well  as  for  the  ad- 
ditional information  about  the  manna  grass. 

WHITE   OR   RED  CLOVER— WHICH  GIVES   THE   MORE 
HONEY? 

Bees  have  done  well  here  where  they  have  been 
managed  on  the  modern  plan.  A  great  many  are 
yet  kept  on  the  old  log-gum  or  box-hive  plan.  Such 
have  increased  well  in  numbers,  but  not  so  well  in 
honey.  White  clover  and  red  wei-e  both  abundant 
here.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  bees  worked 
more  on  red  clover  than  white ;  but  before  the  sea- 
son closed  they  neglected  the  red  for  the  white. 

MOTHS. 

I  am  young  in  the  bee  business,  but  have  always 
heard  those  who  were  more  expei-ienced  than  my- 
self, say  that  moths  were  a  great  enemy  to  bees,  and 
consequently  I  was  much  surprised  when  I  I'^ad  the 
following  in  the  Farming  World: 

Well,  but  what  about  the  moth?  Never  mind  the 
moth;  but,  keep  your  colonies  strong  enough  to 
gather  plenty  of  honey,  and  they  will  attend  to  the 
moth.  The  moth  never  destroyed  a  colony  of  bees 
yet,  and  it  never  will.  There  must  be  something 
else  wrong  before  the  moth  goes  in  to  eat  the  emp- 
ty comb.  The  moth  is  a  blessing,  not  a  pest;  and  it 
is  only  your  ignorance  that  makes  it  a  bugbear. 

Murryville,  111.  Wm.  Camm. 

As  I  suppose  you  are  well  posted  on  the  subject,  I 


should  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about 
it.  T.  S.  Hunter. 

Todd's  Point,  Ky.,  July  28, 1884. 

It  seems  from  the  above,  friend  H.,  that 
while  bees  may  prefer  red  clover  during  one 
part  of  the  season,  they  may  turn  over  to  the 
white  at  another  part. — I  think  your  quota- 
tion is  about  correct.  The  moth  is  only  an 
imaginary  foe  to  bee  culture.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  call  the  moth  a  blessing,  how- 
ever ;  still,  I  have  sometimes  said  I  would 
not  pay  2-5  cents  a  year  to  have  every  moth 
banished  from  all  our  apiaries. 

inexperienced,  but  THIRSTING  FOR  KNOWLEDGE. 

I  had  six  stands  of  bees  in  box  hives  this  spring; 
have  had  three  swarms  so  far,  and  hived  them  my- 
self for  the  first  time.  I  tried  all  the  spring  to  sell 
them,  but  failed  to  sell  one.  I  know  nothing  about 
keeping  bees— couldn't  tell  a  queen  from  a  bumble- 
bee, nor  a  drone  from  a  hornet;  but  after  reading 
the  copy  of  Gleanings  you  sent  me,  I  should  Ul(e 
to  know  something  about  them.  I  have  to  depend 
on  day's  work  for  a  living,  and  have  considerable 
spare  time;  and  if  I  can  devote  that  to  the  bees,  so 
as  to  make  it  pay,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how. 

I  will  quit  using  using  tobacco,  or  pay  for  the  smo- 
ker, if  you  will  send  me  one.  Geo.  Billings. 

Alcona,  Liv.  Co.,  111.,  .Tune  30,  1884. 


A  STUBBORN   SWARM   OP  BEES. 

I  would  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  heard  of 
a  case  where  a  swarm  of  bees  will  leave  a  hive  with 
queen  and  all,  and  hang  themselves  on  a  limb  after 
first  giving  them  a  frame  of  brood  and  sealed  hon- 
ey. They  uncapped  the  honey  and  took  it  all  out, 
and  hung  on  a  limb.  I  took  the  queen  away  and 
gave  them  another  laying  queen  with  wing  clipped, 
and  the  next  day  they  swarmed  again.  I  found  the 
queen  on  the  ground,  put  her  back  in  the  hive,  and 
hived  the  bees;  next  I  killed  all  the  drones,  and  then 
1  went  and  bought  10  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar,  and 
commenced  feeding,  and  to-day  I  can't  find  a  bit  of 
honey  in  one  cell.  I  can  find  a  few  eggs.  I  fed  the 
sugar  in  less  than  a  week.  I  never  saw  bees  act  as 
they  do.  They  are  black  and  Italian  bees,  with 
Italian  queen.  I  can't  find  any  way  yet  for  putting 
them  to  work.  Their  hive  is  new  and  clean,  with 
good  combs,  not  in  the  least  moldy.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  cage  the  queen  and  a  few  bees,  and 
give  them  honey,  and  make  the  bees  work  or  die. 
What  is  your  plan,  Mr.  Root?  It  is  no  new  swarm 
that  is  contrary,  but  an  old  one.  Last  spring  some 
of  my  Italian  bees  swarmed  out  and  went  into  this 
swarm  of  black  bees;  that  is  the  reason  for  my  say- 
ing black  and  Italian.  They  then  killed  the  Italian 
queen,  and  some  time  later  they  killed  their  own. 
They  worked  well  on  apple-blossoms,  and  got  quite 
a  lot  of  honey;  but  to-day  they  are  idle,  and  won't 
work,  and  I  can't  make  them,  with  feed  in  their 
mouths.  Jerome  Horn. 

Flicksville,  Pa.,  July  r>,  1884. 

We  once  in  a  while  have  a  swarm,  friend 
II.,  that  will  persist  in  swarming  out,  leav- 
ing brood,  and  performing  just  such  antics 
as  you  mention.  I  have  had  a  few  such,  and 
my  remedy  would  be  to  break  them  up  into 
small  nuclei  after  tliey  get  steadily  at  work 
and  raising  brood.  They  might  then  be 
united  if  you  wish.  I  do  not  know  what 
tliey  did  w'ith  ten  pounds  of  sugar  in  less 
than  a  week,  uidess  they  allowed  robber- 
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bees  to  come  in  and  carry  it  away.  If  they 
get  out  of  stores  they  will  be  pretty  apt  to 
swarm  out.  Perhaps  heavy  feeding  will 
eventually  fetch  them  straight.  Bees  sel- 
dom kill  their  own  queen  unless  they  are  de- 
moralized by  starvation.  At  such  a  time, 
giving  them"  a  little  honey,  or  only  so  much 
as  they  can  load  up  and  carry  off,  does  not 
help  the  matter.  Make  them  store  it  in  their 
combs. 

STOPPING    blood;    a  hint  to   those   rSING    BUZZ- 
SAWS,   AND   OTHERS. 

Gleanings  is  at  hand  this  morning-;  and  as  I  am 
sending  to  you  for  a  queen,  I  may  as  well  say  to 
A.  n.  Osbun,  page  553,  that  when  a  person  is  bleed- 
ing from  a  wound  in  a  limb,  a  loose  bandage  (such 
as  a  handkerchief)  should  be  tied  above  the  wound. 
A  piece  of  stick  being  then  introduced  under  the 
bandage,  it  should  be  twisted  sufficiently  tight  to 
control  the  flow  of  blood.  The  veins  will  soon  be- 
come occluded,  or  stopped  up,  by  a  plug  of  coagu- 
lated blood ;  but  if  any  of  the  larger  arteries  are 
severed,  the  ends  have  to  be  picked  up  by  forceps, 
and  tied  with  silk,  etc.,  which  could  hardly  be  done 
by  an  amateur;  and  if  the  blood-vessels  severed 
were  large,  a  medical  man  only  could  deal  with 
them  properly.  But  the  prompt  application  of  such 
a  bandage  as  I  have  mentioned  can  be  done  by  al- 
most any  one,  and  has  saved  many  a  life. 

Henry  H.  Reeve,  M.  D. 

Churchill  Ont.,  Can.,  Aug.  19, 1884. 


A  STRAIN    OF  FIGHTING  BEES  WANTED. 

I  commenced  the  season  with  25  Italian  and  hy- 
brid colonies  in  cottage  hives,  and  transferi-ed  them 
to  L.  frames,  and  inci-eased  to  .50,  and  have  taken 
1.500  lbs.  extracted  honey,  without  the  use  of  any 
comb  foundation.  After  the  bees  were  transferred 
they  averaged  5^^^  combs  to  the  hive.  Is  there  any 
way  to  make  bees  flght?  My  bees  are  the  worst 
thieves  I  ever  saw,  and  none  of  them  will  flght.  I 
have  tried  everj'  thing  I  can  hear  of  or  find 
out  from  any  of  the  bee-books.  This  is  my  sixth 
year  with  bees,  but  I  have  had  more  trouble  last 
week  than  I  ever  had  all  together  before. 

Marion,  Ind.  B.  T.  Baldwin. 

Friend  B..  the  best  way  to  make  bees  fight 
that  I  know  of  is  to  get  a  little  Italian  blood 
infused  into  them.  You  need  not  have  to 
wait  very  long  if  the  case  is  urgent,  for  a  few 
young  Italians  shaken  into  the  hive  at  night- 
fall will  act  as  sentinels,  and  protect  effectu- 
ally any  hive  that  bothers  in  the  way  you 
mention.  The  Syrians  and  Cyprians  are 
even  more  vehement,  if  any  thing,  than  Ital- 
ians ;  but  there  is  not  much  chance  for  a 
robber  with  any  of  these  three  races  of  bees. 
Even  a  slight  mixture  seems  to  answer  the 
purpose.  I  notice  you  mention  having  Ital- 
ians and  hybrids.  Now,  if  there  is  unsealed 
brood  in  the  hive,  it  seems  to  me  they  must 
protect  their  stores  unless  they  have  got  into 
a  worse  state  than  any  I  ever  saw.  A  colony 
without  queen  or  brood  will  very  often  pay 
but  little  attention  to  robbers. 


REPORT    FRO.M   WE.ST    VIRGINIA. 

We  have  a  poor  honey  season  here  now.  We  had 
a  large  apple-bloom  last  spring,  but  the  weather  was 
cool  and  rainy.  The  bees  could  not  be  out,  so  they 
did  not  get  very  much  honey  to  start  brood-i-earing 
as  early  as  they  should  have  done.    Bees  starved 


here  in  May.  We  had  a  good  poplar-bloom.  The 
bees  did  well  while  it  lasted.  White  clover  did  not 
last  long ;  the  dry  weather  set  in,  and  dried  it  up. 
We  have  had  a  long  drought  here.  Bees  are  gath- 
ering no  honey,  only  a  little  pollen.  Some  people 
say  their  bees  are  eating  up  what  honey  they  have. 
They  will  have  to  feed  this  fall.  We  had  much  of 
honey-dew  here,  but  I  never  saw  a  bee  on  it  all  sum-  ' 
mer.  Perhaps  thej'  worked  on  it  somewhere  else. 
The  bees  did  not  swarm  much;  and  what  did  swarm, 
some  of  them  took  the  "  skedadels  "  and  went  to  the 
woods,  or  somewhere  else.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral bee-trees  found  here  in  the  woods,  some  of  them 
pretty  rich  in  honey. 

I  started  last  fall  with  19  stands;  wintered  18; 
divided  8  stands  this  summer;  one  natural  swarm. 
Took  out  4.38  lbs.  of  honey;  sold  for  18  to  30  cts.  per 
lb.  I  think  they  all  have  plenty  to  winter  on,  ex- 
cept four  stands;  I  may  have  to  feed  some.  I  have 
sold  $137  worth  of  bees,  honey,  and  gums,  this  sum- 
mer, out  of  my  apiary.  I  have  my  bees  in  chaff 
hives.  W.  B.  Zinn. 

Holbrook,  W.  Va.,  July  38,  1884. 

A       YOUNG       DRONE-LAYING      QUEEN      AFTERWARD 
TURNING    OUT  ALL  RIGHT. 

Inclosed  find  $1.00  to  pay  for  a  queen  sent  to  re- 
place a  drone-layer.  Instead  of  pinching  the  di'one- 
layer's  head  I  kept  her,  and  she  turned  out  all  right 
after  laying  drone-eggs  for  two  or  thi-ee  weeks. 

A.  W.  Smith. 

Shelton,  Buffalo  Co.,  Neb.,  Aug.  5, 1884. 

Many  thanks  to  you,  friend  S.,  not  only  for 
remembering  us,  but  also  for  the  very  valu- 
able fact  you  furnish.  I  was  aware  that 
young  queens  sometimes  lay  a  few  drone- 
eggs  to  start  with,  but  I  do  not  remember 
before  that  one  that  has  laid  drone-eggs  after 
she  had  been  shipped,  turned  about  and  final- 
ly laid  worker-eggs.  Now,  in  view  of  the 
above,  friends,  let  us  not  be  too  hasty  in  kill- 
ing a  queen,  even  if  her  first  eggs  do  pro- 
duce drones;  and  especially  would  I  be  care- 
ful if  the  eggs  were  laid  regularly.  A  drone- 
laying  queen  seldom  lays  lier  eggs  with  the 
regularity  that  a  fertile  queen  does. 

QUEENS      THAT     WON'T     LAY     WHEN     FIRST     INTRO- 
DUCED, AND   HOW  TO   MAKE  THEM    LAY. 

Your  postal  is  at  hand,  offering  to  replace  queen, 
if  not  laying.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  would  re- 
place a  "dollar"  queen  for  any  reason,  except 
death  on  the  road,  and  was  therefore  as  much 
pleased  as  surprised  by  your  generous  offer.  How- 
ever, I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  feeding  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  that  both  queens  are  now 
laying  satisfactorily.  H.  H.  Reeve,  M.  D. 

Churchill,  Out..  Can.,  Aug.  14, 1884. 

Friend  E.,  I  never  feel  right  to  take  mon- 
ey for  any  thing  when  tlie  article  never  does 
the  purchaser  any  good,  and  tlnough  no  fault 
in  any  way  of  his  own;  therefore  it  lias  been 
our  custom  to  replace  queens;  no  matter 
what  the  price,  that  do  not  lay  when  prop- 
erly introduced.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  I 
am  well  aware,  many  queens  will  not  lay  un- 
less the  honey  is  coming  briskly.  At  such 
times  a  little  "feed  every  evening  will  start 
them,  as  transpired  in  the  above  case. 
When  this  does  not  have  the  de.sired  effect, 
sometimes  they  will  commence  laying  by 
simply  giving  the  (H»lony  a  frame  containing 
some  eggs,  and  a  little  imsealed  brood.    As 
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it  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  furnish  two  un- 
tested queens  at  tlie  price  of  one,  we  hope 
our  friends  will  take  all  due  measures  to  get 
their  queens  to  laying,  before  asking  us  to 
send  another.     

GETTING  HONEY  AND  NOT  INCREASE. 

Prof.  Cook  gives  a  plan  in  the  June  No.  of  Glean- 
ings, p.  3V6,  to  get  honey  when  no  increase  is  want- 
ed. He  says,  "When  our  first  colony  swarms,  put 
it  in  a  new  hive;  when  No.  3  swarms,  hive  it  in  No. 
1,  after  cutting-  out  all  the  queen-cells,  and  No.  3  is 
hived  in  No.  2,  and  so  on." 

Now,  as  I  want  both  honey  and  increase,  how  will 
it  work  to  follow  Prof.  Cook's  plan,  with  this  diflfer- 
ence:  When  No.  1  swarms,  g-ive  it  a  new  hive;  when 
No.  2  swarms,  put  it  in  No.  1,  after  removing  three 
frames  of  brood  and  the  adhering  bees,  cutting  out 
all  queen-cells,  giving  them  a  new  queen,  with 
frames  of  foundation;  when  No.  3  swarms,  give 
them  to  No.  2  after  No.  2  has  had  queen-cells  cut 
out,  and  three  frames  of  brood  and  bees  removed, 
and  so  on  with  each  swarm  that  comes  out?  Will 
this  plan  work?  or  what  are  your  objections  to  it? 
I  would  have  given  it  a  trial  this  summer;  but  out 
of  25  colonies  I  had  only  one  swarm,  and  so  far  I 
have  taken  only  400  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  the  greater 
part  of  it  from  locust-bloom.  Basswood  was  a  fail- 
ure. I  should  have  done  very  well  this  year,  if  all 
my  colonies  had  been  strong,  and  in  condition  to 
gather  the  locust  honey;  but  as  it  was,  half  of  them 
did  not  give  me  an  ounce  of  surplus,  while  my  three 
strongest  gave  each  7.5  lbs.  John  Major. 

Cokeville,  Pa.,  Aug.  16, 1884. 

Tour  plan  will  work,  friend  M.,  I  think, 
without  any  trouble,  but  I  should  prefer 
hiving  your  new  swarm  on  the  frames  of 
brood  you  speak  of,  taking  out  the  entire 
colony.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be 
less  complicated,  and  there  would  be  no  dan- 
ger of  quarreling  among  the  bees. 

THE  bees  that  WERE   DISSATISFIED 

J  have  a  hive  of  bees  which  showed  signs  of 
swarming  the  18th,  when  I  threw  water  among  them, 
and  also  yesterday.  Bees  would  go  in  with  pollen 
and  come  out  without  unloading.  Yesterday  I 
opened  the  hive  to  cut  out  the  queen-cells,  and, 
what  was  my  astonishment  when  I  found  none; 
but  I  found  the  comb  in  one  of  the  outside  frames 
had  broken  loose,  and  fallen  down.  Do  you  think 
the  bees  wanted  to  forsake  their  hive?  There  were 
eggs  and  sealed  bi-ood  in  the  hive.  This  comb  that 
broke  loose  was  built  between  two  others,  in  the 
summer  of  1882;  but  as  to  its  coming  to  the  bottom 
of  the  frame,  I  am  not  positive.  Combs  so  built 
could  be  filled  out  at  the  bottom,  with  pieces  of  old 
comb.  Friend  Doolittle,  in  Aug.  1  Gleanings,  page 
516,  tells  us  about  the  building  of  comb  without  fdn. 
between  two  other  frames,  but  does  not  say  whether 
the  frames  are  built  full.  Will  he  please  enlighten 
us?  W.  W.  St.\nton. 

Perth,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1884. 

Bees  do  sometimes  desert  a  hive  because 
the  comb  has  fallen  down.  They  seem  to  look 
at  the  matter  with  a  sort  of  dismay  and  in- 
decision; and  even  if  they  do  soiiieliiues  de- 
cide foolishly,  do  not  even  huniau  beings 
sometimes  do  as  badly?  As  a  general  thing, 
I  believe  they  go  to  work  and  take  all  the 
honey  out  of  the  broken  comb,  and  then 
fasten  it  up  the  best  they  can,  refilling  it 


with  honey.  But  where  there  are  several 
combs  down,  and  honey  coming,  they  often 
seem  to  prefer  to  hunt  a  new  home,  and 
commence  it  all  over  again.  Our  remedy  for 
such  mishaps  is  wired  combs.  I  believe 
friend  Doolittle  gets  his  combs  built  full, 
clear  to  the  bottom-bar,  although  I  should 
think  he  would  need  some  device  for  revers- 
ing the  frames  in  order  to  get  them  full  and 
solid.  

pyrethrum  a  success  in  keeping  ants  away. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  keeping-  ants  from  honey 
or  any  thing-  else,  if  you  use  pyrethrum  powder, 
and  most  economically  by  the  use  of  a  powder- 
blower.  Ants  would  destroy  my  bees  but  for  it; 
but  with  it  I  defy  them.  The  honey  season  is  nearly 
over;  quality  of  honey  excellent;  and  where  the 
bees  wei-e  in  good  condition,  early  returns  fa- 
vorable. 

THE  FLOODS    IN   CALIFORNIA. 

We  had  87'/2  inches  of  rain  on  our  place,  and  M-ater 
ran  in  streams  all  over  the  land,  killing  many  of 
our  fruit-trees,  drowning  out  some  of  our  lucerne, 
and,  worst  of  all,  keeping  the  weather  so  cold  that 
there  wei-e  no  flowers.  The  streams  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  we  were  shut  out  from  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  You  remember  we  live  in 
a  canon,  shut  in  by  high  mountains.  Then  we  dis- 
covered that  the  inclement  weather  caused  the  bees 
to  consume  more  honey  than  ever  before,  and  they 
were  starving.  At  the  peril  of  life  we  succeeded 
in  getting  to  town,  and  procured  sugar,  and  saved 
just  one-half  of  our  swarms.  Then  as  soon  as  a 
road  could  be  made  passable,  we  took  them  six 
miles  to  mouth  of  the  canon,  where  they  found 
plenty  of  honey  May  5th.  We  kept  two  swarms  at 
home,  and  had  to  feed  until  June  15th.  Honey  ex- 
tracted since  will  average  50  lbs.  to  each  hive  moved, 
and  we  have  doubled  our  swarms  by  dividing-. 

W.  W.  Wilson. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  Aug.  6, 1884. 

HONEY   FROM   RED   CLOVER. 

I  have  kept  bees,  with  the  exception  of  a  year  or 
two,  ever  since  1854  (the  black  bees) ;  in  all  that  time 
I  have  never  noticed  them  gathering  honey  from 
red  clover.  This  season  my  Italians  and  hybi-ids  are 
filling  sections  nicely  from  it.  I  have  wintered 
them  all  that  time  on  their  summer  stands  in  a  hive 
made  of  inch  boards,  with  no  other  protection;  gen- 
erally the  hive  was  set  down  close  on  the  bottom, 
with  an  entrance  of  about  2  inches  by  ?s  in.  In  sum- 
mer they  are  raised  on  blocks  at  each  corner.  I 
never  lost  a  colony  that  had  sufficient  stores  to  win- 
ter, neither  have  I  lost  any  from  dysentery.  They 
never  had  any  upward  ventilation. 

Mickleton,  N.  J..  Aug.  18, 1884.         J.  C.  Haines. 

HONEY  FROM    COTTON.— A  SMALL   SWARM   OF  BEES. 

This  has  been  a  very  poor  honey  season  here,  but 
we  are  now  having  a  fair  flow  of  honey  from  cotton 
and  sunflower.  Wild  sunflowers  grow  so  thick  a 
horse  can  hardly  get  thi-ough  them.  I  see  the  bees 
on  them.  I  suppose  they  get  honey  from  them.  I  had 
a  swarm  come  off  last  Thursday— not  more  than  a  t€a- 
cupful  of  bees;  they  clustered,  but  I  did  not  care  to 
bother  with  them;  they  hung  till  Saturday  night; 
hived  them ;  they  now  have  a  piece  of  comb  2  by  3 
inches,  and  the  queen  is  laying  two  eggs  to  the  cell. 
Got  any  smaller  swarms  than  that? 

M.  A.  LUCKEY,  15—18. 

Aberfoyle,  Tex.,  Aug-.  13, 1884. 
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SOME   QUESTIONS  IN   REGARD  TO  HOUSE-APIARIES. 

You  speak  of  a  cellar  under  your  house-apiary. 
AVhat  is  its  use?  Is  it  not  too  small  to  be  of  value, 
and  also  makes  a  floor  necessary?  And  is  not  an 
earth  or  cement  floor  on  the  g-round  preferable?  for 
would  not  a  wooden  floor  disturb  and  annoy  the  bees 
by  jarring  with  every  footstep  within?  (see  Root's 
Qidnliy,  p.  V8,  last  edition). 

If  I  understand  you  on  p.  17,  ABC,  you  extract 
from  lower  story  only;  in  fact,  there  is  but  one  sto- 
ry. Am  I  rig-ht?  Is  not  the  second  story  impractic- 
able in  a  house-apiary,  and  is  not  this  a  disadvan- 
tage? What  is  the  smallest  practicable  distance  be- 
tween top  of  lower  row  of  hives  and  bottom  of  ne.xt 
upper  tier? 

Would  not  a  short  low  wide  window,  with  revolv- 
ing screen  over  each  hive,  be  a  good  thing  to  clear 
the  house  of  flying  bees  when  the  hives  are  opened? 

How  high  from  the  ground  can  j'ou  have  the  high- 
est tier  of  entrances,  without  seriously  lessening 
the  amount  of  honey  stored,  and  how  high  can  you 
place  queen-rearing  entrances  without  serious  in- 
jury? H.  P.  Cove. 

West  Granville,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  'Zr,,  1884. 

I  presume  a  honse-aiiiary  with  a  cement 
floor  on  the  ground  would  aiiswer  every  pur- 
pose. One  reason  for  advising  a  cellar  was, 
that  it  can  be  used  for  storing  extracted 
honey,  and  the  honey  easily  be  allowed  to 
run  through  the  floor  into  a  large  storage- 
can  set  underneath.  We  have  not  found 
that  the  jarring  by  walking  on  the  floor  dis- 
turbed the  bees  to  amount  to  any  thing.  In 
extracting  in  the  house-apiary,  we  intended 
to  put  in  "enough  coml)s  horizontally  to  take 
all  the  honey  stored,  so  another  story  would 
not  be  necessary.  We  did,  however,  use 
two  stories  in  the  hotise-apiary,  but  it  was  a 
little  more  trouble  than  where  they  were 
worked  in  a  single  story.  The  upper  and 
lower  hives  may  be  just  as  close  together  as 
the  operator  can  have  it,  and  get  room  to 
work  the  lower  ones.  In  ours,  Ave  had  the 
first  tier  of  hives  on  the  floor;  the  next  one 
raised  about  three  feet ;  that  is,  they  sat 
on  a  shelf  three  feet  high.  You  can  go  as 
high  up  from  the  ground  as  you  choose;  in 
fact,  we  have  had  large  yields  of  honey  stor- 
ed in  the  upper  story  of  the  house-apiary. 
^Ve  have  also  had  queens  reared  in  hives  i'n 
the  second  story,  without  trouble.  If  there 
are  only  three  "entrances  on  one  side  of  a 
building,  as  described  in  the  ABC  book, 
the  bees  will  make  fewer  mistakes  than 
where  hives  are  arranged  as  they  usually  are 
oxit  (if  doors.  Now.  1  am  sorry  to  add,  triend 
C,  tliat,  notwithstanding  all  the  above  ob- 
jections aic  easily  met,  house-apiaries  are 
mostly  discai'ded.  and  stand  empty.  We 
liave  not  had  any  bees  in  ours  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  case 
with  most  house  -  apiaries  throughout  the 
land.  The  reason  is,  probably,  no  one  wants 
to  woik  with  l)ees  in  a  building  in  hot  weath- 
er ;  and  in  cold  weather,  bees  do  not  need 
working  with.  J.  II.  Nellis,  of  ( 'anajoliarie, 
N.  Y.,  used  a  revolving  window  ovei-  each 
hive,  but  1  tliink  that  he,  too,  has  discarded 
his  house-apiary. 

WINTERING  BEES  UNDER   A   HAYSTACK. 

I  dug  a  hole  three  feet  deep,  and  as  big  as  needed, 
and  set  3x4  pieces  over  it,  nailed  together  like  raft- 


ers, and  stuck  a  stack  of  hay  over  it,  and  after  it 
was  settled  took  a  hay-knife  and  cut  a  doorway  in, 
put  a  foot  of  hay  in  the  bottom,  and  set  my  bees  on 
it,  put  up  some  loose  boards  for  a  door,  and  some 
hay  against  them.  The  hay  above  and  beneath 
takes  all  the  moisture,  leaving  it  free  from  frost. 
At  any  time  you  can  look  at  them,  and,  if  needed, 
set  them  out  for  a  flight.  I  always  put  my  bees  in 
the  end  of  a  stack  that  I  want  to  feed  last  in  the 
spring,  so  I  am  out  no  hay.  We  stack  all  ouv  hay 
outdoors  here. 

SWARiMS  WITH   VIRGIN   QUEENS. 

If  bees  swarm  out  with  a  queen  when  she  takes 
her  wedding-flight,  what  will  they  do  if  you  hive 
them?  I  had  a  swarm  go  out  with  a  queen  but 
three  days  old;  they  clustered,  and  I  carried  them 
back,  and  put  them  in  the  hive  they  came  from. 
Riley  N.  Leach. 

Humphrey,  Neb.,  Aug.,  1884. 

Your  haystack  wintering  cellar,  friend  L., 
is  quite  ingenious,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
should  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  The 
ventilation  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  if  I 
am  correct.  There  is  one  trouble,  however. 
Many  of  our  most  successful  men  who  win- 
ter in  cellars  prefer  to  have  the  cellar  under- 
neath the  cooking-stove.  This  gives  a  tem- 
perature considerably  higher  than  if  there 
Avere  no  stove ;  and  by  means  of  a  pipe  at- 
tached to  the  stovepipe,  the  air  may  be 
changed  often.  I  suppose,  of  course,  you 
AA'ould  not  recommend  the  plan  you  give,  un- 
less you  tried  it  and  fouiul  it  to  answer  Avell. 
—A  swarm  in  the  condition  you  mention 
would  be  simply  like  any  other  after-swarm. 
After-swai-ms  almost  ahvays  contain  virgin 
queens.  Sometimes  they  go  out  to  get  fer- 
tilized tlie  same  dav  the  swarm  is  hived,  and 
I  believe  the  l)ees  usually  adhere  to  their 
home  after  they  have  been  hived  in  a  new 
place.  I  should,  hoAvever,  prefer  to  give 
them  a  comb  of  unsealed  brood,  to  make 
sure  they  did  not  desert  Avhen  the  queen  Avas 
out  on  her  Avedding-trip. 

FROM  4  TO  40  IN    A   SINGLE   SEASON. 

When  I  first  started  I  bought  4  colonies  in  the 
spring,  which  increased  to  40.  During  the  winter  I 
lost  4  colonies,  which  left  me  36  for  another  start. 
I  had  some  honey  the  first  year,  but  not  very  much 
the  second  year.  My  36  colonies  increased  to  125, 
and  I  took  off  3000  lbs.,  neai'ly,  of  very  nice  honey. 
I  do  not  extract.  At  the  present  tim(!  I  have  120 
colonies,  having  also  sold  about  1";  so  far  this  sea- 
son I  have  taken  off  about  1200  lbs.  comb  honey  in 
sections  and  frames.  I  find  sale  at  20  cts.  per  lb.  for 
honey  in  sections;  frame  honey,  15  cts. 

Query.— Do  bees  make  comb  from  honey?  Do 
they  carry  the  honey  on  their  legs  as  they  do  pol- 
len? AV.  U.  PlNKEKTON. 

IJerdan,  111.,  .Vug.  11,  ISSl. 

Friend  P.,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  report 
the  above  enormous  increase  pretty  coolly. 
If  you  have  not  made  any  mistake  in  ligur- 
ing,  it  is  something  rather  unusual.— IJees  do 
make  comb  fiom  honey,  but  they  do  not  car- 
ry honey  on  their  legs.  AH  these  questions 
are  fully  discussed  in  the  A  B  C  book. 


I  have  extracted,  up  to  this  date,  6000  lbs.  of  nice 
honey,  and  will  have  as  much  more  bj^  the  first  of 
July.  Anthony  Oim». 

Helena,  Ark.,  .June  11,  1884. 
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STRAMONIUM   AS   A   HONEY-PLANT. 

There  is  a  lot  of  Jamestown  weed,  or  stramonium, 
growing-  here,  and  the  bees  are  working-  on  it  all  the 
time.  If  you  pull  out  one  of  the  blossoms,  and  suck 
on  it,  you  can  get  quite  a  drop  of  sweet;  but  if  you 
take  too  much  it  will  make  you  feel  sick.  Do  you 
think  it  is  good  for  the  bees?  M.  Bryant. 

.  Holton,  Kan.,  Aug.  2,  18?4. 

We  have  had  several  reports  in  regard  to 
this,  and  we  had  some  seed  sown  in  our 
flower-garden,  which  is  now  up  nicely,  and 
the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high. 
If  honey  enough  can  be  sucked  from  the 
flower  to  make  one  sick,  it  certainly  has  the 
merit  of  furnishing  it  in  a  quantity  larger 
than  any  thing  I  remember  to  have  seen  re- 
ported so  far.     

WORKEU-BEES   FROM  WHAT  IS  APPARENTLY  DRONE- 
BROOD. 

There  is  a  queen  in  my  apiary  that  does  not  be- 
long- to  me.  That  queen  is  two  years  old  in  August. 
She  came  out  with  a  swarm  the  first  day  of  July. 
In  four  or  five  days  I  looked  them  over.  Near  the 
queen-cells  I  found  a  frame  of  all  drone  -  brood 
capped  over.  I  went  to  uncap  them,  and  found 
that  they  contained  all  workers.  I  showed  them  to 
three  or  four  different  men,  to  convince  them  of 
the  fact.  She  can  be  found  on  Section  12,  in  the 
township  of  Woodland,  Barry  Co.,  Mich. 

Michael  Sweitzer. 

Friend  S.,  I  have  known  worker  -  bees 
hatched  from  drone-comb  many  times,  but 
I  have  never  seen  worker-bees  hatched  from 
cells  that  were  capped  over  so  as  to  resemble 
drone-cells.  The  case  you  mention  is,  in 
that  respect,  a  novelty. 

LOOIC   OUT  FOR  OVERFLOWS. 

I  have  one  queenless  colony  that  I  just  got  this 
morning-.  I  lost  52  colonies  in  June.  They  were 
swept  away  by  the  flood.  We  had  not  one  left  to 
start  with  — all  Italians.  The  stream  got  too  high 
to  save  them  in  the  night.  It  rose  too  fast  to  do 
any  thing  with  them.    I  will  try  to  start  again. 

Geo.  W.  Taylor. 

Lewistown,  Md.,  July  30, 1884. 

Friend  T.,  there  is  a  moral  to  your  sad 
story,  and  it  is  this:  Locate  your  apiary  on 
ground  so  high  that  it  will  be  quite  improb- 
able if  not  impossible  that  the  ground  should 
overflow.  We  have  some  low  ground  on  our 
place  that  is  better  land  than  our  upland, 
but  I  have  been  deterred  many  times  from 
putting  crops  on  it,  from  the  liability  to 
overflow,  and  I  certainly  should  not  want  to 
risk  bees  there.  We  are  very  sorry  for  your 
bad  luck. 

THIEVES   IN   THE   APIARY. 

The  honey-flow  was  cut  short  by  drought;  no 
basswood  honey  to  speak  of,  and  now  bees  are 
scarcely  making  a  living.  I  am  almost  ready  for 
Blasted  Hopes;  at  least  I  am  in  trouble.  Some 
thieves  entered  my  apiary  and  killed  one  of  my  best 
colonies,  cut  out  and  threw  brood  and  honey  around 
the  hives,  which  has  started  my  bees  to  robbing. 
We  are  having  a  good  rain  now,  which  may  start 
flowers,  and  give  them  something  else  to  do. 

Ashley,  O.,  July  38, 1884.  Elias  Cole. 

Friend  C,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  a  re- 
port. Years  ago  we  used  to  have  bee-hives 
robbed  in  our  vicinity,  but  of  late  it  seems  a 


thing  of  the  past.  Now,  one  who  would 
commit  such  a  piece  of  folly  as  this  must  be 
ignorant  as  well  as  bad,  for  who  would  de- 
stroy choice  queens  and  bees,  worth  ten 
times  the  small  amount  of  honey  they  get, 
if  they  were  really  aware  of  the  damage  they 
were  doing?  I  am  afraid  your  neighbor- 
hood needs  educating,  and  perhaps  still 
more,  Christiauizing.  Is  it  not  so,  breth- 
ren V  Where  the  spirit  of  Christ  prevails, 
and  where  a  majority  of  the  people  attend 
church  regularly,  surely  such  disgraceful 
acts  can  not  be  common.  I  suppose  it  is 
liardly  possible  that  the  person  who  did  it 
will  see  these  pages,  and  yet  1  wish  I  might 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  whole  neighborhood. 


common  GARDEN  SAGE  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT. 

I  want  to  know  if  garden  sage  produces  good 
honey,  and  if  it  is  a  profitable  crop  to  raise.  I  have 
a  small  patch,  about  .3  rods  square  now,  but  not 
enough  to  test  its  honey-producing  qualities ;  and 
if  you  can  put  me  on  the  way  how  to  cultivate, 
cure,  and  prepare  it  for  market,  I  shall  feel  much 
obliged.  I  am  aware  this  is  not  strictly  in  your  line 
of  business,  yet  I  believe  the  information  sought 
would  be  of  much  value  to  many  bee-keepers  as 
well  as  myself.  Joseph  Mason. 

Wallace,  111.,  Aug.  1.5, 1884. 

Friend  M.,we  have  had  several  commu- 
nications in  our  old  volumes  in  regard  to 
sage  as  a  honey-plant,  and  doubtless  some 
of  our  gardeners  who  have  grown  sage  for 
market  can  give  you  the  desired  information. 


WATER  FOR  BEES,   AND  WATER   IfOR  PEOPLE. 

Have  you  or  any  of  the  ABC  class  had  any  ex- 
perience with  strong  mineral  Avater,  for  watering 
bees?  If  so,  does  it  produce  any  bad  etfect,  or  is  it 
as  good  as  any?  The  strongest  minerals  of  the 
water  I  have  are  sulphur  andiron,  with  several  other 
minerals.    The  bees  drink  it,  but  they  do  not  like  it. 

Milano,  Tex.,  Aug.  3, 1884.  G.  W.  Beard. 

Friend  13..  I  do  not  think  it  would  make 
much  if  any  difference  what  the  water  was, 
providing  it  did  not  disagree  with  the  bees. 
If  they  like  rain  water  better  than  the  spring 
and  well  water,  I  should  by  all  means  en- 
deavor to  furnish  it  to  them.  Within  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  demonstrated  pretty 
conclusively  by  careful  experiment,  that 
soft  water,  from  a  nice  cistern,  the  water 
being  caught  on  a  slate  roof,  is  much  better 
for  myself  than  the  hard  water  we  get  from 
our  wells  here  in  the  clay  soil  of  Medina 
County.  I  believe  physicians  usually  tell  us 
that  hard  water  is  not  olMcclionable ;  and 
although  I  have  used  it  for  years,  I  am  sat- 
isfled  that  it  was  doing  me  harm.  Now.  if 
vou  give  the  bees  pure  soft  water,  you  cer- 
tainly can  not  liave' any  thing  mucli  lietter. 
unless  they  are  sick,  and  need  medicine; 
but  even  i'f  tliey  were,  I  sliould  prefer  the 
soft  water.  I  believe.  I  know  many  people 
think  they  exi)erience  great  lelief  in  visiting 
mineral  springs;  but  my  impression  is,  it  is 
the  change  of  scene,  and  outdoor  air.  more 
than  the  water  they  drink.  I  should  have 
pure  soft  water  for  myself  and  bees  too,  if  I 
were  vou.  and  I  would  not  mind  much, 
either,'  what  it  costs  to  get  it,  within  the 
bounds  of  reason, 
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CAUTION   IN    INTRODUCING    QUEENS. 

The  select  queen  is  all  rig'ht.  Her  young-  came 
out  to-day  to  play;  they  look  very  fine.  The  dollar 
queen  is  lost.  I  got  the  old  queen  I  took  out  of  the 
hive,  and  she  g-ot  away  from  me,  and  I  suppose  she 
was  lost.  I  put  in  the  dollar  queen,  which  I  should 
not,  until  1  was  sure  she  was  lost,  and  in  three  days 
I  looked  into  the  hive  again,  and  found  the  old 
queen  there,  and  the  dolhir  queen  g-one. 

To  be  sure,  friend  K.,  you  should  have  ex- 
amined her  hive  as  soon  as  tlie  old  queen  got 
away  from  you ,  for  they  will  almost  invariably 
go  straight  back,  even  though  a  year  or  two 
may  have  elapsed  since  they  were  outside  of 
the  hive  on  their  wedding-trip. 

MEETING  BETWEEN  THE  DRONE  AND  QUEEN:  AN- 
OTHER WITNESS  OF  THE  OPERATION. 

I  am  now  63  years  old  and  have  kept  bees  almost 
all  my  life,  and  my  father  did  before  me.  I  never 
saw  a  drone  meet  a  queen,  except  once,  and  that 
was  on  a  board  before  a  hive  that  I  was  trying  to 
get  a  swarm  in.  There  were  three  queens  with  this 
swarm;  the  drones  were  very  thick  all  around  the 
hive,  and  I  could  see  the  queens  running  in  every 
direction,  and  drones  running  all  over  the  hive. 
One  drone  came  to  one  of  the  queens,  and  clinched 
as  if  they  tried  to  sting  each  other,  and  soon  the 
drone  fell  back,  and  the  queen  was  dragging  the 
drone  on  the  board,  and  soon  they  parted,  and  the 
drone  was  dead,  and  the  queen  wont  into  the  hive, 
and  the  swarm  went  with  her. 

Many  thanks  for  tlie  interesting  fact  you 
give  us  on  the  above  subject.  So  it  seems 
tliat  queens  are  sometimes  fertilized  on  tlie 
alighting-board  or  near  the  entrance.  In 
some  of  our  back  vohmies  something  similar 
has  been  mentioned,  proving  that  a  queen 
with  crippled  wings  uiai/  be  fertilized  in 
front  of  the  hive,  where  "drones  are  plenti- 
ful. 

SOMETHING    ABOUT   OUR    OLD   FRIEND   MR.   QUINBY. 

Those  bees  came  from  a  queen  that  I  had  of 
Quinby.  I  had  some  very  nice  queens  of  him  when 
he  was  living.  He  was  a  very  fine  man,  and  could 
always  be  depended  on.  I  saw  him  in  his  last  sick- 
ness, and  ho  talked  about  bees  almost  all  the  time  I 
was  there.    My  bees  are  almost  all  hybrids. 

G.  D.  Kentner. 

Turin,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1884. 


HOW  OLD  DO  queens  USUALLY  BECOME? 

How  many  years  will  queen-bees  be  of  good  ser 
vice?  and  when  they  begin  to  fail,  how  are  we  to 
know  it,  so  we  can  replace  them  with  fresh  egM's, 
queen-cells,  or  young  queens? 

I  inclose  an  order  for  a  lot  of  smokers.  I  notice  one 
important  feature  in  using  them  is,  to  empty  all 
the  ashes  and  unburnt  material  out  before  refilling. 
This  prevents  ashes  being  thrown  in  the  honey,  and 
the  fire  that  is  emptied  out,  when  replaced,  starts  it 
going  again. 

Another  invention  of  mine,  although  Huber, 
whose  book  I  have  not  read,  may  have  practiced  It, 
is,  when  hiving  a  swarm  of  bees,  to  put  in  and  space 
all  the  frames,  then  use  the  top-box  as  a  funnel  to 
shake  the  swarm  in.  After  they  are  driven  down  it 
can  be  taken  off  again.  T.  B.  Clark. 

Farmington,  Utah,  Aug.  i;},  1884. 

Friend  C,  you  will  tindthis  question  pret- 
ty fully  discussed  in  the  A  B  C  book.  A 
^ood  many  queens  livp  to  be  two  years  old, 


and  occasionally  one  three,  while  perhaps 
half  of  them  die  when  a  year  old  or  a  little 
more,  and  a  good  many  at  from  «  months  to 
a  year.  After  having  noticed  the  matter 
pretty  closely.  I  can  not  see  that  it  makes 
very  much  differenct' liow  they  are  raised, 
in  regard  to  their  longevity,  whether  under 
the  intluence  of  natural  swarming  or  other- 
M-ise.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  tell  when  a 
queen  should  be  replaced.  Just  look  through 
the  hive,  and  see  how  much  brood  she  has 
—that  is,  when  honey  and  pollen  are  coming 
briskly.  If  her  colony  is  small,  when  she 
has  had  a  fair  chance,  you  had  better  replace 
her,  no  matter  what  her  age  is;  or  whenever 
you  find  any  (lueen  with  less  brood  than  she 
ought  to  have,  all  the  circumstances  being 
favorable,  better  let  a  good  one  take  her 
place.— Your  idea  in  regard  to  shaking  all 
the  ashes  out  of  the  smoker  is  a  pretty  good 
one,  although  by  shaking  the  dead  embers 
thoroughly,  and  then  puffing  briskly  on  the 
smoker,  you  can  generally  get  out"  most  of 
the  ashes  without  throwing  out  the  contents. 
—Setting  an  tipper  story  temporarilv  on  the 
hive  when  you  want  to  shake  a  swarm  on 
top  of  the  frames  is  a  common  way  of  doing, 
I  believe. 

TWO     QUEENS    IN   A    HIVE,   AND    BOTH    GOOD    ONES. 

Last  February  I  was  looking  over  a  hive  of  Ital- 
ians with  Mr.  J.  M.  Kellough  here,  and  each  of  us 
found  a  queen,  both  laying  in  the  same  hive,  and 
undoubtedly  had  wintered  together.  They  had  so 
unusual  a  quantity  of  brood,  we  made  two  colonies 
of  it.  One  of  them  cast  the  first  swarm,  and  both 
made  the  most  powerful  colonies  early.  One  was 
lost— went  ott-  with  swarm;  the  other  was  super- 
seded. I  have  some  of  the  daughters,  big,  fat,  and 
yellow,  like  the  twin  mothers. 

RUBBER  MATCH-BOX  GUN. 

I  don't  think  Mr.  Root  ever  found  out  the  sfmuse- 
ment  there  is  in  his  hard-rubber  match-boxes  for 
children,  or  he  would  have  printed  it.  Matches  are 
nice  arrows.  Have  the  box  empty,  open  one  end 
clear  up,  the  other  half  way,  so  it  will  stand  as  a 
trigger.  Now  hold  it  with  the  scratehing-place  up; 
put  a  match  in  just  so  it  will  stick  out  toward  you  a 
little,  with  the  torpedo  end  ahead  to  strike  the  tar- 
get, and  fire!  To  prevent  accidents,  and  make  it 
ever  new,  put  box  and  all  the  arrows  in  your  pocket, 
and  not  leave  them  with  the  children.        A.  W.  B. 

San  Marcos,  Tex.,  Aug.  5,  1884. 

Thanks  for  your  fact  communicated,  friend 
B.  Where  there  are  two  queens  in  a  hive, 
we  generally  suppose  that  at  least  one  of 
them  is  poor.— Your  idea  of  the  match-box 
for  a  toy  gun  is  tiptop;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  matches  are  not  just  the  thing  to  shoot 
around  the  house.  IIow  would  a  wire  nail 
do,  shot  head  first? 


A  G()(JD  REPORT    FRO.M   KANSAS. 

As  this  is  my  first  attempt  to  write  to  you,  1  sup- 
pose it  is  not  best  to  say  much,  or  the  readers  might 
say  that  "  another  cabbage-head  busted."  1  have  14 
colonies  in  good  condition,})  light,  three-banded, and 
good  workers;  the  other  five  are  dark,  or  leather- 
colored,  like  the  light.  The  best,  I  intend  to  make  a 
change  with  this  fall,  as  there  is  no  clover  in  this  vi- 
cinity for  bees  to  work  on;  so  after  the  spring  flow- 
ers are  over,  they  are  idle  till  fall.  My  bees  did  well 
the  past  spring,  and  are  getting  ready  for  fall  work. 
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Spanish  needles  and  heart's-ease  are  the  main  plants 
in  the  fall.  1  expect  half  a  ton  from  the  14;  and  if 
the  fall  is  as  good  as  it  was  two  years  ago,  I  shall  get 
double  that.  S.  C.  Frederick. 

Coalvale,  Crawford  Co.,  Kan.,  Aug.  17, 1884. 


HONEY    CANDYING    IN    THE    COMBS,   AND   WHAT   TO 
DO   WITH   IT. 

I  see  in  the  last  number  of  Gleanings  a  report 
from  J.  A.  Dillashaw.  of  Georgia,  of  honey  candy- 
ing in  the  combs.  Now,  I  have  had  the  same  expe- 
rience precisely,  and  1,  too,  noticed  that  the  bees 
gathered  it  from  the  pines,  and  by  close  observation 
I  could  discover  the  little  particles  of  candied  honey 
on  the  beard.  Some  of  this  honey  candied  more  sol- 
id than  the  rest,  so  I  managed  to  extract  about  500 
lbs. ;  the  most  of  it  was  so  solid  that  I  could  do  noth- 
ing with  it  that  way.  I  was  considerably  perplexed, 
as  the  combs  were  useless,  for  1  could  not  sell  the 
honey  for  any  thing  worth  speaking  of.  I  thought 
of  feeding,  but  was  afraid  of  the  results  that  might 
follow  from  wintering  bees  on  honey-dew,  as  the 
honey  I  had  taken  was  of  bad  quality,  being  very 
dark  and  of  bad  taste.  As  the  combs  would  be  of 
no  service  unless  I  could  utilize  the  honey,  and,  hav- 
ing no  alternative  but  to  make  the  bees  take  it  out, 
I  concluded  to  winter  them  on  this  candied  honey. 
I  wintered  a  good  many  on  this  honey  exclusively. 
1  do  not  know  the  exact  number,  but  probably  fifty 
hives.  This  honey  was  gathered  last  August,  and 
put  into  the  hive  in  September.  My  bees  came 
through  the  winter  in  apparently  as  good  order  as 
usual,  except  that  I  lost  more  queens  than  I  ever 
didlaefore  during  the  winter. 

HOLLY   as   a   HONEY-PLANT. 

Some  coiTCspondent  has  spoken  of  holly  as  being 
a  honey-producer  in  his  locality.  With  us  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  producers,  as  are  also  the  persim- 
mon, poplar,  and  locust.  This  is  a  very  good  coun- 
try for  bees,  in  some  localities.  Some  of  my  hives 
havcmade  as  much  as  300  lbs.  of  extracted  honey 
apiece,  in  a  season.  That  is  not  as  much  as  is  made 
in  some  localities,  but  it  is  considei-ed  a  good  yield 
here.  C.  E.  Friend,  68. 

Chester,  Chesterfield  Co.,  Va„  Aug.  9, 1884. 

Friend  F.,  1  am  glad  to  know  that  this 
honey  tliat  solidilies  is  safe  for  winter. 
Wliere  an  increase  of  stocks  is  desired,  I 
liave  always  recommended  it  for  use  in  rear- 
ing brood— that  is,  we  can  work  it  into  bees 
where  bees  are  wanted. 


the  giant  white -spiral  mignonnette  .\s  \ 
honey-plant;  a  good  report  fro.m  it. 
I  inclose  you  a  sprig  of  a  new  giant  white-spiral 
mignonnette.  It  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  and 
branches  out  all  ai-ound,  until  a  single  plant  will 
cover  quite  a  large  space,  not  unfrequently  4  square 
feet  of  ground,  or  a  piece  3  feet  square.  It  is  the 
best  honey-producing  plant  I  know  of ;  and  although 
1  have  but  a  few  plants,  it  is  continually  covered 
with  bees.  By  the  way  they  work  on  mine,  I  should 
think  an  acre  of  it  would  be  almost  if  not  quite  in- 
exhaustible in  its  hone.v-supply.  I  send  you  a  de- 
scription of  it,  all  of  which  is  not  true,  as  it  is  far 
from  being  even  as  sweet  scented  as  the  common; 
and  the  flowei-s,  although  vei-y  pretty,  are  not  as 
striking  as  it  is  made  out  to  be;  but  an  acre  sown 
with  it  would  look  really  beautiful:  and  for  honey, 
I  believe  it  has  no  equal.  I  think  I  shall  have  seed 
enough  to  sow  an  acre,  and  would  dispose  of  it  on 
very    reasonable    terms.    1  am    a  great  lover  of 


flowers,  and  raise  large  quantities  of  them;  have 
about  50  different  varieties  of  roses.  I  am  never 
without  their  beautiful  blossoms. 

G.  C.  Watson. 
Stoughton,  Wis.,  Aug.  1.5,  1884. 

Friend  W.,  we  tried  giant  mignonnette 
several  years  ago,  as  a  honey-plant.  It 
seemed  to  give  a  good  deal  of  employment 
to  the  bees,  just  as  yonrs  has,-  but,  like  you, 
we  could  not  discover  that  it  was  odoriferous 
at  all,  and  I  think  the  seed  catalogues  give  it 
altogether  too  much  of  a  recommend.  How- 
ever, your  white  spiral  is  a  little  ahead  of 
wiiat  "we  had.  It  seems  to  be  different,  judg- 
ing from  the  specimen  yon  send.  Now,  very 
likely  you  won't  want  to  raise  an  acre  just 
yet,  and  therefore  I  would  suggest  that  you 
send  seeds  to  our  readers  at  five  cents  a 
package,  and  you  can  put  in  any  amount 
you  think  proper  for  that  sum.  A  common 
package  will  not  prol)ably  weigh  more  than 
an  ounce,  and  so  you  will  not  have  more 
than  a  cent  postage  to  pay.  Now,  if  you  get 
swamped  with  orders,  just  set  the  women 
folks  at  work  making  "little  envelopes  for 
you,  and  then  i)ick  out  someone  among  them 
who  is  a  good  wiiter.  to  address  them  plain- 
ly. After  the  friends  have  tried  it.  they  can 
decide  whether  they  want  to  plant  more 
largely  of  it  or  nqt^^ 

MORE    ABOUT    THE     MANNA  GRASS;   IS    THE   HONEY 
REALLY  A  NATURAL  SECRETION V 

You  asked  in  the  last  journal  if  there  was  a  sign 
of  insects'  work  to  be  found  upon  the  manna  grass 
which  exuded  the  sugar.  In  reply,  I  would  say  that 
at  the  time  I  sent  you  the  specimen,  I  could  find  no 
traces  of  insects;  but  upon  further  examination 
last  week  I  discovered  in  the  white  bud  from  which 
the  flow  came,  a  very  small  white  worm,  which  I 
think  is  the  cause  of  the  honey-dew  in  this  case.  I 
will  send  you  a  stalk  of  both  kinds. 

Frank  T).  Culver. 

Quincy,  Mich.,  Aug.  11.  1884. 

Friend  C,  I  hate  to  give  up  but  that  this 
manna-grass  honey  is  not  a  healthy  secretion 
of  the  plant  itself.'but  perhaps  we  shall  have 
to.  I  will  mail  tlie  sample  to  Prof.  Cook, 
and  we  will  await  his  reply. 


SOME   QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE   KIND   Ol'   SOU,    NEED- 
ED  FOR  DIFFERENT   HONEY-PLANTS. 

Is  marsh  land  good  for  any  honey-plant  r  What 
honey-plants  will  do  best  on  a  .stony  hillside^  The 
Simpson  plant  does  well  hei-e.  I  could  grow  rich  if 
I  could  sell  them  at  one  cent  each,  but  have  to  fight 
them  out,  as  they  come  up  everywhere  so.  White 
clover  does  not  yield  much  honey  this  year.  We 
have  no  basswood.  How  many  acres  of  buckwheat 
are  needed  for  fifty  eoloniesV  L.  W. 

Delavan,  Wal.  Co.,  Wis.,  July  ;51,  1884. 

Marsh  land  well  underdrained.  1  should 
think,  would  be  good  for  almost  any  kind  of 
honev-phnit.  For  a  stony  hillside,  there  is 
nothing  c(iual  to  sweet  clover:  in  fact,  it 
seems  to  tlirive  best  on  the  hardest  and  most 
uninviting  soil.— It  is  a  hard  matter  to  de- 
cide how  many  acres  of  buckwheat  are  need- 
ed to  keep  tifty  colonies  of  bees  busy.  J  have 
generall>  cstii'nated  it  ;(t  about  one  acre  for 
each  ten  colonics,  and  this  would  keep  them 
busN  onlv  dniing  the  fore  part  of  the  day. 
If  the  Simpson  honey-plant  is  so  plentiful, 
whv  not  give  it  a  little  encouragement';:' 
It  keeps  l)ees  busy  all  day  long. 
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HONEY    FKOM    THE    SUMAC. 

I  send  you  a  sample  of  some  sumac  honey.  I  see 
in  Gleanings  almost  every  kind  of  plant  and  bush 
spoken  about,  but  the  sumac  bush.  It  is  a  great 
bush  to  yield  honey.  It  blosoms  by  the  middle  of 
June,  and  lasts  about  three  weeks.  There  is  quite 
a  lot  of  it  in  this  locality,  and  I  want  to  know  what 
you  think  of  it.  J.  B.  Pine. 

Bartramville,  Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio,  Aug-.  .5,  I8^'4. 

This  lioney  lias  a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor 
of  its  owujiut  it  is  not  at  all  unpleasant.  I 
should  say  it  ought  to  rank  fairly  by  the  side 
of  clover  and  basswood. 


insects  increase  the  amount  that  exudes,  the 
same  way  that  inserts  or  small  l)irds  often 
set  the  sap  of  a  mai>]e-tre('  to  flowing.  I  do 
not  think  that  anyixxly  has  ever  told  us  what 
the  quality  of  the  honey  is. 


AVILL  BLACK   BEES  WOKK   ON    HED   CLOVEK? 

July  15th  I  went  out  to  the  clovei- field,  and  I  heard 
bees  roaring  so  that  I  supposed  there  was  a  swarm 
going-over;  but  on  looking!  couldn't  see  a  sign  of 
any;  but  the  roaring-  kept  on;  and  on  looking  at 
the  red  clover  I  saw  it  was  covered  with  black  bees. 
They  would  go  into  the  blossoms  nearly  out  of 
sight.  There  was  no  white  clover,  for  the  dry 
weather  had  killed  it  all.  My  bees  come  in  now 
with  loads  of  buckwheat  hohey,  so  that  they  tumble 
on  their  backs  and  turn  over  and  pant,  and  then  go 
in  on  foot.  I  didn't  get  much  white-clover  honey, 
for  it  was  so  dry.  Now,  "old  feller,"  look  out  for 
the  waste-basket.  A.  B.  Athekton. 

Terrytown,  Pa.,  Aug.  9,  1884. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  waste-basket, 
friend  A.,  when  you  give  us  facts  like  the 
above,  and  tell  us  about  the  bees  coming 
home  so  heavily  laden  that  they  tumble  over 
on  their  backs,  and  then  have  to  turn  over 
and  go  in  on  foot^ 

A  GOOD  REPORT  FROM  THE  HOI.Y-LANDS;  LOTS  OP 
HONEY,  BUT  CROSS  TO  HANDLE. 

The  season  here  has  been  only  fair,  some  getting 
a  tine  lot  of  honey,  while  others  get  scarcely  any. 
There  has  been  hardly  any  increase.  I  have  taken 
over  3000  lbs.  (mostly  extracted),  from  40  so  far, 
with  a  prospect  of  a  good  yield  from  buckwheat  yet. 
I  have  one  swarm  of  Holy-Lands;  they  have  gath- 
ered more  than  any  other  (over  300  lbs.);  a  good 
share  of  it  from  red  clover  —  the  finest  honey  I  ever 
saw.  I  should  replace  my  Italians  with  them,  only 
they  are  so  awful  cross;  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
brush  the  boos  off  the  combs  when  I  wishtoe.vtract. 

As  I  have  had  hardly  any  swarms,  most  of  my 
queens  are  one  and  two  years  old.  Would  you  ad- 
vise replacing  them  with  young  ones,  raised  or  pur- 
chased now':"  Those  brushes  I  got  of  you  for  brush- 
ing bees  off  combs  are  just  the  thing. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  Aug.  10, 1884.  H.  Bahber. 


MONEY    FKOM   THE  OAK;   IS     IT    A   NATURAL  SECRE- 
TION'/ 

Seeing  a  letter  from  S.  B.  Holden,  Joplin,  Mo.,  and 
your  comments  in  Gle.\nings,  page  fai,  I  went  to 
the  oaks  and  procured  acorns  and  small  balls  as 
you  see  inclosed,  where  it  appears  that  an  Insect  of 
some  kind  has  destroyed  the  acorn.  You  will  also 
see  what  the  acorn  has  in  one  side,  likely  some  in- 
sect. The  bees  were  working  at  both.  The  imfunil 
secretion  on  acorns  may  be  scarce. 

Clarksburg,  Mo.,  Aug.  8, 1884.  J.  W.  Clark. 

Thank  you,  friend  C.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  oak  often  secretes  a  saccharine 
matter  natiu-ally,  for  the  quantity  the  bees 
sometimes  get  from  it  is  quite  considerable. 
It  may  be  true,  also,  tliat  the  punctures  of 


honey  to    BE    NAMED. 

I  seud  to  you  to-day  a  specimen  of  honey  in  a 
small  vial,  and  wish  you  would  give  your  opinion  as 
to  what  kind  of  blossom  it  was  extracted  from,  as  in 
this  place  thei-e  is  a  diversity  of  opinion,  in  which  I 
very  much  disagree,  as  no  such  flavored  honey  has 
ever  been  on  my  plate  before.    Please  get  the  opin- 
ion   of    other    bee  -  keepers,    and    forward    same, 
and  very  greatly  oblige  me.    In  this  locality  there 
has    been    the    greatest    flow    of    honey    I    ever 
knew.    In    some    apiaries,    not    a   single    natural 
swarm,  while  others  have  swarmed  too  much;  mine 
;  have  twice  doubled,  and  the  hives  almost  a  solid 
mass.    I  have  not  extracted  much,  because  I  would 
}  get  the  stuff  I  sent  you  mixed  with  the  better  kind, 
I  and  spoil  the  sale  of  the  whole.      O.  E.  Wolcott. 
Vernon,  Mich.,  Aug.  28, 1884. 

Friend  W.,  there  is  no  need  of  my  getting 
!  other  bee-keepers  to  taste.    Any  one  who 
]  has  once  got  tlie  twang  would  at  once  pro- 
nounce it  aphis  honey,  just  such  as  we  have 
been  talking  a])out  for  months  past.    It  did 
!  not  come  from  any  blossom  at  all,  and  your 
greatest  an.xiety  ought  to  be  to  keep  this 
aphis  honey  from  spoiling  the  good  honey 
from  other  sources,  and  spoiling  your  repu- 
tation as  a  bee-keeper  or  honey-producer. 

I  A   REMEDY   FOR  FELONS. 

I      To  my  brother  and  sister   bee-keepers    who   may 

j  suffer  from  the  terrible  scourge,  felons,  I  would  like 

to  send  a  painless  remedy,  that  will  effect  a  perfect 

!  cure  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 

j  prove  within  the  last  three  days.    A  lady  came  here 

who  had  been  suffering  over  two  weeks  with  felon 

on  the  end  of  middle  finger.    I  saturated  a  bit  of 

grated  wild  turnip,  the  size  of  a  bean,  with  spirits  of 

turpentine,  and  applied  to  the  affected  part.    It  re- 

j  lieved  the  pain  at  once.    In  twelve  liours  there  was  a 

hole  to  the  bone,  and  felon  destroyed.    I  removed 

the  turnip,  and  dressed  with  a  healing  salve,  and  the 

finger  is  well. 

Having  myself  nearly  lost  a  finger  with  felon,  I 
appreciate  the  remedy,  and  would  like  to  benefit 
others.  Though  not  "  bee  talk,"  the  above  may  in- 
terest bee-keepers. 

Our  bees  are  not  doing  much  this  summer.  We 
began  with  16  colonies,  increased  by  natural  swarm- 
ing to  27,  but  have  taken  only  340  lbs.  salable  comb 
honey  honey  to  date.  The  cold  weather  of  fli-st  of 
July  seemed  to  cut  short  clover  honey,  and  bass- 
wood  "was  not."  Bees  are  now  working  on  buck- 
wheat and  fall  flowers;  within  the  past  two  weeks 
they  have  been  swarming  again,  which  we  hope  in- 
dicates an  abundant  fall  harvest. 

Mrs.  Myua  L.  Parsons. 
Linwood,  Mich.,  Aug.  26,  1884. 

Thank  you,  my  friend,  for  your  remedy. 
'  But  will  it  not  be  a  pretty  diflicult  matter 
for  a  good  many  of  us  to  get  a  wild  turnii)  ? 
j  Again,  is  it  the  wild  turnip  or  the  turpen- 
1  tine  that  effects  a  cure  ?    1  can  liardly  think 
that  both  are  necessary,  for  I  can  liardly  con- 
ceive how  anybody  should   discover  by  acci- 
I  dent  such  a  combination  as  this.     If  we  were 
I  going  to  hunt  up  a  remedy  for  felons  for  ex- 
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periment,  and  as  the  above  case  conld  not  be 
guided  (or,  at  least,  not  very  much)  by  the 
known  property  of  these  articles,  it  would 
take  a  vast  deal  of  exiierinienting  to  lind  even 
one  that  is  an  antidote  for  the  disease.  Then 
to  tind  out  a  conibiuation  of  two  of  these, 
needs  vastly  more  experimenting,  and  these 
two  remedies  seem  to  bear  so  little  relation 
to  each  other  that  I  can  not  see  how  it  ever 
came  to  be  found  out.  Now,  is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  turpentine  alone  would  have  done 
the  work  just  as  well  y  You  see,  I  am  a  lit- 
tle incredulous  in  regard  to  the  virtues  of 
medicines  made  up  of  such  combinations.  I 
have  seen  a  very  strong  solution  of  potash 
give  relief  in  the  way  you  mention.  This 
strong  potash  may  be  readily  obtained  any 
time  by  dropping  saleratus  into  vinegar,  us- 
ing the  preparation  as  hot  as  the  flesh  will 
bear  it.  A  quick,  painless  remedy  for  a  fel- 
on is  indeed  a  great  boon  to  suffering  hu- 
manity.   

A  HONEY-FOG  INSTEAD   OP  A   HONEY-DEW. 

Having  seen  so  much  in  Gleanings  about  honey- 
dew,  and  its  being  caused  by  insects  on  the  leaves, 
etc.,  on  the  night  of  the  35th  of  Aug.,  1884,  we  had  a 
very  heavy  fog;  and  after  it  cleai-ed  away  the  bees 
were  seen  gathering  the  honey-dew  off  from  trees, 
grass,  and  also  from  pine  boards  that  lay  out  and 
had  been  planed  smooth.  They  were  apparently 
crazy  after  it.  A.  W.  Spracklen. 

Cowden,  111.,  Aug.  26, 18S4. 

Friend  S.,  the  fog  you  mention  moistened 
the  honey  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  as  I  have 
described  in  another  column,  and  this  set 
the  bees  at  work.  The  honey-dew  you  speak 
of  on  the  grass  and  leaves  dripped  from  the 
trees.  The  planed  lioard  you  sjx'ak  of  must 
be  in  some  place  where  it  dripiJcd  from  the 
trees,  or  spattered  on  it,  1  tliink.  By  going 
out  entirely  away  from  the  trees  or  other 
obstacles,  and  catching  the  fog  on  a  clean 
plate,  I  think  you  could  satisfy  yourself  that 
the  fog  itself  was  not  sweet.  However,  if 
it  is  really  a  fact  that  we  do  have  honey-fogs, 
we  should  be  quite  glad  to  know  it. 


ZINC  honey-boards  (see  p.  531.) 
The  zinc  perforated  honey-board  that  I  reported  in 
your  last  issue  as  a  success,  arc  the  ones  represent- 
ed by  the  perforated  cut  on  page  23  of  your  illus- 
trated catalogue,  Feb.  1, 1883.  You  will  know  wheth- 
er it  contains  the  large  or  small  perforations. 
A  queen  stings  a  drone. 

1  intended  to  put  some  drones  in  an  introducing- 
cage  with  an  unfertilized  queen,  and  introduce 
them  all  together.  The  queen  bounced  the  first 
drone  that  went  in,  and  stung  it.  It  soon  died.  I 
did  not  put  any  more  in  the  cage  with  her. 
tinning  enameled  cloth. 

If  our  enameled  cloth,  used  over  the  frames,  were 
tinned  on  the  sides  instead  of  the  ends,  I  could  use 
them  to  better  advantage.  It  would  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  the  cloth  off  every  time  a  frame  is 
examined.  With  the  side-tinned  cloth,  we  could 
roll  them  back  as  far  as  needed,  and  leave  the  re- 
maining frames  undisturbed.  How  about  that,  my 
friend?  W.  E.  H.  Searcy. 

Griffln,  Ga.,  Aug.  6, 188i. 

This  perforated  zinc  mentioned  is  the 
Jones.— -I  believe  that  queens  will  at  times 


sting  workers,  drones,  or  even  the  hand  that 
holds  them  ;  but  all  these  cases  are  excep- 
tions and  not  the  rule.— We  used  to  make  en- 
ameled slieets  with  tin  bars  on  the  sides  in- 
stead of  on  the  ends;  but  the  objection  (and, 
in  fact,  the  objection  to  removing  any  mat 
by  peeling  it  up  at  the  side  instead  of  the 
end)  is,  that  you  move  the  frames  all  out 
of  place  as  you  draw  it  up  ;  whereas  if  you 
peel  it  up  lengthwise  of  tlie  frames,  none  are 
disturbed.  Of  course,  this  is  a  great  objec- 
tion where  metal-cornered  frames  are  used ; 
but  any  sovt  of  a  frame,  when  the  hive  is 
new,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  misplaced  if  the 
mat  is  pulled  up  tirst  at  the  side. 


poison  oak,  again. 

I  hereby  give  a  short  description  of  the  poison  oak, 
mentioned  in  August  Gleanings,  1884,  p.  528.  The 
plant  referred  to  is  a  vine  and  not  a  tree.  It  is 
known  here,  and  understood,  generally  speaking, 
as  poison  oak.  It  grows  sparingly  on  uplands  and 
hillsides,  but  abundantly  in  creek  bottoms  and  low 
lands,  and  often  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  trees ; 
flowers  about  three  months  in  the  year;  the  flowers 
are  small,  and  greenish  in  color.  When  the  flowers 
disappear,  a  small  greenish  beny  appears;  and 
when  grown  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  buck-shot,  and 
they  get  black  when  ripe;  and  when  the  vine  is 
handled  by  persons  unacquainted  with  it,  or  care- 
lessly, it  often  produces  swelling  of  the  flesh.  Its 
poisonous  effects  are  not  A^ery  dangerous.  It  yields 
both  pollen  and  honey.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  honey  it  produces.  The 
bees  sometimes  visit  it  in  groat  numbers.  I  have 
never  got  any  poison  honey  from  my  hives. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  poison-oak  vine. 
This  which  grows  here  is  only  a  common  variety, 
and  is  much  milder  in  its  poisonous  eftects  than  the 
general  poison-oak  vine.  G.  W.  Beard. 

Milano,  Texas,  Aug.  9, 1884. 


FERTILIZATION     OF     QUEEN  -  CELLS. 

B.   F.   lee's    discovery    BIDS    FAIR    TO    BECOME    A 
B'lXED   FACT,  AFTER   ALL. 

W^  S  you  may  suppose,  we  waited  anxiously 
^It!,    for  reports  after  having  published  the 

jN?  process  in  question.  But  until  this 
-»^  ^  week,  every  who  one  reported ,  reported 
a  failure.  "Yesterday  I  was  very  agi-ee- 
ably  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Calvert,  who  has 
charge  of  a  piirt  of  our  apiaries,  say  that  one 
of  our  visitors  reported  having  succeeded. 
To  have  the  matter  more  direct,  I  have  ask- 
ed him  to  make  a  statement  of  tlie  facts 
communicated  to  him,  Avhich  tlie  friends 
will  lind  below: 

FEHTILIZATION  OF  QUEEN-CELLS. 

A  few  days  ago  J.  C.  Phillips,  from  West  Chester, 
Butler  Co.,  O.,  was  up  to  see  two  of  his  boys  who  ai-e 
working  in  the  "Home  of  the  Honey-Bccs."  While 
I  was  showing  him  through  the  apiarj-  he  spoke  of 
"  doctoring  "  some  queen-cells.  My  mind  went  back 
to  B.  F.  Leo's  article  in  May  Gleanings,  p.  2%,  which 
I  had  disregarded  as  absurd,  and  I  began  to  question 
him.  To  my  surprise  he  had  actually  followed  out 
the  directions  of  B.  F.  Lee,  and  has  three  queens 
which  laid  eggs  inside  of  3  days  from  the  time  they 
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hatched,  and  continue  to  be  good.  I  asked  him  to 
tell  me  just  how  he  did  it,  and  this  is  substantially 
what  he  said: 

"  I  took  ten  cells  that  had  just  been  capped  ovei-, 
and  opened  a  small  hole  at  the  base  of  the  cell. 
Then  with  the  aid  of  a  straw  that  was  ground  fine, 
like  a  brush,  I  poked  into  a  largo  drone  larva  just 
before  it  was  capped  over,  and  squeezed  the  liquid 
from  the  end  of  the  straw  with  thumb  and  finger, 
dropping  it  into  the  hole  made  in  the  queen-cell. 
After  dropping  in  two  or  three  drops  I  then  closed 
up  the  opening,  sealing  it  over  nicely.  I  fixed 
ten  cells  in  this  way.  Four  of  these  cells  were  built 
in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not  cut  them  from  the 
comb  without  injuring  them.  The  other  si.x  T  cut 
out  and  put  into  a  wire  cage  between  the  frames, 
but  these  never  hatched.  The  four  hatched  all  right, 
and  were  placed  in  queenless  swarms.  Three  of 
these  laid  eggs  inside  of  two  days,  while  the  fourth 
did  not  lay  for  10  or  12  days  from  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing." 

Now,  friends,  this  is  the  statement  of  a  man  whom 

I  know  to  be  reliable ;  but  that  I  may  bo  satisfied 

that  It  can  be  done,  I  have  started  to  experiment 

myself,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  report  in  next  issue. 

J.  T.  Calvert,  Apiarist. 

Medina,  O.,  Aug.  38, 1884. 

It  seems  to  me  from  the  above,  that  all  we 
need  to  learn  is  just  how  the  thing  is  man- 
aged, and  success  will  be  almost  certain.  I 
should  have  no  faith  in  caginy  queen-cells, 
for  this  is  an  old  and  abandoned  idea;  better 
cut  them  out  and  introduce  them  into  the 
colony  as  usual,  or  have  them  hatched  in  the 
lamp  or  other  nurseries.  Since  the  above 
was  communicated,  the  following  is  at  liand 
from  our  friend  J.  M.  Price,  with  whom  I 
have  been  acquainted  for  many  years  past, 
and  can  vouch  for  his  reliability: 

Has  anybody  claimed  to  have  succeeded  by  the 
process  of  artificial  fertilization  in  the  cell,  de- 
scribed in  the  May  No.  of  Gleanings?  Out  of 
about  20  cells  tried,  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  a 
queen  that  laid  inside  of  24  hours.  The  other  cells 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  bees.  Some  would  keep 
their  ceils  to  within  a  few  hours  of  hatching,  then 
destroy  them.  J.  M.  Pkice. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Aug.  18, 1884. 


NOTES  FHOM  CALIFOKNIA  APIARIES. 

SOME   MORE   "  STUNNING  "   FIGURES. 

fRIEND  ROOT:— California,  with  all  her  varied 
conditions,  presents  a  correspondingly  varied 
honey  report.  The  season  began  with  all  in- 
dications favoring  an  enormous  honey-flow. 
The  rainfall  was  unusually  heavy  all  over  the 
State.  In  the  central  counties,  and  among  the  more 
inland  portions  of  those  to  the  southward,  the  yield 
was  plentiful  throughout  the  season.  Along  the 
coast,  however,  in  the  southern  counties,  proti'act- 
ed  fogs  through  May  and  June  pi-cveuted  the  frui- 
tion of  the  hopes  to  which  the  rain-record  had  given 
rise;  but,  after  the  first  part  of  July,  matters  even 
there  took  a  much  better  turn. 

From  the  interior  of  Ventura  County,  Mr.  Moflitt 
had  reported  40  tons  of  extracted  honey  from  400 
colonies  by  the  last  of  June,  and  friend  Wilkin  had 
at  about  the  same  time  taken  as  much  from  his 
Sespe  apiary  as  he  had  taken  last  yeai-;  while  his 


Matilija  and  Cosy-Dell  apiaries,  nearer  the  sea,  had 
fallen  considerably  short. 

Last  year,  by  the  last  of  June  the  honey-season 
had  closed.  This  year  it  was  seemingly  at  its  best. 
I  have  no  complete  returns  from  any  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  expect  them. 

BEE-BRUSHES. 

The  requisites  of  a  good  bee-brush  do  not  need  to 
be  described.  The  one  which  you  have  lately  ott'er- 
ed  for  sale  conies  up  to  the  standard  as  well  as  any 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  brush,  however,  I  consider  a 
little  too  short.  If  it  were  one-half  longer,  it  would 
be  more  convenient.  One  requisite  for  convenience 
it  does  not  supply.  Even  with  metal  corners  and 
tin  rabbets,  combs  are  liable  to  separate  with  difii- 
culty  because  of  being  bridged  together.  Many  bee- 
keepers have  neither;  and  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  top-bars  are  gummed  tightly  to  the  hives.  A 
lever  not  only  starts  the  frames  with  greater  ease, 
but,  on  mechanical  principles,  with  far  less  jar;  yet, 
the  fewer  implements  one  has  in  hand,  the  better. 
But,  the  brush  you  sell  bends  too  easily  to  pry.  I 
inserted  a  little  rod  of  iron  in  one  of  them,  and  I 
found  it  to  be  a  decided  improvement.  Mr.  Wilkin 
suggests  that  they  be  made  with  brushes  at  both 
edges,  thereby  securing  economy  of  time  in  wash- 
ing.   No  patents  to  be  applied  foi-. 

WHITE-SAGE  BLOSSOMS. 

The  qualities,  merits,  and  general  appearance  of 
white  sage  have  been  already  discussed  in  your 
journal;  still,  one  peculiarity  of  the  flowers  I  have 
never  seen  mentioned.  If  you  examine  a  sage- 
flower  freshly  picked,  you  will  wonder  how  a  bee 
can  get  into  the  nectar-tube  and  obtain  honey.  The 
corolla,  like  those  of  all  other  mints,  is  two-lipped. 
But,  unlike  all  others,  the  lower  lip  bends  upward 
till  it  completely  closes  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and 
it  is  so  fashioned  that  it  is  like  a  spring.  In  this 
way  the  entrance  to  the  tube  is  completely  closed, 
and,  even  with  the  flower  in  hand,  the  entrance  is 
not  apparent.  When  a  bee  alights  on  the  lower  lid, 
her  weight  overcomes  its  spring-like  resistance,  and 
she  enjoys  a  little  free  ride,  as  in  the  downward 
movement  at "  see-saw." 

The  way  into  the  tube  is  thus  opened,  and  the  nec- 
tar-drops, whose  flavor  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in 
the  world,  ai-e  within  easy  reach  of  the  gatherer. 
As  soon  as  the  insect  flies  away,  the  lower  lip 
springs  back  and  again  closes  the  tube.  How  flow- 
ers having  such  divergent  stamens  and  pistils  as 
these  have,  can  either  fertilize  themselves,  or  be 
cross  fertilized  by  insects,  is  a  problem  that  I  have 
not  satisfactorily  solved,  and  yet  the  ovary  always 
ripens  its  seeds.  The  bee  almost  invariably  alights 
square  in  front  on  the  lower  lid,  and  she  is  thus  be- 
tween the  two  stamens,  like  a  man  between  the 
horns  of  a  wild  California  steer.  Exceptionally, 
however,  she  alights  on  the  side  of  the  flower  back 
of  the  stamens,  forcing  the  lip  down  by  strength  in- 
stead of  weight.  But  in  neither  case  have  I  ever 
seen  a  bee  touch,  however  slightly,  either  the  stig- 
ma or  the  anthers. 

FORCING   SWARMS. 

To  several  colonics  that  had  just  begun  queen- 
cells,  preparatory  to  swarming,  I  gave,  by  way  of 
experiment,  cells  fi-om  which  queens  were  to  hatch 
within  36  hours.  One  colony  gnawed  down  the  cell 
thus  given  it;  the  others  allowed  theirs  to  hatch,  and 
the  old  queens  departed  with  swarms,  leaving  the 
virgins  in  their  places.  An  extreme  example  of  the 
time  that  weather  will  delay  a  swarm  from  leaving. 
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occun-ed  during  a  very  fog-g-y  period  when  a  virgin 
(jueen  hatcheJ  out  in  a  liive  from  which  the  fli-st 
swarm  with  the  old  queen  had  issued  the  day  before. 

FOUNDATION  IN   SUPERS. 

Tt  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  Willjiu  (and  his  1200  to 
]r»00  colonies  give  him  ample  scope  for  observation), 
that  combs  of  fdn.  pulled  out  in  the  supers  are  moi-e 
liable  to  be  croolced  than  if  pulled  out  in  the  brood- 
chamber.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  height 
of  the  honey-yield.  The  fresh  and  tender  combs  are 
then  quiclsly  filled  with  honey,  which  weights  them 
down  and  stretches  them.  The  spaces  between  the 
fdn.  and  the  bottom-bars  are  filled  with  equally  ten- 
der natural  comb,  and  the  bottom-bars  thus  become 
supports.  Stretched  downward  from  above,  and 
supported  beneath,  the  combs  bulge  between  the 
middle  and  the  bottom,  presenting  one  surface  hol- 
low and  the  other  convex,  in  an  often  unsightljand 
inconvenient  degree.  In  the  brood-chamber  they 
are  more  apt  to  be  filled  with  brood,  and  less  liable 
to  be  built  to  the  bottom-bars  at  once. 

GRADING  HONKY. 

It  seems  to  me  that  honey  should  be  classified  in 
three  grades,  to  be  lettered  as  are  the  correspond- 
ing grades  of  sugar,  that  the  standard  of  color  and 
quality  of  each  grade  should  be  maintained  invaria- 
ble, and  that  all  cans,  barrels,  etc.,  should  be  marli- 
ed  (or,  rather,  lettered)  accordingly.  The  more  like 
a  staple  our  product  is  rated,  the  more  systematic- 
ally we  look  to  its  marketing,  the  more  rigidly  accu- 
rate we  are  in  our  representations  and  markings, 
the  quicker  and  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  sales. 

EXTRACTORS. 

I  infer  from  your  criticism  of  the  Stanley  extract- 
or, that  you  are  inclined  to  be  conservative  in  that 
direction.  California  bee-keepei-s  are,  in  this  re- 
spect, perhaps  a  little  ahead  of  their  eastern  friends. 
An  extractor  whose  comb-baskets  would  not  re- 
verse could  hardly  be  given  away  to  any  extensive 
apiarist  in  Ventura  County.  Extractors  of  less  than 
four  frames  are  seldom  seen,  while  six  and  even 
eight  frame  extractors  are  very  common.  The 
hinging  of  a  comb-basket  on  a  strong  rod  does  not 
in  any  way  weaken  it.  I  am  confident,  after  seeing 
them  used  practically,  that  the  only  disadvantage 
attending  a  manj'  -  framed  extractor  is  the  longer 
time  required  in  starting  up  and  stopping.  I  am 
equally  confident  that  this  is  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  advantage  of  not  having  to  start  up 
and  stop  so  often,  and  of  being  able  to  put  all  the 
frames  from  a  super  in  at  once.  From  an  examina- 
tion of  the  engra%ing  in  Gleanings,  I  am  inclined 
to  pronounce  the  Stanley  extractor  a  practical  and 
desirable  machine. 

I  had  nearly  omitted  to  say,  that  bees  here  at 
home,  and  in  Monterey  County,  are  generally  doing 
as  well  this  season  as  those  in  any  other  part  of  the 
State.  A.  Norton. 

Gonzalez,  Cal.,  Aug.  18, 1884. 

p-iiend  X.,  Mr.  Davis,  who  invented  the 
brush  you  mention,  sent  us  some  with  fibers 
on  both  sides.  We  did  not  figure  and  offer 
them  for  sale,  because  the  department  of  im- 
plements for  bee  culture  is  getting  to  be  so 
voluminous  that  it  begins  to  frighten  us. 
Where  will  it  ever  end  V  If  thought  desira- 
ble, however,  we  can  have  brushes  made  with 
fibers  on  both  sides.  The  expense  ought  to 
be  little  if  any  more  than  if  made  in  the 
usual  M'ay,  because  the  fibers  go  right  through 
the  wires.    In  regard  to  using  the  brush  for 


prying  the  frames  loose,  it  seems  to  me  I 
should  have  a  different  implement  for  that 
purpose.— Your  description  of  tlie  way  bees 
get  sage  lioney  is  <iuite  inteiesting.  aiid  one 
who  studies  l>ees  and  tiowers  will  tiiid  tliat 
the  bees  resort  to  a  great  variety  of  ingenious 
and  oftentimes  funnj'  exi)ed"ients  for  ob- 
tauiing  the  coveted  nectar.— \A'e  avoid  the 
trouble  you  mention  in  putting  fdn.  in  the 
upper  story,  by  using  nothing  but  wired 
frames.— It  is  desirable,  no  doubt,  that  hon- 
ey be  graded,  as  you  recommend.— Thanks 
for  your  ideas  in  regard  to  lai-ger  extractors; 
probably  you  are  right  about  it— at  least,  we 
have  one  or  two  reports  wliicli  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  an  extractor,  to  hold  four  combs, 
or  even  more,  is  desirable.  You  will  notice 
tliat  we  regularly  furnish  four-coml)  extract- 
ors. descril)ed  in'our  price  list.  I  think  tliere 
will  !)('  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  having  extractors  so  made  as 
to  reverse  "the  combs. 


PERTAINING  TO  DEE  CULTURE. 


We  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of  our  friends  in  conducting 
this  department,  and  would  consider  it  a  tavor  to  have  them 
send  us  all  circulars  that  have  a  deceptive  appearance.  The 
greatest  care  will  be  at  all  times  maintained  to  prevent  injus- 
tice being  done  any  on<". 


§IN(;E  our  remarks  on  page  ol4,  under 
the  head  of  Humbugs  and  Swindles,  a 
friend  has  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  put  in  a  coniineiidatory 
notice  of  the  Golden  bee-hive  on  page 
128,  March  No.,  1883.  Our  friends  who  have 
Gleanings  on  file  can  turn  back  and  see  to 
what  subterfuges  the  Golden  bee-hive  folks 
will  resort.  It  is  true,  that  on  that  page 
over  a  ton  of  honey  is  reported  to  have  been 
received  in  eight  days  from  eighty  colonies  ; 
but  the  Avriter  distinctly  states  afterward, 
that  what  he  calls  the  Golden  hive  had  the 
features  entirely  dropped  on  which  the  pat- 
ent was  granted.  These  patent  -  right  swin- 
dlers have  put  in  tlie  last  part  of  the  letter, 
and  my  remarks  with  it,  and  now  exhibit  it 
as  a  testimonial  for  the  Golden  bee-hive.  It 
seems  to  me  anybody  would  be  very  short- 
sighted who  would  accept  a  testimonial  in 
that  shape,  without  reading  the  whole  of  the 
article,  or  taking  the  article  in  a  mutilated 
state.  The  title  itself  ought  to  be  a  warning, 
for  it  is  headed,  •'  The  Golden  Bee-Hive, 
With  a  good  Moral  on  Patent  Hives  in  Gen- 
eral."' 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  American 
AgrkuUurist: 

"the  golden  bee-hive." 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  the  eminent  apiarist  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  sounds  a  shrill  note  of  warning  in  the  Detroit 
Daily  Post,  which  should  reach  bee-keepers  eveiy- 
where.  He  wi-ites:  "  I  am  told  that  I  use  the' Gold- 
en Bee-Hive;' that  he  (the  patentee)  has  sold  hun- 
dreds about  Lansing;  that  the  hive  will  surely  winter 
bees,  etc. 

"  I  never  used  said  hive ;  I  do  not  know  of  one  used 
around  Lansing,  and  the  hive  so  far  as  I  know  is 
not  used  by  a  single  prominent  bee-keeper  in  the 
LTnited  States."  Prof.  Cook  further  states,  that 
"  any  bee-keeper  has  a  perfect  right  to  use  all  the 
valuable  features  claimed  for  the  '  Golden  Hive.' 
The  Langstroth  is  free  to  all,  and  would  be  preferred 
by  every  bee-keeper  of  experience  to  this  so-called 
patented  hive.  "    Concerning  the  wintering  of  bees, 
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Prof.  Cook  writes:  "When  the  bees  are  dead  next 
springr,  as  they  surely  will  lie  in  this  hive,  If  we  have 
a  severe  winter  and  his  directions  are  followed,  the 
'patentee' will  be  in  his  Southern  home,  and  his 
warrant  will  be  utterly  worthless.  He  says  it  se- 
cures more  honey.  This  is  absurd.  Bees  gather 
all  they  can  in  any  hive,  if  given  room.  Every  hive 
of  this  liind  sold  in  the  country  is  a  damage. 

"This  man,  I  am  told,  has  talien  four  hundred  dol- 
lars from  the  farmers  around  Lapeer,  Mich."— It 
would  seem  from  the  words  of  a  leading  apiarist, 
above  quoted,  that  the  "  Golden  Bee-Hive  "  is  some- 
thing for  all  bee-keepei-s  to  let  severely  alone. 

With  such  autliority  as  Prof.  Cook  for 
backiiifr.  it  seems  to  rne  tliat  (nir  friends  who 
have  lieeii  investing  in  riglits  in  tiie  (;()l(U'n 
bee-hive  ouglit  to  i)e  satisliecl  witliout  fur- 
ther parley^  Mitchell  has  pretty  much  got 
through;  11.  JL  Flick  has  given  I'lp  trying  to 
blackmail  bee-keepers,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
Golden  bee-hive  were  the  only  humbug  at 
present  doing  anybody  any  harm.  Show 
every  agent  the  gate  as  sooii  as  he  mentions 
the  Golden  hive  to  you;  have  tlie  above  cop- 
ied into  your  county  papers;  pass  the  news 
around  as  much  as  you  can,  and  teach  this 
man,  as  we  have  others  before  him,  that  he 
can  make  more  money  in  an  honest  way  than 
he  can  by  swindling,  especially  if  he  devotes 
the  same  energy  and  zeal  to  some  good  pur- 
])ose. 


I^EMINDERY. 


p,OW  is  the  time  in  most  localities  to  get 
ready  for  winter.  If  your  bees  have 
not  abundant  stores,  or  are  not  get- 
ting stores  on  account  of  the  drought, 
or  any  other  cause,  you  should  begin 
feeding  at  once.  I  should  use  granulated 
sugar  in  preference  to  any  thing  else,  and  1 
would  prepare  it  by  i)ouring  on  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  stirring  it  until  it  is  about  of  the 
thickness  of  thin  honey.  If  you  commence 
now  (and,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  think 
it  by  far  the  best  way),  commence  by 
feeding  gradually  at  first,  and  when  you 
find  that  feed  makes  them  grow,  and  is  go- 
ing into  the  work  all  right,  you  can  increase 
the  dose.  15y  the  time  cold  weather  sets  in, 
there  should  be  a  good  strong  army  of  bees, 
and  there  should  be  stores  sealed  up  all 
around  the  brood-nest.  If  the  frames  are 
tilled  so  as  to  bulge  out  into  all  the  inter- 
stices, all  the  better.  If  you  commence  so 
late  that  yt)ur  nucleus  is  comparatively  weak, 
they  wiir  probably  be  weak  in  the  "spring, 
and  not  be  able  to  get  a  full  crop  of  honey 
next  year.  Colonies  that  are  to  l)e  brimstori- 
ed,  where  theic  are  l)ees  enough  they  may 
be  Ijrought  up  very  <(uickly,  and  an'expert 
Avould  make  good  stocks  of  them  almost  any 
time  —  say  even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  if  you 
cared  to  take  tlie  pains  to  fuss  with  them. 
If  you  give  them  an  Italian  queen,  you  will 
have  an  Italian  colony  in  the  si)ring.  Some 
of  the  fiiends  seem  to  lose  sight  of  this.  It 
Avon't  pay  you  to  send  off  for  Italian  bees 
where  you  have  to  pay  $12.(J()  per  lb.,  or  even 
$1.00,  when  you  can  get  common  bees  at 
home  for  2o  or  50  cts.  per  lb.  Buy  a  good 
queen  to  put  with  them,  and,  no  matter 
what  the  bees  are,  they  will  be  all  right  al- 
most before  you  know  it.  1  like  to  sell 
fjooils,  but  I  ifKe  a  gvfnt  fieal  l)ettej-  to  ,see 


the  friends  take  what  they  have  already  got, 
or  something  they  can  buy  cheaply  of  tlieir 
neighbors,  and  get  a  start  at  a  comparatively 
small  exiiense.  You  can  send  for  new- 
fangled strawberries,  if  you  like  ;  but  an  old 
gardener  told  me  a  few  days  ago.  that  if  one 
wanted  berries  by  the  bushel,  he  would 
stand  a  very  much  better  chance  by  taking 
the  good  common  varieties  we  have  already 
all  around  us,  than  to  pay  big  prices  for  the 
new-fangled  sorts.  It  is  much  the  same 
with  bees.  The  Italians  are  now  almost 
everywhere,  and  their  superiority  is  fully  es- 
tablished. If  yoiu-  means  are  limited,  get  a 
good  queen  from  somewhere  near  home,  and 
take  the  bees  you  find  all  around  yon,  and 
go  ahead.  A  Veteran  in  the  business,  who 
understands  exactly  Avhat  he  is  going  to  want 
next  year,  will  doubtless  do  a  wise  thing  in 
purchasing  his  supplies  for  the  coming 
season ;  but  the  great  mass  of  beginners 
would  enjoy  themselves  a  great  deal  better 
to  take  a  few  bees  and  try  the  thing  without 
much  outlay  ;  and  if  you  want  to  stop  any- 
where you  tire  not  much  out  of  pocket. 


CONVENTION    NOTICES. 

The  Progressive  Bcc-Keepcrs'  Association  meets 
the  first  Saturday  in  October  next,  at  Bedford,  O. 
General  invitation.  J.  K.  Keed,  Sec. 


The  next  session  of  the  North  Am.  Bee-Keepers' 
Assoeiatinn  will  he  held  in  tlic  city  of  Hoehester, 
N.  v.,  thc:.'stli,  ::'.ttli.  aiKl  :i(ith  of  Oct.,  1SS4.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern  Hee  -  Keepers' 
Ass'n,  a  competent  committee  was  appointed  to  se- 
cure a  hall,  and  to  make  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments. A  full  iD'ogranniie  will  be  prepared,  and  a 
general  good  tijne  may  be  expected. 

L.  L.  Langstkoxh,  Pi  eg.       C.  C.  Miller,  Sec. 


The  fifth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Bee- 
Ke('j)ers'  Association,  will  be  held  at  Tndt'pendence, 
Mo.,  Sept.  IT,  IS,  and  I'.i,  issi,  anil  at  the  same  time 
and  place  will  be  held  the  annual  li(ini\\-  and  ai>iarian 
show.  There  will  be  a  libei'al  premium  list,  and  all 
are  invited  to  come  and  compete,  and  take  part  in 
the  deliberation  of  the  convention. 

C.  M.  Crandall,  Sec. 

Independence,  Mo.,  Aug.  8,  1H84. 

The  bee-keepers'  of  Hancock  Co.,  O.,  met  in  Find- 
ley,  Aug.  9,  and  organized  a  bee-keepers'  associa- 
tion, to  be  known  as  the  Hancock  Co.  nee-Keei)ers' 
Association,  '.^.Iiiersons  i>aying  :.*.")  cts.  each  for  initia- 
tion fee,  signed  the  roll,  and  became  mt-mhers. 
Meet  again  at  cotn-t-house,  Findley,  Sept.  ~U,  at  10 
o'clock.  All  bee-keepers  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
Ijresent. 

P.  A.  Rieglb,  Pros.  S.  H.  Bolton,  Sec 

A  special  invitation  is  extendc^l  to  every  bee- 
keeper in  the  c()unti-\'  to  come  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Sept.  1.")  to  lit,  and  make  an  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 
Preparations  arc  lieing  made  to  make  it  the  largest 
exhibition  of  this  kind  ever  held  in  this  country.  We 
ha\-e  a  line  Imildini;-,  and  large  ]n-tMnium  list,  and 
want  it  tilled  liy  the  bee-kceiiers  from  all  over  the 
country.  Ample  room  for  all,  with  an  cxi>crt  to  do 
the  .iudging,  can  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  For 
premium  list  and  any  otiici-  inrormation,  appl.v  to 
H.  1).  CiiTTiNC,  Clinton,  iMich. 


A  bee-keepers'  meeting  was  held  at  Han  ford, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal.,  July  38,  at  which  the  "  Central  Cal 
ifornia  Bee-Keepers'  Association"  was  inauguiated 
liy  the  adojition  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and 
the  election  otthe  lollowiTig  olhcers:  ,j'.  F.  Flory, 
Presi<lent:  (iroige  Kamp  and  F.  M.  Hart,  Vice- 
Pi-csidents;  C.  <).  Lane,  Treasni-ei-;  and  (icorg<! 
Hoblcr,  Secretary.  The  next  meeting  will  he  held 
at  Hanford,  on  the  tirst  Wednesday  In  Sei)tcml)er, 
ati»  A.M.,  when  all  interested  in  bees  and  honey  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend.        Geo,  Hopleh,  Sen. 

HiVntorcl,  Cal.,  ^u«'.l,l«»4, 
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Let  the  words  of  my  inou'h,  and  the  meditation  of  '"v  heart, 
be  aceeptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Luud,  my  strengMi,  and  my  le- 
deemer.— I's.l9;  14. 


The  best  we  can  pay  for  wax  at  present  is  26  cts. 
cash,  or  28  in  trade. 


Remember  the  Convention  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  1st  to  5th.  I  expect  to  be  pres- 
ent Thursday  and  Friday. 

The  cases  for  shipping  one-pound  sections,  as  per 
engraving-  on  page  .586,  are  now  reduced  in  price  in 
lots  of  100  or  more  to  $16.00  for  the  large  size,  and 
$12.75  for  the  small  size.  The  above  prices  do  not 
include  glass. 

the   honey-chop   of  WISCONSIN. 

Two  of  our  AVisconsin  friends  have  written  a  lit- 
tle protest  to  friend  Lewis'  statement,  that  the  sea- 
son has  an  excellent  one.  From  reports  we  have 
received,  I  think  it  at  least  pi-etty  fair  in  some  lo- 
calities. The  one  on  page  .580  of  this  number  looks 
pretty  well,  it  seems  to  me. 

SEEDS   of  the   CALIFORNIA    MOUNTAIN   SAGE. 

[Tntil  this  season  it  has  been  a  pretty  hard  thing 
to  get,  and  we  have  been  paying  for  it  25  cents 
per  ounce;  therefore  we  were  a  little  surprised  a 
day  or  two  ago  when  we  received  by  mail  two  big  bags 
full.  Please  do  not  send  us  any  more,  friends,  for 
we  have  probably  all  we  shall  need  for  some  time 
to  come.  We  can  now  furnish  good  fresh  seed  by 
mail  for  5  cents  per  packet,  or  35  cents  per  ounce. 


GOODS  FOR  NEXT  SEASON. 

With  a  view  of  preventing  the  evils  attending 
such  delays  as  we  were  obliged  to  make  during  the 
honey  months  of  the  season  past,  we  are  now  filling 
our  capacious  warehouse  with  sections,  chaff  hives, 
Simplicity  hives,  and  almost  every  thing  else  that 
anybody  will  be  likely  to  want  next  season.  We 
have  already  a  larger  stock  of  beautiful  sections 
stored  away  ready  for  shipment  than  wo  ever  had 
before  at  any  seasoji^ 

BOILER   FOR    SALE. 

We  offer  the  steam-boiler  we  have  now  in  use  for 
sale.  It  has  a  48-inch  shell,  is  12  feet  long,  contain- 
ing 48  3-inch  flues.  The  boiler  has  been  in  use  about 
six  years;  but  new  flues  were  put  in  last  Christ- 
mas, so  that  it  is  virtually  almost  as  good  as  new. 
It  has  never  been  injured  in  any  manner  whatever. 
The  only  reason  why  we  wish  to  dispose  of  it  is, 
that  we  are  putting  in  a  larger  one,  for  the  increased 
demand  of  our  work.  We  know  exagtly  what  a  new 
one  like  this  can  be  bought  for,  Mr  we  obtained 
very  close  figures  for  putting  in  another  like  it,  in- 
stead of  one  large  one.  Such  a  boiler  new,  includ- 
ing front  grates,  etc.,  will  cost  at  the  boiler-shops, 
$475.  We  offer  this  just  as  it  is  for  $22.5.  and  warrant 
it  perfect  in  evefy  respect. 


GOODS  TO  BE  EXHIBITED    AT    FAIRS. 

Almost  every  day  we  are  solicited  to  send  goods 
to  be  put  on  exhibition  at  conventions  and  fairs. 
With  the  large  amount  of  business  we  have  now  on 
hand,  we  can  not  undertake  to  do  this;  but  those 
who  wish  to  purchase  for  the  above  purpose  can 
have  them  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent;  or  after  the 
fair  is  over,  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  disposing  of 
them,  they  may  be  returned,  providing  the  one  who 
orders  them  pays  expenses  both  ways.  If  a  judi- 
cious selection  is  made,  they  can  ordinarilv  be  sold 
at  almost  if  not  quite  the  retail  price  while  on  exhi- 
bition. Oi-'lers  for  such  purposes,  as  a  general 
thing,  shipped  by  first  train. 


ADDITIONAL  DISCOUNT  ON   BEES,   QUEENS,   ETC. 

As  our  apiaries  are  now  very  full,  we  will,  until 
further  notice,  allow  a  discount  of  five  per  cent  on 
orders  amounting  to  $5.0D  or  upward.  Discounts  on 
larger  amounts,  as  per  price  list.  We  have  a  very 
nice  stock  on  hand  of  untested  queens,  reared  in 
our  own  apiaries  from  the  best  imported  stock,  and 
reports  have  for  some  time  back  showed  that  al- 
most every  queen  proves  to  be  purely  mated.  Per- 
haps I  might  mention  here,  that  queens  reared  di- 
rectly from  imported  stock  are,  as  a  rule,  dark,  so 
that  you  need  not  expect  lyellou.' queens;  but  you 
may  expect  yellow  bees  every  time,  as  soon  as  their 
workers  hatch.  Untested  queens  from  the  new  im- 
portation by  Mr.  Howard,  from  Palestine,  will  soon 
be  ready.  Price,  one-fourth  more  than  Italian 
queens.  We  have  now  in  our  apiaries  eight  of  these 
Palestine  imported  queens.  Price,  safe  arrival 
guaranteed,  $15.03.^ 

A   SYMPTOM  OF  A  GOOD  TIME  COMING. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Christian  Herald 
and  Sigiis  of  our  Times: 

A  conscientious  printing  company  out  in  New 
Jersey  has  taken  a  decided  stand  (jii  the  liquor 
question.  The  Crinni)  Lalxl  ('(iiiipany.  ot  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  has  Issued  a  notice  I  hat  it  will  jMiiit  no  more 
labels  for  liquor-dealers.  One  of  the  directors  thus 
explains  its  attitU(h':  "We  einiiloy  between  lillO  and 
401)  hands,  and  there  are  not  more'tlian  halt  a  <l()zen 
of  the  uieu  who  have  not  signed  tlie  teniiierance 
liledge.  Soniooltliem  wei-e  luifd  di-inkeis.  When  the 
present  temperance -awalienins  struck  Montclair, 
and  our  men  begun  to  feel  its  inliuence.  we  felt  as 
though  the  company  o\iglit  to  do  something  too.  A 
comi)any  can't  take  the  pledge,  but  this  company 
coulil  show  its  desii-e  to  lie  with  the  men  by  refusing 
to  work  for  the  li(|Uor  tra(h's.  So  its  president, 
Samuel  Cruinii,  proniiseil  lor  the  company  that  no 
more  work  of  that  kind  slicmld  betaken.  'We  liave 
been  making  I'oi-  one  li(|uor  lirni  about  1(1.(10I»,00() 
labels  a  year.  About  .r:.'l),(l(l(l  worl  h  of  business  a 
year  is  what  this  decision  will  cost  the  company." 

We  are  interested  in  the  above  in  two  ways.  The 
question  has  come  up  in  our  office  already,  as  to 
whether  we  should  print  any  thing  that  anybody 
wanted  (within  the  bounds  of  decency,  of  course), 
providing  he  furnished  the  copy  and  paid  for  the 
work.  I  believe  we  have  never  had  an  order  for  la- 
bels for  liquors— perhaps  because  of  the  reputation 
of  our  establishment.  Our  friend  George  Gray, 
shortly  after  he  advertised  as  label  printer,  had  an 
order,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  for  some  labels  for 
some  rare  wines.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  cash 
was  returned,  declining  to  do  the  work,  giving  his 
reasons. 

now   TO   MAKE  PLANTS  GROW 

Take  a  long  spade  (an  underdraining  spade  is 
best),  and  push  it  into  the  ground  a  little  distance 
from  the  plant,  and  then  tip  it  enough  to  make  the 
ground  break  a  little.  Go  clear  around  the  plant  in 
this  manner.    Of  pourse,  you  miist  not  get  so  cIorp 
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to  the  plant  as  to  injure  the  roots.  After  having 
loosened  and  broken  the  g:round  in  this  way  clear 
down  to  the  sub-soil,  remove  the  surface  dirt  until 
you  come  pretty  near  to  the  roots.  Fill  the  cavity 
thus  formed  with  old  well-decomposed  stable  ma- 
nure, and  bank  it  up  a  little  so  as  to  make  a  nnilch. 
When  a  rain  comes,  the  water  passing'  through  this 
old  manure  will  wash  the  soluble  parts  down  into 
the  cracks  made  when  you  loosened  the  ground.  If 
it  should  be  a  dry  time,  and  does  not  rain,  give  the 
manure  mulch  a  good  soaking  about  once  a  week, 
just  at  night.  In  this  way  you  can  make  honey- 
plants,  strawberries,  raspberries,  fruit-trees,  or  any 
thing  else,  boom  to  your  satisfaction.  Bone  dust  and 
guano  will  answer  the  same  purpose;  but  with 
guano  you  must  be  very  careful,  or  you  will  kill 
your  plants.  A  very  small  quantity  of  fertilizing 
material  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  pro- 
duces wonderful  results  on  the  roots  of  plants. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 

I  received  those  goods;  the  starter  machine  is 
"just  splendid;"  the  other  goods  were  satisfactory. 
Thanks  for  promptness.  B.  F.  P.\sley'. 

Zearing,  Iowa,  Aug.  18, 18?4. 


The  two  "  iudiiferent  imported"  queens  are  O.  K. 
in  colonies.  They  ai-e  far  from  indifferent  in  lay- 
ing, and  please  us  well.  A.  W.  Bryan.. 

San  Marcos,  Tex.,  July  30, 1884. 

The  "New  Edition  ABC"  ordered  of  you  is  re- 
ceived. I  have  carcfulli)  examined  it,  and  am  very 
much  i)lcased  with  the  improvement  nuide.  It,  both 
in  matter  and  mechanical  execution,  is  a  work  of 
which  you  iiuiy  well  be  proud.  lean  ()nl.\-  tliinkof 
one  wiiy  in  wli'icli  to  improve  it;  that  is,  to  have  a 
lull-page  likeness  of  one  A.  I.  Root  as  a  frontis- 
piece. It  would  then  be  what  the  girls  call  "just 
splendid."  C.  J.  F.  Howes. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  Aug.  15, 1884. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  see  so  many  bees  with 
the  queen.  1  think  it  will  help  to  make  her  content- 
ed. I  tell  my  grandchildren  they  are  the  queen's 
"maids  of  honor."  I  believe  I  get  the  most  infor- 
mation from  reading  letters  from  the  little  ones.  I 
think  you  must  have  great  patience  to  make  out 
their  letters.  My  grandchildren  are  quite  interest- 
ed with  me  and  my  bees,  and  read  Gleanings. 

Mrs.  C.  Stevens. 

Monmouth,  111.,  Aug.  4,  1884. 


We  received  the  goods  last  evening  in  first-class 
order.  Receive  thanks  for  sending  them  so  prompt- 
ly. We  had  a  rousing  big  swarm  come  out  last  Fri- 
day afternoon.  We  were  almost  in  despair;  got  an 
old  box.  put  two  brood-frames  and  the  two  frames 
of  section  boxes  in;  we  managdl  to  keep  them  to- 
gether; transferred  them  this  morning  on  the  same 
stand;  have  a  young  queen.  Her  brood  is  coming 
out  already— all  pure.  She  is  yellower  than  her 
mother.    The  swarm  must  have  abo\ii   .">  or  c.  lbs.  ot 

bees.  W.M.  LORRIMAN. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  Aug.  12, 1884. 


SHIPPING  BEES  TO   M.\NITOBA. 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  i)ound  of  bees 
sliiiii)ed  by  you  on  the  4th  inst.  I  am  dcliglited  to 
say,  they  arrived  in  splendid  condition,  there  bi'ing 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  score  dead.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  amount  of  candy  you  must  have 
})ut  in  with  them,  I  notice  the  boxes  are  all  empty; 
conseq\i('ntly,  had  I  not  received  them  until  Mon- 
day (as  with' the  last),  probably  these  would  have 
met  the  same  fate.  I  lune  siu'cecdcil  in  amalgam- 
ating them  with  a  weak  hive  all  right,  1).\-  the  use  of 
the  smoker,  and  burning  some  dried  wild  mint  with 
the  wood,  and  they  now  api)ear  as  hapiiy  as  possi- 
ble. I  must  accord  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
generosity  in  sending  me  these  bees;  for  I  had 
peither  claim  nor  idea  that  you  would  do  so. 

Tfioa.  OoLLiPfs. 

Portage  la  Prairie,  Man,,  Aug,  9, 1884, 


FOR  SALE. 


160  acres,  ~  running  spiings,  sun  bearing  grape- 
vines of  7  varieties,  and  aiirieots,  nectarines, 
peaches,  figs,  etc.  House  and  imiilcments,  shop  and 
tools,  statile,  horse,  harness,  and  spring-wagon,  ll.j 
colonies  Italian  and  hyhrid  bees,  and  fixtures,  in 
double-stor.\-  r.angstrotli  lii\'es.  in  e.xtra  condition. 
straight  eoi'nb  foundation,  combs  I  and  2  years  old, 
from  which  1  extracted  ;.'(i, :>.').")  lbs.  of  honey  this 
year.  This  is  a  ver.\-  liealth\-  localit,\',  and  the  amount 
of  honey  talks  as  to  tlie  condition  of  bees  and  jilace 
for  bees.  All  this  I  will  inir  in  at  #b")Oil,  to  strike 
quick  sale,  on  account  of  Eastern  business. 

CII.VKL.^»«  1<.  IK.IKTH, 
nd  IVordlioir,  Ventura  C;o.,Cal. 


TESTED    AND    UNTP^STFD     ITALIAN    QUEENS 

Hy  return  mail.    Send  postal  for  circular. 
G.  H.  KNICKKRBOCKFAt,   PINE   PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  a  lot  of  tested  black  queens,  which  I 
would  sell  at  a  very  low  price  in  exchange  for 
Italian  queens.    Address 
ITd  W.  p.  D.wis,  Goodman,  Anson  Co.,  N.  C. 


DO  YOO  WANT  TO  BUY  BEES? 

I  will  sell  to  any  person  wishing  to  buy  bees,  from 
one  to  (50  colonies  of  black,  hybrid,  and  Italian  Bees. 
Twill  not  be  undersold.  Test  my  prices;  blacks: 
One  Langstroth  hive,  «4;  two,  $7;  three,  *9;  five, 
$11;  or  ten,  $30. 

Hybrids:  One  Langstroth  hive,  S5;  two,  $9;  three, 
$10;  five,  $12;  or  ten,  $22. 

Italians:  One  Langstrothhive,  $6;  two,  $11;  three, 
$12;  five,  $15;  or  ten,  .^25.  Queens  are  all  good. 
These  prices  run  only  for  September  and  October. 

G.  W.  ALBRECHT, 
17  Dnndas,  Calumet  Co.,  "Wis. 


COMBINED  PUTTY-KNIFE  AND  GLASS- 
CUTTER. 
Every  bee-keeper  wants  a  glass-cutter,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.    The  pattern  shown  below  seems  to 
find  considerable  favor: 


OUR    FIVE-CENT    GLASS-CUTTER. 

We  introduced  this  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  sales 
are  quite  large.  We  have  never  had  a  complaint  of 
one  of  them,  that  I  know  of .  If  wanted  by  mail, 
seijd  three  cents  for  postage. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

COMB   FOUNDATION 

MACHINES 

$10.00  TO  $50.00. 

SAMPLES  OF    FOUNDATION    FREE,    OR  WITH 

OUR  ONE-POUND  SECTION  BOX  BY 

MAIL  FOR  FIVE  CENTS. 

For  illustration  see  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Apiarian  Implements  and  Supplies,  mailed  on  ap- 
plication.        >•• 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  Sbtfcl 
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DAD  ANT'S 

FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  ().;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  &  McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Herlin,  Wis.:  (has.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  111. ;  Wni.  liallantine.  Sago.  ().:  E.  S. 
Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  111.;  H.  Druni,  Adeljihi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  E. 
Kretchmei-,  Coburg,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N. 
Y. ;  C.  T.  Dale,  Mortonsville,  Ky. ;  and  numerous 
other  dealei-s. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  Coiiiplliucntary  and  unso- 
licited testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers.  In 
1883.  We  guarantee  event  inch  of  <mr  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADAINT  &  SON, 
3btfd         Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  Illiuol!!«. 


For  Italians  at  60  Cts., 

Or    $5.00    Per    Dozen,    Address 

DE.  JOHN  M.  PEIOE,    TAMPA,     HILLSBOEO    CO.,     FLOEIDA. 
1.5tfd 


The  Bee -Keepers'  Guide; 

Or,  MANUAL  OF  THE  APIARY. 

11,000  SOLD  SINCE    1876. 

12TH    THOUSAND    JUST    OUT  1 

lOTH  THOUSAND  SOLD  IN  JUST  FOUR  MONTHS! 

2000  SOLO  THE  PAST  A  EAR. 


More  than  .50  pages,  and  more  than  .50  tine  illustra- 
tions were  added  in  the  8th  edition.  The  whole  work 
has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  contains  the  very 
latest  in  respect  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  certainly  the 
fullest  and  most  scientific  work  treating  of  bees  in 
the  World.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.25.  Liberal  discount 
to  dealers  and  to  clubs.  10-18b 

A.  J.  COOK,  Autlior  and  Publislier, 

State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 


■OTPKOVEU  SmOKERS,  AVitli  Handle,  $1. 

.  J.  L.  Hyde,  Pomfret  Landing,  Windham  Co.,  Ct. 
15-17-l!t-:Jl-2:Jrt 


APIARY  OF  90  COLONIES 


See  Gi-EANi 
ITtfdb 


of  Aug.  L5th. 

J.  B.  COLTON, 
AVaverly,  Bremer  Co.,  Iowa. 


?,STED  aUEENS,  *3.C0.    Untested,  $L00.    4-frame  nu- 
clei, 3*3.50  and  $4.50.    Mississippi  wax-extractor, 
$3.00.       OSCAR  F.  BLEDSOE,  Grenada,  Miss.    3tfd 

IWII..^  irrAIL  YOU  my  20-Page  Prlce-l.lst 
of  IT.ALIAN,  CVPHIAN,  and  HOLY  -  LAND 
BEES,  NCCLEITS  (■()L(  )MES,  QUEENS,  and  APAI- 
Kl  AN  SUPPLIES,  by  sending  me  your  address  on  a 
postal, 
lltfd      H.  H.  BROWN,  J^ight  Street,  Col.  Co.,  Pa. 


-HE    NEW     DAISY     HATCHING    MACHINE. 

.     Simple,  self-regulating,  successful,  cheap. 
■t8-lPd  J.  Hasbkouck,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


READ  THIS. 

I  have  two  of  Howard's  imported  Palestine 
queens.  Warranted  queens  reared  from  them,  SI. 25 
each.  Tested  Syrian  or  Italian  queens,  $2.00  each. 
One  copy  of  the  Bee-Keeper's  Handy  Book,  or  one 
of  our  Drone  and  Queen  Traps  given  with  each 
queen.  HENRY  ALLEY, 

1T-I8d  Wenham,  Mass. 


Given  Comb  Foundation  a  Specialty. 

Also  Apiarian  Sup])lies.  Circulars,  and  samples  free 
12tfd     G.  H.  KNICKERBOCKER,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

TXTANTE1>,    SITUATION,  by  a  young  man 

V  V       with  some    experience  as    assistant,  or  to 

take  charge  of  apiary.  Good  reference  can  lie  given. 

Address  J.  S.  S.,  care  CHAS.  F.  MITH, 

17d.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

50  CENTS  EACH I!^ 

Raised  from  Tested  Mothers,  in  an  ajiiary  among 
pure  Italian  and  Hybrid-Italian  drones  only,  and 
mated  to  one  of  the  two.  Will  furnish  them  till  Oc- 
tober 10, 1884,  safely  delivered. 

ABBOTT  li.  SWINSON, 
17-18d.  Goldsboro,  Wayne  Co  ,  N.  C. 


FOR  RENT.— In  Western  North  Carolina,  800 
acres  of  forest  land— the  best  bee-pasturage  in 
United  States;  25  acres  in  clover  and  timothy. 
Small  house  and  barn  near  a  northern  settlement 
and  village.  The  finest  climate  for  an  invalid  in 
winterer  summer.  H.  STEWART, 

IT-tfdb.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

I  WILL  SELL  HYBRID  BEES  for  f5.00  per  full 
colony  in  Simiilicity  hi\(s  (I  take  one  frame 
out  for  nicirc  siiacci.  I  lea\  <■  '.•  frames  with  straight 
combs,  anil  ail  the  brood  in  the  hive.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed  by  express.  Can  ship  any  day;  have 
also  a  few  in  Adair  hive  at  same  price. 
17  H.  M.  MOYER,  Hill  Church,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

no  SWARMS  of  full-blood  Italians  for  sale,  with 
LO  10  and  11  Gallup  frames  to  the  hive,  and  stores 
enough  to  last  till  May.  Will  take  $103.00  for  them. 
17d  Julius  Fkosch,  Elmore,  Ottawa  Co.,  O. 


QUEENS  BY  RETURN  ITIAIIi.  I  am  now 
up  with  my  orders,  and  can  send  by  return 
ma.i.  Send  me  your  orders,  and  heli)  nie  out  of  the 
tire.  .I.T.WILSON, 

17tfd  Mortonsville,  Woodford  Co.,  Ky. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  FOR  75  CTS.  EACH. 

I  have  a  few  queens  from  imported  Italian  moth- 
er that  I  will  sell  at  75  cts.  each.  Also  some  very 
choice  golden  Italians  (H.  B.),  for  «1.00  each.  The 
above  are  young,  and  fine  layers.  Tested  Italians, 
$1.50.  No  more  Cyprians  or  Holy-Lands  this  year. 
T  have  also  25  Brown  Leghorn  pullets,  and  20  cock- 
erels, all  select  birds  of  my  own  raising.  Price  $1 
each,  or  *1..50  each  if  I  select  the  very  best.  Rasp- 
berry i)lants  in  their  season,  wholesale  or  letail. 

CM.  Goodspeed, 

17d         THORN  HILL.,  ONONBAGA  CO.,  N.  V. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTOE?,  WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.  Sbtfd 

"IWANT  TO  SEixT 

Being  unable  to  keeiL  for  want  ol  room,  niy  accu- 
mulation of  Simplicity-  Hi\'cs,  Kraiiics,  Sections, 
Chaff  hives,  and  all  Apiarian  Supplies,  Price  list  free. 

17-19d         PETROLIA,  BUTLER  CO.,  PA. 


BEE  SUFFUES.-' 

ITtld        (BSTABJ.J8UED  im.) 


We  furnish  evehy  thing  needed  in  thp  Apiary,  of  practical 
construction,  and  at  the  lowest  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  fin<1  we  will  wend  joi!  free 
our  Ifirge  Illnstr'ited  Catfllogue, 
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The  five  245  scales  have  arrived  at  last,  all  right. 
They  are  a  splendid  article,  worth  double  the  money 
thev  cost,  to  any  one  who  needs  a  scale.  1  have 
them  all   sold.  Kobeht  Tonekt. 

Atwood,  Ont.,  Can.,  Aug.  28, 1884. 

The  goods  ordei-ed  of  you  came  through  all  right, 
and  I  think  every  thing  is  cheaperthan  I  expected. 
The  smoker  is  worth  nearly  its  cost  every  time  I 
use  it.  A.  C.  O.  LOMEN. 

Decorah,  Iowa,  Aug.  25,  1884. 
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j  STARTING   ON   A  SOLID  BASIS. 

I  am  one  of  your  ABC  class,  and  so  have  follow- 
ed your  instructions,  both  in  managing  bees  and 
making-  hives,  even  to  not  getting  into  debt  for  bees, 
though  1  often  felt  like  disobeying,  as  I  was  too 
poor  to  send  for  even  a  quarters  \\  orth  of  Glean- 
ings; however,  as  I  have  now  a  chance  to  do  so,  I 
make  haste  to  embrace  it.  John  Lillie. 

Mt.  Carmel,  Ills.,  Aug.  28, 1884. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


SIMPLICITY    HIVES. 

I  would  not  take  SIO.OO  apiece  for  my  Simplicity 
hives,  and  do  without  them,  the.v  are  so  handy  for 
almost  every  thing.  Clarence  Hopkins. 

Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  July  24,  1884. 


OUR  FOUNDATION-MACHINES. 

The  comb-machine  and  other  goods  sent  me  some 
time  ago  are  more  than  satisfactory  — all  of  them. 
Thanks  for  exact  dealing.  W.  W.  Loveland. 

Lawrence,  Mich.    

That  fdn.  machine  works  splendid;  the  bees  ac- 
cept the  fdn.  as  readily,  I  believe,  as  they  would 
their  comb.  It  is  surprising  how  they  go  for  it.  I 
would  not  believe  they  would  accept  it  so  readily;  it 
is  certainly  a  grand  success.  Wm.  Ki.mble. 

Dewitt,  Clinton  Co.,  Iowa,  June  2.3,  1884. 


THE  cold-blast  SMOKER  FOR  ROBBING  BEE-CAVES. 

I  find  them  a  great  help  in  robbing  caves,  being 
able  to  force  them  to  the  back  end  of  tlie  cave,  and 
out  of  the  way.  K.  J.  Carson. 

Junction  City,  Texas,  Aug.  39,  18S4. 


Received  goods  the  10th.  Every  thing  came 
through  safely  — nothing  missing.  Many  thanks  to 
yourself,  and  every  one  who  had  a  hand  in  filling 
the  order;  to  say  I  am  satisfied,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
.stating  it  short  of  the  reality.    I  will  report  again. 

Foxboro,  Mass.  Abbie  C.  Holden. 


gleanings  as  an   advertising  medium. 

I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  you.    I  have  had 

quite  a  number  of  applicants  to  my  offer,  showing 

tiie  large  circulation  of  your  book,  and  also  the 

great  interest  taken  in  bee  culture. 

F.  P.  Ferret. 
Franklin,  La.,  Sept.  1, 1884. 


CHAFF    HIVES    AND    THE    ABC    BOOK. 

T  have  9  swarms  at  present;  wintered  three 
swarms,  all  I  had  last  summer;  used  chaff  hives; 
would  not  take  *.5.0()  for  the  A  IJ  C,  if  I  could  not 
get  another.  H.  C.  Fuller. 

Millington,  Tuscola  Co.,  Mich.,  July  31, 1884. 


At  last  the  hives  and  extractor  came,  just  one 
month  on  the  way;  received  them  JuneJlO,  and  cost 
in  freight,  !i;:i.8,).  That  is  cheap  enough,  and  I  am 
well  pleased  and  satistied.  1  traiislcrrcd  a  swarm 
July  1.  It  took  nic  a  gocid  wliili',  but  they  arc  doing 
finely  to-da>-.  1  put  in  three  trames,  some  biood 
cut  out  of  the  old  hive;  put  these  bet  ween  tlie  oth- 
ers, so  to-day  they  have  started  straigiit  combs  in 
the  other  frames  also.  They  work  also  in  the  sec- 
tions on  fdn.  On  the  whole,  it  was  more  successful 
than  I  anticipated.  But,  dear  me!  there  must  be  a 
bushel  of  bees  in  the  hive,  as,  in  transferring,  all 
was  bees.  I  got  about  3  gallons  of  honey  out  of 
the  old  hive.  Charles  Gutekunst. 

Bayou  Chcne,  La.,  July  4, 1884. 


THE    LENGTH     OF     TIME     IT     TAKES     TO     CHANGE    A 
COLONY  OK  BLA(  KS  TO  ITALIANS. 

The  queen  I  got  ol  you  the  25th  of  July  is  all  right. 
There  is  no  blacks  left  in  the  colony.  The  colony  is 
all  full  Italian,  I  think  but  I  never  have  seem  any 
before.  They  are  a  bright  yellow.  On  the  25th  of 
August  just  one  month  from  the  day  introduced,  I 
saw  the  first  colored  bee.  L.  M.  Long. 

Edina,  Mo.,  Sept.  10, 1884. 


THE    STORY    OF    THE    BIBLE,   ETC. 

The  queen  is  received  all  right,  introduced  and 
laying.  What  a  wonderfully  convenient  and  ingen- 
ious way  you  have  for  sending  and  introducing! 
You  seem  to  be  prrfrctiny  bee  culture. 

Our  children  ai-e  enjoying  ever  so  much  those 
stories  from  the  book  >()u  gave  them  (in  the  story 
of  the  Bible).  When  we  are  reading  it  to  them  they 
beg  us  to  "  go  on."  A.  T.  Keed. 

Chardon,  O.,  Aug.  20,  1884. 

OUR   HACK   SAW  FOR   CUTTING    IRON. 

The  hack  saw  worked  like  a  charm.  Our  black- 
smith says  he  could  not  keep  shop  without  one. 
They  are  just  the  thing  to  cut  off  holts,  and  any 
thing  else  with.  Last  week,  while  making  some  re- 
pairs at  the  limekiln  he  cut  off'  a  T  rail  with  one 
blade,  and  the  saw  was  not  used  up  either. 

Geo.  H.  McGee. 

Point  Marblehead,  Ohio,  Sept.  8, 18S4. 


OUR   NEW   HONEY-PAILS. 

Honey-pails  came  promptly  to  hand,  all  bright  and 
shining— a  happy  contrast  to  those  received  from 
other  dealers.  Charges  *3.30,  making  cost  a  little 
high;  arrival  by  freight  would  have  been  uncertain. 
Monev  will  not  always  buy  a  certainty,  and  peace 
of  mind.  T  onlv  regret  that  I  did  not  send  a  larger 
bill.  Honev  is  al>out  halt  a  ero]..  \\\\\Xv  cloverwas 
unusually  good;  liasswood  almost  a  total  failure, 
on  account  of  blight.    I  shall  get  some  fall  honey. 

Lucas,  Wis.,  Sept.  6,  1884.  Z.  Bliss. 

KIND     WORDS     FROM     THE     MAN     WHO    M.iKES    THE 
DAVIS     BRUSHES. 

I  will  tell  you  what  my  neighbors  said  when  I 
commenced  to  make  the  brushes.  Some  said,  "  You 
are  fooling  away  your  time:  'others  would  say, 
"You  must  be  going  er:i/.y ;"  but  when  you  ordered 
a  gross  they  thought  that  was  n(its<iliad:  then  the 
next  gross  you  ordered  they  said,  "  He  nuist  do  a 
big  business;"  then  you  ordered  2  gross;  then  they 
said,  "4. 1.  Uoot  must  be  crazy."  Then  came  the 
order  for  ten  gross,  before  I  had  commenced  the 
last  two  you  hail  ordered.  That  capped  the  climax. 
Then  oiu- P.  M.  wiuited  me  to  write  to  the  P.  M.  at 
.Medina,  and  find  out  about  your  responsibility.  1 
told  him  I  was  jierl'eetlv  satisfied  about  that;  so 
when  a  dnilt  eame  for  every  shiiimeut,  the  folks 
opened  their  eyes  bigger  than  ever;  and  what  "got 
them"  the  woi'st  was,  I  made  all  of  the  bi-ushes 
while  it  was  so  rainy  that  1  eould  not  ha\(' worked 
out  of  doors  at  all.  "So  that  was  almost  elear  gain. 
Well,  friend  Root,  we  have  not  had  any  rain  since 
the  third  of  July;  every  thing  is  ])arelied,  so  you 
can  inutgine  how  my  bees  are  doing.  It  has  been  a 
poor  year  for  honev  in  this  neighborbhood.  1  have 
not  taken  all  ot  my  honey  off  yet,  but  I  think  I  shall 
get  100  lbs.  i)er  colony.  J.  S.  C.  Davis. 

'  Ballstown,  Uipley  Co.,  Ind.,  Sept.  8, 1884. 
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Sept. 


PejMEY  (j@MfI]\[. 


CITY  MARKETS. 
Detroit.— Ifoxry.— The  honey  market  is  very 
weak,  owing-  partly  to  the  recent  drop  in  sugar,  and 
to  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  is  being  offered,  and  the 
weather  is  still  warm.  Good  comb  is  offered  for  14('' 
Ific.    7{.  r.sicd.c.  -.mime.  A.  B.  Weed, 

.Sept.  Vi.  ls,S4.         Detroit,  Mich. 

Kansas  City.— Hnnen.  —  Receipts  quite  liberal, 
and  lower  prices  are  the  rule.  California  is  now 
flooding  the  country  with  their  great  surplus  of 
honey,  particularly  extracted,  which  may  go  below 
6e.,  although  we  have  as  yet  sold  none  at  less  than 
7c.  Comb  is  alsoph'iitilul.  and  large  buyers  usually 
get  the  pi-ices  they  offir,  which  now  range  for  a 
choice  article  lift  ir)c  for  :Mb.  sections;  l.")(;2 16  for  1- 
Ib.,  and  18@19  for  >/2-lb.  Dark  and  uyly  packages  1 
to  2c  lower.    Bceiiiva.r,  none  in  the  market. 

Clemoxs,  ('r,0()N  A:  Co., 
Successors  to  Jerome  Twichell, 

Sept.  9, 1884.       Honey  Depot,  514  Walnut  St.,  K.  C. 

A  large  honey  crop. 
The  honey  market  is  badly  (hinoi-alized.  Buyers 
north  look  for  a  very  lar;;*'  tro)),  and  are  not  dis- 
posed to  take  hold.  The  merchants  here  don't  care 
to  buy  any  more  than  they  feel  umler  obligation  to 
take  of  their  customers.  From  what  information 
we  can  gather,  the  crop  of  extiacted  honey  will  be 
considerable  as  compared  with  recent  years,  but 
nothing  like  the  extraordinary  crop  of  1877.  It  will, 
however,  be  a  large  crop.  The  quality  has  never 
been  excelled.  So  many  bee-men  have  decided  that 
it  is  more  profitable  to  use  extractors  or  strainers 
than  to  market  the  comb,  that  the  proportion  of 
comb  to  the  total  yield  is  much  less  than  in  other 
good  honey  years.  It  is  probal)le  that  present 
prices,  or  something  near  them,  will  be  maintained, 
say  4(2  cts.  for  extracted  in  new  cases  and  cans, 
and  9  to  11  for  the  best  comb.— ,Sa)i  Dieiju  Sun. 


GLASS  HONEY -PAILS 


]V0¥E^   FI^OP   TJIE    BRI6JIT-B^]VD  ^PI- 
^I'^Y    ^BOUT   TJIE  COMING  BEE. 

KIND  FRIENDS,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  T  never 
sold  queens  that  gave  as  much  sat  is  tact  ion  as 
does  the  cross  between  Italians,  C\iirians,  and 
Holy-Lands.  They  are  undoubtedly  less  apt  to  sting 
than  an\'  race  of  bees;  and  for  lion('\-,  I  shall  not 
hesitate'  tor  a  moment  to  state  that  tli'ey  beat  them 
ail:  and  I'or  beauty.  I  on\y  ask  you  to  sciid  two  letter 

yourself.  I  can  also  I'urnish  the  very  best  queens, 
raised  from  imported  Italians,  to  those  who  prefer 
them.  Price  of  either  race,  untested,  but  laying, 
90  cts.  each.  Tested,  .§1.51)  each.  Full  instructions 
sent  with  each  queen,  and  safe  arrival  gmiranteed. 

Who  will  send  *50  lor  100  untested  <iueens,  and 
give  me  30  days  in  which  to  fill  the  order?  Or  who 
will  send  me  $30  for  .50  on  same  terms;'  I  would 
most  probably  begin  to  send  some  on  receipt  of 
order.  All  over  two  orders  for  ItK)  will  be  returned. 
CHAS.  KINGSLEY, 

1.5-tfdb.  Benton,  Bossier  Go.,  La. 

P.  S.— There  is  no  foul  brood  in  this  State,  that  I 
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STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

RASPBERRY 
PLAfi^TS. 

Besides  an  itniiwii^ir  stoek  of  Fruit  Trees,  Rns- 
ji^iaii  iTJulberry.  B^llbom  aii«l  \»'a:i«'r  I'osuli, 
Klac-kbcri-ies,  (/irapes,  &v.  <"atal«»<:iie  Free. 
FurdV's  Fi  lilt  Keeorcler  from  Sept.,  li-si.  to  Die, 
1885,  for  only  One  Dollar.  Furdj's  Small  Fruit 
lii««triiet<>r,  tells  all  aliout  planting,  growing,  mar- 
keting, etc.,  for  only  2.5  cents;  cloth  covers,  40  cents. 
Splendid  Tcrais  to  Club  Agents  and  those  who 
wish  to  sell  our  stock.  See  our  Catalogue  before 
buying  elsewhere,  and  send  11s  a  list  of  what  you 
want,  with  number  of  ciieli.  for  us  to  i)riee.  Marl- 
boro raspberry,  'iH  cts.  eaeli;  ?f.'i,nn  per  dozen. 
18d  A.  m.  FlltUV,  Palmyra,  N.  V. 


While  almost  everybody  wants  some  kind  of  a 
pail  to  carry  honey  in,  many  also  prefer,  for  Hquid 
)ioney,  a  glass  utensil  toHuvthn>»-  (  Ne.  Bith  on- 
.iects'have  been  secured  bv  the  pails  shuvn  iu  ihe 
luit  above.  The  top  screws  on,  like  itie  cnp  of  a 
fruir-J!tr,  and  they  can  be  used  with  rubber,  if  de- 
sired. Tde  bail  turns  down  o\it  of  t  be  way.  when  t  hev 
are  to  be  pacWed,  or  when  it  is  neces'^arv  tn  set  thpm 
on  Shelves.  Pries:  io-b>.  ptil,  5(;;  10,  450 :  100.^4  25: 
1-lb.  pail,  8e:  10,  7Jc:  iOO,  S650;  JU-ii..  pai',  10c;  10. 
90c;  100,  m  50. 

A.  I.  BOOT,  Medina,  OIi:o. 

DADAITT'S   FOUNDATION  FACTOEY,   WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in  another  column. 

THE    NEW     DAISY     HATCHING     MACHINE. 
Simple,  self-regulating,  successful,  cheap. 
17-l8-19d  J.  Hasbrouck,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

FOR    SALE. 

SO    COXjOKTIDBS    of    E3E3ES 

In  2-story  Langstroth  and   Siniijlicity   hives, --If  $ii 
per  Colony,  loaded  on  cars  at  this  ))lace.    The  hives 
are  new  and  the  bees  are  in  good  shape.    The  bees 
are  a  cross  between  the  Italians  and  Holy-Lands. 
18tfdb      THOS.  A.  GUN>,Tullalioiua,  Tenn. 


)  13331 

Oueens  from  Europe  by  Mail 

A  CC-1/:7LE-TE    SUCCESS. 

Cyprians.  Syrians,  Carniolans,  Italians,  and  Pales- 
tines:  all  reared  in  their  native  land--.  Prices  same 
as  in  1884,  except  Palestines  25  per  cent  less  than 
Syrians.  See  Gleanings  for  Jan.  1,  1884,  page  19. 
Ten  per  cent  oft'  on  all  cash  orders  mailed  before 
Jan.  1.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
18-19-20d  FKAMt   BENTON, 

Muiiieli,  <>erniany. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


For  ■  he  benetit  of  friends  who 
wliich  tiiey  wimt  to  dispose  of. 
charsrf,  as  bel"w.    We  do  this  bee  use  there  is  ha'dly  value 
enoufrh  to  tnese  queens  to  pay  f-T  buyingr  them  up  and  keep- 


Si.v  Italian  hybrid  queens  for  sale  at  30  cts.  each. 
Address  A.  K.  Kohnke,  Youngstown, 

Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Some  choice  hybrid  Cyprian  queens, 
4  for  f  1.00.    Some  almost  pure. 

B.  F.  Carroll,  Dresden,  Navarro  Co.,  Tex. 


I  have  6  hybrid  queens  for  sale  at  50  cts.  each ; 
bred  from  pure  mothers;  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
E.  W.  Stayton,  Martin,  Weakly  Co.,  Tenn. 

I  have  8  or  10  hybrid  queens  that  give  well-marked 
workers,  that  1  will  dispose  of  after  the  15th  of  Sept. 
at  20e  for  the  <lark  (jueens,  30  for  the  yellow.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

(.C.  CoRK.MAN,  Coxville,  Pitt  Co.,  N.  C. 
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L.  L.  LANGSTROTH. 

A   GENTI.E    REMINDER    OF  WHAT  WE    OWE.    NOT    TO 

THE   MEMORY   OF  THE   DEAD,    BUT   TO   THE 

LIVING. 

VIIE  communication  which  we  give  be- 
low wiis  sent  ns  with  the  following 
note,  and  I  not  only  think  it  worthy 
of  a  place  in  Gleanings,  but  1  take 
pleasure  in  putting  friend  B/s  name 
in  full  at  the  bottom  of  the  communication. 

Mr.  ^.  Z. Root;— Attached  I  send  you  a  commuui- 
cation,  which,  if  you  think  well  of,  please  publish. 
If  you  are  not  going  to  second  it  by  your  efforts  in 
the  editorial  department,  and  got  the  other  journals 
to  do  likewise,  it  will  fall  flat,  xurc.  You  maj-  sign 
my  own  name,  or  leave  it  as  it  is,  just  as  it  suits 
you.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  time  to  re-write  it  in  a 
more  legible  manner. 

My  bees  have  just  gathered  a  quantity  of  pure, 
white,  crystal-clear  honey  from  figs.  Started  in 
March,  1883,  with  one;  increased  to  22  from  that, 
and  bought  one.  I  presume  I  shall  secure  from  300 
to  .500  lbs.  of  the  fig  honey  before  the  season  is 
over.  S.  C.  B. 

Editor  Gta,riin:is:—On  page  336  of  Gleanings  for 
May  1.5,  Mr.  J.  E.  Pond,  of  Foxboro,  Mass.,  after 
giving  a  concise  and  interesting  biography  of  Kev. 
L.  L.  Langstroth,  concludes  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Langstroth  is  now  an  old  and  feeble  man 
His  health  was  inipiiircd  in  ciu-ly  youth  by  too  close 
attention  to  Ins  stuilics.  and  now  lie  is" able  to  do 
but  little  for  liiiiisclf.  For  a  t<'w  months  past  he 
has  been  in  better  health  tlian  for  some  years,  and 
we  hope  his  health  will  remain  good,  and  he  be 
spared  for  many  yeai-s  to  give  us,  through  the  vari- 
ous bee-journals,  the  matured  thoughts  of  his 
ripened  mind. 


"Modest  and  unassuming-  in  his  manners,  and  con- 
fiding as  a  child  in  the  honesty  of  the  world,  he  to- 
day, instead  of  having  reaped  a  fortune  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  \aluahl('  invention,  is  not  worth  a  single 
doilai'.  lint  lor  all  tliis,  h.,-  stands  liefore  tlie  world 
!  as  one  or  Natuiv's  noblenion,  an  lioncst  man.  He 
I  has  fairly  and  fully  earned  the  proud  title  that  all 
bee-keepers,  who  know  him,  admit  belongs  to  him, 
—  the  prince  of  apiarists;  the  Huber  of  America." 

These  terse  remarks  impressed  me  when  I  saw 
them,  and,  notwithstanding  I  had  mislaid  the  copy 
in  which  I  read  them,  the  words  seemed  to  grow  up- 
on me.  In  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  they  ap- 
peared more  vivid,  and  I  could,  from  the  casual 
first  reading,  almost  repeat  them  verbatim. 
■  A  day  or  two  ago  I  noticed  in  the  papers  that  at 
last  the  genius  of  Columbus  had  been  recognized, 
and  in  his  native  village  a  monument  was  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory.  Again  the  words  of  Mr. 
Pond  emblazoned  themselves  before  my  mind's  eye. 

To-day  I  read,  "  Mozart,  who  wanted  bread,  gets  a 
stone.  Vienna  is  building  him  a  monument,  to  cost 
$50,000,  which  is  much  more  than  he  received  for 
the  whole  work  of  his  life.  He  died  in  want,  and 
his  uncoflined  corpse  was  thrust  into  a  trench  in 
the  Potter's  Field." 

I  determined  then,  as  the  woi-ds  of  Mr.  Por.d  again 
admonished  me,  to  delay  no  Jonger,  but  make  at 
once  my  first  attempt  in  bee  literature;  in  fact,  my 
first  public  communication  of  any  kind. 

The  Rev.  L.  L.  Langxtroth  is  dead  !  What  a  calam- 
ity this  would  be!  How  many  epitaphs  would  be 
written!  Gleanings,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  bee  jour- 
nals, would  be  dressed  in  mourning;  long  editorials 
would  adorn  the  pages  of  each  —  none  more  elo- 
quent, perhaps,  than  from  the  pen  of  him  who  re- 
centl.y  told  the  juveniles  of  the  pride  which,  .50  years 
hence,  the  little  boy  who  recently  saic  and  spuke  to 
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Mr.  Langstroth  would  narrate  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  that  meeting-. 

At  each  and  every  meetiny  of  bee-keepers'  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  methinks  I  can  hear  in  solemn,  heartfelt  tones 
the  eloquent  rhetoric  of  the  mourners  who  bewail 
the  loss  of  their  benefactor,  their  instructor,  their 
friend.  At  once  a  thousand  eager  voices  would 
proclaim,  "Let  not  his  body  rest  in  an  unknown, 
unmarked  grave;"  and  presently  a  shaft  would 
arise,  "  ei-ected  by  the  bee-keepers  of  America." 

My  friends,  the  iiev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  neefls  no 
more  eloquent  epitaph  than  his  own  "The  Hive  and 
the  Honey-Bee."  It  will  live  longer,  and  be  read 
more  broadcast  than  all  your  fervid  eloquence, 
your  studied  rhetoric,  or  yovir  heartfelt  grief.  He 
needs  no  monument,  to  be  seen,  perhaps,  a  few 
hundred  yards  off;  his  modest  monuments  already 
adorn  the  premises  of  the  thousands  who  to-da3' 
either  earn  their  livelihood,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  work  of  his 
brain. 

"  The  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  is  dead !"  To-day  you 
think  the  loss  would  be  great;  how  much  more 
would  it  have  been  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  before 
he  announced  to  you  the  only  way  to  pi-operly  util- 
ize the  honey-bee?  But,  lie  still  lives;  "his  health, 
impaired  by  early  studies;  able  to  do  but  little  for 
himself,  and  notworth  a  single  dollar."  Mr.  Ponds 
statement  has  never  been  denied,  so  I  take  it  to  be 
true. 

Bee-men  and  bee-women  everywhere,  are  we  do- 
ing- our  duty  as  a  grateful  people?  Editors  of  bee- 
journals,  type-setters,  pressmen,  all  in  the  printing- 
office!  ask  yourselves,  "  Would  our  paper  be  in  ex- 
istence, except  for  the  hanging,  sectional,  movable- 
frame  principle?"  If  so,  should  we  no!  present  to 
Mr.  Langstroth,  living,  what  he  will  not  need  when 
dead?  Ought  we  not  to  see  that  his  gray  hairs  de- 
scend to  a  peaceful  grave,  giving  him  the  assurance 
that  those  near  and  dear  to  him  will  bo  spared  from 
want,  at  least? 

I  do  not  write  in  his  behalf  as  a  mendicant;  far  be 
it  from  me  to  do  so.  Were  he  rich  as  the  fabled 
Croesus,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  show,  in  some  way, 
our  thanks.  He  is  poor  —  in  moderate  circumstanc- 
es ;  make  him  easy.  Help  the  cause  in  j-our  papers, 
by  every  means,  and  j^ive,  besides,  what  your  duty 
dictates.  Proprietors  and  workmen  in  supply 
houses,  would  you  be  earning  a  livelihood  as  you 
now  do,  if  Mr.  Langstroth  had  not  given  you  the 
movable-frame  hive?  Then  give  what  your  duty 
dictates.  Queen-venders,  where  would  your  occu- 
pation be?  Then  give  what  duty  dictates.  Bee- 
keepers' associations,  conventions,  and  the  like, 
would  you  have  mingled  together  for  pleasant  in- 
tercourse and  instruction?  Have  you  enjoyed 
yourselves?  Have  you  learned  any  thing  which 
will  profit  you?    Do  what  duty  dictates  to  you  ! 

Bee-keepei'S,  who  have  profited  by  the  sale  of 
bees,  or  have  derived  pleasure  in  raising  bees  and 
honey,  can  you  give  a  pound  or  two  for  each  hive 
that  has  assisted  you  these  many  years?  Do  you 
owe  Mr.  Langstroth  one  or  two  pounds  of  honey  for 
each  movable-frame  hive  you  possess?  If  so,  g-ive 
it  — give  what  duty  dictates,  and  no  more.  I  sim- 
ply, as  one  of  you,  tell  you  what  I  deem  to  be  your 
duty,  and  think  Mr.  Langstroth  could  not  decline  a 
spontaneous  offer  from  his  friends  everywhere. 

Mr.  Editor,  will  you  receive,  not  our  subscrip- 
tions,   but    our  (hir8?    Will   twenty   cents   for  each 


hive,  from  event  bee-keeper  who  owns  a  movable- 
frame  hive,  form  a  respectable  sum?  If  not,  what 
will?  My  dues  are  ready  as  soon  as  you  consent  to 
be  treasurer  of  the  fund. 

S.  C.  BOYLSTON, 

General  Freight  ami  Ticket  Agent,  C.  A-  S.  Il'y  Co. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  4, 1884. 

All  I  can  say,  friend  B.,  is,  I  am  ready  with 
my  twenty  cents  per  hive  ;  but  I  Avonld  sug- 
gest, instead  of  puttino-  me  in  treasurer,  the 
amounts  he  remitted  directly  to  friend  Lang- 
strotli  liimself.  His  address  is  L.  L.  Lang- 
stroth. Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  and  liis 
son-iii-hiw,  }klr.  Cowan,  can  easily  have  some 
printed  caids  of  acknowledgment  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  money,  and  these  can  he  addressed 
by  some  member  of  the  household,  so  as  not 
to  task  the  strength  of  our  old  friend  in  his 
present  atflietion.  Perhaps  it  will  lie  a  good 
way  to  have  the  amount  sent  in.  publislied 
in  Gleanixos  month  after  month.  We 
will  clieerfullydo  our  part  in  the  matter,  and 
otiier  bee  journals  can  act  a.;  they  think  prop- . 
er.  Our  number  of  hives  averages,  perhaps, 
winter  and  summer,  about  250.  This  will 
make  our  donation  SJO.OO.  which  amount  is 
ready  to  l)e  lianded  over  crerij  uca'-years''  dati. 

^^» — Bs_ 

PATENTS. 

SO.MF,      SrOGERTIONS      PROM      FRIEND      HEDDON      IN 
REGARD     TO     THE      MATTER. 

fRIEND  ROOT:- Having  been  somewhat  as- 
sociated with  a  patent  lawyer  and  solicitor  for 
a  term  of  years,  my  attention  has  been  called 
in  that  direction.  As  might  be  expected,  I 
have  read  your  printed  report  and  decision  re- 
garding your  suit  with  Mr.  Forncrook  with  much 
interest,  as  published  in  last  issue.  We  all  regret 
very  much  that  so  much  time  and  money  should  be 
spent  over  this  controversy  and  suit.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  simc  one  being  in  the  wrong.  It  seems  Mi-. 
Matthews  has  decided  that  Mr.  Forncrook  is  that 
person. 

To  the  end  that  such  controversies  and  expenses 
may  be  as  few  and  far  between  as  possible  in  the 
future,  I  will  add  my  small  mite  in  that  direction, 
with  your  allowance  of  space,  as  it  is  a  matter  which 
vitally  interests  us  all,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
clearly  understood  by  all  bee-keepers. 

Lotus  analyze  the  subject.  Many  think  a  patent- 
right  a  monopoly.  Well,  be  it  such:  it  has  one  sav- 
ing feature,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  given  to  the  mo- 
nopolist as  a  reward  for  intellectual  labor— a  labor 
which,  while  it  gives  the  laborer  a  monopoly,  is  also 
a  great  blessing  to  community  at  large.  Personally 
I  can  not  say  that  I  see  any  great  advantage  or  jus- 
tice in  the  patent-system.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  majority  of  nearly  all  countries  think  the 
system  a  good  one;  and  as  a  true  American  citizen 
it  is  my  duty  to  fall  in  line,  abiding-  by  the  will  of 
that  majority  so  far  as  my  acts  are  concerned  in  the 
matter.  I  hold,  further,  that  it  is  consistent  for  me 
to  obtain  a  patent  and  enjoy  its  fruits,  even  while  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  system.  Patriotism  to  what  I 
consider  just,  should  lead  me  to  talk  and  vote 
against  the  system  I  consider  wrong.  But  while 
said  system  is  in  vogue,  and  I  am  daily  paying  trib- 
ute to  it,  for  me  to  refrain  from  taking  advantage 
of  it  would  amount  to  martyrdom,  which  should  not 
be  expected  from  any  individual. 

am   in   favor  of  discussing  the  wisdom  of  the 
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patent-system.  I  am  further  in  favor  of  all  legal 
and  honorable  efforts  to  do  away  with  the  system 
and  office;  but  while  it  is  in  power  by  the  will  of  the 
majority,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  careless  state- 
ments that  may  be  construed  into  admonitions  of 
recklessness  and  lawlessness,  in  cheerfully  abiding- 
by  its  edicts. 

Let  us  give  the  system  credit  for  the  good  within 
it.  It  has  had  much  to  do  with  blessing  mankind  by 
way  of  calling  forth  important  and  valuable  discov- 
eries. It  has  gi%'en  support  to  men  who  were  intel- 
lectual giants,  and  physically  almost  incompetent. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  government. 
It  has  opposed  another  class  of  monopoly.  It  is  a 
law  in  nature  for  which  no  man  is  responsible,  that 
the  more  goods  a  man  manufactures,  the  cheaper 
he  can  make  them;  a  law  which  brings  about  cap- 
italists and  monopolists,  allowing  the  rich  man  to 
get  richer,  clearing  him  from  the  competition  of  his 
poorer  fellow-man.  Now,  if  the  poor  man  has  a 
patent  on  the  article  of  manufacture,  that  exclusive 
right  to  make  it  protects  him  until  he  can  get  ahead 
so  as  to  compete  with  his  more  wealthy  brother, 
thus  preventing  that  unjust  natural  condition  of 
industry,  that  the  big  fish  shall  eat  the  little  ones. 

I  think,  among  no  other  class  is  the  idea  that  a 
patent  is  a  wrongful  monopoly,  a  radical  injury  to 
all  except  the  patentee,  and  said  patentee  a  crim- 
inal, so  prevalent  as  among  bee-keepers.    I  have 
carefully  watched  the  general  result  and  effect  of 
the  existence  of  a  patent  upon  numerous  articles  of 
manufacture,  several  in  our  own  line,  and  in  very 
many  instances  have  I  seen  this  exclusive  right  of 
manufacturing  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  con-  | 
suming  public.    I  will  mention  one  well  known  to 
our  brother  bee-keepers.    All  have  heard  of  Rev.  L. 
L.  Langstroth,  also  of  his  valuable  inventions,  and  a  j 
vast  majority  of  you  have  tasted  the  fruits  thereof.  ' 
Nearly  all  who  have  held  correspondence  with  him,  1 
or  made  his  personal  acquaintance  (i)f  which  I  am  i 
one  who  has  had  those  honors),  have  been  strongly  ] 
impressed,  not  only  with  his  determined  path  in  the 
line  of  exact  justice,  but  his  keen  perception  as  to 
what  constitutes  justice. 

Mr.  Langstroth  obtained  a  patent,  and  a  valuable 
one  it  was.  After  14  years'  experience  with  it  he  ap- 
plied for  7  years'  extension,  which  was  granted  by 
the  commissioner.  The  money  received  for  rights, 
was  the  means,  and  I  think  the  only  means,  at  his 
command  for  educating  the  jieople  to  the  sujicrior- 
ity  of  his  system  of  honey-producing.  I  paid  f  10.00 
for  my  individual  right,  only  two  years  previous  to 
the  expiration  of  the  patent;  that  $10.00  brought 
the  agent  to  my  place.  It  not  only  was  the  incentive 
to  his  coming,  but  alone  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
come.    His  coming  blessed  mo  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  principle  of  a  patent  is  applied  to  books  under 
the  head  of  copyright.  Mr.  Langstroth's  valuable 
work  on  bee-keeping  is  copyrighted.  Prof.  Cook's 
valuable  Manual  is  also  copyrighted;  and  you,  Bro. 
Koot,  told  us  plainly  that  the  names  of  your  sub- 
scribers were  a  secret;  that  you  could  not  afford  to 
sell  them  to  us  at  the  cost  of  arranging  and  printing 
them,  with  a  margin  added.  You  were  quite  right. 
They  are  an  aggregation  of  your  labor,  extending 
through  yeai-s,  and  you  can  not  give  them  away  and 
do  justice  to  yourself  and  those  dependent  upon  you. 
We  do  not  ask  you  to.  We  do  not  wish  you  to.  We 
are  aware  that  you  recognize  the  propriety  and 
justice  in  a  reward  for  merit  and  intellectual  labor, 
jn  go  much  as  you  have  sent  out  many  dollfir?  to  dif- 


ferent ones  whohave  invented  valuable  devices.  The 
only  difference  I  can  see  between  these  acts  of  yours 
and  the  patent-system  is,  that  in  your  case  you  are 
at  both  ends  of  the  bargain,  while  with  that  of  the 
patentee  it  takes  two  to  make  the  bargain.  The  of- 
fice assigns  to  him  the  privilege  to  fix  the  amount 
of  reward  lor  his  intellectual  labors.  If  all  man- 
kind had  a  clear  perception  of  justice,  and  were 
honest  enough  to  do  that  justice  to  all  their  fellow- 
men,  no  laws  would  be  needed;  but,  alas  I  such  is 
not  the  case;  and  until  it  is,  we  must  have  the  ex- 
penses, trouble,  and  hatred  growing  out  of  enacting 
and  enforcing  said  laws.  Some  persons  have  an 
honorary  standard  of  inventors'  rights.  We  have 
several  supply  dealei-s  who  do  not,  and  will  not 
make  and  sell  the  inventions  of  a  brother  so  long  as 
he  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  them, 
except  as  they  buy  of  him  to  sell  again.  Our  sense 
of  justice  recognizes  a  moral  quality  about  such 
men  that  leads  us  to  deal  with  them,  while  the  far- 
seeing  are  afraid  to  send  their  cash  with  their  orders 
to  parties  who  sit  idly  in  the  shade,  and  sleep  the 
sleep  of  the  sluggard,  until  some  more  industrious 
brother,  by  unceasing  energy,  wrenches  from  na- 
ture a  valuable  secret,  and  then  hasten  todi\-ide  the 
natural  profits  of  that  secret.  So  far  as  I  know  of 
patents  upon  implements  in  our  line,  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  case  where  one  cent  is  added  to  the  pi-ice 
of  the  article  because  of  the  patent.  So  far  as  I 
have  witnessed,  the  infringements  are,  in  price  and 
quality,  just  what  I  should  expect  would  come  from 
him  who  is  deterhiined  to  live  upon  the  merits  of 
others,  and  openly  violate  the  laws  of  his  country, 
in  the  hope  of  accruing  a  few  illegal  dollars.  That 
the  inventor  of  an  article  (whether  he  haveitpatent- 
ed  or  not)  should  make  the  best  job  for  the  price,  is  to 
be  expected.  He  entertains  greater  pride  in  the  arti- 
cle and  its  success.  No  one  understands  all  its  bear- 
ings better  than  he.  If  he  had  it  patented,  knowing 
that  all  the  reputation  it  gains  must  redound  to  his 
exclusive  interest  and  honor,  he  is  all  the  more  anx- 
ious to  advertise  it  by  the  best  material  and  work- 
manship. 

I  want  the  readers  of  Gleanings  to  look  at  this 
question  fairly.  No  matter  what  may  or  may  not 
seem  to  be  your  interetft  in  the  matter,  let  your 
principle  stand  first,  and  do  justice  to  all  in  thought, 
speech,  and  act.  James  Heddon. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.,  Sept.  6,  1881. 

I  heartily  agree  with  you,  friend  II.,  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  desirable  tliat  such  expensive 
controversies  as  the  Forncrook  suit  may  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible ;  and  to  that  end  I 
took  pains  to  have  a  personal  talk  with  Mr. 
r.,  telling  him  exactly  how  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  getting  his  ideas  as  fully  as  possible  in 
the  same  way.  It  was  only"  after  I  found 
that  nothing  andd  be  done  in  the  way  of 
settling  without  expensive  litigation  that  I 
decided  to  go  on.  I  am  cjuite  willing  that  a 
man  should  monopolize  his  own  property  ; 
and  even  if  he  wants  a  great  price  for  that 
which  belongs  to  him,  he  has  a  right  to  it, 
if  he  can  get  it,  for  aught  1  know.  I,  too, 
want  to  be  a  law-abiding  citizen,  recogniz- 
ing, of  course,  the  purpose  for  which  laws 
were  framed,  and  endeavor  in  all  things  to 
carrv  out  the  spirit  of  our  laws.  Perhaps 
the  state  of  affairs  that  we  lind  in  bee  cul- 
ture grows  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  rare 
that  any  valuable  invention  is  the  work  of 
one  bee-keeper.    We  are  all  more  or  less  in- 
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debted  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
tlieref(  rj  it  is  h  verj^  difficult  matter  indeed 
for  any  inventor  to  say,  ''  This  is  entirely 
my  own  invention."  I,  too,  paid  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth  for  an  individual  right,  and  our  Ijook- 
keeper  has  instructions  lo  send  him  S2o.(H)  a 
year  so  long  as  I13  is  al'la  to  be  benefited  by 
it.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  note  the  dispo- 
sition you  call  attention  to  among  bee-keep- 
ers, of  forbearing  to  copy  the  works  of  each 
other,  patent  or  no  patent.  The  supply- 
dealer  who  would  unhesitatingly  copy  some- 
thing well  known  to  b3  the  property  of  an- 
other, w■,ti^out  getting  tlu^  piivilege  of  doing 
so,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  would  very 
likt'lvlose  more  than  he  made,  so  strong  is 
tlie  disi);)sition  of  our  people  to  give  honor  to 
whom  liiinor  is  due. 

D.  A.  JONES  IN   HIS   OMTN   HOME. 

ERNEST'S   A'ISIT,  AND  WHAT  HE   SAW. 

T  will  be  remembered,  that  a  short  time  ago  Mr. 
Jones  made  us  a  visit  with  a  view  to  grain  what 
hints  and  information  might  be  practical  in  his 
own  supply  business  just  developing.  He  was 
equally  I'cady  to  give  suggestions  fi-om  his  own 
experience;  and  the  result  was,  both  parties  were 
profited  by  the  exchange  of  ideas.  In  response  to 
his  pressing-  invitation  to  return  the  visit,  T  made  my 
way  northward  with  a  similar  object  in  view. 

On  my  way  thither  I  went  to  Niagara  Falls.  Of 
course,  as  might  have  been  suspected,  the  scenery 
was  gi-and  and  magnificent;  my  eye  continued  to 
feast  upon  the  sight,  but  could  not  be  filled.  Re- 
gretfully taking  leave  of  the  scene,  although  pain- 
fully aware  that  my  purse  had  been  suddenly  reduc- 
ed in  outwai-d  proportions,  I  started  for  Reaboro, 
where  I  soon  arrived.  After  making  a  short  visit  here 
with  Mr.  Calvert,  the  father  of  the  two  young  men 
in  our  employ,  I  made  my  way  to  Beeton,  where  we 
are  told  that  our  good  friend  D.  A.  Jones  holds  forth. 
As  it  was  Saturday  night,  not  much  was  done  except 
to  have  one  of  those  rare  old-time  bee-talks.  On 
the  following  Monday  I  was  shown  into  the  oflHce, 
which  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson.  The  methods  of  doing  business  were  fully 
explained,  from  the  receipt  of  an  order  to  date  of 
shipment.  Having  been  pretty  well  catechised  in 
this  department,  I  went  to  his  hivc-faetoi-y,  a  short 
distance  away.  I  first  took  a  look  at  his  engine,  one 
of  the  celebrated  Corliss  make.  It  is  about  50  or  60 
horse-power,  and  made  on  a  new  improved  pattern. 
In  an  adjoining-  building,  temporarily  put  up,  is 
his  hive-factory.  The  machinery  was  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained,  and  was  designed  for  his  new 
factory,  which  he  intends  putting  up  soon.  It  is  to 
be  a  brick  building  60  by  2.50  ft.  Surely  our  Cana- 
dian friends  ought  to  be  well  supplied  in  every 
thing  that  pertains  to  the  care  and  management  of 
the  honey-bee.  We  Yankees  ought  to  rejoice  over 
the  i)rospect  that  our  bee-keeping  fraternity  is  to 
be  enlarged  by  a  host  of  friends  across  the  line,  un- 
der the  good  old  banner,  "  God  save  the  Queen." 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Jones  kindly  offered  to  take 
mo  around  to  his  different  apiaries.  There  are 
seven  in  all,  situated  at  from  three  to  nine  miles 
from  his  home,  and  averaging  from  150  to  175  colo- 
nies each.  I  examined,  with  Mr.  J.,  perhaps  50  dif- 
ferent hives  at  random,  and,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, every  one  was  a  good  strong  colony.  Now  a 
word  in  rc;^:u'd  to  the  api)earance  of  the  apiaries. 


Each  yard  has  the  soil  removed  and  nicely  leveled 
down  with  fine  sand  over  the  whole.  This  reminds 
me  of  youthful  days,  when,  with  heavy  heart,  it  was 
my  daily  apportioned  task  to  remove  with  hoe  the 
grass  and  weeds  that  iv:mhl  grow  around  the  en- 
trances. The  bees  were  sensitive,  and  I  was  afraid; 
but  even  now  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  it  makes  a 
very  pretty  appearance,  despite  the  extra  trouble. 
Around  each  yard,  Mr.  Jones  has  a  tight  board  fence. 
In  one  corner  of  each  is  a  double-walled  honey- 
house,  designed  primarily  for  wintering  purposes. 
Leading  from  each  house  is  a  sub-earth  ventilating- 
pipe,  described  in  Gleanings  some  time  ago. 

We  drove  that  afternoon  over  a  circuit  of  30  miles, 
nor  was  I  slow  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
proffered,  to  press  a  set  of  questions  upon  him.  As 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  man  of  larg-e  experience,  and  gifted 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  good  humor  and  fun,  I 
felt  myself  well  repaid  for  my  trip. 

That  evening-  Mr.  Jones  invited  me  to  attend  the 
students'  bee  convention  over  which  he  presides. 
It  meets  once  a  week,  and  he  there  takes  up  the 
loading  topics  of  apiculture.  I  might  remark  right 
here,  that  Mr.  J.  has  from  23  to  30  students  who  pay 
no  tuition,  and,  on  the  contrary,  are  allowed  10  cents 
per  hour  for  services  in  the  factory  when  there  is 
work.  The  students  are  permitted  to  attend  the 
regular  apiarists  through  the  different  yards,  and 
there  witness  and  enter  into  the  various  manipula- 
tions of  the  bees.  On  going  to  the  convention  we 
enter  into  a  room  where  upon  a  table  we  see  every 
periodical  and  book  treating  of  bees.  At  spare 
hours  the  students  are  requested  to  read  the  best 
books,  and  confirm  what  they  i-ead  by  actual  expe- 
rience and  observation.  Upon  the  walls  are  beauti- 
ful colored  plates,  showing  the  anatomy  of  the  bees. 
The  time  having  arrived  for  opening,  Mr.  J.  takes 
his  wonted  seat,  opens  his  mouth,  and  thereupon 
proceeds  to  talk.  Before  beginning,  howevei',  he 
picked  up  quite  a  variety  of  honey-plants  which  he 
had  requested  to  be  brought  in.  These  he  took  up 
in  turn,  giving  their  names  and  their  relative  values 
as  honey-producers.  The  plant  Avas  then  passed 
around,  thus  securing  pei-fect  familiarity. 

I  for  one  enjoyed  the  convention,  and  hope  to  at- 
tend some  time  in  the  future.  Next  issue  I  will 
give  an  account  of  my  trip  in  the  islands  of  the 
Georgian  Bay,  where  Mr.  J.  raises  separate  races  of 
bees.  Ernest  R.  Root. 

Perhaps'I  might  mention,  that  the  above 
is  as  new  to  me  as  to  most  of  you.  It  is  true, 
I  had  talked  with  Ernest  about  his  trip  ;  but 
there  were  so  many  things,  he  didn't  get 
time  to  tell  me  about  the  weekly  bee  conven- 
tion until  I  just  read  it  in  tlip  above.  And  so 
friend  .Jones  is  a  readier,  with  all  his  other 
duties  and  caies,  and  he  has  an  entluisiastic 
and  intelligent  class  of  pupils,  no  doubt. 
What  an  example  is  here  given  for  many  of 
us  I  Why  shtnild  we  not  have  fietpient 
meetings  of  this  kind  ?  This  matter  of  hon- 
ey-plants alone— what  would  please  a  crowd 
of  boys  better  than  chasing  about  the  comi- 
try,  "collecting,  working  up,  and  hunting 
out  all  these  matters  V  And  then  their  re- 
port once  a  week— what  a  lot  of  good  might 
be  acconii)lished  by  such  meetings!  ^biy 
God  Itless  Ih-o.  Jones  !  and  I  think  I  can  al- 
so add  with  honest  sincerity,'' ^lay  (io(l  save 
I  the  (^ueen,"  and  bless  the  "elTorts  wliich  our 
I  friends  in  Canada  are  making  for  the  cauf^e 
'  of  apiculture. 
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HOW^  TO  MAKE   A  CISTEKN. 

SOME    FACTS    AND    CONSIDERATIONS. 

;N  the  last  issue  of  Gi.eanings  (p.  CDO,  "  Water 
for  Bees")  you  refer,  incidentallj',  to  your  cis- 
tern. As  I  am  just  in  the  act  of  digging  one 
(13  X  12),  1  should  be  glad  to  have  some  sugges- 
tions, if  you  can  spare  me  the  time  to  give  them. 
Is  your  cistern  constructed  of  briclj,  or  do  you  ce- 
ment on  the  clay?  for  I  observe  that  your  soil,  like 
ours,  is  claj'.  The  soil  here  is  a  heavy  tenacious 
red  clay,  and  many  persons  contend  that  it  is  entire- 
ly useless  to  go  to  the  expense  of  making  a  brick 
wall  when,  as  they  contend,  a  perfectly  tight  and 
lasting  cistern  can  be  made  by  cementing  directly 
on  the  clay.    What  do  you  say  to  this? 

Is  there  any  good  work  of  recent  issue,  on  the 
subject  of  cistern -making?  and  if  so,  where  can  I 
get  a  copy?  H.  J.  Barbour. 

Barboursville,  Orange  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.  7, 1884. 

Friend  IJ.,  since  you  suggest  it,  it  seems  to 
me  there  certainly  ought  to  lie  a  ])ook  pub- 
lii^hed  on  cistern-making.  Few  things  are 
of  more  importance  to  our  pe()i)h'  than  pure 
water  ;  and  during  these  days  of  temi)e ranee 
agitation  it  seems  to  me  it  might  prove  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  work  ;  and  we 
should  be  certain  of  one  tiling,  too,  that  it 
would  awaken  no  opposition.  Nol)ody,  if  I 
am  correct,  would  object  to  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing i)ure  water  more  convenient  and  plenti- 
ful. When  our  cistein  was  built  I  hunted 
over  the  agricultural  papers,  and  talked 
with  men  who  made  it  a  business  to  build 
cisterns,  and  the  result  I  give  you. 

A  good  cistern  should  be  about  the  shape 
of  an  egg,  with  the  small  end  downward. 
Have  it  large  and  deep.  By  going  deep  you 
get  cold  water— about  as  cold  as  a  well ;  and 
l)y  having  it  large  you  may  enjoy  tlie  rare 
fun  of  telling  all  the  neighbors  during  a 
droughttocome  and  help  themselves, without 
being  alarmed  about  the  sui)ply  running 
short.  I  shall  have  to  give  my  wife  the  cred- 
it for  always  insisting  on  a  huge  cistern  ;  and 
1  think  that  none  of  the  cisterns  she  ever 
presided  over  were  ever  known  to  get  dry. 

Although  a  great  many  cisterns  are  i)laster- 
ed  directly  on  to  the  clay,  our  mason  told  me 
he  thought  it  was  a  very  unwise  proceeding ; 
that  although  they  might  stand  a  great  many 
years,  there  was  a  liability  of  trouble. 

Tlie  way  we  made  our  filter  was  by  having 
a  solid  wall  of  soft  brick  right  through  the 
middle.  Mortar  is  put  between  the  liricks, 
but  none  on  their  edges.  They  should  be 
soft  enough  so  that  the  water  will  soak 
tlu'ough  them  al)out  as  fast  as  it  comes  down 
during  a  heavy  rain.  This  partition  goes 
clear  down  into  the  pointed  l)ottom,  and  the 
pipe  to  which  the  pump  is  attached  goes  al- 
so pretty  near  the  bottom.  To  ])re\'ent  it 
drawing' u])  tilth  and  such  small  accumula- 
tions as  in  the  course  of  time  get  into  the 
filtered  side,  this  pipe  is  turned  upward  at 
its  lower  end.  forming  a  sort  of  hook,  as  it 
were.  The  pipe  we  use  is  heavy  lead  ])ipe, 
coated  with  tin  both  outside  and  in.  This 
gives  a  pipe  that  the  water  never  attacks, 
and  yet  the  expense  is  bqt  little  more  than 
lead  pipe. 


Now,  the  other  side  of  the  cistern,  where 
the  water  pours  in  from  the  roof,  must,  of 
course,  have  an  outlet.  We  had  an  outilet 
constructed  and  all  iinished  when  I  picked 
up  a  scrap  of  an  agricultiu-al  paper  contain- 
ing a  new  arrangement  (at  least  new  to  me) 
for  this  outlet  or  overflow  pipe.  The  idea 
was,  to  let  the  water  out  during  a  heavy  rain- 
fall, at  the  extreme  bottom,  instead  of  at  the 
toj).  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  this 
outlet  something  like  a  spoilt  to  a  coft'ee-pot, 
only  the  spout  is  connected  directly  with  the 
bottom.  Ours  was  made  of  sewer-pipe,  laid 
in  cement.  The  result  is,  that  when  we  have 
a  tremendous  rain,  so  as  to  fill  the  cistern, 
all  the  sediment  is  "■  scooted  out''  through 
this  overflow-pipe,  and  your  cistern  never 
needs  cleaning.  Of  course,  the  overflow-pipe 
should  be  siifliciently  large  to  send  a  good 
heavy  head  of  water  through  the  cistern. 
During  our  heavy  storms  of  spring  and  fall 
or  winter,  this  overflow-pipe  acts,  and  the 
cistern  cleans  itself.  Of  course,  a  large  roof 
is  desirable ;  and  with  such  an  outlet-pipe 
you  want  to  turn  the  water  from  all  your 
roofs  right  into  the  cistern.  The  of tener  it 
gets  washed  out  the  better. 

I  am  quite  notional  about  the  water  I  drink, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  notions 
are  pretty  correct  indications  of  what  na- 
ture waiits.  When  I  drink  water  from  a 
well  wliere  surface  water  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter  has  soaked  in  it,  it  produces 
an  unpleasant  effect  almost  at  once.  Hard 
water,  until  I  am  accustomed  to  it,  also 
makes  me  fe;'l  unpleasantly;  but  the  water 
from  our  cistern,  as  it  is  now,  leaves  no  bad 
taste  iH  the  mouth,  aiid  does  not  upset  me  in 
any  way,  even  though  I  drink  comparatively 
large  quantities.  The  water  from  a  good 
well  is,  I  presume,  about  as  good  as  any 
thing  that  can  be  desired  ;  but  unless  it  is  a 
soft-water  well  (and  such  are  not  very  com- 
mon) it  is  miplea-sant  for  washing  and  cook- 
ing purposes.  When  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  doctors'  bills  that  are  often  paid 
just  because  of  imi)ure  water,  it  does  not 
seem  a  piece  of  very  great  extravagance  to 
build  such  a  cistern  as  I  have  described,  and 
flnish  it  up  by  having  a  slate  roof  to  your 
house.  Just  think  for  a  moment  of  giving 
these  poor  little  iiuiocent  ones  that  hang  on 
our  knees,  asking  i)laintively,  -'Mamma,  wa- 
ter ;"  just  think  of  giving  "these  water  that 
gives  them  typhoid  fever,  kidney  complaints, 
cholera  infantum,  and  other  diseases  of  like 
character.  Iluber  is  just  now  old  enough  to 
call  for  '•  wawa  ; "'  and  after  he  has  l)een  out 
with  his  i)a])a  among  the  strawberries  until 
he  has  got  tired  and  thirsty,  it  is  worth  half 
the  price  of  the  cistern  to  see  him  smack  his 
lips  over  it,  and  exjiress  his  thanks  and  ap- 
proval in  every  way  he  knows  how.  Now, 
then,  if  anylxxly  knows  of  a  book  on  cistern- 
making,  let  him  stand  up  and  speak. 

In  Older  to  n;ake  this  iirticle  a  iitting  one 
for  a  bee  journal,  I  will  iiist  add,  on  a  nice 
little  pedestal  rig'ut  opposite  the  outside  cis- 
tern ])iimp,  you  lix  a  large-sized  bell-glass,  or 
glass  jar  inverted  over  a  grooved  board  ;  and 
by  keeping  it  full  during  all  weather  that 
bees  can  fly,  teach  them  that  there  they  may 
always  lind  good  pure  water.  This  pedestal, 
while  standing  right  in  the  sun,  sliould  be 
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sheiterert  from  prevailing  winds  ;  or  you  can 
have  suitable  pipes  to  carry  the  drips  from 
the  pump  out  to  some  sheltered  spot,  so  that 
Uses  can  have  water  whenever  the  pump  is 
used . 


PREMIUM  ESSAY  OF  THE  PRODUC- 
TION OF  COMB  AND  EXTRACT- 
ED HONEY. 

Including    the    Management    and    Manipula- 
tion   for    One    Year. 

HEAD  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AT  COLUMBUS. 

fO  be  successful  in  producing  honey,  either 
comb  or  extracted,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  hives  adapted  to  one  of  the  standard 
brood-.frames  now  in  general  use,  such  as 
the  Langstroth,  American,  Gallup,  or  Quin- 
by.  They  should  also  be  constructed  as  to  be  con- 
veniently adapted  to  the  storing  of  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  in  best  shape  for  market,  and  for 
the  successful  wintering  of  bees. 

To  successfully  winter  bees,  it  ie  necessary  to  have 
the  hives  contain  prolific  queens,  plenty  of  working 
bees  reared  during  the  fall  season,  and  from  30  to  40 
pounds  of  good  well-c»pped  honey  in  each  brood- 
chamber.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  use  some  kind 
of  absorbent  of  moisture,  placed  on  top  of  the 
brood-frames.  Chaff,  wood  shavings,  forest-leaves, 
and  sawdust  are  all  good  absorbents.  A  bee-passage 
is  generally  made  between  the  absorbing  material 
and  the  top  of  the  brood-frames.  Bees  should  be 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible  during  the  winter; 
about  the  only  thing  necessary  is  to  occasionally 
remove  the  dead  bees  that  may  accumulate  on  the 
b(>ttom-boards  of  the  hives.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
hives  should  all  be  examined,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  have  queens  and  sufficient  stores  to  supply 
them  until  they  can  gather  new  honey.  If  any  are 
queenless  they  must  be  supplied  with  a  fei-tile 
queen  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise  they  will  be 
lost.  If  short  in  stores,  they  must  be  fed  either 
honey  or  sugar  syrup.  The  latter  is  preferred,  as  it 
is  not  so  liable  to  induce  robbing.  Stimulative  feed- 
ing may  be  resorted  to  to  good  advantage  in  loca- 
tions where  it  is  necessary  to  have  strong  colonies 
early  in  the  season. 

As  soon  as  the  bees  commence  gathering  honey 
freely,  the  surplus-receptacles  should  be  placed  on 
the  hives;  if  working  for  comb  honey,  the  boxes  or 
sections  should  have  starters  of  thin  comb  founda- 
tion. Too  much  surplus  room  should  not  at  fli'St  be 
given,  but  additions  made  thereto  as  required.  As 
fast  as  the  combs  are  nicely  capped  over  they  should 
be  removed,  and  the  space  they  occupied  filled  as 
before. 

For  extracted  honey  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
additional  story  placed  on  top  of  the  brood-chamber. 
To  induce  the  bees  to  commence  work,  draw  a  frame 
of  freshly  gathered  and  uncapped  honey  from  below, 
which  place  with  one  or  more  empty  oombs  or 
frames  of  comb  foundation  —  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  colony  above,  confining  them  to 
their  allotted  space  with  a  movable  division-board; 
add  more  frames  as  needed;  when  two  or  more  of 
them  are  filled  and  mostly  capped  over  they  should 
be  extracted,  and  then  replaced.  All  surplus  honey 
and  receptacles  should  be  removed  from  the  hives 
at  the  close  of  the  honey  harvest. 

Sajjuel.  D.  Riegel. 


DISABLED     QUEENS. 

DO   BEES  WORK   OVER  OLD    CO.MB.S   INTO    NEW? 

fKIEND  HOOT:— I  have  had  some  trouble  with 
my  bees  this  season,  and  now  after  all  this 
bother  they   are    coming   out 'so   good    and 
strong  that  everybody   is  going  crazy  over 
them. 
To  one  of  the  hives  that  killed  one  of  your  queens 
I  gave  a  queen-cell_;  and  when  she  had  hatched,  and 
was  about  three  days  old,  I  looked  them  over  and 
found  her,  and  there  was  a  whitish  substance  at- 
tached to  her  extremity.    I  thought  this  nothing  un- 
usual at  the  time,  and  did  not  again  trouble  them 
for  about  a  week;  then  on  opening  the  hive  1  found 
queen-cells  started  with  eggs  in  them,  and  here  and 
{  there  an  egg  scattered  around  on  a  couple  of  cards, 
i  and  some  cells  had  two  in.    Laying  worker,  thought 
1  I;  then  by  careful  search  I  found  the  queen,  and  in 
i  just  the  same  fix  as  before,  only  the  lump  seemed 
I  to  be  larger  than  when  first  seen;  so  I  caught  her 
[  by  the  wings,  and  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
other  hand  I  held  her  fast  while  my  wife  removed 
the  deformity  with  a  pin.  It  looked  like  projiolis,  but 
1  it  seemed  harder— more  like  some  crystallized  sub- 
I  stance.    It  was  a  little  to  one  side;  and  while  she 
was  undergoing  the  operation  she  would  dart  out 
I  her  sting  about  as  much  to  the  other  side.    Well, 
1  after  that  I  placed  her  on  my  hand,  and  she  looked 
I  and  acted  all  right,  so  I  destroyed  all  the  queen- 
cells,  and  gave  the  hive  a  cai-d  of  new  brood,  and 
put  her  back.    I  looked  in  a  couple  of  days  later, 
j  and  they  had  not  started  any  more  queen-cells,  but 
she  had  gone  to  laying  to  beat  time,  and  she  proves 
to  be  a  good  one.    What  was  the  trouble,  and  did  I 
do  right? 

Do  not  bees  sometimes  work  over  old  comb?  1 
see  no  mention  made  of  such  a  fact,  but  I  alwaj-s 
find  that  the  first  new  comb  built  in  a  hive  trans- 
ferred from  old  and  new  combs  is  speckled, 
and  looks  like  bits  of  old  comb  worked  over.  The 
other  day  I  noticed  a  bee  at  woi'k  on  some  bits  of 
old  comb  sticking  to  pieces  of  the  old  bee-tree,  and 
he  would  gnaw  off  the  wax,  and  then  work  it  up 
with  his  paws,  something  as  a  boy  would  make  a 
snowball,  and  then  rub  it  back  on  his  hind  legs,  ex- 
actly the  same  as  pollen;  and  when  it  was  loaded  it 
flew  away.    I  could  not  say  what  was  done  with  it. 

Our  bees  are  doing  great  work  now  on  buck- 
wheat. John  Barlow. 
Sac  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  11, 1884. 
From  your  description,  friend  B.,  I  should 
say  the  whitish  appendage  was  without 
doubt  the  drone  organ,  which  had  not  been 
pulled  away  by  the  oees.  Perhaps  it  adhered 
so  strongly" they  could  not  remove  it  as  they 
usually  do.  Very  likely  she  would  never 
have  been  able  to  lay  if  you  had  not  per- 
formed the  operation  you  mention.  I  pre- 
sume, of  course,  the  eggs  she  now  lays  are 
worker-eggs.  Was  it  not  more  than  three 
days  after  hatching,  when  you  found  her 
with  this  appendage?— Bees  do  work  over 
old  comb,  and  I  have  often  seen  a  trans- 
ferred colony  build  a  comb  as  large  as  my 
hand,  almost  black,  they  having  taken  old 
black  combs  for  material  to  build  this  new 
onei  As  they  often  use  tliis  material  for 
lengthening  (iut  cells,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  fdn.  made  from  dark  combs  is  just  as 
good  for  brood-combs  as  the  yellow  wax,  in 
every  respect,  except  iii  looks. 
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THOSE    STRAAATBERRIES. 

FRIEND   DOOLITTLE    TELI.S    US     HOW    TO    liAlSE  841 
BUSHELS    TO   THE  ACRE. 

'T  was  with  much  interest  that  I  read  what  tlie 
editor  had  to  say  on  pages  .557,  558,  and  5.59,  re- 
garding his  enjoyment  with  the  strawberry- 
plants;  for  nothing  outside  of  bee  culture  ever 
gives  me  more  comfort  than  the  raising  of 
strawberries;  and  as  an  invitation  is  given  at  the 
close  of  the  article  for  all  to  tell  about  potted  straw- 
berries, I  thought  I  would  say  a  few  words  regard- 
ing both  those  which  arc  potted,  and  those  whicii 
are  not. 

There  is  nearly  as  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  best  way  to  raise  strawberries  as  there 
is  regarding  bee  culture;  and  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, the  potting  of  strawberry-plants  for  my  own 
use  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  ways  of  raising 
them.  Were  I  desirous  of  shipping  plants  in  Julj% 
August,  and  September,  then  potted  plants  would 
be  an  advantage,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  grow, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  novice;  but  a  bed  of  potted 
plants  will  cost  twice  what  a  bed  will  when  the 
plants  are  set  in  the  spring,  besides  not  producing 
one-half  the  berries  the  spring-set  bed  will  the  next 
season.  It  is  a  gi-cat  deal  of  work  to  water  and  care 
for  potted  plants,  as  it  is  generally  dry  weather  at 
time  of  potting,  a  view  of  which  friend  Root  has 
given  us,  while  the  spring-set  plants  need  no  care 
after  being  once  set,  save  cultivation  and  keeping 
the  runners  cut,  which  thing  must  be  done  lor  the 
potted  plants.  Again,  there  is  danger  of  plants 
rooted  in  pots  becoming  "  pot  bound,"  if  left  too 
long  before  setting  out;  and  I  fear  if  friend  Koot 
waits  for  the  digging  of  those  potatoes,  and  the  fit- 
ting of  the  ground  the  way  he  speaks  of,  he  will  find 
that  his  plants  are  stunted,  from  the  pots  becoming 
so  full  of  roots  that  the  roots  have,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, lost  their  vitality.  From  15  to  20  days  is  the 
right  length  of  time  which  should  elapse  between 
the  potting  of  the  plants  and  setting  them  in  the 
beds.  If  the  plants  are  left  longer  than  this  in  the 
pots  they  are  injured  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  delay.  When  plants  are  left  longer 
than  20  days  in  the  pots  it  is  always  best  to  mash 
the  eai-th  and  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  after 
turning  out  the  plants,  when  the  roots  at  the  bot- 
tom can  be  straightened  out  in  the  moist  fresh  soil, 
which  will  help  to  overcome  the  check  they  have  re- 
ceived from  being  left  too  long  in  the  pots.  But,  as 
I  have  said  before,  I  prefer  setting  the  plants  in  the 
spring  to  any  other  way,  after  thoroughly  trying  all 
the  plans  I  have  read  of  for  six  or  more  years.  I 
proceed  as  follows : 

As  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  the  plot  of 
ground  designed  for  the  strawberry-bed  is  thor- 
oughly pulverized  and  enriched,  to  the  depth  of 
from  8  to  13  inches,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
soil,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  plants,  which  can  be 
bought,  or  gotten  out  of  the  rye  stubble,  as  friend 
Hoot  did  his.  If  those  in  the  rye  stubble,  or  old 
neglected  bed,  are  the  kind  you  wish,  get  them 
there  by  all  means,  for  they  are  just  as  good  as 
those  from  any  source.  If  we  wish  new  kinds,  of 
course  we  must  buy  them.  Having  my  plants  dug 
or  bought,  I  proceed  to  set  them  three  feet  apart  in 
the  row,  thus  saving  two-thirds  the  plants  which 
would  be  used  should  I  set  them  only  one  foot  apart 
in  the  row,  as  most  advise.  If  I  do  not  wish  to  cul- 
tivate vegetables  between  the  rows  of  strawberries. 


I  set  the  rows  but  two  feet  apart;  but  as  most  of  us 
prefer  to  get  all  we  can  from  our  land,  I  generally 
grow  a  crop  of  carrots,  beets,  beans,  or  onions,  be- 
tween the  rows,  in  which  case  I  have  the  strawberry 
rows  three  feet  apart.  After  setting,  the  ground  is 
kept  mellow  by  hoeing;  and  as  soon  as  the  runners 
form  little  plants,  which  they  will  do  in  June,  they 
are  brought  around  in  the  row,  and  held  in  place  by 
a  little  stone  (the  same  as  they  are  held  in  the  pots), 
so  that  each  plant  is  six  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
thus  giving  us  five  new  plants  between  the  old  ones 
set  out  in  the  spring.  When  the  rows  are  thus  filled, 
the  runners  are  kept  clipped  off  during  the  rest  of 
the  season,  thus  causing  the  plants  to  form  mon- 
strous stools,  or  plants,  as  all  the  plants  help  each 
other  through  the  runners,  in  the  way  friend  Root 
tells  us  his  grapevines  do;  while  in  the  case  of 
potted  plants,  each  one  must  go  alone.  Besides,  the 
roots  of  those  plants  branch  out  and  feed  upon  the 
soil  in  every  direction  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow 
instead  of  being  cramped  up  in  a  pot;  hence  they 
grow  right  along  without  interruption.  I  have 
counted  as  high  as  43  fruit-stems  in  the  spring  on 
such  plants,  while  31  was  the  best  I  ever  found  on  a 
potted  plant.  Plants  treated  as  above  will  yield  al- 
most fabulous  amounts;  as,  for  instance,  in  1880  I 
picked  from  the  Crescent-Seedling  variety,  with 
rows  two  feet  apart,  after  the  rate  of  37,016  quarts, 
or  841  bushels  to  the  acre;  while  the  Windsor  Chief, 
Wilson,  Miner's  Prolific,  and  Cumberland  Triumph, 
did  nearly  as  well. 

I  could  write  much  more  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject; but  my  time  is  limited,  and  I  have  already  told 
you  enough,  together  with  what  friend  Root  told 
you  a  month  ago,  so  that  all  may  enjoy  one  of  the 
best  fruits  God  ever  gave  to  man,  if  they  will  only 
take  a  little  trouble  to  secure  them. 

G.   M.   DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1884. 

Many  thanks,  friend  I).  I  thought  of  you 
several  times  when  working  at  tlie  strawber- 
ries, and  it  did  occur  to  nie  tliat  you  were 
somewhat  in  the  strawberry  business.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  but  that  all  you  say  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  advantage  of  layered  over  pot- 
ted plants  generally.  But,  just  look  here, 
old  friend  ;  bee-keepers,  as  a  rule,  have  not 
much  leisure  time  in  the  spring ;  whereas  I 
can  have  a  good  playspell  niglit  and  morn- 
ing now,  almost  every  day.  Another  thing, 
I  do  not  want  to  wait  until  next  spring ;  I 
have  got  the  fever  now,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  enjoy  it.  .Vgain,  Peter  Henderson 's  new 
process  embraces  making  a  great  growth  in 
the  fall,  which,  he  savs,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished (or.  at  least,  not  without  much  ex- 
pense), bv  tlic  use  of  layers.  You  see,  we 
use  comjlost  for  tilling  our  tlu-ee-inch  pots 
that  is  somewhat  e.\i)ensive.  and  the  plants 
are  given  a  l)ig  start  while  i)otatoes  are  ri- 
pening. Even  as  you  state  it  (and  1  am  very 
much  obliged  indeed  for  your  caution,  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  just  discovered  since 
reading  your  article  whence  some  of  my 
troubles  come),  we  make  a  gain  of  about  20 
days;  and  then  when  the  i)lants  are  put  on 
the  potato  ground,  they  are  ready  to  push 
right  ahmg,  without  making  any  stop  at  all, 
and  put  out  ruimers  in  abundance  during 
the  fall,  which  is  just  wiiat  ours  are  dohig 
now.  This  potato  ground,  you  know,  is  un- 
derdrained  and  subsoiled,  and  made  about 
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us  rich  as  old  manure  will  make  it.  Under 
this  stimulus,  before  freezing  weather  we  ex- 
l)3ct  to  have  plants  pretty  nearly  equal  to 
what  yours  would  be  by  next  June  ;  and 
tlien  we  have  all  the  spring  months  to  push 
them  still.  However,  you  may  be  a  good 
deal  in  the  right ;  and  to  test  the  matter  I 
have  1000  layered  plants  and  1000  potted 
plaiits,  both  started  on  the  most  approved 
principles.  If  I  understand  you,  it  seems  to 
me  your  point  is  rather  between  fall  and 
spring  planting,  instead  of  between  potted 
and  layered  plants.  ]}y  the  way,  I  shall  be 
doing  no  harm  if  I  c.ill  attention  to  the  re- 
mirks  on  strawberry  cultur*  in  friend  D.'s 
circular,  which  he  publishes  annually. 

And  here  is  something  from  another  friend 
about  strawberries: 

STIiAWBERRIES   FOR  CHILDRBN. 

Bro.  Root  Yms  not  had  all  the  fun  i-aising  straw- 
berries this  summer,  for  we  have  had  a  nice  time 
rai^ng:  them  in  another  way.  In  the  spring  we 
bought  si.T  plants  each,  of  eight  or  ten  difTerent 
kinds,  and  put  them  in  rows  in  our  garden.  The 
ground  was  made  rich,  sand  scattered  on,  and  we 
can  pretty  nearly  sec  them  grow.  The  rows  were 
too  far  apart  at  first,  but  now  they  are  "just  crowd- 
ing," as  our  little  boy  says.  I  guess  we  shall  have  to 
put  a  board  fence  six  inches  high  between  them. 
But  the  most  fun  will  be  ne.\t  spring,  when  we  can 
have  Manchesters  for  breakfast,  Windsor  Chiefs  for 
dinner.  Big  Bobs  for  supper,  and  other  kinds  next 
day.  So  when  they  are  well  tested  we  can  plant  out 
a  big  bed  of  the  best  kinds,  and  we  shall  have  straw- 
b«?rrie8  and  plants  both  to  give  to  the  boys  and  girls 
when  they  come  to  see  us.  Now,  who  will  try  this 
way?  But,  don't  forget  to  feed  them  well,  for  they 
will  eat  what  a  hog  wouldn't  touch.  Just  clean  out 
the  pi^r-pen,  brush  out  the  chicken-house,  sweep  up 
the  yard,  pull  the  weeds  in  the  garden,  put  them  in 
a  pile,  and  throw  the  soapsuds  over  thera  till  they 
rot;  then  when  all  is  mixed  together  you  will  have 
a  fertilizer  equal  to  the  hest  purfumtd  hone  dust ; 
and  you  don't  know  how  much  nicer  the  whole  place 
will  l®ok  for  feeding  the  strawberries  that  way,  nor 
how  much  better  you  will  feel  if  you  have  plenty  of 
strawberries  to  make  you  grow,  instead  of  fat  pork, 
and  other  greasy  food.         Mrs.  M.  A.  Shepherd. 

Many  thanks,  my  good  friend  Mrs.  S.,  and 
especially  do  I  commend  the  idea  of  gather- 
ing and  utilizing  all  tilth  and  rubbish  about 
the  premises.  Studying  the  habits  of  the 
strawberries,  and  learnmg  just  what  they 
like,  and  how  to  feed  them  so  as  to  make 
them  thrive,  has  been  to  me  a  wonderful 
pleasure. 

m  -•^  ^ 

WHAT  IS  THE  TROUBLE? 

TROUBLBS   IN   INTRODUCING. 


VM  puzzled.  I  raised  a  fine  queen  this  summer, 
ij;  and  left  her  in  the  nucleus  hive  until  she  began 
to  lay;  then  I  took  a  black  queen  out.  The 
next  day  I  caged  the  Italian  queen,  left  her  in 
the  cage  till  next  day,  and  let  her  out.  The 
bees  balled  hor.  I  caged  her  again  the  next  day, 
and  let  her  out  again.  The  bees  balled  her  again, 
so  I  continued  this  way  for  six  days.  The  next  day 
I  told  my  wife  I  would  try  another  plan,  so  I  got 
the  smoker  and  put  tlio  queen  at  the  entrance  of 
th9  hiTo.    TtjiQ  beos  made  g,t  ^er.    I  smokec]  tbofn 


for  some  time,  then  left  the  hive.  In  about  si.v 
days  I  opened  the  hive,  and  saw  from  one  to  four 
eggs  in  a  cell,  so  I  began  to  look  for  a  fertile  work- 
er, and  soon  found  the  beautiful  Italian  queen  that 
I  raised.  There  are  several  queen-cells  in  the  hive. 
Glenola,  N.  C,  Sept.  4, 1884.  J.  W.  Davis. 

Making  beesj  receive  a  queen  when  they 
seem  detcnnined  not  to,  by  use  of  smoke,  is 
a  common  practice,  friend  1).;  in  fact,  queens 
may  be  introduced  at  once,  if  you  stay  by 
the  colony,  and  watch  them  by  smoking  them 
as  often  as  they  commence  "attacking  her, 
and  I  believe  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  they  may  generally  be  made  to  let  the 
(jueen  alone.  The  process  is.  however,  some- 
what risky,  and  may  take  a  great  deal  of 
time.  It  is  a  little  singular,  that  the  queen 
should  lay  several  eggs  in  a  cell,  if  she  is  in  a 
full  colony.  I  should  expect  her  to  come 
out  all  right  eventually,  however  ;  that  is,  if 
she  laid  all  right  in  a  nucleus.  They  per- 
haps persist  in  raising  queen-cells  because 
they  are  not  quite  reconciled  to  her ;  and 
perhaps  she  has  laid  in  the  way  you  state, 
because  of  their  persecution.  I  have  known 
a  colony  of  hybrids  to  worry  a  queen  for  over 
a  week  after  they  had  apparently  accepted 
her,  and  then  destroy  her  as  soon  as  they  had 
time  to  hatch  out  a  queen  more  to  tiieir  own 
liking. 


PYRETHRUM   TOR    ANTS  AND    OTHER 
INSECTS. 


.ITTLE   MORE   INFORMATION 
SUB.TECT. 


WANTED   ON    THE 


T|p  FTEK  sending  you  my  last  article,  about  the 
^tt^,  use  of  ijyrethrum,  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
^S*  making  small  blocks,  covered  with  pyre- 
■*-''^  thrum,  to  be  placed  under  anything  from 
which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  ants  away. 
Having  used  up  my  old  lot  of  pyrethrum,  I  went  to 
the  store  where  I  obtained  it,  and  asked  for  some 
more.  The  grocer  told  me  he  did  not  keep  the  old 
kind  any  more,  but  had  something  n  ew,  called 
"  buhach,"  which  was  more  effective,  and  cost  35 
cts.  more  per  pound  than  pyi-ethrum.  I  bought 
some  of  that.  Now,  the  two  articles  look  and  act 
exactly  alike,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

In  a  last-year's  number  of  Pacific  Rural  Press  is 
an  advertisement  of  buhach  which  I  send  you.  As 
you  will  see.  Prof.  Cook  is  in  several  places  quoted 
as  recommending  the  article.  Will  Prof.  Cook 
kindly  tell  us  what  difference,  if  any,  there  is  be- 
tween pyrethrum  and  buhach,  and  why  there 
should  be  such  a  difference  in  the  price? 

Well,  I  got  out,  with  my  circular  saws,  a  lot  of  '«- 
inch  cubes  of  pine  lumber,  covered  them  first  with 
dextrine,  then  with  buhach.  After  di-ying  them  for 
a  day  or  two  I  placed  them  under  different  articles 
in  the  honey-room.  If  they  proved  a  success,  I 
thought  I  might  earn  a  little  by  manufacturing 
them  for-  sale.  But  while  in  most  cases  they  kept 
the  ants  away,  in  several  instances  the  ants  travel- 
ed right  over  them.  The  attraction  of  the  honey 
was  greater  than  the  objection  to  the  powder.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  be  in  getting  enough  powder  to. 
adhere  to  the  blocks,  t«  prevent  the  ants  from  get- 
ting a  foothold.  Placing  a  small  heap  of  the  pow- 
der round  each  block  will  keep  them  away,  but 
ashes  will  do  tho  same.    My  pbjeot  in  view  was  tQ 
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have  it  so  that  things  could  be  moved  about,  and 
not  have  to  be  bothered  with  the  loose  powder. 
This  seems,  however,  to  be  the  only  sure  way  of  ac- 
complishing-the  object. 

I  tried  some  of  the  blocks  saturated  with  coal  oil, 
placing  them  under  my  wheelbarrow;  but  as  soon 
as  the  blocks  got  dry,  the  anst  went  right  over 
them. 

In  regard  to  pyrcthrum,  I  am  told  it  will  lost  its 
strength  in  couse  of  time.  Also  that  it  will  give 
some  people  the  headache,  if  placed  on  or  near  the 
pillow.  It  is  used  considrably  here  to  kill  bedbugs, 
scattering  it  between  the  bed  clothes  and  round  the 
woodwork  of  bedsteads. 

Wm.  Muth-Rasmussen. 

Independence,  Cal.,  Aug.  30, 1884. 
Friend  M.,  the  adveitiseinent  yovi  inclose 
ns  certainly  contains  a  pretty  lieavy  testimo- 
nial from  Prof.  Cook.  Jkit  the  most  hnport- 
ant  matter  now  before  ns  is,  did  Prof.  Cook 
really  write  what  is  quoted,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  with  reference  to  this 
buhach  you  refer  to  V  ^Vill  friend  Co<)k  en- 
lighten ns  a  little  V  I  have  this  summer 
made  quite  a  number  of  experiments  with 
various  insect  powders,  and  my  impression 
was,  that  pyrethrum  and  other  similar  sub- 
stances killed  the  insects  by  the  little  cloud 
of  dust  they  give  out.  Sucli  being  tlie  case, 
it  would  have  no  effect  at  all  when  cemented 
on  to  your  blocks.  IJut  we  are  stumbled 
again,  for  the  testimonials  declare  it  is  equal- 
yl  effective  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  wa- 
ter, and  that  it  can  then  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Paris  green.  I  confess  I  can  not 
quite  understand  this,  for  Paris  green  is  a 
virulent  poisen  to  man  as  well  as  insects, 
while  pyrethrum,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
is  perfectly  harmless  to  plants  and  animals, 
and  is  noxious  only  to  the  insect  world. 
Friend  Cook,  will  you  please  tell  us  some- 
thing about  ants  and  pyrethrum  y  and  do 
you  really  consider  buhach  superior  to  py- 
rethrum ? 

^    I    ^i 

FKIEND  POND'S  REPORT. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  BEES,  HONEV,  ETC. 

fRIEND  ROOT:— This  has  been  a  most  peculiar 
season.  My  colonies  were  all  strong  during 
fruit-bloom,  and  gave  mc  a  good  yield  of  sur- 
plus from  that  source.  The  prospects  for  a 
good  yield  from  white  clover  were  never  fin- 
er, but,  from  some  cause  or  other,  hardly  enough  was 
obtained  to  keep  the  brood -chamber  supplied.  I 
never  saw  bi-ood-rearing  kept  up,  however,  to  such 
an  extent  in  any  season— owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  small  daily  yield  of  nectar 
from  the  flowers,  but  not  enough  at  any  one  time  to 
crowd  the  queen  at  all.  The  colony  mentioned  on 
page  531,  under  the  heading  of  "A  Strange  Whim," 
has  kept  up  the  same  kind  of  business  the  whole 
season,  and  has  attempted  to  swarm  out  with  the 
same  results  no  less  than  six  times.  I  have  already 
drawn  on  it  three  times  for  nuclei,  taking  four 
frames  of  brood  each  time,  now  stocked  up  to  full 
colonies,  and  at  last  I  have  divided  it,  and  got  two 
more  strong  colonies,  and  the  prospects  are  that  the 
half  containing  the  queen  can  be  divided  tigain  in 
the  course  of  a  week.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
^ield  Of  honey  wfts  60  siii[vi|,  anrt  l)ropfl-roarinK  was 


carried  on  to  such  an  excess,  I  have  devoted  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  season  to  raising  bees,  and  judge  that 
I  can  make  that  branch  of  business  fully  as  profita- 
ble, and  far  more  interesting,  and  with  less  trouble 
to  myself,  than  raising  honey.  I  could  have  sold, 
last  spring,  20  colonies  if  I  had  had  them  to  spare, 
and  I  piesume  the  demand  will  be  equally  great 
next  spring. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  demand  for  bees,  and 
the  immense  quantities  of  honey  that  are  raised 
from  year  to  year,  the  amount  largely  increasing 
each  year,  I  do  not  sec  any  reason  to  think  that 
overstocking  or  overproduction  is  a  factor  that 
need  trouble  us  in  this  generation.  At  any  rate,  I 
don't  see  that  the  price  of  nice  honey  is  any  lower 
than  years  ago,  and  no  other  honey  will  bring  a  good 
price  under  any  circumstances.  I  can  sell  all  the 
honey  I  can  produce,  right  in  my  own  dooryard,  and 
at  remunerative  prices,  and  could  do  so  if  my  yield 
were  ten  times  as  great.  Pure  honey  will  always 
sell,  all  that  is  needed  being  to  establish  its  reputa- 
tion—an easy  enough  matter  to  be  done,  by  any 
honest  man.  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Foxboro',  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  5, 1884. 


EXUDATION. 
Texas  Leading  the  Van  in  1884. 

LICE   producing   HONEY,    ALL   "BOSH." 

UST  after  the  peach-tree  went  out  of  bloom, 

we  had  a  liquid  exude  from  the  young  leaves 

'*^'      at  the  bud,  which  attracted  the  att<>ntion  of 

the  bees  a  little,  for  about  10  days.    Don't 

think  what  they  procured  hurt  them,  or  did 

any  good  either. 

BARLEr. 

This  is  a  valuable  crop  some  seasons.  While  it 
was  in  bloom,  bees  were  on  the  stalk  several  days, 
lapping  around  the  stem  where  the  blades  come 
off.  This  comes  in  good  play,  just  after  fruit- 
bloom. 

WALNUT. 

This  is  a  well-known  tree.  But  never  before,  to 
my  knowledge,  was  it  ever  known  to  produce  hon- 
ey. There  is  not  enough  of  it  close  to  our  apiary  to 
learn  of  its  qualitj'.  I  learn  that  80  miles  west  of 
us,  thei-e  has  been  a  splendid  flow.  This  nectar  ex- 
udes from  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  It  lianas  in  large 
drops  from  the  leaf. 

SUNFLOWKR  (COMMON). 

This  attracts  the  attention  of  the  little  yellow- 
banded  fellows  some.  They  crawl  up  and  down  the 
stalk,  and  lap  a  little  here  and  there. 

PIN-OAK. 

The  acorn  on  this  tree  has  exuded  something  that 
brought  the  bees  among  its  foliage.  This  didn't 
last  long. 

SniN-OAK. 

This  is  a  spe«ies  of  what  we  call  "  basket-oak." 
We  make  cotton  and  feed  baskets  of  it.  These  bas- 
kets are  made  large  enough  to  hold  100  or  200  lbs. 
of  seed-ootton.  Some  pickers  use  them  and  some 
do  not.  They  have  a  large  sack  ^trapped  across  one 
shoulder  that  they  gather  it  in.  It  is  then  put  in  a 
basket  and  transported  to  w]ierc  it  should  go. 

I  hav  e  digressed  a  little  from  the  bee  subject.  Shin- 
oak  grows  a  kind  of  fungus  on  the  sinnll  limbs  near 
tho  end;  that  is,  from  one  to  two  inches  up  and 
do\yn  py  filong  thp  lijnt).    This  snbstdnce  exudes  fl; 
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nice  transparent  juice,  which  I  think  is  of  a  good 
flavor.  It  is  so  plentiful  that  I  could  lick  it  up,  eas- 
ily. This  as  well  as  the  pin-oak  acorn  is  a  phenom- 
enon to  us.  We  have  never  seen  bees  on  them 
before. 

LIVE-OAK. 

Southern  boc- keepers  know  the  value  of  this 
"  long-lived  "  tree,  as  being-  the  best  of  firewood, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  honey-pi-oducing  trees  in 
the  South,  though  it  does  not  produce  honey  every 
year;  but  it  will,  during  a  dry  year  as  well  as  wet; 
and  when  it  does,  it  is  nice. 

The  honey  comes  from  balls  or  nut-galls.  I  find, 
early  in  the  morning,  enough  on  one  ball  to  make 
quite  a  respectable  load  for  an  old  "vet,"  whose 
wings  are  tattered  or  torn.  Honey  is  liable  to  come 
from  these  balls  up  to  October.  This  is  such  a 
bountiful  year  for  exudation  that  I  look  for  a  fine 
crop  of  honey  from  the  cotton-plant. 

This  year  has  been  a  good  one  with  us  in  Texas. 
I  think  Texas  will  get  her  name  in  the  "pot"  after 
awhile.  What  is  the  matter  with  B.  F.  Carroll?  Is 
he  sick?  We  have  taken  7000  lbs.  Our  bees  had  a 
shabby  start  in  the  spring,  and  were  debarred  from 
honey-gathering  by  being  used  for  queen-rearing 
up  till  now.  A  good  rain  the  first  of  July  would 
have  given  us  a  ton  of  honey  from  sumac  and  buck- 
bush  iSymphoricarpits).  Our  last  rain,  as  near  as  I 
remember,  fell  in  May. 

APHIDES. 

Friends,  you  talk  about  lice  spraying  honey  over 
the  leaves.  I  beg  to  put  in  a  thought  that  you  are 
all  wrong.  Of  all  the  above,  I  have  seen  lice  on  the 
sunflowers  only.  They  were  there  for  the  sweets, 
just  as  bees,  wasps,  ants,  and  all  other  insects  are. 
I  think  it  all  bosh  to  talk  about  insects  producing 
honey.  I  have  picked  cotton  many  a  time  when  the 
leaves  were  sticky,  from  the  top  of  the  stalk  to  the 
bottom.  My  hands  would  get  so  sticky  late  in  the  day 
by  touching  the  leaves  that  I  couldn't  handle  the 
cotton  well,  and  I  never  did  see  lice  on  it.  I  think 
it  an  unscientific,  chimerical,  vapor  speculation. 
It  has  no  foundation  in  fact  whatever,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  those  who  advocate 
it.  The  idea  that  an  insect  can  produce  honey  is  an 
absurd  idea,  and  is  about  as  wise  as  some  of  our 
bee-neighbors,  who  say  the  bees  make  the  honey, 
and  don't  gather  it  from  any  thing,  but  gather  bee- 
bread.  Others  say  they  don't  get  it  from  any  thing 
but  honey-dew  that  falls  from  heaven,  and  get  bee- 
feed  from  flowers.  This  may  seem  harsh,  but  it  is 
in  due  respect  to  all.  J.  W.  Guyton. 

Waco,  Texas,  Aug.  28, 1884. 

P.  S.—l  have  sold  my  interest  in  Guyton  Bros.' 
apiary  to  my  brother  Isaac.  I  think  of  locating  at 
Lampassas  Springs.  J.  W.  G. 

Eriend  G.,  you  are  doubtless  somewhat  in 
the  right,  but  I  thinly  you  are  a  little  un- 
charitable in  rej?ard  to  "the  aphis  part  of  it. 
It  may  be  that  the  honey  sometimes  exudes 
from  the  plant  after  it  has  been  punctured 
by  the  aphides;  but  that  the  aphi(h's.  after 
eatinji;  the  foliage  of  the  plant,  or  the  bark, 
do  also  exude  or  reject  a  sweet  sul)st.ance, 
is  abundantly  proven,  ^^el■y  likely  what  we 
call  honey -dew  conies  from  a  vai'iety  of 
sources  ;  and,  i)lease  let  us  investigate  it  as 
fully  as  we  can.  But.  even  ttiougli  our  in- 
vestigations do  not  harmonize  with  those  of 
some  otlier  brother,  please  let  us  be  a  little 
slow  in  deciding  that  he  has  made  a  mistake, 
shall  we  not  V 


THE    INSECTIVOROUS    TOAD. 

A   PI-EA   FOR   WHAT    WE  HAVE  CONSIDERED   A   COM- 
MON ENEMY. 

ANY  apiarists  look  upon  toads  as  their  ene- 
'™  mies,  because  they  sometimes  sit  atthehlve 
entrances,  and  gather  the  honey-laden  bees 
into  their  capacious  stomachs,  appearing  to 
be,  like  that  celebrated  character  of  Dick- 
ens, "  always  ready  for  more."  That  they  do  this 
occasionally,  no  one  can  dispute;  but  that  because 
of  this  they  should  be  persecuted  and  killed,  is  and 
ought  to  be  disputed.  Hence  I  have  thought  that 
the  results  of  an  examination  of  toads'  stomachs, 
which  I  recently  made,  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  Gleanings. 

The  method  of  the  examination  was  this:  The 
specimens  were  killed  by  means  of  chloroform,  and 
the  contents  of  their  stomachs  removed  to  a  watch- 
glass  containing  alcohol;  the  recognizable  insects 
were  then  separated,  and  their  percentage  estimat- 
ed; after  this  a  portion  consisting  of  broken  in- 
sects and  other  particles,  remained  to  be  placed  on 
the  glass  slip,  and  viewed  through  a  microscope, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  insect  particles  carefully 
estimated.  Although  much  has  been  written  about 
the  insects  eaten  by  toads,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained no  attempt  has  been  made  to  discover 
whether  or  not  the  insects  eaten  were  beneficial  or 
injurious  to  agriculture. 

Seven  specimens  were  examined,  all  taken  in  July. 
Insects  formed  81  percent  of  their  food;  spiders 
and  "thousand-legged"  worms  11  per  cent,  and 
vegetable  matter,  consisting  of  dry  grass-blades, 
pieces  of  decayed  wood,  etcetera,  5  per  cent.  This 
latter  was  probably  largely,  if  not  wholly,  accident- 
ally introduced.  Ants  formed  33  per  cent,  the 
largest  percentage  of  any  element  of  their  food. 
Beetles  of  the  predaceous  family,  caraJmkc,  and  In- 
jurious cut-worms  and  other  moth  larvsB,  were  the 
next  most  numerous  insects,  the  percentage  of  each 
being  fourteen ;  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  the  for- 
mer (carahidcv)  were  almost  wholly  of  the  species 
which  Prof.  Forbes  has  found  to  be  cither  wholly 
or  partially  vegetable  feeding.  Besides  this  family 
of  beetles  there  were  present  in  some  cases  the 
elater,  or  click  beetles,  which  lay  the  eggs  which  pro- 
duce the  pernicious  root-eating  wire-worms.  There 
were  also  a  great  many  beetles  of  the  strawberry- 
crown  girdler,  which  has  recently  become  so  numer- 
ous in  this  vicinity.  These  beetles  formed  7  per  cent 
of  the  whole  food.  Another  element  largely  present 
Avas  the  larvie  of  grasshoppers  and  crickets,  which 
formed  6  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  most  common 
species  being  the  red-legged  grasshoppers.  There 
were  also  3  per  cent  of  spiders  present. 

Thus  we  see  that  toads,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, are  of  immense  benefit.  Should  they  be 
destroyed,  doubtless  many  no.vious  insects  would 
increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do  great  injury  to 
many  farm  crops,  and  to  many  honey-bearing 
plants.  Hence,  my  bee-keeping  friend,  if  you  see 
one  of  these  jeweled  batrachians  consigning  your 
bees  to  an  untimely  grave,  lift  him  up  by  the  nape 
of  his  handsome  (?)  neck,  tenderly  carry  him  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  apiary,  and  deposit  him  in  your 
berry-patch  or  onion-bed.  Have  no  fear  of  warts, 
for  there  is  no  danger  in  handling  a  toad.  If  toads 
continue  to  be  troublesome,  erect  a  low  board  fence 
around  your  apiary,  to  exclude  them. 

Clarence.  M.  Weei)^ 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Aug.  6, 1881. 


He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  luiic-li.— LuKK  li"i:10. 


MYSELF  AND  MY  NEIGHBORS. 

WHO  IS  MY  XEiii)iu<iu!— LIKE  10 ; cg. 

HAVE  just  returned  from  the  Ohio  State 
Fair,  and  I  need  liardly  tell  you  that  I 
met  there  a  great  number  ot  neigiiljors  ; 
and  the  ]»leasantest  part  ot  it  all  was, 
they  seemed  to  be  so  neighborly  to  each 
other.  And  then,  again,  what  a  w'onderful 
open  book  are  the  agricultural  fairs  and 
conventions  and  expositions,  that  are  get- 
ting to  be  so  prominent  a  feature  the  world 
over!  What  wonderful  creatures  we  are ! 
much  alike,  yet  different.  Now,  I  love  bees, 
and  I  love  machinery ;  and  I  love  strawber- 
ries too.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  said  some- 
thing about  it  before.  Well,  Xeighbor  11. 
likes  these  things  too.  although  1  can  not 
awaken  much  enthusiasm  in  him  on  the 
strawberry  question.  lie  just  says,  ''  I  sup- 
pose so,"'  or  '•  Like  enough,"  and  then  turns 
around  to  look  at  something  else.  Now.  he 
wanted  to  see  the  cattle  ;  but  I  didn't  care  a 
cent  for  the  cattle  ;  or.  at  least.  I  thought  I 
didn't.  l>ut  I  concluded  I  would  go  around 
with  him,  as  he  had  been  around  witli  me  so 
much,  and  so  we  went  through  the  cattle- 
stalls.  I  do  like  to  see  Jeiseys,  come  to  thiidv 
of  it,  for  we  have  got  a  little  Jersey  cow  of 
our  own.  It  is  that  Jersey  calf  I  traded  bees 
for,  and  now  she  has  got  a  big  calf  of  her 
own. 

Well,  after  we  looked  at  the  Jersevs.  Neigh- 
bor II.  pointed  out  the  Holstcius",  the  Dur- 
hams,  the  Devons,  and  evt'r  so  many  more  I 
can  not  rememlx'r  now.  At  one  "stall.  II. 
was  adniirjiiga  nice-looking  fat  slick  calf.  I 
liked  the  calf  too,  because  he  was  jiretty  and 


looked  happy.  Then  ji  nice  -  looking  man 
came  forward,  and,  siiid  he.  '•  That  calf  was 
just  six  months  old  day  before  yesterday." 
And  those  standing  aromid  made  a  great 
wonderment.  But  that  was  nothing  strange 
to  me.  because  I  did  not  know  what  a  calf 
ought  to  be  at  six  montlis  old.  if  he  had  said, 
'•  That  strawberry-i>lant  was  set  in  the  pot 
only  ten  days  ago,"  then  I  should  have  been 
all  attention. 

AVhen  we  had  admired  and  fondled  the 
calf,  the   owner   gave   a   slap   on   a  great 
big  animal  that  stood  next  stall,  saying  with 
complacency  and  pride,  ''And  here  is  his  fath- 
er.   He  weighs  so  and  so."    I  innocently 
ventured  the  remark,  that  the  calf's  papa 
I  had  proba])ly  had  extra  ti-eatment  to  make 
I  him  look   so  slick  and  i)luinp.     "  No,  sir," 
I  said   the  man;  "  you  would   hardly  believe 
!  it  when   I   tell   yoii  that  his  daily  feed  has 
lieeii  only  three  pints  of  meal  three  times  a 
1  day;  but  we  found  that  was   too  much  for 
I  him,  and  we  changed  it  to  onlv  twice  a  day." 
May  be  I  have  not  got  it  right,  b'ut  that  was  the 
sum  and  substance.     The   point  is.  that  this 
man  was  all   Ilolstein  ;  in   fact,  he  had  IIol- 
!  stein  at  iiis  lingers"  ends.     The  man  himself 
!  was  bright  and  intelligent,  and  one  could  at 
j  a  glance  see  that   he  was   master  of  his  biis- 
i  iness.    No\;-,  I    am   sure   that    he  has  a  nici> 
]  and  beautiful    farm,  with   tine    barns,  and 
I  that  he  rejoices  in  peace  and  iiienty— the  re- 
I  ward  (iod  gives  him  for   l)eiiig  faitlifid  with 
few  things    his  herd  of    llolsteins  periiaps. 
I  admired  the  calf,  the  calf's  papa,  and  the 
j  owner  of  them  all. 

i      Pretty  soon    afterward   a   man   stood  by  a 
'  self-binding  reaper.    It  was  much   simpler 
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than  any  I  had  seen  in  former  years ;  in  fact, 
it  stood  down  so  near  the  grbnnd,  and  was 
so  qniet,  that  one  wonld  hardly  think  it  ca- 
pable of  doing  the  business,  were  it  not  that 
it  was  doing  it.  The  man  stood  near  it,  talk- 
ing incessantly,  lirst  to  one  and  then  to  the 
other.  While' the  machine  gatliered  up  the 
straw,  it  bundled  it  \ip  with  a  kind  of  motli- 
erly  shake,  such  as  the  women  give  a  pillow 
when  they  slip  jt  in  a  case.  Then  with  a 
sort  of  energetic  jerk  and  hug,  the  straw 
was  neatly  tied  up  in  a  bundle,  the  string 
nipped  oif.  and  another  arm  that  I  had  not 
noticed  hel'ore,  witli  a  peculiar-looking  long- 
pointed  tliunil)  grablied  tlie  bundle  and  pitch- 
ed it  out  of  the  way,  and  then  said  thumb 
remained  sticking  up  in  the  air  in  an  odd 
sort  of  away,  as  if  to  say.  ''  ( Jentlemen,  what 
do  you  think  of  that  V  biing  on  your  grain." 
After  the  l)undles  were  tied  up",  a  boy  took 
them  around  to  the  place  of  starting,  cut  the 
band  oft',  and  let  the  uiachiue  tie  it  iip  again. 
The  boy  looked  rather  tired  and  sleepy,  evi- 
dently wondering  what  could  possess  folks 
to  make  such  n  fuss  about  that  thing  that 
kept  doing  so  hour  after  hour,  when  it 
really  could  not  help  doing  it.  even  if 
it  wanted  to.  But,  the  man  s  whole  ?oul 
was  bound  up  in  the  machine,  and  lie  seemed 
never  to  tire.  All  those  complicated  wheels 
and  springs  and  steel  lingers  were  the  work 
of  his  brain,  and  tlie  inanimate  steel  was 
trained  to  obey  his  will,  and  he,  too.  had  it 
under  his  finger.  He  was  the  master,  and 
the  machine  was  the  obedient  servant.  I 
thought  likely  he  had  a  beautiful  home— a 
nice  factory,  and  that  he  was  happy  in  fid- 
tilling  the  end  for  which  (iod  created  him. 

A  little  later,  and  Neighboi-  II.  suggested 
that  we  should  look  at  tlie  Clydesdales.  I 
did  not  know  what  Clydesdales  were,  but 
thought  probably  they  would  be  interesting. 
We  looked  into  a  stall  where  a  man  was  sit- 
ting down  with  one  eye  shut,  chewing  a 
straw.  Right  back  of  him  was  a  beautiful 
horse— beautiful  in  his  wonderful  strength, 
for  liis  ponderous  legs  reminded  one  of  a  ba- 
by-elephant;  his  wonderful  sinews  and  mas- 
sive strength  reminded  me  of  some  of  our 
great  iron  structures  that  are  made  express- 
ly to  do  massive  work.  I  did  not  know  there 
were  such  horses  in  the  world.  Hut  I  could 
readily  imagine,  that  if  some  one  had  given 
an  order  to  a  master  mechanic  to  make  a 
horse  that  could  draw  a  load  four  times  as 
large  as  horses  usually  do,  this  master  me- 
cUaiiie  might  have  furiiished  something  like 
the  horse  l)ei'ore  u«(;  that  is,  if  his  Imsiness 
was  making  horses.  Well,  true  enough,  men 
do  nowadays  make  horses;  that  is,  they  get 
up  horses  "to  order.  It  takes  a  good  many 
years,  perhaps,  and  nuiy  be  they  have  to 
hunt  all  over  the  world,  as  1).  A.  Jones  did 
after  bees,  to  lind  the  nuiterial  to  work  with; 
but  they  can  do  it.  While  I  was  pondering 
on  this  ponderous  animal  1  looked  over  my 
shoulder,  and  a  little  slim  cat-like  colt  (it 
seemed,  too,  to  look  like  an  old  horse)  came  by 
panting.  Somebody  said  she  had  just  ruii 
four  miles.  Well,  if  tiie  other  was  built  to 
draw  heary  Imids,  this  one  was  built  for 
speed.  Why,  she  seemed  as  if  she  might  al- 
most fly ;  and  her  feet  were  so  little,  one 
could  hardly  believe  she  belonged  to  the  same 


race  of  animals.  And  so  it  was  all  the  way 
through.  Each  man  had  his  forte,  and  they 
were  gatliered  there  together  to  give  and 
impart  knowledge,  and  to  see  what  each  one 
had  accomplished. 

After  leaving  the  fair  I  enjoyed  immense- 
ly a  visit  to  the  grounds  of  our  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  who  is  a 
young  man  from  our  own  county,  and  whom 
I  knew  well,  showed  me  their  plat  of  sixty 
different  kinds  of  strawl terries,  and  we 
talked  strawberries  until  Neighbor  II.  said 
he  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  You  know 
how  much  enjoynient  I  have  had  lately  in 
seeing  plants  grow.  A\'ell,  a  rare  treat 
awaited  me  at  the  greenhouse  on  the  college 
grounds.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw 
a  greenhouse  that  was  beautiful,  even  dur- 
ing the  hot  days  ot  September.  It  was  a 
new  structure  that  was  just  put  up,  all  glass 
and  iron,  and  the  gardener,  Mr.  C.  A.  Roth, 
was  an  enthusiast  in  producing  beautiful 
effects  by  combinations  of  plants,  and  espe- 
cially Inight  foliage.  He  did  not  stop  at  the 
foliage  of  the  plants,  but  the  ground  they 
grew  in  was  made  to  contribute  also.  Some 
of  the  plants  greA\in  bright  clean  sand  ;  oth- 
ers had  the  surface  of  tlie  ground  made  ahnost 
black  by  some  old  lotteu  corncobs  broken  up 
line.  Then  every  thing  was  so  beautiful  and 
clean  and  neat.  If  a  little  soil  was  dropped 
on  the  floor,  it  Avas  brushed  up  at  once. 
Even  the  lurking-places  under  the  bench 
were  shut  by  wire  cloth,  so  that  nothing  met 
the  eye  of  the  most  fastidious  visitor,  to  mar 
the  scene  of  beauty  spreatl  out  before  him. 

I  did  not  know  before  that  there  was  a 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  so  com- 
pletely embodied  my  ideas  of  beauty  and 
happiness  as  that    greenhouse.      Why,   I'd 
give  a  thousand  dollars  to  have  just  a  little 
one  like  it  on  our  grounds.    Rut,  alas  !  it 
would  not  stay  so  without  the  presiding  gen- 
ius to  keep  it  there.    This  man  had  it  all  un- 
der his  thumb  ;  the  bright  little  plants  were 
under  his  thumb,  and  jumped,  as  it  were, 
I  and  delighted  in  doing  his  bidding.    He  was 
I  happy,  and  the  plants  were  happy.    Did  you 
I  never  know,  dear  reader,  that  plants  enjoy 
life?    Just  study  the  weeds  in  your  garden, 
and  see  how  eager  they  are  for  a  chance  to 
I  grow.     See  what  frant^ic  efforts  they  will 
I  make  to  hold  on  to  life,  and  how  they  smile 
their   thanks  when  you  minister   to    their 
I  wants.    May  be  you  will  smile  at  my  talking 
in  this  way  about  weeds.    Just  hold  on  a 
I  bit.    In  front  t)f  the  greenhouse  was  an  ob- 
j  long  or  oval  ribbon  bed,  made  of  plants  of 
'  variegated  foliage.      In  the  center  was    a 
i  ])laiit  that  looked  like  glowing  coals  of  lire  at 
a  distance,  or  like  a  gorgeous  sunset.     Sur- 
'  rounding  it  was  a  band  of  dark  crimson  or 
puple.    I  do  not  know  colors  very  well,  but  I 
get  happy  when  they  are  combined  nicely. 
Well,  this  spot  would  fill  one  with  pleasure 
if  he  chanced  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  almost 
half  a  mile  away,  and  he  would  wonder  at 
first  what  it  was  he  w^as  feeling  happy  about. 
And   what  do  you  suppose    human  brains 
made  it  out  of?    Why,  the  weeds  I  was 
talking  about  — simply  weeds,  and  nothing 
more ;    just   our   common   homely    catnip. 
Some  gardener  found  that  catnip  has  some- 
times foliage  with  differently  tinted  leaves 
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from  what  is  usual ;  and  by  selecting  seeds 
from  these  tinted-leaved  plants  he  coaxed  it 
in  that  direction.  lie  taught  it  tricks,  as  it 
were,  just  as  I  teach  Iluber  tricks.  Just  a 
few  days  ago,  after  IIul)er  finished  his  din- 
ner, he  commenced  pulUng  me  to  go  out- 
doors and  see  the  strawberries.  Babylike, 
he  had  got  his  tingei  s  greasy  in  eating,  and 
I  told  him  he  must  have  his  hands  washed 
first.  Well,  what  do  you  think?  Next  day, 
as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  he  put  up  his 
soft  little  padtlies,  and  teased  to  have  them 
washed. 

••  Why.  bless  the  dear  V)tn-,"'  said  I,  ''  he  is 
already" It'arning  liabils  of  neatness,  so  that 
he  wants  his  little  lingers  clean  before  he 
goes  out.  Just  look  and  see,  mamma,  if  you 
don't  believe  it." 

I  held  the  wash-basin  down  for  him  while 
he  washed  those  mischievous  little  soft  fin- 
gers, and  then  gave  him  the  towel  to  wipe 
them  on,  and  he  was  ready  to  go  and  see  how 
the  strawberries  had  grown  since  a  few 
hours  before.  The  next  day  he  more  vehe- 
mently insisted  on  having  his  hands  washed, 
and  it  was  only  when  he  began  to  demand  to 
have  them  washed  on  every  slight  occasion, 
whether  they  were  dirty  or  not,  that  it  oc- 
curred to  me  he  hadn't  any  taste  for  neat- 
ness at  all.  He  had  simply  got  it  into  his 
head  that  a  part  of  the  programme  to  get  out 
into  the  open  air  was  waslied  liands.  It  was 
a  trick  of  his.  Well.  now.  dear  reader,  plants 
have  tricks,  and  they  just  delight  in  being 
taught  tricks.  This  old,  sober,  homely,  se- 
date catnii)  caught  at  the  idea  at  once,  of 
putting  on  many-colored  hues,  outrivaling 
those  of  autumn  leaves,  just  lor  tlie  privilege 
of  having  a  nice  place  in  the  garden,  and  of 
being  watered  often.  It  puts  on  these  colors 
exactly  as  Ilub^-  demandetl  to  have  his 
hands  washed  ;  and  it  has  succeeiied  so  well 
tliat  almost  every  rich  man  in  Columbus, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  lots  of  poor  ones,  not 
only  in  Columbus,  but  the  world  over,  have 
given  the  catnip  a  nice  place  in  the  front 
yard,  to  revel  in  the  rich  soil  and  abundance 
of  water  which  it  loves  so  well.  Now,  I 
have  not  got  through  yet.  I  suppose  you  are 
all  well  aware  that  these  different  varieties 
of  variegated  plants  are  now  multiplied  with 
wondrous  rapidity  by  slips  and  cuttings  and 
layers.  This  deft  gardener,  in  a  little  bit  of 
pleasantry,  asked  me  what  I  should  think  of 
a  man  who  covdd  take  the  leaf  of  a  plant  and 
tear  it  all  into  little  bits,  and  then  plant 
those  little  bits  of  leaves  and  make  them 
grow  into  bona-Jide  plants  themselves.  I  told 
him  I  should  think  he  was  possessed  of 
witchci"aft,  or  something  akin  to  it.  With 
an  odd  twinkle  in  his  eye  he  turned  around 
and  raised  a  newspaper  from  a  bit  of  pure 
sand.  Little  bits  of  leaves  of  many  blight 
colors  stuck  out  of  tlte  sand.  He  took  one 
in  his  fingers,  perhaps  the  size  of  a  half-dol- 
lar, and,  drawing  it  out,  displayed  a  bunch 
of  fibrous  roots  nearly  as  large  as  my  hand. 
Then  he  did  the  same  with  others,  and  so  on, 
until  my  astonishment  knew  no  bounds. 

"  But,  you  have  shown  me  the  roots,  and 
most  beautiful  roots  they  are,  my  friend ; 
now  where  is  the  stalk?  " 

lie  held  it  up  close,  and,  sure  enough,  buds 
were  starting  from  those  bits  of  leaves.  And 


then  we  looked  at  plants  in  different  stages, 
not  grown  from  seed,  bttt  from  a  bit  of  leaf. 
When  he  found  a  leaf  that  pleased  him  he 
pulled  it  off,  or  a  l)it  of  it,  may  be,  and, 
l)resto  !  a  great  bed  of  i)lants  came  in  a  few 
days  from  that  Ijit  of  leaf.  I  think  he  said 
they  would  root  in  five  days.  Clean  sand, 
plenty  of  water,  no  guano  or  fertilizer  of  any 
kind. 

'•  But,  my  friend,  how  large  is  the  family 
of  plants  that  can  be  tlius  multiplied?" 

'•  I  do  not  know.  I  think  we  may  learn  to 
multiply  all  vegetable  creation,  possibly,  in 
this  way,"  and  his  answer  has  been  ringing 
in  my  ears.  Not  only  strawberries,  but  hon- 
ey-plants and  rare  flowers  may  be  eventually 
propagated  thus. 

Do  vou  want  to  know  whether  our  old 
friend  tlie  catnip  still  bears  honey,  after  be- 
ing put  through  all  these  tricks  ?  I  can  not 
tell,  but  I  rather  thiidc  it  does  not  blossom 
much  if  any.  I  know  he  told  me  it  had  be- 
come a  greenhouse  plant,  or,  rather,  in  that 
line,  by  being  worked  over.  I  bioiight  some 
of  the  plants  home,  and  our  gardener  is  now 
putting  them  in  tiie  children's  flower-bed  ; 
and  when  you  come  to  visit  the  Home  of  the 
Iloney-Bees  1  nm  going  to  try  to  please  you 
with  glimpses  of  beauty  such  as  they  showed 
me  on  the  college  grounds. 

One  thing  1  appreciate  at  the  agricultural 
colleges  is,  that  they  have  no  secrets.-  It  is 
their  business  to  impart  information  as  well 
as  plants  and  seeds,  and  tliis  they  do  faith- 
fully. Would  you  not,  my  friends,  young 
and  old,  love  tu "learn  how  to  handle  both  an- 
imal and  -vegetable  life  in  the  way  I  have 
been  outlining?  Well,  just  roll  up  your 
sleeves,  and  go  to  work.  The  field  is  open 
before  you.  It  is  an  open  door,  and  the 
promise  stands  written  over  it.  "  He  that 
is  faithful  over  few  things  shall  be  many  ru- 
ler over  many  things.'" 


PAYING  OFF  THE  MORTGAGE. 


A    STORY    FOlt    (JIUI 


/  /  ilk  ^  course,  I'll  tell  you  about  Ruth;  just  wait 
•  k^r'l     till  I  get  another  ball  of  yarn;  this  one 


I 

|<*1  is  almost  gone."  And  in  a  minute  or  two 
^^  Mrs.  Morse  came  bustling  back,  and,  seat- 
ting  herself  in  her  low  roclcer,  asked, 
"  Where  shall  I  begin?" 

"Oh:  begin  at  the  beginnins,  and  go  through  to 
the  end,"  I  begged. 

"Then  I  shall  have  to  begin  with  the  night  wh»n 
Ruth  came  home  with  Polly,  to  stay  all  night. 

"That  was  five  years  ago  last  December.  Ire- 
member  it  well,  because  all  the  schools  around  here 
had  to  be  closed  on  account  of  the  measles.  Jordoii 
\Vas  teaching  the  Elm-Tree  school  that  winter,  and 
Polly  was  going  to  school  to  him.  It  was  not 
our  district,  but  Polly  wanted  to  go  to  school  to  her 
father,  and  the  directors  let  her.  It  is  two  miles 
from  here  and  they  walked  there  and  back  every  day. 
Ruth  lived  witii  her  stepmother  over  the  creek  at 
the  other  side  of  the  district;  they  had  lived  there 
only  a  month  or  two,  and  1  had  never  seen  them. 
Ruth  was  thirteen  years  old;  but  such  a  little  thing! 
she  did  not  look  to  l)e  more  than  ten,  and  no  bright! 
I  don't  think  a  night  ])a8sed  but  Jowlon  and  Polly 
had  something  say  to  about  Ruth  Webb.  One  tim«  it 
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would  be  a  piece  she  had  spoken;  another,  the  way 
she  had  solved  a  problem  in  arithmetic;  or  else  she 
had  spelled  the  school  down.  She  was  thi-ee  years 
younger  than  Polly,  but  they  were  the  closest  of 
friends.  All  the  big-  girls  treated  Ruth  well.  Polly 
said  it  was  because  they  wanted  her  to  work  their 
examples  for  them ;  but  I  know  it  was  because  Ruth 
Avas  a  lady— natui-ally  and  instinctively  a  lady.  So 
that  evening-,  when  Polly  brought  her  in,  and  intro- 
duced her  to  me,  she  bowed  low,  and  then,  reaching 
out  her  hand,  said, '  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Morse?  I 
hope  you  are  well.'  I  told  her  I  was  well,  and  asked 
after  her  health ;  she  said  she  wasn't  very  well— that 
her  head  ached ;  and  then  we  went  on  to  talk  about 
the  school.    I  was  charmed  with  the  child. 

"  After  supper,  when  we  were  all  sitting- around 
the  fire,  Polly  said,  '  Speak  one  of  your  pieces  for 
mother,  Ruth,'  and  Ruth  asked,  'Which  one?'  'Oh! 
the  One-Hoss  Shay,  or  Barbara  Fritchie,'  said  Polly. 

"  Then  Ruth  stood  up  and  spoke  the 'One-Hoss 
Shay'  in  a  clear  sweet  voice  that  had  a  delightful 
ring-  to  it.  After  that  they  played  fo.x  and  geese 
awhile,  and  then  went  to  bed;  for  we  always  got  up 
at  four,  and  we  could  not  afford  to  sit  up  late. 

"About  midnight  Polly  came  and  told  me  that 
Ruth  was  sick.  I  went  into  Polly's  room,  and  the 
minute  I  saw  her  I  said  '  measles,'  for  I  knew  thej' 
had  it  over  in  the  neighborhood  where  Ruth  lived. 
Her  face  was  i-ed  as  scarlet;  her  eyes  were  swollen 
shut;  and  she  was  moaning  and  throwing  herself 
about.  I  put  hot  bricks  to  her  feet,  and  a  cool  wet 
cloth  on  her  head,  and  sat  by  her  till  morning. 
Then  we  sent  for  the  stepmother  and  the  doctor. 
The  doctor  came,  and  said  it  was  as  good  a  break- 
out as  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  the  only  thing  she 
needed  was  good  nursing-.  The  stepmother  never 
came.  She  was  an  iron-stone-china  sort  of  a  wo- 
man, and  no  more  capable  of  caring  for  Ruth  than  a 
bear  would  be  of  caring  for  lilies  and  pansies. 

"The  year  after  Ruth's  mother  died,  she  spent 
with  some  people  named  Pearson,  and  the  good- 
ways-to-do  things,  and  the  money-making  ways  of 
that  family,  would  fill  a  volume.  They  were  nice 
folks  too.  I  know  they  were,  from  what  Ruth  said 
about  them.  Then  her  father  married  again  and 
she  went  home  to  live.  But  her  father  lived  only  a 
month  after  his  last  marriage;  and,  as  I  sat  bj-  her 
night  after  night,  I  could  not  help  saying,  'Poor  lit- 
tle lamb!  poor  little  lamb!' 

"  I  took  care  of  her  at  night,  and  Polly  waited  on 
her  in  the  daj-time.  Nearly  all  of  Jordon's  school 
had  the  measles,  and  he  (juit  teaching,  and  she  got 
along  nicely. 

"  One  night,  when  I  was  sitting  by  her,  she  asked 
if  she  could  not  stay  and  live  with  us.  '  I  like  you 
all  so  well,  and  you  are  so  good  to  me,' she  said; 
and  she  pressed  my  hand  to  her  cheek  that  was  wet 
with  tears.  'There,  there,' said  I,  for  I  knew  she 
must  not  be  excited,  'if  we  were  able  we  would  keep 
you  gladly;  but  we  are  in  debt,  and  have  hard  work 
to  get  along.  But  you  need  not  go  back  to  your 
stepmother.  There  are  plenty  of  good  people  in  the 
world  who  want  children  to  raise;  and  if  we  do  not 
keep  you,  we  will  get  you  a  good  home.' 

"  You  sec,  this  farm  belonged  to  Jordon's  father; 
and  when  he  died,  Jordon  bought  out  the  other 
heirs,  and  he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  the  place  to 
doit;  and  we  had  lived  plainly,  and  worked  hard, 
and  Jordon  had  taught  school  every  winter,  and  we 
had  paid  it  all  off  but  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that 
seemed  to  hang.    We  had  bad  seasons,  and  Jordon 


was  sick  all  one  summer,  with  fever  and  ague;  our 
hogs  died  with  cholera,  and  our  horses  with  epi- 
zootic, and  every  thing  seemed  to  be  g-oing-  to  rack 
and  ruin.  I  was  discouraged.  The  first  ten  years  I 
was  light  hearted,  and  thought  it  almost  a  joke  to 
make  money  and  pay  off  the  mortgage;  but  for  the 
last  five  years  1  had  been  losing  heart.  I  could  not 
see  where  the  end  would  be.  But,  Jordon  loved  the 
place,  and  could  not  think  of  leaving  it  to  better 
himself.  I  am  a  little  sentimental  myself;  but 
when  sentiment  comes  In  conflict  with  an  empty 
stomach  or  a  bare  back,  then  sentiment  is  bound  to 
go  to  the  wall. 

"  Well,  one  day  when  Ruth  was  quite  well,  Jordon 
and  Polly  stopped  me  out  at  the  well,  just  as  I  was 
stai-ting-  in  with  a  bucket  of  water,  and  asked,  both 
at  once,  just  as  if  they  wei-e  speaking  a  piece  in 
concci-t,  if  I  didn't  think  we  could  keep  Ruth. 

"  '  Keep  Ruth !'  said  I;  '  where  is  the  money  to  keep 
her  on?'  and  turning  to  Polly  I  asked,  'Have  we 
any  coffee  in  the  house?'  'No,' said  she,  '  nothing- 
but  corn  meal  and  molasses  browned  together.' 
*  Have  we  any  sugar?'  I  continued.  'No,'  said  Polly, 
'  but  we've  plenty  of  sorghum  molasses,  and  it 
makes  real  g-ood  cookies.  '  Have  we  any  tea?'  I 
went  on.  'JJo,'  said  she,  '  nothing  but  spicewood, 
but  it  is'—'  Oh,  yes !  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say ; 
that  spicewood  tea  gweetened  with  sorghum  is  good 
enough  for  anybody.  Sorghum  cakes,  sorghum 
tea,  and  sorghum  coffee,  corn  cakes  with  sorghum 
on  them,  fried  mush  and  sorghum;  I'm  tired  to 
death  of  this  everlasting-  sorghum  business.'  And 
then,  turning-  to  Jordon,  1  asked, '  How  much  money 
do  you  happen  to  have  on  hand?'  'About  two  dol- 
lars,' said  he.  'About  two  dollars,'  I  repeated  after 
him,  'and  Ruth's  doctor-bill  is  three  dollars,  and  the 
taxes  due  next  month.  Oh  how  rich  we  are!  we 
ought  to  start  a  free  hospital,  or  an  orphan  asylum, 
with  our  extra  cash.  Princes  who  ride  in  gold 
chariots  are  poor  when  compared  with  us.'  'Well, 
well,  well,'  said  Jordon  hurriedly,  'if  you  don't  want 
her,  of  course  we  won't  keep  her.  But,  Polly  wants 
her  to  stay,  and  she  seems  to  be  a  handy  little  thing; 
and  I  thought  we  could  contrive  to  keep  her  some- 
how. But  if  you  don't  want  her,  why,  of  course  she 
can't  stay.  I'm  going  to  Ashland  to-morrow  to 
quarterly  meeting,  and  I'll  ask  Mr.  Units  about  tak- 
her.  I've  heard  they  wanted  a  little  girl  to  live  with 
them.' 

"  '  But,  I  do  want  her,'  said  1.  'I  like  the  child, 
and  should  hate  to  have  her  go  away ;  but  you  know 
how  we  arc  situated;  it  it  were  not  for  the  mort- 
gage now'— but  they  had  both  gone,  and  left  me 
standing  there  staring  in  the  water-bucket. 

"  Ruth  stayed  on.  When  spring  came,  and  the 
weather  grew  warm,  and  the  birds  were  building 
nests  in  the  June  apple  tree  in  the  yard,  and  the 
bees  were  humming  among  the  apple-blossoms, 
Ruth  came  out  one  morning-  where  I  was  looking  at 
the  May  pinks,  and  stood  by  me,  chewing  her  bon- 
net-strings. I  knew  as  soon  as  I  saw  her  doing  that, 
that  she  had  something  on  her  mind,  and  I  asked, 
'What  is  it  now?'  'The  bees!' said  she;  'four  of  the 
hives  have  no  live  bees  in  them;  and  the  combs 
ought  to  be  smoked  to  keep  out  the  moths.'  'That's 
easily  done,'  said  I.  'Just  get  the  chip-pan  that 
we  used  to  smoke  mosquitos  with,  and  make  a  fire 
in  it,  and  set  it  under  the  bench,  and  smoke  them 
all  you've  a  mind  to.'  'Oh,  no!'  said  Ruth;  'I 
don't  mean  that;  the  combs  must  be  smoked  with 
brimstone,  to  kill  the  mothworm.  Mr.  Pearson  kept 
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bees,  and  I  used  to  help  do  every  thiug  with  them, 
and  I'll  fix  your  bees  so  they  will  make  ever  so  much 
honey,  if  you'll  let  me.' 

"  '  Why,  of  course  you  may,'  said  I ;  '  you  may  do 
any  thing-  you  please  with  them.  They  have  never 
been  of  any  use  to  us.  They  swarm  out  every  sum- 
mer, and  we  hive  them,  and  they  sting  us  to  pay  for 
it,  and  that  is  all  the  pay  we  ever  get.  They  don't 
make  honey  enough  to  keep  themselves,  and  some 
of  them  die  every  winter.' 

"And  that  child  took  those  bees— there  were  six- 
live  colonies  and  four  dead  ones— and  she  lifted  the 
mortgage  with  them— lifted  it  right  otf  our  backs,  as 
it  were,  and  let  us  stand  free  once  more.  That  night 
she  talked  with  Jordon  about  it.  He  was  skeptical 
at  first,  for  he  did  not  believe  that  she  could  do  any 
thing  with  them;  but,  after  she  had  told  him  all 
about  Pearson's  bees,  and  the  tons  of  honey  that 
they  sold,  he  consented,  and  said  she  might  try  it, 
and  that  he  would  get  the  lumber  and  things  she 
wanted.  You  see,  Ruth  was  an 'amateur' cai-pen- 
ter;  that  was  what  she  called  herself  when  any  one 
said  any  thing  about  her  carpenter  work.  We  had 
a  chest  of  tools  that  belonged  to  brother  Charles, 
and  Kuth's  father  was  a  carpenter,  and  had  let  her 
make  little  things,  and  she  loved  to  work  in  wood. 

"  The  next  morning  Jordon  went  to  Ashland  to 
mill,  and  Ruth  went  with  him,  and  she  went  to  all 
the  stores,  and  picked  out  the  kind  of  boxes  that 
she  wanted,  and  Jordon  paid  for  them.  Then  he 
drove  to  a  lumber-yard  and  bought  two  wide  boards 
for  covers,  and  Ruth  sent  to  a  bee-furnishing  house 
for  frames  to  hang  in  them.  And  before  the  frames 
came,  she  had  made  those  twelve  boxes  into  'patent' 
hives,  and  she  took  the  empty  comb  from  the  hives 
where  the  bees  had  died  (they  were  hollow  logs  saw- 
ed off,  with  boards  nailed  on  one  end),  and  fastened 
it  in  the  new  frames  with  pieces  of  tin  cut  from  old 
fruit-cans.  She  used  only  the  worker-comb;  she 
said  bees  had  too  much  drone-comb  any  way,  if  they 
built  the  combs  themselves.  Before  Ruth  came,  we 
always  had  exciting  times  when  the  bees  swarmed. 
We  rang  the  dinner-bell,  and  beat  the  bottoms  out 
of  tin  pans,  and  threw  water  among  them,  and  took 
out  the  looking-glass,  and  often  Jordon  would  fire 
off  the  gun  before  they  would  begin  to  settle;  and 
we'd  hurry  and  scurry,  here  and  yonder,  to  get 
them  down  and  into  the  hives.  But,  Ruth  changed 
all  that.  When  the  first  swarm  began  to  come  out, 
she  went  and  stood  close  to  the  hive;  and  when  the 
queen  came  out  she  caught  her  and  brought  her  in- 
to the  house  in  her  hand;  she  clipped  one  wing 
with  Polly's  new  scissors,  and  put  her  under  a  tum- 
bler.on  a  plate.  Then  she  placed  the  new  hive  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  old  one,  which  she  had  cover- 
ed with  my  old  black  shawl,  and  she  sat  in  the  shade 
of  the  maple-trees,  and  waited  for  the  bees  to  come 
back. 

"  I  felt  dreadfully  nervous  to  see  that  large  clus- 
ter of  bees  hanging  there.  They  were  high  up  on 
the  May  cherry-tree,  and  nobody  doing  any  thing. 
But  presently  they  began  to  come  back,  and  you 
should  have  seen  them  piling  and  tumbling  over 
each  other  in  their  haste  to  get  into  the  hive.  They 
acted  just  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  going  out  at 
all,  and  wanted  to  hurry  in  before  any  one  saw 
them.  Ruth  put  the  queen  down  on  the  bottom- 
board,  and  let  her  lun  in  with  the  rest.  Ruth  and 
Polly  carried  the  new  swarm,  and  set  it  on  four 
bricks,  on  the  north  side  of  the  white  lilac ;  for  Ruth 
said  the  bees  needed  a  little  shade  in  hot  weather. 


And  sometimes  when  the  bees  did  not  cluster  as 
soon  as  I  thought  they  ought  to,  I  would  get  excited, 
and  ask  Ruth  if  I  hadn't  better  beat  something,  but 
she  said  there  was  no  need  of  it.  She  made  drone- 
guards  of  an  old  zinc  that  we  had  thrown  away. 
She  cut  it  in  strips,  and  punched  them  full  of  holes 
just  large  enough  for  the  worker-bees  to  go  through. 
These  she  fastened  at  the  entrance  of  each  hive. 
She  left  them  up  until  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
the  drones  go  out  to  play,  and  then  she  shut  them 
down,  and  there  would  be  handfuls  of  them  chilled 
to  death  under  the  hives  every  morning. 

"  She  said  the  best  thing  about  comb  foundation 
was,  that  it  enabled  us  to  control  the  production  of 
drones,  and  that  a  few  inches  of  drone-comb  was 
enough  for  any  hive.  Oh  you  ought  to  hear  Ruth 
talk  about  bees!  She  had  the  contents  of  the 
bee  journals  at  her  tongue's  end,  and  she  would 
quote  Virgil  and  Quinby  and  Langstroth  to  prove 
any  thing  that  she  wanted  to  prove,  and  in  a  week 
or  two  after  they  swarmed  she  put  on  honey-boxes; 
and  almost  before  we  knew  it,  they  were  filled  with 
the  nicest  white-clover  honey,  and  she  took  them  off 
and  put  on  more,  and  we  soon  had  the  top  of  the 
safe  piled  full  of  honey  clear  to  the  ceiling;  and 
whenever  Jordon  went  to  town  he  took  a  box  along, 
and  traded  it  for  sugar  and  things,  and  we  were  a 
very  sweet  family  indeed. 

"We  made  *45.62'/2  from  the  bees  that  year,  be- 
sides eating  all  the  honey  we  wanted,  and  giving 
away  some,  and  we  had  two  full  boxes  to  last  us  till 
honey  came  again.  We  had  ten  colonies  of  bees  in 
good  condition;  and  all  that  long  hot  summer,  when 
Ruth  was  so  busy  with  the  bees  and  other  woi-k,  she 
never  neglected  her  lessons.  Sometimes  she  stud- 
ied only  half  an  hour  at  noon  when  Jordon  was  in 
the  house  to  help  her,  and  sometimes  an  hour  at 
night  after  the  day's  work  was  done.  She  would 
read  every  thing  she  could  find.  The  next  winter 
she  went  to  school  to  Jordon.  He  taught  our  school, 
and  she  had  only  a  mile  to  go,  and  she  never  missed 
a  day.  The  next  spring  she  sent  for  hives  in  the 
flat.  They  cost  seventy  cents  each,  and  she  nailed 
them  together  herself.  She  had  a  guage  to  hold 
them  straight,  and  a  picture  of  the  hive  to  look  at. 
She  painted  them  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  she 
named  our  apiary  'The  Union,'  and  the  hives  were 
our  colors,  she  said.  Then  she  sent  for  a  cold-blast 
smoker,  that  didn't  singe  the  bees'  wings  a  mite, 
and  we  all  wore  bee-hats  made  of  wire  screen;  but 
we  worked  with  bare  hands,  and  with  our  sleeves 
rolled  up;  and  when  the  bees  stung  us  we  did  not 
mind  it  much. 

"One  day  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carr,  our  new  preacher, 
was  taking  supper  with  us,  and  the  talk  ran  on  bees; 
and  Ruth  said, 'Do  you  know  that,  after  the  bees 
have  stung  you  about  two  hundred  times  you  get  so 
full  of  the  poison  that  you  don't  feel  it  at  all?  ' 

"'I  believe  j'oul'said  the  reverend  gentleman. 
'  If  two  hundred  bees  should  sting  me,  I'm  quite  sure 
I  should  never  feel  anythinu  again,'  and  he  laughed 
heartily. 

"That  year  we  raised  queens  to  sell.  First,  Ruth 
sent  for  Italian  and  Holy-Land  queens;  and  so  fast 
as  they  came  she  killed  our  common  queens,  and 
introduced  the  pure  ones.  Then  she  advertised  in 
the  bee  journals  that  she  would  sell '  dollar  queens.' 

"  We  sold  over  a  hundred  queens  and  three  colo- 
nies of  bees  and  some  honey.  That  was  not  a  good 
honey  year.  We  sent  the  queens  in  funny  little 
boxes  called  queen-cages,  made  of  wood  and  tin, 
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with  a  screen  door  on  one  side  to  g-ive  the  queen 
and  the  few  bees  with  her  plenty  of  air,  and  there 
was  u  little  tube  filled  with  candy,  made  of  honey 
and  powdered  sugrar,  for  them  to  eat  on  the  way. 
Queens  have  been  sent  in  similar  cages  across  the 
ocean  in  the  mails,  and  have  arrived  in  safety. 

"  Besides  this,  Huth  wrote  for  the  bee  journals 
and  made  money  that  way,  and,  altogether,  that 
year  we  cleared  over  a  hundred  dollars,  and  we  had 
twenty-five  good  colonies  to  winter  over. 

"That  winter,  Ruth  went  to  school  in  Ashland. 
She  worked  for  her  board,  and  the  tuition  was  only 
fifteen  dollars.  The  next  season  we  sold  over  a 
thousand  queens;  some  of  them  were  tested,  and 
those  we  sold  for  $3.00  each ;  but  the  most  of  them 
were  dollar  queens. 

"We  had  an  extractor  that  year,  and  we  extract- 
ed a  barrel  of  as  nice  bass  wood  honey  as  mankind 
ever  ate.  We  sold  it  for  ten  cents  a  pound,  deliver- 
ed on  the  cars,  and  threw  in  the  barrel,  and  that 
year  we  paid  off  the  mortgage,  everj'  cent,  every 
mill  of  it.  Polly  and  I  helped  Ruth  in  all  the  busy 
times.  We  sent  queens  to  seventeen  States  and  to 
Canada;  and  the  year  aftei-,  we  built  this  house 
(the  old  one  was  just  readj'  to  fall  down);  one  side 
had  sunk  so  low  that  I  was  almost  afraid  to  walk 
about  the  floors,  and  we  had  to  set  pans  all 
over  the  beds  to  catch  the  drips  when  it  i-ained. 
Then  we  bought  the  cottage  organ  and  the  phaeton. 
Ruth  is  now  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York. 
It  is  an  art  school,  and  was  endowed  by  Peter  Coo- 
per, the  great  philanthropist,  for  poor  boys  and  girls. 
She  is  going  to  be  a  wood-engraver.  She  is  working 
hard,  but  she  finds  time  to  write  us  splendid  letters 
every  week. 

"We  have  one  hundred  colonies  of  bees  now. 
Polly  attends  to  them  ;  she  runs  them  for  comb 
honey  mostly,  because  it  is  less  work.  She  writes 
for  the  bee  journals  too.  She  took  music  lessons  all 
last  winter,  and  she  plays  the  organ  in  the  new 
church  every  Sunday. 

"  Jordon  doesn't  teach  school  any  more,  and  he 
seems  to  grow  younger  every  year,  and  I  feel  that 
to  Ruth  we  owe  it  all. 

"  Dear  litttle  Ruth !  the  Ruth  in  the  field  of  Boaz 
never  gleaned  more  faithfully  than  she,  nor  loved 
her  mother-in-law  better  than  Ruth  loves  me." 

I  looked  at  Mrs.  Morse  to  see  if  she  was  going  to 
tell  any  more;  her  eyes  were  closed,  her  ball  was  on 
the  floor,  her  knitting  was  sliding  olf  her  lap ;  she 
was  asleep.  Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

Vermont,  Fulton  Co.,  111. 


STEA"W"BERRIES     FOR    PEOPLE    WHO 
HAVEN'T  EVEN  A  GARDEN. 

A  SUGGESTION    FROM   ONE   OF  OUK   BEE-FOLKS. 

fERHAPS  some  of  the  young  folks  would  like 
to   know  how  to   raise    strawberries  where 
there  isn't  room  for  a  "patch."    I  take  the 
following   from    the  report  of  the  Western 
New- York  Horticultural  Society: 
"  Take  a  barrel,  and  bore  rows  of  inch  holes  about 
five  inches  apart.    Fill  with  soil  to  the  first  row  of 
holes,  put  a  plant  in  every  one;  fill  up  to  the  next 
row,  and  set  another  row  of  plants,  and  so  on,  until 
the  barrel  is  filled.    You  can  get  alioiit  lOO  plants  in 
a  barrel.    Whenever  the  soil  in  thf  band  ^ets  drj% 
water  with  liquid  manure.    In  the  case  described, 
those  planted  in  the  barrel  had  five  good  berries  to 
the  plant,  while  those  planted  in  the  ground  in  the 
usual  manner  liad  scarcely  a  good  berry." 
Howard  Center,  Iowa.  Buudett  Hassett. 


A  PICTURE  OF  BEE   CULTURE, 


tTE  are  indei)teil  to  somebody,  we  don't 
'"'^  know  who,  for  a  copy  of  the  Blizzard, 
of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing poem.  It  was  certainly  writ-, 
ten  by  somebody  who  knows  bees, 
withont  qnestion,and  some  one  who  possess- 
es no  mean  talent,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment ;  but  there  is  one  thing  in  it  that  gave 
me  pain,  and  that  is.  tliat  any  bee-keeper  un- 
der any  circumstances  (and  I  grant  you  they 
sometimes  meet  trials  not  to  be  despised) 
should  so  far  lose  self-control  as  to  swear. 
We  hope  you  did  not  do  so,  friend  M.,  and 
that  it  was  only  fov  the  sake  of  making 
rhyme  that  you  put  in  that  word.  In  fact,  I 
was  tempted  to  cross  the  word  out  and  sub- 
stitute another  ;  but  I  really  should  have  no 
right  to  do  that,  you  know,  so  I  concluded 
to  simply  put  in  a  remonstrance,  as  I  have 
done,  not  only  against  profane  swearing^  but 
against  any  thing  that  '\\()uld  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  we  are  addicted  to  any  such  habit. 
Now,  why  can  you  not  change  it  so  as  to 
leave  that  word  out,  and  have  it  stand  as  a 
gem  without  a  flaw  V 


These  lines,  my  disappointed  friend, 
Which  meekly  now  to  you  I  send. 
And  which  in  meekness  I  have  penned. 

Will  truly  say 
Why  to  your  home  I  did  not  wend 

My  way  to-day. 

I  am  a  bee-man,  as  j'ou  know- 
One  of  those  chaps  that  to  and  fro 
Among  the  hives  can  come  and  go 

With  careless  ease, 
And  gaily  scoff  at  folks  who  show 

A  fear  of  bees. 

One  of  the  chaps  who  laugh  at  those 
Who  don  so  many  extra  clothes. 
And  muffle  so  from  eyes  to  toes 

Their  timid  forms, 
That  they  resemble  Esquimaux, 

When  hiving  swarms. 

Well,  yesterday,  with  dauntless  air. 

And  honey-tools,  did  1,'repair 

Unto  the  shrub-fringed  regions  where 

Our  hives  are  set, 
To  take  such  surplus  stores  as  there 

Might  be  to  get. 

"As  meri-y  as  a  marriage-bell  " 
The  work  went  on.    "  This  year  'tis  well- 
Plenty  to  eat  and  some  to  sell; 

Yes,  quite  a  lot, 
Whei-eas  last  jear  a  decent  smell 

We  hardly  got." 

'Twas  thus  I  murmured  as  I  plied 
My  smoker  and  my  brush,  and  eyed 
With  honest  apicultural  pride, 

Upon  the  board, 
The  white-capped  sections,  side  by  side. 

With  sweetness  stored. 

But,  sweet  and  joyous  thoughts  must  flee: 
When  most  my  bosom  throbbed  with  glee. 
Up  rose  a  "busy  little  bee  " 

From  out  the  lot. 
And  made  a  lightning  pass  at  me. 

(I  heeded  not.) 

Again  it  came  (I  feared  no  foes); 
And  then  again  (still  all  repose): 
And  then  upon  niv  (laint\-  nose 

It  lit  and  hung; 
Then  it  dug  in  its  little  toes; 

And  then  it  stung. 
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Ah !  how  it  humped  its  little  back ! 

I  thought  T  heard  it  fairly  crack, 

And  saw  its  little  face  grow  black 
As  aged  comb; 

That  bee  was  no  untutored  quack- 
It  "sent  it  home." 

You  should  have  seen  me  paw  the  air 
And  drop  my  tools,  and  claw  my  hair. 
And  through  the  currant-bushes  tear 

With  steps  not  short; 
And  rub  my  well-punched  nose,  and  swear 

And  sneeze  and  snort! 

Enough.  This  is  no  joking  sham. 
But  true  as  your  name  isn't  Sam; 
I've  told  you  why  I'm  where  1  am, 

And  not  at  ease. 
My  nose  is  bigger  than  a  ham— 

Away  with  bees  1 

-F.  F.  MuiTinj. 


downward.  Bend  the  point  into  an  eye,  like 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  only  larger,  and  then 
drive  a  small  blind-staple  so  that  one  leg  goes 
through  this  eye.  The  pin  will  now  swing 
easily,  but  can  not  get  out  of  place  so  as  to 
get  stuck,  even  if  the  box  is  tipped  over. 
The  best  proof  of  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chine is,  that  it  actually  did  the  work.  And 
i  now,  friend  George,  if  our  other  friends  suc- 
ceed in  making  it  catch  all  tlie  drones  in  one 
day,  we  shall  owe  you  a  vote  of  thanks.— I 
am  glad  tliat  you  are  posted  in  regard  to  the 
historical  events  connected  witli  your  home. 


ANOTHER  DRONE-TRAP. 

dp:scribed  by  one  of   our   juveniles    only  11 
years  old. 

fATHER  has  10  stands  of  black  bees  he  bought 
this  spring;  he  is  transferring  them  into  Sim- 
plicity and  Langstroth  hives  as  fast  as  he  gets 
Italian  queens  to  Italianize  them,  and  when- 
ever he  thinks  they  have  sealed  their  honey  j 
so  that  they  pay  for  the  outlay  at  the  same  time.  ! 
One  hive  in  particular  had  so  many  drones  in  it  j 
that  father  made  a  trap  to  catch  them;  it  is  a  small 
box  with  glass  in  the  place  of  the  lid,  3  or  4  holes 
bored  in  the  box  close  to  the  bottom  near  one  end  1 
(each  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  drone);  a  pin  j 
bent  like  a  U  is  driven  in  ou  the  under  side  of  each  1 
hole  inside  of  the  box;  another  large-sized  pin  is  | 
driven  in  to  hang  over  the  center  of  the  hole  with  j 
the  point  through  the  U  at  the  bottom,  but  clear  of 
the  bottom.    The   drones    pass  through  the  holes 
made  for  them;  the  pin  moves  in  with  them  as  far 
as  the  U  allows  it,  and  the  pin  prevents  them  from 
going  back  again.    There  is  a  strip  cut  out  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  trap  for  workers  that  may  come 
in  to  pass  out.    This  trap  is  placed  on  half  of  the 
entrance  to  the  hive;  the  other  half  is  closed  with  a 
slat,  so  that  workers  only  can  pass  under  it.    Father 
puts  this  trap  on  early  in  the  morning.    It  will  catch 
all  the  drones  in  one  day. 

I  live  at  Point  Lookout,  where  General  Hooker 
fought  the  "Battle  above  the  Clouds."  I  have  3 
brothers  and  one  sister.  George  Lawson. 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Our  friends  will  please  bear  in  mind,  that, 
in  the  drone-trap  described  by  our  friend 
George,  the  drones  are  permitted  to  go  into 
the  trap  through  holes  over  which  a  common 
brass  pin  is  hung,  so  as  to  act  like  a  valve. 
AVhen  the  drone  pushes  his  head  against  the 
pin  it  moves  it  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  let  him 
pass ;  but  after  he  has  passed  it  hangs 
straight  down  across  the  opening.  The  bent 
pin  which  our  friend  likens  to  a  letter  U  is 
more  properly  like  a  blind-staple.  This  is 
driven  over  the  lower  end  of  the  pin,  and  the 
opening  is  long  enough  to  allow  the  pin  to 
slip  down  far  enough  to  let  the  drone  pass  ; 
then  when  it  drops  down  vertically  of  its 
own  accord  it  is  prevented  from  beiug  push- 
ed from  one  side  to  the  other  by  this  same 
blind-staple.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  mat- 
ter seems  to  be  to  get  the  pin  hung  so  it  will 
swing  freely,  and  not  drop  out.  It  seems  to 
me  the  realliest  way  of  accomplishing  this 
would  be  to  liang  the  large-sized  pin  head 


FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE  ORANGE- 
GROVES. 

MRS.  E.   L.    FROSCHER  WRITES  TO   THE    -lUVKNILES. 

HAVE  never  written  you  a  letter,  so  I  thought 
I  would  try  to-day.  Our  bees  are  working  nice- 
ly. We  extracted  100  gallons  last  week  of  the 
nicest  honey  I  ever  saw,  and  the  best  tasted. 
It  was  gathered  from  the  cabbage-palmetto 
tree.  I  suppose  there  are  many  of  you  who  never 
saw  a  cabbage-palmetto  tree.  It  has  in  the  top  a 
cabbage  that  is  good  to  eat,  either  cooked  or  raw, 
and  they  make  splendid  pickles.  The  leaves  are 
good  to  braid,  and  make  hats  of,  ard  we  cover  our 
bees  for  shade  with  them,  so  it  is  a  useful  tree.  I 
presume  we  shall  extract  as  much  more  honey  this 
week  of  the  same  kind. 

I  think  the  Cyprians  the  best  honeygatherers  as 
well  as  the  best  stingers.  We  use  plenty  of  smoke 
when  we  go  to  them.  I  notice  when  honey  is  scarce, 
the  bees  work  ou  scattering  flowers.  Among  them 
are  what  we  call  "fly-catchers,"  a  very  sticky  or 
gummy  flower;  if  the  bees  alight  on  it  they  stick. 
They  soon  find  It  out,  so  they  fly  around  the 
flowers  and  stick  their  tongues  out.  I  will  send  you 
a  piece  in  this,  though  it  has  been  in  press  a  good 
while.    It  is  a  wild  flower. 

The  bees  work  well  on  the  crape  myrtle.  There 
are  three  kinds  -^  the  pink,  crimson,  and  white.  I 
have  the  pink  and  crimson,  but  the  white  is  more 
common  north.  If  any  one  wishes  the  pink  and 
crimson  (or  purple),  and  will  send  me  the  white,  I 
will  send  in  return  the  kind  I  have,  or  any  other 
flowers  or  bulbs,  though  I  have  not  a  great  variety. 
I  know  our  orange-trees  would  look  nice  to  many 
of  you.  We  have  more  oranges  this  year  than  we 
have  ever  had  before,  though  I  miss  the  apples, 
peaches,  etc.  But  some  friends  north  send  us  such 
fruits,  either  dried,  fresh,  or  canned,  and  we  send 
oranges  in  return,  which  is  very  pleasant  to  both 
sides. 

I  like  to  read  the  letters  from  so  many  little  girls 
and  boys,  and  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  can 
be  learned  through  them.  Elbert  is  writing  a  let- 
ter. Last  winter,  while  we  were  making  founda- 
tion, Elbert  suggested  that  we  try  the  white  of  an 
egg  to  keep  the  sheets  from  sticking  to  the  rollers. 
We  did  try,  and  found  it  was  the  very  thing  we 
needed.  We  had  no  more  trouble.  I  thought  it 
was  a  pretty  good  suggestion  for  a  boy  ten  years 
old,  and  I  found  it  much  nicer  making  foundation 
than  using  starch.  I  used  a  little  cold  water  with 
the  egg,  after  we  got  started.  Did  any  of  you  ever 
try  running  honey  from  a  barrel  with  a  siphon? 
We  use  one.    It  is  slow  but  convenient. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Froscheu. 
La  Grange,  Brevard  Co.,  Fia.,  Aug.  1,  1884. 
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A  JUVENILE  invention;  USING  THE  WHITE   OP  AN 
EGG  IN  MAKING  FDN. 

Our  tOGS  are  working  nicely.  Papa  got  a  Holy- 
Land  queen  last  week.  It  is  doing  well.  Papa  and 
mamma  made  our  first  foundation  last  winter,  and 
it  would  stick  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do.  We  tried 
all  that  was  mentioned.  I  was  helping  them ;  and  as 
it  kept  sticking,  I  proposed  to  try  the  white  of  an 
egg,  and  it  worked  well.      Elbert  A.  Froscher. 

La  Grange,  Fla.,  Aug.  18, 188-t. 

Thank  yon,  my  friend,  for  your  valnable 
hints  and  sup;gestions.— We  are  glad  to  liear 
about  the  tree  that  bears  cabbages.  No 
doul)t  the  wliite  of  an  egg  diluted  witli  wa- 
ter will  be  found  an  excellent  lubricator  to 
keep  the  wax  from  sticking  to  the  founda- 
tion-rolls. I  am  afraid  it  will  take  an  awful 
lot  of  eggs,  however,  in  our  establishment. 
We  use  two  or  three  barrels  of  starch  a 
year.  Your  suggestion,  friend  Elbert,  was 
a  good  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  got  you 
out  of  yonr  trouble. 


ALICE'S    DESCRIPTION    OF    HIVING    A 
SWARM. 

WHAT  THEY   DID,   AND   WHAT  THE   BEES   DID. 

f^  HERE  was  a  good  deal  of  fun  about  it.  Not  a 
Bf  great  deal  of  fun  either,  but  it  was  fun  after 
^  all  was  over.  We  had  all  been  raspben-ying; 
and  when  we  came  home  papa  went  out  to 
"our  apiary"  to  see  if  all  was  well,  and,  to 
his  surprise,  he  found  that  No.  3  had  swarmed.  We 
had  just  had  a  slight  shower,  and  in  looking  around 
he  saw  them  in  a  large  ball  on  a  limb  of  a  tall  oak- 
tree.  Papa  called  me,  and  we  all  set  about  to  hive 
it.  Papa  climbed  the  tree,  and  my  sister  and  I  fixed 
the  hive  and  sheet.  No  sooner  had  the  sawing  com- 
menced than  the  stinging  began  too.  I  was  not 
paying  attention  as  I  ought,  and  the  shaking  of  the 
limb,  caused  by  the  sawing,  shook  a  good  many  bees 
from  the  cluster,  that  came  down  right  over  my 
shoulders.  I  didn't  mind  it  just  then,  for  the  whole 
limb  came  tumbling  down  on  the  sheet,  and  papa 
came  hurrying  down  the  tree,  and  he,  with  mam- 
ma's help,  managed  to  get  the  bees  out  from  his 
shoes  and  from  luider  his  hat.  Contrary  bees,  that 
they  were!  No  sooner  had  we  them  in  the  hive 
than  they  came  right  out  and  clustered  on  a  small 
branch  suspended  from  a  very  large  oue.  Papa  had 
a  ladder  made  by  this  time,  and  we  attached  a  smok- 
ing rag  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  Papa  climbed  the 
ladder,  and  we  smoked  him  well.  Do  tell  us  how 
much  your  smokers  are.  We  need  one,  I'm  sure. 
All  went  well  this  time,  and  we  soon  had  those 
naughty  bees  safely  housed  in  their  place. 

There  are  a  few  things  which  mamma  wants  me 
to  speak  about  especially.  First,  about  our  bees 
fighting.  They  seem  to  fight  together,  members  of 
the  same  hive.  Sometimes  the  alighting-board  and 
a  good  way  around  is  almost  covered  with  dead 
bees.    What  is  the  cause? 

Basswood  is  not  very  good  this  year;  at  least,  it 
didn't  bloom  very  well. 

Our  cellar  is  not  good.  We  were  intending  to 
build  this  fall,  but  circumstances  will  not  permit. 
Papa  wishes  to  know  if  you  would  think  it  advisa- 
ble to  build  some  sort  of  a  little  shed  outside,  and 
put  a  couple  of  loads  of  straw  on  it,  and  ventilate  it 
well  for  the  cold  winters  of  Minnesota. 

Alice  E.  Redoute. 
Alexandria,  Minn.,  Aug.  10,  1884. 


I  can  not  tell  you  why  members  of  the 
same  hive  should  tight,  Alice.  xYie  not  the 
hives  so  close  together  that  the  bees  from 
some  other  hive  get  in  there  by  mistake?— I 
would  not  advise  any  small  structure  for 
wintering  bees.  Unless  it  is  large  enough  to 
hold  forty  or  lifty  swarms,  they  would  prob- 
ably be  worse  olf  than  outdoors,  where  they 
would  get  some  Ijenetit  from  the  sun.  Be- 
sides, houses  l)uilt  outdoors,  unless  made 
large,  and  at  considerable  expense,  do  not 
do  as  well  as  cellars.  See  what  the  ABC 
book  has  to  say  in  this  matter. 


A   HEAVY  LOAD  TO   CARRY. 

A   NICKEL'S  AVORTH   OF  HONEY. 

/^HILDREN,  I  have  no  money  to-day,  except  a 
1^  a  nickel,  and  that  has  a  history.  Two  boys 
^1  came  yesterday  four  times  for  a  nickel's 
^^  worth  of  honey.  Now,  there  is  neither  profit 
nor  pleasure  in  selling  a  nickel's  worth  of 
honey,  except  seeingthem  enjoy  eating  it.  They  sit 
down  on  the  sidewalk  under  a  shade-tree,  dividing 
it  carefully,  and  smack  their  lips  over  it  with  such 
keen  relish.  I  went  out  to  the  honey-house  for  the 
honey,  and  the  boys  went  along.  One  of  them  called 
out  that  the  bees  were  after  him,  and  ran  into  the 
house.  When  I  came  into  the  house,  and  went  to 
put  up  the  nickel,  my  porte-monnaie  Avas  gone. 
These  boys  belonged  in  St.  Louis,  and  probably  took 
a  train  immediately  for  there,  soon  after  taking  my 
money.  But,  they  took  a  load  with  them  that  they 
will  never  be  able  to  get  clear  of —not  the  porte- 
monnaie,  for  they  can  throw  that  away,  and  spend 
the  money,  but  the  load  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

I've  been  sorry  for  those  poor  boys  all  day,  and 
))ray  God  to  show  them  the  error  of  their  ways. 
I've  thought  a  great  deal  about  bad  boys  lately. 
Not  my  own,  for  I  have  none,  but  some  boys  that  I 
know,  whose  mother  is  in  her  grave.  I  expect  to 
pass  through  this  world  but  once,  and  I  must  do  my 
duty  while  I  am  on  the  way,  for  I  can  not  return  to 
perform  what  is  undone.  Cain  said,  "  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  And  others  say,  "  Let  their 
fathers  take  care  of  them."  But  if  I  do  not  make 
an  efl'ort,  at  least,  to  put  them  where  they  will  be 
taught  what  is  right,  Avill  not  God  hold  me  respon- 
sible? 

A  dear  friend  of  mine,  Avhose  children  are  all 
grown,  said  to  me  lately,  "I  made  a  great  mistake 
in  educating  my  children;  and  if  it  were  to  do  over 
again,  I  would  do  very  difterently.  I  would  edu- 
cate the  hand  and  head  together.  This  thing  of 
giving  the  whole  attention  to  books,  and  not  doing 
any  real  work  until  thi-ough  school,  is  all  wrong." 

Yeai's  ago  a  boy  was  rich  who  owned  a  jack-knife; 
and  if  he  wanted  a  top,  kite,  or  sled,  he  made  it,  and 
enjoyed  making  such  things  much  more  than  play- 
ing with  them.  Now  they  are  bought  ready  made. 
Boys,  when  you  have  money  enough  to  buy  a  sled, 
invest  it  in  a  kit  of  tools,  and  make  your  own  play- 
things. If  you  Avant  a  swarm  of  bees,  make  a  hive, 
movable  frames  and  all,  and  pick  up  potatoes,  ordo 
some  kind  of  Avork,  to  earn  a  swarm  to  put  in  it. 
And  if  you  are  going  to  use  the  honey  at  home, 
make  your  own  surplus  boxes.  You  can  do  it  if  you 
try. 

Mr.  Root  Avants  Avork  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Medina,  Ohio,  and  Ave  Avant  Avork  for  the  boys  and 
girls  all  over  the  United  States.    Do  not  run  away 
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from  home,  as  the  boys  did  who  stole  my  money, 
but  seek  work  where  you  are— not  easy  work,  and 
don't  do  any  thing:  until  you  find  it.  When  school  is 
out,  if  you  have  no  work  at  home  perhaps  some  of 
your  neighbors  have;  and,  if  you  are  willing-  and 
handy,  they  would  be  glad  to  pay  you  for  doing:  it. 
Peoria,  111.  Mks.  L.  Haurison. 


*    —    ^ 


THE  AATAY  THEY  KEEP  SALOONS  OUT, 
IN  LOMPOC. 

CALIFORNIA  GREAT   FOR   HONEY,   BUT  DEATH   ON 
WHISKY. 

JT^EAR  CHILDREN:— We  went  to  Lompoc  re- 
j^Jc|l  cently.  Now,  Lompoc  (pronounced  Lom- 
'f^  poke)  is  a  villag:c  where  they  are  trying:  to 
-*^  keep  out  saloons;  and  when  any  one  is  mean 
enough  to  talk  of  starting  one  there,  every- 
body is  interested  to  know  what  the  people  will  do; 
for,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  State  law  against  sa- 
loons yet;  but  when  our  Band  of  Hope  boys  and 
girls  get  to  voting  we  expect  to  have  a  law  of  that 
kind;  but  at  present  no  one  has  authority  to  keep 
out  saloons.  Still,  three  have  tried  to  have  a  saloon 
there,  and  the  first  one  was  opened  in  a  hotel.  The 
people  went  to  the  owners  and  asked  them,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  humanity,  and,  knowing  the  sen- 
timent of  the  people  against  saloons,  if  they  would 
not  discontinue  it.  But,  no.  The  love  of  money 
was  greater  than  the  love  for  humanity.  So  after 
every  means  was  employed  within  the  law,  and  par- 
ents were  saddened  by  learning  that  their  boys  were 
enticed  there,  and  even  some  fathers  who  had  mov- 
ed to  Lompoc  to  got  away  from  the  temptations  of 
saloons,  were  being  ruined,  a  few  met  in  secret 
council,  and  decided  that  it  must  go. 

Well,  one  morning  an  unlighted  bomb  was  found 
in  the  saloon,  and  the  proprietor  was  so  alarmed 
that  he  sold  out  his  hotel,  and  left  within  a  week. 
Then  some  others  built  a  house  and  kept  liquors, 
and  a  strict  watch  was  keist,  night  and  day,  for  a 
time.  The  same  entreaties  were  used  with  them, 
and  failed.  The  pi-oprietor  had  to  go  away  on  busi- 
ness one  day;  and  while  his  clerk  was  away  at  sup- 
per, the  building  was  blown  up  with  liyhtcd  bombs, 
and  the  ruins  stood  as  a  memento  for  more  than  a 
yeai-. 

Then  two  other  beings  tried  it.  They  built  their 
6  -x  8  building  close  to  an  innocent  man's  house,  and 
defied  being  blown  up.  The  people  met  —  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  —  and  after  prayers  and  songs  to 
God  in  the  open  streets,  men  and  women  went  to 
that  building  and  begged  of  them  to  shut  it  up. 
They  only  laughed,  and  said  no;  they  would  not. 
So  a  rope  was  run  around  the  house  in  a  twinkling, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  had  that  building 
torn  down  in  short  order,  the  proprietors  getting 
out  the  best  they  could.  They  went  to  law  about  it; 
but  although  we  have  lots  of  liquor-drinkers  in  thia 
lovely  country,  yet  not  one  would  convict  any  of  the 
people,  and  so  Lomjwc  is  loft  in  iicace  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

As  we  were  going  to  Lompoc,  away  uj)  a  good- 
sized  mountain  we  saw  a  large  lake.  It  is  called  by 
the  Si)anish,  Seco.  Now,  Seco  means  dry;  but  as 
there  is  always  lots  of  water  in  it,  I  can  not  imagine 
why  they  call  it  dry,  unless  it  is  because  it  has  no 
inlet  nor  outlet  that  we  can  see.  There  arc  no  trees 
around  it,  and  there  must  be  great  evaporation 
during  \Mc  summer,  yet  it  does  not  get  lower.    The 


watei-s  ai-e  rily,  and  no  one  dares  drive  into  it,  as  the 
quicksand  is  very  bad.  The  Spanish  say  that  there 
is  no  bottom,  but  we  rather  doubt  that;  but  as  no 
one  has  a  boat  to  try  it,  we  have  to  take  their  word 
for  it. 

As  we  were  coming  back  from  Lompoc  the  sun 
was  just  setting  behind  the  mountains  that  rise  on 
three  sides  of  the  lake,  and  the  beautiful  lights  and 
shades  cast  by  the  setting  sun  made  my  heart  glad 
and  thankful  to  God  for  strewing  such  beautiful 
and  beneficial  things  in  our  path ;  and  I  am  sure  the 
cattle  which  surrounded  the  lake,  quenching  their 
thirst  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  were  grateful  too, 
for  they  were  all  so  peaceful. 

RECORD    OF    THE    HILTON    APIARY    FOR    188i. 

We  had  100  stands,  spring  count,  and  have  175  now. 
We  got  10  tons  of  honey,  so  clear  that  fine  print  can 
be  read  through  an  inch  bottle  full  of  it,  and  it  is  de- 
licious in  flavor,  and  thick.  We  never  have  had  any 
of  that  kind  candy,  although  we  have  kept  it  over  a 
year.  I  don't  know  what  it  might  do  if  frozen,  but 
we  can  not  try  that  here.  Mrs.  J.  Hilton. 

Los  Alamos,  Cal.,  August,  1884. 

It  may  not  be  just  the  thing  at  the  present 
time  to  blow  np  saloons  with  bombs,  or  to 
put  a  big  rope  around  them  and  pull  them 
to  pieces,  as  you  tell  us  they  do,  Mrs.  11.,  in 
California;  but  still,  1  think  the  determined 
spirit  exhibited  by  the  people  of  Lompoc  is 
about  what  we  need  just  now  at  the  present 
crisis.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  an  indication 
that  there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  when 
a  small  minority  of  uneducated,  besotted 
liciuor-selleis  should  defy  the  efforts  of  our 
schools  and  cliurclies,  and  of  the  pure  men 
and  women  lliat  represent  the  intelligence 
of  our  land.- 


VIDET'S   OBSERVATORY-HIVE. 
Also  a  Description  of  the  way  Bees   Behave. 

A  letter  from  ONE   OF  MY    LITTLE    NIECES    AWAY 
OVER  IN  ENGLAND. 

If*  EAR  UNCLE  AMOS:— I  am  a  little  girl  9  years 
c|l  old,  and  I  claim  you  as  my  uncle.  I  know 
J  you  will  not  mind.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
bees.  I  am  staying  with  my  dear  sister;  her 
name  is  Mrs  Tomlin,  and  my  new  brother 
keeps  bees  in  an  observatory-hive,  4  L.  frames. 
You  can  see  the  bees  on  both  sides;  you  can  seethe 
queen-bee  back  into  a  cell  and  then  lay  an  egg  in  it. 
You  can  also  see  the  workers  hatch  from  the  cells. 
I  sit  at  the  window  watching  the  bees  come  home 
with  knickerbockers  on.  Then  I  can  see  them  come 
up  into  the  hive  with  a  great  fuss,  twirling  round 
and  round  on  the  comb  before  they  put  their  load 
away  into  a  cell.  Another  bee  is  waiting  to  press 
the  knickerbockers  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell. 
I  can  always  see  the  queen  in  a  ring  of  bees,  some 
kissing  her  and  others  making  way  for  her,  so  that 
she  can  lay  eggs. 

We  take  Gleanings,  and  1  read  the  Juvenile. 
I  like  it  very  nuich.    We  always  read  the  Home  Fa- 
lters, because  they  are  so   nice.    1   go  to  Sunday- 
school.  ViDET  Beknhard. 
351  Green  St. .Victoria  Park,  England,  .Tuly  13,  1884. 

Thank  you,  friend  Videt,  for  the  very  ac- 
curate description  of  the  way  your  bees  be- 
have. I  know  it  is  true,  for  I  have  seen 
them  do  almost  every  thing  you  mention. 
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lent  five  -  cent  Sunday  •  school    books. 
Manv  of  these  boots  contain  the  same  mat- 
ter that  you  find  in  Sunday-school    hooks 
costing  from  81.00  to  S1.50.    If  you  have  had 
one  or  raore  books,  give  us  the  nnmes  that  we 
may  not  send  the   same  twice.    We  have  now 
in  stock   six   different   books,  as  follows;  viz.. 
Sheer     Off,      The     Giant  -  Killer.      The     Roby 
Family,  Rescued  from  Egypt,  and  Ten  Nights  in 
a  Bar-Room. 


'  A  chiel's  amang  ye  takin'  notes; 
An'  faith,  he'll  prent  it." 


ELL,  little  friends,  for  the  first  time 
in  a  good  Avhile  we  have  nsed  up  the 
last  letter  in  that  little  drawer  in  my 
desk,  labeled  ''  Juvenile  Letters."  I 
presume  you  have  been  so  busy  dur- 
ing these  vacation  days  with  your  plays  and 
pastimes  that  you  have  not  had  time  to 
write  letters  as  you  do  in  the  winter  time. 
Well,  all  right.  I  suppose  you  have  been 
having  a  good  time,  just  as  I  have,  out  in 
the  open  air,  so  I  think  I  won't  write  much 
either  this  liot  September  morning. 


FROM   GRAND-RIVER   APIARY. 

My  brother  has  28  colonies  of  bees,  and  I  watch 
them  for  him  in  the  swarming  season,  and  he  g-ives 
me  .50  cents  a  swarm.  I  am  11  years  old,  and  I  go 
to  Lyons  to  Sabbath-school.  Jennie  Kenyon. 

Lyons,  Mich.         

CUTTING  A  BEE-TREE. 

There  are  lots  of  wild  bees  here  in  the  woods. 
Old  Mr.  Stanly  found  7  or  8.  Last  summer  papa 
found  a  swarm  of  Italians  in  a  cottonwood  60  feet 
high.  He  cut  the  tree,  but  it  all  broke  up  and 
killed  the  most  of  them  and  the  queen,  so  they  all 
died.    They  had  .3  gallons  of  honey. 

Glendon,  Iowa.  Lee  Miller,  age  9. 


DANNIE  AND  HIS  PAPA  S  ALBINOS. 

I  am  a  very  little  boy.  I  can  not  wi-ite  very  well, 
but  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  tell  you 
about  papa's  bees.  He  is  interested  in  the  queen 
business,  and  he  sells  a  great  many.  He  thinks  his 
albino  bees  are  the  prettiest  and  best  bees  in  the 
world.  Dannie  Pike. 

Smithsburg,  Wash.  Co.,  Md.,  Aug.  13, 1884. 


THE    canary     bird     WITH     ONLY     ONE    EYE,    ETC. 

My  papa  has  no  bees,  but  I  am  in  hopes  he  will 
get  some,  as  I  am  fond  of  honey.  He  buys  honey 
of  Mr.  Talcott.  I  have  taken  one  and  a  half  terms 
in  music,  which  I  like  very  much.  I  live  near  the 
creek,  for  my  papa  is  a  miller;  I  have  a  pet  lamb; 
its  name  is  Jennie.  It  is  six  mouths  old,  I  had  a 
canary  bird  which  was  hatched  with  only  ope  eye. 
Lulu  Pk'ttigrovi;,  age  11. 
Pwepo,  N.  y.,  Aug.  38,  \m.     ' 


A  good  report  for  a  boy. 
We  have  7.5  swarms  of  bees.  I  caught  a  swarm 
three  years  ago.  I  have  17  swarms;  from  one  of 
them  I  took  164  lbs.  of  honey  in  one  season.  We 
have  a  vineyard,  and  had  a  good  crop  of  grapes  last 
year,  and  got  a  good  price  for  them.  I  have  a 
strawberry-bed  which  did  well  for  the  season. 

Chas.  L.  Davis,  age  13. 
Carbon  Bluff,  111.,  Feb.  3,  1884. 


GETTING    STRAWBERRY    CRAZY. 

Pa  has  3.5  colonics  of  bees.  We  dirt  not  get  much 
honey  this  year,  and  what  we  did  get  we  could  not 
eat.  We  have  a  strawberry  patch,  but  they  are  not 
potted  plants.  Pa  and  the  boys  got  strawberry 
crazy  last  spring,  and  set  out  630  plants,  so  by  next 
summer  we  expect  to  pick  a  good  many  berries. 
Ella  M.  Lovett. 

Crestline,  Ohio,  Aug.  21,  1884. 


160  SWARMS,  AND  6300  LBS.   OF  HONEY.       • 

My  uncle  keeps  about  160  swarms  of  bees,  and  has 
taken  60001bs.of  honey  from  them.  He  takes  Glean- 
ings, and  I  read  the  children's  letters.  Bees  are . 
working  on  buckwheat  now.  His  honey  is  nearly  all 
extracted.  He  keeps  it  in  kegs  and  barrels.  His  hon- 
ey-house is  almost  full  now. 

LiLLiE  Cates,  age  9. 

Independence,  la.,  Aug.  35,1884. 


MOVING  BEES. 

My  Uncle  Howard  keeps  bees.  My  papa  and  he 
own  a  saw-mill,  and  so  he  lives  here  all  through  the 
week.  Last  summer  he  brought  part  of  his  bees  up 
here  so  they  could  make  honey  otf  the  weeds  and 
thoroughwort.  When  he  brought  them  and  let 
them  out  they  were  awful  cross,  and  we  had  to  keep 
out  of  the  way.  LTncle  Howard  has  40  swarms.  I 
have  all  the  honey  I  want.  White-clover  honey  is 
the  best.  My  papa  is  afraid  of  bees,  and  runs  every 
time  one  comes  near  him.     Inez  M.  Cleveland. 

Giddings,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 


PETER  AND  HIS  BROTHER. 

My  brother  has  13  bees,  and  he  likes  to  talk  bees. 
My  brother  gets  every  month  one  of  your  Glean- 
ings, and  he  likes  to  read  it.  This  year  is  not  very 
good  for  honey.  Last  year  my  brother  got  some  of 
your  Simpson  and  spider  plants,  and  every  morn- 
ing there  is  a  big  drop  of  honey  in  it. 

Peter  A.  Schwartz,  age  11. 

Berne,  Ind.,  August  14, 1884. 

It  seems  to  me,  Peter,  your  brother  is  not 
a  very  large  bee-man,  if  he  has  only  13  bees. 
I  presume  you  mean  he  has  18  hives  of  bees, 
do  you  not?  Well,  never  mind,  for  I  know 
that  is  the  way  tliey  have  of  talking  in  a 
good  many  neighborhoods.  I  am  glad  you 
saw  the  honey  on  the  spider  and  Simpson 
plants. 

DOES  white  clover    MAKE  WHITE     HONEY-CO.MB? 

I  live  in  Central  Kentucky.  The  honey-comb 
there  is  as  white  as  milk,  and  the  honey  is  a  light 
straw  color.  Here  the  comb  is  very  dark,  and  the 
honey  is  almost  brown.  The  reason  is,  because  the 
bees  hero  have  no  white  clover  to  eat,  mother  says. 
John  J.  Dunlap,  age  8. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Aug.  35, 1884. 

While  your  mother  is  partly  right,  friend 
John,  I  think  that  there  are  other  sources 
that  produce  even  whiter  honey  and  whiter 
comb  than  the  wlute  clover. 
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We  sold  nearly  900  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  at  12',4 
cts.  a  pound  to  one  man.  My  brother  has  taken 
care  of  the  bees  last  year.  I  have  bten  going:  to 
school.  Emma  Kirk,  age  11. 

Columbus,  Kans.         ' 

LULU   AND  HER  AUNTIE. 

My  auntie  taug-ht  me  how  to  write.  She  used  to 
teach  school,  but  now  her  health  is  poor,  so  she  is 
trying  to  keep  bees  tor  profit.  She  uses  the  Con- 
trollable hive,  with  glass  boxes.  May  be  she  will 
write  you  some  day  to  tell  you  how  she  gets  along 
with  her  bees.  I  go  to  school  evei-y  day^I  can,  and 
I  like  to  read  good  books. 

Lulu  E.  Gifford,  age  8. 

East  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14,  188t. 


ELMER  S   I-ETTEH,    VERBATIJI. 

My  PA  H-4w  -5  Colonics  OF  Berg,  i  LiKo  To 
■VV'rk  wiTK  tHcM,  i  go/  *-TXJNg  oN^e, 
THo  Beos  get  .4  /oTo  of  He  Noyfrc  M  BlUe- 
rerriNe.  ON©  S'lr^^rM-  VVeN.,  of  UtlT  PA 
fSuND  Thc3/iN-  WooDs'. 

eLAV-Ji-HeLs-iLAVAN.    Aye  §. 
S'i  LFe  r     La^  '^  iND 

if-rOU  ThlN  kThlNl-S.  THiy  \S  lAIOi-Th  13 
BoOk  PLeAs-SeND  ECB«y  f A  .>a  iLy. 


CHARLEY'S    LETTER. 

My  pa  has  5  colonies  of  bees.  He  has  wintered  3 
of  them.  They  gather  honey  from  mustard.  My 
pa  is  afraid  of  the  bees.  He  has  my  brother  to  take 
out  honey.  He  had  two  swarms  in  a  hive,  but  they 
would  not  stay.  Bees  will  not  stay  in  a  hive  that 
stands  out  in  the  hot  sun.  I  have  four  brothers  and 
two  sisters.  I  go  to  school,  and  I  read  in  the  Fourth 
Reader.  Charley  Heiselmen,  age  13. 

Silver  Lake,  Ind. 

Henrietta's  report. 

I  love  to  read  the  letters  in  Gleanings.  Last  year 
papa  sold  28  hives  of  bees  and  kept  two,  which 
mamma  attended  to.  She  increased  to  14  hives,  and 
extracted  500  lbs.  of  honey.  This  year  we  have  29 
hives  and  1200  lbs.  of  honey,  besides  the  wax.  The 
hives  were  all  three  and  four  story,  and  the  bees 
built  nearly  all  their  own  combs.  We  put  empty 
frames  between  the  combs,  and  the.bees  built  them 
out  in  a  hurry.  We  have  a  hive  which  had  two 
queens.  Henrietta  Plettinger,  age  9. 

Bayou  Sara,  La.,  Aug.  14,  1884. 


THOMAS'  experience. 

I  thought  I  would  tell  you  about  my  exjieriencc 
with  bees.  In  the  spring,  1883,  I  bought  a  swarm  of 
Italian  bees  from  a  man,  and  paid  $10.00  for  them. 
They  were  in  good  order,  ane  plenty  of  honey.  The 
queen  is  about  two  years  old  and  is  a  good  laying 
one.  In  August  I  took  27  lbs.  of  honey,  and  sold  it 
all  for  20  cts.  a  pound.  It  was  all  in  section  boxes. 
In  September  I  took  off  23  lbs.  more,  and  it  was  all 
gone  before  the  next  night.  I  put  a  large  box  over 
the  hive,  and  packed  it  full  of  straw  for  wintering. 
They  had  8  frames  of  honey.  I  use  the  Simplicity 
hive.  Thomas  Bell,  age  12. 

Corning,  Iowa,  Jan.  29,  1884. 


A  bumble-bees  nest,  etc. 
We  bought  two  gkeps  last  fall.  Well,  they  both 
died  off;  they  dwindled  away.  One  lasted  till  some 
time  in  June,  and  the  other  died  in  April.  Well,  they 
bought  3  swarms  in  June.  They  were  young  bees. 
TJjey  aye  g;-f?tting  on  well.    We  Ij^ve  a  bumble-bees' 


nestin  the  side  of  the  house,  between  the  lining  and 
weather-boards.  They  get  in  and  out  at  a  small 
crack  in  the  door-cheek.  I  got  stung  on  the  lip  by 
one,  and  I  ran  and  put  wet  soda  on  it.  It  swelled 
up  some,  but  it  went  down  as  fast  as  it  swelled  up. 
I  got  stung,  six  times  that  week— four  times  one  day ; 
three  times  on  one  foot,  and  once  on  the  other. 

Annie  Hustler,  age  14. 
Aughrin,  Ont.,  Can.,  Aug.  11, 1884. 


HIVING    A    SWARM     OF     BEES,    AND     THE     TROUBLE 
THEY      HAD. 

When  father  was  coming  home  from  Iowa  he  saw 
a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  stump.  My  brother  and  father 
brought  them  home,  and  after  about  four  weeks 
they  swarmed.  They  flew  over  the  house  into  the 
garden.  They  wanted  to  alight  on  mother,  who  was 
thei-e  making  a  noise.  They  stung  her  some.  They 
alighted  on  a  sunflower  at  last,  and  it  broke  over. 
Father  got  a  hive,  and  put  them  in  it.  They  went 
out  in  the  woods  while  we  were  at  church.  In  a 
day  or  two  they  went  off.  The  ones  in  the  old  hive 
are  getting  along  well,  and  making  honey. 

Jennie  E.  Denman,  age  11. 

Northfleld,  Minn.,  July  24,  1884. 


effie  s  letter. 

I  have  no  bees,  but  pa  has  some.  Two  years  ago 
he  had  4  hives,  and  now  he  has  about  26.  They  are 
all  black  bees,  but  pa  says  he  expects  to  send  to  you 
for  some  Italian  queens  in  the  spring.  He  sent  to 
you  for  an  extractor  last  summer,  and  extracted 
about  700  lbs.  of  honey.  I  helped  him  extract  it. 
Most  of  it  was  clover  honey.  Last  summer  pa  gave 
my  sister  Lizzie  and  me  ten  cents  for  every  swarm 
of  bees  that  we  saw  come  out  of  the  hive.  I  got 
thirty  cents.  -My  brother  Tom  found  two  bee-trees 
last  summer.  He  out  them,  and  didn't  get  much 
honey,  but  he  saved  the  bees.  The  mice  killed  one 
of  pa's  swarms  this  winter.  I  like  honey,  and  I  am 
not  much  afraid  of  bees.    Effie  Johnson,  age  12. 

Thomas  Hill,  Mo. 


A     TRIP     TO     THE     LAKE,    AND     ABOUT     FINDING     A 
SWARM    OF  BLACK   BEES. 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  few  lines  this  beau- 
tiful Sabbath  morning.  Yesterday  we  all  went  to 
the  lake— papa,  mamma,  and  we  children, five  in  num- 
ber. Pa  and  brother  Frank  caught  a  few  fish.  Pa 
built  a  stone  stove,  or  furnace,  laid  a  flat  stone  on 
top  of  it,  and  fried  the  fish.  A  very  nice  time  we 
had  riding  on  the  lake.  About  sundown  we  started 
for  home,  and  on  the  way  I  found  a  swarm  of  black 
bees  hanging  on  an  apple-tree  by  the  roadside. 
Eai-ly  this  morning  pa  and  Frank  took  a  box  and 
went  after  them.  They  found  them  hanging  there 
all  right.  After  smoking  them  and  shaking  them 
into  the  box,  they  put  them  in  a  sheet  and  brought 
them  home.  Pa  gave  them  an  Italian  queen,  and 
they  are  working  finely.  I  go  to  school  every  day, 
and  read  in  the  Fourth  Reader. 

MvRA  Snyder,  age  8. 

Clarksville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1884. 

how   TO   STOP  SWARMING. 

My  father  has  kept  bees  as  long  as  I  remember. 
He  says  18  years.  One  spring  ho  lost  them  all,  and 
three  years  ago  he  lost  72  swarms,  and  had  but  ti 
left.  Last  spring  he  had  20,  and  increased  up  to  3^ 
swarms.  They  have  done  well.  I  have  five  broth- 
ers, the  oldest  16  years  of  age.  He  had  charge  of 
the  bees  last  summer.  Father  had  been  away  from 
home  except  Sttndfiys,  building'  houses.    I  had  to, 
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help  my  brother  putting  on  and  taking  off  boxes, 
and  cutting  out  queen-cells.  Father  does  not  like 
to  increase  much.  We  cut  out  queen-cells  eight 
days  after  the  first  swarm  came  out.  The  late 
swarms  we  hive,  and  look  up  the  queen,  take  her 
away,  and  put  the  swarm  back.  Again,  eight  days 
after,  we  cut  out  the  queen-cells  all  but  one;  that 
stops  their  swarming. 

George  Hillenbrand,  age  11. 
Sun  Prarie,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  Jan.  23, 1884. 


MABEL  AND  HER  GRANDM.\,    VERBATIM. 

I  AM  SIX  Years  o LB  AND  Lil'e  |n  EooKViiLF 
ToLLA3\rd  cO  CoA'N.  BuT  A.ii  NoW  r|sIT- 
ING  MY  GrAA^DAB  \N  PojI/FEot.  ThF  L^NcLE 
TThERE  I  aT>I  sfAYiNG  1»AS  ThlWYrcuE 
h|VE8oFBEE!^.  ^E  hA.s' JuST  KEcEITED  A 
SMAliL  sWAcM  WiTh  A  QuehN  FE=a\1T.4lY 
hE  hAD  A  sWAKM  CoMe  oUt  YEsTfEDAY  A.vD 
7i|VeD  a  Few  ll'ITh  T'^E  Qu^e.v  AnDlKfThE 
ojh^r.V  Go  JJAcK  TC>  The  otDhlFE.  go  ThAT 
ThEY"\7CroULD  MAke  M-EE  ho.VEY.  I  h.dlVe 
JUST  EeAD  ThE  /  | /^sT  /'AET  OF  P|L.GEiM's 
PROGRESS.  MABeLH- J/YOE. 

-RoeKriLL*;,  CON  V. 


HONEY   C.\KE   AND    HONEY  PIE. 

Pa  has  been  keeping  bees  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  was  never  successful  until  last  summer,  when 
we  got  enough  honey  tor  our  own  use.  He  has  16 
swarms.  I  like  honey.  I  think  it  is  good  on  buck- 
wheat cakes.  You  asked  for  a  recipe  to  make  hon- 
ey cake  or  pie.  My  ma  made  a  cake,  and  put  honey 
between  the  layers  in  the  place  of  jelly.  I  can't 
think  of  any  other  way,  unless  we  make  a  honey 
pie  of  strained  honey,  but  I  think  that  would  be  too 
sweet.  Pa  has  bought  four  queens  this  summer- 
two  Holy-Lands  and  two  Italians.  Pa  takes  Glean- 
ings, and  I  like  to  read  it.  I  wonder  when  I  read 
the  next  number,  if  I  shall  read  this  letter. 

Fultonham,  N.  Y.  Lottie  Becker. 

I  rather  think,  frieiik  Lottie,  when  you 
come  to  read  this  number  of  tlie  bee  journal 
you  will  read  your  letter.  Is  it  not  funny, 
that  I  can  guess  so  wellV 


AN     ENTHUSIASTIC     BEE-KEEPER,     AND     WHAT     HIS 
TEN-YEAR-OLD  BOY  SAYS   ABOUT   HIM. 

My  pa  has  30  swarms  of  bees.  He  has  taken  out 
between  600  and  700  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  and 
the  hives  are  now  full  of  comb  honey.  He  is  the 
happiest  man  in  this  county.  I  have  heard  of  sla- 
very, and  think  pa  takes  more  comfort  watching 
his  little  band  of  workei-s  than  did  the  master  of  a 
whole  plantation.  He  has  sown  catnip,  sweet  clo- 
ver, and  motherwort  in  every  foot  of  waste  ground 
within  Ave  miles  of  home,  for  his  little  familj'. 
Last  winter  he  kept  them  in  the  cellar;  all  but  one 
that  was  in  a  chatf  hive,  and  left  on  the  summer 
stand,  came  out  very  quiet  in  the  spring.  Not  one 
would  sting.  I  help  pa  make  frames,  and  tend  the 
smoker.  Once  in  a  while  I  get  stung,  but  it  doesn't 
hurt  much.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  from  the  little 
boys  and  girls.  Guy  M.  Haner,  age  10. 

Cedar  Creek,  Wis.,  Aug.  26, 1884. 


GEORGE'S  PROBLEMS. 

There  is  a  gentleman  living  in  this  town  who  says 
that  queens  are  not  made  the  way  people  suppose 
them  to  be.  He  says  that  the  queen-bee  is  fed 
on  the  same  sort  of  food  as  the  worker-bee,  but  is 
given  a  greater  quantity  of  it.  He  says  the  queen 
lays  its  egg  in  a  cell,  and  then  the  worker-bees  fill  it 


about  half  full  of  a  kind  of  food  called  chyle;  and 
when  the  bee  is  hatched  it  eats  this  food. 

The  queen  goes  around  to  all  the  cells,  and  lays  an 
egg  in  each  one.  In  the  large  cells  it  lays  an  egg 
which  will  hatch  a  worker-bee.  I  live  in  Lexington, 
Ky.  George  G.  Dunlap. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Aug.  25, 1884. 

Your  friend  has  it  pretty  nearly  right,  I 
thuik,  George,  Init  1  do  ndt  know  that  his 
ideas  are  very  much  different  from  other  peo- 
ple's. My  ojjinion  is,  that  the  queen-bee  is 
fed  on  about  the  same  food  as  is  given  to  the 
young  workers,  but  that  she  has  a  great  deal 
more  of  it. 


HONEY    BEER. 

Pa  has  .58  stands  of  bees;  they  are  doing  very  well 
this  summer.  Pa  made  some  honey  beer  which  our 
neighbors  all  think  very  good.  I  could  send  you 
the  recipe  if  you  have  not  got  it  already.  We  have 
also  some  splendid  honey  vinegar.  I  watch  the 
bees,  and  get  ten  cents  for  every  top,  and  five  for 
every  second  swarm  that  I  see. 

Carrie  Sheeres. 

Clarksburg,  Ont.,  Can.,  August  5, 1884. 

I  suppose  the  beer  you  speak  of,  friend 
Carrie,  is  what  we  call  small  beer,  and  is 
generally  considered  a  very  harmless  drink; 
but  for  all  that  it  does  contain  alcohol,  as 
any  chemist  will  tell  you,  and  I  feel  pretty 
we'll  satisfied  that  even  these  mild  beers  oft- 
en encourage  a  taste  for  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. On  this  account  I  should  not  recom- 
mend them,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  had  bet- 
ter make  beer,  even  of  honey.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  make  refuse  honey  into  vinegar,  but 
I  Avouldn't  drink  it  at  all. 


WHY   bees   sting  WHEN   THEY  ARE  BEING   FED. 

I  see  in  Gleanings,  July  15,  that  you  published 
the  letter  I  wrote  last  winter,  about  ants  carrying 
honey  from  the  hives  last  fall.  We  were  afraid  that, 
when  warm  weather  came,  they  would  begin  rob- 
bing again,  but,  strange  to  say,  we  have  seen  but 
very  few  ants  near  the  hives  this  summer.  We  are 
not  now  afraid  of  them.  What  makes  bees  sting  so 
badly,  that  are  being  fed  to  build  them  up  for  win- 
ter? Just  as  soon  as  the  feeder  is  set  down  at  the 
entrance  at  dark  they  will  fly  out  by  dozens,  and  try 
to  sting  us,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  their  food. 
Papa  raised  some  queens  from  eggs  laid  by  a  Holy- 
Land  queen  that  he  got  from  Mr.  Harrington,  but 
one  of  them  is  as  black  as  a  common  black  queen. 
Will  her  bees  be  yellow?  Cora  Ma.jor. 

Cokeville,  Westm.  Co.,  Pa.,  1884. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  a  little  hard  to  tell,  friend 
Cora,  why  bees  should  sting  just  because 
you  feed  them;  but  it  is  nevei  tlieless  true,  as 
I  have  told  you  in  the  A  B  C  book.  I  have 
thought  it  Avas  because  feeding  can  seldom 
be  done  without  starting  a  sort  of  robbing 
mania;  and  when  bees  get  into  this  they  do 
the  worst  stinging  tliat  I  know  any  thing 
about.  It  is  a  ditlicult  task  to  feed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imitate  nature,  unless  you  feed  all 
the  bees  outdoors,  and  that  is  a  pretty  big 
task.— Queens  vary  in  color,  like  almost  all 
other  animals,  and  we  almost  always  get 
more  or  less  dark  <)ueens  from  any  kind  of 
imported  stock.  These  very  dark  queens 
will,  however,  often  produce  nice  yellow 
workers.  Keep  the  one  you  have,  and  let  us 
know  whether  her  bees  are  yellow  or  not. 
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The  wayfaring  men, 
therein.— ISA.  35:8. 


though  fools,  shall  not  err 


«FEW  weeks  ago,  at  our  Saturday-after- 
noon  prayer-meetiiip:,  as  the  weather 
was  extremely  warm  and  our  pastor 
•  was  absent  on  his  yearly  vacation,  the 
attendance  was  comyiai-atively  small  ; 
and  as  usual  at  such  liincs,  toward  the  close 
of  the  meeting  there  came  a  sort  ot  pause  as 
if  no  one  had  <niy  tiling  in  i)aiticular  to  offer. 
Finally  an  elderiv  gentleman  arose,  wliom  I 
had  n(')ticed  (piite  regularly  in  attendance  at 
our  meetings,  but  whom  we  had  seldom  if 
ever  heard  from.  He  had  l»een  a  member  of 
our  church  for  perhaps  acouple  of  years.  I 
can  not  recall  to  mind  all  he  said,  but  some 
of  his  remarks  impressed  me.  He  spoke 
something  like  this  : 

"  iSIy  friends,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  only  a 
sort  of 'dead  weight  among  you  here;  but 
for  all  that.  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  pi-ivi- 
lege  for  me  to  be  among" you.  even  though  I 
sit  still  and  say  nothing.'  I  like  to  be  here  ; 
I  like  to  feel  that  people  recognize  me  as  one 
who  attends  the  prayer-meeting  regularly. 
I  want  to  have  the  world  know  that  I  am 
trying  to  be  a  Christian,  and  I  want  to  have 
them  expect  of  me  what  we  all  expect  of  one 
who  professes  to  hi  a  Christian.  I  know 
pretty  well  what  a  Christian  ought  to  be. 
We  all  know  pretty  well  how  we  who  profess 
to  be  followers  of  Christ  should  deport  our- 
selves. Furthermore,  tlie  outside  world 
know^swhat  is  consistent  for  a  Christian,  and 
what  is  not.  Even  the  professed  skeptics 
judge  pretty  accurately  what  a  Christian 
should  and  should  not  do.  And.  come  to 
get  right  down  to  the  main  points,  friends,  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  ideas  of  such  tiungs, 
and  niir  ideas,  are  not  very  much  different. 
In  all  great  essentials  that  go  to  make  up  a 
Cinistian  character  there  seems  to  be  a  pret- 
ty general  agreement,  and  I  thank  God  that 
it  is  so.  I  want  to  do  better  than  I  have 
done ;  1  want  to  be  one  among  you,  and  1 
want  you  to  pray  for  me  that  I  may  not  dis- 
honor our  common  cause.'" 

I  hardly  need  tell  ^ou,  friends,  that  the 
above  remarks  (I  presume  I  have  not  used 
his  exact  words,  but  I  think  I  have  embod- 
ied most  of  the  points  he  made)  gave  us 
quite  a  lift  spiritually.  Our  hearts  not  only 
warmed  toward  our  hitherto  silent  brother, 
but  we  were,  as  it  were,  revived  all  round, 
and  I  have  often  thought  since  of  his  words; 
that  the  essentials  that  go  to  make  up  Chris- 
tian character  are  pretty  generally  under- 
stood, and  that  nnl)elievers,  men  of  the  world, 
and  Cinistian  people  alike,  ditfer  so  little  in 
opinion  in  regard  to  these  givat  ess3utials 
that  the  difference  is  hardly  worth  conuuent- 
ing  on.  It  is  true,  that  the  enemies  of  our 
cause  sometimes  say  that  we  (piarrel  among 
ourselves  because  no  two  of  us  think  alike. 
They  have  some  ground  for  saying  this,  very_ 
likely,  but  I  thank  God  that  that  sort  of 
work  seems  to  be  passing  away.  Christian 
people  are  more  united  at  the  "present  time, 
the  world  over,  than  ever  before,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  very  strong  tendency  to  entire- 
ly drop  these  little  differences  of  ophiion, 


and  to  go  to  Avork  and  do  what  needs  to  be 
done,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  controversy. 
We  who  love  the  I}il)le  are  perhaps  inclined 
to  be  harsh  and  uncharitalile  toward  those 
who  say  Ave  are  not  consistent ;  and  very 
likely  tliose  who  do  vat  love  the  Bibleare  un- 
charitable, and  magnify  our  faults  and  fail- 
ings, and  perhaps  pass  by  the  good  things 
connected  with  the  cluu-cli  and  church  peo- 
ple, and  pick  up  small  and  comparatively 
unimportant  discrepancies.  Of  course,  the 
great  wt»rk  to  lie  done  toward  the  saving  of 
the  world  is  to  do  away  with  prejudice,  and 
stop  picking  at  trilles.  I  think  we  need  to 
do  this  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

Christian  work  often  reminds  me  of  tl  e 
old  farmer  I  have  told  you  about,  who  let  a 
great  crop  of  lioney  go  to  waste  because  he 
had  to  attend  to  liisfarm  crops.  He  had  a 
farm  of  only  about  thirty  acres,  and  all  his 
crops  together  (they  were  so  poor  and  mea- 
ger) would  scarcely  have  been  worth  two 
hundred  dollars,  even  if  harvested  in  the 
very  best  style.  lie  had  almost  as  many  col- 
onies of  bees  as  I  had,  and  had  an  equally 
good  flow  of  honey,  and  an  opportunity  of 
disposing  of  it  at  the  same  market.  My 
honey  sold  for  more  than  a  thousand  dollars, 
but  1  could  not  persuade  him  it  would  be 
wisdom  to  let  his  corn  grow  up  to  weeds,  or 
let  his  hay  spoil,  ratlier  than  use  liis  extract- 
or upon  his  hives  Idled  to  overflowing.  It 
was  a  thing  uidieard  of  among  the  close  far- 
mers around  him,  to  neglect  crops,  unless, 
indeed,  the  owner  were  an  intemperate  man, 
or  shiftless  beyond  measure.  Now,  I  do  not 
want  to  criticise  and  lind  fault,  for  I  often 
look  back  and  see  I  have  been  guilty  of  the 
same  kind  of  folly.  We  who  profess  to  love 
the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  hearts  and  all 
our  strength  and  all  our  souls,  think  that  we 
must  neglect  the  work  that  lies  before  us,  to 
stop  and  argue,  and  oftentimes  worry  over 
the  way  things  are  going,  foi'getting  that  we 
haveti'od's  promise,  and  his  guidc-liook  open 
before  us  ;  forgetting  the  great  work  of  sav- 
ing the  world  tin-ongh  the  icgular  channel  of 
human  work,  and  straying  awa>'  into  things 
tliat  even  those  who  do  not  profess  to  love 
the  Lord  i-ecogni/.e  at  once  to  be  at  least  very 
far  from  and  foreign  to  the  purpose. 

Now\  the  question  is,  ''  Is  the  way  plain 
for  a  Christian  V  "  (.'an  one  who  wants  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  who  wants  to  be  guided  by 
the  Savior,  be  smc  that  he  is  on  the  right 
track?  I  think,  my  friends,  he  can.  There 
are  sometimes  ditlicult  places,  and  we  some- 
times have  difhcult  i)rol)lems  to  solve;  but. 
one  who  is  willing  to  obev  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will.  I  feel 
sure,  be  very  soon  made  aware  of  it  if  he  is 
straying. 

I  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  good  many 
earnest  talks  with  those  around  me.  Many 
times  we  do  not  think  alike,  even  after  we 
have  talked  the  matter  over  very  thorough- 
ly. Well,  when  I  am  talking  with  one  who 
is  a  Christian,  I  almost  always  have  this 
feeling  ;  in  fact,  I  sometimes  put  it  in  words 
like  this  :  ''  My  friend,  I  think  you  are  mak- 
ing a  mistake,  and  1  feel  soi-ry  to  see  you  so 
strongly  insist  you  an;  doing  what  is  the 
right  thing.  But,  I  have  this  comfort ;  I 
know  you  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  God 
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in  prayer  over  whatever  you  do,  and  I  know 
you  will  do  so  in  this  case ;  and  if  you  are 
willing  to  be  led  by  the  promptings  "of  that 
still  small  voice,  I  am  sure  that  lie  will  show 
you  your  error,  and  that  you  will  come  out 
all  riglil  eventually.'' 

I  leave  the  matter  right  there,  tnisting  not 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  friend  with  whom  I 
Imve  been  talking,  and  one  of  two  things  is 
pretty  certain— that  God  will  show  mew^here 
I  have  been  mistaken,  or  he  will  show  the 
friend  his  error,  and  we  shall  eventually 
think  alike.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasant  and 
happy  things  of  religion,  where  it  is  true  and 
sincere  it  brings  mankind  to  think  alike.  Of 
course,  if  we  are  following  one  master  we 
shall  eventually  be  taking  one  path. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  whom  I  valued 
greatly  for  many  reasons,  did  not  think  as  I 
did.  lie  had  been  making  the  case  before 
us  a  subject  of  prayer,  as  I  and  many  others 
had  been  doing.  In  talking  it  over  1  was 
one  day  a  little  astonished  at  his  vehemence 
in  declaring  that  (iod  could  not  tell  him  one 
thing,  and  mvself  and  some  others  another 
thing.  I  was  tempted  to  smile  a  little  at  his 
way  of  putting  it.  Think  of  it,  dear  fiiends; 
is  it  indeed  true,  that  God  says  one  thing  to 
some  of  us  and  another  thing  to  somebody 
else?  Even  good  men  and  w^omen  are  often 
accused  of  doing  things  of  this  kind.  A 
physician  gives  one  kind  of  advice  to  one  pa- 
tient, and  another  kind  of  advice  to  another. 
because  of  the  ditlVrcnt  needs  of  his  i)atients; 
but  one  does  not  need  to  think  of  it  long  to 
decide  that  the  end  he  seeks  is  the  same  in 
both  cases — he  wants  his  patient  to  get  well. 
Of  course,  this  is  plain  enough  ;  but  Chris- 
tian people,  as  well  as  people  of  the  world, 
are  often  accused  of  being  two-sided  ;  they 
talk  one  thing  to  one  set  of  hearers,  and  an- 
other to  another  set  of  hearers.  Politicians 
are  now  being  accused  of  being  staunch  tem- 
perance men  when  among  temperance  peo- 
ple; but  when  among  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  carrying  temperance  too  far,  their 
ideas  are  more  liberal.  May  be  it  is  true  ; 
at  any  rate,  we  hope  that  when  you,  my 
friend,  are  subject  to  similar  temptations 
because  you  are  a  candidate  for  some  office, 
you  will  be  yourself  under  all  circumstances 
and  occasions. 

But,  to  go  back  to  our  point,  how  is  it 
about  God?  Of  course,  he  is  above  all  hu- 
man weaknesses—"  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever,"'  as  we  read  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Hebrews.  If  God  is  always  the 
same,  and  if  he  tells  us  who  seek  him  for 
counsel  the  same  and  (dirai/s  the  same  thing, 
why  sliould  there  he  so  mu'cli  disagreement  ? 
I  thiidv  it  is  a  good  deal  as  I  have  just  said, 
because  we  will  not  listen  to  him,  or  we  will 
not  listen  to  reason  ;  and  if  I  get  a  correct 
view  of  it,  religion  is  the  most  reasonable 
thing  this  world  contains.  Where  it  will 
not  bear  honest  investigation,  down  with  it 
at  once.  When  we  look  over  the  world,  and 
see  how  widely  different  Christian  people 
think  and  work  on  many  points,  we  are  in 
danger  of  l:)eing  stumbled ;  we  are  in  danger  j 
of  beuig  led  to  (piestion  whether  it  can  be  i 
God's  voice  that  is  leading ;  and  some  of 
these  social  problems,  I  grant,  are  very  hard 
to  understand.    There  is  one  place  of  safety,  ' 


however,  and  that  is,  to  decide  to  let  others 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience,  while  we  do  the  same,  and  trust 
God  to  bring  us  together  eventually. 

In  •  talking  with  a  good  friend  of 
mine  recently,  who  does  not  accept  the 
Bible,  I  thought  I  would  see  how  many 
points  in  religion  we  could  meet  on,  on  com- 
mon garound.  To  my  surprise  I  was  able  to 
present  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  not  only  in- 
dorsed, but,  in  most  casps,  heartily  indorsed, 
almost  every  essential  point.  My  heart  began 
to  bound  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  possible 
—  nay,  probable  —  that  in  God's  sight  we 
stood  side  by  side ;  at  least,  as  near  so  as  was 
needful  for  either  of  us  to  be  among  the 
saved.  Just  at  this  point,  however,  he  up- 
set it  by  jumping  off  and  talking  up  what  he 
called  the  ''  damnation  doctrine"  and  de- 
manded to  know  what  I  thought  about  that. 
I  told  him  I  felt  sure  we  might  skip  that  for 
the  time  being.  lie  declared  he  would  not 
skip  it,  and  went  to  telling  what  "we  Chris- 
tians" taught  in  regard  to  it.  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  teach  any  thing  of  the  sort, 
Init  he  as  often  declared  that  I  was  not  or- 
thodox. 

I  suppose,  friends,  that  there  are  about  as 
many  who  object  to  following  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  because  of  this  matter  of  eternal 
punishment,  as  for  almost  any  other  one 
thing.  Well,  if  the  Bible  as  you  understand 
it  does  teach  eternal  punishment,  it  certain- 
ly does  not  teach  that  it  is  for  any  except 
those  who  are  willfully  and  purposely  wick- 
ed beyond  red('mi»tion.  Suppose  you  should 
declare  llatly  tliat  you  would  not  live  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  becaiise  we  hang  men  for  mur- 
der.   1  should  tell  you  something  as  follows: 

"  Why,  look  here,  old  friend,  do  you  pro- 
pose to  "murder  somebody?  We  don't  hang 
people  for  any  crime  other  than  murder,  and 
then  it  must  "be  willful  and  delilx'iate  mur- 
der. If  you  contemplate  this,  or  even  think 
it  probable  that  you  may  willfully  and  de- 
liberately take  somebody's  life  for  the  sake 
of  getting  his  money,  I  do  not  know  how  I 
can  help  you." 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  a 
terrible  one,  I  grant,  and  so  is  the  law  that 
hangs  a  man  by  the  jieck  until  he  is  dead  a 
terrible  one ;  but  it  is  teirible  to  evil-doers 
only,  and  those  who  deliberately  and  from 
choice  choose  evil.  It  seems  to  me  that  most 
of  the  excuses  and  objections  we  meet  with 
in  regard  to  Christianity  and  the  Bible  are 
about  like  the  illustration  above.  One  who 
proposes  to  do  right,  and  who  wishes  to  do 
right,  finds  the  way  plain  and  simple  ;  lint 
one  who  thinks  he  can  reaji  the  rewards  that 
the  Bible  ])romises,  and  still  cany  all  sorts  of 
bad  and  wicked  thoughts  and  actions  along 
Avitli  him  will  find  it  terrible,  no  doubt. 

You  may  be  aware  that  I  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  an  opposer  of  Christianity  and 
the  Bible.  We  are  told  in  the  sa<-red  word, 
"  If  any  man  will  do  his  [God's]  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God." 
Now,  1  had  not  done  the  will  of  the  Master, 
and  did  not  propose  to.  While  in  that  frame 
of  mind  I  found  the  Bible  unreasonable  and 
exacting.  I  saw  no  divine  spirit  shining 
through  its  pages.  There  is  a  little  verse  in 
the  Kith  chapter  of  ^Mattliew  that  reads  ; 
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The  kiug-dom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  treasure  hid 
in  a  field;  the  which,  when  a  man  hath  found,  he 
hideth,  and  for  joythei-eot  g-oeth  and  selleth  all  that 
he  hath,  and  buyetli  that  field. 

Well,  tinder  the  influence  of  my  good 
mother's  patient  exhortations,  and  the  pray- 
ers and  kind  words  of  Christian  people,' I 
was  led  to  examine  into  the  claims  of  tlie 
Bible.  Even  when  1  did  not  propose  to 
abide  by  its  teachings,  I  began  to  take  a  fair 
honest  look  at  it ;  and  the  inore  I  examined, 
the  more  I  felt  pleased  with  the  promise  it 
held  out,  until  I  finallv  began  to  consider 
selling  all  I  had  to  buy  it,  for  1  began  to  feel 
pretty  certain  that  the  only  way  for  me  to 
become  a  Christian  was  to  sell  out  all  I  had 
invested  in  Satan's  domains.  ]SIany  weeks, 
and  perhaps  months,  were  occupied  in  debat- 
ing with  myself,  and  studying  over  the  mat- 
ter. When  I  made  up  my  mind,  1  hardly 
need  tell  you  that  I  found  joy  in  letting  go 
old  things,  and  investing  all  I  had  in  the 
new.  One  morning  I  went  to  see  my  pastor, 
and  asked  him  some  questions  in  regard  to 
what  I  should  have  to  do  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian. I  carried  along  some  of  my  difficulties 
that  I  had  held  fast  to  while  a  skeptic.  I 
had  read  over  our  church  creed,  and  1  frank- 
ly told  him  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  ans- 
wer as  positively  as  it  seemed  a  Christian 
ought  to  do,  many  of  the  things  embodied  in 
the  creed. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Root."  said  he, ''  what  can  you 
say  and  speak  Jionestly  in  regard  to  these 
matters  you  do  not  feel  satisfied  about  V  " 

■•  Why."  said  I,  '"  I  should  have  to  say  1 
do  not  know.  I  may 'in  time  be  satisfied  in 
regard  to  these  points,  and  may  agree  with 
you  and  other  Christians  ;  but  at  the  present 
time  I  can  iu)t  honestly  subscribe  to  them 
all."' 

We  went  over  them  together,  and  I  was 
much  relieved  to  have  him  tell  me  that  one 
point  after  another  1  had  stumbled  over  was 
of  no  particular  consequence,  any  way,  and 
that  many  good  people  felt  just  as  I  did 
about  it  exactly.  I  remeinl)er  asking,  almost 
in  astonishment,  as  we  got  tluough.  ''  Why, 
is  it  possible,  Mr.  R.,  that  this  is  all  that  "is 
retiuired  of  a  man  ?  " 

He  replied  with  a  good-natured  smile,  "  I 
think  that  it  is  all  that  is  required,  Mr.  Root. 
You  are  sound  on  all  the  great  essentials. 
You  are  willing  to  obey  (iod  wherever  you 
are  sure  he  is  calling  you  ;  and  all  these  oth- 
er things  are  of  but  very,  very  small  moment 
indeed." 

Dear  friends.  I  have  found  it  so.  Eternal 
punishment  and  all  tliese  other  knotty  prob- 
lems belong  to  God  alone,  and  the  trans- 
gressor. If  you  are  not  a  transgressor,  and 
do  not  propose  to  be,  what  have  you  to  do 
with  them  ?  It  is  indeed  a  simple  thing  to 
decide  to  follow  Christ ;  and  it  does  not  re- 
(luire  any  very  great  amount  of  wisdom  or 
education,  or  any  thing  else  that  I  know  of, 
except  an  honest  and  teachable  heart,  and  a 
disposition  to  let  God  guide  you. 

Wliat  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  just- 
ly, and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?-MlCAH6:«. 

And  Jesus  replied  to  a  similar  inquiry,  that 
it  is  only  a  disposition  to  love  and  ol)ev  (lOtl 
with  all  our  mind,  and  to  do  to  ourneiglil)ors 
as  we  would  be  done  by.     What  neeti  is  there 


that  we  should  bother  ourselves  about  great 
weighty  doctrines,  so  long  as  these  things 
are  so  i)lain  and  easy  to  be  understood?  If 
some  should  claim  you  are  not  orthodox, 
Avhat  matters  it  V  Is  it  not  really  true,  that 
the  whole  matter  is  plain  enough,  so  that,  in 
the  language  of  our  text,  where  one  has  a 
snicere  and  honest  disposition  to  obey  (4od, 
''  tlie  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not 
err  therein  "  V 


T0B^CC0  GdhUm- 


BEES,   ETC.,   IN   NORTH   CAROLINA,  AND  SOMETHING 
ABOUT  TOBACCO. 

fHERE  has  been  a  g-reat  revolution  in  bee- 
keeping in  this  part  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
last  five  years.  I  introduced  the  Italian  bees 
about  that  time,  and  the  Simplicity  hive.  I 
was  laughed  at  by  the  old  fogies  at  first;  but 
they  have  quit  it  since  they  see  my  honey  selling  at 
12' 2  cts.  per  lb.,  and  theirs  at  7  and  8c.  I  can  sell  all 
I  get,  either  comb  or  extracted,  which  is  several 
hundred  pounds  annually,  at  that  price.  A  great 
many  others  have  since  bought  the  Italian  bees  and 
the  Simplicity  hive,  and  great  progress  has  been 
made  by  many.  We  now  have  hive  factories,  im- 
ported queens,  and  sell  all  the  modern  appliances 
used  by  the  scientific  bee-keeper,  and  all  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  investment,  and  think  the  busi- 
ness is  paying  them.  One  of  the  hardest  men  to 
convince  was  a  near  neighbor,  who  would  not  buy 
cither  queen  or  hives,  and  as  he  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  bee-keepers  on  the  old  jilan,  and  I 
was  annoyed-fey  his  black  queens,  I  gave  him  some 
Italian  queens,  which  were  introduced  in  the  box 
hive.  He  had  no  faith  in  their  doing  any  better  in 
that  kind  of  a  hive  than  the  black;  but  they  have 
convinced  him,  and  he  now  says  he  will  never  keep 
another  black  bee. 

1  loan  him  Gleanings,  and  he  saw  your  proposi- 
tion to  smokers  and  chewers  of  tobacco.  He  asked 
me  if  I  thought  you  in  earnest.  I  told  him  I  would 
risk  your  doing  what  you  proposed,  if  he  complied 
with  your  request,  that  you  required  him  to  pay  for 
the  smoker,  if  he  went  back  to  the  practice.  He 
said  he  would  cheerfully  do  that,  and  I  might  write 
you  to  send  it  on.  I  told  him  I  would  wait  a  few 
weeks  and  see  how  he  succeeded,  as  he  had  followed 
the  practice  for  many  years.  His  health  was  bad  at 
that  time;  he  has  not  touched  it  for  three  months, 
and  his  health  has  much  improved,  and  he  says  ho 
could  not  now  he  induced  to  resume  the  practice. 
Settle,  N.  C,  Aug.  25,  1884.  S.  Morlan. 

Many  thanks,  friend  S.  AVe  are  always 
glad  to  send  a  smoker  under  circumstances 
such  as  you  narrate. 


I  saw  in  your  .iournal  that  you  would  give  one  of 
your  smokers  free  to  any  one  wiio  would  stop  the 
use  of  tobaco.  I  will  give  up  the  use  of  chewing 
and  smoking  both.  I  have  7  stands  of  bees  in  Sim- 
plicity hives.  W.  Ji'DD. 

Great  Bend,  Fa.,  Aug.  28,  1884. 


I  have  smoked  six  or  seven  years.  1  stopped  using 
it  the  first  of  June.  You  can  send  the  smoker,  if 
you  want  to.  I  will  pay  for  it  if  I  use  it  any  more. 
I  expect  to  r.ct  use  it  any  more,  whether  jou  send 
the  smoker  or  not.  Wm.  W.  Gioer. 

Hcltonville.  Ipd.,  Aug.  25, 1884. 
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lOOl)  STANDS  OF  BEES   PRODUCE  100,000  LBS.  (50  TONS) 
OP  HONEV. 

fROM  what  I  can  learn,  California  has  had  an 
cjctra  good  honey  season— almost  a  flood.  The 
above  figures  are  the  report  of  friend  Wilkin, 
of  Ventura  Co. ;  some  others  report  as  high 
as  200  and  250  lbs.  per  hive,  spring  count.  The 
price  of  honey  is  very  low,  3H  to  5c.  per  pound. 

W.  W.  BiLSS. 

Duarte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  Aug.  2S,  18St. 

Well,  well,  this  is  indeed  good  news  i'rom 
onr  friend  R.  Wilkin.  We  had  some  intima- 
tion of  what  they  had  got  in  California,  this 
season,  bnt  we  did  not  know  it  went  up  like 
the  above. 

FROM  200  TO  370,   AND  40  TONS   OF   HONEY. 

Our  honey  season  has  just  closed.  I  have  taken 
from  200  colonies,  spring  count,  forty  tons  of  honey, 
and  increased  to  270  stands,  and  have  left  them 
heavy  stores  for  winter.  If  yovi  have  any  call  for 
California  honey,  I  should  like  to  supply  you. 

S.  T.  Miller. 

Capistrano,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  Sept.  1, 1884. 

OVERDONE. 

The  honey  ci-op  is  a  total  failure  here ;  90  old  stands 
in  May;  now  have  110;  .50  lbs.  comb  honey,  400  lbs. 
extracted,  is  my  crop  so  far,  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect for  any  fall  honey.  The  business  is  overdone 
here;  too  many  men  in  the  business. 


Lee  Centre,  111.,  August  31, 18S4. 


J.  L.  Gray. 


A  FURTHER  GOOD  REPORT  FROM  THE  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD OF  o.  M.  blanton  [see  P.  445]. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Adams  was  over  here  day  before  yester- 
day, and  informed  me  he  had  shipped  30  barrels,  be- 
sides the  15,000  lbs.,  and  still  extracting.  He  has  but 
little  use  for  uncapping-knife.  I  write  to  correct 
my  report  of  him,  if  you  have  not  published  it. 
Drought  still  continues.  O.  M.  Blanton. 

Greenville,  Miss.,  Aug.  31, 1884. 


FROM  3    to    30,  AND    325    LBS.  OF    HONEY. 

1  commenced  this  season  with  three  swarms— one 
Italian  in  frame  hive,  and  two  blacks  in  box  hives. 
These  I  transferred  to  frame  hives,  and  Italianized 
them,  and  was  delayed  two  weeks  in  procuring 
queens.  I  increased  (by  dividing)  to  20  good  colonies, 
and  extracted,  July  28th,  325  lbs.  of  basswood  and 
clover  honey. 

All  the  attention  my  bees  had  was  my  spare  mo- 
ments from  the  shop.  Elias  Fox. 

Hillsborough,  Wis.,  Aug.  18,  1884. 


report  FROM  ONE  OF  OUR  OLD  PUPII-S. 

There  are  a  few  enthusiastic  students  of  your  A 
B  C  in  this  place,  and  pleasant  times  we  have.  I 
have  not  lost  any  of  my  interest  in  the  bees  yet.  I 
have  had  some  discoui-agements,  but  not  more  than 
I  expected.  Lost  my  first  lot  of  queens  hatched 
in  the  spring,  owing,  I  think,  to  mosquito-hawks. 
My  queen  and  half-pound  of  bees  have  built  up 
from  foundation  only,  till  now  I  have  9  colonies  — 3 
strong,  the  rest  3-frame  nuclei.  I  have  also  sold  2 
nuclei  colonies,  and  one  absconded.  Isn't  that 
pretty  well  for  8  months?  We  have  daily  rains. 
The  "  partridge"  pea  has  bloomed  two  months.  The 
bees  work  mostly  on  the  peas.        Nellie  Adams. 

Sorrento,  Fla.,  Aug.  5, 1884. 


I  increased  from  97  to  117,  and  secured  5000  lbs. 
of  honey.  B.  B.  Wesley. 

Lagrange,  O.,  Sept.,  1884. 

I  have  35  swarms,  and  have  now  on  hand  1000  lbs. 
of  fine  section  honey.  N.  J.  Kelly. 

Wayne,  Mich..  June  30, 1884. 

269  LBS.  FROM  A  SINGLE  COLONY,  BUT  NO  INCREASE. 

Bees  are  doing  first  rate  in  this  neighborhood.  I 
have  extracted  269  lbs.  from  my  best  swarm.  No 
increase  with  that  swarm.  Reese  Powell. 

Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  July  34, 1884. 

My  report  for  the  season  Is,  from  46  colonies, 
spring  count,  5000  lbs.  extracted  honey;  increased 
to  100;  left  2000  lbs.  on  the  hives.  Averaging,  108 
lbs. ;  increase,  54  per  cent.    I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

Lullng,  Texas,  Aug.  18,  1884.  J.  S.  Tadlock. 

FROM   25  TO  35,  AND  629  LBS.    OF  HONEY. 

My  bees  have  done  fairly  well  this  season;  have 
taken  354  1-lb.  sections,  and  275  lbs.  exti-acted,  and 
increased  from  35  to  35.  Season  closed  about  July 
1.  I  took  my  honey  from  about  15  colonies;  ran  4 
for  extracted.  Chas.  F.  Raymond. 

Cleveland,  O.,  August  18, 1884. 

FROM  6  TO  17,  AND  340  LBS.  OF  COMB  HONEV. 

1  wintered  6  stands  over.  Four  came  out  nice  and 
strong,  and  2  were  late  swarms,  and  were  weak;  in- 
creased to  17;  made  8  artificial  swarms  and  3  natu- 
ral ones;  had  one  swarm  on  August  20;  have2401-lb. 
sections  on;  and  if  weather  stays  good,  they  will 
fill  them  in  ten  days.  J.  M.  Fleming. 

Sarversville,  Pa.,  Aug.  25, 1884. 

THE  FALL  CRO^  IN   ILLINOIS. 

Up  to  the  12th  of  August  I  had  not  taken  over  800 
or  900  lbs.;  but  on  that  date  honey  began  to  come  in 
fi-om  heart's-ease,  and  for  the  last  few  days  I  have 
never  seen  honey  come  in  faster.  Goldenrod  is  in 
bloom  too,  and  the  bees  are  working  on  it  freely.  If 
we  have  favorable  weather,  and  do  not  have  frost 
too  early,  we  shall  secure  a  good  harvest  of  honey 
yet.    Bees  are  booming  now.        J.  A.  Green,  118. 

Dayton,  III.,  Aug.  23,  1884. 

$188  FROM  5  COLONIES   IN   THE   SPRING. 

March  15, 1884, 1  had  5  colonies  in  L.  one-story  hives; 
June  15  I  had  20  colonies,  and  extracted  360  lbs. 
honey.  July  15  I  cut  out  350  lbs.  comb  honey,  leav- 
ing enough  for  bees  to  winter  on  —  at  least  25  lbs.  to 
the  hive,  and  Aug.  1  I  sold  out  for  f  100  cash.  Sold 
most  of  my  honey  for  12!  2C  per  lb.,  or  about  f  188 
from  5  colonies  in  i'i  months  —a  yield  of  three  col- 
onies to  each  old  colony,  and  140  lbs.  honey.  These 
are  facts  by  actual  weight  and  dollars. 

Hamilton,  Texas,  Aug.  10, 1884.         J.  Q.  Avars. 

FROM  5  TO  8,  AND  182H    LBS.    OP  HONEY. 

As  the  season  for  surplus  honey  in  this  section  of 
the  country  is  over,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  cus- 
tom of  sending  in  reports,  I  will  make  out  mine. 
At  the  beginning  of  white-clover  bloom  I  had 

Colonies 5 

Increased  by  natural  swarming 3 

By  division 1 

Total 9 

Took  of  comb  honey,  lbs 182'4 

Unfinished  sections  in  lbs 30 

Sold  at  20(r/  22c.,  lbs 162H 

Amount  realized  for  honey $33.54 

This  I  considered  net  gain,  as  my  four  swarms  at 
$5.00  each  more  than  pays  all  expenses  for  hives, 
fdn.,  feed,  etc.  h-  GRAY, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Sept.  2,  1881. 
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fEES  bave  done  poorly  around  here  this  season. 
Probably  not  half  as  much  as  last  season. 
Clover  dried  up  prematurely,  and  basswood 
did  not  yield  much  honey,  and  it  is  still  very 
dry,  so  that  fall  bloom  will  not  be  likely  to 
amount  to  much.  We  have  had  no  frosts  yet  to  do 
any  damage,  and  there  is  no  present  indication  of 
any,  as  the  mercury  is  up  in  the  nineties  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  S.  H.  Malloky,  M-W. 
Decatur,  Mich.,  Sept.  6, 1884. 

FROM   7  TO  30,   AND   NO   HONEY   TO   SPEAK   OF. 

I  had  7  stands  last  spring,  and  they  have  increased 
to  30,  which  I  think  very  good,  but  T  am  disappoint- 
ed in  the  amount  of  honey —  only  one  stand  making 
any  to  speak  of .  Hugh  Fordyce. 

Moravia,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1881. 

39  COLONIES,  AND   NO    HONEY. 

Bees  are  doing  nothing;  rain  every  day  nearly, 
and  very  cool  nights.  I  wprk  for  section  honey, 
but  no  surplus  yet.  White  clover  is  nearly  all  gone. 
No  basswood  here,  and  but  little  buckwheat.  If  it 
keeps  on  raining  a  couple  of  weeks  more  you  will 
see  me  in  Blasted  Hopes,  and  feeding  for  winter 
stores.  It  is  settl.ed  now  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there 
will  be  but  little  honey  shipped  from  this  vicinity, 
as  white  clover  is  our  chief  dependence,  and  that  is 
about  past.  I  am  by  no  means  the  only  one  here 
minus  a  honey  crop,  but  I  will  let  you  know  later 
how  we  come  out;  39  colonies  and  no  honey!  this 
will  show  up  the   "other  side"  of  bee-keeping  a 

little.  J.  F.  BOSSEMEYER. 

Dixon,  111.,  Aug.  8,  1884. 


Recent  DEVELOPpEN^fg, 

And  Suggestions  and  Queries  Particularly  Pertaining 
to  tlie  Season. 


IS  THE   HONEY     FROM     MANNA     GRASS    A     NATURAL 
SECRETION? 

[See  page  603.1 

fHE  grasses  sent  me  have  been  carefully  stud- 
ied by  use  of  the  microscope.  I  find  no  signs 
of  insects.  The  presence  of  ergot,  a  species 
of  fungus,  is  quite  noticeable.  This  is  a 
black  substance,  and  is  said  to  be  so  poison- 
ous as  to  sometimes  cause  the  death  of  cattle.  I  al- 
so saw  another  fungus  of  a  i-eddish  orange  color,  re- 
sembling the  raspberry  fungus.  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  either  plant  or  scale  lice  caused  the  presence  of 
the  nectar.  Was  not  the  grass  under  some  lice-in- 
habited tree  or  shrub?  or  may  not  the  lice  have 
been  removed  in  transit?  These  are  points  that 
ought  to  be  considered.  That  nectar  ever  falls  from 
the  air,  or  is  secreted  by  plants  except  as  there  are 
special  glands  for  the  purpose,  has  never  been 
shown;  that  it  is  often  secreted  by  lice,  in  so  ob- 
scure a  manner  that  even  the  expert  scientist  may 
be  puzzled  to  find  its  origin,  is  easy  to  demonstrate. 
While  I  can  not  assert  positively  that  this  nectar 
came  from  insects,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  did. 
Lansing,  Mich. A.  J.  Cook. 

EXTRACTING   CANDIED   HONEY. 

In  extracting  late  honey  I  find  much  of  it  sugared 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  and  the  extractor  will  not 
throw  it  out.    I  need  the  comb  to  feed  sugar  for 


winter.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  to 
get  it  out,  I  have  hunted  the  ABC,  and  can  find  no 
remedy.  A.  A.  Thomas. 

Lewistown,  Pa.,  Sept.  4, 1884. 

Friend  T.,  I  do  not  know  how  you  will 
throw  out  candied  honey.  If  I  were  you  I 
would  save  the  combs  containing-  it  and  use 
them  for  building  up  colonies  in  tlie  sprino-, 
or  at  some  season  of  the  year  wlien  the  bees 
would  work  tlie  candied  honey  into  brood. 
In  former  mimbers  tlic  jjrocess  has  l»een  giv- 
en of  steaming  the  combs  mitil  tbe  steam  and 
heat  dissolve  the  honey  sutliciently  to  allow 
it  to  be  thrown  out.  Of  course,  we  must  be 
careful  about  getting-  too  much  heat,  or  we 
shall  have  oiu-  combs  melted.  Hanging  the 
combs,  three  or  four  at  a  time,  in  the  wash- 
boiler,  with  the  cover  on,  will  answer  the 
purpose,  if  the  caution  given  above  be  kept 
in  mind. 

a  TRAVELING   APIARY   OF  150  HIVES. 

I  am  now  near  this  place  with  the  "  traveling 
apiary  "  of  150  colonies.  I  left  St.  Charles  Aug.  33, 
and  came  through  with  bees  O  K.  Shall  be  here  till 
the  middle  of  October.  M.  M.  Baldridge. 

East  St.  Louis,  111.,  Sept.  3,  1884. 

Now,  friend  B.,  that  is  just  aggravating. 
What  does  it  look  likeV  Are  they  all  on  one 
wagon?  Do  you  travel  every  day  ?  How 
many  tons  of 'honey  have  you  got?  What 
are  you  going  to  stay  there  till  October  for  V 
Because  you  know  how  to  stick  to  a  good 
place  when  you  get  it,  eh  V 

a   new  TROUBLE   WITH   THE   BEES. 

Bees  in  this"  locality  have  a  dreadful  malady,  and 
are  dying  at  a  fearful  rate.  They  act  something  as 
if  drunk,  fly  round  and  round  for  a  little  while,  and 
give  up  the  ghost.  Can  you  tell  the  cause  and  rem- 
edy? The  trouble  is  wide  spread  in  this  locality. 
This  has  not  been  a  good  season  for  honey. 

J.  K.  M.  Allen. 

Green  Castle,  Ind.,  Sept.  1,  1884. 

Friend  A.,  I  should  think  they  were  get- 
ting something  that  was  poisonous  to  them. 
Are  you  sure  they  liave  not  by  accident  got 
hold  of  any  mixture  containing  cobalt  (u- 
Paris  green,  prepared  for  killing  other  kinds 
of  insects?  If  not,  I  should  think  they  must 
have  been  getting  honey  from  some  poison- 
ous weed,  altliough  we  are  not  yet  sure  there 
is  any  poisonous  honey  that  is  poisonous  to 
the  bees  themselves.  Perhaps  others  can 
make  a  suggestion^ 

SMALL    LOCUST-TREES. 

I  am  a  beginner  with  bees  (and  a  woman  too);  have 
16  swarms.  I  look  over  my  frames  every  other  day, 
to  remove  queen-cells.  Yesterday  I  removed  five 
from  one  frame,  all  closed  up.  They  were  the  first 
I  saw  in  that  stand,  and  to-day  they  sent  out  a 
swarm.  Now,  how  did  it  happen?  I  have  no  ABC 
to  tell  me,  although  I  shall  get  one  and  make  a  win- 
ter study  of  it.  Please  tell  me  what  ails  my  bees. 
They  are  very  cross.  They  have  three  yellow  bands 
around  the  body ;  they  do  sting  beautifully,  although 
I  have  a  good  smoker. 

In  a  back  number  of  Gleanings  I  see  some  one 
speaks  of  locust-trees.  Yes,  I  have  10,000  that  are 
from  1  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  and  bushels  of  pods  on  them. 
Who  wants  some  trees  or  seed?  I  should  like  to  ex- 
change, or  sell  trees.  They  grow  6  ft.  in  3' J  years. 
They  bloom  when  3  or  4  ft.  high.    I  should  like  to 
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exchange  locust  seed  for  sweet  clover  or  flg'wort,  or 
Simpson  honey-plants,  or  any  other  honey-plants;  or 
to  any  one  who  has  nothing  to  exchang-c,  I  will  send 
him  some  I'roc  if  he  will  pay  the  postage.  That  is 
fair.  I  never  saw  any  of  these  honej'-plants  here; 
so  if  I  could  obtain  a  few  seeds  I  should  be  thank- 
ful for  them.  As  for  -honey,  I  have  not  taken  off 
over  13  lbs.  I  had  0  good  swarms  this  spring-;  they 
have  sent  out  a  good  many  small  swarms  that  I  have 
doubled  up.  What  is  the  trouble?  Who  would  let 
me  h  avo  some  alsike  clover  seed  for  CO  or  100  locust- 
trees,  from  1  to  3  ft.  high,  to  be  taken  up  this  fall? 
Mrs.  Henrv  Osborn. 
Stoughton,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  July  31,  1SS4. 


IIILIi'S     DEVICK. 

T  see  in  a  bee-convention  report  tluit  some  of  the 
bee-keepers  don't  like  Hill's  device  as  well  as  open- 
ings through  the  comb,  because  the  bees  won't  go 
over  the  tops  of  the  frames  if  the  weather  is  cold. 
I  used  40  last  winter,  and  examined  them  a  great 
many  times  to  find  out  exactly  how  they  worked, 
and  nearly  always  found  the  bees  clustered  right 
under  the  device.  When  they  don't  do  so  1  think  it 
is  because  they  have  not  covering  enough  on. 

PAPER    AS  A    COVERING. 

Last  winter  I  tried  paper  over  the  frames  of  at 
least  lialf  of  my  bees,  and  found  it  to  answer  very 
well.  First,  burlap  or  muslin,  then  several  thick- 
nesses of  paper  closely  pressed  at  the  corners.  Over 
the  paper  of  some  of  them  I  placed  the  enameled 
cloth,  to  see  if  the  moisture  would  pass  readily 
through  the  paper,  and  I  found  that  it  did  do  so. 
Paper  is  used  for  so  many  purposes,  why  not  to 
cover  the  bees?  "  They  say"  that  a  sheet  of  paper 
will  keep  out  as  much  cold  as  a  blanket.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  it  mentioned  for  this 
purpose,  in  bee  papers.       Mrs.  M.  A.  Shepherd. 

SOUTHERN-RAISED  QUEENS  EART.Y  IN  THE  SEASON. 

In  regard  to  queen-raising,  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  thing.  I  think  you  ought  not 
to  be  quite  so  general  in  your  remarks  regarding 
friends  in  the  South.  Now,  there  are  many  of  us 
who  raise  queens  for  Northern  markets,  and  expect 
still  to  raise  and  sell  them  too.  We  are  also  aware 
that  those  who  send  out  the  best  are  apt  to  send  the 
most,  necessitating  the  keeping  of  the  best  and 
purest  stock  to  raise  from.  Now,  when  you  come 
out  in  Gleanings,  and  say,  or  imply,  that  such  a 
large  proportion  coming  from  the  South  are  hybrids, 
a3  on  page  5'H,  Aug.  No.,  it  will  naturally  have  a 
tendency  to  injure  our  trade  in  queens.  Having  in 
my  apiary  but  3  or  3  colonies  of  hybrids,  which  will 
be  made  pure  in  a  few  days  also,  with  but  few  bees 
for  miles  around,  I  think  my  chances  for  sending 
out  pure  queens  stand  very  fair.  I  have  some  very 
flattering  testimonials  as  to  the  value  of  queens 
sent  from  my  apiary  last  year,  as  well  as  this,  which 
shows  thei-e  could  not  have  been  many  hybrids 
among  them.  No  doubt,  friend  R.,  you  did  not  look 
at  it  in  that  light;  but, knowing  the  weight  that  any 
thing  of  the  kind  would  have  in  Gleanings,  one 
would  see  these  little  things  sooner  than  otherwise. 
W.  J.  Ellison. 

Stateburg,  Sumter  Co.,  S.  C,  Sept.  3, 1884. 

I  beg  pardon,  friend  E.,  if  I  was  too  gen- 
eral in  my  remarks,  and  perhaps  you  are 
right.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
matter  by  the  boys  protesting  against  my 
buying  any  more  (pieens.  IJesides  that,  no 
matter  where  I  got  them,  a  great  many  of 


them  proved  to  be  hybrids,  while  those  rear- 
ed in  our  own  apiary  were,  almost  without 
exception,  pure  Italian  every  time.  Of 
course,  it  would  not  be  discovered  until  after 
the  queens  were  sold,  for  we  seldom  keep 
them  in  our  own  apiary  more  than  a  week, 
and  after  1  lie  brood  hatched  out  we  woulil 
liave  liyl)i ills,  and  tlie  boys  were  very  anx- 
ious to  liave  no  hjbrids  ill  the  apiary.  It  if 
l)roper  and  lilting  tliat  we  slionld  puichast; 
our  (juecns  ffoiii  the  South  before  ilu-y  (  aii 
be  ])rolitab]y  raised  heie  in  tlie  JS'oriliern 
States,  it  S:-!  ms  tome  wt^  should  liave  more 
large  apiiries  down  there  where  drones  conld 
b:^  flying  in  such  numbers  in  Maicli  and 
April  that  the  chances  of  pure  feitilization 
are  as  great  as  with  us  in  June  and  .J  uly. 
In  fact,  it  seenis  to  me  about  time  that  l»!ack 
bees  were  crowded  out  of  intelligent  com- 
munities, much  as  they  are  in  Ab'dinaCoinity. 
Very  likely,  plenty  of  you  will  b;^  able  to 
give  us  queens  that  will  prove,  as  ;i  rule, 
purely  fertilized,  by  another  spring. 


CONVENTION    NOTICES. 

The  Whiteside  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  meet 
at  Morrison,  III.,  at  1  p.  m.,  October  3,  1883.  All  bee- 
keepers are  cordially  invited. 

A.  B.  Kreider,  Sec'y. 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of  Central  Illinois 
hold  their  next  meeting  in  Bloomiugton  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  8, 1884,  at  10  A.  M. 

Wm.  B.  Lawrence,  Sec'y. 

The  Boone  County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will 
meet  in  the  city  of  Lebanon,  Ind.,  October  11,  1884. 
All  bee-keepers  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

S.  H.  Lane,  Sec'y.  Ora  Knowlton,  Pres. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Pike  County 
Bee-Keepei's'  Association  will  meet  at  the  Pittsfierd 
House,  Pittsfleld,  111.,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  11,  at  10  a.m. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all. 

T.  C.  Bunker,  Sec'y. 

The  Southern  Wisconsin  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  the  court-house  in 
Janesville,  Sept.  33, 1884,  at  10  a.m.  Statistics  will  bo 
taken.  All  bee-keepers  are  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. C.  O.  Shannon,  Pres. 

J.  T.  PoMEROY,  Sec'y. 

The  next  session  of  the  North  Am.  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  the  38th,  39th,  and  30th  of  Oct.,  1884.  A  full 
programme  will  be  prepared,  and  a  general  good 
time  maj-  be  expected. 

L.  L.  Langstroth,  Pres.  C.  C.  Miller,  Sec. 

The  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan 
liec'-KceiK'rs'  Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
at  fiosluMi,  ind.,  Ovt.  3,  18S4,  at  10  o'clock  a.  .m.  Im- 
liortaiit  topics  eoiu'cniiim-  the  inanajicinent  of  the 
ai)iarv  will  lie  discussed.  A  portion  of  time  will  be 
devoted  tii  answiTiiiii'  i|U('St ions,  from  the  (piery- 
lio.x.  Scxoral  clistintiuisli(>(l  bcc-kccpcrs  arc  expect- 
ed to  he  iii-t'sciit.  A  ver^-  full  attendance  is  antici- 
pated.    A.  Blunt,  Pres. 

northwestern  convention. 

The  Northwestern  Bee-Keei)ers' Association  will 
hold  its  fifth  annual  convention  at  Owsley's  Hall, 
N.  W.  corner  Roby  and  West  Madison  streets,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  on  Wednesday  and  Tluirsiiay,  Oct.  15  and 
16,  1884,  commencing  at  10  o'clock  .v.-M.  on  Wednes- 
da.v,  and  holding  five  sessions. 

Those  who  ha\e  attended  one  of  these  annual  re- 
unions at  Chicago  will  need  no  urging  to  induce 
them  to  come  asiain:  those  who  have  not,  should  re- 
member that  Father  Langstroth  characterized  the 
last  meeting  us  reiiresenting  the  largest  niimborof 
lai'ge,  jiraetieal,  and  successful  lioiie\-])roduccrs  of 
any  con\-ention  that  he  had  evei-\isite<i.  Tliismeet- 
ing  being  lield  during  the  Intcr-State  Industrial  Ex- 
position, reel  need  railroad  fares  may  be  had  on  near- 
ly all  the  railroads.  C.  C.  MiLLEif,  Pres. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec'y. 
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Ami  Mwl.o'd  answertM 
iiakc  it  pliiiii  upon  table 
-Habakkuk  2:  2. 


With  iis,  the  dry  weather  is  over,  for  we  have  had 
bountiful  rains  within  the  past  nine  days.  It  is 
true,  that  the  bees  are  not  booming-,  but  the  straw- 
berries are.  So  you  see  the  advantage  of  liaviug-  a 
little  variety  in  our  pursuits  in  life. 


KEEPING  APIARIES  TIDY   IN  THE   FALL. 

OuK  apiary  is  now  looking-  nicer,  perhaps,  than  it 
ever  did  before.  The  recent  rains  have  stai-ted  the 
grass,  and  the  boys  have  filled  the  walks  with  cin- 
ders from  the  foundry  near  by.  These  cinders  seem 
to  be  proof  against  grass  and  weeds;  and  were  they 
not  black  instead  of  white,  it  seems  to  me  we  could 
hardly  get  any  thing-  better  to  spread  among-  the 
hives  to  keep  down  g-i-ass  and  weeds.  The  iron  it 
contains  seems  to  be  death  on  vegetation. 


ENGRAVINGS   OF  APIARIES. 

Dear  fiuends,  it  costs  about  $.50 to  get  up  a  good 
])icture  of  an  apiary  for  the  pages  of  Gleanings. 
Now,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  pictures  of  your  apiaries; 
but,  pardon  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  go  to  the  expense  of  making  an  engraving, 
unless  your  apiary  shows  marked  features  in  neat- 
ness or  order,  system,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
that  makes  a  look  at  it  instructive ;  and  even  though 
it  should  contain  all  the  above  essentials,  if  it  is  not 
materially  (litferent  from  the  pictures  of  apiaries 
we  ha\-e  already  had,  it  will  hardly  pay  me  (or  our 
readers)  to  go  to  the  expense  of  an  engraving. 


the  honey-yield  generally  for  1884. 
While  many  localities  report  only  half  a  crop  or 
less,  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  the  yield  has  been 
large;  at  least,  nice  honey  is  offered  at  a  lower  fig- 
ure than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  We  have  pur- 
chased-sevei-al  large  lots  of  honey,  both  clover  and 
basswood,  for  only  7  cents,  delivered  at  that,  and  I 
presume  we  could  get  much  more  if  we  could  use  it. 
The  large  yield  of  California  has  probably  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Even  though  our  profits  may  be 
small,  there  is  something  of  a  satisfaction  in  seeing 
honey  go  on  to  many  tables  where  it  has  been  here- 
tofore too  much  of  a  luxury.  Very  likely,  many 
will  give  up  the  business  in  disgust,  on  account  of 
low  prices.  1  do  not  know  that  this  can  be  avoided, 
as  it  occurs  in  all  kinds  of  business.  The  shrewd 
bee-keeper  will  endeavor  to  securea  faircrop  when 
people  generally  get  little  or  nothing,  and  then  he  is 
sure  of  a  good  figure  for  his  own  crop.  Under  the 
circumstances,  many  times  the  whole  may  be  sold 
at  from  15  to  30  cents,  and  at  a  home  market  at  that. 
It  seems  easier  to  find  nice  extracted  honey  at  7 
cents,  than  to  get  equally  good  comb  honey  atabout 


twice  that  figure.    One  reason  is,  I  presume,  the 
difficulty  of  shipping  comb  honey,  compared  with 

extracted. 

portulaca  as  a  honey-plant. 
The  children  planted  a  single  5-cent  paper  of  por- 
tulaca seed  last  spring,  and  from  the  paper  they  ob- 
tained perhaps  100  plants.  I'he  paper  was  labeled, 
"  Portulaca,  double  and  single,  flue  mixed."  When 
they  got  into  full  bloom  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more 
beautiful  and  dazzling  display  of  floral  beauty  than 
these  plants  furnished.  As  they  made  the  ground 
very  rich,  1  took  good  care  that  each  plant  co\er 
i^uite  a  large  surface  by  branching  out  in  every  di- 
rection. The  colors  were  almost  infinite,  for  scarcely 
any  two  wore  shaded  alike.  Pei-haps  portulaeas 
are  as  beautiful  every  year,  and  in  other  places,  as 
they  have  been  with  us;  but  if  so,  I  have  never 
noticed  it  before.  Well,  now,  the  crowning  glory 
of  it  is,  that  during  the  drought  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, these  blossoms  were  fairly  teeming  with 
yellow  Italians.  The  hive  was  one  roar  of  bees  be- 
fore the  blossoms  opened  in  the  morning,  waiting 
for  the  coveted  sweets;  and  after  they  got  out,  the 
bees  squeezed  and  crowded  each  other  to  see  which 
should  get  it.  Now,  while  it  may  not  be  worth  while 
to  raise  enough  of  the  plants  to  get  honey  in  any 
appi-eciable  quantities,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  well 
worth  while  for  any  one  who  loves  bees,  to  enjoy 
such  a  treat  as  our  portulaca  flower-gai-den  furnish- 
es daily,  where  the  first  cost  of  the  seeds  is  so  iusig- 
niflcant.  If  I  remember  correctly,  by  sheltering 
the  plants  from  the  prevailing  winds  they  will  blos- 
som clear  into  November,  and  the  bees  are  on  hand 
as  long  as  the  blossoms  last.  Perhaps  the  seed  we 
have  is  notditPerent  from  any  other;  but  if  you  care 
to  try  it  we  can  furnish  it  to  you  by  mail  postpaid 
for  five  cents  a  package. 


DIED. 


death  of  d.  s.  given. 

Did  you  know  that  our  old  friend,  D.  S.  Given,  had 
gone  to  "  the  home  beyond  the  skies"?  If  I  mistake 
not,  he  was  laid  away  to  rest  on  the  12th  of  July. 
He  leaves  a  wife,  and,  I  believe,  two  children,  who 
mourn  his  loss.  May  God  comfort  them  in  their  af- 
fliction !  The  last  few  months  of  his  life  were  fllled 
with  sorrow  and  guttering.  How  sad  it  must  be  for 
one  to  know  that  he  has  received  his  death-warrant, 
and  that  he  has,  at  the  most,  only  a  few  months  to 
live,  and  is  so  soon  to  leave  all  his  dear  ones  on 
earth!  W.W.  Bliss. 

Duarte,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  Aug.  28, 1884. 

Thus  passes  away  another  one  of  our  veter- 
ans. Many  of  our  subscribers  will  remem- 
ber friend  Giveu's  articles  ;  and  bee-keepers 
generally  will  remember  him  by  the  Given 
press,  which  has  been  adopted  and  is  in  use 
by  many  of  our  foremost  bee-keepers. 
While  we  mourn  his  loss,  we  can  yet  thank 
God  that  he  died  in  full  trust  of  a  loving 
Savior. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTOEY,  WHOLESALE  andEETAIL. 
See  advcrtisenieiit  in  auother  c-olunui.  abtfd 


L    sale  at  .*  1.(10.  MissNkm.ii 

1{<).\  17.  Marietta,  On.i 


;t    month,  for 

XIIISPEED, 

luaCo.,  N.  Y. 


DA1> ANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 
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DAD  ANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  iisscrtcil  l,v  hiinilivcls  of  i.i-;ictical  uiid  disinterest- 
ed lici-kccp.-rs  to  he  the  C'leuiiest,  bi-ijihtest,  (iiiiek- 
est  aece|ite(l  l)v  liees,  least  apt  t(i  say,  most  re;;-iilar 
in  color,  eveiiest,  a}id  neatest,  of  anv  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  bv  Messrs.  A.  I'l.  Newman.  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Miith,  Cineimiati,  (>.:  .las.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mieb.;  l)oiif:hert\-  \-  MeKee.  Imlianaix)- 
lis,  Ind.;  Chas.  H.Cireen,  Berlin,  Wis. :  (has.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg-,  111.:  Win.  Hallantine,  Sajio,  ( ».;  E.  S. 
Armstrong,  Jerseys  ille.  Til.;  H.  Driini,  Adeli)hi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Gerniuntown,  rhiladeljjhia,  Pa.;  E. 
Kretehmer,  Coburg,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N. 
Y. ;  C.T.Dale,  Mortousville,  Ky. ;  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

Write  I'or  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  Conipliiiieittarv  and  iinsn- 
Ucitifl  tr^tiiiKitiiiih,  from  as  nutnv  l.ee-lieej.ers,  in 
1883.  iVr  ,m,,nnit,r  mni  i)ivli  e/  uu'r  futunUiUun  xjual 
tosamjth:  in  ivciji  irsjurt. 

CHAS.  BADANT  &  SON, 
3btfd         Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois. 


APIARY  OF  90  COLONIES 

See  GiiEANiNGS  of  Aug.  15th. 

J.  B.  COLTON, 
ITtfdb  Waverly,  Bremer  Co.,  Iowa. 


READ  THIS. 

I  have  two  of  Howards  imixirfed  Palestine 
queens.  Warranted  (jtieens  reared  from  them,  ■^\.2'i 
each.  Tested  Syrian  or  Italian  (pieens,  ^:.'.(l()  eaeh. 
One  copy  of  the  Bee-Keeper's  Handy  liook,  or  one 
of  our  Drone  and  Queen  Traps  given  with  each 
queen.  HENRY  ALLEY, 

17-18d  Wenham,  Mass. 


CHAFF  HIVES  CHEAP. 

I  will  sell  chaff  hives  all  complete  —  Root's  pat- 
tern—painted two  coats,  with  brood-frames  in- 
cluded, for  '$2M;  same  in  flat,  $1.50;  five  per  cent 
discount  on  orders  for  )0  or  more. 

A.  F.  STAUFFER, 
18  21db  Sterling,  Wliltetiiide  Co.,  III. 


ST2AWBEEEY  PLANTS.    The  well-known  Wilson,  and 
the  Crescent  for  $1  per  KKI,  li\-  mail,  jmstpaid,  or 
Pi  per  1000  by  express.        (HA  ULES  K.  I'KICE. 
18  Smithtown  Branch,  Sullolk  Co.,  L.  I. 


FOR  RENT.— In  Western  North  Carolina,  800 
acres  of  forest  land— the  best  bee-pasturage  in 
United  States;  35  acres  in  clover  and  timothy. 
Small  house  and  bai-n  near  a  northern  settlement 
and  village.  The  finest  climate  for  an  invalid  in 
winter  or  summer.  H.  STE\V'ART. 

17-tfdb.  Hackensaek,  N.  J. 

Italian  Queens! 

Tested,  S3.00;  untested,  Sl.CO;  raised  from  imported 
mothers.  AMOS  BLANK, 

13tfdb.  Woodville,  Sandusky  Co.,  Ohio. 


DURING  AUGUST  ^M-  ^^  AND  SEPTEMBER 
1  will  furnish        N4^    >^       pin'o    tested 

CYPRIAN  Hl>^-^  QUEENS 

I'or   $:'.00.    AI,sohit<h/    l-,ii<:     At(<l ir.s.s 

B.  F.  CARROLL,  -  Dresden,  Navarro  Co.,  -  TEXAS. 


[Safe  arrival  ami  sal  Is 


VANDERVORT 

COMB   FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
2tfdb  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BDY  BEES? 

I  will  sell  to  any  person  wishing  to  buy  bees,  from 
one  to  <iii  eolonies  of  black,  hybrid,  and  Italian  Bees. 
1  will  not  be  undersold.  Test  my  prices;  blacks: 
One  r,anwsti-otli  hive,  !iS4;  two,  *T;  three,  *9;  Ave, 
*11;  or  ten,  Kd. 

Hybrids:  One  Langstroth  hive,  f5;  two,  #9;  three, 
$10;  live,  *l:i;  or  ten;  *2:J. 

Italians:  One  Langstroth  hive.  ;?6;  two,  :f  11 ;  three, 
«13;  five,  *15;  or  ten,  K5,  gueens  are  all  good. 
These  prices  run  only  for  September  and  ( )etober. 

G.  ^V.  ALBRECHT, 
i;  u'Odb  Dnndas,  Calumet  Co.,  Wis. 

W.  Z.HUTCHINSON, 


Ro»er»villc,  Genesee  Co.,  Midi., 


laki 


iieeialts 


I'aring  fine  Italian 
<iueens.  All  (pieens  bred  from  the  i)urest  and  best 
ol  mothers,  and  the  cells  built  in  full  colonies. 
Single  queen,  .«1.0U;  six  queens  i^5.00;  twelve  or 
more  75  cts.  each.  Tested  queeus  $1..50  each.  Make 
money  orders  payable  at  Flint,  Mich.  15-tfdb. 

He  has  a  large  stock  of  queens  on  hand,  and  can. 
fill  orders  by  return  mail. 


50    COLONIES    OF 

ITALIAN  and  HOLY-LAND  BEES 

In  Simplieitv  Hives 

FOli    SALE    CHEAP 

DURING     THE     MONTHS    OF    AUGUST     AND 
SEPTEMBER.        ADDRESS 

JOHN  HAEDLE7, 175  Wellington  St.,  Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

io-n-i8d 


0IiD  TYPE  F0I^  g^IiE. 

We  have  .still  on  hand  TO  lbs.  of  our  old  nonpareil 
type  for  sale.  For  a  sample  of  it,  see  any  late  num- 
ber of  Gleanings  previous  to  May  15.  Also  17  lbs. 
of  Italic,  if  desired.  As  it  is  all  packed,  we  can  not 
divide  either  lot.  The  Roman  includes  5  lbs.  and 
over  of  "logotypes;"  that  is,  the  words  thr,  and, 
t/iof,  l;l(^  h'oi/,  etc.,  are  nnide  all  on  one  l)odv,  thus 
facilitating  comi)osition.  We  otler  the  lot  at  20  cts. 
per  lb.  A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


LOOK  HERE! 

35  Fine  select  Plymouth-Reck  cockerels  foi'  sale, 
at  $1.00  each. 
18d  iri.  \V.  SHEPERD,  Roclicfiilc]-,  O. 


WANTED 


To  correspond  with  a  married  man  who  can  keep 
bees,  and  wants    emplojnnent    in  Texas.    Address 
J.  M.  KILLAUGH,  San  Marcos,  Hays  Co.,  Tex. 
18-10d 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  3btfd 


COMB   FOUNDATION 

MACHINES 

$10.00  TO  $50.00. 

SAMPLES  OF    FOUNDATION    FRKE,    OR  WITH 

OUR  ONE-POUND  SECTION   HOX   HV 

MAIL  FOR  FIVE  CENTS. 

For  illustration  see  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Apiarian  Implements  and  Supplies,  mailed  on  ap- 
plication. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 
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Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  iuserted  in 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  "0  cents  each  insertion,  or  $:i.00  per  year. 


$1.00  Queens. 

Names  inserted  in  Uii.sdcijatinicnt  tlic  first  titnc  witli- 
out  charge.    After,  20c  each  insertum,  or  $2.00  per  year. 


Rcpnil-  Hi- Mt;ni 

Koliljel-HlfS 

Saw,  Filing 

Sections,  When  Full. 

Sraartweed 

Smokers  and  Cyprian 

Sneezewort 

Spider  Plant 


Sunllowers..      673 

TiiirH-ntiiir  l..i-  F.l.'.n-         '  iV; 
Wax  Made  liv  Voimn  hr,,,    r,(4 

White  I,etlurc IWS 

Wild  Buckwheat 668 

Yellow-Jackets 667 

Zinc  Honey-Boards 663 


Bee-Hives  m  Sections! 

NEW   SHOP   AND    NEW    MACHINERY. 

Tlie    fjargei^t  Mauufaotni'er    of   Bee-IIivcs, 
iSeotioiis,  etc.,  in  tlie  World. 

Our  ('(iparitjf  iioir  i.t  a  (iirloiiil  itf  (looil.s   Itiiili/. 

decTded. 

The  coui-ts  have  decifleil  the  juiteiit  ou  the  One- 
Piece  Section  to  bo  null  and  miil.  for  want  of  novel- 
ty. We  are  now  manutaetiiiinjj  ttieni  again  as  first 
placed  on  the  market  by  J^ewis  i-V-  Parks.  A  discount 
of  5  per  cent  on  all  goods  ordered  before  Jan.  1, 1SS,5. 

G.  B.  LEWIS, 

is)tfd      WATERTOWN,     -     WISCONSIN. 


STRAW  HEKKIES.^(^rc.«c..nt,  S.tli   lU.ydiii.  (apt. 
Jack,  or  Kontuckv.  ~5  plants  for  .")(ie;  Km  t'nr  ^\.St. 

CITUKANT    lU'SHES.-Chciiv,    Wliit.'    (iiai.c  or 
Black   Naples,  .We   a  do/.m.    (i(iid.>n-(  luster   Kasp- 
bot-ry,  *1.(KJ  a  dozen.    All  si-nt    liv   mail,   carefully 
packed  and  j)()slpaid.    Address    A.  T.  COOK, 
10  (_lint(jn  Hollow,  Dntehess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


UNTESTED    ITALIAN    QUEENS, 

75c  each,  until  I  close  out  my  season's  stock. 
J.  P.  MOOHB, 
19d  Morgan,  Pendlettiii  Co.,  Ky. 


dinx- 


Tliiise  \vlii.,M- 
tiiliaii  i|Uc(Mis 
cnditioiis;  ,\( 
ir  anythlii.Li  (il 


RIFIiE  FOR  SAIiK A  tine  brer 
"  Mnunanl"  ritle,  '' nxuhl  of  ISSi,''  1(1  eal.,  :!(i- ■ 
in.  bbf.,  with  tine  graduated  globe  and  peep  sights,  B 
and  full  set  of  loadhyj-  toob.  All  complete,  war- H 
ranted  in  i>erfect  condition.  B 

19  CHAS  J.  GOODEICH,  Letanon  Springs,  Col.  Co.,  H.  Y.  g 

ISO  Colomes  of  ITALIAN  BEES 

They  are  in  [.aiigstroth  portieo-hi\es,  with  stand- 
ard L.  frames.  All  in  tlrst-elass  condition,  with 
from  20  to  30  nounds  of  good  honey  for  winter.  The 
combs  are  all  straight  and  all  worker,  and  are 
mostly  built  on  wired  frames.  In  lots  of  1  to  10  at 
$4..50  each;  10  to  25  at  «!4.25  each ;  5(1  or  more,  at  W.OO 
each.  <i.  H.  MllBLKV, 

lt)d  lijchmond,  ISIcHeiiry  Co.,  III. 

DADANT'S  FOTODATION  FA0T0E7.  WHOLESALE  and  JtETAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  euluiiiu,         Ijbtfd 


Nr 


bclowiigici'  to  furnish 

>'hc  assumed  of  ),urity, 
hat  tlic(|uccn  he  rear- 
1-.  and  had  commenced 
■d.  They  also  agree  to 
(■  when  customers  be- 
is  ma,\  lie  unavoidable. 
sends  the  liest  queens, 
<ecurel.\-,  will  probably 
cial  lates  tor  warrant- 
hi'd  on  a|>plication  to 
itii  ^,  use  an  imported 
(|UeeiMi!o11iel'.  If  t  lie  <  |  ueeii  ari-i\-es  dead,  notify  us 
and  we  will  siMiil  you  another.  Probalily  none  will 
be  sent  for  .?;i.(l()  before  .Inly  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If 
wanted  sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 
*A.I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

^11.  II.  Blown,  Mght  Stieet.  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  13tf 
'Paul  1..  Viallon.  I{av( 
'8.  F.  Xi'wman,  Norw; 
•Wm.  Ballantine,  Sag. 
*D.  G.  Edmistou,  A.li-i 
*Dr.  John  h\.  I'lice,  T; 
*S.  G.  Wood,  Uirmiugl 

*Jos.  Byrne.  Baton  Houire,  K.  Baton  R.  Co.,  La.  7-.5 
nV.  W.'TunuM-,  (tak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  7-.5 

*S.  C.  Perrv,  I'oi-tlaud,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich.  lijtfd 

C.  Weeks,  Clifton,  Wavne  Co.,  Teiui.  9-19 

Will  True,  Chadwell,  Cjatso).  Co.,  Oregon.  9-7 

Theo.  G.  M'Gaw,  Mouinoutli,  \Vari-en  Co.,  111.11-21 
*B.  W.  Harrington,  St.  Catherines,  Out.,  Can.  13-2;J. 
Jas.  O.  Tracev,  New  I  lamUuig,  Ont.,  Can.  13tfd. 
Miss  NellieGooclsiieed,  .Marietta,  Onon.  Co.,  N.Y.  19 
*J.  W.  Keei'an,  lOf.  Wash.  St.,  Bloomington, 

McLi>anCo.,  111.  19 


1  G 

)ula 

La. 

13tfd 

U. 

lui-<, 

1  Co.,  O. 

13tfd 

Ml 

isU.  ( 

'o.,  O. 

13tfd 

n. 

,en 

'(..,  Mich. 

15tfd 

111): 

III 

Islion,  Co 

,ria.  .5-3 

im. 

.i<ir 

Co.,  Ala. 

13tfd 

Hive    Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  liives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.Viallon.  liavoii  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La.  13tfd 
M.  S.  West.  Flint,  (ien.'see  Co.,  Mieh.  1-24 

Apiarian  Sui)iih  Co.,  Wilton  .Innetion,Mus.  Co.,  la. 

3-1 
C.  P.  Bish,  Petrolia,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.  9-23 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 

ch'i'ijv  !l-^"'ln».     '\V,'  'i'i"'n,is  'l",'nnsc   IliT'ir   i.^'ii.inMv  value 
.■ni.iit;lL  t..  th.  >-.■  ,|li.■,■ll^  1-    p:iv    I..1-  hiMiiiKlhcin  niiaridkeep- 
iiij-lliciii  ill  M..,  k.  ,,n.l  M  1  If.   i',  ..H..iitinir,s,|iiileaii  accommo- 
,lati..li  loll,...,.  «l,n,Mi,  n,il  .,11.. I.I  ln;;li.  1-  |.l  l.-ed  ..lies. 

1  have  a  lew  iiyhrid   .|Ueens    left  which  I  will   sell 
for  30e  each.    These  are  young  queens. 

L.  Heini.;,  Bellmorc,  (^>ueeiis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

10  test.'d  Italian  ,|uei.ns,  to  he  mailed  liy  Oct.  1.5; 
.*1.90  each,  reared  I  rom  selected  importe<l  mother, 
which  is  very  yellow;  also  her  indgeiiy.  Special 
offer  for  early  dollar  queens  iie.\l  sjning.if  engagccl 
now,  also  tested.  IRA  I).  ,V  LOHIi.M  AN, 

19d  Clinton,  Samp.son  Co.,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

ll.t\I>-lt.LlSi:j>  MALK  MOCIi  IMl-JilRTtS. 

If  you  want  a  good  mocker  at  alreasonable  price, 
address  W.  I).  BALL, 

iy-20d  Columbia  City,  Whitley  Co.,  Ind. 
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PONEY  CeMMN. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Kansas  City.— Hodt;/.— Market  lor  coinb  honey 
active  and  lower.  Deniaiul  j^ooil,  but  lully  ssiiijplied. 
Cliuiee  eonib,  in  small  I'ancv  ci-ates,  selling;'  in  ronnrt 
lots  at  b-)e  bii-'-lb,  seetions,  l(i  tor  Mb.,  and  bsr,/ I'.ic 
b.rV,lbs.  The  latter  were  pretty  well  cleaned  up 
the  last  week,  and  were  wanted.  Extracted  iii  fair 
demand  at  very  low  prices,  e'iftTJ^c.—Beesuiaj^,  none 
in  market. 

We  will  buy  3n00  to  500J  lbs.  choice  white-clover 
•  'xiraeted  honey  in  barrels  at  a  reasonable  pi-lce. 
yiiij)  a  sample  keg-  or  barrel,  and  name  bottom 
price,  cash,  delivered  hero. 

Clemons,  Cl,oon  &  Co., 

Sept.  25,  1884.  514  Walnut  St.,  K.  C. 

(^"Having  consolidated  my  business  with  the 
old  and  solid  Commission  House  of  demons,  Cloon 
&  Co.,  iindi'r  the  same  Hrni  name,  we  are  better  pre- 
l)ared  than  e\er  to  handle  horiev  in  all  shapes.  We 
are  in  the  market  at  all  times  lor  the  imrehaseof 
honey  in  any  sliajie  or  (luantity,  and  will  jiav  the 
hif.'-liest  market  price,  or  will  handle  it  on  eommis- 
sion,  as  may  be  ]irelcrreil.  Shi])  KlIJ  Ihs.  or  so, 
enouj,--!!  to  fairly  reiti-esent  what  vou  have,  and  we 
will  makt'  prompt  cash  olfer  for  the  lot.  We  will 
also  take  sjieeial  pains  with  orders  from  bee-men 
for  any  pailieiilar  kind  of  honey  which  tliev  may 
want  to  complete  their  orders  when  their  own  crops 
are  exhausted,  and  will  try  at  all  times  to  faithfully 
represent  their  interests.         Jerome  Twichell. 


Cincinnati.— Ho/ici/.— Extracted  honey  has  com- 
menced to  accumulate,  as  it  generally  does  at  this 
season,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  our  friends  not  to 
make  any  shipments  to  us  unless  previous  arrangc- 
ments  are  made  for  its  purchase  and  time  of  shiii- 
ment.  We  had,  one  day  last  fall,  no  less  than  (ioii 
bbls.  of  honey  on  hand.  We  were  overstocked,  and 
don't  wish  to  have  the  same  occur  again  tliis  year. 

There  has  been  nothing-  stirring  in  the  "hoiiev 
market  for  the  last  few  weeks.  Tlie  ai»proach  of 
cooler  weather  is  expected  to  imi)art  more  life  to 
the  trade.  Comb  honey  sells  at  Kic  in  the  jobbing 
way,  and  brings  Uf^'bJc  on  arrival  tor  choice.  We 
have  no  use  for  dark  comb  honey  in  this  market. 
Offerings  of  comb  honey  exceed  the  demand.  There 
is  a  fair  demand  for  extracted  honey  in  small  pack- 
ages, for  table  use,  as  well  as  for  darker  grades  in 
barrels.    It  brings  Q@Oc  on  arrival. 

Chas.  F.  Muth, 
S.  E.  Cor.  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues, 

Sept.  16,  188.1.        Cincinnati,  O. 

Chicago.— i/o)ie)/.—Demand  iminoved  of  late  for 
a  choice  article  of  comb  hone\-.  I'rioes  Iff"  l.")e  for 
choice,  or  selections  in  good  stvle  of  ease.  Extract- 
ed, dull,  Tf/ 8c  in  small  way.  iirrxKvi.r,  :i()e  for  l)est 
lots,  fair  offerings.  California  has  sent  two  cars  of 
honey  here.  R.  A.  Burnett, 

Sept.  15, 1884.  161  S.  AVater  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Cleveland. —  HoiiCH.  — The  honey  market  has 
been  (julte  inactive  for  several  weeks;  very  little 
is  moving,  and  16c  seems  to  be  the  outside  that  can 
be  obtained  for  the  best  white  Mb.  sections.  Sec- 
ond quality  continues  unsalable  at  any  fair  price; 
2-lb.  sections,  slowest,  IC"  ir.c.  For  extracted,  there 
is  no  call  whatever.    Ba^irit.r,  ■^^(o-Xc. 

A.  C.  Kendel, 

Sept.  22,  1884.  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


St.  Louis.— Ho)iej/.—Extracted  honey  dull.  South- 
ern, worth  in  barrels  from  5'/2@6c;  in  kegs,  7c. 
White-clover  honey  scarce  — none  in  barrels.  In 
cans,  sells  at  retail  from  10(5  12c.  Comb  honey,  dark 
to  fair,  10(5'14c.  White-elover,  2i)c  in  I-lb.  s('ctions. 
Beeewaxis  now  scarce  in  this  market;  worth  2Sf<(;!0c. 
W.  'I'.  A.M>?;i<S(>N  \-  Co., 

Sept.  2.5,  1884.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Detroit.  — Honey. —  The    honey  market    is    still 
quiet.    A  good  article  is  ottered  at  14(r>)1.5c. 

'!:3,1884.  ■     


Sept. 


A.  B.  Weed,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Boston. -JiojK-j/.— Best  white  1-lb.  sections,  20c; 
2  lbs.,  18  c.  Extracted,  8((>('Jc.    Beeswar,  ooc. 

Blake  &  Kipley, 
Sept.  23, 1884,  57  Chatham  St.,  IJoston,  Mas  5. 


Honey-Dew  Honey  For  Sale.— I  have  4  bbls.  of 
honey-dew  honey.  It  is  very  thick  atid  well  ripened 
—some  clover  honey  in  it.  Would  be  good  for 
spring  feeding;  is  put  up  in  good  nearly  new  iron- 
bound  barrels,  and  waxed.  I  will  deliver  the  lot  on 
board  the  cars  at  Oberlin  at  4c  per  lb.  Who  wants 
it?  Chalon  Fowls,  Oberlin,  O. 

[Well  done,  friend  F.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  come 
out  and  fix  a  price  on  the  product.  I  have  tasted  a 
sample  of  the  honey  mentioned  above,  and  it  is  not 
so  very  bad,  after  all.  We  have  a  few  customers 
who  say  they  like  the  flavor  of  it,  and  possibls'  it 
may  And  sale  at  a  tolerably  fair  price  when  people 
get  used  to  it,  although  I  confess  I  hope  we  shall 
never  have  another  season  when  it  is  mixed  right 
in  with  our  good  honey  as  it  has  been  this  year.] 


For  Sale.— 1000  lbs.  extracted  clover  honey,  in 
10-gallon  kegs,  at  i^y^c.    Sample,  5c. 

M.  IsiiELL,  Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 7000  lbs.  comb  honey.  What  do  I  hear 
for  it:'  4(M)0  1-lb.  combs,  the  rest  2-lb.  combs,  two- 
thirds  white,  and  very  nice. 

C.  J.  HAKiHT,  Itiish,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 


nHY    ^B0UT  TJIK  C0MI^'6  BKK. 

KIND  FRIENDS,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  never 
sold  queens  that  gave  as  much  satisfaction  as 
does  the  cross  between  Italians,  Cyprians,  and 
Holy-Lands.  They  are  undoubtedly  less  apt  to  sting 
than  any  race  of  bees;  and  for  honey,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  state  that  they  beat  them 
all;  and  for  beauty.  I  only  ask  you  to  send  two  letter 
stamps  for  a  sample  of  live  workers,  and  see  for 
yourself.  I  can  also  furnish  the  very  best  queens, 
raised  from  imported  Italians,  to  those  who  prefer 
them.  Price  ot  either  race,  untested,  but  laying, 
'.•'lets.  each.  Tested.  S?!..")!)  each.  Full  instructions 
sent  with  each  queen,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Who  will  send  $50  for  100  untested  queens,  and 
gi\  (' me  30  days  in  which  to  fill  the  order?  Or  who 
will  send  me  $30  for  50  on  same  terms?  I  would 
most  probably  begin  to  send  some  on  receipt  of 
order.  All  over  two  orders  for  100  will  be  returned. 
CHAS.  KINGSLEY. 

1.5-tfdb.  Benton,  Bossier  Co.,  La. 

P.  S.— There  is  no  foul  brood  in  this  State,  that  I 
know  of. 


Boiler  for  Sale. 

We  offer  the  steam-boiler  we  have  had  in  use  for 
sale.  It  has  a  48-inch  shell,  is  12  feet  long,  contain- 
ing 48  three-inch  flues.  The  boiler  has  been  in  use 
about  six  years;  but  new  flues  were  put  in  last 
Christmas,  so  that  it  is  virtually  almost  as  good  as 
new.  It  has  never  been  injured  in  any  manner 
whatever.  The  only  i-eason  why  we  wish  to  dispose 
of  it  is,  that  we  are  putting  in  a  larger  one,  for  the 
increased  demand  of  our  work.  We  know  exactl.v 
what  a  new  one  like  this  can  be  bought  for,  for  we 
obtained  very  close  figures  for  putting  in  another 
like  it,  instead  of  one  large  one.  Such  a  boiler  new, 
including  front  grates,  etc.,  will  cost  at  the  boiler- 
shops,  $475.  We  offer  this  just  as  It  is  for  $225,  and 
warrant  it  perfect  in  every  respect. 

A.  I.  HOOT,  Medina,  Olito. 


Cqmbined  Putty-Knife  and  Glass-Cutter. 

Every  bee-keeper  wants  a  glass-cutter,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  The  pattern  shown  below  seems  to 
find  considerable  favor: 


We  introduced  this  about  a  year  ago,  and  t'he  sales 
are  quite  large.  We  have  never  had  a  complaint  of 
one  of  them,  that  I  know  of.  Price  6c;  it  wanted 
by  mail,  send  three  cents  for  postage. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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NOTES   FKOM   THE    BANNER  APIAKY. 
Or,  to  be  More  Correct,  I  will  Say, 

NOTES    FKOM    THE    STATE    FAIR.  • 


T  is  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  und   1   am   in  my  room  in 
the  third  story  of  a  hotel  in  Flint,  Midi.    I  am 
on  my  way  home  from    making  an  apiarian  ex- 
hibit at  our  State  Fair.    I  am  very  tired  and 
sleepy,  and  the  bed  looks  .so  tempting-!  but,  the 
Northeastern  Micliigau  Fair  begins  here  to-morrow, 
and  a  drayman  is  engaged  to  take  my  "  traps  and 
calamities"  to  the  grounds  earbj  in  the  morning, 
and,  if  1  tell  you   anything  about  the  apiarian  e.\- 
hibition  at  the  State  Fair,  I  must  do  it  to-night  or  it 
will  not  reach  you  in  time  lor  the  October  No. 

The  building,  if  1  remember  rightly,  was  38  x  48, 
with  raised  platforms  7  feet  wide  at  the  sides  and 
ends,  and  a  table  four  feet  wide  in  the  center.  The 
building  was  litcraUy  filled  to  overflowing,  for  Geo. 
K.  Hubbard,  the  patent-hive  man,  built  a  neat  little 
"shed"  outside  in  which  to  exhibit  his  hive,  nuclei, 
and  fancifully  built  specimens  of  honey.  He  was 
the  last  exhibitor  to  arrive,  and  every  available  foot 
of  space  was  taken.  Prof.  Cook  pronounced  the 
exhibition  the  largest  and  finest  he  had  ever  seen 
in  the  United  States.  Entering  the  building  at  the 
Northeast  corner,  the  first  exhibition  is  that  of  Mr. 
H.  D.  Cutting,  consisting  of  his  hive,  a  show-case  of 
books  (81  volumesi,  a  Langstroth  hive,  the  side  walls 
of  which  were  constructed  of  straw  held  in  an  up- 
right position  by  wires,  something  as  are  the  slatted 
or  wooden  honey-boards  or  mats  sold  by  friend 
Root.  The  side  Avails  were  perhaps  an  inch  and  a 
balf  thick.    He  also  had  some  other  impleracnts. 


such  as  queen-cages,  honey-knives,  bee-feeders,  sec- 
tion boxes,  smokers,  etc.  He  had  samples  of  1.5  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  honey,  upon  which  he  secured  first 
premiums,  outnumbering  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt  by  one  or 
two  specimens.  lu  his  usual  unselfish  manner  he 
did  not  make  a  very  large  exhibit,  not  caring  so 
much  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  premiums  as  to 
make  a  success  of  the  icholc  exhibition.  He  is  al- 
ways on  hand  to  help  somebody.  (Oh!  I  tell  you, 
friends,  dame  Nature  is  asserting  herself,  and  I 
must  go  to  bed ;  but  I'll  be  up  at  daybreak,  or  be- 
fore, and  tell  you  all  about  it). 

1  have  just  dressed  myself,  and  it's  six  o'clock, 
and  what  I  write  must  be  written  hurriedly.  The 
next  exhibitor  after  Mr.  Cutting  was  E.  E.  Mason, 
son  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  of  Wagon  Works,  O.  He  ex- 
hibited a  Given  press  and  a  Vandervort  machine ; 
and  I  must  say  that  the  Vandervort  makes  the  best 
fdn.  of  any  roller  machine  1  have  ever  seen.  The 
wall  space  above  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Cutting 
and  Mason  w-as  occupied  by  C.  M.  Weed,  who  ex- 
hibited between  fifty  and  sixty  fine  specimens  of 
honey- producing  plants,  pressed  and  mounted. 
Mr.  Weed  possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  skill  re- 
quired for  preparing  botanical  as  well  as  entomolo- 
gical specimens. 

The  first  exhibitor  at  the  cast  .'ud  of  the  south 
side  of  the  hall  was  Dr.  Mcsse,  of  Delaware,  Ohio. 
His  exhibit  consisted  of  a  display  of  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey,  a  Uoot  fdn.  mill,  a  one-frame  nu- 
cleus, collections  of  (|ueens,  quoen-eggs,  honey- 
knife,  etc.  The  remainder  of  the  south  side  was  oc- 
cupied by  my  brother  and  myself. 

My  brother's  exhibit  consisted  of  a  speciman  of 
comb  honey,  a  display  of  four  colonies  of  ditt'er- 
cnt  varieties  of  bees,  a  collection  of  queen-bees,  and  a 
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collection  of  t)7  varieties  of  hoiiey-iiroducing:  plants, 
pressed  and  mounted.  My  own  exhibit  consisted 
of  a  displaj'  of  3500  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  piled  up  In  a 
pyramidal  form  until  it  reached  the  roof.  At  each 
end  of  the  pyramid,  tacked  to  the  wall,  and  thus 
forming:  a  background,  was  my  display  of  honey- 
producing  plants,  77  in  number.  My  display  of  ex- 
tracted honey  was  very  meager,  only  a  small  pyra- 
mid of  different-sized  pails  filled  with  candied  hon- 
ey. My  specimen  of  ~0  lbs.  of  comb  honey  was 
shown  the  same  as  last  year,  in  the  glass  case  letter- 
ed "Gilt-Edge  Honey."  My  beeswa.x  was  in  the 
same  shape  as  last  year.  My  collection  of  literature, 
79  volumes,  was  shown  in  a  glass  case  which  was 
lettered  "Apicultural  Literature,"  and  below  the 
lettering  was  a  large  queen-bee  in  gilt.  Mr.  Cutting 
outnumbered  me  two  volumes.  My  display  of  full 
colonies  of  different  varieties  of  bees  numbered  five 
colonies.  Of  bee-keeping  imijlements  I  had  80,  but 
I  believe  Mr.  Hunt  outnumbered  me  by  about  20. 

The  west  end  of  the  hall  was  entirely  occupied  by 
a  magnificent  display  of  comb  honey  from  the  api- 
ary of  R.  L.Taylor,  Lapeer,  Mich.  Beginning  about 
two  feet  from  the  floor,  the  honey  was  jiiled  up  un- 
til it  reached  the  peak  of  the  roof,  lacfiing  about 
two  feet.  For  a  background,  Mr.  T.  used  a  light-i-ed 
paper  cambric.  There  were  more  than  4000  lbs.  of 
honey  in  this  exhibit,  and,  to  my  mind,  this  display 
was  the  most  striking  and  grand  of  any  thing  in  the 
building.  ]\rr.  Taylor  received  the  first  premium 
upon  this  display,  also  upon  the  specimens  of  the 
best  20  lbs.,  while  I  received  second  premium  ujjon 
the  same  articles. 

Please  allow  me  to  digress  long  enou>,h  to  '■a\ 
that  Mr.  Taylor's  honey,  as  well  as  my  own  w  i-s 
raised  without  separators.  Mr.  Taylor  also  c  \hibit 
ed  a  colony  of  Italian  bees  wlijch  was  awaidtd  hl'^t 
premium.  His  Given  press  made  the  bi  st  Idn 
made  on  the  grounds.  His  bar-piercer  was  a>\  xi  dt  d 
second  premium,  while  Mr.  Hunt  was  ^i\tn  th( 
first.  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt's  display  occupied  tlic  ( iilm 
north  side  of  the  building.  Mr.  Hunt  miKis  i 
specialty,  I  believe,  of  extracted  honey,  and  his  <lis 
play  in  this  line  was  certainly  fine.  The  hone\  was 
put  up  in  glass  bottles  of  different  styles,  g  lass  lai  ■s, 
tin  cans,  pails,  jugs,  etc.,  all  of  which  was  aitistical 
ly  arranged  upon  pyramidal  stands.  His  honey- 
Cftses  were  blue,  his  honey-stands  were  blue,  his  ex- 
hibition hives  (and  he  had  some  nice  ones)  were 
blue,  his  table,  or  counter  on  which  he  placed  his 
exhibits,  was  covered  with  blue  cloth,  and  his 
background  was  just  the  same;  but  when  he  sus- 
pended long  strips  of  bright  yellow  foundation 
against  the  background,  between  the  pyramids  of 
honey,  it  relieved  the  monotony  wonderfully.  Mr. 
H.  had  on  exhibition  one  strip  of  fdn.  50  feet  long; 
but,  perhaps,  the  crowning  feature  of  his  exhibit 
was  a  monument  of  wa.Y  nearly  four  feet  high. 
The  base  was  17'4  inches  square,  and,  upon  one  side, 
in  raised  letters,  was  the  word  HUBEK.  The  whole 
monument  weighed  nearly  »'00  lbs.  Bee-keepers 
pronounced  it  the  finest  piece  of  waxwork  they  had 
ever  seen,  while  people  who  were  not  bee-keepers 
would  occasionally  call  it  soop.  The  table  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  building  was  occupied  by  a  miscellane- 
ous collection.  A  Mr.  Quick  showed  a  bee-hive, 
samples  of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  also  a  fine 
display  of  tho  A'an  Deusen  flat-bottomed  fdn.  Mr. 
O.  H.  Townsend  exhibited  a  bee-hive,  a  case  of 
comb  honey,  and  made  a  really  nige  little  display  pf 
i«tracted. 


In  all,  there  were  150  entries,  and  the  goods  on  ex- 
hibition were  valued  at  *3000  or  thertvibouts. 

One  afternoon,  in  our  tent  back  of  the  hall,  there 
was  held  a  very  UHconventional  bee-keepers'  con- 
vention, at  which  there  were  present  Prof.  Cook, 
James  Heddon,  T.  F.  Bingham,  M.  H.  Hunt,  Dr.  A. 
B.  Mason,  R.  L.  Taylor,  H.  D.  Burrell,  Mr.  Heddon's 
foreman,  Mr.  Stolley,  Mr.  Drew,  Mr.  H.  D.  Cutting, 
and  myself.  I  think  there  were  a  few  others  pres- 
ent, but  I  do  not  recall  their  names  now.  The 
"  pollen  theory,"  and  depth  of  frames,  were  the 
principal  topics  discussed,  but  I  have  not  time  to 
give  the  discussion.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Rogersville,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 
Tliank  yoti,  friend  IL,  for  posting  us  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  your  .State,  even  if  we 
can  not  be  iiresent  personally.  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  know  you  have  such  zealous 
and  successful  workers  in  Michigan.  If  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  some  of  our  readers 
will  feel  as  1  do,  after  reading  your  descrip- 
tion, that  they  are  sorry  they  Were  not  there 
too. 


RECENT   IMPROVEMENTS    IN    IMPLE- 
MENTS FOR  THE  APIARY. 


ILLUSTKATEI)   WITH   PICTURES. 

UIIINCt  Ernest's  vacation,  he  and  Mr. 
Gray  have  been  busying  themselves  in 
remodeling  and  improving  oiu-  price 
list ;  and  to  do  this,  a  good  many  new 
cuts  had  to  be  made.  Below  we  give 
I  lo( )-  It  some  of  tliem 


IMI'UOM  MLNT   IN    THL    v^Mss   w  \\  I  \  fit  \(  fOK 

Our  friends  will  notice  that  we  have 
adopted  the  feature  of  friend  .Jones's  inven- 
tion, tliat  sends  the  hot  steam  up  through 
the  center  of  the  melted  combs.  In  fact,  it 
is  so  nearly  a  Jones  wax-extractor,  as  tigur- 
ed  above,  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  it 
will  answer  every  purpose,  while  the  price  is 
about  $]  .00  less. 


C.VGE    FOR  SHIPIUNG  ONE  POUND   OF  BEES. 

Since  it  has  been  fully  demonstratetl  that 
queens  can  be  sent  even  across  the  ocean 
witlioiit  any  water-bottles,  we  now  make  our 
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cages  for  bees  something  on  the  same  style. 
The  block  containing  the  candy  can  be  seen 
tln-ongh  the  wire  cloth.  The  above  cut 
shows  our  cage  just  as  it  is  made  at  the 
present  writing,  and  our  losses  during  the 
past  season  have  been  very  few  indeed  —  es- 
pecially where  no  more  tlian  1  lb.  of  bees 
was  put  in  a  package.  When  we  have  at- 
tempted to  send  U  lbs.  or  moi-e  in  one  cage, 
we  have  had  more  or  less  ditliculty,  so  that 
we  liave  rather  decided  on  putting  them  on 
combs  in  a  nucleus  hive  where  more  than  1 
lb.  has  to  be  shipped. 


OUR   $:l.rtO  MANDREL   FOR    FOOT-POWEI!    SAWS. 

Instead  of  making  the  pulley  on  the  man- 
drel, and  then  a  collar  to  liold  tlie  saw,  we 
now  have  it  so  arranged  that  tlic  saw  is 
clamped  directly  against  tlu'  end  of  tlie  ]iul- 
ley,  as  is  sliown  above,  making  the  mandrel 
lighter  antl  stronger,  and  more  easily  made. 


Einest  is  so  stiongly  ni  ta\o]  of  liavmg  Ul 
Simplicity  hives  have  an  entrance-board  like 
the  one  shown  in  thecutabove,  tliat  we  have 
had  an  engraving  made,  specially  to  show  it 
as  it  is  used.  No  better  device  has  evei-  yet 
been  discovered  for  enlarging  and  contract- 
ing the  entrance,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
These  entrances  can  be  attached  to  any  hiv(^ 
with  movable  bottom  —  even  box  hives,  and 
yet  the  price  is  only  10  cts.  each,  or  .Ss.OO  per 
hundred,  made  of  good  lumber,  nicely  paint- 


ed. The  cut  represents  a  very  convenient 
way  of  using  hives  for  (pieen-ieai-ing.  esi>e- 
cially  where  your  yard  for  bees  is  somewhat 
crowded.  The  entrance  to  the  nucleus  lii\  es 
should  be  on  the  opposite  end  from  that  of 
the  large  hive  l)eIow.  The  Simplicity  hive 
makes  a  very  convenient  seat  when  you  are 
opening  and  examining  nuclei.  A  Concord 
can  be  easily  trained  to  frjvt'  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  one  iiictured.  and  the  grapes 
as  well  as  the  foliage  ought  to  l;e  there  dur- 
ing the  pi-oixr  season. 


THE    ONE-PIECE    SEtTIOX,  AND   THE    WAV   IT    IS    PITT 
TOGETHER  AND   PLACED   IN   THE   AVIDE    FRAMES. 

The  above  is  so  well  known,  the  picture 
scarce  needs  an  exi)lanation. 


MACHINE    FOR    MAKIN(i    (>MM'n:(  i;    SKiTIONS. 

Since  no  one,  however  tiuiid,  n<'ed  beany 
longer  frightened  l)y  a  buglicar  in  the  sliape 
of  a  patent  on  the  one-piece  sections,  we 
shall  prohahly  sell  a  great  numlterof  the  ma- 
chines jiictured  above.  The  whole  machine 
complete,  nicely  i>aiuted,  with  it  saws,  calla- 
ble of  making  sections  i!  inches  wide,  is  only 
s;;(),(i(),  and  a  discount  of  10  iier  cent  will  be 
made  on  all  oideis  received  this  fall.  This 
same  discount  will  ai)ply  to  the  machine  for 
scoring  sections. 


SiMPi.K  rn    iiek-kim:i)EI{. 

Our  customers  iiiav,  perhajis,  be  aware 
that  the  Simitlicity  rtee-feeders  as  wi»  now 
send  them  out  are  "not  exactly  as  illustrated 
in  our  inice  list.  'J'he  above  (lit,  liowever, 
shows  it  exactly  as  made  at  present.  They 
hold  just  about  liaif  a  pint  each,  and,  if  I  am 
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correct,' no  better  feeder  has  ever  been  de- 
vised, especially  for  so  small  an  amount  of 
money.  They  are  r,  ds.  each,  or  only  4  cts. 
each  by  the  hundred.  Of  conise.  si)eeial 
niacliinery  has  to  be  employed  to  make  them 
at  tliis  price. 


;K!N-H0AUDS   FOIJ   UEE-KEEPEUS. 

Those  we  have  been  sending  out  are  not 
just  what  they  ouglit  to  have  been  ;  but  dur- 
ing the  present  dull  season  we  are  trying  to 
get  up  some  that  none  of  our  friends  "will  be 
ashamed  of. 


drone-bkt:. 

Some  time  ago  I  told  you  we  had  no  iiic- 
ture  of  a  drone  that  pleased  me.  At  that 
time  a  good  friend,  whose  name  l)y  some 
means  we  lost,  sent  us  several  photographs 
of  drones,  taken  from  life.  From  these  our 
artist  ma<le  the  picture  a])ove,  which  we  call 
very  satisfactory.  If  the  friend  who  sent 
the  photogra])!!  will  stand  up  and  s]ieak,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  pay  him  for  iiis  tionWIe;  and 
if  any  of  the  rest  (if  you  tiiiuk  his  (lionesliip 
is  not  just  as  it  ouglit  to  )je,  we  should  like 
to  have  you  also  stand  up  and  speak. 

THE   HAMMERS  AVE    SEI,T,. 

Improved  methods  for  converting  iron  into 
steel,  and  of  working  steel,  liavp  nuidc  a 
wonderful  reduction  in  tiic  jnice  of  lianuners. 
In  the  cut  below,  tlie  first  ligiu'c  refers  to  the 
manufaclurei'sinunber.  Tlius,  No.  1  means 
an  ordinary-sized  carpenter's  hammer;  No. 
2  means  a  size  smaller,  and  No.  .".  two  sizes 
smaller.  No.  H  being  only  half  the  weight  of 
No.  1.  The  No.  1  liamnK-r,  handle  and  all, 
nsjially  weighs  alxuit  liO  oz.  We  are  now  en- 
abled to  furnish  No.  1  with  tJie  bell  face  for 
an  even  half-dollar,  and  the  lianimer  is  in 
every  respeet  ecpial  to  those  that  iised  to  sell 
for  il.rjO  and  SLi.dO.  Our  jirices  are  perhaps 
lower  than  tiiey  are  ordinarily  sold,  because 


we  buy  in  unusually  large  quantities.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  us  to  give  the 
manufacturers  an  order  for  over  1000  ham- 
mers of  a  single  size,  and  we  often  let  them 
make  them  during  dull  seasons,  when  they 
figure  them  very  low  to  avoid  stopping  their 
hands  and  machinery.  I  told  you  tlie  lirst 
ligure  i-efers  to  the  niaiuifa(>urei"s  number. 
Well,  the  figures  after  the  dash  are  the  price. 
For  instance.  No.  1  hammer,  plain  adze-eye, 
is  S.'j  cts.  The  finish  of  this  hammer,  how- 
ever, is  not  quite  equal  to  the  plain  adze-eye 
No.  '2.  This  hammer  weighs  exactly  1  lb., 
handle  and  all,  and  th<'  i»rice  is  r.o  ets.  It  is 
probably  more  used  than  any  other  hammer 
in  the  catalogue,  being  just  about  what  is 
needed  for  ordinary  bee-hive  work.    If  you 
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are  going  to  drive  spikes  or  large  nails,  for 
instance  in  framing,  >()u  would  want  to  lay 
dow^n  your  No.  li  hammer  and  take  a  No.  1. 
The  hammer  above  this.  No.  li,  bell  face,  is 
only  85  cts.  The  price  is  thus  low  on  these 
l)ecause  I  happened  to  tind  a  large  lot  of 
them  that  1  could  l)uy  low.  The  weight  of 
I  thishannner  is  1  lb.  The  same  is  the  case 
I  with  No.  :'>  hammer,  price  only  25  cts.  This 
hannner  weighs  exactly  10  oz.,  and  during 
the  past  year  has  sold  beyond  any  thing  we 
ever  had  in  the  line  of  hammers,  for  it  is  a 
nicely  hnished  solid  steel  hammer  with  a 
tirst-class  hickory  handle,  and  all  foi-  an  even 
2-5  cts.  The  one  below  it.  No.  8,  plain  adze- 
eye,  is  ;'>r)  cts.  These  are  stai)le  goods,  and 
tins  hammer  is  a  great  favorite  for  honey- 
lioxes,  brood  -  frames,  and  the  like.  This 
weighs  lU  oz.  At  the  left  of  the  picture,  a 
farrier's,  or  horse-shoer's  hammer  is  shown. 
This  weighs  13  oz.,  and  the  price  is  50  cts. 
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At  the  right  of  the  picture  is  a  riveting- 
hammer,  used  by  machinists  and  metal- 
workers ;  also  a  good  deal  by  tinners.  It 
weighs  14  oz.,  and  the  price  is  35  cts.,  as 
shown.  No.  4  is  a  very  handy  tack-hammer, 
inlaid  with  blackwalriut ;  price  20  cents.  ; 
weight  6  oz.  No.  8  is  a  magnetic  tack-ham- 
mer, all-metal  handle  ;  piicel5cts.  It  weighs 
0  oz.  No.  5  is  the  same  with  a  wooden  han- 
dle ;  price  15  cts.  Its  weight  is  4  oz.  These 
magnetic  hammers  are  especially  handy  for 
driving  tacks  and  small  wire  nails.  No  bee- 
keeper can  afford  to  be  without  them.  No. 
7  is  our  five-cent  tack-hammer,  weight  3  oz. 
One  might  almost  think  that  5  cents  was  low 
enough  ;  but  in  No.  <i  we  have  a  hammer 
that  costs  only  3  cts.,  and  they  are  sold  by 
the  thousands.  They  weigh  5  oz.  The  price 
is  so  low  you  can  afford  one  for  each  of  the 
children  to  crack  nuts  with  ;  and  if  they  lose 
them  in  the  grass  you  can  buy  another  cheap- 
er than  to  hunt  for  it.  No.  9  is  our  15-cent 
shoe-hammer.  It  has  a  broad  round  face, 
you  know,  and  when  anybody  has  trouble  by 
not  being  able  to  hit  the  nail,  just  give  him 
this,  for  he  could  not  very  well  miss  it,  even 
if  he  should  try.  I  believe  the  women-folks 
have  a  sort  of  preference  for  the  shoe-ham- 
mer.   It  weighs  12  oz. 

Now,  if  you  had  one  each  of  all  the  above 
hammers,  and  had  a  place  so  that  each  one 
could  be  put  in  its  place,  you  would  be  like- 
ly to  liiul  yourself  prettywell  supplied,  and 
you  could  then  jiick  out  a  liauiuicr  accoidiug 
to  the  work  you  wanted  t(i  do.  Wv  can  send 
you  one  of  each  kind  right  through  for  an 
even  $5.00.  For  prices  of  these  hammers  by 
the  quantity,  and  also  for  the  amount  of 
postage  needed  to  send  them  by  mail,  see 
prices  in  the  counter-store  list,  in  our  regu- 
lar price  list. 

As  I  have  no  more  pictures,  I  think  I  will 
not  talk  any  further  just  at  present. 


THE  ROBBER-FLIES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

MALTjOPIIORA   ORCINA. 

;NCL0SEU  you  will  find  an  insect  that  catehos 
boos;  at  least  I  have  seen  them  with   boos  on 
their     bills  many  a  time,  and   also  seen  one 
catch  a  bee  that  was  heavily  laden  with  bnck- 
wheat  honey.    He  stuck  his   bill  through  the 
bee,  and  I  think  it  was  dead  by  the  time   it  struck 
the  ground.    I  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  little 
Turk;  but,   fortunately  for  the  bee-keepers,  they 
are  not  very  numerous  hero.    I  have  not  only  seen 
them  catchinf?   honey-bees,  but  T  saw  one  catch  a 
bumble-bee,  and  kill  it  in  an  instant. 
Sparta,  Tenn.,  Aug.  28, 1881.       D.  England,  Ju. 
Prof.  Cook  says: 

The  insect  is  one  of  the  common  robber-tiies  of  the 
South.  It  is  the  MaUophora  orcina,  described  in  my 
Manual,  p.  3^'0.  The  Axilkht,  to  which  family  this  lly 
belongs,  arc  very  predaceous.  There  are  two  types 
of  these  fierce  robber  -  liies.  One  class,  like  the 
Missouri  bee-killer,  are  long,  black,  and  exceeding- 
ly strong  and  brave.  These  are  illustrated  on  pages 
317  and  318  of  my  Manual.  The  other  type  are  very 
hairy,  yellow,  and  are  easily  mistaken  lor  bumble- 
bees. They  are  hardly  less  fierce  than  the  others. 
To  this  tyiie  belongs  the  yellow  flj-  sent  by  Mr.  En- 
gland.   I  question  11  these  tiles  are  ever  numerous 


enough  to  be  a  serious  pest  in  the  apiary,  while  in 
killing  injurious  insects  they  may  do  great  good. 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Sept.,  1884.  A.  J.  Cook. 

I  suppose  the  reason  these  are  called  flies 
instead  of  bumble-bees  is  because  they  have 
no  sting  ;  but  from  the  looks  of  them  I 
should  be  inclined  to  call  them  a  sort  of 
bumble-bee.  Am  I  correct  in  concluding 
that  bees  with  no  stings  are  classed  as  flies? 
If  he  can  put  his  beak  through  a  bee,  as 
friend  E.  states,  1  should  think  the  beak 
was  pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  a  sting. 


MRS.   L.   HARRISON   ALSO   GIVES   US   A 
RATHER  DISCOURAGING  REPORT. 

ClTr,TlVATlN(i    A    HONKV     MAHKIOT    UATIIKH    THAN    A 
HONKY  FAKM. 

S  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  the  honey  crop  in 
this  locality  has  been  almost  a  failure.  A 
groceryman  told  me  lately  that  bee-keepers 
who  had  furnished  him  other  years  with  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  honey  tell  him  that  they 
can  not  supply  him  with  a  pound.  These  bee-keep- 
ers live  about  twenty  miles  from  the  river.  Apia- 
ries located  within  range  of  the  river  bottoms  report 
nearly  hall  ol  an  average  crop.  Notwithstanding 
this  partial  failure  in  the  honey  crop,  choice  white 
clover  in  pound  sections  is  retailing  at  1.5  cts.  per 
pound.  One  reason  for  the  low  piico  at  present  is, 
that  many  persons  coming  to  the  lair  brought  a  few 
hundred  pounds  with  them,  and  forced  it  upon  the 
market,  selling  it  for  whatever  they  could  get. 
Produce  of  various  kinds  is  low,  and  the  price  of 
honey  will  have  tobeinthei-atioof  otherswcets. 

You  say,  "  It  seems  easier  to  tlnJ  extracted  honey 
at  7  cents  than  to  get  equally  good  comb  honey  at 
about  twice  that  flguro."  I  produce  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  extracted  honey,  for  the  reason  that  it 
takes  more  strength  than  it  does  to  secui-e  it  in 
comb.  What  I  produce  I  sell  at  the  same  price  as 
comb,  and  many  persons  think  it  ought  to  bring 
more,  because  wax  doesn't  digest,  and  there  is  none 
in  it.  Grocerymen  in  this  city  of  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants have  shown  me  tin  pails  of  honey  that 
they  had  had  for  three  years,  and  it  had  never  been 
called  for.  Extracted  honey  is  a  stranger;  and 
when  it  is  introduced  it  meets  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come. 

Mr.  Muth  says  that  at  one  time  last  fall  he  had  6(X) 
bbls.  of  extracted  honey.  Now,  this  honey,  before 
it  reaches  the  consumer  (except  in  low  gi-ades  used 
in  manufacturing),  has  as  much  labor  expended 
upon  it  in  Cincinnati  as  it  had  in  the  apiary  where 
it  was  produced.  When  I  was  at  Cincinnati,  Mrs. 
Muth  told  me  that  she  was  going  to  cook  four  bar- 
rels of  honey  the  next  day.  The  granulated  honey 
was  dug  out  of  the  barrels,  and  put  into  buckets  in 
which  it  was  melted.  Mrs.  Muth  said,  "I  skim  the 
honey  as  long  as  any  scum  rises,  and  then  it  is  pour- 
ed into  a  tank."  From  this  tank  I  saw  how  it  was 
drawn  out  into  bottles,  corked,  tinfoilcd,  labeled, 
and  then  packed  into  boxes,  which  were  also  nicely 
labeled,  ready  for  shipment.  I've  no  doubt  that 
honey  put  up  by  Mr.  Muth  is  sent  back  to  the  locali- 
ty where  it  was  produced,  and  sold  to  dealers. 

Talk  about  raising  a  crop  for  honey!  Better  cul- 
tivate a  market.  Choice  white  clover  a  begging  at  7 
cts.  a  pound!  Give  it  an  introduction  to  every  ta- 
ble in  your  neighborhood,  and  it  will  soon  be  known 
and  respected. 
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A  farmer  who  protluccs  extracted  houey,  and  lives 
five  miles  from  any  town,  told  me  that  he  could  not 
supply  the  demand  in  his  own  neiKhljorhood.  By 
the  way,  his  wife  was  a  wood  talker.  Mr.  Simpson 
(who  brought  flgwort  into  notice  as  a  honey- 
plant)  used  to  sell  a  barrel  of  extracted  honey  in  a 
day,  by  selling-  it  by  the  jjallon,  from  his  wagon. 
Bee-keepers  blamed  him  for  it;  said  lie  "  sold  it  too 
cheaply."  Others  said  be  did  right;  sold  it,  got  his 
money  for  it.  If  he  had  shii)ped  it  by  rail  it  would 
have  been  knocked  around,  and  been  leaking,  and 
the  barrel  would  have  arrived  at  the  place  of  des- 
tination, and  the  honey  fed  the  bees  for  a  thousand 
miles.  Plant  all  the  Simpson  honey-plants  you  want 
to;  but  cultivate  best  a  honey  market. 

Peoria,  111.  Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

At  the  present  writing,  Mrs.  II.,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  nice  honey  olfered  for  7  cts. 
Since  my  notice  it  seems  to  hiive  been  all 
taken  up.  I  prestune  one  great  reason  for 
tlie  low  price  is,  that  sugai-  is  so  very  low- 
in  fact,  lower  tlian  it  evei-  was  before,  so  I 
have  been  told.— I  know  tliat  giocers  often 
have  honey  two  or  three  yeai's  uncalled  for, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  tilings  in  our 
lunch-room  that  would  never  be  called  for  if 
they  were  kept  under  the  counters  all  tlie 
wdiile,  and  no  mention  mad'e  of  tliem.  In  lo- 
calities ANlifre  extracted  lioney  has  never 
been  inti'odiicpd,  jieople  never  call  for  it,  be- 
cause they  <lo  not  know  there  is  such  a  thing. 
One  great  reason  why  so  many  fall  in  the 
gi'ocery  business,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 
mercantile  (K'eui>aii(His,  is  ))ecause  they  can 
not  talk  and  make  known  to  the  customers 
they  (k)  have  what  tlrey  have  got  for  sale. 
It  takes  a  man  who  loves  his  business,  to 
succeed  in  selling  groceries,  exactly  as  it 
does  to  succeed  In  keeping  bees,  or  any 
thing  else,  for  that  matter. 


SOMETHING    ABOUT    EXTRACTORS. 

AIIE  THERE    EXTRACTORS    IN    USE    THAT   WILL    EX 
TRACT  ALL  THE  HONEY  LATE    IN  THE  FALL? 

SAS  the  need  of  a  cover  for  your  extractor  nev- 
er been  jiresented  to  youV  I  was  on  the 
point  of  replacing-  my  extractor  with  one 
having  a  cover,  because  of  the  disagreeable 
habit  which  the  "  Novice  "  has  of  throwing 
the  honey  out  at  the  top  of  the  can.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  I  thought  1  would  see  if  I  could  not 
remedy  the  evil  at  a  less  expense.  I  had  a  circular 
piece  of  tin  cut  the  size  of  the  extractor  top,  from 
which  a  circle  four  inches  in  diameter  was  cut.  An 
embossed  handle  was  added,  and  one  side  of  the 
cover  was  made  to  conform  to  the  curve  of  the  arm 
of  the  extractor.  It  is  a  complete  success.  No  more 
streams  of  honey  running  down  my  honey-house 
wall;  no  more  beads  of  lioney  standing  out  like 
sweat  on  my  face,  or  glistening  like  dew  in  my  hair. 
And  now  there  is  anothei-  detect  in  my  extractor, 
which  seriously  interferes  with  my  |)eace  of  mind.  I 
can  not  get  it  to  throw  tlio  honey  from  the  comb  as 
clean  as  I  would  like.  Mr.  Iledilon  claims  that  a 
good  extractor  will  throw  the  honey  out  clean.  I 
could  well  afford  to  pay  $50.00  for  such  an  extract- 
or. I  have  weighed  eoinbs  as  they  came  from  the 
extractor,  and  re-weighed  them  after  the  bees  had 
cleaned  them  out,  and  I  find  that  the  combs  will 
average  a  pound  of  honey  as  Ihcy  eoine  from  the 


extractor.  This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance whei-e  the  bee-keeper's  store  combs  run  up 
into  the  thousands;  3000  combs  represent  a  ton  of 
honey,  which  a  man  may  reckon  into  his  crop  if  he 
wants  to  make  it  as  large  as  possible,  but  not  into 
his  income. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  give  the  combs  back  to  the 
bees,  and  let  them  clean  them  out.  This  is  imprac- 
tical after  the  honey  season  has  closed.  I  have 
tried  it,  and  I  shall  not  try  it  soon  again.  I  have 
sent  an  order  to  Mr.  Heddon  for  an  extractor  which 
will  throw  the  honey  out  clean.    James  McNeill. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11, 1884. 

Friend  M.,  we  have  never  made  a  cover 
such  as  you  describe,  for  we  never  expect  to 
furnish "  anybody  with  an  extractor  that 
throws  over  the  lop  of  the  can.  In  your  case 
your  combs  are  revolved  too  near  the  upper 
edge  of  the  can  that  holds  theiu.  Another 
tiling,  where  the  combs  run  within  livUf  an 
inch  of  this  u])i)er  edge,  and  give  no  trouble 
during  the  honey  season,  if  you  attempt  to 
e.xtract  very  old  and  thick  honey,  such  as 
will  be  found  in  the  coml)s  in  the  fall,  it  will 
sometimes  Hy  over,  because  so  much  more 
speed  is  recjuired  to  get  tlie  honey  out,  and  I 
think  this  is  why  you  found  a  wliole  pound 
of  honey  remaining  in  tlie  comb.  I  sliould 
say,  without  making  any  experiment,  that 
any  good  extractor  should  take  out  all  the 
lioliey  except  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  or 
thereabouts.  This  adheres  by  capillary  at- 
traction, and  I  do  not  believe  an  extractor 
can  be  made  that  will  take  it  all  out.  Where 
the  honey  is  very  old  and  thick,  as  mention- 
ed above,  of  course  more  will  remain  stick- 
ing to  the  bottom  and  walls  of  the  cells.  In 
trying  to  extract  honey  late  in  the  fall,  I 
have  turned  the  combs  so  hard  as  to  mash 
them  into  the  wire  cloth,  but  I  did  not  get 
the  honey  ((//  out,  even  then.  As  our  ex- 
tractors are  capable  of  revolving  the  combs 
all  tliey  will  ordinarily  bear,  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  improve  on  them  in  this  respect, 
by  making  the  machine  larger  and  heavier. 
I  know  i)adaiit  recommends  extracting  hon- 
ey late  in  the  season,  after  the  yield  is  all 
over,  and  I  know  tliat  we,  too,  get  a  very  line 
quality  of  honey  by  this  meinis  ;  Imt  unless 
we  choose  a  very  warm  day  for  the  work,  we 
shall  tind  it  a  pretty  difficult  matter  to  get  it 
all  out,  as  stated  above ;  and  if  we  give 
combs  to  tlie  bees  to  let  them  collect  what 
remains  sticking  to  tlie  combs,  as  explained, 
we  shall  very  likely  have  rolibing,  such  as 
you  seem  to  have  had.  Will  those  who 
have  ha<l  experience  in  this,  tell  us  some- 
thing aliout  ity  In  all  our  e^xperience  in  ex- 
tracting, and  we  have  extracted  very  late  in 
the  fall  too,  we  have  ;d\vavs  been  in  the  hab- 
it of  giving  the  coinbs  back  to  tlie  bees  to  be 
cleaned  betowe  putting  them  away  for  an- 
other season.  I 'iiless  tliisis  done,  the  honey 
will  dry  down  on  the  combs  so  hard  that  it 
seems  "to  me  it  would  be  a  task  for  even  the 
bees  to  clean  them  next  season.  As  for  an 
extractor  that  woukl  throw  the  honey  all  off 
from  the  coinbs,  so  that  it  is  all  clean  and 
dry,  the  matter  would  be  an  utter  impossi- 
biiity.  \'ery  thin  new  honey  in  very  warm 
weather  woukl  come  of  pretty  clean,  but 
there  would  still  remain  a  film,  held  by  cap- 
illary attraction,  as  explained  above. 
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MAILING    QUEENS    ACROSS    THE 
OCEAN. 

ALSO      SOMETHING     ABOUT     THE      DIFFERENCE     BE- 
TWEEN  THE  TERMS   PALESTINE,    HOLY- 
LAND,   AND   SYRIAN. 

MR.  A.  I.  ROOT:— Five  parties  sent  me  queens, 
of  these  but  one,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burg-ess,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting-  me  the  required  number 
of  queens  alive  and  in  fair  order  (see 
Gleanings  for  Jan.,  1884.  pag-es  18  and  10), 
and  he  has  received  his  prize  queen  — a  six-dollar 
Carniolan  (see  Gleanings  for  July  15,  page  477). 
One  other  party  only,  Mr.  C.  Weckesser,  of  Marshall- 
ville,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  succeeded  in  getting  me  a 
live  queen  —one  out  of  three  sent  by  him  (one  came 
dead,  and  one  failed  to  reach  me).  As  the  one 
queen  he  got  through  alive  was  in  good  order,  I 
have  concluded  to  award  him  a  discretionary  prize 
out  of  the  fund,  though,  of  course,  he  has  failed  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  construction  to  be  put  upon 
the  offers  published  In  Gleanings  of  last  fall.  But 
I  have  credited  him  with  half  the  price  of  an  im- 
ported Italian  or  an  imported  Carniolan. 

As  I  have  now  made  a  complete  success  of  send- 
ing queens  by  mail  from  here  to  America,  and  that 
without  having  received  a  single  available  hint 
through  the  shipments  made  to  my  address,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  offers  of  queens  free  to  those 
who  can  mail  queens  to  me  alive  should  longer  re- 
main open.  But  there  are  still  a  number  of  queens 
due  to  make  out  the  !?25.00,  accepted  on  condition  I 
could  send  out  the  amount  in  queens,  and  these  I 
conceive  should  be  sent  to  you. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  queens,  i.  e.,  what  races 
you  might  prefer:  you  seem  to  be  well  supplied 
with  Italians;  Carniolans,  which,  for  my  part,  I 
consider  far  preferable  to  Italians,  seem  to  be  held 
as  unworthy  any  mention  in  Gleanings;  Cyprians 
have  received  faint  praise  in  the  same  publication, 
and  I  find  the  terms  Syrian,  "  Holy-Land,"  and  Pal- 
estine all  used  by  Gleanings  as  though  they  meant 
one  and  the  same  race  of  bees  — a  race  which  the 
said  journal  seems  to  regard  as  worthy  of  fui-ther 
propagation,  so  I  have  ventured  to  mail  you  a  queen 
raised  at  Jerusalem  (actually  on  Mt.  Zion),  Pales- 
tine—a  queen  which  I  call  a  Palestine  queen  — 
which  might  be  called  a  "  Holy-Land  "  queen  if  that 
term  were  to  be  used  in  its  strict  sense,  but  a  queen 
which  belongs  to  a  very  different  race  of  bees  from 
the  Syrian  race  found  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria.  If 
this  "  Holy-Land "  queen  doesn't  produce  the  sort 
of  Eastern  bees  you  prefer,  then,  to  avoid  getting 
another  such  queen.  Gleanings  will  have  to  see 
that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  in  its  columns  be- 
tween real  "Holy-Land"  (Palestine)  bees  and  Syri- 
ans (the  bees  of  the  Lebanon  in  Syria).  With  me 
there  will  be  next  year  just  exactly  this  distinction: 
I  shall  sell  queen-bees  imported  from  Palestine  at 
just  three-fourths  the  price  asked  for  Syrians  im- 
ported from  Mt.  Lebanon.  Note  that:  Palestines 
(true  "Holy-Lands")  at  35  per  cent  less  than  Syri- 
ans. When  I  make  this  offer  I  think  I  know  what 
the  American  (and,  for  that  matter,  the  European) 
bee-keeping  public  want,  and  I  hate  no  fears  that 
queen-purchasers  will  make  their  orders  read  "Holy- 
Land"  or  Palestine  for  the  sake  of  25  per  cent  lower 
price.  No,  they  will  put  the  word  SYRIAN  in  plain 
capitals,  and  there  will  be  no  palming-off  a  Pales- 
tine on  them,  as  I  am  now  doi no  on  you,  under  the 
fine-suunding  name  "  Holy-Land,"  which,  as  hereto- 


fore used,  has  seemed  to  mean  Palestine  or  Syrian, 
as  happened  to  suit  the  convenience  of  writers, 
readers,  queen-purchasers,  or  queen-sellers.  But  I 
must  say,  I  think  the  writers  and  the  queen-sellers 
have  had  the  best  of  the  bargain,  the  readers  ha\'ing 
been  left  by  the  writers  in  a  lamentable  muddle  re- 
garding Eastern  races,  and  the  sellers  have  con- 
trived to  keep  the  poor  purchasers  buying  "Holy- 
Lands"  until  they  (the  unfortunate  purchasers) 
could  hit  upon  the  "right  strain"  (doubtless  the 
true  Syrians  — from  Mt.  Lebanon). 

Thus,  friend  Root,  when  this  queen  reaches  you 
She  will  have  traveled  the  whole  distance  from  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  to  Medina,  O.,  by  mail  in  a  Benton 
mailing-cage— almost  half  way  round  the  world.  I 
have  mailed  many  queens  this  year  from  Munich  to 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  every 
one  of  the  former  have  arrived  in  prime  condition, 
while  but  two  have  thus  far  been  reported  dead, 
and  but  two  others  not  in  splendid  order  upon  arriv- 
al in  America.  One  of  the  two  which  arrived  dead 
was  delayed  a  week  on  the  way,  through  having 
been  addressed  to  Ohio  instead  of  Indiana,  and  the 
other  dead  one  got  chilled  accidentally  before  leav- 
ing Europe.  Most  of  the  reports  from  queens  sent 
to  America  have  been:  "No  dead  bees,  and  queen 
in  first-class  order,"  or  "Two  dead  workers,  or 
three,  or  four,  dead  workers;  rest  bright  and  live- 
ly." The  shipments  have  been  14  to  24  days  on  the 
way.  Mr.  AVm.  Little,  of  Marissa,  111.,  reports  that 
two  Italians  sent  him  took  wing  immediately  upon 
opening  the  boxes,  wliich  had  been  24  days  on  the  way 
from  Munich  to  his  place.  There  were  four  dead 
workers  in  one  box,  eight  in  the  other,  rest  in  prime 
order.  One  of  these  queens  was  laying  within  12 
hours  after  her  arrival,  the  other  aftef  three  days. 
As  I  have  not  found  (jueens  that  were  in  flrst-class 
order  after  their  journey  by  mail,  were  impaired  in 
their  usefulness  in  the  hive,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
I  have  made 

a   COMPLETE   SUCCESS 

of  mailing  queens  to  America,  and  I  shall  be  ready 
in  1886  to  send  them  by  mail  to  any  post-oflBce  in  the 
world  which  can  be  reached  M'ithin  25  days,  and  up 
to  21  days  I  will  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

Some  of  the  parties  who  have  received  these 
queens  have  spoken  of  my  "good  luck"  in  getting 
them  through  in  fine  order.  But,  there's  no  such 
thing  as  "luck"  about  it.  More  than  ten  years  ago 
I  mailed  queens  on  long  journeys  within  the  United 
States,  and  I  haven't  ceased  to  think  about  the  mat- 
ter ever  since  then.  Of  late  years,  "  the  gude  wife  " 
has  helped  me  in  my  experiments,  and,  though  I 
have  thought  hard  and  long  over  the  matter,  she 
surely  deserves  a  share  of  the  credit  for  this  final 
success.  Very  truly  yours,     Frank  Benton. 

Munich,  Germany,  Aug.  30, 1884. 

Thanks,  friend  B.;  but  it  tloes  not  seem 
even  yet  that  it  is  worth  wliile  to  make  a 
distinction  between  Syrian  and  Holy-Land 
bees.  The  queens  sent  by  friend  lloward 
were  sent  from  Palestine.  In  regard  to  the 
Carniolan  bees,  I  thought  1  would  hold  on  a 
little  before  I  decided  to  perplex  our  readers, 
especially  the  A  B  C  class,  by  stiJl  another 
kind  of  bees ;  and  although  I  have  ordered 
three  queens,  1  confess  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted 
to  give  them  a  pretty  good  test  in  our  own 
apiaries  before  I  recommend  them  as  pos- 
sessing superior  qualities.  Very  likely  1  am 
slow  in  taking  up  new  things ;  but  the  fact 
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is,  I  mean  to  be,  until  I  am  pretty  well  sat- 
isfied there  is  some  reason  for  adopting 
another  kind  of  bees.  The  queen  you  allude 
to  did  come  to  hand  just  as  you  said  she 
would,  in  fine  order,  workers  and  all.— 
Friend  B.,  it  is  quite  a  curiosity  to  know 
just  how  you  make  this  candy  tliat  works 
such  wonders,  if  tliat  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  it.  If  you  prefer  to  sell  the  recipe  in- 
stead of  making  the  cantly  (and  I  am  not 
sure  but  this  is  the  best  way),  tell  us  what  it 
is  worth,  and  we  will  pay  you  well  for  it. 
You  have  achieved  success  in  mailing 
queens  across  tlie  ocean,  and  1  confess  I  feel 
quite  a  little  dcgiee  of  i)ri(le  in  liearing  you 
speak  with  such  full  assurance,  wliile  it  is 
backed  up  by  actual  success.  If  I  mider- 
stand  correctly,  friend  Jones  intimated  to 
Ernie,  on  his  recent  visit,  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  drop  both  Syrians  and  Holy-Land 
bees,  and  breed  only  the  Italians  and  Car- 
niolans. 


FEBTILIZATION  OF  A  QUEEN-BEE. 

A  WORD  OJ"  CAUTION   TO  INVESTIGATORS. 

J^  RO.  ROOT:-In  Gleanings,  p.  601,  Mr.  G.  D. 
IM  Kentner  gives  an  account  of  a  "  meeting-  be- 
"W^  tween  a  drone  and  a  queen  on  the  board  in 
'"'  front  of  the  hive,"  where  a  swarm  of  bees 
was  entering-.  Tlie  purpose  and  result  of 
that  meeting  we  ai-e  left  to  infer;  but,  are  you  not 
a  little  too  fast  in  concluding:  that  the  queen  was 
thereby  fertilized,  or  that  queens  are  ever  fertilized 
in  such  circumstances?  Mr.  Langstroth  says,  p.  125, 
"  Young  queens^never  leave  the  hive  for  impregna- 
tion until  they  are  established  as  heads  of  indepen- 
dent families,"  and  I  believe  that  is  sound  doctrine. 
Many  drones,  and  usually  several  virgin  queens, 
are  found  in  after-swarms;  but  nobody  knows 
whether  they  "  meet "  and  mate  at  that  time,  or 
make  appointments  for  any  future  meeting— I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  they  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
accounts  that  we  have  from  time  to  time  need  sift- 
ing. A  lawyer  would  cross-question  your  witness, 
and  find  a  very  impoi-tant  missing  link  in  his  testi- 
mony, though  it  seems  clear  and  straightforward, 
and  evidently  given  in  good  faith.  But  he  does  not 
say  whether  he  ever  saw  that  queen  again,  or  knew 
that  she  was  then  and  there  impregnated.  The 
signs  of  copulation  are  very  conspicuous  and  un- 
mistakable, and  we  have  seen  them  scores  of  times; 
but  any  one  that  claims  to  have  seen  the  act  must 
give  proof  before  we  can  admit  his  claim.  While 
Langstroth  is  at  hand,  see  what  he  says,  p.  137,  of 
attemptingtopry  into  this  mystery.  Has  anybody, 
during  nearly  thirty  years,  coiiie  any  nearer  an  oc- 
ular demonstration?  Let  me  give  a  true  and 
exact  account  of  a  similar  "meeting"  that  I  wit- 
nessed last  year,  and  in  almost  the  same  woi-ds  of 
your  correspondent,  only  this  queen  was  in  a  cage 
Avhere  her  cell  had  been  put  for  safe  keeping,  and, 
lifting  the  cloth  where  I  wished  to  introduce  her, 
I  let  her  run  from  the  cage  on  top  of  the  frames 
where  many  bees  were  running  about,  being 
queenless.  This  queen  immediately  met  a  drone, 
and  they  "clinched"  as  if  they  tried  to  sting  each 
other,  and  soon  the  drone  fell  back,  and  the  queen 
was  dragging  the  drone,  and  soon  they  parted  and 
the  drone  was  dead,  and  the  queen  went  back  into 
the  hive,  and  the  bees  followed. 


I  know  not  what  designs  that  unfortunate  drone 
had,  whose  tragic  fate  he  witnessed,  but  mine  was 
evidently  not  dreaming  of  danger,  or  planning  any 
elopement,  but  just  walking  across  the  street  (as  I 
may  say),  when  this  queen  started  out  to  "  run  a 
muck,"  seized  and  stung  him  in  her  fui-y,  and, 
when  free  from  that  first  victim,  tried  to  sting  oth- 
ers right  and  left.  As  I  had  seen  such  ca,ntan- 
kcrous  queens  before,  I  understood  the  game  at 
once,  and  took  out  the  frame  to  follow  the  sequel. 
The  workers  thus  attacked  promptly  pinned  this 
termagant  by  head,  arms,  and  legs,  and  I  left  them 
to  settle  her  case.  She  came  out  of  that  scuffle 
with  one  long  leg  queerly  bent  back  and  ci'ippled, 
but  fortunately  her  wings  were  unharmed,  and  in  a 
few  days  she  took  her  flight  and  was  regularly  im- 
pregnated, and  I  don't  think  any  one  witnessed  that 
meeting,  though  I  interviewed  her  daily  afterward, 
until  she  became  the  mother  of  many  bees. 

I  had  another  young  queen  that  stung  a  worker 
and  dragged  her  about  a  while  in  my  observing- 
hive.  Now,  the  books  say  that  queens  sting  only 
other  queens;  but  thei-e  are  exceptional  cases,  and 
I  could  mention  a  few  more. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  a  reason  for  these  queer 
antics  of  the  princesses,  as  some  one  has  styled 
them.  In  each  instance  these  princesses  had  issued 
from  their  cells  on  original  frames  where  others 
were  hatching  near  them,  or  a  dozen  or  more  were 
in  cages  where  the  cells  had  been  placed  to  ensure 
their  safety.  They  became  uneasy,  and  an.xious  to 
get  at  each  other,  excited  by  the  note  of  defiance, 
and  furious  to  such  a  degi-ee  that  they  were  i-eady 
to  stab  right  and  left,  no  matter  whom  they  hit; 
and  they  did  not  feel  around  for  a  soft  place  as 
woi-kers  often  do,  but  plunged  in  the  poisoned  dag- 
ger on  the  instant  of  contact. 

It  seems  as  though  this  rancorous  temper  needs 
control,  and  the  bees  often  get  excited  in  their  turn, 
and  overdo  the  discipline,  so  that  the  queen  is  not 
interested  in  any  subsequent  proceedings  when 
they  have  got  through. 

Moral.— An  honest  witness  may  be  in  error  in  re- 
gard to  what  he  thought  he  saw,  and  he  and  others 
much  more  in  error  as  to  the  inferences  drawn. 

Casky,  Ky.,  Sept.  8, 1884.  D.  F.  Savage. 

Thanks  for  your  caution,  friend  S.;  but  if 
I  understand  you  and  Mr.  Liuigstroth,  you 
are  both  a  little  behind  the  times.  As  much 
as  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  reared  queens, 
and  kept  tliem  caged  until  the  proper  age, 
and  let  them  out  one  at  a  time,  and  had 
them  fertilized.  When  they  came  home 
from  their  wedding-trip  they  were  caged, 
and  used  as  laying  queens.  Kep(n-ts  of  these 
experiments  were  fully  given  at  tlie  time. 
If  I  am  correct,  they  had  never  been  lieads 
of  families  at  all.  But  in  a  short  time  back, 
reports  have  been  given  of  queens  being 
hatched  out  in  the  house,  and  kept  in  a  tum- 
bler until  they  were  old  enough  to  meet  the 
drone.  They  then  went  out,  and,  after  a 
lapse  of  the  projier  time,  returned  with  the 
propel-  marks  of  fei-tilization,  and  were  ready 
to  iutroducc  into  new  hives.  I  have  seen 
(pieens  from  after-swarms  go  out  upon  their 
wedding-trii)  within  an  lioui- after  hivingthe 
swarm.— Very  likely,  what  has  been  re- 
ported as  a  meeting  between  the  queen  and 
drone  has  been  only  like  your  case,  where 
the  queen  stung  a  drone  and  killed  him. 
I  have  seen  caged  queens  sting  worker-bees 
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and  kill  them,  but  never  before  heard  of  one 
stinging-  a  drone.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
queens  have  been  fertilized  near  the  entrance 
of  the  hive,  when  they  had  imperfect  wings. 
If  I  am  not  mistakMi,  Mr.  Langstroth.  in  a 
communication  to  one  of  the  journals  !-ome 
years  ago.  mentioned  such  a  case.  How- 
ever, the  caution  is  a  good  one,  and  it  will 
be  well  for  all  of  us  to  be  sure  we  are  right 
before  we  go  into  print.  We  liave  had  re- 
ports in  our  back  volumes,  quite  a  number  of 
times,  from  those  who  have  actually  been 
eye-witnesses  of  a  meeting  between  the 
queen  and  drone,  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
statements  are  clear,  and  worthy  of  credit. 


EEGOT  AND  HONEY-DEW. 

THE   APHIDES    NOT  AI,WAVS   THE   CAUSE. 

EAR  MR.  EDITOR:— This  "  manna  grass  "  (see 
Gr.EANiNGS,  Giirront  vol.,  pages  .'tis,  506,  and 
003)  has  interested  mo  very  much.  The  grass 
which  yoii  sent  me  came  in  part  from  P.  D. 
Culver,  Quincy,  Michigan,  and  part  Irom  a 
g-entleman  in  Ohio.  The  grass  looked  as  though  it 
had  been  dipped  in  syrup,  and  dried,  as  small  white 
crystals  could  be  seen.  By  touching-  the  tongue  to 
the  grass,  or  putting  it  in  the  mouth,  a  very  sweet, 
pleasant  taste  was  quickly  perceived. 
.  As  I  wi'ote  you  the  other  day,  I  could  sec  no  in- 
sects nor  any  sign  that  insects  had  been  on  the 
grass;  but  instead  I  found  many  ergot  grains.  As 
I  had  never  heard  that  ergot  caused  honey-dew,  I 
at  once  dismissed  the  ergot  question  as  unimpor- 
tant in  the  matter  of  the  nectar.  Dr.  G rouge,  our 
Professor  of  Veterinary,  being  interested  in  ergot, 
I  gave  the  ergotized  grass  to  him,  telling  him  of  the 
"  honey-dew."  He  soon  came  to  me  with  a  work  on 
veterinary  medicine,  where  ergot  was  described. 
It  was  stated  in  the  description,  that  at  an  early 
stage  ergot  secreted  drops  of  honej-dew  which  are 
very  attractive  to  sweet-loving  insects.  I  have 
since  examined  the  subject  at  length,  and  lind  that 
our  European  authors  always  speak  of  the  sweet 
secretion  from  this  fungus.  Thus  we  see  that  hon- 
ey-dew maj' arise  from  fungi  no  less  than  from  in- 
sects. 

Ergot  is  a  violet-black,  or  dark-jjurple  fungus; 
the  technical  name  is  cJaviccpti  purpufen,  which  at- 
tacks the  pistils  of  grasses,  hedges,  and  palms. 
Rye  is  a  favorite  victim  of  this  fungoid  parasite. 
The  seed  of  the  rye  or  grass,  when  attacked  by  er- 
got, is  dark,  almost  black,  slightly  curved,  and  se- 
cretes a  sweet,  slightly  yellowish  liquid,  which  is  the 
so-called  manna  or  honey-dew.  This  ergot  is  quite 
abundant  in  some  of  the  Western  States  in  certain 
years,  and,  I  i-egret  to  say,  has  made  an  unwelcome 
advent  into  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Ergot  as  a  medicine  is  very  powerful.  It  acts  on 
the  involuntary  muscles,  first  inducing  spasms,  and 
then,  as  Brown  Scquard  shows,  causing^  paralysis. 
This  is  often  gi\(  ii  lo  i)inm()te  uterine  contraction, 
and  also  in  niT\<Jus  disiases.  From  its  energetic 
action  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  very  safe  medicine. 

In  rye  it  is  sometimes  eaten  by  the  human  kind, 
and  induces  serious  poisoning.  The  first  symptom 
is  red  eyes,  followed  by  cold  limbs,  swollen  joints, 
and  gangrene  of  limbs  and  intestines,  which  termi- 
nates in  death  by  convulsions.  In  Europe,  such 
poisoning  has  oiftcn  caused  ei)idemics.  Many  of  the 
diseased  symptoms  may  arise  from  the  action  of  the 


ergot  to  convulse  the  muscles  of  the  vasomotor 
system,  and  shut  off  the  blood  supply. 

When  cattle  cat  ergotized  grass  or  rye  they  arc 
liable  to  poison,  as  shown  by  Bonjean  and  others, 
with  symptoms  almost  identical  with  thoi?e  of  man 
when  sutTering  from  the  same  poison. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  is  a  very  dark  side  to  this 
ergot  picture,  and  we  may  well  rejoice  if  there  is  a 
sweet  aspect  to  the  subject.  The  ergot  nectar 
seems  sweet  and  pleasant;  if  it  is  wholcs-eme  (?)  we 
may  still  rejoice  that  every  bitter  has  its  sweet.. 

HONEY    COLIC. 

Dr.  Tinker,  in  a  recent  article,  argues  that  honey 
distresses  only  the  dyspeptic,  and  that  any  such 
sufferer  should  repair  to  a  good  ])hysician  to  get  his 
disordered  stonuich  patched  up.  Of  course,  doctors 
rarely  make  mistakes,  and  Hi:  1.  very  rarely;  but 
on  the  subjects  of  dry  fseces  (?)  and  honey  colic  he 
needs  to  study  up.  My  father  was  a  wonderfull.\- 
strong  man;  could  eat  almost  any  thing  at  any  time 
with  perfect  impunity;  but  even  a  slight  taste  of 
honey  would  invariably  cause  intense  colic. 
Though  far  from  a  dyspeptic,  honey  was  a  virulent 
poison  to  him.  Boiled  or  granulated  honey  he 
could  eat  with  perfect  safety.  A.  J.  Cooic. 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

Many  thaid^s,  friend  Cook.  I  noticed  the 
ergot  on  the  heads  of  the  niiinna  grass  when 
it  was  sent  me;  and  although  1  diil  not  know 
what  it  was,  I  liad  a  sort  of  feeling  tliat  the 
dark  fungus  which  I  called  it  might  be  in 
some  way  responsible  for  the  conversion  of 
the  starcliy  matter  into  sugar.  Tlie  honey 
had  such  a  i)leasant  taste  that  I  should  luu-d- 
ly  think  it  would  ])rove  unwholesome.  So 
here,  tlien,  is  another  source  from  wiiich 
honey  may  r-ome.  It  does  sf  em  indeed  as  if 
the  lield  from  whicli  the  bees  may  occasion- 
ally obtain  stores  is  going  to  for  ever  widen 
out  under  the  eye  of  the  careful  student  of 
nature  and  nature's  wonderful  processes. 

^!      ■      —      

DOOLITTLES  REPORT  FOR  1884. 
A   niscornAGiNu    hepoht,    even    from    fimend 

DOOr.lTTLE. 

0N  page  :^71,  present  volume  of  Gleanixgs,  will 
be  found  a  report  of  my  winter  losses,  which, 
together  with  the  filling  of  orders  for  tees 
which  I  had  ])rcviously  contracted,  reduced 
the  80  colonies  I  had  in  the  fall  of  l.«8:5,  to  :o 
to  commence  the  season  of  1884  with.  As  14  of  these 
were  rather  weak  I  decided  to  use  them  in  forming 
nuclei  for  queen-rearing,  while  the  remaining  ;;(i 
were  to  be  used  for  stoinng  honey.  However,  as  I 
found  that  I  could  not  fill  all  orders  for  queens  with 
nuclei  made  from  the  14  weak  colonics,  I  was 
obliged  to  draw  quite  heavily  on  the  other  30,  both 
of  bees  and  brood,  to  form  what  nuclei  1  was 
obliged  to  have.  This,  of  course,  lessened  the  hon- 
ey-crop to  a  certain  extent;  yet,  as  what  little  they 
did  get  came  so  late  in  the  season,  I  imagine  that  100 
lbs.  would  be  as  much  as  I  could  count  lost  from  this 
source.  When  the  g-olden  willow  opened,  the  bees 
went  to  work  with  a  will;  but  the  returns  for  their 
labor  were  but  meager,  as  little  more  than  a  living 
was  obtained.  Hard-mai)le  failed  to  blossom,  so  no 
honey  nor  pollen  from  that  source  was  obtained, 
while  the  dandelion  gave  nothing  save  a  little  pol- 
len. As  my  hives  were  now  nearly  <lestitute  of 
honey,  I  lived  in  hoixs  that  the  apiile-bloom,  which 
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promised  much,  would  give  my  bees  a  generous 
supply;  but  when  a  cold  rain  set  in  as  the  blossoms 
began  to  open,  I  realized  that  there  was  nothing 
certain  in  the  honey-crop,  even  though  every  thing 
gave  promise  of  a  bountiful  yield.  All  through  the 
bloom,  the  weather  kept  cool  and  cloudy,  with  the 
exception  of  half  a  day,  so  that,  when  the  dearth  of 
honey  which  we  always  have  after  apple-bloom  ar- 
rived, there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  except  to 
feed,  which  I  did  for  nearly  four  weeks.  A  few 
strong  stocks  were  able  to  get  nearly  a  living;  but 
for  all  that,  two  barrels  of  sugar  vanished  out  of 
sight  before  a  living  from  the  flowers  was  obtained. 
On  June  12th  the  locust  opened,  and  the  bees  got 
but  1 ;  2  days  in  which  to  work  on  that,  for,  with  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th,  came  cold  and  rain,  which 
lasted  till  the  bloom  was  past.  All  through  the  sea- 
son the  weather  seemed  to  be  contrary;  tor  when- 
ever the  flowers  opened  upon  which  we  depend  for 
honey,  it  would  be  cold,  windy,  and  rainy;  while, 
when  there  were  no  honey  -  flowers  in  bloom,  it 
would  be  fine.  So  it  now  happened  that  we  had 
splendid  bee  weather  from  June  18th  to  July  6th  (as 
we  had  all  during  the  dearth  of  honey  between  ap- 
ple and  locust),  but  as  we  have  little  white  clover 
here  save  by  the  roadside  (our  section  of  country 
being  used  for  grain-rearing  quite  largely,  thus 
keeping  the  white  clover  out  by  constant  plowing), 
the  bees  got  scai-cely  a  living  from  the  clover. 

From  raspberry  and  sumac,  a  few  of  the  stronger 
colonies  secured  a  few  pounds  surplus,  but  not 
enough  so  they  worked  of  any  account  in  sections. 

From  July  6th  to  Aug.  10th  the  weather  was  cold, 
cloudy,  and  windy  (being  often  accompanied  with  a 
mist,  or  slight  sprinkle),  with  the  exception  of  now 
and  then  a  day  or  part  of  a  day  when  the  sun  would 
shine.  Basswood  ojjened  about  July  14th,  and  I 
kept  hoping  that  another  day  would  bring  better 
weather;  yet  for  a  whole  week  the  bees  could  do 
little  else  than  get  a  little  water.  At  this  time  there 
was  one  day  when  the  sun  shone  all  day,  and  I  nev- 
er saw  bees  work  faster  than  they  did  that  day;  but 
with  the  next  morning  came  the  same  cold,  cloudy 
weather  again,  which  held  on  four  days  more.  Dur- 
ing these  four  days  the  bee-yard  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  winter,  save  that  there  was  no  snow, 
and  I  began  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  year  1884 
was  to  be  the  poorest  honey  season  we  had  seen 
since  1869,  which  was  my  first  year  at  bee-keeping. 
After  the  four  days,  we  had  a  good  honey  day  again, 
when  the  next  was  bad.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
next,  the  bees  got  honey  quite  freeb',  which  was  the 
last  of  the  getting  of  honey  from  basswood;  for  bad 
weather  now  continued  till  the  bloom  was  all  gone. 

Later  on,  a  little  honey  was  secured  from  teasel, 
when  the  weather  would  allow  the  bees  to  fly;  but 
the  major  part  of  it  was  used  for  brood-reai-ing, 
which  was  kept  up  more  largely  than  I  ever  knew  it 
during  the  last  half  of  July  and  first  of  August.  All 
through  the  last  half  of  August  and  first  15  days  of 
September,  we  had  splendid  honey  weather;  but  as 
little  buckwheat  was  sown  about  hero  this  year,  and 
as  we  have  no  fall  flowers,  no  honey  was  obtained. 

I  shall  go  into  winter  with  about  75  colonies,  55  of 
which  are  full,  and  20  small  ones,  made  by  uniting 
nuclei.  The  full  colonies  mostly  have  nearly  honey 
enough  to  winter,  while  the  othei-s  must  be  fed  all 
their  winter  stores. 

The  result  of  the  season  is  as  follows:  439  lbs.  of 
comb  honey  at  15  cts.  per  lb.,  =  $65.85;  272  lbs.  ex- 
tracted honey  at  10  cts.,  =  $37.20,  which,  added  to 


queens  and  bees  sold  to  the  amount  of  $500,  makes 
$593.05.  From  this  I  have  to  deduct  $60.00  for  sugar 
fed,  which  leaves  $530  as  the  pay  for  my  season's  la- 
bor, or  $13.25  for  each  colony  in  the  spring,  which  is 
not  a  bad  showing  for  one  of  the  poorest  seasons 
ever  known.  However,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
queen  business  I  should  have  had  only  711  lbs.  of 
honey  (an  average  of  27?a  lbs.  to  the  colony),  from 
which  I  must  deduct  the  sugar  fed,  leaving  me  only 
about  $30.00  for  my  work.  Viewing  it  in  this  light, 
I  could  reasonably  say  that  bee-keeping  for  the  year 
1884  was  a  failure,  resulting  from  very  unfavorable 
weather.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1884. 

And  so,  friend  D.,  although  we  can  say  that 
you  get  honey  every  year,  yet  we  shall  have 
to  add  that  once  in  a  great  while  you  fail  to 
get  it  in  paying  quantities.  However,  $13.25 
per  colony  is  not  so  very  bad,  after  all.  I 
should  put  your  report  something  like  this, 
it  seems  to  me:  "  'i'he  above  result  was  made 
from  the  40  I  had  to  commence  with  in  the 
spring,  and  14  of  these  were  so  weak  that 
they  could  not  really  be  counted  as  colonies." 
At  any  rate, you  had  an  income  of  over  SoOO, 
besides  leisure  to  attend  to  considerable  oth- 
er business  which  probably  afforded  you 
more  or  less  income— strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits,  potatoes,  and  the  like  of  that. 


THE    OTHER    SIDE    OF    BEE-KEEPING. 

SO.ME  WORDS  OF  CAUTION  TO  THOSE  .3UST  EMBAHK- 
ING   IN   THE  BUSINESS. 

TRILLED  with  text-books.  Gleanings,  and  en- 
C'i  thusiasm,  beginners  are  prone  to  overdo.  They 
JS^  do  too  much  fooling  with  bees,  time,  and  mon- 
-^  ey.  They  must  transfer,  Italianize,  have  ev- 
ery trap,  and  try  every  trick;  have  everything, 
and  do  every  thing  that  anybody  and  everybody 
else  does.  That  is  the  tendency  of  many,  if  not  all. 
I  have  done  too  much  with  my  bees;  have  worried 
them  and  myself  too  much.  If  I  have  not  spent  too 
much  money  on  them,  it  is  because  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it  to  spend.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
half  the  improvements  I  have  wanted  to  try,  and  I 
now  thank  my  lucky  stars  J  have  not. 

While  on  this  matter  of  spending  money,  I  would 
emphasize  the  thought  that  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count ihe  comparative  prices  of  supplies  and  pro- 
duce. When  lumber  and  beeswax  were  lower,  and 
honey  was  higher,  it  was  possibly  profitable  to  in- 
vest in  every  modern  improvement.  But  at  the 
pi-esent  cost  of  the  two  first-named  articles,  and  the 
generally  low  price  of  honey,  I  am  certain  it  will 
pay  to  go  slow  and  step  carefully.  If  accounts  wei-e 
compared,  I  think  we  would  find  that  it  is  the  sup- 
ply-dealers and  middlemen,  not  the  honej--produc- 
ers  who  are  making  the  money.  The  enormous 
growth  of  the  supply  business  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  plenitude  and  cheapness  of  honey, 
attest  the  great  and  increasing  tendency  to  over-pro- 
duction. Springfield,  Ills.,  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
costliest  places  to  live  in,  in  the  West;  yet,  in  twelve 
months  out  of  the  last  eighteen,  her  mai-ket  has 
been  glutted  with  honey  in  the  most  approved  style 
at  15  cts.  per  lb.  Not  one  out  of  ten  of  her  mei-- 
chants  will  handle  it  for  less  than  2'j  cts.,  leaving 
12'/2  for  the  producer.  Now,  any  one  who  has  tried 
it  knows  that  one  must  get  immense  crops  at  low 
cost  to  make  any  thing  at  this  rate.    Hence  I  say 
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that  the  few  extra  dollars  spent  for  all  these  im- 
provements can  not  be  replaced  by  the  few  extra 
pounds  of  honey  produced.  I  am  humanitarian 
enoug-h  to  wish,  with  Mr.  Root,  that  honey  could  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest.  But  how, 
at  present  cost,  can  it  be  done,  if  done  at  all?  if 
honey  in  the  costliest  style  must  be  sold  at  half 
what  it  used  to  be  in  bulk,  in  which  form  it  is  scarce- 
ly salable,  the  price  of  supplies  must  decrease  in 
corresponding:  ratio,  instead  of  increasing  as  they 
have  done  in  the  last  few  years. 

To  novices,  then,  I  repeat:  Do  not  overdo;  go 
slow;  pick  your  way.  As  to  details,  even  beginners 
must  be  largely  left  to  judge  what  they  should  do, 
and  in  what  they  shall  invest.  But  from  the  stand- 
point of  present  experience,  I  think  I  can  give  some 
valuable  hints. 

SHALL  WE    TRANSFER? 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  transfer.  Our  oracles 
may  shake  their  heads  at  this.  But  I  repeat  with 
confidence.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Of  course,  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  put  now  swarms  into  bar- 
rels, cracker-boxes,  etc.,  nor  buy  lumber,  however 
cheap,  and  make  box  gums  if  you  can  help  it.  If 
you  have  a  surfeit  of  hives  and  combs  you  wish  to 
put  bees  into;  if  the  hive  is  rotten,  or  the  bees  not 
yielding  much  honey,  or  in  other  cases  we  might 
mention,  it  is  doubtless  best  to  transfer.  But  if  the 
hive  is  good;  if  the  bees  are  doing  well;  if  you  have 
to  buy  hives,  leave  it  alone  until  you  ai-e  convinced  it 
will  be  a  saving  to  transfer.  It  causes  some  waste, 
it  takes  time  and  money.  You  can  fix  a  rack  of 
section  boxes  in  the  cap  of  almost  any  hive;  the  few 
extra  pounds  of  honey  you  may  get  will  not  pay  for 
the  investment,  and,  mark  the  fact  that  bees  will 
winter  much  better  in  a  tall  hive  filled  with  old 
tough  combs  without  care,  than  in  any  other. 

CONCERNING    OLD-STYLE    HONEY-BOXES. 

Do  not  be  in  haste  to  throw  away  your  old  bulk 
honey-boxes.  You  may  want  them.  When  I  first 
started  in  apiculture  I  promptly  discarded  them.  I 
was  not  going  to  be  any  old-fogy  bee-keeper.  I 
wanted  none  of  their  old-fashioned  boxes.  I  was 
going  to  raise  honey  in  the  new,  improved  style,  I 
was.  I  tore  them  to  pieces,  or  kicked  them  aside. 
This  year  found  me  washing  and  mending  them  for 
use.  Many  persons  about  home  will  pay  as  much 
for  honey  in  that  shape  as  for  that  in  the  costliest 
form,  and  they  will  return  the  boxes  in  order  to 
deduct  the  tare.  I  find  lots  of  folks  who  do  not  like 
to  buy  lumber,  and  call  it  honey,  and  you  are  saved 
investing  that  much. 

ZINC    HONEY-BOARUS. 

I  do  not  think  it  best  for  beginners  to  invest  in  zinc 
honey-boards.  I  know  they  must  be  a  great  con- 
venience—I should  like  to  have  them;  but  when 
trouble  and  honey  are  cheap,  and  zinc  costlj,  I 
think  it  is  better  to  endure  the  bother  than  spend 
the  money.  The  one  queen  out  of  a  dozen  (mine 
have  not  averaged  that  often)  which  will  go  into  the 
surplus  boxes,  will  not  cause  trouble  enough«to 
warrant  the  expense  of  a  dozen  boai-ds.  Think  also 
of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  in  G lean- 
ings. 

the  use  op  fdn.  in  frames. 

The  use  of  wired  frames  of  fdn.  is  often  neither 
necessary  nor  advisable.  It  is  true,  they  give  us 
stout,  straight  combs,  and  prevent  the  nuisance  of 
drone  comb.  In  shipping,  extracting,  and  artificial 
swarming,  they  are  valuable;  but  otherwise  they 
^re  not  necessary,  and  beeswax  and  fdn.  are  high. 


I  use  the  L.  frame  with  triangular  top-bar.  I  take 
a  half -sheet  of  fdn.,  lap  it  about  '«  of  an  inch  over 
the  comb-guide,  and  with  a  few  "swipes"  of  my 
pocket-knife  blade  it  is  fastened  on  securely.  This 
secures  straight  combs,  gives  the  bees  that  much  to 
woi'k  on,  saves  the  expense  of  wire  and  wiring,  and 
the  fdn.  does  but  little  sagging.  I  have  used  it  this 
way  extensively  this  year;  In  only  one  case  did  it 
sag  at  all,  and  that  was  the  top  of  some  of  the  mid- 
dle frames.  I  moved  them  to  the  outside  of  the 
brood-nest,  where  brood  will  seldom  if  ever  be  rear- 
ed in  them.  Some  drone  comb  will,  of  course,  be 
built  in  the  lower  part  of  the  frame;  but  we  want  a 
little  of  it;  and  if  there  is  moi-e  than  we  want,  while 
honey  is  cheap  and  wax  dear,  we  can  cut  it  out  and 
render  it  into  wax  without  much  loss,  or  use  it  for 
natural  starters.  However,  to  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  and  those  having  a  thousand  frames  to 
wire  at  once,  it  may  be  economy  to  use  full  wired 
frames.  Geo.  F.  Bobbins,  39—64. 

Mechanicsburg,  Ills.,  Sept.  11, 1884. 

Friend  R..  your  remarks  are,  in  the  main, 
good  ;  but  where  one  has  bees  not  in  a 
movable  -  comb  hive,  I  think  I  would  advise 
transferring  at  once,  when  the  propei*  season 
of  the  year  comes.  To  work  intelligently, 
we  want  our  hives  so  that  all  the  combs  are 
interchangeable.  — If  your  customers  will 
pay  as  much  for  comb  honey  in  large  boxes, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  use  sucli;  but,  why  not 
cut  it  right  out  of  new  and  clean  brood- 
framesV  You  get  more  honey  in  this  way, 
and  a  frame  is  cheaper  than  a  box.— I,  too,  do 
not  believe  in  investing  much  money  in  zinc 
honey-boards;  but  as  others  think  different- 
ly, and  as  there  has  been  a  very  large  call 
for  the  article,  we  as  supply-dealers  have 
been  obliged  to  furnish  it. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  REVERSIBLE 
FRAME. 

some    valuable    suggestions   in   the   matter 

FROM  friend   DUTTON. 

JAM  no  enthusiast  in  the  matter  of  reversible 
frames,  for  it  is  only  under  certain  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  the  production  of 
comb  honey  that  I  can  see  any  benefit  result- 
ing from  their  use  at  all.  What  these  circum- 
stances are,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge  from 
the  following  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  styles  of  frames,  a  comparison  I  shall  en- 
deavor faithfully,  and  without  prejudice,  to  give. 

Four  points  of  excellence  are  claimed  (I  believe 
justly)  for  the  reversible  frame: 
1.    More  brood  can  be  obtained  in  less  compass. 
3.    The  bees  can  be  driven  to  work  in  the  upper 
sections. 

3.  Almost  the  last  drop  of  honey  of  the  season 
can  be  sent  above. 

4.  Solid  combs  are  secured. 

These  four  points  appear  to  be  weighty  considei-- 
ations  in  favor  of  the  reversible  frame,  certainly ; 
but  before  we  discard  our  old  frames,  or  resolve  to 
adopt  those  which  are  reversible,  if  just  beginning 
in  apiculture,  let  us  first  ascertain  how  far  these 
four  very  nice  features  can  be  discovered  in  our 
old  friends. 

Point  1.  After  the  fi-ame  has  been  reversed,  pro- 
viding the  cells  have  not  been  too  much  lengthened 
out,  and  you  possess  a  prolific  queen,  she  will,  in  all 
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probability,  fill  the  extra  space  with  brood;  but  if 
you  possess  tlie  ordinary  frame,  aud  practice  the 
plan  of  spreading-  the  brood,  and  with  a  good  queen, 
very  little  advantage  can  be  gained  by  reversing 
the  comb,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Point  'Z.  When  the  ordinary  Laugstroth  frame  is 
employed,  bees,  as  a  rule,  especially  when  possess- 
ed of  a  dash  of  German  blood,  will  occupy  the  top 
sections,  as  a  rule,  immediately,  other  conditions 
being:  favorable;  but  if  the  deep  frame  is  used,  and 
side-storing  practiced  in  connection  with  top,  a  la 
Doolittle,  the  bees  can  be  made  to  work  in,  the  up- 
per sections  at  the  pleasure  of  the  apiarist. 

Point  3.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  have  all  the 
honey  in  the  brood-chaujber  removed  into  the  su- 
pers, this  can  be  accomplished.  1.  Providing  the 
honey  is  all  stored  along  the  to!)-bar;  '.i,  Providing 
the  frame  is  tilled  solid  with  brood  from  end  to  end 
below  the  honey-line;  if  those  conditions  are  pres- 
ent, then,  by  simply  reversing  the  frames,  the  hon- 
ey is  carried  upstairs  at  once;  but  if  they  are  want- 
ing in  any  degree,  then  just  so  far  does  the  reversi- 
ble frame  ceaso  to  possess  any  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  in  respect  to  point  No.  3. 

Point*^.  Wiring  the  usual  style  of  frame,  and 
placing  the  fdn.  almost  in  contact  with  the  bottom- 
bar  on  the  wires,  leaving  !8-ineh  space  at  the  sides, 
and  J.i  inch  above  the  sheet,  will  give  combs  as  solid 
as  can  be  produced  by  any  reversible  frame  in  ex- 
istence. 

■Having  now  eomiiared  the  two  styles  of  frame,  if 
I  were  asked  which  one  I  should  adopt  in  view  of 
what  I  have  written,  my  answer  would  be,  the  re- 
versible, if  I  employed  the  Langstroth  frame  and 
took  my  surplus  from  the  top  exclusively;  but  the 
ordinary,  if  I  used  a  deep  frame,  and  practiced  side- 
storing  in  connection  with  top. 

Still  further,  I  believe  that  I  have  made  an  im- 
provement, even  on  the  frame  described  in  my  ar- 
ticle in  Gleanings;  but  whether  you,  Mr.  Root, 
may  consider  it  so  or  not,  it  pleases  me  better,  and 
comes  still  nearer  my  ideal  of  what  a  practical  re- 
versible frame  should  be;  and,  besides,  doing  away 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  objections  you 
raised  to  the  frame  as  described  in  Gleanings, 
there  is  a  saving  of  4  wire  nails  to  each  frame, 
which  is  a  consideration.  It  would  make  this  too 
long  an  article  to  enter  into  its  description  here; 
but  if  any  should  be  desirous  to  learn  more  about 
it  they  Avill  find  it  described  in  detail  in  the  A.B.J. 
for  July  30.  A.  H.  Button. 

Brussels,  Ont.,  Aug.  6,  1884. 

Tlie  device  referred  to  in  the  closing  sen- 
tence, friend  D.,  is  essentially  tlie  same  as 
the  one  mentioned  on  page  152  of  Glean- 
ings for  the  present  year.  I  will  explain  to 
onr  readers  that  it  is  simply  placing  snp- 
porting-arms  to  the  frame  midway  Itrtwcen 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  end-bar,  and,  of 
conrse,  placing  tlic  rabbet  on  tlie  ends  of 
the  hives  midway  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom. The  olijcction  is,  tliat  frames  so  sup- 
ported are  much  less  steady  tlian  one  luiug 
by  top-bar;  and  unless  some  kind  of  si)acers 
are  used  for  the  top-l)ars  of  the  frame,  tliey 
are  very  easily  knocked  out  of  place.  The 
8ui)iK)rting-arms  must  also  be  ])ut  in  very 
accurately  indeed,  or  the  frame  will  be  lean- 
ing either  one  side  or  the  otlier.  1  do  not 
tluid<  it  will  obtain  favor.  Your  remarks  on 
the  subject  are  excellent, 


HONEY  FROM  CORN. 

HOW   TO  TELL   WHEN   SECTION.S   ARE  FULL,  ETC. 

fW()|weeks  ago  I  wrote  you,  stating  bees  were 
out  of  employment  for  the  present;  but  in  a 
few  days  they  were  at  work  gathering  as 
hard  as  ever;  and  as  I  have  watched  them 
very  closely  this  summer,  so  as  to  learn  all 
their  little  tricks,  I  soon  found  them  in  a  field  of 
corn,  so  I  concluded  they  were  gathering.  Well, 
Prof.  Cook  doesn't  call  it  honey;  but  as  regards  mjy 
bees,  it  was  as  much  honey  as  they  gather  on  box- 
elder  when  it  blooms.  It  was  a  rank  piece  of  early 
corn  they  were  on,  and  they  worked  in  the  same 
style  as  on  box-elder  bloom.  I  got  my  glass  that 
makes  a  bee  as  large  as  a  rat  (or  less),  and  could  not 
find  any  trace  of  the  corn-louse.  The  field  was  in 
pasture  for  six  years  before,  which  would  make  it 
free  from  corn  lice;  and  as  the  bees  worked  on  this 
field  for  four  days  before  the  other  corn  tasseled 
out  I  had  a  good  chance  to  watch  them,  which  I  did 
for  nearly  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  could  find  no  trace 
of  any  other  vermin.  I  may  be,  for  all  that,  mistak- 
en, but  it  would  be  hard  to  convince  me  of  it. 

WAX  SCALES  SECRETED  ONLY  RY  YOUNG  BEES. 

Another  thing  I  notice:  It  is  only  young  bees 
that  make  wax;  or,  in  other  words,  a  bee  produces 
only  one  crop  of  wax;  and  if  comb-building  were 
needed  ever  so  badly,  the  old  bees  could  not  pro- 
duce any  wa.v  scales. 

HOW   TO  TELL  WHEN   SECTIONS   ARE   FULL. 

Another  thing  I  find  fault  with  is  the  way  you  rig 
hives  for  surplus  comb  honey.  You  may  say  I  need 
not  buy  what  I  don't  like,  but  I  can't  get  them  as  I 
like  them,  so  I  have  to  use  what  is  on  the  market, 
or  make  my  own,  which  is  not  convenient.  The 
fault  1  find  with  wide  frames  is,  you  can't  tell  when 
they  are  full  without  pulling  one  out,  which  dis- 
tui-bs  the  bees.  With  the  Heddou  cases  it  is  no  bet- 
ter. I  got  10  of  them,  or,  rather,  10  hives  with  30 
cases,  and  this  is  the  last  year  I  shall  use  them,  un- 
less some  one  can  tell  me  how  to  find  out  how  much 
honey  there  is  in  the  case  without  taking  it  off. 

SMOKERS    AND    CYPRIANS. 

I  have  only  a  Clai-k  smoker,  and  I  keep  some  of 
those  cross  Cyprians,  and  Doolittle  says  you  need  a 
Bingham.  Now,  I  can't  get  any  more  smoke  out  of 
a  Bingham  than  out  of  yours,  and  the  price  I  don't 
like;  still,  some  men  think  a  cheap  article  "no 
good;"  and  about  those  Cyprian  bees,  they  are  no 
worse  than  Italians,  and  not  half  as  bad  as  some 
that  came  from  the  Banner  Apiary.  The  trouble 
with  Cyprian  and  Holy-Land  bees  is,  they  are  not 
used  to  being  handled;  but  if  they  get  no  quick  jar 
there  is  no  trouble.  W.  Connelly. 

Ogden,  Iowa,  Aug.  4, 1884. 

Friend  C,  will  you  please  tell  us  whether 
the  l)ees  got  the  honey  from  the  corn-tassels, 
or  tVoin  the  base  of  the  leaves?  I  think  it  is 
pretty  well  proven  that  bees  do  sometimes 
gfit  honey  from  corn.—  If  1  am  correct,  old 
bees  can ,  when  obliged  to,  secrete  wax  scales. 
When  there  are  bees  of  different  ages  in  the 
liive.  tiiose  of  a  certain  age  usually  take  up 
this  duly.— There  are  several  ways  in  which 
you  cantell  when  the  sections  are  Idled.  Tiie 
simplest  is  by  slipping  your  linger  along  the 
top-bar  of  the  wide-frame,  or,  better  still, 
the  top-bar  of  the  sections.  When  yon  get 
accustomed  to  it,  the  sound  of  the  finger 
sliding  over  it  will  tell  which  sections  are 
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filled.  Some  bee-keepers  prefer  to  ta))  light- 
ly with  the  finger.  Try  tajipiiig  a  tilled  sec- 
tion, and  one  unfilled.  The  empty  one  gives 
back  a  sound  like  the  sounding-board  of  a 
violin,  though,  of  course,  v('r>  faint  in  com- 
parison. The  filled  sections  give  back  almost 
no  sound.  It  is  not  a  great  task  to  take  out 
the  wedge,  and  pry  every  one  of  the  frames 
so  that  you  may  see  between  them.  When 
you  close  them  up  again,  of  course  you  want 
to  smoke  the  bees  out  of  the  way. 


SOME   KIND   WORDS    FROM  THE  BEE- 
FRIENDS   IN   CANADA. 

NOTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  ONTARIO  BEF.- 
KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

fNOWING  your  kind  interest  in  our  Canadian 
prosperity,  I  haste  to  pass  you  a  few  jottings 
of  our  convention  just  terminated,  tieinjar 
held  in  the  same  place  (council  chamber. 
City  Hall)  where  the  N.  A.  A.  held  its  meet- 
ing a  year  ago  (always  Isindly  placed  at  our  service 
by  mayor  and  city  Fathers  tree).  Although  our 
gathering  was  not  quite  so  large,  we  felt  it  was  all 
the  larger  for  the  good  influence  of  that  extra  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  meeting,  as  the  many  recollec- 
tions thereof  now  brought  up  on  this  occasion 
witnesseth. 

Our  membership  is  now  over  double  that  of  a  year 
ago.  We  had  three  evening  sessions,  and  two  in- 
formal forenoon  meetings  in  Industrial-exhibition 
directors'  hall  on  the  grounds  (also  cheerfully  lent 
us  for  the  purpose).  Questions  covering  much  of 
the  ground  so  often  gone  over  were  discussed  with 
more  than  common  interest.  Mr.  Jones  and  other 
(now  leading)  bee-men,  too,  seemed  so  to  feel  the 
importance  of  these  discussions  and  intex'ests  as  to 
leave  other  pressing  calls  on  their  time  to  wait  and 
bee  present  every  time.  Kindly  newspaper  report- 
ers, too,  seemed  really  to  enjoy  the  curious  and 
astonishing  revelations  of  the  inner  bee-hive  opera- 
tions, and  as  if  pretty  well  inoculated  with  regular 
"bee  fever."  You  will  no  doubt  have  lengthy  re- 
ports in  your  Canadian  exchanges,  so  I  must  not 
trespass  on  your  space.  In  fact,  one  more  main  idea, 
however,  intended  to  be  expressed  in  this  communi- 
cation must  be  allowed  to  suffice  for  the  present; 
just  one  element  appeared  wanting.  Need  I  tell 
you  the  want?  Well,  it  was  manifested  by  prompt- 
ing such  inquiries  as,  "Will  none  of  our  over-the- 
line  cousins,  'Root'  or /irojir/*  be  with  us?"  "What 
were  our  good  officials  about,  that  they  didn't  see 
to  sending  pressing  invitations,  and  securing  the 
presence  of  some  such  as  any  of  those  who  last  year 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  pleasiu-e  and  i)r()fit 
of  that  season  of  "  happy  memories  "V 

I  now  conclude  with  this  broad  hint,  that  some, 
yea,  many,  over  there  may  calculate  on  a  year 
hence,  taking  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  O.  B.  K.  A. 
Jacob  Spencer,  Sec. 
Thank  you,  friend  S.  I  have  often  thought 
of  you  this  fall,  and  I  also  must  confess  to 
(piite  a  longing  to  go  once  more  to  Toront(j 
and  see  the  faces  1  met  there.  But.  how 
about  yoiu-  honey-crop  this  year  V  I  scanned 
the  above  article  all  through.  Are  you  still 
booming  as  you  were  a  year  ago,  or  are  you, 
too,  in  the  same  boat  with  friend  Doohttle 


and  some  others? 


PYRETHRUM. 

The  Way  it  Operates  in  Destroying  Trouble- 
some Insects. 

PROF.    COEK     ALSO     TELLS     US     WHAT     BUHACH    IS. 


EAR  MR.  ROOT: 
,f|  c||     Muth- 


In  response  to  your  and  Mr. 
inquiries  in  last  Glean- 
ings, p.  624,  I  i-eply  that  pyrethrum  is  a  gen- 
eric term  referring  to  the  powdered  flowers 
of  any  one  of  three  distinct  plants— Pyre- 
tliruin  rtisciun,  P.  Carneum,  and  P.  CinerarkefoUum. 
The  powder  from  the  two  first-mentioned  plants  is 
known  from  the  locality  where  the  plants  grow,  as 
Persian  insect-powder,  and  for  a  like  reason  the 
latter  is  called  Dalmatian  insect-powder.  Buhach 
is  the  Dalmatian  insect-powder  that  is  grown  and 
manufactured  in  California.  G.  N.  Milco,  of  Stoc- 
ton,  Cal.,  who,  1  believe,  is  a  Dalmatian,  has  given 
the  name  of  his  product— buhach— to  protect  him 
against  the  adulteration,  which  is  quite  sure  to  over- 
take so  valuable  an  ai-ticle.  This  powder  owes  its 
valuable  projierties  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile 
substance  which,  unless  the  powder  is  kept  close, 
will  escape,  when  the  article  is  valueless.  Buhach, 
which  I  have  had  a  year,  and  have  kept  in  a  close 
tin  vessel,  is  not  so  effective  as  last  year,  nor  so  ef- 
fective as  fresh  powder  obtained  this  year;  yet  it 
kills  most  insects  to  which  it  is  aplied. 

Another  peculiar  property  of  fresh  pyrethrum  is, 
that  it  may  be  mixed  with  several  parts  of  flour, 
and  still  be  potent  to  destroy.  This  makes  adultera- 
tion easy,  and  likely  had  its  influence  in  causing 
Mr.  Milco  to  adopt  a  peculiar  name  for  his  product. 

Buhach—  indeed,  all  pyrethrum— kills  by  contact, 
and  not  by  being  eaten.  Again,  it  is  entirely  non- 
poisonous  to- vertebrates.  A  friend  told  me  that  he 
ate  a  tablespoonful,  with  no  harm,  even  to  his  di- 
gestion. 

I  have  found  the  powder  very  effective  to  kill 
many  insects,  when  dusted  on  to  them  by  use  of  a 
dust-bellows,  or  sprayed  on  to  them  when  mixed 
with  water— one  tablespoonful  to  two  gallons  of 
the  liquid— by  use  of  a  Whitman  pump,  or  when  the 
alcoholic  extract  is  applied  as  a  spray.  We  kill  our 
house-flies  by  dusting  on  the  powder.  We  do  this 
as  we  retire  at  night,  and  can  sweep  up  the  dead  or 
paralyzed  flies  the  next  morning.  I  prefer  to  kill 
cabbage-worms,  slugs,  etc.,  by  spraying  with  the 
liquid  mixture. 

I  have  not  seen  the  article  you  mention,  so  can  not 
say  as  to  the  correctness  of  its  representations,  but 
I  do  consider  pyrethrum  a  very  valuable  insecticide, 
especially  the  buhach,  which  is  more  apt  to  be  pure 
and  fresh. 

While  many  of  our  worst  insect  pests  are  quickly 
killed  by  use  of  this  powder,  I  have  found  that 
sonic  bugs  and  a  few  beetles  are  proof  against  it.  In 
all  our  use  of  this  substance,  when  dusted  into  close 
rooms  like  living-rooms  or  chicken-houses,  the  dust 
comes  in  contact  with  flies,  lice,  etc.,  and  quickly 
kills.  We  must  put  it  immediately  on  the  insects, 
as  its  virtue  is  soon  gone.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Thaidv  you,  friend  Cook.  This  is  indeed 
soinetliing  wonderful,  that  so  small  a  quan' 
tity  of  these  insect  powders  can  do  so  much. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  wlieii  you  address- 
ed our  agricrUtural  institute  here,  you  told 
us  just  a  puff  of  the  powder  would  kill  all 
the  flies  in  a  rooni. 
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FEKTILIZATION  OF  QUEEN-CELLS. 

18    IT     FERTILIZATION,     OR    ONLY    HIGH     FEEDING 

AND  PREMATDRE   DEVELOPMENT  FROM   THE 

HIGH  FEEDING? 


N  ]«72  or  '3,  during-  the  months  of  July  and  Aug- 
ust, 1  doctored,  hlg\  fed,  or  fertilized,  some  fif- 
ty or  more  queen-cells.  The  queens  from  the 
cells  that  hatched  were  extra  large,  well  devel- 
oped, and  very  strong  and  plump.  I  was  ex- 
perimenting to  prove  or  disprove  the  theory  that  the 
sex  of  queens'  eggs  was  the  result  of  the  different 
food  furnished  by  the  bees.  At  that  time,  and  up 
to  the  present,  I  have  always  given  to  the  nuclei- 
raising  queens  a  frame  of  eggs  and  unsealed  larva? 
when  the  queen  hatched,  to  keep  the  bees  at  home 
when  the  queen  went  out  on  her  bridal  tour.  I  did 
notice  that  there  seemed  to  be  eggs  and  lar\^e  in  the 
frame  after  I  put  it  in.  and  supposed  I  had  discover- 
ed a  means  of  getting  large,  well-developed  queens 
that  laid  some  five  or  six  days  before  the  usual 
time.  I  did  not  then,  nor  do  I  now,  think  that  they 
were  fertilized,  although  it  may  in  the  end  prove  to 
be  so ;  for,  watch  them  as  close  as  I  could  or  can 
now,  I  have  never  seen  the  usual  signs  seen  on 
young  queens  about  the  fifth  day. 

At  the  time  of  the  experiments  I  fertilized,  or  high 
fed,  by  feeding  the  queen-larva  an  extra  dose  of  the 
food  taken  from  another  queen-cell,  also  in  some 
the  food  pFepared  by  the  bees  for  the  drone,  and  to 
some  I  fed  both  kinds  of  food;  and  in  some,  besides 
the  food  I  put  a  drone-larva  in  the  queen-cell,  and 
with  a  eamel-hair  brush  punched  said  larva,  and  so 
got  his  juice,  or  moisture,  on  the  queen-lai-va,  and 
mixed  with  her  food  some  of  the  drone-larva.  The 
bees  scaled  up  with  the  queen-larva  when  they 
sealed  the  cell.  The  conclusion  I  came  to  then  from 
my  experiments  was,  that  extra-large,  strong,  well- 
developed  queens  hatched  that  laid  younger  than 
the  usual  time,  as  a  result  of  the  high  feeding;  and 
that  a  premature  development,  sexual  and  physi- 
cal, was  secured;  but  I  could  then  see  nothing  more 
practical,  and  so  discontinued  my  experiments. 

To-day  I  have  three  queens  that  commenced  to 
lay  inside  of  24  hours,  two  in  four  days.  I  will  give 
more  particulars  in  my  next.  I  have  now  10  queens 
from  doctored  cells;  one  has  Imperfect  wings,  but 
is  otherwise  well  developed,  strong,  large,  and  looks 
as  if  she  were  a  laying  queen.  If  she  lays,  I  shall 
be  almost  converted  to  the  theory  that  they  were 
fertilized.  One  thing  I  am  certain  of:  Open  a  cell 
at  the  base.  Insert  a  drono-larva  about  half  the  size 
of  the  queen-larva,  then  on  the  fourth  day  open  it 
again,  and  the  queen-larva  has  proved  to  be  a  can- 
nibal, for  the  drone-larva  is  gone. 

In  making  the  experimentof  the  drone-larva  with 
a  queen-larva,  don't  put  a  drone-larva  the  size  of  or 
larger  than  the  queen,  as,  instead,  you  will  have  a 
large,  fine,  well-develojx'd  drone  for  your  pains,  in- 
stead of  a  queen.  J.  M.  Price. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Sept.  8, 188-1. 
Friend  P.,  your  eommmiicatiou  seems  to 
be  51  sort  of  luissin^-  link  in  lliis  new  revela- 
tion. Our  friends  will  renieniljer  that  I  have 
for  years  insisted  that  it  seemed  quite  prob- 
able queens  tluit  have  never  been  ferti- 
Iteexl  sometimes  lay  eg^s  producing  workers, 
and  you  will  tind  something  of  the  kind  sug- 
g«sted  in  the  article  on  drones  in  tlie  A  B  C 
book.  Now,  friend  Price  tells  us  how  this 
comes  about.  Where  a  quei^n  is  from  the  egg, 


given  an  unusual  amount  of  very  strong 
nourishing  food,  she  may  lay  worker  -  eggs 
without  fertilizing;  and' drone -larvae,  giv- 
en at  the  proper  age,  seem  to  be  unusual- 
ly potent  in  helping  along  this  rapid  develop- 
ment. In  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
yl.  ii. /.,  several  articles  were  written  by  a 
friend  who  advocated  something  similar  to 
this.  I  have  now  forgotten  his  name ;  but 
as  J.  M.  Price,  who  writes  the  above,  was  a 
correspondent  at  that  time,  he  will  perhaps 
remember  tlie  circumstance.  Learned  men 
and  scientists  may  perhaps  call  all  this  imag- 
ination ;  but,  truth  is  mighty,  and  will  assert 
itself. 


THE   ART  OF   SAW-FILING. 

some  VALUABLH   hints   on   THE   CARE   OF  SAWS. 

T    HAVE  just  been  reading  in  your  ABC  book 

Iff,  J'our  Instructions  about  filing  circular  saws, 
W  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  criticise  a  little. 
''*'  What  you  say  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  , 
stops  too  soon,  as  you  have  left  out  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  dressing  any  saw,  either 
hand  or  circular;  and  that  is,  the  "jointing." 
Something  over  25  years  ago  I  was  set  to  work  with 
a  mechanic  of  a  much  larger  experience  than  I  then 
had,  at  putting  together  some  fine  joiner  work,  and 
he  asked  me  if  1  was  a  good  hand  at  filing  my  saws. 
I  answered,  "No."  So  he  volunteered  to  dress  my 
saw  for  mo.  Well,  I  made  out  to  get  along  with  it 
one  forenoon,  but  it  was  impossible  to  saw  off  a  8- 
inch  casing  with  it,  and  follow  a  straight  line,  so  I 
hurried  back  from  dinner  and  "jointed  "  and  filed 
it  again.  He  had  left  the  teeth  all  shorter  on  one 
side  than  those  on  the  other;  and  from  that  day  to 
this  I  have  never  seen  the  man  who  could  beat  me 
dressing  a  hand-saw,  for  I  at  that  time  disooverd  an 
item  in  saw-filing  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen 
used  by  a  saw-filer. 

I  have  several  times  written  articles  to  mechan- 
ical papers  on  "the  art  of  saw-filing,"  which  have 
been  published.  But,  hold  on;  I  have  jumped  the 
track.  I  will  switch  back  again,  as  I  started  to  talk 
on  circular  saws. 

When  I  got  the  Barnes  foot-power  saw  of  you  a 
few  years  ago  I  thought  I  could  dress  a  circular  as 
well  as  a  hand  saw;  but  the  6-inch  rip-saw  soon  got 
so  that  it  would  not  cut  smooth;  and  all  I  could  do, 
I  could  not  remedy  it.  I  filed  it  over  several  times 
one  day,  and  the  more  I  filed  it  the  more  it  wouldn't 
go  smooth,  so  I  did  it  up  and  mailed  it  back  to  the 
Barnes  Bros.,  with  a  complaint  that  it  was  too  light 
and  thin;  that  it  would  spring  too  easy;  but  with  it 
I  sent  stamps  for  its  return,  with  the  proposition 
that,  if  they  could  make  it  cut  smooth,  I  would  be 
satisfied.  Well,  in  due  time  it  came  back  and  cut 
"  smooth  as  a  ribbon."  They  did  not  tell  me  what 
was  the  matter,  but  I  soon  found  out.  It  was  out 
of  round,  and  wanted  "jointing." 

Now,  wherein  you  have  failed  in  your  A  B  C,  is  to 
tell  how  this  should  be  done.    Here  is  my  way: 

I  put  the  saw  on  the  mandrel,  then  raise  the  table 
a  little  above  the  saw,  then  set  it  in  motion  at  full 
speed,  and  take  a  file  (or  a  whetstone  will  do,  but 
the  best  thing  is  the  flat  side  of  an  emery  wheel) 
and  lay  it  flat  on  the  table  over  the  edge  of  the  saw, 
then  with  the  set-screw  (I  have  all  of  my  tables  to 
adjust  with  set-screws)  very  carefully  lower  the 
ttiblo  until  the  sftw-tcetji  towgli  tUQ  emery,  and  are 
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out  off  enough  to  make  it  true  and  round.  This 
will  also  joint  it  square  with  the  side.  Whenever  a 
saw  makes  a  few  side  jerks,  and  leaves  a  roug-h  cut 
about  the  time  it  has  cut  halt  its  width  in,  or  when 
the  end  of  the  piece  gets  over  the  mandrel,  you 
may  at  once  know  it  is  out  of  round. 

A.  A. Fradenburg. 

Port  Washington,  O.,  Feb.  11,  1884. 

Many  thanks,  friend  F.  Until  I  liad  read 
your  article  I  felt  sure  I  had  given  direc- 
tions for  truing  up  saws,  in  the  AB  C  book ; 
but  come  to  turn  to  it  I  find  I  gave  instruc- 
tions only  for  facing  off  the  sides  of  the 
teeth.  In  our  next  edition  I  will  make  the 
required  amendment.  Thanks  to  you  for 
noticing  the  omission. 


LIST   OF   PREMIUMS   A^^ARDED    AT 
THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

ALSO   SOMETHING     IN     REGARD     TO     THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT  OP  APICULTURE     IN   THE  STATE. 

fKIEND  ROOT:— The  advancement  of  apicul- 
ture can  well  be  noticed  by  attending  the 
Ohio  State  Fair.  Two  or  three  years  ago  there 
were  but  one  or  two  exhibitors,  with  from  six 
to  ten  entries;  this  year  there  were  83  entries 
and  ten  exhibitors.  This,  I  think,  is  probably  about 
the  average  throughout  the  State  in  this  industry, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  making  more  rapid  progress 
than  any  other,  and  is  destined,  in  the  near  future, 
to  become  one  of  the  leading  products  of  this  State. 

The  premiums,  as  they  were  awarded  at  the  Ohio 
State  Fair  in  Apiarian  Hall,  are  as  follows: 

Crate  or  case  of  comb  honey- 
Mr.  Newlove first 

Mr.  Riegel second 

Display  of  comb  honey  in  marketable  shape- 
Mr.  Riegel first 

Mr.  Besse second 

One  dozen  perfectly  filled  one-pound  sections- 
Mr.  Riegel first 

Mr.  Besse second 

Display  of  extracted  honey  in  marketable  shape- 
Mr.  Goodrich first 

Mr.  Kiegel second 

General  display  of  comb  and  extracted  honey- 
Mr.  Riegel first 

Mr.  Goodrich second 

Manipulation  of  full  hives  of  bees,  with  instruc- 
tions to  beginners— 
Dr.  Besse first 

Nucleus   of   Italian   bees,    including    their   own 
queen,  purity  of  race,  size,  and  color- 
Mr.  Newlove first 

Mr.  Benedict second 

Display  of  queen-bees— 

Mr.  Riegel first 

Mr.  Besse second 

Sample  of  beeswax,  not  less  that  three  pounds- 
Mr.  Goodrich first 

Essay  on  the  production  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey— 
S.  D.  Riegel first 

Sample  of  foundation  for  brood-chamber— 
Mr.  Drum fii-st 

Sample  of  foundation  for  suriilus— 
J.  L.  Mack first 

Fou  ndation-mill— 
Dr.  Besse first 


Foundation-press— 
Mr.  Newlove first 

Beeswax-o.xtractor— 
Mr.  Newlove fli-gt 

Bee-smoker— 
Smith  cSt  Smith first 

Uncapping-knife— 
Dr.  Besse first 

Bee-veil — 
J.  L.  Mack first 

Bee-feeder— 
Dr.  Besse first 

Honey-extractor— 

Mr.  Newlove fli\st 

J.  L.  Mack second 

Shipping  case,  or  crate,  for  comb  honey- 
Mr.  Drum first 

Mr.  Newlove second 

General-purpose  bee-hive- 

Mr.  Newlove first 

Mr.  Kingsbury second 

Arrangement  for  absorbing  moisture  and   retain- 
ing heat  at  top  of  hive- 
Mr-  Kingsbury first 

Mr.  Drum second 

C.  M.  Kingsbury. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  Sept.  10,  1884. 


Bee  EN^0M€)ii06Y, 

Or    Enemies  of    Bees  Among    the    Insect   Tribe. 


J  SEND  by  to-day's  mail  a  specim 
wasp,  which  seems  to  have  a  grc 
honey-bees.    I  think  it  is  the  wai 


YELLOW-JACKETS   E.4.TING  BEES. 

specimen  of  yellow 
great  relish  for 
asp  spoken  of 
by  Prof.  Cook  in  his  book  (page  330),  Manual  of 
the  Apiary,  under  the  name  of  social  paper- 
makers.  As  the  bees  come  home  laden  with  honey, 
the  wasps  seize  them;  the  bee  struggles,  but  is  soon 
overcome,  and  carried  away  by  the  wasp.  After  a 
weak  colony  was  completely  discoui-aged,  the  wasps 
entered  the  hive  and  ate  the  honey.  Perhaps  Prof. 
Cook  will  not  object  to  telling  us  something  of  the 
habits  of  our  voracious  visitors.  U.  H.  Walker. 
Fort  Douglas,  U.  T.,  Sept.  9, 1884. 

Prof.  Cook  replies  as  follows: 

The  wasps  sent  by  U.  H.  Walker  are  our  common- 
est yellow-jackets,  Veapa  vulgaris.  They  are  yellow, 
with  black  rings  and  dots  on  abdomen;  a  black 
thorax,  ringed  with  yellow,  and  black  eyes  on  top 
of  head.  They  make  large  round  paper  nests,  and 
become  very  numerous  toward  fall  in  each  colony. 
They  catch  and  eat  insects,  and  are  very  fond  of 
honey.  There  is  a  large  nest  of  these  under  a  sod 
in  our  apiary.  While  I  have  often  seen  them  dip- 
ping honey  from  the  frames,  my  fingers,  etc.,  I 
have  never  seen  one  catch  a  bee;  but  from  their 
habits  I  can  readily  believe  they  may  do  so.  I  have 
another  very  large  colony  of  these  yellow-jackets 
in  my  buggy-shed.  Many  have  great  fear  of  yellow- 
jackets;  but  if  we  are  gentle  with  them  they  are 
entirely  harmless.  Like  bees  they  do  not  usually 
attack  first.  '  A.  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Yellow-jackets  liave  been  more  i)lentiful 
during  tlic  i)ast  season  than  for  many  years 
past.  1  have  oil  en  seen  them  around  the 
hives  as  Prof.  Cook  mentions,  but  never 
knew  before  that  they  ever  attacked  bees. 
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Bee  Ben^^NY, 

OR,    HONEY -PLANTS   TO    BE     NAMED. 


fIND  inclosed  a  specimen  of  a  wild  flower  that 
grows  in  the  woods  around  hero.  It  g-rows  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  woods,  and  yields 
large  quantities  of  honey.  1  don't  know  the 
name  of  it,  and  don't  know  anybody  who 
does,  so  give  us  the  common  name  of  it,  if  it  has 
one.  John  Dai.las. 

Sharpsville,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1884. 
The  above  specimen  of  plant  is  tall  white  -  lettuce 
{Nahalus  aJtissimus,  var.  ovntiis.  Woods),  of  the  Com- 
posite, or  Aster  family,  the  members  of  which  may, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  classed  as  "pollen-plants" 
rather  than  "honey-plants."  This  species  is  a  tall 
plant  (3  to  5  feet),  bearing  numerous  cylindrical  pen- 
dulous heads  of  about  5  flowers  each ;  blooms  in  late 
summer  and  autumn.  It  is  plentiful  in  rich  and 
moist  woods  in  Northern  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

W.  S.  Devol,  Botanist. 
Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  18,  1884. 


GIANT    HYSSOP. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  honey-plant  to  name.  I 
found  one  bunch  of  it  along  my  pasture  fence— the 
only  specimen  I  have  seen.  The  bunch  is  about  4 
feet  high,  and  has  about  40  branches,  with  racemes 
like  the  one  inclosed,  ranging  from  3  to  7  inches  in 
length.  When  I  saw  it  a  few  moments  ago  there 
were  about  3  bees  to  each  raceme.  I  should  like  to 
see  bees  on  an  acre  of  it.  E.  W.  Pitzer. 

Hillsdale,  Mills  Co.,  la.,  Sept.  8, 1884. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  giant  hyssop  {Lophanthus 
!<crophularicvfolius,  Benth.),  belonging  to  the  Mint 
family.  It  is  a  tall  perennial,  3  to  4  ft.,  with  purplish 
stem  and  large  coarse  leaves  ;  flowers  purplish, 
ci-owded  in  terminal  interrupted  spikes  4  to  15  inches 
long.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  catnip.  It  is 
found  throughout  Northern  and  Central  U.  S.  It  is 
not  common.  W.  S.  Devol. 

Columbus,  Sept.  13,  ]88t. 


COLOKAUO   SAGE. 

AVork  for  the  botanist.  This  is  quite  a  honey- 
plant  here.    What  is  it?  Mrs.  C.  T.  Stewart. 

Altona,  Boulder  Co.,  Col. 

This  is  a  species  of  sage  (Salvia)  resembling  most 
S.  aziirea,  Lam.  This  species,  however,  is  reported 
as  a  Southern  plant,  with  larger  flowers  and  a  great- 
er number  in  the  verticils  than  in  the  specimen 
sent.  The  difference  in  latitude  will  account  for 
the  variation  in  the  species.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
little  plant,  with  blue  flowers  blooming  most  of  the 
summei-.  It  belongs  to  the  great  honey-producing 
family,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  best  of  the  native 
honey-plants  of  Colorado.  W.  S.  Devol. 

Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  10,  1884. 


ferred  a  week  ago,  and  found  it  full  of  bees  and 
brood,  and  got  about  50  lbs.  of  flrst-rate  honey.  I 
have  all  in  S.  hives,  but  one. 

Please  inform  any  one  who  is  thinking  of  raising 
Bermuda  grass,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  kill 
out  when  it  once  gets  started,  and  that  it  will  soon 
spread  over  a  whole  farm.  We  have  about  15-acres 
of  it  that  has  had  3  or  4  years  start.  Dr.  S.  thought 
to  cultivate  the  land,  and  tried  breaking  it  uj)  with 
a  sulky  plow  and  three  mules.  Two  hours'  plowing 
broke  the  mules  completely  down,  and  almost 
ruined  them.  Still,  it  is  the  best  grazing  grass,  of 
the  South;  will  grow  18  to  30  in.  deep,  and  give  two 
crops  a  year  without  any  care  or  work  at  all;  it 
brings  here  as  hay,  *35.03  per  ton.  I  have  never 
seen  any  bees  at  work  on  Bermuda,  though  they 
work  on  weeds  and  clover  right  amongst  it;  but  it 
may  be  like  the  much-disi)uted  red  clover,  and  the 
fault  lie  in  our  Port-Gibson  bees. 

It  is  said  here,  that  the  only  way  to  kill  Bermuda 
out  is  to  turn  in  upon  the  obno.xious  plat  a  number 
of  hogs  of  the  scrub  stock,  "  shingle-back  "  variety, 
which  will  grub  up  and  eat  all  the  roots  in  six 
months  or  so,  for  one  of  the  roots  a  few  inches  long 
will  be  a  good  start  for  another  crop. 

In  looking  over  April  Gleanings  I  notice  you  ra- 
ther doulit  that  shooting  into  swarms  did  any  good: 
I  tried  it  through  one  swarming  season,  and  never 
had  it  fail  when  I  used  a  shotgun,  loaded  with  small 
shot,  and  fired  right  into  the  swarm;  but  when  us- 
ing blank  charges  or  a  rifle,  they  invariably  left, 
seemingi.\  excited  to  frenzy  by  the  noise.  I  suppose 
it  is  thi'  concussion  of  the  shot  which  causes  them  to 
cluster.  But  I  prefer  the  Whitman  pump,  as  bees 
will  swarm  on  Sunday,  and,  aside  from  the  example, 
it  doesn't  sound  well  to  be  shooting  around  when 
church-bells  are  ringing.  C.  M.  Hopkins. 

Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  Aug.  in,  1884. 
Sneezewoit  seems  this  season  to  be  quite  a 
honey-plant,  as  we  have  received  more  spec- 
imens ot  it  llian  ever  before.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  well  to  have  it  engraved,  so  it  will  be 
more  readily  recognized.— I  am  glad  to  know 
that  JJermuda  grass  is  of  some  vaUie,  even  if 
it  does  not  yield  honey.  The  best  timothy 
or  clover  hay  is  not  worth  here  any  thing 
like  $25.00  a  ton.  Friend  11.,  why  don't 
your  people  make  a  business  of  raising  and 
selling  hay  from  this  same  r.t'rimida  giassV 
It  seems  to  me  1  shotild  likeacliaiice  myself, 
at  the  price  you  mention.  According  to 
I'rof.  Cook,  we  have  no  liope  of  getting  lion- 
ey  from  it,  uidess  the  ergot  or  smut  gets  into 
it.  This  rcniiuds  me  that  one  of  oiu- men 
said  ycstciday,  if  1  saved  any  ears  of  seed- 
corn  having  smut  on  them,  it  would  perpet- 
uate the  sanu'  another  year.  If  this  is  so,  I 
suiipose  we  can  have  honey-yielding  Hermn- 
da  grass  excry  season  if  we  set  al)out  it. 


SNEEZEWORT;    also    something   AUOUT   BERMUDA 
GRASS,  ETC. 

I  send  j'ou  the  flower  of  a  weed  which  is  very 
common  around  here,  upon  which  the  bees  have 
worked  almost  exclusively  during  July,  and  at  pre- 
sent date  are  getting  a  great  deal  of  pollen  from  it. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  yields  honey  or  not,  and 
what  is  its  name? 

Honey  is  coming  in  fast  enough  to  keep  brood- 
rearing  booming.  I  had  no  more  trouble  in  trans- 
ferring from  those  barrels.  The  one  in  which  the 
two  swarms  went  when  they  left  the  S.bive.  I  ti'ana- 


elephant's-foot. 

Herewith  you  find  specimen  of  a  weed,  upon  the 
bloom  of  which  the  bees  work  with  much  vigor. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  its  name?        J.  W.  Jones. 

Coral  Hill,  Barren  Co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  38, 1884. 

This  is  not  a  clover,  but  elephanfs-foot  (Elrphan- 
topus  Car<iliniaints,  Willd),  of  the  Composite  family 
(Composita^).  It  grows  3  to  3  feet  high,  branching. 
Flowers  are  violet  purple,  about  5  in  a  head;  heads 
aggregated  in  glomerules,  about  30  in  each.  The 
fruit  (ciipsela)  is  ribbed  and  hairy,  with  a  pappus  of 
5  bristles;  leaves  alternate,  somewhat  hairy,  oval- 
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oblonjf,  lower  petiolate,  upper  sessile,  the  topmost 
subtending  the  glomerules,  like  an  involucre.  It  is 
found  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  south- 
ward, in  rather  damp,  shady  places,  and  blooms 
from  July  to  September.  W.  S.  Devol. 

Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  6, 1884. 


B.\STARD   PENNYROYAL. 

I  inclose  you  a  sample  of  a  plant  which  grows  in 
small  quantity  near  my  bees,  and  over  which  they 
are  making-  a  terrible  ado  this  morning-.  What  is  it, 
and  what  is  its  value  as  a  honey-producerV 

H.  C.  Lewis. 

Laurel,  Sussex  Co.,  Del.,  Aug.  28, 1884. 

This  is  bastard  pennyroyal  (Trichotttcma  clicliuto- 
mum,  L.),  a  member  of  the  Mint  family  (Lahiatw), 
and  can  be  classed  as  a  honey-phint.  It  is  a  low  an- 
nual with  many  branches,  opposite  loaves  1  to  I'o 
in.  long,  and  purple  flowers  borne  in  the  a.xils  of  the 
leaves  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  flower- 
stems  are  curved,  inverting-  the  flowers.  The  sta- 
mens are  much  excerted,  the  filaments  purplish,  and 
curved  toward  the  upi)er  lip  of  the  corolla,  forming 
a  graceful  arch,  and  so  placing  the  anthers  that 
bees  and  other  insects  working  on  the  flowers  for 
honey  will  remove  the  pollen  with  the  head  or  back, 
thus  insuring  poUeuization.  W.  S.  Devol. 

Columbus,  O.,  Sept.,  1884. 


PENNYROYAL,  AGAIN. 

I  send  you  a  small  box  by  mail,  containing  a  spec- 
imen of  a  wild  honey-plant  that  grows  all  through 
this  mountain  country.  The  bees  use  it  all  day 
long-  from  about  the  first  of  June  until  frost.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  proper  name  for  it,  and 
whether  it  is  common  throughout  the  country. 

Spencer,  Tenn.,  Sept.  1,  1884.  H.  C.  Cox. 

This  reminds  me  that  peimyroyal  has  been 
many  times  noticetl  as  a  honey-plant.  Can 
any  of  the  friends  tell  ns  about  the  flavor  of 
the  lioney  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
beautifnl— similar  to  the  California  sage,  for 
instance;  and  this  reminds  me  that  we  have 
never  had  any  pennyroyal  on  our  f^ronnds 
yet.     I  think  we  shall  have  to  give  it  a  trial. 

WILD  BUCKWHEAT. 

I  send  a  specimen  of  vine  on  which  bees  are  now 
working  a  great  deal.  It  grows  on  our  lakes  and 
wet  places,  rvinning  into  the  tops  of  the  willows,  30 
or  40  feet.  Please  give  me  the  name  of  it.  It  is 
now  in  full  bloom,  and  continues  to  bloom  as  the 
vine  grows.  W.  S.  Logan. 

Keachi,  De  Soto  Par.,  La.,  July  16, 1884. 

This  is  Brunnichia  (liruHiiichia  cinhimi,  Banks), 
a  member  of  the  Buckwheat  family,  and  undoubted- 
ly an  excellent  honey-plant.  It  is  a  smooth  vine, 
climbing  by  terminal  tendrils  to  10  to  30  or  40  feet 
high.  The  greenish  flowers,  pi-oduced  in  April  and 
May,  are  borne  in  terminal  and  axilary  racemes,  on 
slender  pedicels.  It  is  found  along  streams,  climb- 
ing over  bushes  and  trees,  from  Florida  to  South 
Carolina,  and  westward.  W.  S.  Devol. 

Columbus,  O.,  July  23,  1881. 

In  closing  our  column  of  bee  botany,  it 
seems  to  me  we  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
friend  Devol  ft)i-  the  patient  wiiy  in  which 
he  has  worked  and  named  all  these  plants 
sent  him.  I  met  him  for  a  few  minutes 
while  at  Cohunbtis  lately,  at  the  agricultural 
grounds,  and  it  makes  "me  feel  happy  every 
time  I  think  of  the  tine  young    men  our 


State  has  Ixhmi  able  to  secure  for  the  work. 
I  feel  Jiappy  to  tiiiidv  we  liave  an  agricultur- 
al and  exiieriiiiental  station  on  behalf  of  our 
farming  inti^est.  Then  I  feel  happy  again 
to  think  it  is  my  ])rivilege  to  i)ei-haps' help  a 
little  in  the  good  woik  now  and  then. 


THE  ST.  JOSEPH  EXPOSITION. 

THE  bee  and  APICULTUR-\L  DISPLAY. 

fHE  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Exposition  closed  to-day.  The  weather  was 
fine,  the  attendance  large,  and  the  displays 
in  all  the  departments  good.  The  amount 
of  honey  displayed  in  the  apiarian  depart- 
ment was  not  so  large  as  last  year,  but  the  premium 
list  was  much  larger  and  more  comprehensive,  and 
there  was  a  greater  variety  of  articles  on  exhibition. 
Increased  space  was  given  the  department,  and,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent,  the  Board 
had  a  space  inclosed  Avith  wire  cloth  for  the  special 
display  of  the  internal  workings  of  a  colony  of  bees. 
The  superintendent  of  the  department,  E.  T. 
Abbott,  of  St.  Joseph,  got  out  a  very  neat  eight- 
page  paper,  cut  and  pasted,  in  the  interest  of  bee 
culture,  and  distributed  two  thousand  copies  of 
them  during  the  week.  It  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  will,  no  doubt,  aid  the  cause  of  ad- 
vanced bee  culture  in  the  future. 

There  were  three  very  fine  displays  of  apicultur- 
al  literature,  which  represented  about  all  of  the 
books  and  periodicals  published  in  this  country,  be- 
sides a  luunber  of  foreign  publications.  A  number 
of  parties  supplied  themselves  with  books  during 
the  fair,  and  a  great  many  sample  copies  of  differ- 
ent magazines  were  given  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  benefits  of  this  may  be  seen  in  future  dis- 
plays. 

Mr.  E.  Armstrong,  of  Jerseyville,  111.,  had  a  very 
fine  display  of  hives,  honey,  bees,  etc.  The  neat 
and  tasty  way  in  Avhich  his  honey  was  put  up  and 
arranged  attracted  much  attention,  and  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  in  securing  him  a  number  of  the  first 
premiums  which  he  received.  We  hope  that  others 
nmy  profit  by  his  example  another  year. 

One  of  the  things  that  attracted  special  attention 
was  an  Excelsior  extractor,  on  exhibition  by  Mr. 
Newman,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Newman  not  being  pres- 
ent, the  superintendent  was  kept  l)usy  cxplaining 
that  it  was  not  a  "  churn,"  an  "ice-cream  freezer," 
nor  a  "washing-machine;  "  all  of  which  the  ladies 
persisted  in  calling  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  name  was  plainly  written  upon  it. 

Mr.  Alley's  drone-excluder,  which,  by  the  way, 
reached  here  too  late  for  entry,  was  carefully  ex- 
amined by  many  bee-men,  and  received  nuich  favor- 
able commendation.  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Missouri,  wei-e  kept  busy  manipulat- 
ing their  respective  hives,  and  were  surrounded  by 
attentive  circles  most  of  the  time. 

But  the  event  that  attracted  the  most  attention 
was  the  transferring,  by  the  superintendent  and 
Mr.  Armstrong,  in  the  manipulating-room,  of  a  col- 
ony of  bees  from  an  old  box  hive,  to  one  of  modei-ii 
make  with  movable  frames.  The  transfer  was 
(juickly  made,  and  excited  the  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment of  many  present,  a  large  number  of  whom 
had  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  l)efore. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  mention,  that  among  the  ex- 
hibitors was  a  young  lady  who  had  a  very  find  dis- 
play of  comb  and  extraetcnl  honey,  and  whose  work 
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indicated  that  she  was  up  to  the  times  in  bee  cul- 
ture. 

In  conclusion  we  would  remark,  that  the  officers 
of  the  exposition  deserve  much  praise  for  the  en- 
couragement and  space  which  they  g'avo  this  de- 
partment. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  action  and  in- 
terest of  apiarists  will  be  such  in  the  future  as  not 
to  cause  them  to  regret  it.  Apiarian. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Sept.  6,  1884. 


BEE-STINGS,    SMAKTWEED,   AND    SPI- 
DER PLANT. 

SOME    FACTS    FROM    EXPERIENCE. 

HAVE  33  colonies  of  bees— five  hybi-ids.  My 
bees  just  doubled  in  colonies,  and  the  16  now 
swarms  were  simply  prodigious  in  size.  Dur- 
ing- the  white-clover  bloom  they  all  (old  and 
ndw)  worked  well,  and  filled  their  hives;  but 
about  the  10th  of  July  they  simply  quit,  and  from 
then  until  about  3  weeks  since  they  loafed  and  ate 
up  their  stores  until  I  shall  have  to  feed  some  of 
the  later  swarms  through  the  winter.  In  fact,  we 
have  taken  but  very  little  honey— none  to  mention. 
Of  course,  they  always  stop  during  the  latter  part  of 
July,  and,  during  the  fall,  fill,  and  more  than  fill,  all 
space  given  them.  It  was  so  year  before  last,  and 
true  to  some  extent  last  fall,  and  I  think  they  would 
have  done  so  this  fall,  but,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  the  smartweed  with  us  has  not  bloomed. 
The  whole  country  is  covered  with  it,  and,  what  is 
strange,  is,  that  the  blossom  stays  unopened,  and  has 
so  remained  for  4  or  5  weeks,  until  the  seed  is  now 
forming.  Neither  have  I  ever  seen  the  closed 
bloom  so  abundant.  It  is  simply  simt  from  the 
bees.  Had  it  been  open,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
crop  of  fall  honey  would  have  been  large;  as  it  is, 
it  is  a  complete  failure,  although  they  carried  in 
considerable. 

What  am  I  to  do  about  getting  a  start  of  spider 
plant?  I  got  seed  from  you  twice  last  year,  and 
from  Newman  this  season,  but  not  a  seed  has  ever 
grown,  although  I  have  given  it  every  chance.  If 
you  have  "  good  seed,"  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send 
your  money.  I  want  to  test  it  during  the  winter 
in  my  greenhouse.  What  else  have  you  in  the  way 
of  new  honey-producing  seeds?  What  of  this  Cali- 
fornia sage?  What  are  you  paying  for  a  clear  arti- 
cle of  wax?  Has  not  this  generally  been  a  failure 
as  a  honey  year? 

I  notice  the  newspapers  state  that  the  red  onion 
is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  bee-stings ;  but,  as  you 
suggest,  the  delicate  little  shaft  that  docs  the  mis- 
chief leaves  no  inlet  in  the  flesh  sufficient  for  a 
fluid,  however  volatile,  to  peneti-ate  to  the  poison. 
When  I  am  stung  (even  touched  through  a  buckskin 
glove)  I  have  to  run  and  bandage  my  wrist,  or  in 
one  minute  I  would  be  ci-azy  fi-om  a  burning,  prick- 
ing, itching  sensation,  first  beginning  in  the  palms  of 
my  hands  and  the  soles  of  my  feet;  it  runs  like 
wild-fire  through  my  scalp,  being  particularly  se- 
vere in  and  about  all  the  nerve  centers,  until  it  has 
spread,  almost  instantly,  all  over  my  body.  You 
can  trace  every  vein  and  artery  by  the  angry  red 
they  present,  and,  worse  than  all,  my  heart  (al- 
though I  have  no  disease  in  that  organ)  increases  its 
beats  to  a  palpitation  of  as  high  as  160  per  minute. 
By  great  care  I  have  avoided  being  stung  anywhere 
only  in  my  hands,  and  once  this  summer  slightly, 
but  with  like  result,  on  the  foot.  Never  have  I  been 


stung  more  than  by  one  bee  at  a  time,  and  Heaven 
only  knows  what  the  result  would  be,  if  stung  about 
my  neck  or  head  by  a  number.  In  two  years  I  have 
sufl'ered  four  times  from  stings  in  my  hands. 
Ammonia  is  of  no  use,  nor  kerosene;  whisky,  taken 
inwardly,  is  the  only  antidote  I  have  ever  found. 
As  for  the  onion,  I  don't  know;  but  I  doubt  if  it 
amounts  to  any  thing.  I  like  to  handle  bees,  but 
am  afraid  lest  something  serious  will  befall  me.  I 
have  met  one  or  two  persons  who  claim  to  be  sim- 
ilarly afrected  when  stung.  What  do  you  think  of 
it?  I  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  nervous  system 
that  suflers,  but  is  it  not  exactly  the  same  as  the 
bite  of  the  snake  on  a  small  scale?  The  venom  of  a 
rattlesnake  is  known  to  be  crotoline  poison.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  the  poison  of  a  bee-sting  is?  Do 
you  know  of  any  one  affected  as  I  describe?  Do 
you  not  think  it  dangerous? 

I  am  addressing  you  from  a  personal  standpoint, 
and  perhaps  have  asked  you  more  questions  than  is 
consistent  with  good  taste.  J.  P.  Irvine. 

Kirkwood,  Illinois,  Sept.  18,  1884. 

Friend  I.,  your  lioney-yield  is  about  lilve 
ours,  only  that  we  very  rarely  have  any  fall 
pasturage  at  all.  After  the  middle  of  July 
we  do  not  look  for  any  more  surplus.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  smartweed  you  mention 
is  something  new  to  me,  although  many 
other  plants  have  a  Avay  of  umitting  tlie 
blooming  time,  as  it  were  (that  is,  they  nev- 
er show  any  petals).  In  our  locality,  Spanish- 
needles  along  the  road-side,  on  dry  ground, 
seldom  sliow  any  petals  or  bloom,  while  in 
the  swamp  it  is  a  sea  of  yellow,  and  it  fur- 
nishes large  ([uantities  of  honey.  Was  it  not 
the  dry  weather  that  made  the  difference  V— 
I  do  not  understand  the  difficulty  in  getting 
spider-plant  seed  to  grow.  We  raise  it  with- 
out a  bit  of  trouble  in  our  greenhouse,  and 
it  always  comes  up  in  the  open  ground  all 
over  our  honey-farm,  so  that  ^\•e  get  plenty  of 
plants  by  just  taking  them  up ;  that  is, 
enough  for  a  moderate  patch  every  year.  A 
correspondent  has  recently  suggested,  that 
seeds  tliat  will  not  grow  otlierwise  will  come 
up  nicely  if  sown  in  the  fall ;  tliat  is,  after 
lying  in  the  ground  all  winter  it  vegetates 
freely  in  the  spring.  We  have  seed  now  that 
comes  up  nicely  by  testing.  The  plants  are 
very  hardy  when  once  started.— Your  expe- 
rience in  bee-stings  is  something  very  un- 
usual. I  have  noticed  the  same  symptoms, 
but  never  so  severe  as  in  your  case.  It 
strikes  me  just  now  that  if  I  were  you  I  would 
give  up  bees— that  is,  practical  work  among 
them.  You  may  get  over  this,  it  is  true ; 
but  I  should  be  a  little  afraid,  as  you  say, 
that  a  sting  on  a  vital  part  might  result  fa- 
tally. I  would  far  rather  give  up  bees  for  ev- 
er than  to  think  of  taking  whisky  as  a  reme- 
dy for  the  bad  effects  of  the  stings.  Better 
take  the  stings  as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils, 
even  though  they  affect  you  as  you  state.— I 
have  no  faith  whatever  in  onions.  News- 
papers, you  know,  are  full  of  remedies.  The 
poison  of  the  bee-sting  is,  I  believe,  general- 
ly conceded  to  be  formic  acid.  Very  likely 
our  homeopathic  friends  have  another  namie 
for  it. — Go  on  with  your  c]  nest  ions,  friend  I. 
I  earn  my  bread  and  butter  l)y  answering 
questions,  or  by  telling  i)eople  where  they 
will  find  answei-s  to  their  (juestions  pertain- 
ing to  bee  culture  and  kindred  subjects. 
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FROM      DIFFERENT      FIELDS. 


CALIFORNIA  EXTRACTED    HONEY. 

SEND  you  by  express  this  day  three  samples  of 
houey,  marked  1,  3,  and  3.  No.  1  was  gathered 
in  May  and  June  from  silver  and  button  sage, 
and  is  very  light  colored,  and  of  fine  flavor,  as 
you  will  find.  No.  3  was  gathered  in  July,  when 
the  white  sage  was  in  bloom;  and  if  there  is  such 
honey  as  white  sage,  the  sample  is  it;  but  I  have 
watched  the  bees  pretty  closely,  and  tind  very  few- 
working  on  it.  At  the  time  white  sage  blooms  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  flowers  in  bloom,  and  I  think 
the  bees  And  flowers  that  secrete  more  honey  than 
the  sage. 

We  have  what  we  call  wild  alfalfa  that  is  in  bloom 
the  same  time  as  white  sage,  and  the  bees  work 
very  strongly  on  it.  The  honey  is  white,  but  very 
thick.  If  you  let  the  bees  seal  their  cards  all  over, 
it  is  impossible  to  extract  it  without  tearing  the 
cards  all  to  pieces. 

No.  3  is  gathered  this  month,  and  is  our  amber 
honey,  gathered  from  wild  buckwheat  and  mint. 
The  season  closed  the  30th  of  this  month.  We  have 
had  a  fine  flow  of  honey  in  the  mountains.  The 
apiaries  in  the  valleys  did  not  do  so  well,  on  ac- 
count of  fogs,  which  blasted  the  bloom. 

I  should  like  to  send  you  a  carload  of  honey  the 
same  as  the  samples;  and  if  you  wish  to  purchase, 
send  me  word  what  you  can  pay  per  pound  for  ten 
tons,  and  about  the  pi-oportion  of  each  kind  j'ou 
wish.  If  you  take  a  carload,  ten  tons,  terms  one- 
half  cash,  after  deducting  freight ;  balance  in  nine- 
ty days.  The  honey  is  put  up  in  five-gallon  cans,  3 
cans  in  a  case,  all  new  cans ;  have  screw  tops ;  tare 
on  cans  and  cases,  15  pounds  per  case;  cost  us  at 
Newhall,  95  cts.  per  case;  that,  we  have  to  lose. 

G.  W.  Lechler. 
Newhall,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  Aug.  '^'Z,  1SS4. 

One  of  the  specimens  furnislied  by  friend 
L.  was  beautiful,  white,  and  of  tine  tiavor. 
That  labeled  "  mountain  sage "  Avas  also 
very  nice-looking  honey,  and  liad  a  percep- 
tible sage  flavor,  but  not  equal  to  some  we 
have  bad.  We  are  now  paying  for  choice 
California  sage  honey  7  cts.  per  lb.,  delivered 
here,  but  I  do  not  know  how  long  we  shall 
be  able  to  take  all  that  is  offered  at  that 
price.  The  cost  of  sliipping  it  to  the  States 
is  generally  2  cts.  per  lb.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  who  see  this  may  help  friend  L. 
dispose  of  his  honey  at  a  better  price  than 
we  offer. 


THAT  HONEY-FOG. 

In  regard  to  the  article  on  page  604,  we  live  in  a 
prairie  country;  no  trees  near,  but  fruit-trees  and 
shade;  but  this  was  on  a  wagon-road,  clear  away 
from  any  trees  of  any  kind.  I  am  interested  in  this 
honey-dew,  and  am  certain  that  it  came  from  no 
trees  nor  bugs.  D.  W.  Si'RAcki.en. 

Cowrden,  111.,  Sept.  4, 1884. 

Friend  S.,  I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  have 
to  give  up,  as  you  state  it,  but  I  sliould  like 
to  see  a  clean  plate  or  piece  of  glass  i)ut  out, 
to  see  if  any  thing  sweet  would'  collect  on  it. 
Aphides  niay  swarm  in  the  air  after  having 
eaten  of  the  "foliage ;  but  this  seems  rather 
improbable. 


SOME   QUESTIONS  ABOUT   CYPRIANS. 

I  wish  you  to  answer  a  few  questions  for  me  con- 
cei-ning  the  Cyprian  bees.  1.  A^^  they  as  large  as 
the  Italians?  3.  Are  they  as  gentle?  or  what  seems 
their  disposition?  3.  Their  general  appearance  and 
color.  4.  Can  I  introduce  their  queen  to  my  blacks 
or  Italians  the  same  as  we  work  with  our  own 
queens?  I  have  seen  these  Cyprian  bees,  but  am 
not  postive  that  they  arei  pure,  as  all  parties  are 
not  just  as  reliable  as  one  might  wish.  I  ask  these 
questions  direct  from  you,  as  I  feel  you  will  tell  me 
the  plain  facts  about  the  case.  C.  H.  Clahk. 

Aldi,  Monroe  Co.,  Iowa,  July  36,  1884. 

The  Cyprian  bees  are  fully  as  large  as  the 
Italians.  They  are  not  considered  as  gentle, 
although  Neighbor  II.  says  he  would  rather 
handle  them  than  any  bees  he  has  ever  had 
in  his  yard.  Their  general  appearance  and 
color  is  like  fine  Italians.  The  yellow  bands 
are  very  plain  and  distinct.  The  queens 
can  be  introduced  just  as  well  as  Italian 
queens.  

WHAT   A   LITTLE    CARELESSNESS   WILL  DO. 

I  told  you  in  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  Glean- 
ings that  queens  might  be  killed  by  young  virgin 
queens  crawling  out  of  cells  thrown  carelessly 
around  the  hives.  Not  long  since  I  had  a  case  of 
that  kind  myself.  I  was  cutting  queen-cells  out  of 
a  colony  crossed  with  Italians,  Holy-Lands,  and 
blacks,  and  left  a  cell  lying  on  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing hives.  It  was  but  a  few  minutes  till  I  passed 
this  hive  and  noticed  that  a  queen  had  emerged; 
but,  seeing  nothing  of  her,  I  paid  no  more  attention 
to  it.  The  next  morning  I  found  one  of  my  finest 
queens  dead  outside  the  hive.  I  knew  then  what 
had  happened.  It  was  all  the  fault  of  this  queen- 
cell  left  lying  on  the  hive.  The  queen  gnawed  out 
of  the  cell,  and  crawled  into  the  hive,  killing  the  old 
queen.  1  opened  the  hive,  and  heard  this  young 
queen  squealing.  I  hunted  her  up,  and  killed  her 
without  mercy. 

Bees  are  doing  very  poorly  on  basswood  now. 
Some  are  killing  their  drones;  weather  is  too  cool 
and  dry;  a  good  rain  is  what  we  need. 

Goshen,  Ind.,  July  13,  1884.  H.  J.  Schrock. 


FRIEND   HILL'S   REPORT. 

As  the  drought  has  put  a  stop  to  the  honey-yield, 
I  will  give  you  an  item  of  6  colonies,  spring  count. 
Season  opened  up  very  brisk  on  apple  and  locust 
bloom;  then  the  honey-dew,  or  bug  juice,  came  on 
deck.  This  set  them  to  swarming,  which  they  did 
from  the  last  of  May  till  the  10th  of  June;  got  3  nat- 
ural and  3  artificial  swainns.  The  natui-al  will  go 
ahead  every  time.  In  my  opinion,  the  coming  bee 
will  be  the  Americanized,  or  home-bred  Italians. 

I  passed  through  Medina  one  day  this  summer  on 
an  excursion.  I  wanted  to  stop,  but  had  to  content 
myself  with  what  I  saw  from  the  platform.  It  is 
well  named,  the  "Home  of  the  Honey-Bees,"  and 
girls  too,  as  I  judged  from  appearances  at  the  win- 
dows. Don't  tell  them.  My  expenses  this  season 
were  $35.19;  income  on  honey,  hives,  etc.,  $79.38; 
net  profit,  S54.19.     •  .       C.L.Hill. 

Dennison,  Ohio,  Sei)t.  8,  1884. 

Thank  you  for  the  kind  mention  of  our 
establishment,  friend  II.;  but  I  am  sorry 
that  our  boys  and  girls  seem  to  persist  in 
gazing  out  of  the  windows  at  passengers 
wlien  the  train  arrives.  I^o  not  be  too  se- 
vere on  them,  however,  for  quite  a  number 
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of  them  work  by  the  piece,  aud,  of  course, 
they  are  then  at  liberty  to  stop  and  rest,  or 
look  out  of  th#windows,  and  do  it  with  a 
clear  ecnsciLUCC. 

SWARMING   WITHOUT    A    QUEEN. 

I  see  on  page  590,  you  do  not  quite  understand  me, 
as  I  stated  that  the  swarm  had  a  tew  eggs  which 
had  remained  in  the  hive  two  days;  but,  that  doesn't 
affect  the  question  under  considei-ation,  does  it?  It 
seems  to  be  conceded  that  swarms  are  often  hived 
without  a  queen;  but  friend  Huffman's  article  left 
serious  reason  to  thinli  that  perhaps  they  all  had 
queens  when  they  left  the  hives.  The  case  I  de- 
scribed settles  that  point,  and  their  having-  the 
brood  or  eggs  does  not  signify  very  much,  as  the 
custom  of  giving  brood  to  new  swarms  is  so  general. 

You  think  my  use  for  ants  (in  getting  aphis  honey) 
is  a  little  bit  questionable.  Well,  I  admit  it  is  hard- 
ly practical,  but  the  ants  are  such  a  nuisance,  I 
mentioned  that  as  a  possible  excuse  for  them. 
Guess  I'll  have  to  give  it  up,  and  try  burning  gun- 
powder in  the  ant-hills.  Buudett  Hassett. 

Howard  Center,  Iowa,  Sept.  6, 1884. 


QUEENS     MAILED     SUCCESSFULLY     FROM     OHIO     TO 
MUNICH,  GERMANY. 

1  mailed  three  queens  to  Fiank  Benton  in  June. 
One  was  returned  from  New  York;  the  other  two 
arrived  at  Munich  in  about  IT  days  —  one  dead  and 
one  alive.  The  dead  one  was  supplied  with  Good 
candy,  and  the  one  that  lived  had  water  in  addition. 
However,  the  candy  being  too  soft  was,  I  think,  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  one.  I  had  a  little  frame 
of  comb  in  each  cage,  to  make  them  feel  at  home. 
In  the  one  that  was  returned  I  had  also  added  a 
piece  of  brood,  to  hatch  in  about  7  or  8  days;  but 
when  it  came  back  the  brood  was  dead.  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  can  improve  much  on  friend  Benton's  plan, 
for  he  says  he  has  lost  only  two  of  all  be  has  sent  to 
America.  One  was  misdirected,  the  other  chilled. 
He  says  mine  was  the  only  live  one  sent  out  this 
summer,  and  kindly  offers  to  send  me  an  imported 
queen  for  half  price.  Who  can  send  them  to  Aus- 
tralia by  mail,  and  have  them  arrive  safely"? 

C.  Weckesser. 

Marshallville,  Wayne  Co.,  O.,  Sept.  11,  1884. 

Friend  W.,  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  that 
friend  Kenton's  success  is  somewhat  owiii^- 
to  the  small  quarters  he  gives  the  ([iieen  and 
her  attendants,  and  I  am  satislied  that  we 
have  nia(h'  our  cages  for  mailing  bees  not 
oidy  laiger  than  necessary,  Imt  hirger  than 
is  proper  for  their  best  good.  You  will  no- 
tice that  the  cage  illustrated  in  our  last 
number,  page  .584,  has  the  apartment  for 
queens  and  bees  only  H  inches  in  diameter, 
and  perhaps  f  of  an  inch  deep.  Wlien  they 
want  more  air  they  can  go  into  tlie  small 
apartment  containing  ventilating  -  holes  ; 
when  they  want  food,  into  another  on  the 
opposite  side.  Friend  Benton's  wcmderful 
success  demonstrates  i>ivtty  clearly  that  lie 
knows  what  is  needed.  Our  friends  will  no- 
tice on  page  (r/i  that  friend  15.  alludes  to  the 
above  incident.  

A  CAUTION   IN   INTRODUCING    QUEENS. 

The  queens  arrived  safely  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  I  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  put  them  into  the 
hives  at  once  — Sunday  as  it  was.  But  I  am  sorry 
to  say  one  of  them  got  killed  after  introducing.  It 
happened  in  this  way:  Son  Charles  and  myself 
soon  found  the  old  queen  and  shut  her  up  securelj', 


as  we  thought,  in  a  fruit-can  with  holes  punched  in 
it,  for  we  had  nothing  better  to  put  them  in  (that 
was  what  I  wanted  of  the  extra  cages).  We  put  the 
new  queen  in,  and  thought  all  was  progressing 
lovely.  Monday  morning  we  concluded  first  to  see 
how  the  old  queens  were  getting  on,  but,  to  our  dis- 
may, found  that  one  of  them  had  escaped  from  her 
can.  We  at  once  went  into  the  hive  she  was  taken 
fi-om.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  cage  I  knew  the  "jig 
was  up."  All  your  bees  were  Ij'ing  dead  in  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  among  them  one  which  we  took  to  be 
the  queen.  Do  thej*  draw  up  much  after  death? 
This  particular  bee,  I  thought,  looked  hardly  large 
enough  for  a  queen.  Then  we  looked  for  the  old 
queen,  and  in  a  few  minutes  found  her  flaunting 
about  over  the  comb. 

Now,  Mr.  Boot,  the  fault  is  all  mine,  and  I  do  not 
write  to  ask  you  to  replace  the  dead  queen;  in  fact, 
I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we  ever  found  her 
corpse.  We  looked  for  a  bigger  dead  bee  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  but  found  none.  We  removed 
the  cans  containing  the  old  queens  about  .50  yards 
distant  to  a  work-bench,  and  left  them  all  night. 
Upon  examining  the  can  from  which  the  one  es- 
caped I  found  a  crack  through  which  she  might 
possibly  have  squeezed.  Sorry  I  did  not  clip  their 
wings.  F.  J.  BOSTICK. 

Greenville,  S.  C,  July  9, 1884. 

The  moral  to  your  story  is  a  good  one, 
friend  B.  If  the  reigning  queen  is  not  de- 
stroyed before  you  introduce  the  new  one,  be 
sure  you  put  her  w  here  she  can  by  no  possi- 
ble means  get  back.  They  will  squeeze 
through  small  holes,  or  dig  out  of  the  cage 
if  they  can.  and  they  are  sure  to  go  straight 
home  as  soon  as  they  get  out.  (^nite  a  num- 
ber have  iiad  trouble  where  they  tried  to  in- 
troduce theiu  to  other  colonies  or  to  miclei, 
but  it  is  always  risky  to  undertake  to  change 
the  queen  from  one  hive  to  another  hive  in 
the  same  yard.  Be  sure  the  old  (lueen  can 
not  get  back  liome  when  you  introduce  a 
valuable  one,  A  queen  that  has  been  stung 
contracts  in  size  so  as  to  look  almost  insig- 
niflcant.  

SEED   OF  THE  BLUE  THISTLE. 

In  Gleanings,  Vol.  XL,  p.  138 ,1  gave  an  article  on 
blue  thistle,  which  brought  letters  from  nearly  all 
the  Northern  States,  asking  for  seed.  I  had  only  a 
few  ounces  at  that  time,  but  I  sent  it  in  small  pack- 
ages as  long  as  it  lasted,  to  those  asking  for  it,  pay- 
ing postage  myself.  I  am  inclined  to  think  from 
the  above  that  there  are  many  bee-keepers  who 
would  like  to  try  this  plant  as  artificial  bee-pastur- 
age, if  they  could  obtain  seed.  Now,  I  will  send  a 
limited  quantity  in  packages,  postpaid,  with  printed 
directions  as  to  cultivation,  for  15  cts.  in  stamps. 
This  price  will  just  about  pay  cost  of  gather- 
ing and  putting  up.  These  packets  will  contain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  seed  to  furnish  plants  for  Vs 
acre  of  ground.  If  you  will  make  the  above  facts 
known  through  your  journal,  free,  I  will  send  at 
above  price;  but  if  you  require  pay  for  the  an- 
nouncement, then  I  shall  have  to  charge  a  higher 
price  for  the  seed.  As  I  am  offering  this  seed  only 
in  the  interest  of  science,  I  feel  as  though  it  should 
be  sent  at  cost,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible. 

Bloomdalc,  Ohio,  Sept.  5, 1884.       R.  B.  Bobbins. 

Friend  B.,  you  may  not  be  aware  that  we 
have  had  a  small  civil  war  almost  every 
time  the  seeds  or  roots  of  blue  thistle  have 
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been  offered  for  sale.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, it  is  no  more  clanp^erons  than  the  com- 
mon borate,  and  eitluT  one  of  them  may  be- 
come a  troublesome  weed.  1  presume,  es- 
pecially on  farms  and  in  L!,ardens  where 
weeds  are  allowed  to  be  troublesome.  We 
have  tried  several  times  to  get  blue  thistle 
to  grow  on  our  honey-farm,  but  it  has  all 
died  out  now,  so  we  shall  have  to  try  again. 

A   SUBSTITUTE  FOIl  THE   HII.I-.  DEVICE. 

Instead  of  the  Hill  device,  use  the  cheap  wooden 
plates  and  butter-dishes  lurnished  by  grocers,  or 
two  of  the  Hat  pint  gift  berry-boxes,  with  a  notch 
cut  out  of  the  two  sides  that  join  when  inverted 
over  the  top  of  frames. 

To  prevent  wide  frames  with  section  boxes  from 
sag-g-ing-  (I  like  to  have  mine  sag),  place  4  section 
boxes  in  one  end  of  frame,  mark  the  four  edges  of 
frame  (in  center)  at  side  of  boxes  with  a  sharp  knife, 
sinking  the  blade  Js  of  inch.  Start  a  3-oz.  tack  in 
center  of  top  of  frame;  pass  No.  30  wire  around 
frame  in  the  notches;  fasten  to  tack,  and  drive  it 
home;  put  in  the  other  4  sections,  and  let  them  sag. 
When  they  weigh  one  lb.  each,  cut  the  wire  and  see 
them  drop  out.  This  saves  the  bees  cari-ying  a 
large  amount  of  propolis,  and  leaves  the  box  clean. 
Small-fry  bee-keepers  can  not  afford  a  saw-kerf  and 
a  backbone  of  tin  in  the  bottom-bar  of  the  wide 
frame.  H.  M.  HawIjEY. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Sept.  1,  1884. 


WHY   ARE    QUEENS  BAUUEI);' 

The  queen  T  ordered  of  you  arrived  in  apparently 
fine  shape,  lively,  and  all  right.  I  put  her  into  a 
colony  from  which  I  had  previously  removed  the 
queen,  and  in  48  hours  I  released  her.  Apparently, 
she  was  received  all  right;  but,  according  to  your 
directions,  I  looked  again  in  about  20  or  30  minutes, 
and  found  her  balled.  I  rescued  her  by  means  of 
smoker,  and  again  caged  her.  The  next  day  I  re- 
peated the  operation,  only  I  simplj'  closed  the  hive, 
and  immediately  opened  it  again,  when  I  again 
found  the  bees  had  balled  her.  T  again  rescued  her, 
apparently  all  right;  but  on  looking  next  morning 
I  found  her  dead. 

SWARMING    OUT  WITHOUT   A  QUEEN. 

]  received  the  co})ies  of  Gleanings,  and  see  you 
have  quite  a  controversy  thei-ein  about  whether  a 
queenless  colony  ever  swarms.  LcV  uw  tell  you 
what  happened  me  this  season.  1  had  a  colony  of 
blacks  from  which  I  took  the  queen  and  3  frames  of 
brood  and  liees,  and  put  them  in  a  hive  by  them- 
selves, to  start  a  new  colony.  To  the  original  colo- 
ny on  Saturday,  June  28,1884,1  introduced  one  of 
your  select  tested  queens.  I  released  the  queen  on 
Monday  following,  and  went  to  my  office,  as  they 
had  received  her  all  right.  About  two  o'clock  one 
of  the  children  came  in  breathless  haste  to  tell  me 
they  had  cast  a  tine  swarm.  I  went  home  and  hived 
them.  The  next  morning  I  looked  the  oi'iginal  colo- 
ny over,  and  found  my  (lueen,  so  I  knew  the  swarm 
had  no  (lueen.  I  went  over  to  where  they  were,  and 
found  them  acting  just  as  a  queenless  colony  does 
—running  hither  and  thither,  apparently  all  on  the 
hunt.  That  afternoon  I  received  two  queens  from 
you  for  a  neighbor,  one  of  which  he  insisted  I  should 
give  them,  which  I  did,  and  to-day  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  Italian  colonies  I  have.  C.  M.  Koheuts. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Sept.  It,  1884. 

Friend  R.,  I  have  been  for  a  long  time 
aware  that  opening  a  hive  where  the  (pieen 


had  been  just  introduced  (especially  if  the 
bees  receive  her  under  protest)  would  often 
cause  them  to  ball  her, and  I  have  seen  such 
queens  balled  almost  every  time  a  hive  was 
opened.  Tiiey  usually  let  them  go,  however, 
after  a  little  time— not  always,  though,  for 
sometimes  they  arc  killed  just"  after  the  hive 
was  last  opened.— I  do  not  know  but  we  shall 
have  to  give  up,  friend  11.,  so  many  cases  are 
brought  forward  where  bees  have  evidently 
swarmed  with  no  tpieen. 

BEES    following    TUK    QUEEN    ON    HER    WEDDING- 
TRIP. 

R.  N.  Leach,  on  page  .599,  asked:  "What  would 
bees  that  swarmed  out  with  a  queen  on  lier  wed- 
ding-flight do  if  hived?"  I  reply:  June  31,  18815, 
about  3  p.  M.,  I  had  a  swarm  issue  with  a  queen  T) 
days  old.  I  hived  them  inside  of  an  hour,  and  gave 
them  a  comb  of  brood  and  eggs.  Next  morning 
when  I  went  out  (before  sunrise),  the  bees  were 
leaving  the  hive  continuously,  3  and  4  at  a  time,  go- 
ing back  to  the  hive  from  which  they  issued.  I  im- 
mediately looked  the  old  stand  over,  and  found  the 
queen  had  returned,  either  late  the  evening  before, 
or  very  soon  that  morning,  as  she  was  certainly  put 
in  tlie  new  hive  with  the  bees,  for  I  saw  lier  go  in, 
and  I  particularly  examined  the  old  hive  an  hour 
after  I  had  hived  the  bees  from  it.  This  was  an  Ital- 
ian queen  raised  in  a  hive  of  black  bees  from  a 
single  cell  inserted  in  the  hive.  All  the  bees  return- 
ed and  left  the  comb  of  brood  after  about  an  hour, 
except,  possibly,  a  dozen  that  remained  on  the 
comb  of  brood  when  1  took  it  out. 

Abbott  L.  Swinson. 

Walter,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  C,  Sept.  8, 1884. 

Friends.,  an  unfertilized  queen  is  often 
up  to  so  many  antics  that  it  is  hard  laying 
down  any  iiilcs  as  to  wliat  they  may  do."  In 
your  case  I  suppose  she  trotted  out  as  soon 
as  it  was  ligiit  enougii  to  see;  and  the  bees 
being  hent  on  following  her,  as  is  shown  by 
their  leaving  on  the  day  before,  they  desert- 
ed their  comb  and  brood  and  went  after  her. 


SUNFLOWERS   FOB  BEES. 

My  sunflower  seed  was  supplied  me  by  Landretli 
&  Sons  as  "Russian  Mammoth."  All  lean  say  is, 
that  my  bees,—  blacks,  hybrids,  and  Italians,  and  a 
few  Holy-Lands,—  work  on  the  sunflower  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  During  the  recent  dearth  of  food, 
and  rainy  weather,  in  ten  minutes  after  the  ceasing 
of  a  rain  storm  there  would  be  an  average  of  C  to  8 
bees  on  every  sunflower.  I  spent  hours  watching, 
to  make  sure,  and  no  pollen  was  gathered.  IMy  bees 
took  all  theirs  from  five  acres  of  sweet  corn  I  have. 
Arthur  Todd. 

Germantown,  Pa.,  Aug.  2L  1884. 


TURPENTINE   FOR   A  FELON. 

I  have  just  read  the  felon  cure  published  l)y  Mrs. 
Myra  L.  Parson,  on  page  C03  of  Gleanings,  and  the 
astute  manner  in  which  you  reason  out  the  true  in- 
wardness of  the  recipe  made  me  smile.  You  are 
indeed  right.  No  turnip,  wild  or  tame,  has  any  thing 
to  do  witli  the  cure;  it  is  the  turpentine,  pure  and 
simple.  Wrap  tlie  linger  in  a  rag,  and  saturate  it  a 
few  times  with  turpentine,  and  the  felon  will  be 
killed,  provided  it  has  not  gone  too  far  into  ulcera- 
tion.   I  speak  from  experience  on  my  own  fingers. 

Tcne  Haute,  Ind.  T.  H.  Kloer. 

Tlianks,  friend  K.  I  was  inclined  to  think 
it  was  the  turpentine  in  the  recipe  given ; 
but  this  could  be  determined  i)ositively  only 
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by  trying  the  turnip  alone ;  and    then   one  ] 
should  be  very  careful  to  be  sure  that  relief 
did  not  come  from  some  other  cause.    The 
application  of  heat  alone,  or  a  hot  poultice, 
will  often  give  relief  to  pain. 

CALIFORNIA  — A   SWARM   OF  BEES   WEIGHING  U 
LBS. 

Our  bees  are  mostly  blacks,  though  we  caught 
several  hybrid  swarms,  one  of  which  threw  off  a 
swarm  that  weighed  14  lbs.;  and  a  few  days  after- 
ward, another  strong  swarm,  all  three  of  which  are 
doing  very  well.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  find  a 
queen  in  a  hive?  I  have  worked  among  the  bees  a 
great  deal,  and  have  seen  only  one  queen  so  far.  If 
I  wanted  to  introduce  a  good  queen  I  should  not  be 
able  to  And  the  old  one.  I  send  you  a  sample  of  our 
best  honey. 

A  CRAZY   SWARM. 

We  have  had  what  I  call  a  crazy  swarm  around 
hero  lately.  Thej-  would  not  stay  in  any  hive  more 
than  24:  hours,  and  would  always  swarm  out  the 
next  day.  One  day  they  slept  all  night  on  the  limb 
of  a  tree,  and  built  a  lot  of  comb.  We  gave  them  a 
frame  of  brood  and  houey,  but  they  came  out  again. 
Had  they  lost  their  queen? 

Alfred  W.  Hinde. 

Anaheim,  Cal.,  Aug.  16, 1884. 

I  believe  that  14  lbs.  is  a  heavier  swarm 
than  I  ever  saw  —  that  is,  all  from  one  hive, 
friend  H.  The  sample  of  houey  you  send  is 
not  only  beautiful  in  color,  and  nearly  as 
white  as  water,  but  it  is  so  thick  it  will 
hardly  move  when  turned  over,  and  yet  the 
flavor  is  exquisite.  If  honey  like  this' can  be 
sent  to  us  at  the  price  of  clover  and  bass- 
wood  honey  here,  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
be  able  to  use  almost  unlimited  quantities. 
The  ABC  book  will  tell  you  all  about  find- 
ing queens. 

In  regard  to  your  crazy  swarm,  they  have 
a  queen  or  they  would  not  swarm  out  as  they 
do ;  but  I  think  they  must  have  got  demor- 
alized by  being  starved  out  repeatedly.  Some 
years  ago  a  swarm  was  found  out  in  the 
fields,  between  two  broad  fence-rails.  They 
had  several  pieces  of  comb  and  a  little  honey. 
After  being  brought  into  our  own  apiary 
they  persisted  in  swarming  out  almost  every 
day,  do  what  we  could  with  them.  They 
would  even  swarm  out  when  divided  up  and 
put  among  other  colonies.  I  was  so  much 
annoyed  by  having  people  constantly  telling 
me  my  bees  were  swarming,  that  I  began  to 
be  sorry  they  were  not  left  between  the 
fence-rails.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  mania 
that  occasionally  gets  possession  of  a  swarm 
after  they  have  swarmed  out  several  times. 


NUCLEI  AND  YOUNG  QUEENS. 

In  such  extensive  apiaries  as  the  "  Home  of  the 
Honey-Bees,"  how  do  you  manage  when  honey 
fails  in  the  fields,  and  the  bees  are  ravenous,  search- 
ing every  nook  and  ci-anny  for  sweets,  to  keep  your 
nuclei  from  being  robbed  and  broken  up?  How  do 
you  manage  to  introduce  your  young  queens  to  the 
nuclei,  and  prevent  them  from  being  destroyed,  or, 
at  least,  a  pretty  large  per  cent  of  them? 

Highlands,  N.  C.  E.  E.  Ewing. 

Friend  "E.,  to  avoid  robbing  in  an  apiary 
of  400  or  .500  colonies,  we  take  pains  that  ev- 
ery colony  shall  always  be  strong  in  bees  and 
stores,  even  though  used  for  queen-rearing, 
and  also  that  the  entrances  shall  be  kept 


rather  small.  The  alighting-boards  we  use 
favor  this  arrangement.  During  the  past 
season,  the  honey-dew  has  kept  the  bees 
busy  most  of  the  time ;  and  as  they  used  the 
greater  part  of  it  about  as  fast  as  it  was 
gathered,  we  don't  apprehend  much  trouble 
in  wintering.  I  believe  our  boys  usually  let 
the  young  queens,  as  they  take  them  from 
the  nurseries,  crawl  in  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hive.    AVe  lose  very  few. 

fertilization  in  confinement. 
Last  fall  I  sold  4  stands  of  bees  to  one  Mr.  Stan- 
ford. One  of  them  was  such  nice  Italians  that  he 
concluded  to  raise  a  lot  of  queens  from  that  queen, 
and  when  the  quticns  were  hatching  he  gave  his 
father  a  queen-cell.  When  the  queen  hatched  out 
he  put  it  into  a  two-quart  glass  jar.  When  the 
queen  was  two  days  old  the  old  man  took  an  Italian 
drone  and  put  it  in  the  jar  with  the  queen;  and 
when  he  put  the  drone  in  at  the  top  of  the  jar  the 
drone  began  to  fly,  and  the  queen  raised  on  her 
wings,  and  they  met  together  in  the  jar,  and  fell  to 
the  bottom,  and  clinched  togethei'.  The  queen 
pulled  away  from  the  drone,  and  the  drone  was 
dead  in  a  little  bit. 

SEVERAL  EGGS  IN  A  CELL. 

Does  a  queen  ever  lay  more  than  one  egg  in  a  cell, 
or  does  a  fertile  worker  and  a  queen  ever  remain 
in  a  hive  together?  I  had  a  hive  this  season  with  a 
good  queen  in  it.  Some  cells  had  3  and  4  eggs  in 
hem.  I  had  5  fertile  workers  this  season.  I  got  rid 
of  them  by  putting  a  new  swarm  in  their  place,  and 
shaking  the  bees  off  the  frames,  and  letting  them 
go  to  the  old  stand.  Jas.  H.  Brown. 

Cherokee,  la..  Sept.  16, 1884. 

Friend  B.,  I  am  aware  that  queens  have 
been  several  times  fertilized  in  the  manner 
you  mention,  under  a  glass  tumbler,  or  in 
something  about  the  size,  or  a  little  larger ; 
but  it  is  so  seldom  that  circumstances  are 
exactly  right,  that  it  does  not  amount  to  any 
thing  practically.— I  have  several  times  ex- 
plained that  a  queen  when  cramped  for  room 
often  lays  several  eggs  in  a  cell,  and  this 
often  indicates  that  she  is  a  very  prolific 
queen.  She  may  be  cramped  for  room  by  an 
insufficient  number  of  bees  to  care  for  the 
cells,  or  the  combs  may  be  too  much  crowded 
with  honey,  as  often  happens  during  a  sudden 

and  heavy  yield. 

from  4  TO  40  in  one  season;  see  page  599. 

In  regard  to  my  report  published  in  Gleanings 
of  Sept.  1, 1  have  always  thought  that  a  good  report 
ought  to  be  known,  and  the  report  I  sent  was  for 
the  encouragement  of  others.  In  making  that  re- 
port I  was  cool  and  collected,  and  have  made  no 
mistake  in  figuring,  I  can  assure  you,  as  I  can  give 
plenty  of  testimony  to  the  facts  in  said  report.  I  am 
not  given  to  blowing,  but  I  generally  tell  things  as 
they  are,  and  as  I  understand  them.  Our  bees  have 
not  done  much  since  the  first  of  July;  but  at  pres- 
ent, things  are  more  hopeful.  Illiuois  is  a  great 
State,  and  it  goes  to  extremes  in  nearly  every 
thing.     Gleanings  is  a  welcome  visitor. 

Berdan,  111.,  Sept.  16, 1884.        W.  R.  Pinkerton. 

Friend  P.,  I  did  not  think  of  questioning 
your  veracity,  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  we 
understood  you  correctly,  as  your  statement 
might  be  understood  in  another  way.  From 
4  to  40  in  a  single  season,  for  a  beginner,  is 
certainly  a  little  astonishing. 
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A  QUEEN   MAY    LIVE,    EVEN    AFTER     HAVING     BEEN 

STUNG. 

June  30  I  had  a  second  swarm  of  bees  (the  only 
two  from  14  stands  this  season);  hived  them  as 
usual;  had  queen;  grave  them  a  frame  of  brood; 
in  a  few  days  I  examined,  and  found  them  queen- 
less;  supposed  she  got  lost  when  out  meeting  the 
drones;  gave  more  eggs  and  brood;  hatched  sev- 
eral; killed  all;  gave  more  eggs;  hatched  more; 
found  them  killing  young  queen.  I  then  concluded 
to  try  them  with  a  fertile  queen;  went  to  D.  A. 
MeCord  and  got  one.  By  his  advice,  lest  fertile 
workers  were  present  I  took  a  frame  covei-ed  with 
bees  from  a  strong  colony,  shook  off  all  the  bees, 
and  gave  them  another  frame  entire,  bees  and  all; 
closed  them  all  in  for  pai't  of  a  day,  then  releasing 
them.  This  brings  us  up  to  August  13.  I  then  gave 
them  the  queen  in  cage  between  the  frames;  left 
her  24  hours;  took  out  frame  with  bees;  released 
and  watched  her  until  satisfied  they  would  not  in- 
jure her,  and  in  about  4  hours  I  examined  again, 
and  found  her  balled;  released  and  caged  her  again 
for  another  ^4  hours;  took  out  frame  as  before,  and 
released  her;  balled  lier  iinmediately;  and,  whilst 
in  my  fingers,  and  before  I  could  get  her  in  the 
cage,  one  of  the  little  rascals  stung  her  about  the 
first  yellow  band,  leaving  its  sting.  I  then  thoue;ht 
she  was  "  kilt  entirely."  I  extracted  the  sting-, 
however,  and  made  a  cage  by  pressing  some  wire 
cloth  over  the  mouth  of  a  glass  can,  trimming  it 
around,  leaving  it  about  an  inch  deep;  brushed  off 
the  bees  from  a  space  on  the  frame  containing 
brood  hatching  out,  and  some  honey;  covered  the 
queen  with  cage,  and  pressed  it  down  close.  I  now 
left  her  lor  two  days;  looked  again,  expecting  to 
find  her  dead;  on  first  frame  I  found  her  released, 
and  she  laid  several  eggs  while  I  was  watching  her. 
The  bees  burrowed  cleiir  uuder  the  cage  and  re- 
leased her,  and  are  since  doing  well.  Now  the 
query  comes  up,  Did  you  ever  know  a  queen  to  be 
stung  and  live,  or  is  it  a  new  experience?  Friend 
McCord  says  it  is  new  to  him,  and  told  me  to  ask 
you. 

Not  much  of  a  honey  season— an  average  of  only 
about  ;iO  lbs.  Cause,  dry  weather.  Crops  also  short 
from  the  same.  John  Coui/rEK,  Su. 

Oxford,  Ohio,  Aug.  ;;s,  1884. 

Eriend  C,  I  liave  seen  queens  recover 
after  being  stung  slightly ;  and  your  inci- 
dent is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  bids  us  not 
to  be  in  haste  in  deciding  that  the  que^n  is 
injured. 

WHERE   UIU  THE   QUEEN   COME   FROM? 

One  of  my  neighbors  cut  a  bee-tree  about  five 
weeks  ago.  No  queen  was  found,  although  several 
examinations  were  made,  and  no  eggs  were  laid  for 
some  time;  but  eight  days  ago  I  examined  two 
frames,  and  found  the  queen-cell  capped ;  did  not 
notice  any  brood  or  eggs,  and  to-day  I  made  a  long 
and  careful  examination;  found  no  queen,  but 
brood  in  all  stages,  from  eggs  in  abundance,  regu- 
larly laid,  capped  brood,  <]ueen-cells  torn  down,  ex- 
cept one  with  a  hole  ifi  end.  P^w,  if  they  have  had 
a  queen-cell  all  #lie  time,  why  tla!  cells?  The  brood 
appeared  to  me  to  be  worker  brood,  with  eggs  laid 
regularly.  We  are  puzzled;  can  you  give  us  light? 
D.  D.  Lester. 

Christiansburg,  Va.,  S«pt.  11, 1884. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  can  answei,  friend  L., 
unless  1  suggest  the  queen  came  from  some 


other  hive,  and  got  in  there  accidentally  at 
about  the  time  you  mention.  I  have  known 
queens  to  be  present  when  queen-cells  were 
started,  and  when  the  queen  began  to  lay, 
the  cells  were  destroyed.  Such  cases  are  not 
very  common,  however.  In  your  case,  the 
queen  would  have  had  to  be  much  older  than 
the  usually  allotted  time  when  she  began  to 
lay.  '  

HOLY-LANDS   AND   COTTON    HONEY. 

I  see  by  Gleanings  lor  the  last  two  years  j'ou 
have  had  several  samples  of  honey— one  of  cotton 
from  South  Carolina,  which  you  did  not  like  the 
color  or  flavor  of.  I  send  you  one  sample  of  cotton 
honey,  in  the  comb;  also  one  of  sumac,  by  to-day's 
express,  in  a  bottle.  The  comb  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  is  cotton  honey,  and  likewise  the  loose  honey 
around  the  comb  is  cotton  honey.  The  golden-col- 
ored comb,  top  piece,  is  sumac  honey.  Now  try  it. 
I  think  both  kinds  nice  honey.  You  will  notice  one 
or  two  cells  of  dark  honey  in  this  comb  of  cotton 
honey,  that  is  also  cotton  honey.  So  you  see  cotton 
honey  is  both  vei-y  light  and  very  dark,  as  it  is  made. 
You  have  asked  if  cotton  always  produces  honey. 
Yes,  but  bees  don't  like  to  gather  it,  if  they  can  get 
any  thing  else  to  make  honey  from.  I  had  a  Holy- 
Land  queen  mated  to  a  black  di'one,  whose  progeny 
stored  30  lbs.  of  this  cotton  honey  in  sections  for 
me  during  July  last,  half  of  which  is  as  light  as  the 
sample  sent  you;  the  other  half,  as  dark  as  those 
darkest  cells  — both  the  light  and  the  dark  all  mixed 
along  in  the  same  sections.  These  Holy-Land  black 
hybrids  are  the  only  bees  among  my  30  stands  that 
stored  any  cotton  honeJ^  or  anj'  other  kind  of  hon- 
ey, during  July;  among  the  30  stands  I  had  pure 
Italians,  Italian  hybrids,  and  this  one  stand  of  Holj^- 
Land  black  hybrids.  Italians  and  hybrids  stored 
suri)lus  from  sumac  dui-ing  August  quite  freely. 
Abbott  L.  Swinson,  17—39. 

(bjldsboro,  N.  ('.,  Sept.  Ifi,  1884. 

Tliaid^  yoii,  friend  S.  The  sanqtle  of  cot- 
ton honey  you  sent  is  very  good.  Tlie  whole 
family  ate  of  it,  and  pronounced  it  good, 
even  to  l)aby  Iluber.  The  tart  taste,  after 
one  is  a  little  accustomed  to  it,  we  do  not 
lind  unpleasant.  TIk^  sumac  has  a  very  tine 
aromatic  llavor.  1  am  glad  to  liear  that  the 
Holy-Lands,  sometimes  at  least,  show  them- 
selves better  at  honey-gathering  than  the 
Italians. 

GETTING    BEES   OUT  OF  A   CHIMNEY. 

Sept.  8, 1884,  I  discovered  in  the  chimney  of  my 
house  (about  two  feet  from  where  I  hived  a  runa- 
way swarm  t)f  bees  June  3, 1884),  a  colony  of  bees, 
with  considerable  comb  and  brood,  and  but  little 
honey.  I  inunediately  jiut  uj)  a  stove  and  started 
smoke.  The  bees  being  nrar  or  even  with  the  roof, 
I  took  otr  the  top  of  the  ehinniey  and  went  to  work 
transferring,  and  sad  work  I  made  of  it,  as  the  comb 
became  so  soft  T  lost  all  the  brood,  and,  worse  still, 
the  queen  fell  down  tht^  chinuicy  on  a  comb  of 
brood,  and  was  killed.  I  left  the  hive  as  near  the 
chimney  as  possible,  and  bj' keei)ing  up  a  smoke  I 
succeeded  in  kcei)ing  them  out  of  the  chinuiey,  and 
the  poor  motherless  things  clustered  in  the  hive  at 
last,  like  a  ship  at  sea,  without  anchor  or  rudder. 
But  on  the  17th  I  succeeded  in  gcjtting  a  queen,  and 
when  I  went  to  work  to  introduce  her  I  examined 
them  for  a  fcM-tile  worker,  and  found  about  4  square 
inches  of  comb  filled  with   honey  and   bee-bread.    I 
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then  felt  sure  the  coast  was  clear,  and  before  I 
could  get  the  top  off-  the  hive  (Simplicity)  the  bees 
commenced  to  run  over  my  hands  and  the  cage 
eontaininfr  the  queen.  I  felt  pretty  safe  in  letting 
her  out,  and  did  so  with  her  escort.  They  behaved 
themselves  very  nicely  toward  all  of  them.  I  im- 
mediately gave  them  feed;  and  an  hour  after,  I 
saw  the  new  queen  walking  aiound,  very  much  at 
home.  I  have  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  them,  look- 
ing after  them  daily,  and  never  opening  the  hive 
but  that  I  would  see  the  queen.  The  bees  were  the 
hybrids;  and  as  it  was  an  experimental  swarm  for 
me,  I,  to  make  as  little  expense  as  possible,  bought 
a  black  queen.  Well,  every  thing  was  lovely  until 
the  23d  of  Sept.  Being  from  home  the  day  previ- 
ous, I  did  not  get  to  examine  them;  and  just  before 
noon  on  the  23d,  they,  ungrateful  things,  took 
French  leave.  I  suppose  jou  will  tell  me  I  ought 
to  have  given  them  brood,  but  they  were  the  only 
movable-frame  hive  I  had.  J.  D.  Coles. 

Harrisonvillc,  N.  J. 

Friend  C,  your  job  was  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple one.  What  ever  made  you  think  of  put- 
ting up  a  stove  just  to  smoke  those  poor 
bees?  I  hardly  believe  I  should  call  them 
''  ungrateful  things."  It  would  have  been  a 
nice  pretty  job  to  have  transferred  them  by 
just  blowing  a  little  smoke  on  them  from 
the  upper  side,  so  you  could  get  hold  of  the 
combs  as  you  cut  them  out. 

.JACKETED  BEES. 

About  the  middle  or  towai'd  the  last  of  July  I 
bought  of  you  6  one-dollar  queens,  which  I  immedi- 
ately introduced  to  my  black  bees.  After  watching 
one  of  my  hives  for  something  over  a  month  I 
thought  I  could  see  no  change  in  the  color  of  the 
bees,  to  indicate  that  the  queen  was  a  good  one. 
Soon,  however,  1  did  notice  that  the  young  bees 
were  hatching  out,  and  that  they  were  of  a  very 
dark  yellow  hue.  On  Sunday,  Sept.  7, 1  was  walk- 
ing around  this  same  hive  when  I  noticed  quite  an 
uproar  around  it.  My  fli-st  thought  was  robbers; 
but  upon  watching  a  few  minutes  I  saw  it  was  only 
these  young  bees  frolicking  about.  They  came  out, 
and  rolled  and  tumbled  in  great  glee.  Pi-esently  I 
noticed  they  were  getting  rid  of  something.  I  still 
watched,  and  s(X)n  found  that  they  were  shedding 
their  jackets.  I  called  my  wife  to  witness  their  per- 
formance, and  we  took  several  up  in  our  hands, 
and  picked  this  dark-yellow  downy  jacket  off  from 
them  with  our  fingers,  when  they  came  out  bright 
striped  bees,  just  such  as  I  had  wanted.  This  jacket 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  web,  and  covered  almost  the 
entire  body  of  the  bee,  and  in  shedding  it  came  off 
from  behind  first,  and  the  point  just  between  the 
wings  was  the  last  to  let  go  of  the  bee.  I  relate  this, 
because  it  is  something  new  to  me.  I  find  nothing 
in  ABC  that  covers  it.  You  say  on  page  40,  "  They 
have  a  white  downy  look  until  they  are  a  full  week 
old."  But  there  you  stop;  you  say  nothing  of  their 
jacket  coming  off,  which  does  away  with  this  downy 
appearance. 

Bees  have  done  no  good  here  since  the  extreme 
drought  set  in,  the  first  of  August.    I  am  feeding 
some  now  preparatoiy  to  wintering. 
Cutler,  111.,  Sept.  28, 1884.  W.  T.  White. 

Friend  W.,  the  bees  you  mention  must  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  I  think.  I 
liave  oecasioiuilly  seen  a  young  bee  with  a 
part  of  the  cococin  adhering  to  his  body,  but 
I  never   saw  any   thing  of  that   kind  that 


would  seriously  change  the  color  or  looks. 
May  be  the  combs  the  bees  were  hatched  in 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

APIARIAN  EXHIBIT   AT  THE   WORLD'S  FAIR   IN 
NEW     ORLEANS. 

I  am  asked  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  U. 
S.  Government,  to  make  an  exhibit  at  New  Orleans, 
in  connection  with  the  general  collection  of  that 
department.  The  funds  offered  will  not  permit  a 
large  exhibit,  so  I  shall  aim  to  make  it  entirely  in- 
structive. I  intend  to  show  hives  with  all  styles  of 
approved  apparatus  to  secuie  surplus,  with  meth- 
ods of  crating  honey  for  shipment  and  market,  and 
all  kinds  of  apparatus  necessary  or  valuable  in  the 
apiary.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  bee-keeper 
who  thinks  he  has  aught  of  invention  or  suggestion 
that  would  aid  me  and  the  cause.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Sept.  26,  '84. 

All  right,  friend  Cook.  I  am  sure  I  con- 
gratulate the  managers  in  having  secured 
you  for  the  task.  Tell  us  what  you  need, 
and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  be  ready  to  help 
you  ;  in  fact,  I  will  donate  whatever  you 
want  in  the  way  of  apiarian  supplies  that 
may  be  found  in  our  catalogue,  free  of  charge, 
and  will  ship  to  your  order.  If  the  otlier 
bee-friends  see  lit  to  do  likewise,  you  will 
probably  have  all  you  can  attend  to  in  short 
meter,  and  lots  of  good  will  besides.  By  the 
way,  a  good  many  of  us  would  like  to  Know 
at  "what  time,  and  how  long,  you  will  be 
present  at  New  Orleans. 

BEES  (AND  BEARS)  IN  WASHINGTON    TERRITORY. 

We  have  two  swarms  of  bees,  and  they  are  doing 
pretty  well;  but  as  we  have  been  dividing  them  up 
we  have  not  taken  any  honey  from  them  jet.  The 
bees  and  express  from  Oregon  cost  about  $18;  that 
is,  one  swarm,  and  we  have  made  two  out  of  it.  We 
got  the  one  swarm  in  Jul}',  and  I  think  bees  will  do 
all  right  in  Washington  Territory.  Our  neighbor 
had  a  call  from  a  bear  the  other  morning;  but  as 
the  dogs  got  after  him,  the  squirrels  and  birds  set 
up  a  noise,  and  the  bear  got  free. 

J.  D.  Seaton. 

Ellensburg,  Wash.  Ter.,  Sept.  4, 1884. 


GETTING  A  COLONY  OF  BEES  OUT  OF  A  TREE. 

I  and  a  friend  found  the  bees  in  a  tree  some  70 
feet  high,  the  tree  standing  alone.  We  procured  a 
rope  of  about  150  ft. ;  a  man  climbed  a  tree  standing 
30  feet  from  the  bee-tree,  and  threw  the  rope  over  a 
limb  where  the  bees  were  in.  then  fastened  a  pulley 
to  a  dogwood-tree  about  20  feet  from  the  bee-tree, 
fastening  the  rope  thereto.  A  man  was  then  fast- 
ened to  one  end  of  the  rope.  We  hitched  a  horse  to 
the  other  end,  and  i)ulled  the  man  up,  who  then 
sawed  the  limb  off,  which  fell  to  the  ground  without 
injuring  the  bees.  The  reason  I  write  the  above  is, 
I  think  it  was  a  novel  way  of  catching  a  colony. 

Oldensburg,  Ind.  John  H.  Haverkos. 


SEVEN  and  EIGHT   FRAME  HIVES— WHY  NOT? 

My  investments  in  hives  and  honey-bees  have 
been  small,  but  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  decide 
me  on  going  in  a  little  deeper.  But  before  doing  so 
I  wish  to  be  sure  that  I  have  about  as  good  hives, 
etc.,  as  are  going.  My  hives  are  the  Simplicity,  and 
I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  except  in  one  respect. 
Why  have  them  large  enough  for  ten  frames  when 
seven  are  all  that  are  needed  for  brood?  Why  not 
have  them  made  for  seven  fi-ames  only,  and  raise 
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all  your  honey  above  instead  of  at  the  sides?  I  put 
these  questions,  because  I  wish  soon  to  order  raoi-e 
hives  of  you;  and  if  thei-eare  no  good  reasons  for 
the  contrary,  I  shall  order  them  all  made  for  seven 
frames  instead  of  ten.  It  will  cost  more,  but  the 
difference  will  be  a  trifle,  compared  with  the  satis- 
faction of  having  in  a  hive  just  what  one  wants  or 
wishes.  Beginner. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Sept.  25, 188t. 

rrieiul  B.,a  hive  made  to  hold  7  frames 
would  answer  very  well  mider  many  circum- 
stances ;  in  fact,  8-franie  hives  are  consider- 
ably in  use  in  some  sections,  friend  lleddon 
using  them.  T  believe,  almost  exclusively. 
Now,  if  anybody  expected  to  have  a  second 
story  ready" for  eacli  hive  at  all  times,  these 
narrow  hives  would  do  very  well ;  but  many 
times  a  single  story  is  made  to  hold  a  pretty 
good-sized  colony  of  bees,  and  also  to  afford 
room  for  surpliis.  If  it  were  made  wide 
enough  to  hold  only  7  frames,  it  could  not  be 
used  thus.  Again,  where  we  undertake^  to 
winter  a  colony  in  Simi)li('ity  liives,  as  many 
do,  we  should  "have  no  means  of  jHilting  in 
chail-cushiou  divisiou-boai-ds  ;is  we  now  do 
with  Id-frame  hives.  Last,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  these  hives  will  not  match  with 
the  gieat  bulk  of  hives  already  in  use.  Hives 
are  now  manufactured  all  over  the  world  by 
the  huiulreds  of  thousands  that  exactly  fit 
the  standard  Simplicity  hive,  and  it  would 
be  a  rather  sad  mistake  to  start  with  another 
that  would  not  match  with  those  already  in 
use. 


BUCKW^HEAT  HONEY  AND  EED-CLO- 

VER  HONEY,  AND  THE  BEES  THAT 

GATHER  IT. 


JEES      (JATHER      HONEY 
CLOVER? 


EltOM      REIJ 


TfT.  NUMBEIl  of  times  I  have  thought  to  give  my 
gi^     e.xperience  with  the  Italian  bee,  in  regard  to 

j^r  their  gathering  honey  from  red  clover,  but 
■^^  have  not  done  so,  from  the  fact  that  the  edit- 
or of  Gleanings  and  the  bee-keeping  fra- 
ternity might  think  I  was  trying  to  palm  off  a  free 
advertisement;  and  in  no  case  would  I  do  so  now,  if 
there  were  not  so  many  bee-keepers  who  doubt  that 
there  is  a  strain  of  bees  that  will  work  upon  red  clo- 
ver. 

To  convince  you  that  this  article  is  not  written  to 
advertise  my  bees  and  queens,  I  will  make  the  state- 
ment that  I  can  hardly  supply  my  home  call  for 
queens.  I  was  up  with  my  orders,  and  had  a  lew 
queens  ahead,  and,  thinking  that  I  would  not  dis- 
pose of  them  in  time  to  give  room  for  a  lot  of  cells 
that  were  nearly  ready  to  hatch,  I  inserted  a  little 
advertisement  in  Gleanings,  and  the  results  are 
that  I  have  since  received  orders  for  100  queens; 
and  as  I  am  breeding  upon  only  a  small  scale  I  do 
not  want  to  do  any  more  advertising,  as  I  can  make> 
more  money  in  producing  honey,  which  I  have 
made  a  special  business  for  the  last  8  years,  or  ever 
since  1  commenced  the  business. 

In  our  vicinity  the  farmers  raise  a  great  deal  of 
red  clover  for  hay  and  for  seed,  and  this  is  not  all; 
it  is  considered  to  take  the  least  strength  from  the 
land  of  any  crop  known,  as  the  immense  roots  which 
it  sends  down  into  the  soil,  when  decayed,  make  the 
best  of  fertilizers,  and  will  bring  to  life  and  revive 
up  old  and  worn-out  lauds,  thus  making  it  desira- 


ble to  the  farmer  to  raise  rod  clover  for  more  than 
one  or  two  purposes. 

I  will  show  any  doubting  bee-keeper,  if  he  will 
take  the  trouble  to  visit  me  in  August,  hiA^es  full  of 
honey  gathered  frojn  red  clover,  and  sections  too; 
also  the  bees  as  thick  upon  red  clover  as  ever  was 
seen  upon  basswood  or  any  other  bloom. 

At  this  date,  Aug.  S),  the  most  of  my  bees  have 
gathered  nothing  of  any  account  but  red-clover 
honey,  altliough  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
buckwheat  in  full  bloom,  and  within  easy  access  to 
my  bees.  The  fed-clover  bees  have  not  touched  the 
buckwheat,  nor  brought  in  an  ounce  of  dark  honey. 
That  all  Italians  will  not  work  upon  red  clover,  I  am 
aware;  for  I  hare  them,  and  as  pure  ones  as  money 
can  obtain ;  and  to-day,  alongside  of  my  red-clover 
bees,  and  in  the  same  apiary,  are  storing  dai-k  hon- 
ey from  buckwheat.  This  I  can  show  to  any  one 
who  will  visit  me. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  a  prominent  bee-keeper 
who  had  purchased  a  choice  Italian  queen  of  a 
noted  queen-breeder,  which  cost  him  a  flve-dollar 
bill.  She  was  as  fine  a  queen  as  I  ever  saw,  and  had 
beautiful  gentle  workers,  but  they  were  storing 
nothing  but  buckwheat  honey,  while  by  its  side  sat 
a  colony  of  well-marked  and  beautiful  Italians, 
whose  hive  was  running  over  with  white  honey 
gathered  from  red  clover.  Hundreds  of  acres  of 
buckwheat  and  red  clover  were  in  bloom  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  no  other  bloom  of  any  kind  could  be  seen. 
Now,  why  this  was,  I  do  not  know. 

I  have  never  examined  the  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  bees'  tongue,  so  I  can  not  say  why  it  is  that 
some  bees  will  have  a  preference  for  red  clover, 
when  other  blooin  is  in  abundance,  where  the  nec- 
tar could  be  much  easier  obtained.  I  have  never 
yet  had  a  pound  of  honey  gathered  from  red  clover 
by  black  bees.  I  have  this  season  90  colonies  of 
blacks,  located  in  a  vicinity  whei-e  red  clover 
abounds,  and  they  have  been  in  a  starving  condition 
until  buckwheat  bloomed;  while  my  Italians  have 
gathered  and  stored  red-clover  honey  in  sections 
through  July,  the  blacks,  equally  strong,  had  to  be 
fed  to  keep  them  from  starving.  That  there  are 
Italian  bees  that  will  store  honey  largely  from  red 
clover  while  others  of  the  same  race  will  not,  and 
that  black  bees  will  starve  while  Italians  are  stor- 
ing a  surplus,  is  a  fact,  for  I  hav<^een  them  in  the 
same  yard,  and  under  my  personal  supervision. 

Galhn)vil!e,  N.  Y.  F.  Boomhower. 


STARTING  AN  APIARY.    NO.  2. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THOSE    G01N(i     INTO    THE  BUSI- 
NESS. 

f^  HE  science  ol'  bee-keeping  (for  science  it  is,  or, 
^y  at  least,  it  is  only  by  the  application  of  the 
<  sciences  that  it  can  be  made  a  success),  is 
"■"  not  a  matter  that  can  be  learned  by  rote,  or 
that  can  be  taught  specifically.  It  is  com- 
posed of  little  things,  which,  while  they  seem  in- 
significant in  themselves,  when  massed  together  are 
found  to  form  a  harmonious  structure  which  would 
be  incomplete,  were  any  one  of  thcnn  left  out  or 
neglected.  It  is  not  enough  lo  learn  1  he  habits  and 
customs  of  the  bees.  A  person  may  be  a  thorough 
entomologist,  and  yet  prove  unsuccesslul  as  an  api- 
arist. One  must  have  a  knowledge  of  floricultiU'e 
as  well,  and  be  able  to  api)ly  that  knowledge  to  the 
locality  in  which  he  is  situated.    It  is  well  for  the 
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boe-keepcr  to  be  something-  oi'  a  mechanic;  foi' 
while  ordinarily  he  can  purchase  hives  and  supplies 
cheaper  than  he  can  manufacture  them,  still  there 
are  times  \\  hen  the  ability  to  construct  a  hive,  a  set 
of  frames,  or  a  section-rack,  will  come  well  in  play. 
Many  persons  wholly  unfamiliar  with  apiculture  in 
any  of  its  parts  are  surprised  to  see  with  what  ease 
a  skillful  operator  will  hive  a  swamn  or  perform 
any  of  the  simple  or  complicated  manipulations  at 
times  found  necessary;  but  when  they  learn  that  a 
honey-bee  when  filled  with  liquid  sweets  will  never 
volunteer  an  attack,  and  that  a  small  puff  of  smoke 
blown  directly  into  the  entrance  of  the  hive  will  so 
alarm  them  that  they  will  at  once  fill  themselves  to 
the  full  with  honey,  that  which  to  them  was  a  mat- 
ter of  mystery  becomes  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day. 

The  beginner  who  has  prepared  himself  by  studj- 
of  the  hive  and  ho  ney-bec,  and  has  procured  two  or 
three  colonies  of  Italians  in  frame  hives,  will  wish 
to  know  in  the  first  place  where  ho  shall  locate  his 
apiary.  In  making  this  selection  he  should  choose 
a  spot  where  his  hives  will  face  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  south,  and  the  east  of  south,  rather  than 
the  west,  in  case  they  can  not  face  due  south.  The 
hives  should  be  set  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  plat 
in  front  should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  grass 
and  weeds.  The  location  should  be  dry,  and  should 
allow  of  the  bees  descending  to  their  homes,  rather 
that  ascending  wiien  coming  in  heavily  laden  with 
nectar.  A  tight  fence  or  hedge  should  protect  the 
noi'th  and  west  sides  of  the  apiary  from  the  cold  and 
piei'cing  winds  of  winter,  and,  if  possible,  the  hives 
should  be  shaded  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  noon- 
day summer  sun. 

After  establishing  the  apiary  in  a  suitable  loca- 
tion (if  not  done  before),  the  liora  of  the  whole  re- 
gion within  liight-range  of  the  liees  should  be 
thoroughly  studied  and  learned.  This  should  be 
done  as  a  matter  of  economy,  foi',  if  known,  it  will 
be  known  also  when  to  put  on  and  take  off  sections, 
or  when  to  extract  and  when  not  to;  and,  also, 
what  is  of  far  more  value,  to  know  just  when  to  feed 
and  when  to  stop  feeding.  The  rearing  of  brood 
and  the  gathering  of  honey  always  go  hand  in  hand 
together.  When  one  stops,  the  other  stops  also; 
regular  daily  fading  in  small  quantities  will,  how- 
ever, keep  bi'ood-iearing  going  on,  and  by  this 
means  colonies  are  kept  strong  and  ready  to  gather 
honey  when  secreted,  when,  if  they  wei-e  not  so  fed, 
they  would  hardly  be  able  to  gather  enough  stoi-es 
for  their  daily  wants.  It  is  exceedingly  fortunate 
that  the  honey-bee  has  few  diseases  and  few  ene- 
mies, else  it  would  long  ago,  in  all  probability,  have 
become  exterminated.  The  ivor^t  enemy  of  the 
honey-bee,  unfortunately,  is  man  himself.  The  be- 
ginner who  skims  the  surface  only,  in  his  prepar- 
atory studies,  is  the  cause  of  many  losses,  and  that, 
too,  without  being  aware  of  it.  Constant  manipula- 
tion of  the  hive,  wheieby  the  brood-nest  is  broken 
up.  is  one  means  of  injuring  an  apiary.  Lack  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  principle, 
that  it  is  onlj'  strong  colonies  that  can  be  perpetu- 
ated, and  neglect  of  feeding  at  proper  times  in  or- 
der to  keep  these  colonics  strong,  is  another  and  a 
great  cause  of  loss;  but  it  is  in  the  matter  of  divid- 
ing where  failures  arc  largely  made.  The  novice 
lias  learned  that  a  colony  can  be  divided  and  sub- 
divided several  times  in  a  season,  and  proceeds  to 
build  up  a  larse  a()iary  (in  niimbers)  from  a  few  colo- 
nies, and  considers  himself  a  bee-keeiier  in  so  doing: 


but  on  the  following  spring  he  is  exceedingly  sur- 
prised to  find  his  bees  a  minus  quantity,  laying  the 
M'hole  trouble  to  ill  luck,  dysentery,  bad  stores,  or 
some  other  cause  of  the  kind,  not  once  imagining 
that  his  ignorance  is  the  cause,  and  the  cause  alone. 

Bee-keeping,  however,  can  be  learned,  and  learn- 
ed thoroughlj' and  well;  and  when  learned  there  is 
no  other  business  or  occupation  that  will  pay  so 
large  a  profit  on  the  capital  invested,  in  ordinary 
localities  even;  and  in  some  localities  it  will  pay  a 
profit  that  even  a  Gould  or  a  Vanderbilt  would  not 
turn  aside  from.  To  obtain  this  profit,  however, 
will  demand  the  whole  time  of  the  apiarist;  hands 
and  brain  must  be  kept  constantly  busy,  both  early 
and  late;  and  unless  one  has  a  particular  aptitude 
for  the  work,  and  has  fitted  himself  therefor  by 
careful  and  thorough  study  and  preliminary  prac- 
tice, instead  of  these  profits  he  will  surely  "come 
out  of  the  little  end  of  the  horn." 

Studj-,  too,  should  not  end  with  the  reading  of 
teit-books.  The  science  of  apiculture  is  progress- 
ive and  progi-essing,  and  unless  one  desires  j;o  be 
constantly  a  tardy  follower  in  the  rear,  he  should 
subscribe  for  and  study  some  one  or  more  of  the 
various  bee  journals  now  published;  and  among 
which  T  can  heartily  recommend  Gleanings  as 
one  of  the  best.  He  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
simply  reading  the  views,  ideas,  experiences,  and 
inventions  of  ot  hers,  but  should,  from  time  to  time, 
give  to  the  public  a  history  of  his  own  experience; 
by  thus  doing  ho  will  not  only  get  good,  but  will  do 
good,  which  latter  will  always i)rove  a  source  of  hap- 
Itiness.  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Foxlioro,  Mass.,  Aug.,  18S4. 


SHIPPING  BEES   TO   FLORIDA. 

TUE   WAV   FRIEND   ASHMEAU   DOES   IT. 

fItlEND  HOOT:—!  have  again  started  anotJi^r 
lot  (it  bees  from  here  to  my  Florida  apiavy; 
and  as  I  so  frequently  receive  letters  in  ref- 
erence to  the  shipping  of  bees,  I  will  give  you 
a  description  of  how  I  ship  so  successfully. 
I  ship  in  six-combed  hives  made  as  follows:  Two 
end-pieces,  9  x  !)i4  x  Vi-inch  stuff;  sides,  19  x  99i  x  ?^- 
inch  stuff;  bottom  and  top,  W^.i  x  9^S  x  ?8-inch  stuff; 
3  end-pieces  i)U  x  Sfa  x  ?a-inch  stuff  (these  act  as 
handles  as  well  as  making  the  grooves  for  the 
frames).  In  the  top,  or  cover,  I  bore  3  or  4  holes 
with  an  extension  bit  3  inches  in  diameter,  which  I 
cover  wiMi  wire  cloth,  as  also  the  bee-entrances  in  the 
ends  of  the  hives.  This  gives  plenty  of  air.  I  also 
take  the  precaution  to  nail  two  small  14-inch  strips  on 
the  top  of  each  hive,  so  in  case  they  are  piled  up 
there  will  plenty  of  air  get  under  each. 

I  use  all-wood  L.  frames,  and  nail  each  end  se- 
curely with  wire  nails  (I  really  believe  they  would 
go  safely  to  Europe  packed  in  this  way).  The  boxes 
weigh  about  6  lbs.  each ;  or  a  good  swarm  completley 
packed,  weighing  from  18  to  33  lbs.,  according  to  the 
amount  of  honey,  bees,  box,  and  6  combs,  without 
honey,  weigh  about  14  lbs. 

WINTEHING    AND    BREEDING    QUEENS    IN   FLORIDA. 

I  sent  mine  down  last  fall,  and  had  them  returned 
in  June  (through  Uncle  Sam's  mail-bag),  and  they 
have  done  well.  The  early  breeding  In  Florida  did 
not  stop  their  breeding  here  (for  if  any  thing  they 
have  bred  too  much);  soon  that  point,  queens  can 
be  safely  wintered  in  Florida,  and  returned  north  in 
the  spring. 
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I  will  iiil'q^-m  you  on  other  points  in  regard  to  bees 
in  FJorida  at  s®me  future  time.  1  wish  to  get  the 
facts  solid  before  doing  so.  T.  fi.  Ashmead. 

Williamson,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  31,  18S4. 


^EjaiNDE^. 


NO     BUOOD     NOR     EGG.S;     DOES     IT     INDICATE     ANY 
THING    WRONG? 

ILL  you  please  give  your  advice  or  opin- 
ion on  the  following  case?  I  have  40  colonies 
of  bees  all  in  the  same  predicament — no 
brood,  no  eggs,  very  little  pollen,  plenty  of 
honey.  In  talking  with  another  bee-man 
to-»lay  who  has  30  colonies,  he  stated  the  same  con- 
dition of  his — no  brood,  no  eggs.  Now,  what  is  the 
»ause?  How  can  it  be  remedied?  If  no  brood  can 
be  started  this  fall,  are  not  the  bees  on  hand  too  old 
to  winter?  Now,  I  give  my  idea:  We  have  had  such 
a  drought  since  the  tlrstor  10th  of  August,  that  there 
is  not  a  blosscjm  of  any  kind  for  the  bees  to  gather 
honey  or  pollen;  also  a  scarcity  of  water.  Now, 
would  feeding  some  sugar  syrup,  rye  flour,  and  wa- 
ter, help  the  matter?  Youropiuion  will  be  appreci- 
ated. James  Hess. 
Freysbush,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  34,  1884. 

Friend  H.,  I  have  for  many  years  noticed 
bees  in  just  this  predicament ;  and  I  believe 
tliat.  as  a  rule,  queens  <]:eneially  stop  laying 
toward  the  lirst  of  October,  unless  honey  is 
coming  in  largely,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
most  localities.  At  lirst  I  feared,  as  you  say, 
that  the  old  bees  could  not  hold  out  unless 
some  young  ones  were  reared.  These  brood- 
less  colonies  were  marked ;  l)ut,  contrary  to 
my  expectations,  they  wintered  just  as  well 
as  the  others  ;  in  fact,  some  that  had  a  rath- 
er small  cluster  of  bees  had  about  that  same 
clustei-  in  the  spring,  although  no  eggs  were 
laid  for  a  period  of  perhaps  four  to  six 
months.  It  is  true,  they  were  not  strong  col- 
onies, and  it  took  some  time  to  build  up  in 
Irhe  spring ;  but  when  they  got  at  it  they 
seemed  to  come  right  up  surely  and  safely.— 
Of  late,  a  good  many  have "  thought  that 
colonies  A^ithout  any  pollen  wintered 
best,  because  brood-rearing  is  seldom  started 
unless  there  is  pollen  in  the  hive,  and  tliere- 
fore  there  was  no  brood  until  pollen  came. 
I  thhik  I  would  a  litWe  rather  have  some 
brood  hatched  out  this  month  ;  and  feeding 
a  little  regularly  every  day  \\'ill  usually  in- 
duce this ;  but  after  they  have  reared  this 
lot  of  brood  in  October,  1  should  prefer  to 
have  them  nearly  destitute  of  pollen,  and 
not  epmmence  brood-rearing,  or,  at  least,  not 
much  of  it,  until  March  or  April.— For  years 
we  have  had  complaints  from  beginners  dur- 
ing tjie  last  of  September  and  October,  that 
their  queens  would  not  lay,  and  some  of 
them  have  even  ordered  new  queens,  replac- 
ing the  old  ones  when  there  was  iiothing 
wrong  at  all,  only  they  had  never  noticed 
tliat  (jueens  mostly  stop  laying  during  this 
month,  so  they  imaghied  something  nimt  be 
wrong.  Young  queens  just  fertilized  will 
often  raise  cfuite  a  lot  of  brood  during  Octo- 
ber, using  up  their  stores  of  both  lioney  and 
pollen.  Of  com-se,  it  is  not  nuich  nialter 
about  the  pollen.  If  their  winter  stores  are 
thus  made  low  Ave  should  look  to  it  and  lill 
the  hives  with  sugar  syrup.   Sugar  is  so  low 


now  there  can  be  little  excuse  for  letting 
bees  starve.  Sonu'liiucs  it  is  (piite  difficult 
to  get  (luceiis  to  lay,  even  by  feeding  during 
Oclober  and  Noveinber,  and  but  a  few  years 
ago  1  niarkcd  several  of  these  queens  to  see 
if  they  l)egau  laying  all  right  in  the  spring. 
They  did  in  every  case.  One  of  them  was  a 
queen  so  old  that  I  feared  she  had  passed 
the  period  of  egg-laying.  Altliough  I  fed 
the  colowy  for  a  couple  of  weeks  daily,  she 
would  not  lay  a  1  lit.  She  raised  a  good  lot 
of  brood  in  the  spiiiig,  however,  without  any 
trouble.  A  great  many  beginners  iironounce 
their  hives  queenless,  and  order  another  at 
this  season,  Avheii  the  only  tionliie  is,  that 
tlie  queens  Iiave  closed  Imsiiiess  for  the  sea- 
son, and  have  got  so  small  and  insignilicant 
looking  inconse(iucnce,tlKU  the  novjce  over- 
looks tiiem  as  they  skulk  about  among  the 
bees.  Now,  do  not  )»'  in  a  hurry  to  decide 
tJiat  tlie  hive  is  (|ueeidess  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  do  not  l)e  inahurrvto  imagine 
soinetliing  wrong  with  your  (jneens,  sh()uld 
they  b(4iave  just  as  frieiid  II.  savs  liis  do,  in 
tlie  letter  above.  If  there  is  plenty  of  sealed 
honey  or  sugar  syiupin  the  hive,  the  absence 
of  eggs,  brood,  and  pollen,  would  not  do  any 
harm  ;  in  fact,  Avhere  there  is  a  tendency  to 
bee-cholera,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will 
winter  all  the  siifer.  Tlie  great  losses  in  the 
spring  usually  come  with  hives  that  have  be- 
gun rearing  brood  largely  in  the  fore  part  of 
winter. 


l^EPei^Tjs  Di^scea^^GiNd. 


{SEE  by  Gleanings  that  there  are  some  very 
good  reports;  but  if  the  bee-men  of  this  county 
are  not  in  Blasted  Hopes,  I  can  not  tell  what 
it  takes  to  put  one  there.  It  has  not  rained 
enough  here  from  the  30th  of  May  to  wet  the 
ground  3  inches  deeji.  I  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground 
about  3  ft.  deep,  and  it  was  as  dry  at  the  bottom  as 
at  the  top.  Bees  have  done  no  good ;  9  colonies  gave 
30  lbs.  of  surplus  honey,  and  not  one  new  swarm.  I 
know  two  men  who  have  45  or  48  colonies,  and  did 
not  get  100  lbs.  of  honey,  and  are  compelled  to  feed, 
so  that  their  bees  will  have  enough  to  winter  on; 
and  I  am  in  the  same  boat.  Oh  how  blue!  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  aphides,  there  wouSi  not  have  been 
any  thing  scarcely.  But  we  all  hope  that  next  year 
will  be  a  good  one.  J.  A.  Heichekt. 

Newcastle,  Ind.,  Sept.  i:j,  1884. 


We  have  had  no  rain  that  amounted  to  any  thing 
in  about  three  months;  but  the  bees  have  tilled 
their  combs  with  beautiful  white  honey;  some  has  a 
rank,  weedy  taste,  and  some  other  is  so  strong  and 
peppery  it  will  burn  in  the  mouth  for  hours.  We  havi' 
a  big  white  milkweed  and  a  Spanish  needle,  yellow 
blossoms,  from  Avhioh  I  suijpose  the  honey  is  gath- 
ered. Mrs.  R.  S.  Hounu. 

Mastersville,  Te.vas,  Aug.  30,  1881. 


Bees  have  done  nothing  to  speak  ot,  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  this  summer.  They  did  well  in 
the  spring  until  .Tune,  when  it  was  very  hot  and  dry. 
Basswood  bloom  lasted  only  3  days;  no  second  crop 
of  white  clover;  buckwheat  and  goldenrod  a  fail- 
ure; from  44  eolonirs  we  shall  not  get  44  lbs.  honey. 
A.  It.  Saunders. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich,,  S(^pt.  33,  ;88.1. 
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WHAT     SHALL    WE    DO    "WHEN    BUSI- 
NESS IS  DULL? 

A  PHACTICAL  SUOGESTION. 

ELL,  I  will  tell  you  what  we  aVe  do- 
ing here  —  tinners,  wood-workers, 
painters,  packers,  and  hands  work- 
ing? about  the  different  parts  of  the 
establishment.  .V  good  many  of  tlie 
liands  liave  left— a  hundred  or  more  ;  but 
those  whom  we  can  not  well  spare  wlieii  bus- 
iness comes  ii^aiii  arc  now  employed  out  on 
the  ifiounds  di^-,L,Mnfj;  dilchcs  and  laying  tile. 
Witii  Die  abundant  rains  we  liave  bad  for 
the  past  few  weeks,  and  tlie  beautiful  warm 
sunshiny  weatlicr.  tilings  are  growinji  won- 
derfully. Our  buckwheat  was  injured  con- 
sideralily  by  the  drought,  it  is  true,  but  it 
liids  fair  now  to  make  a  part  of  a  croji. 
AVhile  walking-  amon^^  it  I  found  ai)articular 
spot  wlierc  li;j;wort.or  Simiison  i)laiil;?.  weie 
coniini;-  up  and  growmsT;  witli  wonderful  vij;- 
or,  and  we  are  now  takint;'  them  up  aiul 
plantin.i>;  tiu'ui  on  some  of  our  best  ground, 
nnderdraiiu'd,  subsoiled,  and  heavily  ma- 
nured with  hue  old  staljle  manure.  .\nd, 
don't  the  strawbei'ries  grow?  It  seems  as 
though  I  never  saw  any  thing  in  my  life  so 
handsome  as  our  liOOO  young  plants.  The 
old  patch  in  the  rye  stubble  1  told  you  about, 
under  the  intluehce  of  manure,  "irrigation, 
and  good  loving  care  (I  want  to  put  in  that 
word  "loving,"  because  the  way  to  make 
any  thing  grow  and  thrive  is  just  to  have  a 
genuine  love  for  it)  is  just  wonderful.  It 
seems  to  me  I  never  spent  any  happier  hours 
in  my  life  than  in  that  patch  of  strawberries. 
We  "have  got  potted  plants  from  it  without 
number  (three  or  four  "generations"'  of 
them),  and  now  we  are  starting  lots  of  them 
on  I)o(»litth'"s  plan,  between  the  old  iilants, 
without  ])uttin,ii  tliem  in  i>ots.  Two  wagon- 
loads  of  line,  well-rotted  stable  manure  was 
spread  around  under  tlie  folia.L,^e  and  right  up 
about  the  roots,  just  liefore  the  recent  rains, 
and  noAv  the  deep  rich-green  leaves  are  of 
such  a  size  that  one  wonders  how  they  can 
be  strawberries,  and  they  are  admired  by  al- 
most every  one. 

We  are  now  having  green  ]ieas  in  the 
lunch-room  that  were  planted  about  six 
weeks  ago;  and  if  the  frost  holds  off  we 
shall  soon  have  some  "  roasting  ears  "  from 
that  patch  which  weplanteil  tojj;ive  the  bees 
pollen.. 

Different  varieties  of  fall  turnips  are  mak- 
ing a  show  of  ornamental  foliage  almost 
equal  to  the  "catnip"'  I  told  you  about; 
and  a  fine  bed  of  round-leaved  spinach  is  just 
beis^innins  to  show  what  it  can  do. 

Oin-4()()0  little  liasswoods,  rijjht  next  to 
the  house,  and  near  the  load,  arc  also  mak- 
ing a  deliglitful  show  with  tlu'ir  bright  sreen 
leaves.  In  between  the  rows,  striui^Micans 
are  now  just  fit  to  i)ick.  Who  would  not 
have  a  fall  garden  V  ]\Iost  of  the  luigs  and 
insect  enemies  that  we  fought  a  month  or 
two  ago,  skipped  off  on  account  of  a  liglit 
frost,  and  now  we  have  every  thing  oiu-  own 
way.  If  it  rains  every  day  and  every  night, 
even  our  bur  ground  does  not  get  Hooded  any 
more,  because,  you  see,  the  underdrains  are 
taking  care  of  jill  tliat,  and  the  sul>soil  plow 
fixed  the  ground  so  that  not  only  does  the 


Avater  go  down  out  of  sight,  but  the  roots  of 
all  these  plants  do  likewise. 

Haven't  you  a  place,  dear  reader,  that  can 
be  improved  by  uuderdraining,  so  that  ycm 
too  can  have  fresh  products  from  the  garden, 
growing  right  under  your  own  eye,  and  the 
work  of  your  own  hands,  as  well  as  we  here 
at  the  Home  of  the  lloney-iJees  V 

Oil!  1  forgot  to  tell  yoii  about  the  spider 
plants.  They  are  growing  as  they  never 
grew  ljefore,and  the  peculiar  odor  which  the 
bloom  gives  out  very  early  in  the  morning 
fairly  makes  the  aii-  heavy  in  their  vicinity. 
If  you  want  to  S!:'e  any  thiiig  in  tiie  vegeta- 
ble and  fioral  world  to  perfection,  give  it  a 
deei)  rich  soil,  and  in.-^inr  it  from  damage  by 
too  much  water,  by  undeidrainiiig. 

A  fall  garden  is  attractive  to  the  eye,  be- 
cause it  is  a  little  unusual,  and  one  would  be 
sun)rised  to  see  how  many  things  there  are 
that  (^au  be  put  out  in  the  fall  as  well  as  in 
the  spring,  if  he  looks  over  the  list.  One 
great  reason  for  starting  things  in  the  fall  is, 
that  most  iieople  iiave  more  leisure  then  than 
in  the  spring  when  every  thing  is  crowding. 
In  fact,  during  October  there  is  usually  loaf- 
ing enough  done  to  make  a  beautiful  garden, 
if  these  loafing  hours  w«^re  utilized,  liasp- 
berries.  strawberries,  blackl)enics,  and  grajie- 
vines,  may  l)e  jmldut  ill  the  fall  at  our  lei- 
sure, and  the  ground  may  be  nicely  })repared 
for  them,  because  there  is  no  hurry.  The 
two  former,  and  perhaps  blackberries,  may 
be  made  to  make  a  nice  growth  in  the  fall 
months;  and  if  well  mulched,  this  growth 
will  be  of  great  l)encfit  in  the  spring.  In 
IIenderson"s  fall  catalogue  he  gives  a  list 
that  may  be  sown  in  the  fall,  and  it  includes 
beets,  cabbage,  carrot,  caulifiower,  kale,  let- 
tuce, onions,  radish,  and  spinach.  Among 
the  bee-plants,  if  itrotected  by  mulch,  as  I 
have  explained,  we  may  sow^  ligwort  and  spi- 
der-plant seed,  seveii-toi>  turnip,  all  of  the 
clovers,  catnip,  motherwort,  and  perhaps  a 
good  many  others  that  I  have  not  got  hold 
of  yet.  The  spider-plant  seed  will  not  come 
up'till  spring,  and  much  of  the  figwort  prob- 
ably the  same  way,  as  well  as  other  seeds 
that  lie  overwinter.  Then  if  you  want  some- 
thing to  look  pretty Avith  its  bright  green  be- 
fore the  snoAV  goes  off,  put  in  a  little  iiatdi 
of  Avheat  and  rye.  If  you  are  interested  in 
Avheat-raising,  "some  experimental  plats  of 
the  choice  varieties  will,  by  little  cNiiense. 
tell  you  what  Avheat  is  best  adapted  to  your 
soil  "and  localitv. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


Your  smoker  is  at  hand,  and  1  have  tried  it  to  my 
satisfaciion,  and  am  greatly  pleased  with  it. 

WiLMER  J.  Moore. 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  July  30, 1S«4. 

our  sections  the  present  season. 

Those  4000  sections  arc  at  hand.  They  are  the 
nicest  and  best  I  ever  had.  Your  rew  way  of  cut- 
tint;  tlic  grooves  makes  tlicm  much  easier  to  I'uld.  T 
lolilfd  5(10  in38  minutes,  without  making-  the  corneis 
damp.  H.  J.  S('Hhock. 

Goshen,  Ind.,  July  13,  1884. 


Convention  Notice.— The  Northern  Ohio  l$ee- 
Keepers'  Association  will  hold  their  next  nieetini? 
in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Norwalk,  O.,  Wednesday, 

Oct.  ir,,  1881.  H.  R.  BOABDMAN,  ScC. 
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Tor  Clubbing   Eatos,  See  First  Page  of  Keiding  Hatter. 
IS^EHDIOSr^f^^,     OCT.      1,     1B3^. 

And  God  said.  Behold  1  have  piven  you  every  hevh  bearing 
seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  eartli,  and  every  tree, 
in  tlie  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed;  to  you  it  .--hall 
be  for  meat.— Gkn.  1:  29. 


Just  7057  subscribers  is  what  we  number  now. 


In  speaking  of  portulaca  in  our  last  number,  wo 
meant  to  say  that  our  entire  plat  was  one  roar  of 
bees,  instead  of  any  jiarticular  hive. 


This  first  day  of  October  we  have  stra^rberries  in 
bloom,  and  bees  working  on  the  blossoms;  also  ber- 
ries half  grown.    Don't  you  wish  you  had  some? 

There  were  a  good  many  flue  sami)les  of  nice 
honey  at  the  State  Fair,  but  there  was  considerable 
complaint  of  damage  done  by  honey-dew,  although 
I  believe  no  reports  were  so  bad  as  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lorain  County.  In  many  places  in  that  vi- 
cinity the  honey-dew  honey  was  extracted  by  the 
ton,  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 


HONEY-PEAS. 

Ouu  honey-peas  have  been  growing  and  growing, 
and  now  they  are  a  perfect  swamp,  and  not  a  sign  of 
a  blossom.  If  they  are  not  good  for  honey,  it  seems 
to  me  they  would  be  the  grandest  thing  to  turn  un- 
der. There  is  a  wonderful  mass  of  leaves  and  stems, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  expect  any  honey 
unless  they  get  at  it  and  bear  some  "  posies." 


CYPRIAN   QUEENS    JUST    IMPORTED. 

We  have  just  received  from  Frank  Benton  a  cou- 
ple of  Cyprian  queens  in  splendid  order,  shipped  by 
means  of  that  inimitable  candy  of  his.  Even  though 
they  were  sent  by  express  in  a  little  hive  having 
combs  not  unlike  Bianconcini's,  the  principal  food 
consumed  on  the  way  was  this  candy.  Neighbor  H. 
has  one  of  them,  and  declares  he  is  going  to  have 
young  queens  yet  this  fall;  and  if  this  beautiful 
October  weather  holds  on,  very  likely  he  will  have. 


E.XTRACTORS  THAT  THROW  HONEY  OVER  THE  TOP 
OF  THE  CAN. 

Any  of  our  customers  who  have  a  machine,  pur- 
chased of  us,  that  is  guilty  of  the  above  naughty 
trick,  are  requested  to  let  us  know,  that  we  may 
remedy  the  defect,  free  of  charge.  Where  parties 
use  a  frame,  however,  longer  than  the  one  for 
which  the  extractor  was  ordered,  we  can  not  hold 
ourselves  responsible;  but  where  the  dimensions  of 
the  frame  were  given  at  the  time  of  ordering  the 
machine,  no  honey  should  ever  fly  over. 


BEE-KEEPING   IN   INDIA. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bunker,  of  Tongoo, 
Burmah,  India,  we  have  received  a  neat  little  hand- 
book entitled,  "  Bee-Keeping  for  India."  It  is  imb- 
lished  in  1884  by  J,  C.  Douglas,  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment Telegraph  Department,  Calcutta.  It  takes 
up  the  whole  subject  of  bee-culture,  and  brings  it 


pretty  nearly  up  to  the  present  day.  The  culture  is 
adapted  to  the  (f  j)i.s  iiidica,  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore mentioned  in  our  columns.  This  is  said  to  be 
no  more  difficult  to  handle  tlvtn  the  English  black 
bee.  The  hive  recommended  is  very  near  on  the 
plan  of  our  chalF  hive.  A  simpler  form,  quite  similar 
to  the  Simplicity  hive,  is  also  recommended.  The  ap- 
pliances for  comb  honey  are  about  what  we  use.  An 
extractor,  to  bo  run  by  a  belt,  is  figured.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  the  improvements  in  bee  culture 
are  soon  destined  to  be  carried  to  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world. 

ADVERTISING     ONE     THING     AND     SENDING   OUT 
ANOTHER. 

This  is  a  grievous  fault,  and  one  might  be  ex- 
cused for  saying  that  none  but  a  dishonest  firm 
would  permit  such  a  state  of  affairs.  1  think  a  lit- 
tle charity,  however,  should  be  exercised.  In  our 
counter-store  business  we  expect  to  be  able  to  ship 
all  articles  that  are  advertised  from  year  to  year, 
and  to  give  a  customer  the  same  thing  that  we 
advertise,  or  the  same  thing  he  has  had  heretofore, 
every  time.  Well,  a  while  ago  we  were  offered 
wooden  toothpicks,  -."iOO  in  a  package,  so  that  we 
could  sell  ttoem  on  the  flvc-cent  counter.  Before 
venturing  to  advertise  them  we  purchased  a  lot  of 
them  so  large  that  the  stock  had  to  be  stored  in 
the  warehouse,  and  I  was  afraid  we  should  never 
sell  them  all,  even  at  five  cents  for  2500.  To  my 
surprise,  however,  they  were  gone  before  we  knew 
it;  and  although  I  ordered  more  of  the  same  kind 
from  the  same  firm,  they  sent  me  some  put  up  in  a 
nicer  box,  but  the  box  contains  only  something  like 
250  instead  of  2.500.  The  reason  given  was,  the  firm 
was  made  so  much  trouble  by  the  boxes  breaking 
to  pieces,  and  a  better  box  could  not  be  made  with- 
out more  money.  In  fact,  it  takes  a  good  part  of 
the  five  cents  to  make  a  box  that  will  bear  handling 
and  shipping,  for  the  first  boxes  did  make  us  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  by  breaking  to  pieces  and  scattering- 
loose  toothpicks  over  every  thing  and  into  every 
thing.  The  state  of  atfairs  came  about  during  our 
great  rush  of  business,  and  the  best  we  could  do 
was  to  send  out  the  new  toothpicks  in  place  of  the 
old  ones.  I  told  the  clerks  we  must  make  an  ex- 
planation; but  the  explanation  could  not  be  made 
in  few  words;  and  if  we  made  such  a  one  as  I  have 
given  above,  with  every  box  of  toothpicks  sold,  it 
would  cost  more  than  the  profit  we  made  on  them; 
therefore  a  great  many  orders  were  filled  without 
any  explanation,  and  some  who  expected  to  get  a 
large  box  full  for  his  money  got  but  little  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  number  we  advertised,  and  very  like- 
ly decided  that  A.  I.  Boot  was  a  cheat  and  a  fraud. 
Please  do  not  be  in  haste  to  think  evil,  dear  friends, 
especially  when  you  are  making  fivc-cciit  purchases. 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
make  long  explanations  on  a  transaction  like  this. 


MAKING  YOUR  HOMES  ATTRACTIVE. 

Wekk  I  to  come  and  visit  you  now,  friends,  how 
many  of  your  apiaries,  gardens,  dooryards,  etc.. 
would  I  find  looking  as  neat  and  tidy  as  in  early 
summer?  Whenever  I  am  riding  out,  either  in  tht 
cars  or  otherwise,  I  always  watch  anxiously  for 
glimpses  of  pleasant-looking  homes.  But,  alaS! 
How  seldom  do  we  find  them  looking  nice  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  especially  during  such  a  season  of 
drought  as  we  have  just  had.  The  gardens,  oh  dear ! 
what  looking  places  they  are!  weeds  and  rubl>ish 
and  filth  and  unti<liness.    The  greater  part  of  them 
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look  as  if  the  owner  hart  lost  all  interest  in  the  work 
which  he  no  doubt  took  up  with  enthusiasm  a  few 
months  ago.  Now,  wlij-  not  jro  into  winter  with 
every  thing:  neat  and  tidj^  and  clean?  Pull  up  the 
old  pea-vines,  and  put  them  in  the  compost  heap. 
As  fast  as  green  corn  is  taken  from  the  stalks,  pull 
these  stalks  up  by  the  roots,  and  give  them  to  the 
cattle  or  horses.  The  corn  is  worth  very  much 
more  for  fodder  j  ust  as  soon  as  the  ears  are  jjlucked 
than  it  will  be  after  it  has  dried  up;  besides,  just  as 
soon  as  jou  have  gathered  the  crop  from  any  plant, 
if  the  stalk  remains  standing  it  is  virtually  a  weed, 
exhausting  the  soil,  and  eating  up  the  manure  that 
perhaps  has  cost  you  quite  a  little.  If  you  have  not 
time  by  daylight,  do  it  by  moonlight;  and  there  are 
few  people  who  are  not  benefited  by  just  such  out- 
door exercise.  Let  passers-by  know  that  some  one 
lives  on  that  spot  of  ground.  Make  your  children 
love  the  sight  of  home  better  than  any  other  place 
on  earth.  No  matter  if  you  have  money  in  the 
bank,  you  will  enjoy  life  better  to  gather  up  the 
odds  and  ends  and  make  every  thing  count.  If  you 
are  poor,  and  in  debt, '11/ nif  means  gather  up  the 
odds  and  ends,  and  let  nothing  go  to  waste.  If  your 
health  is  poor,  no  city  doctor,  even  though  you  pay 
him  twenty-flve  dollars  to  look  you  over,  can  do  you 
as  much  good  as  that  outdoor  work  in  the  dirt  and 
in  the  open  air,  with  the  prattling  little  ones  by 
your  side  drinking  down  the  example  you  set  them. 


CONVEIyrTIOW    NOTICES. 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of  Central  Illinois 
hold  their  next  meeting  in  Bloomington  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  8,  1884,  at  10  A.  M. 

Wm.  B.  Lawhenck,  Sec'y. 

The  Boone  County  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will 
meet  in  the  city  of  Lebanon,  Ind.,  October  11,  1881. 
All  bee-keei)ers  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

S.  H.  Lane,  Sec'y.  Oka  Knowlton,  Pres. 


The  Northwestern  Indiana  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  at  La  Porte,  in  Lay's  Opera  House, 
Oct.  3:i,  1884.  A.  Fahnestock,  Sec. 

G.  K.  TvuELL,  Prcs^^ 

The  Tuscarawas  County  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  the  factory  and 
apiarv  of  fieo.  V.  Williams,  New  Philadelphia,  ()., 
Thursday,  Oct.  Zi,  1SS4.       Geo.  F.  Williams,  Sec. 

A.  A.  FUAUENBUKG,  Prcs. 

The  second  annual  mectingof  the  Pike  County 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  meet  at  the  Pittsfleld 
House,  Pittsfleld,  111.,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  11,  at  10  a.m. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all. 

T.  C.  Bunker,  Sec'y. 

A I 


The  next  session  of  the  N^ 
Association  will  hi>  hild  in 
N.  v.,  tlic  :.'stli,  :.".nh,  anrt:>()t 
prograniine  will  be  ])repare( 
time  may  be  expected. 

L.  L.  Langstkoth,  Pres.  C.  C.  Milleii,  Sec 


Bec-Krcpcis' 

if  Hoehest.T, 
r  Oct.,  ISSI.  A  lull 
ul   il   general   good 


NORTH  western   CONVENTION. 

The  Northwestern  Hri'-Kecpcis'  Association  will 
hold  its  flltli  annual  eonvcutioii  at  (»wsl<>v's  Hall. 
N.  W.  corner  Kol.v  and  West  Madison  streets,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  on  WrMlncsday  and  Thursday,  Oct.  15  and 
hi,  Issi.  foiiiiiicni-ing  at    HI  o'clock  A.M.  on  Wednes- 

'i'liosc  who  ha\-c  att<'U(l(  il  one  of  these  animal  r(>- 
unions  at  (liicayo  will  nccil  no  urging  to  induce 
thrill  toeoMic  again;  those  who  have  not,  should  le- 
meinberthat  Father  Langstroth  characterized  the 
last  meeting  as  represent  lug  the  largest  number  of 
large,  practical,  and  successful  lionev-i>roducers  of 
any  convention  that  he  had  e\-er\isiti'(l.  This  meet- 
ing being  held  during  the  Intcr-State  Industrial  Ex- 
position, reduced  railroad  fares  nuxv  be  had  on  near- 
ly all  the  railroads.  C.  C.  Miller,  Pres. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec'y. 


The  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  3,  1884,  at  10  o'clock  A.  m.  Im- 
portant topics  concerning  the  management  of  the 
apiary  will  lie  discussed.  A  jiortion  of  time  will  be 
devoted  to  answering  (|ucstions,  from  the  query- 
box.  Several  distinguished  bee-keepei'S  are  expect- 
ed to  be  present.  A  very  full  attendance  is  antici- 
pated. A.  Blunt,  Pres. 

TO   BEE-KEEPERS. 

The  Tth  annual  Convention  of  the  Northern  Mich- 
igan Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  be  hold  in  Shear- 
er's Hall,  in  Greenville,  Oct.  6  and  7,  commencing 
at  10  o'clock  A.M.  The  Greenville  fan- occurs  at  the 
sauH'  time,  and  a  good  attendance  is  expected. 
Bring  samples  of  hone.v,  sections,  crates,  useful 
tools  for  the  apiary,  hives,  bees,  queens,  and,  in 
fact,  everv  thing  that  has  proven  by  actual  test  to 
be  useful  to  you,  and  let  us  all  have"  the  benefit  of 
it.  Bring  a  list  of  (piestions  for  discussion,  seeds  of 
hone.v-i)lants  lor  sale  or  gratuitous  distribution,  and 
hone.\-iilanfs  f'oi-  exhibition.  Be  prepared  to  give 
results  of  the  .\car's  work  in  your  neigh liorhood, 
that  we  may  compare  notes,  and  iir<p)it  by  each  oth- 
er's e.\])erif'nce.  Lastl.\-.  remind  .your  bee-keeping 
friends  often  of  this  ineeiing.  and  go  prepared  to 
Mi\-e  and  get  infoiuuition,  and  bring  home  a  premi- 
um for  your  exhiliit  at  the  convention  and  fair. 

S.  J.  YouNGMAN,  I'res.  F.  A.  Palmer,  Sec. 


OF  BEES. 


On  Tuesdav.  October  14,  18S4,  I  will  offer  for  sale 
KKI  colonies  (>[■  Italian,  Holy-Land,  and  Hybrid  Bees 
in  Mitchell  hi\-es,  in  Lagrange  Counl.\-,  Ind.,  Smiles 
noi'th  of  Ligonier.and  11  miles  east  of  (ioshen,  at 
Schrock's  Mills.  Terms.  $4.00  and  under,  cash;  over 
$4.00,  a  credit  of  10  months,  the  buyer  giving  his  note 
with  good  freehold  secui'it.v. 
19d  J.  C.  MISHLER,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


UNPARALLELED  OFFER.  Warranted  Ital- 
ian <jueens  only  $100.    Address  S.  F.  REED, 
lOtfdb  North  Dorchester,  N.  H. 


BEES.     BEES. 

A  number  of  full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  for  sale 
at  $7.00  a  colony  in  good  hives;  frames,  lL'xi:i,  and 
stores  enough  for  winter.  H.  H.  HH(  )WN, 

litd  Light  Street,  Col.  Co.,  Pa. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB   POUFDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samjiles  and  reduced  ju'ice  list, 
tfdb  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


2  000  000  stuawberry 

^,uw,wv;        PLANTS. 


1000  0Q0'^^I.P°|g'^^ 

Besides  an  itiniK  nsi  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Kiis- 
sisiii  fflul berry,  Kilborii  and  tVaser  Fcacit, 
Blackberries,  (drapes.  Arc.  CataloKiio  Free. 
Purdy''s  Fi  nit  ltec«>r«Ier  from  Sept.,  I.SSI,  to  Dec., 
ISS;"),  for  only  One  Dollar.  I'lirdy's  SiiTall  Fruit 
Instructor,  tells  all  about  planting,  growing,  mar- 
keting, etc..  foronlv-'")  cents:  cloth  co\-ers.  40  cents. 
Splendid  Term M  to  Club  Agents  and  those  who 
wish  to  sell  our  stoi'k.  See  our  Catalogue  before 
b\iying  elsewhere,  and  send  us  a  list  of  what  you 
want,  with  number  of  each,  for  iis  to  price.  Marl- 
lioro  raspberry,  50  cts.  each;  $5.00  per  dozen. 
18-19-20d  A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 
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Long  hand. 
MyNeighbo 
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KIND  WOKDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


The  Italian  queen  bought  of  you  is  in  g-ood  condi- 
tion, and  about  twice  as  large  as  when  1  g-ot 
her,  I  hope  to  start  next  spring  with  Italio-hy- 
brids,  at  any  rate.  ** 

Although  I  do  not  keep  bees  at  all,  I  like  your  pa- 
per very  much.  God  give  you  good  words  for  our 
youna  people,  is  my  earnest  wish  and  prayer. 

Chardon,  O.,  Aug.  I.'8, 1884.  A.  S.  Hovey. 


A  GOOD  REPORT  FROM  THE  PELIUM  MIIjL,. 

I  had  a  foundation-mill  from  Mr.  Pelham,  of 
Kentucky,  some  time  ago,  as  he  was  selling  cheap- 
er than  you.  It  may  not  be  as  good  as  yours,  but  I 
like  it  very  much.  J.  O.  Bbllefleur. 

Laprairie,  P.  Q.,  Can. 


I  received  my  goods  all  O.  K.  Every  thing  order- 
ed was  there,  and  I  thank  you  and  your  clerks  for 
the  same.  The  freight  charges  were  80  ets.  on  10(10 
sections  and  200  all-wood  frames.  The  100  all-wood 
frames  I  got  of  you  last  year  cost  me  .$1.45  for 
freight.  .Torn  Davis. 

Allison,  Lawrence  Co.,  Ills.,  Sept.  2G,  1884. 


CLIMBING  ZION'S  HILL. 

Brother  Boot:—l  can  say,  thank  you,  and  bless 
God  for  Gleanings;  for  throuph  my  many  troubles 
there  comes  a  cry,  "  Be  a  man  for  *  'I'nist's  sake,"  and 
I  can  truly  say,  blessed  be  the  name  of  .lesus.  I  am 
climbing  Zion's  hill,  and  all  alone,  since  my  jiartner 
went  before  me;  and  with  the  love  of  God  as  a  help- 
mate I  will  meet  her  in  heaven.  J  as.  Swan. 


FOR    value    RECEIVED. 

I  have  .just  received  Gleanings,  and  the  first 
that  meets  ray  eye  is  a  reminder  of  what  we  owe  to 
the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth.  I  am  not  able  to  give  20 
cts.  per  swarm,  as  I  have  not  made  it  off  my  bees; 
but,  give  him  the  amount  due  me  on  your  ledger, 
as  I  have  been  more  than  repaid  that  amount  in 
the  pleasure  that  I  have  received  in  working  with 
them.  D.  H.  Macomber. 

Sweet  Home,  Texas,  Sept.  24, 1884. 

[Thank  you,  Friend  M.  We  have  forwarded  the 
$1.12  to  friend  L.,  and  have  balanced  your  account.] 


making    our    lives    in    keeping    with    WHAT   WE 

profess. 

From  my  dealings  with  you  I  believe  you  to  be 
an  honest,  conscientious,  and  upright  man,  which, 
to  be  frank  with  you,  I  very  much  doubted  at  first. 
In  our  State  we  are  accustomed  to  suspect  any  man 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  religion.  I  freely  confess 
that  lam  happily  and  agreeably  disappointed  in  your 
case.    May  you  live  long  and  prosper. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1884.        H.  E.  Hammon. 

[Friend  H.,  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  deserve  the  above. 
Any  way,  there  is  a  moral  in  it,  and  the  moral  is, 
that  we  who  profess  to  love  the  Master  should  be 
very,  very  careful  in  all  our  dealings  with  our  fel- 
low-men.   May  God  help  us  to  do  better!] 


I  received  the  tent  for  setting  over  a  hivo,  in  good 
order,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  I  commenced 
the  bee  business  last  spring  with  12  colonies  of 
blacks,  in  patent  hives.  I  transferred  them  into 
Simplicity  hives  (according  to  directions  given  in 


the  ABC  book)  early  in  the  season;  increased  to  35 
stands,  which  I  am  now  Italianizing.  I  obtained 
1000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  which  was  gathered 
from  horsemint.  It  is  very  dry  in  this  country  at 
present,  and  If  it  does  not  rain  we  shall  have  to  feed 
our  bees.  j.  p.  Caldwell. 

San  Marcos,  Texas,  Sept.  21, 1884. 


OUR  foundation-mills,  etc. 

I  received  your  comb-mill  July  .5th.  You  sent  it 
without  delay  for  sui-e,  as  I  ordered  it  without  de- 
lay, and  it  came  on  the  first  express  that  I  expected 
it.  It  works  just  like  perfection.  I  have  made  a 
big  lot,  and  have  put  most  of  it  in  use.  The  bees 
uo  vi<iht  to  ^v()rk  on  it  without  delay.  I  am  highly 
lilcascd  with  \our  wa.v-lxiilci-  and  dipping-hoards. 
I  wdiililn't  care  if  you  had  sent  me  half  a  dozen  or 
s(i  inoi-v  (if  (lipi.ing-boards.  I  would  have  been  just 
as  well  jileastMl ;  but,  of  course,  you  have  to  do  as  you 
are  bid,  or  you  will  be  censured  for  it.  I  am  so  well 
pleased,  I  would  not  take  ten  times  the  price  paid  for 
the  outfit-  c.  H.  Clark. 

Aldia,  Monroe  Co.,  Iowa,  July  26, 1884. 


IS    IT    TRUE,    THAT    BEE-KEEPERS    AS    A    RULE    ARK 
GENTLEMEN? 

The  two  insertions  in  Gleanings  brought  me  all 
the  orders  I  could  fill  for  bees  by  the  pound,  but  I 
lost  heavily;  nearly  all  the  heavy  packages  were 
jammed  and  mashed,  so  that  I  had  to  nearly  dupli- 
cate the  orders.  Light  packages  went  pretty  well, 
even  to  different  parts  of  Canada;  but  my  losses 
were  nearly  made  good  by  the  gentlemanly  and  gen- 
erous letters  from  my  friends.  I  say  friends,  for  I 
feel  that  they  are  such,  although  I  never  saw  them. 
Although  I  guaranteed  safe  arrival,  some  of  them 
offered  and  did  stand  part  of  the  loss.  Several  said, 
"  Hold  up,  don't  simkI  an\-  more  now,  it  is  all  right." 
It  was  not  tlicii-  fanlt  if  I  got  only  enough  to  pay 
me  to  put  them  up  'i"d  take  them  to  the  express 
ofiice.  I  found  all  square  men  save  one.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  bees  in  first-rate  condi- 
tion, and  that  is  all  I  ever  got  from  him.  We'll  wait 
awhile  yet  before  I  give  his  address.  He  may  come 
up  all  right  yet.  I  wish  there  were  room  in  Glean- 
ings for  the  addresses  of  a  number  of  others  whom 
I  consider  Christian  gentlemen.  I  think  Mr.  Henry 
Kenney,  of  Portsmouth,  O.,  hit  the  nail  square  on 
the  head  when  he  said  that  nearly  all  bee-men  are 
gentlemen.  M.  L.  Williams. 

Vanceburg,  Ky.,  Sept.  18, 1884. 


a  kind  AVORD  from   CANADA. 

The  bees,  brood,  and  queen  shipped  by  you  on 
the  30th  ult.  arrived  safe  to-day.  Express  charges, 
$2.05.  There  was  about  a  handful  of  dead  bees.  Ev- 
ery thing  else  very  satisfactory.  I  must  congratu- 
late you  on  the  very  careful  yet  simple  manner  you 
put  up  every  thing  you  send  me.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  see  what  a  really  good  queen— a  marked 
one— was  like;  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
that  my  own  queens  are  quite  equal  to  what  you 
have  sent  me. 

COLD  FRAMES   FOR  FIGWORT. 

I  got  a  packet  of  flgwort  from  you,  and  planted  it 
—one-half  in  a  hot-bed,  and  the  other  in  a  cold 
frame.  That  in  tlie  hot-bed  never  put  in  an  appear- 
ance; but  that  in  the  cold  frame  came  up  strong.  I 
planted  them  out  in  due  season,  and  they  have  been 
in  bloom  some  time  (we  have  had  no  frost  yet),  but 
with  the  most  careful  watching,  I  have  never  seen  a 
bee  working  on  it.  But  it  appears  to  be  the  rendez- 
vous for  wasps.  There  is  seldom  less  than  a  dozen 
to  be  seen  on  the  small  plat. 

FRIEND   C.'S  DISCOURAGEMENTS    IN  HUNTING  UP  A 
RUNAWAY  SWARM. 

I  lost  a  swarm  of  bees  in  June  (my  only  swarm), 
and  have  kept  a  standing  offer  to  the  Indians  here 
of  .$4.00  to  show  me  the  tree  the.y  were  located  in. 
On  Siiturday  ii  young  *cliow  oaiiie  and  told  me  he 
had  fouiKl  tl'u'in.'  I  staitcd  oir  with  him,  and  travel- 
ed tlii-ough  tlic  wet  bush  toi-  iilMiut  two  miles,  when 
he  pointed  to  a— what  I  thought  at  first  was  a  fine 
wasps'-nest;  but  whicii,upori  inspection, turned  out 
to  be  the  abode  of  as  fine  a  lot  of  hornets  &s  ono 
would  wish  to  be  a  mile  from.  You  may  suppose  I 
came  home  a  wiser  and  a  sadder  man.  Mr.  Sioux 
did  not  get  his  ju'eniiuni.  But  his  intention  was 
honest,  so  I  satisfied  him  greatly  with  a  dollar  as  an 
incentive  to  keep  his  eyes  open. 

Thos.  Collins, 

Portage  ja  Prairie,  Man.,  ('an.,  Oct.  6, 1884. 
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Your  A  B  C  is  received.    I  like  it.    It  opens  a  new 
world  to  me.  J.  J.  Davis. 

Davisboro,  Ga.,  June  2.5, 1884. 


The  queen  you  mailed  me  last  Saturday  arrived 
at  9  A.  M.  yesterday,  apparently  all  right.  I  placed 
her,  as  per  directions,  in  a  tjueenless  colony,  and 
trust  she  is  happy,  and  on  the  way  to  high  useful- 
ness. D.  H.  Brush. 

Carbondale,  Ills.,  June  16,  lS8i. 


OUR  IMPROVED  SECTIONS. 

I  received  the  sections  bj'  express;  am  very  much 
pleased  with  them;  you  have  improved  them  won- 
derfully over  last  year,  by  making:  the  entrance 
larger,  to  admit  the  bees ;  also  they  are  of  better 
material.  G.  J.  Dormandy. 

Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  July  8, 1884. 


A    PLEASED    CUSTOMER. 

The  saw  came  all  O.  K.,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  goods 
I  or  my  neighbors  have  ever  sent  for,  and  we  think 
you  are  all  right,  and  I  would  not  be  without  the 
ABC  book  and  Gleanings  for  ten  dollers  per  year, 
and  keep  bees.  I  am  blowing  for  the  A  B  C  a  little. 
Joseph  Coker. 

McLeansboro,  Ills.,  June  17, 1884. 


OUR  $3.75  244-LB.   SCALES. 

Your  244-lb.  scales  came  to  hand  all  O.  K.  I  set 
them  up,  and  first  had  to  weigh  the  whole  family, 
hired  girl  and  hands  included.  They  all  pronounced 
them  the  most  accurate  and  handsome  ai-ticle  they 
ever  saw  for  the  money.  I  think  every  farmer  as 
well  as  bee-keeper  should  have  one  of  those  cheap 
scales,  only  $3.7.').  J.  B.  Murray. 

Ada,  O.,  July  4,  1884^ 

OUR  KNIVES   AND  EXTRACTORS. 

The  knife  is  allO.  K.  I  could  not  get  along  without 
it.  The  extractor  is  a  novelty  here;  my  neighbors 
are  all  coming  in  to  see  it  work,  and  to  see  if  the 
honey  can  "really"  be  extracted,  and  the  combs 
put  back  for  the  bees  to  refill.  A  successful  "sling" 
of  six  gallons  has  convinced  them  that  the  thing 
can  be  done.  W.  S.  Tate. 

Osyka,  Miss.,  July  5, 1884. 

GLIMPSES   OF  THE   GOOD  TIME   COMING. 

I  received  your  card,  and  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  liberal  ofl'er  in  my  goods  that  were  not 
sound.  You  do  more  than  I  asked.  It  always  does 
me  good  to  deal  with  a  friend  whom  I  can  trust. 
What  a  nice  time  we  all  could  have  if  all  were 
honest  in  their  dealings,  and  hold  their  word  as 
though  it  were  a  bond !  How  much  better  we  could 
all  get  along!  I  everywhere  speak  a  word  in  your 
favor,  and  remain  you  friend  and  well-wisher. 

Dayton,  Va.,  July  10, 1884.  B.  Bowman. 

SENDING    GOODS    "TOO    QUICK." 

It  is  a  mistake,  that  I  refused  to  take  the  goods, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  A'ery  anxious  to  get 
them.  I  did  not  think  they  would  come  quite  so 
soon ;  and  as  I  live  five  miles  from  the  city  I  did  not 
go  in  for  about  a  week.  The  express  company 
might  have  notified  me.  I  think  they  were  to 
blame.  lam  very  son-yto  have  caused  you  any 
trouble,  and  suppose  you  have  your  money  now. 

Minneapolis,  June  30, 1884.        H.  L.  Woodburn. 

[In  the  above  case,  the  express  company  was  in  a 
hurry,  for  they  notified  us  the  goods  were  uncalled 
for.]  

The  first  lot  of  bees  you  sent  me  have  done  very 
well,  I  think.  I  put  one-half  pound  of  bees  with 
queen  on  empty  combs  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  gave 
them  one  frame  of  brood,  lOM  by  10?i.  This  was  all 
the  help  they  got. 

I  have  taken  56  lbs.  extracted  honey  from  them ; 
they  have  enough  in  the  hive  yet  to  winter  on.  I 
divided  them  once  besides,  and  now  have  two  good 
colonies  from  this  half-pound.  We  have  had  a  very 
]X)or  season  for  honey  in  this  locality;  no  honey 
from  basswood,  and  very  little  from  Canada  thistle. 
Jas.  Gordon. 

Monticello,  Ont.,  Can.,  Aug.  30,  1884. 


pe^EY  C0MMN. 


Convention  Notice.— The  Southern  Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  hold  its  next  meetina: 
at  the  court  -  house,  in  Janesville,  Oct.  28,  1884,  at  1) 
A.  M.  It  is  hoped  that  all  members  will  be  present 
at  this  meeting-.  J.  T.  Pomeuoy,  Sec. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Detroit.  — ifoney.— The  honey  market  is  still 
rather  dull;  this  is  caused  in  a  measure,  probably, 
by  the  low  price  of  sugar.  A  good  article  is  offered 
at  14(5 15c.  A.  B.  Weed, 

Oct.  13,  1884.  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  H.  Thornburg  wants  one  barrel  of  clover  or 
basswood  honey;  producers,  please  give  lowest 
price.  Lynn,  Kandolph  Co.,  Ind. 

I  have  for  sale  about  2000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey, 
very  thick  and  good.    Price  8  cts.  per  lb. 

O.  H.  Townsend,  Alamo,  Kal.  Co.,  Mich. 


I  want  to  buy  one  or  two  large  barrels  choice 
clover  or  basswood  honey.  Those  having  it  to  sell 
will  please  write  to  me,  stating  price,  etc. 

James  L.  Gray,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


FOR    SALE. 

30    0OXj!O3Xri3ESJS  OF  lEESIESiS 

In  2-st(ii-\-  Liuijzstroth  and    8iiiii)litMt  v   hives,-!/   S'-i 
prr  (  iiUhui.  Idiidcil  on  furs  at  this  iilacc.     The  hives 
are  new  and  the  bees  are  in  good  sliajie.    The  liees 
are  a  cross  between  the  Italians  and  Holy-Lands. 
IStfdb      THOS.  A.  «  UNN,  Tullalioma,  Xeuii. 


JOB  LOT  OF  WIRE  CLOTH. 

We  have  such  a  brisk  sale  on  this,  that,  since  the 
advertisement  was  printed  on  our  cover,  it  has  been 
all  closed  out,  except  the  following  —  that  is,  we 
have  none  that  we  can  sell  at  the  low  price  of  W% 
cents  per  square  foot,  except  that  mentioned  be- 
low, and  we  can  do  this  only  by  selling  the  whole 
roll  as  given: 
1  roll,  16  in.  wide,  containing  -  -  118  sq.  ft. 
1    "     23  "        "  "  ...      55      " 

1    "      34  "        "  "  -       -       -       200      " 

5  rolls  25  "       "  "  .53,  97,  102,  143,  and 

250  square  feet. 

4  rolls,  26  in.  wide,  containing  65,180,  200,  and  200 
sq.  ft.,  i-espectively. 

1  roll,  27  in.  wide,  containing        -       -       23  sq.  ft. 
4  rolls,  28  "       "  "  58,  100,  240,  and  240 

sq.  ft.,  respectively. 

1 1'oll,  30  in.  wide,  containing  -       -       131  sq.  ft. 

2  rolls,  31  "        "               "  -       65,  and  122  sq  ft. 
1  roll,    32  "        "               "  .         .         41  sq.  ft. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina.  O. 

That  Can't  Tain-  rife  V'lien  You  Don't  If'ant 
Them  to. 
We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  kind  of  match- 
es which  we  now  use  entii'ely  in  all  the  rooms  in 
our  factory,  that  can  be  lighted  only  by  rubbing 
them  on  prepared  paper.  If  they  are  dropped  or 
stepped  on,  no  harm  can  happen;  neither  can  peo- 
ple fill  their  pockets  from  your  match-safe,  because 
they  could  do  nothing  with  them  if  they  did.  When 
struck  on  the  prepared  paper,  a  very  light  touch 
gives  a  large  strong  blaze.  Boxes  containing  about 
100  are  sold  for  3  cts. ;  by  mail,  postpaid,  5  cts. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  OUio. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


For  the  benefit  o(  friends  wlio  have  black  or  hybrid  aueens 
which  they  want  to  dispose  of.  we  will  insert  notices  free  of 
charge,  as  below.  We  do  this  because  there  Is  hardly  value 
enough  to  these  queens  to  pay  for  buying  them  up  and  keep- 
ing them  in  stock;  and  yet  It  is  oftentimes  quite  an  acc""-"'"- 
dalion  to  those  who  can  not  afford  higher-priced  ones. 


1  have  for  sale  two  young  hybrid  queens  at  40c 
each,  and  one  black  at  20c.       J.  H.  Johnson, 

Middaghs,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 
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NECTAR,    OR    HONEY-DEW. 

fHE  following,  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  we  clip  from  the  WeeMy 
Press,  of  Philadelphia  : 
These  terms  are  very  old  in  our  literature, 
and  refer  to  drops  of  liquid  sweet,  often  very 
minute,  which  are  frequently  observed  on  grass  and 
the  foliage  or  branches  of  various  trees  and  plants. 
These  drops  of  nectar  have  been  referred  to  by  writ- 
ers for  at  least  2000  years,  and  probably  were  the 
subject  of  remark  and  inquiry  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Aristotle.  The  first  name,  nectar,  is  very 
appropriate,  as  the  substance  is  sweet  and  often 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Sometimes  it  is  as  light 
colored  as  the  finest  honey,  while  at  other  times  it 
is  as  dark  as  New-Orleans  molasses,  and,  as  if  to  il- 
lustrate that  nature,  has  an  eye  to  the  fitness  of 
things.  The  dark  nectar  is  also  often  bitter  and  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste.  The  dark  nectar  is  often 
quite  odorous,  so  much  so  that  when  gathered 
largely,  as  it  is  apt  to  be,  by  bees,  a  rank,  disagree- 
able smell  will  be  observed  about  the  apiary  in  place 
of  the  delightful  odor  usual  to  the  bee  yard.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  knew  an  apiarist,  misled  by  this  odor,  to 
be  very- anxious  for  fear  he  had  in  his  apiary  the 
dreaded  malady,  "Foul  Brood,"  which  is  always 
characterized  by  a  most  disagreeable  stench.  Have 
not  many  readers,  during  the  past  summer  months, 
as  they  have  been  walking,  especially  just  at  the 
beginning  of  twilight,  i)erceived  a  very  noticeable 
odor,  which  the  physician  would  liken  to  slippery 
elm,  but  which  would  remind  the  farmer  boy  of  the 
diluted  odor  of  the  hog-pen?  The  cause  of  such 
odors  is  this  same  nectar.  Often  it  so  smears  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  that  to  grasp  them  covers  the 
hands  with  a  sticky,  unctuous  liquid  not  entirely 
pleasant  to  the  touch ;  not  infrequently  the  glitter- 
ing drops  may  be  seen  to  twinkle  on  the  foliage,  or 
as  they  fall  from  it,  especially  just  at  the  dawn  of 
morning.  Sometimes  it  falls  from  the  leaves,  so  as 
to  stain  the  sidewalks  or  other  objects  beneath  the 
trees. 

The  other  term,  honey-dew,  is  not  so  correct,  for, 
though  the  sweet  is  well  likened  to  honey,  it  is  in  no 
respect  like  dew.  As  is  well  known,  dew  collects 
from  vapors  in  the  atmosphere  while  the  so-called 


I  honey-dew  never  has  any  such  origin,  though  it  is 
(juite  impossible  to  persuade  many  persons,  es- 
])ecially  bee-keepers,  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Even  men  of  no  mean  scientific  ability  have  often 
i  assented  to  this  false  view  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
nectar. 

Occasionally  this  nectarTtakos  the  name  manna, 
and  grasses  from  which  it  is  secured  have,  in  recent 
journals,  been  called  manna'grass.  Were  this  term 
in  general  use  1  should  think  it  a  very  appropriate 
name. 

The  sources  of  nectar  of  plants  are  very  various. 
That  secreted  by  flowers,  through  the  agency  of 
special  cells,  is  best  understood,  and  is  without 
doubt  to  attract  insects  to  the  important  work  of 
fertilizing  the  flowers.  Another  source  of  nectar  is 
special,  extra-floral  glands,  which  are  sometimes  on 
the  stalk,  sometimes  on  the  leaves  and  sometimes 
on  the  peduncles,  or  flower-stems.  The  cotton  and 
partridge  pea  show  such  glands,  and  afford  such 
secretion.  Professor  Trelease  suggests  that  the 
function  or  use  of  such  glands  and  secretion  is  to 
insure  the  presence  of  ants,  wasps,  and  bees,  which 
will  destroy  or  frighten  and  drive  off  insect  enemies 
of  the  plants.  Professor  Trelease  was  led  to  this 
view  while  studying  the  cotton  plant  of  the  South. 
Such  nectar  —  that  from  flowers  and  extra-floral 
glands,  as  also  the  sugar-laden  sap  or  juices  of  many 
trees  and  plants  —  is  never  included  in  the  term 
honey-dew. 

The  nectar  known  as  honey-dew  is  also  of  diverse 
origin.    As  is  well  known,  it  comes  largely  from 
plant  lice.    It  may  come  from  special  tubes  —  called 
nectaries  —  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  from 
the  glandular  pores  of  the  abdomen.    It  is  very 
coiniiioii  to  find  the  leaves  of  trees  infested  with 
aphides,  <)!•  pl;inf  lice,  blackened  by  this  nectar,  or 
I  the  fuiii^i  uiiifh  its  jn-esence  induces.  The  presence 
of  ants  ill  tici'  nr  shrub  is  almost  always   a  sure  in- 
dication that  tlic  plants  were  previously  attacked 
by  plant  lid'.    The  ants  repair  to  the  place  for  this 
same  iicitar.     Hoes  often  collect  this  nectar  in  con- 
I  sidcralilf  (luaiitities.    I  have  often  seen  this  sweet 
I  in  hii-yrc  drops  sufficiently  ample  to  be  sampled  with- 
!  out  ditlic  iilty.    Of  course  I  sampled  it,  and  have  al- 
I  ways  found  it  agreeable  to  the  taste.    It  might  not 
be  wise  to  label  honey  "  Plant-Louse  Honey,"  but  I 
I  am  free  to  say  that  some  of  the  best  of  honey  might 
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he  thus  truthfully  labeled.  I  have  found  the  plant- 
louse  nectar  of  the  larch  and  elm  particularly 
pleasant  in  flavor.  The  near  relatives  of  plant  lice, 
bark  lice,  also  secrete  a  larg-e  amount  of  nectar. 
This  bark-louse  or  scale-louse  nectar,  unlike  that 
from  the  plant  lice,  is  dark,  of  strong- odor  and  ill- 
flavored.  As  scale-lice  flourish  best  in  dry  seasons, 
so  in  years  of  drought  this  bark-louse  nectar  will  be 
most  plentiful.  The  present  season,  and  also  the 
year  made  niemoi-able  by  the  Chicago  fire,  were 
both  marked  by  the  great  amount  of  this  bark-louse 
nectar.  The  present  season  tons  of  honey  have 
been  stored  by  bees,  the  source  of  which  was  these 
same  bark  or  scale  lice.  While  many  do  not  object 
tt3  the  flavor  of  this  honey,  it  is  dark  and  rank,  and 
as  it  in  many  cases  was  mixed  with  the  clover  hon- 
ey, its  presence  was  a  sore  misfortune  to  the  bee- 
keeper. For  my  own  jiart  I  would  never  put  such 
honey  on  to  the  market,  as  T  would  never  use  it  on 
my  own  table.  As  1  have  often  stated,  I  believe  the 
cause  of  the  jrreat  morf  ality  among-  the  bees  in  the 
winter  fnlhrAiny  Thf  Cliicag-o  fire  was  due,  in  part 
at  least,  t(i  this  liark-louse  honey  in  the  bee-hives. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  flavor  that  season  was 
considerably  more  rank  than  it  is  this  sniiinifr.  pf)s- 
siblv  owin.f^  to  its  being  less  mixed  with  other  and 
better  honey.-  These  nectar-secretinf.'-  bark  lict'  ai-e 
very  common  here  and  in  many  Northern  States. 
Now  myriads  of  them  are  in  our  basswoods,  our 
maples,  our  hickories,  our  sassafrasses,  our  white 
ashes,  our  elms,  pumping-  up  the  sap  and  excreting 
this  bitter,  odorous  sweet.  The  very  atmosphere  is 
tainted,  and  when  the  bees  can  do  no  better  they 
accept  this  nectar  of  questionable  reputation.  It 
thus  becomes  a  practical  matter.  The  bee-keeper 
must  watch  for  this  unsavory  nectar,  and  when  it 
abounds  he  must  see  that  it  is  not  mi.xed  with  the 
fine  grades  of  honey.  By  use  of  the  extractor  it 
will  be  easy  to  keep  this  separate.  As  this  nectar 
will  keep  the  bees  busy  gathering  in  time  of  no 
nectar  bloom,  it  will  keep  the  colonies  breeding, 
and  as  it  will  be  good  food  for  bees  during  summer, 
it  will  do  no  serious  mischief  to  one  who  is  inform- 
ed as  to  its  use  and  abuse. 

Lately  I  have  received  several  samples  of  what 
has  been  styled  manna  grass  by  those  sending  it. 
It  comes  from  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  grass  was 
specked  with  crystals  of  sugar,  much  as  though  it 
had  been  dipped  in  sugar  syrup.  Placed  in  the 
mouth,  or  on  the  tongue,  it  seemed  as  if  it  might 
have  been  sprinkled  with  granulated  sugar.  The 
sweet  was  very  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Upon  close  examination  I  found  the  grass  was  the 
seat  of  a  thrifty  plantation  of  ergot.  Many  of  the 
seeds  or  kernels  had  the  purple-black  ergot  grains. 
I  gave  the  ergot  to  Dr.  Grange,  our  veterinarian, 
and  told  him  of  the  coating  of  sugar,  which  I  sup- 
posed must  arise  from  insects,  though  I  could  find 
none  of  the  latter. 

Soon  after,  Dr.  Gi'ange  kindly  referred  me  to  a 
work  on  veterinai-y  medicine,  where  ergot  was  de- 
scribed and  the  honeyed  secretion  given  as  a  char- 
acteristic marking  of  the  early  stages  of  this  poison- 
ous fungus.  In  looking  up  this  subject  I  find  that 
European  writers  often  speak  of  this  nectar  from 
ergot,  and  of  insects  collecting  it.  The  ergotized 
grass  in  O'lincy,  Mich.,  was  thronged  with  bees, 
which  are  reported  to  have  secured  excellent  honey 
from  it. 

ErK-ot,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  fungus  much  used  in 
tnedicine.  Its  use  induces  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  involuntary  muscles.  When  eaten  by  man, 
as  it  is  wont  to  be  in  ergotized  rye,  it  produces  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  chills  the  extremities  — 
probably  by  contraction  of  the  arterioles  —  induces 
swelling  of  the  joints,  which  is  speedily  followed  by 
gangrene  of  the  limbs  and  bowels,  and  death  by 
convulsions.  As  Bonjean  and  others  have  shown, 
if  the  ergot  of  plants  is  eaten  by  cattle  and  others 
of  the  lower  animals,  disease  and  death  are  produc- 
ed, with  much  the  same  symptoms  as  mark  ergot 
poisoning  in  man.  It  is  stated  that  there  have  been 
many  epidemics  in  Europe  caused  by  ergot  poison- 
ing. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  ergot,  Michigan  has  a  most 
unwelcome  visitor,  and  that  there  is  a  very  dark 
side  to  this  ergot  picture;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  here,  as  in  most  of  nature's  products  and  life's 
experiences,  the  sweet  is  liberally  mixed  in  with 
the  bitter.  I  remai-k,  in  closing,  that  in  this  fungus 
we  have  another  source  of  nectar  not  before  notic- 
ed in  our  American  literature. 

The  above,  coming  just  at  this  time,  is 
very  acceptable,  for  it  is  perhaps  the  most 


comprehensive  article  on  this  wonderful  sub- 
ject of  honey-dew  we  have  ever  had. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SYRUP  FOR  BEES. 

A    SEASONABLE    AKTICLE. 

HAVE  frequently  noticed  writers  for  bee  peri- 
odicals advise  making  syrup  much  thinner 
when  intended  for  stimulating  purposes  than 
when  fed  for  winter  stores.  Now,  this  is  correct 
enough  so  far  as  the  feed  itself  is  concerned; 
but  the  mistake  is  in  making  it.  Syrup  should  nev- 
be  made  thiner  than  in  the  proportion  1  lb.  of  best 
granulated  sugar  to  H  lb.  of  water.  This  is  thelprO- 
portion  given  in  all  the  pharmacopoeias  for  medic- 
inal purposes,  and  is,  I  presume,  supposed  to 
keep  in  any  climate.  Now,  when  you  wish  to  feed 
for  stimulating  purposes,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  di- 
lute it  with  boiling  water.  The  advantages  in  this 
are  as  follows : 

1.  You  can  make  sufficient  syrup  at  one  time  to 
last  several  days,  with  no  danger  of  its  soui-ing. 

3.  When  you  feed  for  stimulating  purposes  it 
should  be  slightly  warm ;  you  accomplish  this  when 
you  thin  it  with  your  boiling  water. 

3.  It  is  much  easier  to  have  a  kettle  of  boiling  wa- 
ter on  the  stove  than  it  is  to  warm  your  syrup  when 
wishing  to  feed. 

I  would  give  this  caution,  however,  when  making 
a  large  quantity,  which  you  intend  keeping  for 
some  time,  which  is  this:  The  syrup,  after  cooling, 
should  be  shaken  or  stirred  up.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  when  syrup  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  partially 
covered  vessel  there  will  be  a  thin  watery  liquid 
covering  the  surface,  caused  by  the  cooling  of  the 
heated  moist  air,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will 
very  soon  sour,  and  thereby  in  time  sour  it  all.  Do 
not  be  satisfied  with  pouring  boiling  water  on  the 
sugar,  and  then  stirring  till  dissolved,  because  it  Is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  take  up  a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  sugar  to  keep  it;  and  even  if  it  should,  there 
will  usually  be  a  quantity  left  undissolved.  An  or- 
dinary boiler  is  a  good  vessel  in  which  to  make  your 
syrup;  the  usual  size  will  hold  easily 80  lbs.  of  sugar 
and  40  lbs.  water.  Put  in  the  water  first,  and,  when 
boiling,  or  nearly  so,  pour  in  the  sugar;  stir  it  once, 
and  when  it  boils  you  will  find  the  sugar  all  dis- 
solved. This  is  much  better  than  putting  both  su- 
gar and  water  in  at  the  same  time,  as  it  would  re- 
quire continual  stirring,  or  there  would  be  dangerof 
the  sugar  sticking  to  the  bottom,  and  burning.  If 
you  were  feeding  very  late  in  the  season,  too  late 
for  the  bees  to  cap  it  over,  I  would  then  make  it  a 
trifle  thicker.  For  convenience  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber the  following: 

One  pound  of  water  is  equal  to  one  pint  (ale,  or 
wine  measure),  so  that,  in  making  your  syrup,  it  re- 
quires just  half  as  much  water  (by  weight)  as  sugar; 
and  sugar,  when  liquefied,  will  make  a  trifle  moi-e 
than  half  as  much  in  liquid  ounces  as  it  does  by 
weight;  for  instance,  8  oz.  (iipt.)  of  water,  16  oz.  of 
sugar,  will  make  a  little  more  than  16  oz.  by  mea- 
sure, and  weigh,  of  course,  l!j  lbs.  This  is  near 
enough  for  general  calculation  in  reckoning  the 
amount  of  syrup  a  given  feeder  will  hold,  or  the 
quantity  a  certain  vessel  will  contain  when  making 
your  syrup.  For  example,  friend  Root  states  that 
his  Simplicity  feeder  holds  about  54  pint;  conse- 
quently it  will  contain  nearly  ^i  lb.  by  weight. 

Brussels,  Ont.  G.  A.  DeaDMAN. 
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The  above  suggestions  are  excellent,  es- 
pecially the  item  about  making  the  syrup 
miite  thick  and  then  diluting  it  as  it  is  used. 
We  often  have  made  syrup  stand  over  from 
late  in  the  fall  till  spring  ;  and  where  it  is 
made  very  thin,  even  if  it  dees  not  sour,  it 
changes  so  as  to  have  a  sort  of  brackish 
taste.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  syrup 
and  do  your  feeding,  if  it  has  not  been  done 
already.  I  should  use  nothing  cheaper  than 
granulated  sugar. 


FEEDING  AKD  EEEDEES. 

A  FEEDER  MADE   AS   A  PERMANENT    FIXTURE,  OR  A 
PART  OF  THE  BBE-HIVE. 

S  feeding  bees  really  essential  in  successful  api- 
cultui'e?  I  for  one  wish  it  were  not;  but  to  me 
it  seems  that,  however  much  we  may  be  op- 
posed to  it,  and  although  we  might  question  the 
advisability  of  stimulative  feeding  at  certain 
times,  yet  we  must  admit,  that  there  will  be  times 
when  there  will  be  no  choice,  but  either  to  feed  our 
bees  or  else  lose  our  colony.  I  have  a  feeder  to  offer 
that  to  me  seems  an  indispensable  requisite  where 
one  feeds  to  any  extent.  If  you  have  only  a  few 
hives  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference;  but  if 
you  intend  keeping  over  50  colonies  you  will  re- 
quire a  feeder  that  will  consume  the  least  possible 
time  in  feeding-. 

The  feeder  1  am  about  to  describe  is  more  practic- 
able for  those  who  make  their  own  hives;  but  even 
those  who  have  all  the  hives  made  they  require,  can 
accommodate  this  feeder  by  making  a  double  front 
to  their  hives,  or  having  it  in  connection  with  the 
winter  cases  that  many  use  with  their  single-walled 
hives.  There  must  be  a  double-walled  hive,  or  at 
least  a  double  wall  on  one  side  or  front,  so  that  the 
feeder  itself  is  in  this  dead-air  or  chaff'  space,  and 
the  double  wall  forms  the  sides  of  the  feeder,  so  all 
that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  put  in  a  strip  of  wood 
the  exact  width  of  the  space  allowed;  this  can  form 
the  bottom  of  the  feeder,  and  then  place  another, 
about  four  inches  above  this,  to  form  the  top  of 
your  feeder,  if  your  hive  is  on  the  short  side,  then 
the  feeder  can  extend  clear  across,  and  the  corner 
post  of  your  hive  form  the  ends  of  the  feeder.  A 
space  one  inch  wide,  with  a  gi-oove  along  the  sides 
for  the  bees  to  walk  on  while  sipping  the  feed,  and  an 
^8-inch  strip  down  the  center  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  about  13  in.  long  and  4  in.  high  will  hold  about 
3  lbs.  Of  course,  you  can  make  it  much  larger  than 
this  if  you  wish;  but  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  par- 
ticular advantage  in  having  it  much  larger,  as  this 
does  either  for  stimulating  or  for  winter  feeding.  I 
look  on  it  in  this  way :  That  if  you  have  somewhei-e 
about  100  colonies  you  would  be  able  to  feed  nearly 
as  fast  as  you  could  get  the  syrup  ready,  and  it  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  feed  three  or  four  times  in  the 
24  hours.  Having  your  feeder  made  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, you  then  make  an  entrance  to  it  for  the 
bees,  just  underneath  the  regular  entrance,  so  that 
the  bees  have  to  come  part  way  out  of  the  main  en- 
trance, and  then  go  up  into  the  feeder.  By  having 
the  entrance  to  the  feeder  made  at  one  end  of  the 
regular  entrance  you  can  then  place  your  entrance- 
block  on  that  end  of  the  entrance  where  the  open- 
ing to  the  feeder  is.  This  better  controls  the 
■warmth,  and  protects  it  entii'ely  from  i-obber-bees. 
If  you  wish  to  close  it  at  any  time,  all  you  need  do 
Is  to  place  a  small  piece  of  lath  in  the  entrance  to 


the  hive.  The  next  part  is  to  bore  a  Ji-inch  auger- 
hole  slanting  into  the  feeder  through  the  outer  wall 
of  the  side  of  the  hive,  in  which  to  put  the  funnel 
when  wishing  to  feed.  This  is  kept  closed  by  a  plug 
of  some  kind.  I  find  a  piece  of  cloth  about  as  good 
as  any,  or,  bettor  still,  this  wrapped  around  a  corJc 
or  piece  of  wood.  With  this  you  can  feed  .50  colo- 
nies for  stimulating  purposes  in  twenty  minutes— 
you  can  feed  at  any  time.  My  occupation  compels 
me  to  frequently  feed  at  night,  or  in  the  rain;  but 
with  this  feeder  there  is  no  difficulty.  If  at  night, 
by  hanging  a  lantern  on  your  arm  you  can  fe«,>d 
them  nearly  as  fast  as  you  can  walk  along. 

I  have  ICO  feeders  similar  to  this  cup,  holding 
about  Ji  lb.;  the  entrance  is,  however,  near  the  top; 
but  with  a  large  feeder  this  would  draw  too  much 
upon  the  heat  from  the  hive.  I  intend  making 
about  80  the  coming  winter,  and  will  make  them  as 
above  described,  to  hold  about  3  lbs.  They  will  then 
do  for  stimulating,  or  for  feeding  for  winter  stores. 

Let  me  anticipate  some  of  the  objections  that  will 
arise  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
article.  Some  will  probably  say,  "  If  I  must  have  a 
double  wall  to  accommodate  a  feeder,  then  I  will 
never  have  a  feeder." 

To  this  I  would  say,  that  a  double-walled  hive  is 
worth  all  the  extra  expense  in  making  it,  and,  feed- 
er or  no  feeder,  cellar  or  no  cellar,  I  want  every 
hive  to  be  made  of  9-16-inch  lumber  for  the  sides, 
with  space  for  chaff'  or  dead  air.  With  the  lumber 
of  the  above  thickness,  no  rabbeting  is  required; 
for  by  placing  the  strip  that  covers  this  chaff  Or 
dead-air  space  U  in.  above  the  sides,  you  have  a  ledge 
for  the  frames  on  the  inside,  and  a  similar  one  for 
the  cover  on  the  outside.  The  hive  can  be  made 
with  single  boards  at  the  ends,  as  two  division- 
boards  will  make  them  double,  so  in  reality  it  is 
very  little  heavier  or  larger  than  a  single  wall,  and 
yet  sufficient  protection  for  the  sudden  changes  in 
temperature,  and  also  when  being  first  removed 
from  the  cellar  in  the  spring.  Then  again  some  might 
suppose  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  it  from 
leaking.  In  answer  to  this  I  would  say,  that  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  have  your  corner  post,  or  the  ends 
of  the  feeder,  the  bottom  and  top  thereof,  to  be  all 
exactly  the  same  thickness,  which  is  easily  done  by 
cutting  them  all  from  the  same  board,  and  then  just 
before  nailing  together,  paint  the  strips  with  a  thick 
coat  of  white  lead  in  oil;  and  then  after  the  nailing 
is  done  and  paint  dry,  pour  in  some  hot  beeswax  and 
allow  it  to  run  around  the  joints,  and  you  will  have 
a  feeder  that  will  not  leak,  and  that  will  last  as  long 
as  your  hive.  I  will  now  enumerate  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  feeder. 

1.  No  feeder  to  arrange  on  the  hive  when  requir- 
ing to  feed. 

3.  No  feeder  to  remove  when  feeding  is  done. 

3.  No  feeder  to  remove  when  wishing  to  examine 
the  hive. 

4.  No  distui-bing  the  cushion,  or  less  of  heat  from 
the  hive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  waimed  by  the 
waste  heat  from  the  hive.  '    i 

5.  No  cover  to  remove,  thug  enabling  you  to  feed 
in  one-fourth  the  time  generally  required  with  or- 
dinary feeders. 

6.  You  can  feed  at  any  time,  whether  rain  or  sun- 
shine, dark  or  light. 

7.  You  have  the  benefit  of  a  double  wall  during 
cold  or  changeable  weather. 

8.  The  actual  cost  is  less  than  many  feeders  in 
use. 
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9.  No  feeder  to  store  away  and  occupy  valuable 
space  when  not  in  use. 

For  those  who  feed  (as  Mrs.  Harrison  advises)  be- 
tween every  cessation  of  the  honey-flow,  a  feeder 
such  as  described  is  practically  indispensable  where 
one  has  a  number  of  colonies.  With  my  present 
experience  I  would  not  be  without  it,  and  T  find  it 
pays  to  have  things  convenient,  even  though  it 
takes  double  the  time  to  make  them  so,  providing 
this  can  be  done  during-  the  winter  season,  and  so 
lessen  the  work  when  time  is  more  valuable  and  the 
bees  require  the  most  attention. 

Brussels,  Ont.  G.  A.  Dead.man. 

I  have  for  many  years  considered  such 
feeders  as  you  mention,  friend  D.  Tlie  ob- 
jection is,  that  we  sliould  have  to  go  to  tlie 
expense  of  a  feeder  for  each  hive,  and  many 
bee-keepers  seldom  if  ever  feed  at  all.  In 
making  hives  for  general  sale,  the  price  of 
the  hive  would  have  to  be  advanced— not 
very  much,  it  is  true,  but  still  it  would  be 
quite  a  little  trouble  and  expense,  and  this 
would  necessitate  our  making  still  another 
table  of  prices  for  hives  witli  feeders  and 
without  feeders.  The  most  oluertioiiable 
feature  I  notice  in  your  anangt'iiicnt  is  the 
xinsightliness  of  acorked-uphole  in  tlie  hive. 
If  it  were  corked  up  with  a  wad  or  rag,  or  a 
cork  covered  with  a  rag,  it  seems  lo  me  this 
would  look  still  worse.  Another  thing,  rob- 
,ber-bees  would  be  continually  hanging  about 
;'kt  the  cork  ov  the  plug.  I  know,  for  I  have 
%sed  just  about  such  an  arrangement.  Tlie 
feeder  itself,  after  standing  soiiie  lime,  would 
beUkelyto  be  lilled  with  dead  ]»ees,  moth 
worms,  and  perhaps  spiders  and  spider-webs. 
On  this  account  I  should  want  it  so  made 
that  the  whole  inside  could  be  inspected  and 
brushed  out,  and  this  wovdd  be  still  more  ex- 
pensive. Our  friend  Shaw,  of  Chatham  Cen- 
ter, this  county,  used  to  have  a  similar  feed- 
er in  the  upper  part  of  the  portico  of  his 
hives.  Of  course,  the  bees  went  right  into 
the  feeder  through  the  front  end  of  the  hive. 
The  feeders  were  lilled  by  raising  the  cover 
of  the  hive  a  little  way.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  less  trouble  than  uncorking  a 
hole.  I  should  expect  the  corks  or  wads  to 
be  lost  after  a  time  in  our  apiary,  and  then 
this  place  would  be  used  as  an  entrance,  or 
robber-bees  would  be  getting  into  it.  Such 
feeders  are  verij  handy  in  feeding  to  com- 
plete unfinished  sections. 


SOMETHING  REFRESHING  FROM  WIS- 
CONSIN. 

fuom136to200  colonies,  and  ]2,fi;.'0  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey, NEARLY  HALF  OF  IT  COMB  UONEV. 

to  show  the  relative  value  of  our  honey-flow, 
and  also  the  sudden  variations  caused  by 
atmospheric  changes,  I  g-ive  below  a  record 
of  one  colony  of  bees,  showing  the  daily 
g-ain  or  loss  of  honey.  This  colonj'  was  pro- 
vided with  20  Lang-stroth  frames  to  extract  from, 
and  they  did  not  swarm.  To  those  who  doubt  the 
value  of  i-ed  clover  as  a  honey-producer,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  extraordinary  yield  from  Aug.  lOtli  to 
20th  was  from  red  clover,  and  the  honey  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  although  not  as  light  as  white  clo- 
ver.   I  have  about  a  ton  of  it  in  Mb.  sections. 


DAILY  INCREASE  IN  WEIGHT. 


Date. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Source  of  Honey. 

Extracted. 

i'^ZAr'' 

30  lbs. 
3>J  •• 

White  Clover. 

June  21 

3      " 

..             .. 

June  25 

2 

"             " 

June  25,  34  ;bs. 

June'2(i 

15 

June:i7 

8)^ 

.1 

June  2.S 

5M 

June.29 

<.                                  41 

June  -M 

"                                   " 

June  CO,  23  lbs. 

July  1 

UH 

Julyii 

t> 

July  3 

■/ 

July  4 

IK 

July  5 

2A 

"                                  " 

JuiyB 

1 

July  7 
July  8 

m 

"                                  ", 

July7,27Klbs. 

July  9 

2>i 

Basswood. 

July  10 

8M 

ditto 

July  11 

3 

ditto 

July  12 

5 

ditto 

July  IS 

2 

ditto 

July  14 

1 

ditto 

July  15 

8 

dilto 

July  15,  28  lbs. 

July  IB 

i>^ 

ditto 

July  17 

dilto 

Ju,.V  18 

7 

ditio 

July  I'J 

b'A 

ditto 

July  au 

4 

ditto 

Jul.,  21 

2H 

ditto 

July  21.  25  lbs. 

JulyW 

9>i 

ditto 

July  ■a 

1 

Red    Clover    and 

July  24 

'A 

Autumn  Flowers. 

July  25 

y-i 

ditto 

July  21} 

2'A 

ditto 

July  2/ 

5/2 

ditio 

July  28 

V-A 

aitto 

July  :^i) 

t> 

ditto 

Jub  ;,u 

u'A 

ditto 

Julyai 

3><j 

ditto 

Auff.  1 

iA 

dilto 

Aug.  1,  46  lbs. 

Aug.  2 

ditto 

AUB.  3 

1 

ditto 

Auy.  4 

1 

ditto 

Auk-  5 

10 

ditto 

Auu.  a 

3>i 

AuK.  7 

1 

ditto 

A  UK'.  8 

2 

ditto 

AUK'.  '■> 

5 

ditto 

AUK.  10 

,?^ 

di'to 

Aug-.  11 

15 

ditto 

Aug-.  1-.; 

ditto 

Aug-.  13 

i»A 

ditto 

Aug.  13,  MK  lbs. 

Aug-.  14 

18 

Aug-.  15 

ditto 

Aug.  JO 

lOK 

ditto 

Au(?.  17 

A 

ditto 

Aug.  17.  53  lbs. 

AUK.  18 

15 

ditto 

AUti.  19 

li 

ditto 

Aug.  LO 

3 

Aug-.  21 

V4 

ditto 

Aug.  22 

IK 

ditto 

Aug.  2;t 

2;-:. 

ditto 

Aug:.  24 

1 

drtto 

Aug.  -45 

1 

ditto 

Aug.  2(i 

3 

ditto 

Aug.  27 

lA 

ditto 

Aug.  28 

3 

ditto 

' 

Aug.  29 

dilto 

Auk.  30 

ditto 

Aug.  31 

ditto 

Sppt.  1 

lA 

ditto 

Sept.  2 

2 

ditto 

Sept.  3 

ditto 

Sept.  4 

iA 

ditto 

Sept.  5 

lA 

dilto 

Sept.  in,  41M  lbs. 

I  commenced  the  season  with  136  colonies;  took 
12,6S0  lbs.  honey,  6100  lbs.  in  sections,  and  6520  lbs. 
extracted ;  increased  bees  to  200  colonies. 

Mauston,  Wis.,  Oct.  13, 1884.  Frank  McNay. 

Well,  friend  M.,  the  above  really  does  one 
good  during  these  days  of  "■  Reports  Dis- 
couraging.'' It  i.s  in  trutli  interesting  to 
know  that  your  largest  yield  was  from  red 
clover  ;  and  it  is  singular  to  note  how  quick- 
ly the  yield  of  honey  goes  up  and  then  goes 
down  again.  Did  you  keep  a  record  so  you 
can  tell  us  if  the  temperature  and  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  alone  produced  these  re- 
sults, or  is  there  a  large  flood  of  honey  one 
day  and  but  little  the  next,  without  any  one 
being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  as  to 
why  it  is  so?  Your  report  of ""  about  92  lbs. 
per  colony,  with  a  number  so  large  as  lo6,  is 
really  wonderful.  Although  you  did  not 
mention  it,  we  presume  likely  the  whole  num- 
ber of  colonies  mentioned  were  not  kept  in 
one  apiary. 
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WHAT    IS    THE    MATTER    "WITH    THE 
BEES  AND   QUEENS? 

MORTALITY    DURING   WARM  WEATHER. 

S  BOTHER  ROOT:— As  I  have  never  made  any 
report  of  my  bee  business  I  thoug-ht  T  would 
report,  and  you  can  put  me  in  Blasted  Hopes 
If  you  think  best.  Last  year  I  bought  and 
traded  for  9  colonies  and  nucleus,  mostly  in 
box  hives.  1  transferred  them  into  L.  frames  and 
chaff  hives  of  your  pattern,  and  fed  them  200  lbs. 
honey  for  winter  stores.  They  stood  the  winter 
very  well;  however,  3  hives  dwindled  out  in  April, 
which  left  me  6—4  in  good  condition  and  2  weak.  I 
have  taken  only  about  100  lbs.  honey.  The  honey 
season  was  very  poor  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  my  bees  increased  from  6  to  16,  and  I  traded  old 
hives  for  4,  which  makes  me  30,  which  were  doing- 
very  well  in  the  way  of  building'  up,  and  most  of 
them  had  stores  enough  for  winter,  when,  about  the 
26th  of  August,  they  commenced  dying  at  a  fearful 
rate,  which  they  continued  to  do  until  the  first  of 
September  when  they  ceased  to  die,  and  seemed  to 
be  all  right  again,  and  were  working  nicely,  and  I 
was  feeding  the  weak  ones  to  get  them  built  up  for 
wintering,  when  I  heard  some  old  bee-keepers  com- 
plaining of  their  bees  and  queens  dying,  and  on  ex- 
amination of  18  hives  at  home  I  find  10  queenless. 
Some  had  no  brood  nor  eggs;  some  had  some  hatch- 
ing brood;  3  had  queen-cells;  one  had  some  drones; 
but  the  drones  which  had  not  been  previously  killed 
by  the  bees  mostly  died  when  the  bees  wei-e  dying. 
One  queen  has  hatched  since  I  went  through  them, 
but  she  died.  The  cells  in  one  hive  have  been  torn 
down,  but  I  can  find  no  queen.  I  find  a  few  eggs, 
two  in  a  cell,  which  I  suppose  is  done  by  a  fertile 
worker.  I  think  if  I  can  get  queens  this  week,  I 
can  build  them  up  so  they  will  winter,  if  winter 
doesn't  come  too  soon,  and  the  new  queens  don't  die. 
I  am  not  alone  in  the  loss  of  bees  and  queens. 
Some  have  lost  all  their  bees;  some  have  lost  more 
than  half  of  their  queens;  a  great  many  have  their 
bees  in  gums,  or  box  hives,  so  thej'  can  not  examine 
•them;  but  I  think  two  months  will  tell  the  story  for 
a  great  many  of  them. 

The  mortality  was  not  confined  to  any  special 
condition  of  the  bees ;  some  of  my  strongest  died 
the  worst,  while  others,  about  equal,  suffered  but 
little,  while  some  of  the  strongest  hives  that  lost 
but  few  bees  lost  their  queens.  Two  colonies  that 
were  rather  weak  fared  rather  the  best— neither 
queens  nor  bees  dying,  except  a  few  bees. 

The  trouble  is  not  confined  to  this  neighborhood. 
I  hear  of  it  ten  miles  north,  and  as  far  south,  and 
no  one  seems  to  know  what  is  the  cause.  One  bee. 
keeper  whom  I  talked  with  thought  it  was  ironweed. 
Now,  it  any  ABC  scholar  or  teacher  can  give  us 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  trouble  with  our 
bees  and  queens,  it  will  be  thankfully  received. 
Cloverdale,  Ind.,  Oct.  7, 1884.  T.  Brown. 

Such  cases  are  not  very  common,  trieiul  B., 
although  we  occafiionally  tind  something 
simihir.  I  can  give  no  reason  for  it,  unless 
they  obtained  stores  from  sometliing  poison- 
ous. Whenever  I  tind  my  bees  dying  in  that 
way,  I  should  feed  heavily  with  sugar  syr- 
up, so  as  to  induce  them  to  stay  at  home, 
and  also  to  so  dilute  the  poisonous  food  as  to 
render  it  harmless.  If  that  should  stop  it, 
we  should  then  be  pretty  safe  in  concluding 
it  was  poisonous  stores  from  some  source  or 
other. 


^EP0^3FP  Dl?C0n^^6IN6. 


WILL  give  you  a  bit  of  report  of  the  honey  sea- 
son in  Maine.  In  all  parts  of  the  State  I  have 
heard  from,  there  has  been  but  very  little  hon- 
ey gathered  since  the  first  of  iuij,  consequent- 
ly feeding  is  the  programme  of  the  day,  and  I 
fear  some  will  let  their  bees  starve  through  neglect. 
I  must  say,  with  hundreds  of  others,  that  I  never 
saw  so  poor  a  season  in  my  life  for  honey;  but  it 
takes  more  than  one  poor  honey  season  to  kill  a 
Maine  bee-keepei-.  Wintering  is  our  worst  feature, 
but  we  are  overcoming  that  by  the  use  of  the  L. 
frame  and  the  Root  chaff  hive,  of  which  enough  in  its 
praise  can  not  be  said.  I  believe  all  of  those  queens, 
some  20  in  all,  that  I  had  of  you,  are  purely  mated 
except  one,  and  her  bees  are  black  as  your  boot  on 
Sunday  morning. 

P.  S.— I  have  a  little  girl  S'^  years  of  age,  and  she 
is  much  interested  in  Huber.  She  has  teased  me 
until  I  have  promised  to  write  and  ask  Mr.  Root 
why  he  doesn't  put  Ruber's  picture  in  the  paper. 
When  I  receive  a  journal  I  always  have  to  hunt  it 
over  and  see  what  it  says  about  little  Huber.  I  pro- 
pose myself  that  you  give  us  a  cut  of  him.  She 
says,  f  urthermoi-e,  that  she  will  write  Huber  a  letter 
when  she  is  old  enough.  Her  name  is  Grace. 
Dexter,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me.  A.  R.  Bodge. 


Bees  have  not  done  very  well  this  year  with  us. 
The  best  any  of  them  will  do  will  not  be  60  lbs.,  and 
some  have  not  enough  to  winter  on.  In  1882  we  had 
12;  they  increased  to  36  in  1883;  last  spring  only  21^ 
and  now  14;  only  3  swarms  this  year;  15  swarms 
were  in  box  hives,  and  we  had  11  of  them  transfer- 
red into  Langstroth  hives.  The  honey  season  is 
about  over  here,  and  there  is  not  a  crate  of  honey 
all  capped  over  on  any  of  the  hives  that  have  been 
on  ever  since  they  filled  the  lower  stoi-y.  The  sea- 
son started  out"  right  brisk,"  and  the  apples  bloom- 
ed the  fullest  I  ever  saw;  but  the  nights  have  been 
so  cool  that  I  guess  there  was  not  very  much  honey 
to  get.  J.  E.  Stickle. 

Macomb,  III.,  Sept.  28, 1884. 

Yes,  friend  Root,  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat  with 
G.  M.  Doolittle.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  we 
are  tossed  about  in  tempestuous  storms,  but  our 
craft  is  well  built,  and  we  will  stand  the  storm,  if 
we  have  only  half  a  crop  of  honey.  First  frost,  Oct. 
9, 1884.  B.  LosEE. 

Coburg,  Canada. 


A    GRAPEVINE    APIARY    ON    A    NEW 
PLAN. 

grapes  and   honey  and  domestic  enjoyment. 

HENEVER  we  get  a  photograph  em- 
bodying some  new  feature,  or  giving 
a  glimpse  of  something  that  will  be 
helpful  to  our  readers,  and  some- 
thing they  have  not  already  seen  be- 
fore in  our  pictures,  we  are  glad  to  have  the 
view  engraved.  Friend  Leyvraz,  of  Francis, 
Fla.,  gives  us  quite  a  refreshing  glimpse  of 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  making 
home  pleasant,  and  combining  bees  and 
grapes.  Especially  are  such  arrangements 
desirable  for  oui-  more  southern  climes. 
There  are  our  old  friends,  the  Simplicity 
hives,  as  natural  as  life.  The  boy  in  tlie 
foreground  is  probably  wearied  by  the  ardu^ 
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ous  labor  of  cleaning  up  the  weeds,  and  is 
taking  a  refreshing  rest  in  the  7o-cent  ham- 
mock. His  brother,  with  hoe  in  hand,  looks 
as  though  he  had  almost  got  ready  for  some 
rest  and  recreation  too.  The  chap  a  little 
further  down,  having  supplied  his  mamma 
Avith  a  nice  lot  of  fresh  grapes,  with  the  dew 
and  the  bloom  still  on  them,  which  he  has 
placed  so  temptingly  on  that  unique  fruit- 
stand,  is  perhaps  now  making  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  quantity  nearly  or  about  ready 
for  market.     Papa  has    evidently  decided 


brought  it  out  for  her.  See  how  thoughtful 
they  liave  been  in  putting  a  bit  of  board  un- 
der each  end,  that  the  legs  may  not  sink  in 
the  sandy  soil.  It  is  a  sandy  soil,  is  it  not, 
friend  L.V  Well,  we  are  very  thankful  to 
you  all  for  this  view  ;  and  if  you  are  not  a 
liappy  family,  you  certainly  ought  to  be. "  If 
I  ever  get  so  far  south  as  Florida,  I  shall 
certainly  anticipate  great  pleasure  in  giving 
you  a  call.  Before  closing  our  remarks  we 
will  here  give  you  a  brief  letter  from  the 
master  of  llie  pretty  ranch  : 


that  that  Simplicity  hive  just  before  him 
needs  an  upper  story.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  smoker  near,  but  very  likely  the 
bees  are  getting  so  much  honey  that  none 
will  be  needed.  The  little  chap  who  has 
slid  so  far  Ijackward  on  the  big  chair  he  oc- 
cupies that  he  looks  almost  ready  to  go  to 
sleep,  has  already  probably  refreshed  him- 
self with  grapes,  and  is  taking  it  cool  in  the 
shade.  Mamma,  who  of  course  prefers  to  be 
outdoors  among  the  rest,  has  taken  along  her 
sewing-machine,  or,  rather,  the  boys  have 


1  inclose  a  photograph  of  part  of  my  apiary.  I 
like  to  follow  your  advice  —  utile  dtdci,  grapes  and 
bees.  I  think  I  have  solved  the  problem  for  shade 
in  the  South,  and  paying  shade  at  that.  The  grapes 
are  Scupernong-s,* red  and;  white;  the  vines  are 
planted  to  every  second  post,  20  feet  apart,  and 
spread  25  feet  each  way/,  or,  rather,  will  in  a  year  or 
two.  The  first  vine,  planted  six  years  ago,  mea- 
sures now  six  feet  high,  13  inches  around,  and  cov- 
ers a  space  40  feet  long  and  50  wide,  and  bore  last 
year  about  10  bushels  of  grapes. 

Francis,  Fla.,  Sept.  5, 1884.  Aug.  Letvu  az. 
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SHORT  LONG-HAND. 

Something  for  Those  who  are  Burdened  with 
Heavy  Correspondence. 

SOME  SENSIBLE   SUGGESTIONS   IN   REGARD  TO   CUT- 
TING  OFF  USELESS  LETTERS  IN  OUR  LANGUAGE. 

tE  clip  the  following  from  one  of  our 
county  papers:— 
By  the  application  of  seven  simple  rules,  a 
larg-e  part  of  the  labor,  time,  and  vexation  of 
the  pen-user  is  saved,  also  the  reader's  time; 
for  when  words  r  (are)  abbreviated  the  eye  can  take 
in  more  at  a  glance.  Letters  standing-  alone,  as  u 
for  you,  r  more  legible  than  words.  We  easily  read 
the  a  &  I  of  the  worst  scribe,  because  the  form  of 
the  letter  is  not  changed  by  joining  with  others. 
This  is  why  ordinary  print  is  so  much  plainer  than 
even  engraved  script. 

The  nveraffc  penman  writing  seven  hours  a  day  writes  "the" 
700  times  .V  MviiMl  otlii-r  words  nearly  as  frequently.  Some 
of  the.«e  w.irils  occur  IIKIO  times  as  otten  as  words  to  which 
abbrevintiuns  have  Idhj;;  been  given.  The  frequent  recurrence 
iif  20  words  makes  u]>  H  of  English.  These  words  repr^s'^nted 
by  single  letter-"  would  b  (be)  as  plain  as  a  &  I,  &  would  effect 
enormous  economy  of  time  &  save  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually  in  printing.  They  occur  so  frequently  that  reading 
a  few  pages  of  a  book  thus  printed  Axes  them  in  the  memory. 
We  write  I  instead  of  ei  or  eye;  why  not  u.you:  r,  are;  &, 
and;  b,  be.etc.J  Script  circulates  most  among  the  intelligent 
classes,  yet  99  persons  write  "you"'  90,000  times  a  year  for  fear 
1  dull  person  will  not  understand  u.  Better  for  the  1  dull  per- 
son to  ask  some  1  to  help  him  read.  Even  the  majority  of  ed- 
itors still  write  y-o-u  &  a-n-d  altho  the  printers  would  under- 
stand u  and  &. 

These  word  signs  (u,  r,  &,  etc.)  we  call  arbitraries, 
but  most  of  the  brevity  of  to  (tonoscribing)  results 
from  the  rules  for  omitting  the  letter  e  wherever  it 
has  its  short  sound  (as  in  get) ;  &  from  the  omission 
of  silent  and  useless  letters  as  ot,  ought,  tho,  though. 
These  two  rules  alone  cut  down  about  '-:,  of  the 
words  in  the  language.  E  is  not  omitted  where  it 
begins  a  word  unless  followed  by  x. 

Rule  1.  Omit  short  e  except  where  it  begins  a 
word  or  accented  sylable:  tl,  tell;  Itr,  letter;  evr, 
ever.  But  c  is  always  omitted  before  x ;  xtra,  extra. 
The  rules  r  not  applied  to  words  v  infrequent  oc- 
currence. 

If  you  wish  to  commence  using  fo  in  your  daily 
work,  without  preliminary  practice,  u  should  take  1 
rule  at  a  time  &  pay  no  regard  to  others  till  u  have 
acquired  the  habit  v  (of)  applying  that  rule  to  all 
words  which  it  covers.  In  practicing  on  fo  with 
printed  matter  (as  already  recommended),  u  should 
read  1  rule  carefully;  go  over  the  printed  matter 
applying  to  it;  then  another  rule  &  so  on. 

Rule  3.  Omit  useless  letters;  tho,  though;  ot, 
ought;  laf,  laugh;  hi,  high;  vu,  view;  thru,  through; 
wa,  weigh. 

Illustrations  v  useless  letters.  H  is  everywhere 
omitted  after  x,  xaust.  H  is  omitted  after  c  where 
c  has  the  sound  v  k.  caractei-,  character.  C7  is  ev- 
erywhere omitted  after  q.  Ql,  quell;  qil,  quill.  7v 
is  everywhere  omitted  after  c.  Loc,  lock ;  stic,  stick. 
B  is  silent  in  many  w^ords.    Dout,  doubt;  dt,  debt. 

O  is  generally  silent  in  final  unaccented  syllables 
when  preceded  by  a  consonant.  Buttn,  button; 
ben,  beckon.  There  is  no  more  sound  of  o  in  prison 
than  in  prism.    (See  W^ebsfer  or  Wood.) 

This  leads  to  omit  as  useless  any  vowel  before  m, 
n,  r,  I,  or  sh  in  any  unaccented  syllable,  unless  the 
vowel  begins  the  word. 

To  .remember  m,  n,  r,  1,  think  v  the  word  minrl 
(mineral).  Examples:  Colm,  column;  ben,  beckon; 
rumr,  rumor;  morl,  moral. 

Only  1  syllable  in  a  word  is  considered  as  accent- 
ed; a  secondary  accent  is  disregarded. 

Words  V  1  syllable  r  accented  syllables.  Words  r 
governed  by  their  primitives;  we  omit  a  in  moral, 
hence  it  is  also  omitted  in  morlity  (m(irality),  altho 
it  is  in  an  accented  syllable  in  iiKirality.  Many  fo- 
noscribes  do  not  omit  anything  but  short  c. 

It  is  not  considered  advisable  at  present  to  change 
who,  whose,  whom,  hour,  &  a  few  other  words  carry- 
ing dead  letters.  Ai,  ei,  oo  (as  in  vain,  veil,  moon, 
soon)  r  left  undisturbed. 

A  good  many  who  write  our  system  do  not  follow 
rules  3,  4,  &  5,  but  u  r  earnestly  recommended  to  do 
so.  They  make  writing  more  legible,  as  well  as 
briefer. 

Rule  3.  Change  ph  to  f  wherever  those  letters 
have  the  sound  v  F,  fotograf ,  photograph. 

Rule  4.  Change  G  to  J  wherever  it  has  the  sound 
y  J;    hj,  hedge;  rij,  ridge;  juj,  judge.    D  is  silent 


before  g,  but  can  not  be  omitted  unless  g  is  changed 
toj. 

Rule  .5.  The  plural  v  words  ending  in  y  is  formed 
by  adding  s,  ponj',  ponys.  Y  is  also  retained  in  the 
comparative  and  superlative  degree  v  adjectives, 
as  holy,  holyr,  holyst,  &  in  the  past  tense  v  verbs; 
hurrj'd,  hurried. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  rule.  1st,  The  im- 
pulse is  to  add  s  to  y  as  the  plural  is  generally  so 
formed.  2d,  y  suggests  the  short  sound  v  i,  because 
it  rarely,  at  the  end  v  a  syllable,  has  any  other 
sound.  But  i  is  as  likely  to  b  long  as  short.  Hence 
if  we,  instead  v  ponys,  holyst,  etc.,  shd  write  ponis, 
holist,  it  would  not  be  so  suggestive. 

Rule  6.  Any  vowel  before  nd,  ng,  nk,  or  nt  is 
omitted  unless  it  begins  a  word  or  is  preceded  by 
another  vowel;  hnd,  hand;  sng,  sing;  bnk,  bank; 
wnt,  want. 

Rule  7.  Omit  all  vowels  from  any  unaccented  syl- 
lable or  any  word  v  1  syllable,  which,  in  the  singu- 
lar, has  4  or  more  consonants,  thnk,  think. 

This  in  some  cases  produces  an  outline  which  rep- 
resents 3  words,  but  the  connection  shows  which 
word  is  intended.  The  word  box  has  in  English  8 
different  meanings,  &  many  words  have  several 
meanings. 

The  following  is  the  list  v  arbitraries  which  exper- 
iment has  shown  can  b  read  without  previous  ex- 
planation : 

&,  and;  abt,  about;  b,  be;bt,  but;  bn,  been;  en, 
can;  e,  the;  f,  if ;  4,  for;  frm,  from;  gd,  good;gv, 
give;  hd,  had;  hm,  him;  hv,  have;  hs,  has,  his;  n, 
in;  nt,  not;  r,  are.  or;  t,  it;  tht,  that;  3,  to, too;  thn, 
than,  then;  thr,  there,  their;  ths,  this;  u,  you;  ur, 
your;  1,  will;  mch,  much;  sch,  such;  upn,  upon; 
ws,  was;  wht,  what;  wh,  which;  whr,  where;  wth, 
with;  y,  why;  yr,  year;  cd,  could;  shd,  should;  wd, 
would;  z,  as,  is.  Notice  the  single-letter  abbrevia- 
tions: &,  and;  b,  be;  e,  the;  f,  if;  4,  for;  n,  in;  r, 
are,  or;  t,  it;  3,  to,  too;  u,  you;  1,  will;  y,  why;  z, 
as,  is. 

V  these,  n,  ui ;  t,it;  I,  will;  z,as,  is,  r  the  least 
suggestive,  but  when  any  v  them  is  pronounced 
with  the  preceding  word,  the  word  it  "stands"  for  is 
indicated.  Thus,  hc'l  (he  will);  she'l  (she  will);  thcy'l 
(they  will);  ijo'n  the  house  (go  in  the  house);  he'z  go- 
ing (he  is  going) ;  do't  now  (do  it  now).  In  reading 
fo  u  should  not  pronounce  the  word  u  think  any  v 
these  letters  may  "stand"  for,  but  merely  utt^r  the 
ordinatTj  soimdv  that  letter.  For  instance,  u  do  not 
say  2,  but  give  utterance  to  the  huzzing  smindvz. 
This  sound  indicates  as  or  is  equallj'  well,  but  the 
name  v  Z  would  not.  But  with  ti  and  r  one  must  ut- 
ter the  name  v  the  letter.  In  reading  fo  1  never 
reads  "will  u  go  or  not?"  but  "will  u  go  r  not?" 

A  period  after  an  abbreviation  is  useless,  because 
those  who  know  the  abbreviation  will  know  it  with- 
out a  period.  It  is  not  only  useless  but  misleading, 
especially  in  matter  printed  entirely  in  capitals. 
Many  paragraphs  need  to  be  printed  in  capitals,  & 
thousands  v  the  w  ritiiig  machines  now  rapidly  com- 
ing into  use  can  not  \n-int  anything  else.  It  is  often 
impossible  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  period  after 
the  abbreviation  is  intended  to  end  the  sentence. 

A  punctuation  point  is  useless  after  a  skip  or 
drop,  as  the  skip  indicates  a  pause.    Thus  we  write 
J  G  BLAINE  ESQ 

Do-  Sr 
Vr  cstemd  favr  rcevd 

Urs  truly 

.iNo  A  Logan. 

SAMPLE   OF  SHORT  LONG-HAND. 

Some  persons  alter  rcdng  a  litl  v  fo  sa,  "T  wd  tak 
me  som  tim  :.'  f;t  fniilr  wth  al  e  wrds."  Most  v  e 
wrds  wh  mak  u])  onlnry  spch  ocr  so  ofn  tht  a  f u 
hours  red nji  inaks  thm  fmilr.  A  list  v  800  wrds  wh 
u  en  red  n  4  mints  maks  up  4-.5  ordnry  English.  F  u 
shd  rit  al  otlu-  w  ids  n  ful  vi  wd  stil  efct  grat  savng. 

V  (of)  shd  be  mad  smal  &  lik  a  prnt  v  (an  invrtd 
caret.)  Ths  /,  phiinst  &  "qicst."  U  shd  drop  al 
"curlicus,"  wh  dmnsli  sped  &  impair  Ijibility.  Ritng 
wh  7.  nerst  "strt  up  \-  down"  (vrticl)  z  plainst. 

Evi-y  divinity,  law  \-  mdicl  seool  shd  tech  som  sys- 
tni  \-  lad'  Inji-lmd.     I.t  ech  pupl  rit  a  sntnc  n  e  blac- 

Bijsiniss  colleges,  instd  v  gving  pupis  a  parshl 
eoiirs  n  fonoyrat.w  altr  wh,  n  most  coljs,  nt  1  n  50  en 
rt  t  at  e  spedv'tiil  lnf,'--linil,  shd  tech  e  authrs  r 
rportrs  styl  v  to  v  som  otlii-  .systm  v  bref  Ing-hnd.  A 
LITL  FONOGKAKV  7.  \  I'si.sTHNG,  bt  a  sngl  rul  r 
abreviashn  basd  on  e  ordnry  alfabt  speds  e  pnmu. 
He  wd  hv  3  liv  anothr  lit  3  becom  z  familr  wth  an- 
othr  alfabt  z  he  z  wth  tht  he  hs  usd  frm  infncy.    F 
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1-  Stiiouraf  r 

i()is\-,  we  en 

iisl-.Iiirl.  Konu 

,  ItiUy,  whr 

1)11  shrt-hnil  ii 

(■  Ituln  Par- 

miiij^-   Es,|   Al 

.anv,  N.  Y., 

■\illc,  111.  \-  111 

ly  otlu-s. 

kiiils  V  shrt-li 

Ill   basd  on 

techrs  v  fonograf  v  tl  u  tht  bref  Ing-hiirl  z  nt,  whn 
aplid  3  e  ritng  maelien,  swft  oiiuf  i  rportii^!-,  r  f  tha  \ 
tl  u  tht  e  Miehela  ii  ' 
rfut  thm  by  e  Anier 
e  Michi'Ia  hs  airily  d  . 
larmit  \-  courts,  r  liy  }'.  Den 
r  Prot  liarlhDloiii.'W,  I!cl 
i.)  yrs  V  lailr  hv  provd  : 
a  stnogratic  allabt,  u.sls  '^  an.\  .\ept  thos  who  mak 
thr  us  a  profshn,  &  gy  t  al  thr  tim,  &  3  a  fu  othrs 
who  hv  unusulv  gd  mnirys  &  who  hv  e  almost  abslut 
entrol  v  e  pn  ncsry  3  rit  t  wth  enuf  Ijibility  3  b  abl  3  i 
red  t  wthout  losii^--  nior  tim  thn  ws  svd  n  ritng  t.  E 
fonogratie  ulfabt  /  sdut-tiv,  bt  look  farthr  \-  u  1  fnd 
e  alfabt  xtndil  .V  <•  sain  caractr  mad  a  litl  litr,  a  litl 
hvyr,  a  litl  liij'-r,  \-  a  litl  shrtr  usd  4  mny  difrnt  Itrs. 
Epnmn  hs  no  k>-wa\- \-  c  slitst  dyiashn  flashs  wh 
othr  Itrs.  T  z  pri)()strus  l'  elm  fono.sz-raly  etlir  Ijibl  r 
es.y  V  aquirmt.  T  z  nt  ncsry  2  nijiloy  a  sjislil  tcehr  n 
a  scool  r  colj  3  tech  Inef  Ing-hnd,  z  any  v  v  tchrs  en 
soon  Irn  it. 

E   SKMN   ON  E  MOUNT. 

&  seing-  e  multituds  he  wnt  up  into  a  hi  mountn; 
&  whn  he  ws  st,  lis  dcijils  earn  unto  liin;  \-  he  opnd 
his  mouth  \-  taut  tliiii.  Saint;-,  Hlsd  r  c  jioor  n  spirit ;  i 
thrs  z  e  kiiKdni  v  livii.  I'.lsd  r  tha  tht  mourn:  4  tha 
shal  bemnfrtd.  Blsd  r  c  inck;  4  tlia  shal  inhrit  e 
erth;  Blsd  r  tha  wh  do  hung-r  \-  thrst  attr  riteoiisns; 
4  tha  shalbflld;  blsd  r  e  mercill:  4  tha  shal  obtain 
mrcy.  Blsd  r  e  pur  in  hart;  4  tha  shal  sc  Cod.  Blsd 
re  pecmakers;  4  tha  shal  b  cald  e  chldrnvGod. 
Blsd  r  tha  wh  r  prscutd  4  riteousns  sak;  4  thrs  z  e 
kngdm  v  hvn ;  Blsd  r  ye  whn  mn  shal  rvil  u  &  prscut 
u  &  sa  al  manr  v  evl  ag-nst  u  falsly,  4  my  sak. 

To  usns  V  HiTiNCi  MACUKNS:  F  r  gyng  ur  crs- 
pondnts  Itrs  n  jjliiiii  i>nit,  wh  tha  en  red  n'je  tim  v 
ordnry  serpt.  Mny  y  thm  gy  ii  rr/yi/  srntirls.  Hv  u 
nt  a  rit  3  ley  out  suprllus  ItrsV  U  ed  eyn  us  e  rport- 
ng  styl  V  to  &  gv  ur  crspondnts  mor  Ijibl  shets  thn 
tha  gv  u.  Cn  e  ran  who  thmslys  virtully  lev  out 
mny  Itrs  (ritng  haf.awrdAnimw  eist  into  a  tail) 
dmur  atur  abreviashns?  Tha  omit  impm-tnt  Itrs  & 
without  any  rul  4  traeng  thm.  U  only  omit  wsls  Itrs. 
E  majority  v  profshni  mn  alrdy  abi-eviat  xtnsivly. 
Po  merly  asks  thm  3  a/i/rniof  by  ml. 

Fo  z  nt  orijnlwth  me.  Som  v  e  abreviasens,  z  e 
4  the,  hv  bn  n  us  t'rm  tim  imemoi-ial.  E  most  im- 
portnt  orijnl  fechr  n  t  z  rul  1.  T  alon  cuts  down  e 
lugua  .5  times  z  mch  z  e  3000  abreviashns  n  us,  &  levs 
cvry  wrd  redabl.— Pro/.  Gamble,  of  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  clerks  in  our  office  has  been  us- 
ing it  for  several  months,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  a  copy  of  any  thing  she  wishes  to 
take  down  Inu-riedly,  and  it  seems  to  answer 
every  purpose  ;  in  fact,  I  am  so  much  pleased 
with  it  tliat  I  have  decided  to  give  the  arti- 
cle entire,  and  suggest  to  our  readers  that 
they  are  at  liberty  to  use  it  if  they  please, 
in  writing  to  us,  except  for  matter  for  pub- 
lication. The  saving  of  time,  and  the  wea- 
risome labor  of  writing,  is  enormous  ;  and 
yet  it  can  be  read  even  faster  than  ordinary 
writing,  with  a  little  practice. 

A  great  argument  against  such  sliort-hand 
is,  that  it  would  spiiil  the  spelling  of  the  one 
who  uses  it.  I  do  not  think  tlie  aljove  way 
of  writing  will  have  that  effect.  In  fact,  the 
clerk  whom  I  have  mentioned  spells  just  as 
well  as  she  ever  did.  As  she  writes  all  the 
letters  to  you  written  with  the  type-writer, 
you  may  notice  that  her  spelling  is  correct. 


kinds  of  bees.  One  can  walk  out  and  find  several 
swarms  of  a  morning.  They  swarm  in  our  houses 
and  in  trees,  and  under  rocks.  The  swarms  are 
small,  as  a  rule;  the  largest  swarm  of  the  Indian 
bee,  which  resembles  the  domestic  bee  of  Europe  or 
America,  will  nofcontain'over  a  few  quarts  —  say  3 
or  3  quarts  of  bees.  The  larger  kind,  however,  as 
the  Apis  dorsata,  are  found  in  monster  swarms.  I 
have  been  experimenting  a  little  as  I  can  get  time 
from  my  many  duties,  and  find  that  the  Apis  Indica 
is  very  gentle.  I  can  handle  them  easily.  The  dif- 
ficultieslin  keeping  them  are  well  set  forth  in  this 
book.  I  have  a  large  Karen  population  to  look 
after.  The  Karens  are  very  poor;  and  if  I  can  in- 
troduce a  new  industry  among  them,  I  shall  indeed 
render  them  a  great  help,  so  I  am  tempted  to  ex- 
periment further,  as  I  am  able.    May  God  still  bless 

you.  A.  BUNKEK. 

Toungoo,  Burmah,  July  30,  1884. 

Thanks,  friend  ',B. '  i  We  are  very  glad  in- 
deed to  know  tliat  Ajjis  Indica  is  being  do- 
mesticated like  other  bees.  Thanks,  also, 
for  the  book,  which  we  mentioned  in  our  last 
issue  editorially.  If  you  could  only  get  hold 
of  some  of  the  Ajjis  dorsata,  and  experiment 
a  little  with  it,  you  would  confer  a  lasting 
favor;  and  by  way  of  assistance,  we  will 
forward  the  means  to  do  so  if  you  think  the 
matter  at  all  practicable.  There  has  been  an 
intimation  that  they  will  network  in  domes- 
tication ;  but  we  are  anxious  to  have  this 
matter  fully  proven  before  we  drop  them. 
Any  information  you  can  give  us  in  regard 
to  t'lieni  will  lie  very  thankfully  received,  and 
we  will  gladly  pay  you  for  your  time,  or  anv 
otlier  expense  incurred  in  hunting  up  such 
facts. 


BEES  OF  INDIA. 

ALSO   A  CASUAL    MENTION     OF  THE  APIS  DORSATA. 

KOTHER  ROOT:— I  send  by  this  mail  a  book 
on  bees  in  India,  which  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  press,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  you,  as  you  will  learn  by  it 
the  state  of  bee  culture  in  this  mighty  em- 
pire of  over  340,000,000  souls. 
In  Burma h  the  old  forests  are  full  of  the  various 


ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  ERNEST. 

A  VISIT   TO   THE   QUEEN-REARING   ISLANDS   OF  D.  A. 

.TONES. 

oLTFIOUGH  our  friend  Jones  had,  just  the 
>i  previous  week,  been  to  his  queen-rearing 
islands  for  a  little  recreation  with  his  large('l) 
family,  on  hearing  that  I  was  going,  kindly 
insisted  on  accompanying  me  there,  that  I 
might  receive  the  full  benefit  of  my  trip.  These 
islands  are  situated  in  the  Georgian  Bay,  about  an 
even  hundred  milesjfrom  his  home  at  Beeton.  We 
took  the  morning  train,  properly  equipped  with 
camping  supplies,  including  blankets,  gun,  dog, 
and  other  like  necessities,  fully  bent  on  "  roughing 
it."  As  the  islands  are  apart  from  civilization,  life 
there  is  in  its  primitive  state;  hence  the  pleasure- 
seeker  must  go  prepared. 

Arriving  at  Collingwood,  we  took  the  steamer  at 
midnight,  and  the  following  morning  found  us  amid 
thousands  of  beautiful  islands,  varying  in  size  and 
appearance.  The  scenery,  mingled  with  the  rays  of 
old  Sol  just  heaving  in  sight,  was  certainly  grand 
and  magnificent,  to  say  the  least.  To  me,  invigorat- 
ed by  the  morning  air  to  a  full  appreciation  of  na- 
ture's beauty,  the  sight  was  more  pleasing  than  the 
falls  of  Niagara.  Here  we  pass  by  a  beautiful  leafy 
island  of  perhaps  50  acres,  more  like  a  painting  than 
a  reality;  there  again  is  a  threatening  bare  rock 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  scantily 
covered  with  shrubbery;  yonder  is  an  Indian  vil- 
lage on  one  of  the  larger  of  the  islands.  Here  and 
there  are  beautiful  little  bays  passing  in  and  out 
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among  the  islands— a  most  delightful  place  to  flsh 
and  sail.  Thus  is  the  variety  of  scenery  along  al- 
most the  whole  route  of  60  miles— certainly  a  trip 
none  too  good  for  bee-keepers.  Ere  long  Mr.  J. 
points  out  his  Piilestine  Island  where  the  race  of 
bees  bearing  the  name  arc  raised.  Soon  the  whis- 
tle blows,  in  response  to  which-  one  of  Mr.  J.'s  men 
comes  out  in  a  small  boat  to  meet  us,  as  the  steamer 
can  not  come  up  alongside  the  island.  We  are  now 
on  the  island,  which  is  indeed  a  veritable  Palestine- 
one  mass  of  uneven  rock  having  an  area  of  about 
one  hundred  acres.  Mr.  J.  says  it  is  very  much  like 
the  hills  of  Judea  in  genei-al  appearance,  and,  as  he 
fitly  expressed  it,  not  enough  original  soil  to  make 
a  good-sized  hen's-nest.  There  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  thin  soil  resulting  from  powdered  rock  and  de- 
cayed vegetation  which  gives  rise  to  small  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

We  soon  took  a  stroll  around  a  part  of  the  island, 
clambering  up  and  down  the  rocks  occasionally, 
now  and  then  halting  to  pick  berries,  of  which  there 
are  great  quantities  of  almost  every  variety,  espe- 
cially huckleberries  and  cranbei-ries.  Circling  back 
we  paused  on  a  large  flat  rock  where  Mr.  J.  keeps 
his  Palestine  bees  of  about  30  or  40  nucleus  swarms. 
The  swarms  are  necessarily  weak,  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  to  be  fed;  for  there  is  nothing  on 
this  or  the  other  two  islands,  except  a  little  pollen, 
that  the  bees  can  gather.  This  necessitates  a  big 
expense  in  order  to  carry  on  queen-rearing,  and 
prevent  starvation. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  cost  of  rearing  in  this 
way:  Making  Palestine  Island  headquarters,  two 
men  are  constantly  required  to  care  for  the  bees  on 
the  different  islands.  To  go  to  and  from  the  islands, 
5  and  7  miles  apart,  the  men  have  a  yacht  and  a  row 
boat.  Added  to  all  this  there  is  the  cost  and  trans- 
portation of  sugar— saying  nothing  of  the  supplies 
needed  by  the  men  themselves,  as  there  is  no  civi- 
lized community  near  them.  Mr.  Jones  believes, 
that  by  selecting  choice  queens  and  drones  of  a 
distinct  race,  and  confining  them  to  one  separate 
island,  he  thereby  secures  a  better  strain  of  bees 
than  the  original  imported  stock;  otherwise  he 
could  hardly  go  to  such  expense,  and  compete  with 
imported  bees.  In  another  season,  Mr.  J.  intends 
to  test  fertile-worker  drones  on  some  one  of  the 
islands;  in  connection  with  this  there  will  probably 
be  other  experiments  of  like  nature  tried.  Certain- 
ly the  opportunity  afl'orded  will  be  rare. 

After  looking  about  on  Palestine  Island  we  took 
the  yacht,  under  a  fair  breeze,  and  started  for  Carni- 
ola,  where  bees  of  that  name  are  to  be  raised.  The 
island  is  at  present  devoted  to  crossing  the  Carniolan 
and  Palestine  bees,  a  cross  from  which  Mr.  Jones  ex- 
pects much.  The  general  appearance  of  this 
island  is  much  like  Palestine,  with  the  exception 
that  it  is  a  little  more  woody,  and,  in  censequence, 
more  beautiful. 

Starting  from  here  we  sailed  to  Cyprus  Island.  I 
did  not  see  much  here;  for  while  we  were  pausing  a 
moment  in  the  apiary,  Mr.  J.  became  suddenly 
aware  that  there  were  ducks  on  the  water,  and 
hastily  took  leave.  I  stood  a  moment,  when  the  dis- 
position to  go  was  irrepressible.  I  started.  In  rap- 
id succession  shots  were  fired,  but  no  ducks  died. 

If  it  were  appropriate,  and  there  were  space,  I 
would  enter  into  detail  of  our  various  experiences; 
how  Mr.  J.  shot  9  ducks  out  of  a  flock  of  11 ;  how  we 
got  after  a  deer,  and  didn't  get  it,  how  wo  went  flsh- 
jnp,  etc.,  but  J  must  close,  wJtb  the  ajjHouncement 


that  Prof.  Cook,  father,  and  others,  have  promised 
to  go  to  the  islands  next  year  for  a  little  recreation. 
Mr.  Jones  has  completed  all  arrangements,  and  an 
enjoyable  time  is  anticipated.  If  enough  bee-keep- 
ers can  be  induced  to  go,  a  bee-keepers'  convention 
will  be  organized.  Those  of  you  who  can  avail  your- 
selves of  the  opportunity  will  find  it  a  rare  treat,  I 
assure  you.  Grand  chances  will  be  afforded  for 
boating,  hunting,  fishing,  rambling  among  the  rocks, 
and  picking  berries.  I  think  it  is  quite  probable 
that  our  good  friend  Jones  can  there  talk  quite  in- 
telligently on  how  he  raised  strawberries  on  the 
island,  and  whether  by  the  "potted"  process  or  Doo- 
little  plan.  Ernest  R.  Root. 

Oberlin,  O.,  Oct.,  1884. 


BEES    THAT    MAKE    SUGAR    INSTEAD 
OF    HONEY. 

HONEY    THAT    SOLIDIFIES    IN    THE    CELLS    ALMOST 
A.S    FAST    AS    IT    IS    GATHERED. 

[fl^AVlNG  seentwo  or  three  reports  in  Glean- 
ings from  my  own  State,  I  thought  I  would 
send  a  little  of  my  experience.  We  began 
the  season  with  38  colonies;  have  increased 
to  43  by  natural  swarming.  Bees  have  done 
well  here;  ours  have  averaged  100  lbs.  per  colonoy, 
spring  count.  We  hived  a  swarm  as  late  as  the  8th 
of  July,  and  they  have  filled  their  hive.  Our  beee 
converted  our  apiary  into  a  sugar-factory.  I  send 
you  a  sample  of  it  for  you  to  see  the  quality  or 
grade  they  make.  They  have  made  about  300  lbs. 
of  it. 

I  don't  think  we  could  have  used  an  extractor  at 
all.  There  is  something  strange  to  me  in  the 
way  they  did'.  Some  colonies  would  be  making 
this  sugar,  while  others,  only  a  few  feet  from  them, 
would  bo  making  as  nice  honey  as  I  ever  saw. 

In  Gleanings,  page  .524,  August  No.,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Barber  seems  to  want  bees  that  drop.  If  he  had 
ever  had  them  to  drop,  as  ours  did  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  don't  think  he  would  be  so  well  pleased  with  their 
dropping,  after  all.  We  have  had  the  most  honey- 
dew  here  this  summer  I  have  seen  in  several  years, 
and  our  bees  would  come  home  so  heavy  laden  that 
they  would  fall  and  bump  their  little  noses  against 
the  ground,  and  would  sit  and  pant  for  breath,  tired 
nearly  to  death.  I  would  rather  not  have  them  drop 
so  hard. 

I  should  like  to  have  foundation  to  use  now,  as  we 
have  so  much  fall  flowers.  Our  ravines  are  almost 
a  solid  sheet  of  goldenrod,  besides  other  flowers. 

Kiss  Ruber's  little  sweet  mouth  for  me,  and  tell 
him  to  grow  fast  and  be  a  big  bee-man. 

Mary  A.  Sistrunk. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Ga.,  Aug.  18, 1884. 

Thanks  for  kind  words,  my  good  friend. 
I  should  call  the  granulated  honey  a  pretty 
fair  quality  of  honey-dew— not  honey  exact- 
ly, but  honey-dew  sugar,  for  instance.  I 
presume  a  part  of  your  bees  were  collecting 
this  lioney-dew,  wliile  others  were  working 
on  the  blossoms,  is  why  this  hive  furnished 
such  a  different  product. 

As  the  above  letter  lay  on  my  table  some 
time  before  it  was  answered,  perhaps  I 
should  explain  to  our  readers  that  the  fol- 
lowing came  to  hand  at  a  later  date: 

what    to    do   with    honey  THAT    GETS    SOLID    IN 
THE  COMBS. 

I  gent  you  a  bottle  of  honey,  Aug.  18.    Pid  j'ou  get 
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it?  Our  boes  are  making-  sugar  yet;  haven't  g:ot 
much  honey  this  season,  but  lots  of  the  sugar.  The 
way  1  g-ot  it  into  a  liquid  form  is  to  heat  it,  and  the 
wax  rises  on  top.  It  is  lig-ht  colored  and  very  good. 
We  have  42  colonies  in  good  shape. 

Mary  A.  Sistrunk. 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  Ga.,  Sept.  33, 1884. 

Perliaps  the  above  is  as  good  a  way  as  we 
can  get  to  manage  this  candied  honey;  but 
I'  should  very  much  disUke  to  spoil  new 
combs  to  gel  the  honey  out. 


IS   HONEY  POISONOUS? 

POME  HINTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  USE  OF  HONEY  AND 
OTHER  KINDS  OF  FOOD. 

a  EAR  EDITOR:— Td  an  article  in  a  I'ecent  issue 
oi  the  .-I  merican  Bee  Jok/vio?,  the  writer  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  honey  was  not  poi- 
sonous to  some  people,  as  has  been  alleged. 
To  this  opinion.  Prof.  Cook,  on  page  661  of 
Gr.KANiNGS,  current  volume,  under  the  caption  of 
"Honey  Colic,"  very  courteously  takes  exception. 
1  have  very  great  esteem  for  the  learning  and  abil- 
ity of  the  professor,  but  think  on  this  topic  he  has 
got  just  a  little  "off."  He  states  that  honey,  to  his 
father,  was  a  "  virulent  poison."  Now,  we  have 
known  potatoes  to  energetically  disagree  with  some 
persons,  who,  like  the  professor's  father,  "  could 
eat  almost  anj'  thing  at  any  time  with  impunity  "  — 
but  potatoes. 

In  a  medical  practice  of  many  years  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  treat  many  cases  of  cholera  infantum, 
which  is  a  disease  of  small  children,  the  principal 
feature  being  indigestion.  Verj' often  I  have  found 
one  who  could  not  be  induced  to  partake  of  any 
of  the  much-vaunted  prepared  foods  of  which 
so  many  kinds  have  been  made  to  fill  the  great  de- 
mand for  a  more  easily  digestible  food  for  these  lit- 
tle sufferers.  Milk  disagreed  with  them,  or  thej- 
would  not  take  it,  and  it  became  a  question  fre- 
quently, whether  the  child  was  not  in  greater  dan- 
ger from  starvation  than  from  the  disease.  In 
these  cases  I  have  inquired  if  the  child  would  eat 
any  thing  else.  The  answer  has  often  been,  "  Oh, 
yes  I  the  baby  wants  potatoes,  and  cries  for  them  all 
the  time." 

Now,  the  popular  impression  is,  that  since  pota- 
toes so  often  disagree  with  dyspeptics,  that  they  are 
very  hard  to  digest,  and  would  not  be  good,  espe- 
cially for  a  child  suffering  from  cholera  infantum, 
hence  they  would  be  refused;  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  well-ripened  potatoes  are  about  the  easiest  of 
digestion  of  all  the  known  foods,  as  I  have  abun- 
dantly seen  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  in 
which  it  has  not  been  my  misfortune  to  lose  one  in 
the  past  six  or  seven  years. 

The  point  conveyed  in  the  above  is  this:  If  pota- 
toes are  among  the  mildest  of  all  the  known  foods, 
and  yet  are  capable  of  causing  such  serious  effects 
to  some  people,  are  they  poisonous? 

"Oh,  well  I"  I  imagine  the  professor  would  say, 
"the  cases  in  which  potatoes  disagree  have  an 
idiosyncrasy  against  potatoes,"  and  this  is  what  he 
would  term  it,  I  suppose,  where  honey  disagrees. 
We  do  not  think  he  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that 
honey  is  a  poison;  but,  what  is  an  idiosyncras.y? 
Well,  it  is  a  convenient  term  that  some  doctors  often 
apply  to  certain  cases  where,  from  causes  not  vm- 
derstood  to  them,  a  food  or  medicine  disagrees.    It 


may  signify  almost  any  thing  or  nothing.  It  is  like 
a  platitude  that  you  may  turn  upside  down,  and  it 
reads  this  way;  but  down  side  up,  so  so.  But  as  ap- 
plied to  foods  after  you  have  done  and  said  all,  it 
simply  means  indigestion,  which  is  always  associat- 
ed with  some  form  of  dyspepsia.  Hence  my  ad- 
vice in  the  article  alluded  to,  to  those  with  whom 
honey  disagrees,  to  go  to  some  "good  physician" 
with  such  dyspepsia ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  by 
this  that  these  cases  are  all  curable,  for  very  many 
are  not. 

But  the  professor's  father  "  could  eat  boiled  or 
granulated  honey  with  perfect  safety."  The  cause 
of  the  disagreement  is  conveyed  in  the  fact  here 
stated,  and  which  was  held  by  myself,  to  be  an  acid 
which  is  secreted  in  the  stomach  of  the  bees,  and  is 
said  to  be  of  a  volatile  nature,  and  therefore  would 
be  dissipated  by  boiling.  The  acid,  however,  is 
harmless  to  the  vast  majority  of  people,  and  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  issue  with  friend  Cook, 
without  undertaking  "to  study  up"  the  matter 
further  on  the  question  of  its  poisonous  nature  In 
the  oi-dinary  quantities  taken.    Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker. 

New  Phila.,  O.,  Oct.  8, 1884. 

Thanks  for  the  facts  you  give,  doctor ;  but 
I  understood  the  professor  to  use  the  term 
"  poison  "  as  a  sort  of  pleasantry.  Where 
any  kind  of  food  very  much  disagrees  with  a 
person,  we  often  say  it  seems  almost  jjoison 
to  him.  I  know  it  is  a  fact,  that  an  article 
that  seems  to  suit  one  exactly  will  not  do  at 
all  for  the  other ;  hence  the  difficulty  in  lay- 
ing down  rules  in  regard  to  diet.  Within 
just  a  few  days  we  have  had  trouble  with 
baby  Iluber,  aiid  my  wife  made  the  remark 
that  it  actually  seemed  as  if  milk  were  worse 
for  him  than  almost  any  thing  else,  even 
when  scalded.  I  told  her  we  would  begin 
giving  him  other  kinds  of  food  very  cau- 
tiously, and  note  carefully  the  result.  He  is 
now  all  right,  and  I  think  we  who  are  older 
might  be  profited  by  inquiring  a  little  more 
carefully  as  to  Nature's  needs  in  the  way  of 
food.    Now  another  item  : 

AV'e  can  accustom  ourselves  —  or,  I  should 
like  to  say,  acdimate  ourselves,  if  that  is  the 
proper  word— to  almost  any  kind  of  food.  I 
have  noticed,  a  great  many  times,  that  when 
we  first  begin  to  get  new  apples,  I  must  be 
very  careful  indeed  about  eating  them  until 
Nature  has  got  used  to  them,  and  learned 
hon'  to  manage,  as  it  were.  After  having 
"  increased  the  dose "'  daily  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  I  find  I  can  fill  my  pockets,  and  eat 
just  as  many  as  I  choose,  and  just  as  I  did  in 
the  days  of  iny  boyhood.  I  have  noticed  the 
same  thing  with  lioney.  A  heavy  meal  of  it, 
after  I  have  taken  none  for  a  long  while, 
produces  a  very  disagreeable  feeling  ;  but  by 
eating  it  cautiously  at  first,  and  gradually 
increasing  the  quantity,  no  amount  will 
make  anv  disturbance. 

A  few  days  ago  Iluber  got  into  the  pantry, 
pulled  off  from  tlie  shelf  a  2^-pound  Jones 
can.  iiicked  the  lid  off  with  his  thumb-nails, 
and  drank  a1)out  a  teacupful.  It  acted  like 
some  i)()is()iis ;   for  after  rubbing  his  little 

i  stomach,  and  telling  his  mannna  plaintively, 

!  '■  Burnv,  luirn."  he  vomited  it  all  up.    Now, 
we  didnot  decide  tliat  the  honey  was  poison- 

j  ous  on  that  account,  but  it  surely  acted  like 
poison  to  him  when  taken  in  such  quantities. 

1 1  do  not  mean  to  insist  that  any  one  can  ac- 
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custom  himself  to  honey  so  that  he  can  eat 
it  in  large  quantities  Avithout  unpleasant 
consequences  ;  but  I  think  it  can  be  done, 
and  sometimes  it  is  very  convenient  to  be 
able  to  eat  the  same  kind  of  food  that  our 
friends  and  the  rest  of  the  family  relish 
greatly. 


HONEY  SHOW  AT  LONDON,  ONTARIO. 

AI.SO   SOME    SUOGESTIONS    IN    IJEGAUD    TO     HONEY 
AT   FAIRS. 

fHE  honey  show  at  the  Western  Fail-  which  was 
held  in  this  city  during  hist  week  was  far 
from  what  it  should  have  been.  I  had  been 
led  to  suppose,  that  if  the  directors  would 
only  give  a  good  premium  list  that  the  bee- 
keepers of  this  section  would  make  a  very  large  dis- 
play; but  my  anticipations  were  far  from  what 
was  i-ealized.  The  exhibit,  although  small,  was  very 
tastefully  arranged  on  the  shelves  prepared  for  the 
purpose  in  a  neat  building  kindly  set  apart  for  the 
bee  and  honey  show. 

On  entering  the  building,  the  first  exhibitor  is  Mr. 
Jos.  B.  Aches,  of  Amiens,  who  has  the  largest  show 
of  comb  honey  in  the  building;  he  also  shows  ex- 
tracted honey,  queens,  wax,  honey  vinegar,  and  a 
full  colony  of  Italians;  his  exhibit  is  a  very  at- 
tractive one,  and  calculated  to  teach  the  public  that 
advanced  bee-keeping  has  come  to  stay,  and  that, 
by  careful  attention,  money  can  be  made  at  the 
business.  His  exhibit  of  queens  of  his  own  rearing 
was  splendid;  he  says  he  had  no  trouble  to  si  11  all 
the  honey  he  brought  to  the  fair. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Campbell,  of  Parkhill,  Out.,  comes  next 
with  a  large  amount  of  extracted  honey,  also  comb 
honej'  of  superior  quality,  hives,  extractors,  smok- 
ers, etc.  He  also  shows  queens  and  a  full  colony  of 
bees  in  an  observatory-hive.  He  had  a  foundation- 
mill  of  the  C.  01m  make,  with  foundation  of  that 
make.  I  might  say,  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Middlesex  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Jones,  of  Brantford,  Ontario,  represent- 
ing E.  L.  Gould  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  next  takes  up 
our  attention,  and  pleases  us  very  much  with  his 
show  of  apiarian  supplies.  It  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive exhibit  ever  shown  in  this  part  of  Canada. 
Mr.  Jones  was  kept  very  busy  all  the  week  explain- 
ing the  many  articles  used  by  bee-keepers,  from 
the  drone-trap  to  the  honey-extractor,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  that  it  was  not  a  new 
style  of  churn  nor  an  ice-cream  f  reezei-,  or  that  his 
wax-extractor  was  a  coal-oil  stove,  as  these  ques- 
tions are  common  at  fairs.  He  had  sale  for  his  bee 
literature,  honey-knives,  and  such  light  articles  as 
people  could  carry  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Jones  is 
quite  confident  that  our  show  will  be  the  means  of 
enlarging  his  business  to  a  great  extent  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

■  We  now  come  to  a  very  nice  display  of  extracted 
honey  in  gem  jars,  which  I  have  no  doubt  has  made 
many  thousand  mouths  water  during  the  week,  as 
it  looks  simply  delicious. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Smith,  of  Ealing,  Ont.,  who  makes  the 
exhibit,  says  that  the  people  like  to  see  what  they 
buy,  and  therefore  glass  jai-s  are  the  best  for  his 
purposes.  He  also  shows  hives  of  the  D.  A.  Jones 
make  and  style;  also  wax  and  honey  extractors, 
wax,'drbbc-tfap,  etc.    " 


The  ladies  have  an  exhibit  this  year,  which,  al- 
though small,  is  very  nice. 

Mrs.  Rudd,  of  this  city,  takes  first  prize  for  ex- 
tracted, and  Mrs.  Begg,  of  Granton,  Ont.,  takes  the 
]n-ize  for  comb  honey. 

Mr.  John  Rudd,  of  London,  Ont.,  shovrs  hives,  ex- 
tractors, smokers,  feeders,  etc. ;  also  queens  of  his 
own  breeding,  and  a  full  colony  of  Italians.  He  did 
a  large  trade  selling  honey,  by  allowing  persons  to 
eat  what  they  wanted,  for  five  cents  each,  which 
caused  much  merriment  to  on  -  lookers.  Many 
thought  they  could  eat  more  than  what  was  set  be- 
fore them;  but  as  they  handed  back  the  dish  to  Mrs. 
Rudd,  they  remarked  that  they  were  satisfied. 

Mr.  Alex.  Scott,  of  Ealing,  shows  honey  cake, 
which  was  first-class.  He  also  shows  honey  vinegar, 
comb  honey,  etc.  There  was  also  a  number  of  oth- 
er exhibits,  but  nothing  worthy  of  special  mention. 

The  North  Middlesex  Bee-keepers'  Convention 
was  to  have  been  held  during  the  week,  but  the 
other  attractions  in  the  city  were  gi'eater,  and  only 
a  small  number  made  their  appearance,  who  held 
an  informal  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, where  they  talked  over  matters  pertaining  to 
bee  culture,  to  the  edification  of  all  present. 

London,  Out.,  Can.  W.m.  H.  Weston. 

Friend  W.,  I  like  one  idea  you  bring  out 
in  the  above  ;  that  is,  giving-  the  people  at 
large  honey  Lo  eat  at  such  gatherings  as  our 
county  fairs.  I  proposed  at  our  fair  to  have 
a  small  eating-house  on  piu'pose  to  furnish 
lunches  of  hot  cakes  and  honey,  but  was  de- 
terred from  doing  so  on  heating  that  one  of 
our  churches  had  the  privilege  of  supplying 
all  eatables.  I  would  suggest,  that  some- 
where in  our  apiarian  hall,  or  at  one  end  or 
one  side  of  .it,  proper  facilities  should  be  in 
place  for  furnishing  the  most  appetizing  hot 
cakes  iu  the  way  of  gems,  muffins,  buck- 
wheat cakes,  etc.,  and  with  these  hot  cakes 
some  of  the  choicest  butter,  and  samples  of 
all  kinds  of  honey.  Neat  little  tables  and 
seats  should  be  prepared  so  as  to  make  it 
comfortable  for  the  public  who  Avish  to  sit 
down  ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  tliose  wlio 
don't  care  to  stop,  a  nice  bit  of  comb  honey 
and  some  hot  cakes,  or  perhaps  sandwiches, 
might  be  put  in  a  bag  to  take  along  ;  also 
hot  coffee  could  be  furnished  in  connection, 
if  desired.  But  the  central  feature  of  it  all 
should  be  to  teach  people  how  to  eat  honey  ; 
and  after  having  appeased  their  himger, 
more  honey  of  the  same  kind  should  be  in 
readiness  to  furnish  them  to  take  home, 
either  in  comb,  or  in  tin  or  glass  pails.  If 
gotten  u})  in  a  way  that  some  of  our  bright 
geniuses  can  do  it.  it  would  pay,  without  a 
doubt.  Now,  who  will  do  it  lirst,  and  give 
us  a  report  of  how  it  went  off  ?  If  1  could 
not  make  a  success  of  it  at  our  own  fair  here 
in  Medina,  1  should  be  very  much  sui-- 
prised. 


A  Bee  and  Honev  Exhiiut.— .\t  the  Virginia 
State  fair  at  Kii-hnioiid,  wliioli  ojiciis  (  jcIoIk  r  :.':.',  one 
of  the  priiu-iiial  nttraetions  will  lie  the  life  ;uul  hon- 
ey exhibit.  This  Icuturc  will  be  shown  under  a 
niaminotli  tent,  10  by  BO  feet,  with  an  annex  13  by  20. 
One  exhibitor  will  show  18  cases  of  living  bees,  rep- 
resenting 1~  sjieeies  or  varieties,  with  their  queens 
and  i)r(igcii.\-.  In  addition  one  of  the  latest  and  best 
systems  of  ('lueeii-breediiig  will  lie  I'ully  demonsti'at- 
ed  and  exiilaiiied.  In  fuet,  the  dispiay  will  be  a 
model  apiary,  conducted  on  scientitie  in-ineiples  by 
one  of  America's  bee-keepers,  who  has  spent  over 
:J0  years  in  the  study  of  the  hee.—Battrnwre  Sun. 
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OVERPBODUCTION  OF  HONEY. 

FBIKND   DOOLITTLE  GIVES  VS  THE   OTHER   SIDE   OF 
THE   QUESTION. 

TT  is  always  well  to  have  a  clear  view  of  both 
^  sides  of  any  matter  before  coming  to  a  defl- 
^l  nite  conclusion,  and  especially  so  where  such 
-^  conclusions  may  lead  us  to  g-o  into  a  business 
"in  haste,  to  repent  at  our  leisure."  Theabove 
was  brought  to  my  mind  on  reading  on  page  625  of 
present  volume  of  Gleanings,  these  words  from 
friend  J.  E.  Pond: 

"  Notwithstanding  the  great  demand  for  bees,  and 
the  immense  quantities  of  honey  that  are  raised 
from  year  to  year,  the  amount  largely  increasing 
each  year,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  think  that 
overstocking  or  overproduction  is  a  factor  that 
need  trouble  us  in  this  generation.  At  any  rate, 
I  don't  see  that  the  price  of  nice  honey  is  any  lower 
than  years  ago." 

The  above  words,  and  what  follow,  are  calculated 
to  lead  the  novice  into  the  business  of  honey-pro- 
duction, by  his  being  told  that  honey  will  bring  him 
the  prices  of  years  ago;  and  they  also  show  that 
friend  P.  did  not  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
honey  markets;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
written  any  thing  so  far  from  the  truth.  Because 
friend  P.  finds  plenty  of  pasture  in  his  locality  for 
his  small  apiary,  it  does  not  prove  that  overstocking 
is  not  troublesome  in  other  places,  with  ten  times  the 
number  of  bees  kept  he  is  keeping;  and  because  he 
can  find  sale  in  his  "own  dooryard,  at  remunerative 
prices."  for  all  the  honey  his  small  apiary  can  pro- 
duce, it  does  not  prove  that  the  price  of  honey  is  no 
"  lower  than  years  ago." 

I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  the  overstocking  part, 
except  to  say  that  our  largest  honey-producers 
show  by  their  actions,  in  locating  their  .500  or  more 
colonies  in  several  different  places,  much  to  their 
disadvantage,  that  overstocking  is  a  factor  which 
is  of  trouble  to  them,  even  "in  this  generation;" 
but  I  do  propose  to  show  that  the  market  price  for 
honey  is  much  lower  than  it  was  "  years  ago,"  and 
that  the  low  price  is  caused  by  the  supply  being 
greater  than  the  demand,  which  means  overpro- 
duction. Understand  that  I  do  not  doubt  that 
friend  P.  can  sell  all  his  honey  at  home  at  remuner- 
ative prices,  for  undoubtedly  such  is  the  fact.  But 
these  prices  will  not  apply  to  our  large  honey-pro- 
ducers who  must  make  a  market  for  their  honey  in 
the  large  cities;  hence  the  market  price  is  what  is 
affected  by  overproduction. 

I  commenced  keeping  bees  15  years  ago  last  spring, 
and  at  that  time  honey  in  6-lb.  glass  bo.xes  brought 
25  cts.  per  lb.,  delivered  at  the  railroad,  while  in  the 
fall  of  1869  I  was  offered  by  a  party  from  New  York 
city,  50  cts.  per  lb.  for  the  little  I  had,  the  advance 
of  100  per  cent  being  caused  by  a  very  poor  season 
during  1869,  so  that  the  supply  was  very  much  less 
than  the  demand. 

The  season  of  1870  being  an  e.\tra  good  one,  the 
price  fell  back  to  25  cts.  again,  at  which  price  I  sold 
my  crop  of  that  year,  as  well  as  that  of  1871  and  "72. 
Owing  to  the  loss  of  bees  during  the  preceding 
winter,  the  supply  was  insufficient  again,  so  that  in 
the  fall  of  1873  I  sold  at  27  cts.,  while  in  1874  I  re- 
ceived 2854  ots.  per  lb.  for  the  whole  of  my  crop. 
Those  prices  brought  more  into  the  business,  which, 
with  but  little  loss  in  wintering,  caused  honey  to 
drop,  so  that  26  cts.  was  the  price  I  obtained  in  1875, 


while  in  1876  the  supply  was  again  adequate  to  the 
demand,  and  25  cts.  was  the  selling  price. 

In  1877  the  crop  was  very  large,  which,  together 
with  the  large  accession  to  the  ranks  of  honey-pro- 
ducers, caused  by  the  high  prices  of  1873,  '74,  and  '75, 
caused  an  overproduction,  and  a  decline  in  price 
from  25  to  20c.,  at  which  price  I  was  compelled  to 
sell.  California  now  came  in  with  a  very  large  crop, 
which,  added  to  our  large  crop  of  1878,  caused  prices 
to  come  down  beyond  what  was  ever  known  before, 
and  large  lots  of  honey  were  held  for  better  prices, 
till  they  were  forced  upon  the  market  in  Maj',  1879, 
at  10  cts.  per  lb.  for  as  nice  honey  as  friend  P.  ever 
saw;  said  honey  netting  me  but  8  cts.  per  lb.  after 
paying  express,  commission,  etc. 

In  1879  I  sold  at  15  c,  and  in  1880  I  received  about 
17,  which  was  also  the  price  for  1881.  In  1882  and  '83 
I  sold  at  16  cts.  per  lb.  each  yeai-,  while  the  present 
quotations  will  give  us  hardly  these  figures.  After 
a  careful  going-over  of  the  market  reports  given  in 
the  bee  papers,  I  find  the  following  quotations: 

For  1874 28  to  30  cts.  For  1880 18  to  20  cts. 

"    1875 27  "  30  "  "    1881 18  "  22  " 

"     1876 23  "  25   "  "    1882 22  "  25   " 

"    1877 20  "  22  "  "    1883 18  "  20  " 

"     1878 11  "   13   "  "    1884 17  "  19  " 

"    1879 20  "  22  " 

Previous  to  1874  I  failed  to  find  any  quotations  in 
any  of  the  bee  papers  I  had.  From  the  above, 
friend  Pond  and  others  will  see  that  honey  is  really 
about  10  cts.  per  lb.  lower  than  it  was  "  years  ago." 

Another  thing,  which  is,  that  honey  in  such  shape 
as  was  sold  from  1868  to  1873  at  25  cts.  per  lb.  would 
not  net  to-day  over  12'2  cts.  per  lb.  in  any  market. 
To  bring  from  17  to  19  cts.  now,  honey  must  be  the 
very  nicest,  in  1-lb.  sections,  without  glass,  which 
means  nearly  six  times  the  labor  and  expense  to 
the  bee-keepers  that  6  lbs.  of  honey  meant  12  yeai-s 
ago;  so  that  honey  is  really  not  worth  more  than 
about  half  what  it  was  "  years  ago." 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  comb  honey.  Per- 
haps friend  Pond  had  reference  to  extracted  honey. 
If  so,  he  has  only  to  turn  to  page  645  of  the  same 
number  of  Gleanings  in  which  his  article  was 
printed,  to  see  the  fallacy  of  his  remarks;  for  there 
he  will  find  that  friend  Root  is  buying  all  the  nice 
extracted  honey  he  wants  at  7  cts.,  while  ("j^ears 
ago  ")  jjrevious  to  1875  it  sold  readily  at  15  cts.  by  the 
barrel. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that " years  ago" 
there  was  money  in  producing  honey,  while  at  the 
present  prices  there  is  little  if  any  more  in  it,  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  production;  and  he 
who  looks  at  it  in  a  different  light  may  be  one  of 
those  who  "  repent  at  their  leisure."  I  also  believe 
that  the  main  cause  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  over- 
production. G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  1884. 

Thanks,  friend  I).,  for  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures you  place  before  us.  I  was  not  aware 
that  comb  lioney  had  ever  been  sold— that  is, 
since  the  war  times  — as  low  as  10  cts.  per 
lb. ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  now  it  was 
not  in  one-pound  sections.  I  have  never  had 
any  nice  honey  in  one-pound  sections  offered 
me  for  less  than  15  cts.  Very  likely  friend 
Pond  refers  to  the  price  of  honey  before  the 
war.  Then  such  a  thing  as  extracted  honey 
was  unknown;  but  strained  honey,  I  be- 
lieve, brought  about  the  price  that  extracted 
honey  does  now.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I 
think  we  used  to  get  comb  honey  at  about 
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the  price  of  buttei*,  which  was  about  8  or  10 
cts.  If  I  am  mistaken,  doubtless  friend 
Pond  or  others  will  correct  me.  —  It  should 
be  explained,  that  Avhen  I  get  honey  for  7 
cts.  I  take  lots  as  large  as  three  or  four  tons 
at  a  time.  By  the  time  this  is  put  in  the  gro- 
ceries, it  brings  all  the  way  from  10  to  15  cts. 
—Now,  friend  D.,  in  regard  to  your  last 
point  I  would  suggest  that  tlie  present  prices 
of  honey  may  not  pay  you  to  produce  it ;  but 
I  think  there  are  a  great  many  who  would 
prefer  to  furnish  honey  at  7  cts.  by  the  ton, 
rather  than  to  enter  into  any  thing  else  ;  and 
in  many  cases  they  could  do  it  while  they 
could  not  well  do  any  thing  else ;  or,  per- 
haps, we  might  say,  uvuhl  not  do  much  else 
if  they  did  not  raise  the  honey.  We  shoidd 
also  bear  in  mind,  that  there  are  many  who 
claim  that  almost  every  other  business  is 
overdone— small  fruits,  grain,  stock,  etc. 


SOME    OF   FHIEND    CATHEY'S    OBSER- 
VATIONS IN  BEE   CULTURE. 

VALUE  RECEIVED. 

fRIEND  ROOT:— It  has  been  more  than  two 
years  since  I  troubled  you  with  a  coniuiuni- 
cation  tor  Gleanings.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  bothered  you  before  now,  had  I  not  re- 
membered a  little  item  you  wrote  to  the 
juveniles  more  than  a  year  a^^o,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Value  Received."  Your  instructions  to  them  were 
something  like  this:  That  when  one  gave  a  note 
for  value  received,  it  implied  that  the  maker  of  the 
note  had  already  received  full  value  for  the  amount 
for  which  he  gave  that  note;  and  that  when  the 
little  ones  wrote  for  a  book,  they  should  try  to  give 
the  worth  of  the  book  in  some  kind  of  information. 
I  thought  this  should  apply  to  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young;  and  I  set  to,  to  try  by  experience  to  add 
something  to  the  general  fund  of  bee  lore.  But 
■with  my  first  attempt  I  met  with  many  obstacles, 
and  I  soon  learned  that  the  study  of  bees  is  like  the 
study  of  astronomy;  that  as  you  advance  in  ex- 
perimental knowledge,  the  goal  seems  to  recede;  so 
that  the  more  you  learn,  the  further  you  seem  to  be 
from  perfection.  1  had  set  out  to  try  to  establish  or 
destroy  some  fine-spun  theories  thatwere  in  dispute. 
My  experiments  wei-e  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1883.  In  1884  my  bees  were  so  weak  that  I  did  not 
continue  my  experiments. 

DO  HYBRIDS   COMMENCE   REARING   BROOD  EARLIER 
IN   THE    SPRING    THAN    ITALIANS? 

Feb.  15, 1883, 1  examined  my  hives,  and  found,  as 
usual,  the  hybrids  laying  several  days  earlier  than 
the  Italians.  That  this  is  nearly  always  the  case,  is 
established  to  my  satisfaction;  but  I  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  cause.  I  found  that  the  hybrids, 
generally,  had  a  little  pollen,  which  I  think  was  left 
over  the  previous  year,  as  they  could  not  have  gath- 
ered any  before  that  time.  1  have,  therefore,  con- 
cluded, in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  that  the 
Italians  are  more  apt  to  use  all  their  pollen  in  the 
fall,  and  consequently  they  can  not  raise  any  brood 
until  they  gather  it  in^he  spring,  while  the  hybrids 
have  old  pollen  to  begin  with.  But  here  are  the 
facts  in  the  case  (as  Connor  would  say):  The  hy- 
brids will  lay  first  in  the  spring,  notwithstanding 
the  Italians  will  leave  the  hive  first  during  cool 
mornings. 


CAN  WORKER -EGGS  BE  CHANGED  SO  AS  TO  PRO- 
DUCE DRONES? 

Feb.  28  I  started  out  to  prove  or  disprove  the  theo- 
ry of  bees  changing  the  sex  of  the  eggs.  I  believ- 
ed they  could,  and  I  wanted  to  prove  it.  I  took  the 
queen  from  a  hive  which  had  but  few  eggs.  March 
3, 1  found  cells.  At  the  usual  time  I  found  a  queen. 
All  the  brood  that  was  in  the  hive,  the  same  age  of 
that  from  which  they  raised  the  queen,  hatched 
worker-bees.  April  8,  no  eggs;  April  16,  found 
capped  brood.  There  were  no  drones  in  my  apiary, 
and  I  did  not  think  there  were  any  in  the  whole 
country.  But  whether  she  met  a  drone,  wasp,  or 
bumble-bee,  she  was  a  fertile  queen,  and  her  eggs 
produced  worker-bees.  To  my  chagrin,  my  theory 
was  annihilated,  and  I  was  bent  so  far  the  other  way 
that  nothing  short  of  ocular  demonstration  will 
ever  get  me  back  to  it.  It  is  very  humiliating  to  a 
man  when  he  has  so  much  confidence  in  a  theory 
that  he  says,  "  I  will  prove  it,"  and  then  fails.  How- 
ever, it  did  not  hurt  me  much,  as  it  was  truth  1  was 
after,  and  not  victory.  I  think  this  theory  originat- 
ed from  impei-fect  experiments.  We  all  know  that 
bees  are  not  infallible  in  their  instincts;  foi%  as  the 
most  of  us  know,  they, will  try  to  raise  queens 
from  drone-eggs,  and  they  always  fail.  Now,  their 
mistake  would  be  just  as  natural  when  their  in- 
stinct teaches  them  that  they  need  drones  for  them 
to  draw  out  the  worker-brood  cells,  and  give  them  the 
conical  cap,  and  I  think  this  the  whole  solution  of  the 
theory.  If  a  man  says  he  undoubtedly  saw  a  drone 
crawl  out  of  one  of  these  cells  near  where  a xjueen 
had  been  hatched,  then  I  will  reconsider  the  matter. 
I  think  that  the  experience  I  had  sevei-al  years  ago, 
which  gave  me  so  much  confidence  in  the  theory, 
was  drone-larvie,  from  which  the  bees  had  tried  to 
make  a  queen,  and,  of  course,  failed.  1  remember 
there  were  only  two  queen-cells,  and  I  destroyed 
one,  and  forget  all  about  what  became  of  the  other; 
but  I  do  remember  that  the  walls  of  the  cell  were 
very  thin,  and  not  polished  off  with  the  miniature 
honey-comb  which  we  find  on  all  good  cells. 

ITALIANS  AHEAD  OF    HYBRIDS    IN    POOR  SEASONS, 
BUT  THE  REVERSE  DURING  A  HONEY-FLOW. 

A  small  pamphlet  by  Adair  was  the  first  work  I 
ever  read  on  bee  culture.  He  stated  that  hybrids 
were  fully  equal,  as  honey-gatherers,  to  the  Italians, 
and  that  any  cross  was  better  than  blacks.  I  did 
not  believe  it  at  that  time;  but  my  subsequent  ex- 
perience convinced  me,  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions the  hybrids  are  superior  to  the  Italians;  and 
my  statement  of  this  was  the  first  that  I  ever  saw 
in  print;  but  since  then  I  have  read  the  same  en- 
comiums pronounced  on  the  hybrids  by  several  of 
your  correspondents.  My  experience  was  for  good 
honey  crops.  Last  year  was  the  poorest  for  honey 
that  we  have  had  for  many,  and  I  found  to  my  sur- 
prise that  my  Italians  were  ahead,  without  any  ex- 
ception. I  have,  therefore,  established  beyond  a 
doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that,  with  a  good  How  of 
honey,  the  hybrids  are  superior;  but  with  a  dearth 
of  honey,  the  Italians  excel.  Now,  I  do  not  believe 
in  advancing  an  idea,  or  adoi)ting  a  theory,  without 
giving  a  reason  for  it.  If,  as  is  generally  admitted, 
the  proboscis  of  the  Italian  is  longer  than  tliat  of 
the  black,  it  is  a  good  reason  why  the  Italian  should 
gather  more  honey  in  a  dearth;  but  why  the  hybrid 
should  gather  more  in  a  fiow,  is  something  for 
which  I  will  admit  1  can  give  no  reason.  I  only 
know  they  have  always  done  so  for  me. 
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ClilPPING  QUEENS. 

Many  of  your  correspondents  are  opposed  to  clip- 
ping their  queens'  AVings.  I  keep  mine  all  clipped, 
and  never  have  a  lirst  swarm  go  to  the  woods;  and 
I  generally  manage  so  that  a  second  swarm  never 
issues;  consequently,  I  never  have  a  swarm  go  to 
the  woods  under  my  present  jefifirne.  I  scarcely  ever 
lose  a  queen;  and  if  I  did,  I  think  it  better  than  to 
lose  the  swarm  and  queen  too.  Some  friend,  writ- 
ing about  a  year  ago,  stated  that  he  would  clip  no 
more  queens,  because  he  had  such  a  one,  and  it 
swarmed;  and  when  he  looked  for  the  queen  he 
couldn't  find  her,  and  he  looked  next  day,  and  could 
find  no  eggs.  The  absence  of  eggs  when  bees  have 
the  swarming  mania  would  not  prove  to  me  that 
they  had  no  queen. 

I  have  decided  another  thing  from  several  years' 
experience;  viz.,  that  queens  have  the  power  of 
bringing  their  bodies  under  subjection.  I  noticed 
many  years  ago,  that  when  some  queens  swarmed 
they  left  no  eggs  in  the  hive.  I  noticed,  also,  that 
this  was  not  an  invariable  rule;  and  I  noticed  that 
there  was  much  difference  in  the  size  of  queens, 
that  some  never  get  too  large  to  fly,  while  others  do. 
1  opened  a  hive  three  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
clipping  the  queen ;  as  she  was  a  little  distance  from 
the  others,  I  feared  they  might  swarm,  and  that  I 
should  lose  them.  When  I  found  her,  I  told  my 
daughter,  who  was  helping  me,  that  there  was  no 
use  of  clipping  her,  for  she  could  not  possibly  fly, 
for  she  was  large  to  deformity.  It  was  rather  late 
for  swarming;  but  in  a  few  weeks  I  found  she  had 
lead  off  a  swarm  which  nearly  depopulated  the  hive. 
This,  with  other  observations,  convinced  me  that  a 
large  queen  has  the  power  to  prepare  herself  for 
swarming,  and  at  that  time  is  incapable  of  laying 
eggs.  I  presume  all  experienced  bee-keepers  have 
returned  swarms,  and  the  queen  would  not  lay,  be- 
cause, as  I  think,  she  could  not;  and  until  she  be- 
comes reconciled  to  stay,  she  will  not  prepare  her- 
self for  laying.  This  is  why  I  say,  th^.t  at  certain 
times  the  absence  of  eggs  is  not  unfailing  evidence 
that  the  hive  is  queenless. 

RAISING  QUEENS  UNDER  THE   SWARMING  IMPUI.SE. 

Some  queen-raisers  state  this  fact  in  their  ad- 
vertisement, in  order  to  induce  men  to  buy  from 
them.  There  is  an  admitted  principle  pervading 
all  animated  nature;  that  in  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  the  offspring  will  be  affected  by  the  pecul- 
iar circumstances  surrounding  the  parent  during 
the  period  of  gestation.  Will  any  man  dare  say  that 
queens  raised  under  the  swarming  impulse  will  not 
transmit  that  principle  to  their  posterity?  I  always 
start  ray  cells  in  a  strong  colony,  but  not  while  they 
have  the  swarming  fever;  and  my  bees  show  less 
disposition  to  swarm  than  any  within  my  knowl- 
edge; and  when  they  do  swarm,  I  have  very  little 
trouble  in  returning  them  if  I  wish,  and  have  to  use 
but  little  argument  to  induce  the  queen  to  stay  and 
resume  business.    Yours  for  the  truth. 

B.  F.  Cathev. 

Cabot,  Lonoke  Co.,  Ark.,  Aug.  27, 18f4. 

I  believe,  friend  C,  that  others  have  de- 
cided much  as  you  have  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  hybrids  as  honey-gatherers,  com- 
pared with  Italians.— If  lam  correct, several 
tacts  are  brought  forward  by  different  par- 
ties, saying  that  drones  did  actually  crawl 
out  of  the  drone-cells  often  found  near 
queen-cells.  I  think  your  queen  was  fertil- 
ized the  fore  part  of  April,  from  the  drones 


belonging  to  some  bee-tree,  or  some  apiary 
unknown  to  you.  I  like  the  point  you  make, 
that  we  should  be  after  truth  and  not  victory. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  motto  for  us  in 
our  political  contests.— I,  too,  have  remark- 
ed, and  I  think  commented  on  the  fact,  that 
queens  often  cease  laying  just  before  leading 
out  a  swarm,  and  sometimes  they  will  not 
begin  again  until  a  swarm  has  ha\l  time  to 
build  several  sheets  of  comb.— I  should  want 
some  practical  proof  to  convince  me  that 
queens  reared  tinder  the  swarming  impulse 
are  more  likely  to  swarm ;  although  I  can 
readily  admit,  "that  where  artiticial  swarm- 
ing is  practiced  year  after  year  in  the  same 
apiary,  the  tendency  to  natural  swarming 
would  be  likely  lessened,  more  or  less. 


SOME  EXPERIMENTS  IN  EXTRACTING 
HONEY. 


IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO   EXTRACT  ALL  THE  HONEY 
FROM  THE  COMBS? 

N  last  number  of  Gleanings,  on  page  658,  James 
McNeill,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y..  asks,  "  Are  there  ex- 
tractors in  use  that  will  extract  all  the  honey 
late  in  the  fall?"    Although  this  may  seem  an 
easy  task  at  first,  a  short  investigation  will 
show  to  the  contrary.    We  will  take,  for  example,  a 
brood  f  rame9  X 16  inches,  which  is  one  of  the  two  sizes 
that  we  use  in  our  apiary;  and  as  brood-combs  are 
built  !'«  of  an  inch  tliick,  we  find  that  a  comb  of  that 
size  has  about  27  square  feet  of  surface  that,  when 
the  comb  is  full  of  honey,  is  completely  covered. 
Now  the  question  arises.  Is  there  an  extractor  that 
will  wipe  di-y  all  of  this  27  square  feet  of  surface, 
and  not,  at  the  same  time,  injure  the  comb?    We 
think    not.     Mr.    McNeill    says    that    his    combs, 
when  taken  from  the  extractor,  still  contain  an  av- 
erage of  one  pound  of  honey  each.    Now,  there  is 
evidently  a  defect  somewhei-e,  and  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  lay  it  to  the  fact  that  the  combs  revolve  in 
too  small  a  circle. 

After  seeing  the  above  article  we  thought  best  to 
make  acai'eful  test  and  see  how  near  we  could  come 
to  taking  all  the  honey  from  the  combs ;  and  for 
that  purpose  my  brother  went  to  a  hive  of  Italians 
that  had  their  combs  all  full  and  capped,  clear  down 
to  the  bottom-bar,  and  took  the  two  outside  combs, 
which  must  have  been  capped  for  at  least  six 
weeks.  After  weighing  them  we  removed  the  caps, 
and  extracted  them  with  the  following  result: 
Weight  of  the  two  combs,  as  taken  from  the 

hive, 11  lbs.  4  oz. 

Weight  of  the  two  combs  as  taken  from  the 

extractor, 1  lb.  12  oz. 

Weight  after  the  bees  had  cleaned  them  in  the 

open  air, lib.  Siioz. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  extractor  took  9  lb.  8 
oz.,  and  the  bees  took  onlj'  3'2  oz. 

Now  as  this  small  amount  of  honey  was  spread  on 
54  square  feet  of  comb  surface,  one  will  readily  see 
that  it  was  hardly  enough  to  moisten  the  combs.  If 
the  honey  had  been  extracted  during  the  honey 
season,  the  amount  remaining  in  the  combs  would 
have  been  somewhat  less. 

I  think  if  friend  McNeill  will  take  the  honey 
from  his  combs  as  closely  as  the  above  test  shows, 
he  will  not  have  to  carry  over  a  great  amount  of 
honey  in  them.  The  test  was  made  in  one  of  our 
No. 3  automatic  extractors,  the  combs  revolvingin  a 
20-inch  circle  at  a  speed  of  200  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, or  about  15  miles  an  hour.       G.  W.  Stanley. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4, 1884. 


much.— Luke  16: 


MYSELF  AND  MY  NEIGHBORS. 

WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR?— LUKE  10:29. 

The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.— 
I.  John  1:  7. 

«S  I  sit  down  this  morning  to  write  about 
my  neighbors,  I  am  tired  somewhat. 
Do  you  know  why  ?  Well,  I  got  up 
very  early  this  morning,  long  before 
daylight,  and  walked  7  miles  on  the 
railroad  track  to  reach  the  train  that  was  to 
take  me  home  so  as  to  be  on  hand  for  my 
work.-  I  enjoyed  the  walk,  however,  even  if 
it  did  make  me  tired.  The  beautiful  morn- 
ing star  that  is  seen  nowadays  when  you  get 
up  early  enough  was  right  up  before  me.  and 
a  little  while  after  the  east  was  suffused 
with  a  rosy  glow,  heralding  tlie  rising  of  the 
sun.  For  some  time  I  did  not  meet  anybody ; 
but  pretty  soon  1  saw  a  man  in  a  lot,  with 
a  halter,  pr()bal)ly  after  his  horse.  1  wanted 
to  aslv  him  how  far  it  was  to  the  station,  and 
tlien  I  began  wondering  how  I  should  ad- 
dress liim.  I  might  liave  said,  '•  Good  morn- 
ings sir;"  or  instead  of  "sir"  I  might  have 
said  ''  friend  ;"  but  some  way  it  seemed  as  if 
the  best  way  to  call  him  would  be  "  neigh- 
bor." I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
neighbors,  you  know  ;  and,  come  to  think  of 
it,  I  am  thinking  a  good  deal  about  neigh- 
bors these  days.  So  1  said,  "  Good  morning, 
neighbor."  I  then  asked  him  the  distance, 
and  he  replied  in  a  very  friendly  and  neigh- 
borly way. 

Pretty  soon  I  met  a  man  Avith  a  diiuier- 
pail  in  his  hand,  and  he  looked  as  if  he 
worked  on  the  track.  I  called  him  neighbor 
too,  and  he  was  very  polite  and  courteous. 


Does  it  really  hinder  a  man  from  being  a 
neighbor  because  he  has  mud  on  his  clothes, 
or  because  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  inieducated? 

A  mile  or  two  further  on  was  a  man  sit- 
ting on  the  track,  smoking  a  pipe.  Now,  I 
do  not  like  pipes,  you  know,  and  I  am  dead 
set  against  tobacco ;  but  for  all  that,  I  felt 
that  I  could  call  him  neighbor  with  as  clear 
a  conscience  as  any  of  the  others,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  more  so,  for  he  Avas  a  neighbor 
who,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  wasting  his  mon- 
ey, probably  injuring  his  health,  and  pretty 
certainly  setting  a  bad  example.  I  felt 
drawn  toward  him  more  than  I  did  the  oth- 
ers, perhaps,  for  I  felt  anxious  about  him. 
There  was  not  time  for  me  to  speak  and  talk 
with  him  about  tobacco,  even  if  that  had 
been  the  thing  to  do.  But  there  was  time  to 
let  him  know  I  felt  kindly  and  neighborly 
toward  him,  even  though  our  opinions  might 
have  been  a  good  deal  different  on  many 
subjects.  He,  too,  seemed  to  show  by  his 
words  and  looks  that  he  felt  kindly  and 
neighborly  toward  myself. 

May  be  you  woidd  like  to  know  how  I 
came  so  far  away  from  home  between  four 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Well,  I  had 
been  to  a  great  political  meeting.  Did  you 
think  I  never  liad  any  thing  to  do  with  poli- 
tics? Well,  I  have  iiot  had  very  much,  but 
I  begin  to  think  I  ought  to  have  more.  I 
went  to  hear  a  great'  man  speak,  and  I  was 
very  glad  iii(le(Ml  tliat  I  did  hear  him  speak, 
for  he  tauglit  me  many  things,  and  made  me 
feel  how  small  a  man  I  was,  and  how  little  I 
knew  of  tlKMuachinery  of  this  great  nation 
of  ours.  1  told  you  he  was  a  great  man  ;  he 
i  is,  In  fact,  a  candidate  for  the  presidential 
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chair.  A  great  crowd  of  people  were  col- 
lected to  hear  him— many  thousands,  per- 
haps. The  largest  church  in  the  city  was 
used,  find  yet  the  audieiice  was  so  great  that 
they  had  to  get  another  building,  and  have 
what  they  called  an  ''overflow"  meeting. 
After  our  distinguished  speaker  had  finished, 
another  man  of  some  note  made  a  speech.  I 
am  sorry  he  did,  for  several  reasons.  First, 
it  was  ten  o'clock,  and  it  seemed  to  me  there 
had  been  speaking  enough.  Secondly,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  any  great 
speech  is  much  diminished  by  hearing  a 
man  Mith  comparatively  little  talent  after 
him.  Worst  of  all,  this  man  was  not  neigh- 
borly in  his  talk  and  remarks.  He  made  the 
people  laugh  a  good  deal ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  times  when  laughing  is  not 
just  the  thing.  I  will  mention  only  one 
thing  that  seemed  unneighborly.  The 
building  was  filled  with  people  of  different 
views,  and  belonging  to  opposing  political 
parties.    He  put  up  his  right  hand  and  said, 

"I  wish  I  had  the party  by  the  throat 

with  this  right  hand,  and  then  I  wish  I  had 

the party  by  the    throat  with    my  left 

hand."  And  then  he  with  strong  language 
told  how  he  would  choke  the  life  out  of 
both  of  them.  A  good  many  sad  things 
were  told  during  the  evening,  and  facts 
were  brought  to  light  showing  that  there  is, 
without  doubt,  sinfulness  and  wrong-doing 
in  political  circles.  But,  dear  friends,  how 
are  we  going  to  remedy  tliese  thingsV  It 
seems  to  me  that  chokiny  is  not  just  the 
thing  to  do,  or  even  talk  about.  I  should 
like  to  get  the  poor  friend,  whom  I  met  in 
the  early  morning,  to  give  up  his  pipe  and 
tobacco,  and  seek  enjoyment  in  something 
better  in  their  stead.  l3ut,  do  you  think  I 
should  succeed  by  choking  himV  God  for- 
bid !  His  neighborly  feeling  toward  me 
would  be  gone  in  an  instant,  if  I  should  even 
talk  about  it ;  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
human  nature,  I  should  expect  him  to  use 
even  more  tobacco,  and  try  to  get  everybody 
else  to  using  it,  just  because  I  had  been  so 
overbearing  and  harsh  and  unneighborly. 
Suppose,  instead  of  talking  about  choking,  I 
should  get  acquainted  with  him,  and  in  a 
neighborly  w^ay  point  out  to  him  the  evil 
results  that  come  from  tobocco.  the  example 
he  is  setting  to  our  youth,  etc.  I  even  might, 
as  a  piece  of  pleasantry,  offer  to  make  him  a 
present  of  a  smoker,  if  he  happened  to  keep 
bees,  and  no  unpleasant  consequences  would 
follow  at  all,  even  if  he  did  not  accept  my 
offer.    Do  you  not  seeV 

There  is,  indeed,  trouble  in  our  political 
affairs.  The  speaker  said  last  night  that  the 
proposed  second  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  which  we  M-ork- 
ed  so  hard  a  year  ago,  was,  without  doubt, 
fairly  carried,  had  it  not  been  for  the  frauds 
perpetrated  in  counting  the  votes.  I  asked 
several  men  of  intelligence  if  they  thought 
this  could  really  be  so,  and  the  general  opin- 
ion seemed  to  be  that  it  was  probably  true. 

Just  now  a  great  deal  of  money  is  being 
expended  in  buying  votes,  or  in  something 
that  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing. 
Now,  if  it  be  really  true  that  we  are  unable 
to  have  an  honest  record  of  our  votes,  and  al- 
so that  our  laws  are  not  made  by  the  people, 


but  by  the  money  of  unscrupulous  men  who 
will  stoop  to  buy  votes,  what  are  we  coming 
to?  Can  it  be  possible  that  we  have  voters 
so  lost  to  any  sense  of  honor  that  they  will, 
instead  of  voting  according  to  the  honest 
dictates  of  their  conscience,  sell  tiieir  votes 
for  a  few  pieces  of  silver  V  If  such  is  the 
case,  the  prospect  before  us  is  sad,  very  sad. 
It  is  sad  to  think  there  are  men  who  would 
want  to  buy  votes.  It  is  sad,  too,  to  think 
there  are  those  who  would  sell  their  right 
to  vote,  and  sad  to  think  there  is  a  citizen  of 
this  great  republic  who  would  want  the 
count  to  be  other  than  an  honest,  true  count. 
The  fault  is  not  with  any  one  set  of  men. 
It  is  not  alone  with  the  leaders.  It  seems  to 
be  scattered  abroad  in  human  hearts.  It  is 
because  there  is  sin  in  the  world.  And  now, 
dear  friends,  Avhat  shall  we  do  with  this  sin 
which  is  in  the  world  V  Only  one  remedy 
has  ever  been  found  equal  to  all  emergencies, 
and  capable  of  subduing  sin  in  all  its  phases, 
wherever  found.  "  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  "  There  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  The  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  us,  dear  friends,  and 
through  honest  votes  our  nation  is  to  be 
saved.  But  these  votes  should  be  given  from 
the  heart,  and  before  God,  and  no  outside 
matter  or  interest,  no  earthly  consideration, 
should  sway  or  make  our  judgment  waver 
one  iota.  Let  us  cast  our  votes  in  truth  and 
sincerity,  and  let  us  do  it  as  something  sa- 
cred before  God,  and  then  may  we  rest  on 
the  promise  that  Christ  our  Lord  and  Master 
has  given  us  :  "  Blessed  are  they  that  do 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for 
they  shall  be  filled  ;"  and  in  grappling  with 
sin  and  fraud  and  injustice,  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  those  who  are  seemingly  lost  to 
all  that  is  sacred  and  holy  are  our  neighbors 
still. 


KATY   DID. 

ALSO      SOMETHING      ABOUT    WHAT    MIIS.    HARRISON 
"DID." 

J^ATY  did,  Katy  did,  Katy  did,  Katy  did,  Katy 
Up  did,  she  did,  she  did— you  know  how  they  go 
k3»  on  all  the  nig-ht  through— never  stopping  to 
^^  take  breath  —  they  don't  need  to  —  caring 
nothing  for  nervous  people,  nor  for  sick  ones 
who  toss  and  turn  and  wait  for  another  day— Katy 
did,  Katy  did,  for  ever,  with  only  a  few,  a  very  few 
Katy  didn'ts  thrown  in  to  break  the  endless  round. 
Well,  the  Katy  did  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  Is  not  this  kind  at  all,  but  a  very  fat  little  girl 
whose  name  is  Katy  Harrison. 

You  all  know  Mrs.  L.  Harrison?  Up  go  a  thousand 
hands,  and  you  say,  "  Yes,  she's  the  woman  that 
finds  homes  in  the  country  for  poor  children." 
Then  another  thousand  hands  go  up,  and  you  say, 
"  She's  the  woman  that  writes  for  the  Juvenile 
about  honey-cakes,"  and  still  another  thousand 
hands  go  up,  and  you  say,  "She's  the  woman  that 
wants  all  the  children  to  learn  to  work,"  and  you 
will  all  be  right. 

Mrs.  Harrison  has  no  little  girl  of  her  reiTy  ou^jt; 
but  when  she  went  east  three  years  ago  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  adopt  a  little  girl,  and  she 
went  to  an  orphan  asylum  where  they  had  300  chil- 
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dren,  and  told  them  what  she  wanted;  and  the  ma- 
tron brought  In  three  of  their  most  promising  chil- 
dren for  Mrs.  H.  to  see,  and  they  stood  up  before 
her,  one  aged  11,  one  5,  and  one  3.  She  had  just 
made  up  her  mind  to  take  the  "  little  one"  when 
the  flve-year-old  stepped  up  to  her  and  said,  "  I  likes 
you,  lady;  I  wants  to  go  home  wiz  you;  take  me;" 
and  that  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  H.'s  mother-heart, 
and  she  took  her. 

Mrs.  H.,  in  speaking  about  it,  said,  "  I  liked  her 
because  she  was  such  a  neat  little  thing.  I  am 
fleshy,  and  all  my  folks  were,  and  so  is  Mr.  H.  and 
all  of  his  people,  and  we  are  always  dieting  to  keep 
down  our  flesh,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
have  some  trim  little  body  around;  but,  alas  and 
alas!  she  weighs  97  lbs.,  and,  just  look  at  her!  the 
boys  in  the  street  call  her' Jumbo,' and 'Fat-legs.' 
What  shall  I  do? 

"We  took  her  up  stairs  the  first  night,  and  put  her 
to  sleep  with  Jessie ;  and  just  as  soon  as  she  touched 
the  bed,  and  before  I  could  get  my  hairpins  out, 
she  was  fast  asleep  and  8?iorin(7— and  such  snoring! 
I  don't  care  for  katydids  in  general,  nor  for  lambs 
bleating;  and  I  think  a  Mississippi  steamer,  with  all 
its  racket,  a  splendid  place  to  sleep;  but  Katy's 
snoring  was  worse  than  any  thing— such  awful, 
nerve-splitting  noises— such  spluttering  and  catch- 
ing of  breath !  then  such  a  rushing  forth  of  locomo- 
tive puffs,  then  some  sad  notes,  such  as  a  rain  crow 
makes  before  a  stoi-m;  then  great  snorts  and  gasps, 
that  seemed  as  if  they  would  tear  the  child's  throat 
to  pieces,  and  all  of  them  intermingled  with  catches 
and  gurgles  that  kept  me  thinking  she  would  surely 
choke  to  death.  Then  she  would  go  on  regular  for 
awhile,  getting  lower  and  lower  down  the  scale,  and 
my  hopes  would  begin  to  rise;  but  with  a  snort  she 
would  start  out  afresh.  I  have  read  in  newspapers 
that  if  you  turn  a  snoring  person  on  his  side  he  will 
shut  his  mouth  and  stop.  I  thought  I  would  try  it 
on  Katy;  but  you  might  as  well  try  to  turn  over  a 
broken  egg  with  your  fingers;  as  fast  as  I  turned 
her  over  she  just  flattened  out  the  other  way,  till  I 
gave  up  in  despair.  And  this  is  what  Katy  diJ— kept 
me  awake  all  night  long,  and  quit  even  with  them 
in  the  morning."  Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

Vermont,  111. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  MICHIGAN. 

WHAT  A  BOY   OP  14  YEARS   DID. 

fHE  goods  I  bought  of  you  last  July,  148  lb.,  re- 
tailing-case  and  50  wooden  separators,  came 
to  hand  in  good  shape,  and  I  am  well  pleas- 
ed \^ith  them. 

I  will  give  you  a  little  history  of  my  bee- 
keeping. Two  years  ago  I  bought  3  colonies  of  hy- 
brids in  Imperial  hives,  and  by  the  next  fall  I  had  6 
swarms  and  not  quite  2  lbs.  of  surplus.  Went  into 
winter  quarters  in  Nov.,  1883;  wintered  all  safely 
through.  In  the  spring,  one  colony  that  I  had  just 
transferred  into  the  L.  hive  absconded,  leaving  me  5 
to  begin  1884,  with  2  of  them  very  weak.  They 
swarmed  but  once  this  summer,  making  me  6  to  go 
into  winter  quarters  with  this  fall,  the  same  as  last 
fall.  I  have  taken  off  about  7-5  lbs.  of  surplus  from 
three  colonies.  About  two  weeks  ago  I  received  a 
Holy -Land  queen  from  Add  Wood,  Rives,  Mich., 
and  introduced  her  successfully  in  the  Peet  cage. 
Up  to  this  time  she  has  laid  3  or  4  Simplicity  frames 
full  of  eggs. 
I  could  not  get  along  at  all  keeping  bees  if  I  did 


not  have  the  ABC  book.    I  mean  to  take  Glean- 
ings if  I  can  spare  the  money  next  year. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  fixed  those  wooden  separat- 
ors. I  took  a  strip  of  tin  '4  inch  wide,  and  cut  it  as 
long  as  the  separators  are  wide.  Laying  the  sepa- 
rators on  the  frames  just  right,  then  lay  on  the  tin, 
and  nail  through  that,  and  it  can't  fall  off. 

Clarence  W.  Bond,  age  14. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Sept.  L'8, 1884. 

^     «     ^ 

THE    BUG-HUNTEHS. 

A  SHORT    LESSON    IN    ENTOMOLOGY. 

HERE  it  is!  catch  it!"  "Don't  let  it  get 
away!"  "Take  care!"  "Let  me!"  "Oh 
dear!  it's  gone!"  "  No,  here  it  is  again!" 
"Now  I  have  it!"  And  Minnie  held  her 
scoop-net  so  that  all  could  see  the  most 
gorgeous  butterfly  they  had  caught  yet— yellow  and 
gold  and  black,  with  its  large  wings  spread  out  like 
fans,  and  then  away  they  all  went  to  smother  it 
with  ether,  and  mount  it. 

Minnie  is  going  to  study  "  Bugology  "  next  winter, 
and  she  has  been  collecting  specimens  all  summer. 
At  first  she  went  out  alone  with  an  old  straw  hat 
and  a  bottle  of  carbolic  acid;  but  now  she  has  the 
other  children,  her  papa,  the  hired  hand,  her  uncle 
James,  and  all  the  neighbors'  children  to  help  her, 
and  they  have  scoop-nets,  made  of  old  mosquito 
netting  and  barrel-hoops,  and  the  crawling,  creep- 
ing things,  after  being  impaled  alive  on  a  pin,  are 
mercifully  smothered  with  ether.  They  have  cigar- 
boxes  to  keep  them  in,  and  each  individual  bug  or 
jDcetle  is  mounted  on  a  very  thin  slice  of  cork. 

They  have  two  boxes  of  butterflies  that  are  "just 
lovely."  Yesterday  they  showed  them  to  a  lady, 
and  she  thought  they  were  made  of  wax,  like  wax 
flowers.  They  are  arranged  in  groups,  with  the 
colors  shading  off  to  the  edges,  or  else  the  colors  are 
contrasted,  so  that  a  brilliant  effect  is  produced,  as 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  dyes  of  Eastern  make,  or 
the  work  of  the  artist's  brush.  Every  child  can 
make  a  collection;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  pin  and  a 
butterfly  to  start  with ;  and  after  the  interest  is  once 
aroused,  all  the  other  things  will  gather  around  un- 
til a  beautiful  and  useful  collection  will  soon  be 
framed.  Even  the  baby  has  caught  the  enthusiasm, 
and  every  day  he  comes  in  with  bugs  and  woi-ms 
squashed  up  in  his  tightly  shut  chubby  hands;  and. 
displaying  his  treasures,  he  says,  "  They  are  for  Min- 
nie's museerum."  They  have  a  box  of  cute  little 
snakes,  with  the  curl  in  their  tails  just  as  natural  as 
life,  and  they  have  snake-feeders,  and  katydids  and 
katydidn'ts,  over  one  hundred  specimens  in  all. 
Who  of  the  Gleanings  family  of  children  will  start 
a  museum  right  away? 

Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 
Vermont,  Fulton  Co.,  Ills. 

Mrs.  C,  your  lifelike  sketch  reminds  me  of 
a  visit  I  had  with  Prof.  Cook.  We  went 
across  the  country  a  piece  to  meet  a  bee- 
friend,  and  on  the  way  he  would  run  and 
grab  for  great  uglv  green  worms  and  cater- 
pillars, in  a  way  that  almost  made  me  shiv- 
er ;  and  then  he  put  them  into  a  tin  box  so 
he  could  carry  them  in  his  pocket.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  would  bite  or  sting ; 
but  he  declares  that  neither  spiders,  bugs, 
worms,  nor  caterpillars  ever  bite  or  sting. 
Honey-bees  and  the  wasps  are  the  only  kind 
of  insects  to  be  feared  in  that  way.    I  agree 
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with  you,  my  friend,  that  every  town  should 
have  its  entomologist,  or,  lacking  that,  some 
juvenile  to  collect  and  preserve  the  bugs  and 
worms  nnd  butterflies  that  are  common  to  it. 
Your  talk  about  the  baby  reminds  me  of 
Huberts  way  of  collecting  such  things.  One 
day  his  mamma  poked  her  finger  into  his 
mouth  and  fished  out  a  cricket. 


THE    BOYS'  PICNIC. 

A    KIND    OF    PICNIC    THAT    PAYS. 

RVING  was  stripping  the  blades  trom  the  cane- 
h  stalks,  in  the  truck-patch  north  of  the  house; 
the  day  was  hot,  the  sweat  kept  trickling  down 
under  his  ragged  hat-brim— the  cut  places  on 
his  hands  smarted,  and  the  big  buckskin  gloves 
that  he  now  wore  to  protect  his  hands  were  six 
sizes  too  large  for  him,  and  he  was  tired  and  uncom- 
fortable in  every  way;  ho  sat  down  on  a  pile  of 
blades  and  began  to  wonder  why  it  was  that  birds 
and  colts  and  calves  and  snakes  and  lizards  and 
every  thing  could  live  without  work,  and  little  boys 
could  not— and  he  thought  and  thought,  and  slid 
down  lower  and  lower  on  the  cane-blades,  and  pres- 
ently he  was  fast  asleep  with  the  sun  shining  in 
his  face  and  the  birds  singing  overhead.  But  pres- 
ently he  awakes  with  a  "hello"  and  a  "hurrah" 
ringing  in  his  ears.  It  is  the  Phillips  children,  and 
they  have  come  to  otfer  him  their  help  to  strip  the 
cane;  they  will  help  Irving  and  he  will  help  them 
back,  and  they  fall  to  work  with  stout  sticks,  and 
whack,  wlmck  go  the  sticks,  and  the  talk  and  laugh- 
ter come  to  me  through  the  window,  and  Harry  and 
little  Shane  ai-e  kept  busy  carrying  water  in  the  old 
coffee-boilerthathasnolid,  and  I  say,  "Why,  they  are 
having  a  perfect  picnic— no  work  at  all—"  and  the 
cane  is  now  finished,  and  away  they  go  to  the  woods 
to  cut  "  stilts  "  to  walk  on,  not  a  sleepy  boy  among 
them.  Now,  is  there  some  other  lonely  little  boy 
somewhere  stripping  cane  all  alone?  and  can't  he 
And  some  little  neighbors  to  help  him? 
Vermont,  111.  Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

Mrs.  C,  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
exactly.  How  shall  we  manage  to  get  our 
cliildren  to  enjoy  work,  rather  than  to  con- 
sider it  drudgery  V  It  makes  a  wonderful 
deal  of  difference  in  this  world,  whether  we 
go  about  our  daily  tasks  with  energy  and 
zeal,  or  whether  we  take  them  up  as  hard- 
ships, and  do  them  complainiiigly.  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  used  to  have  to  saw  the  wood 
for  my  mother  to  bake  and  iron,  and  it  used 
to  be  a  great  hardship  ;  and  well  do  I  re- 
member the  hot  summer  day  wlien  I  sat 
down  and  meditated  on  the  matter.  I  fell 
to  wondering  why  I  could  not  study  up  some 
plan  by  which  the  wood  -  sawing  could  be 
made  to  seem  as  pleasant  as  building  a  pond 
for  my  new  saw-mill.  I  did  it  as  follows  :  I 
decided  to  build  a  monument  —  one  that 
should  attract  the  attention  of  the  passers- 
by  (if  not  the  whole  world  at  large),  and  the 
monument  was  to  be  made  entirely  of  fire- 
wood. I  pulled  off  my  coat  and  went  at  it, 
and  before  night  it  towered  above  the  kitch- 
en where  stood  mother's  cook-stove.  .Vfter 
I  got  it  built,  of  course  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
wood  on  hand,  or  my  sisters  would  iiuU  the 
pile  down  to  replenish  the  fire,  and  so  the 
Avoodpile  ^ot  all  sawed  up  and  split  up,  and 
I  had  f  im  in  doing  it  too. 


AUNT  KATIE  TALKS  TO  US  ABOUT 
CHEEEFULNESS. 

can  our  natural  disposition  be  changed? 

EAR  CHILDREN :-Have  you  heard  it  said, 
that  a  cheerful  spirit  maketh  the  heart  glad? 
11^  Now,  you  and  I  know  lots  of  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  ones  we  like  best  are  those  who  are 
always  cheerful  and  ready  for  fun. 
"I  don't  go  with  Blanche  any  more,  for  she  gets 
mad  so  easy,"  was  the  remai-k  made  to  me  recently. 
Now,  that  same  Blanche  is  a  bi'ight,  smart  girl,  but 
she  has  that  fault  of  getting  vexed  at  words  and  ac- 
tions that  were  not  intended  to  wound;  but  being 
so  self-conscious  they  are  taken  to  heart;  hence  the 
coldness  of  spirit  manifested. 

Now,  Jennie  is  another  kind  of  a  girl.  If  any 
thing  is  said  or  done  not  just  right,  accoi'ding  to  her 
idea  of  right,  she  looks  grave,  or  may  bo  comical, 
for  a  minute,  and  no  further  notice  is  taken  of  it, 
and  all  goes  merry  again.  One  girl  is  just  as  smarit 
and  intelligent  as  the  other,  but  how  much  more 
comfoi-t  the  last  one  imparts  than  the  first  I  , 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  I  know  that  we  can  change 
our  natures  very  much  if  we  try;  and  as  we  like 
pleasant  people,  let  us  try  to  make  ourselves  so 
that  people  will  like  us;  for  we  in  anger  may  think 
that  we  don't  care  whether  we  are  liked  or  not;  yet 
in  our  hearts  we  do  care,  and  a  cheerful  spirit  mak- 
eth our  hearts  glad,  and  all  those  around  us  glad 
too.  Aunt  Katie  Hilton.  . 

I  A  VISIT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  GRAPES. 

E  went  for  a  ride  to  a  place  six  miles  from 
here  one  day  last  September,  that  I  will  tell 
you  about.  I  knew  the  people,  but  had 
never  been  at  their  house;  and  when  I  got 
there  I  was  yeiy  much  interested.  The 
family  are  Spanish,  real  "high  toned,"  as  we  say 
here,  for  very  nice  people.  The  house  was  built  of 
adobe— that  is,  a  kind  of  stiff  earth  that  is  made  in- 
to bricks  about  as  large  as  eight  common  ones. 
They  are  merely  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  laid  up 
with  mud,  and  generally  they  are  plastered  up  on 
the  outside  with  lime,  to  keep  out  the  wet.  Well, 
this  house  was  made  in  that  way,  and  the  walls  were 
three  feet  thick,  and  not  more  than  ten  feet  high. 
The  windows  and  door-casings  looked  like  a  lot  of 
cupboards  set  around,  and  the  windows  were  heaVily 
grated  with  strong  iron  bars.  ; . 

Mr.  Estrada,  the  owner,  said  that  when  he  built 
the  house  he  had  to  work  with  a  musket  by  him, 
and  that  for  a  number  of  years  they  were  afraid  of 
their  lives  from  the  wild  Indians;  but  after  the 
white  men  got  to  living  here,  the  Indians  were  driven 
off,  or  made  to  behave  themselves.  I  am  very  glad 
I  did  not  live  hei-e  then,  are  not  you?  for  I  am  afraid 
of  the  wild  Indians,  and  I  should  not  have  been 
happy  at  all.  Well,  after  times  got  more  settled, 
Mr.  Estrada  set  out  some  fruit-trees  and  vines. 
You  will  wonder  where  he  got  them.  I  did,  so  I 
asked  him,  and  he  said  that  at  all  the  Catholic  mis- 
sion buildings  the  priest  had  set  out  fruit.  Some 
had  come  from  Spain  and  other  countries ;  and  when 
any  one  wanted  cuttings  or  seeds,  the  padres,  or 
priests,  had  given  them  all  they  wanted.  There  was 
not  much  left  of  those  trees  he  had  first  set  out,  but 
the  grapevines  were  a  sight  to  me.    All  around  the 
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house  they  had  built  a  trellis  about  ten  feet  high 
and  13  wide,  by  30  long-,  each  way,  and  then  they  had 
planted  three  vines  in  front  of  the  house  and  three 
behind,  and  those  6  vines  covered  that  immense 
trellis  all  over  thick;  and  when  I  was  there  in  Sep- 
tember the  fruit  was  mostly  ripe,  and  looked  so 
lovely,  the  great  purple  bunches  hanging  down 
through  the  trellis,  and  the  beautiful  leaves  just 
above  them.  I  thought  they  surely  had  not  picked 
any  of  the  fruit,  as  there  was  so  much  above  our 
heads ;  but  they  said  they  had  picked  and  sold  a  ton. 
You  may  be  sure  the  house  with  its  thick  walls,  its 
great  windows,  and  heavy  doors,  and  that  monster 
trellis  covered  with  grapes  made  a  unique  scene. 

I  had  heard  music  when  we  drove  up;  and  when 
we  entered  the  house  we  saw  a  large  piano  and  a 
fine  guitar  lying  by  it.  Of  course,  we  asked  for 
some  music.  I  can  not  resist  that  temptation, 
when  I  see  musical  instruments,  and  one  of  the 
daughters  played  us  some  lovely  pieces.  The  piano 
had  been  played  upon  until  its  keys  were  hollow, 
but  it  sounded  very  nicely.  The  owner  of  the 
guitar,  one  of  the  sons,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  play,  as  he  said  he  was  only  learning;  but  he 
brought  us  some  grapes;  and  while  we  were  eating 
them  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  difference 
between  the  present  time  and  the  time  Mr.  E.  had 
been  telling  us  about,  and  of  feeling  thankful  that 
those  wild  times  were  over,  and  that  peace  prevail- 
ed in  this  lovely  land.  Mus.  J.  Hilton. 

Los  Alamos,  Cal. 


BEE-STINGS   OR  "WHISKY. 

MKS.  HARRISON  TALKS  TO  US  A  LITTLE  IN  REGARD 
TO  THE  GREAT  ISSUES  OF  THE  DAY. 

^  HILDKEN,  a  good  many  of  you  in  your  letters 
m^  have  said  that  you  would  like  bees  better  if 
ill  they  did  not  sting.  A  bee-sting  is  no  joke,  is 
^^  it,  when  it  is  on  the  lips  or  nose?  Sunday- 
school  scholars  all  over  the  world  are  now 
studying  about  Solomon;  I  am  too.  He  is  called 
the  Avise  man,  and  he  tells  his  son  not  even  to  look 
upon  wine,  for  "  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent 
and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

Some  bee-keepers  advise  whisky  to  cure  a  bee- 
sting.  Which  is  the  worse,  a  bee-sting  or  a  whisky- 
bite?  I  have  seen  persons  who  had  been  bitten  by 
whisky,  and  their  nose  was  all  swollen  up,  and  so 
red  it  was  nearly  purple,  and  their  eyes  were  sore 
and  running,  so  that  they  could  hardly  see,  and 
their  faces  full  of  big  red  blotches.  When  we  are 
stung  by  a  bee  on  the  nose,  it  may  swell  and  look 
red,  and  shut  up  our  eyes  for  a  few  hours,  when  it 
gets  "better;  but  does  a  whisky-bite  get  well  so 
soon? 

The  women  of  Illinois,  who  belong  to  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  are  holding  a  conven- 
tion in  the  largest  church  in  this  city.  They  have 
left  their  babies,  and  their  boys  and  girls  to  go  to 
school,  and  come  here  to  work  "for  God  and  home 
and  native  laud."  Across  the  organ  is  this  motto, 
in  largo  letters:  "O  woman!  Great  is  thy  Faith  I  Be 
it  unto  thee  even  cs  thou  wilt." 

Miss  West  is  the  president.  What  a  grand  name ! 
West!  She  is  a  power  in  the  land;  with  her  strong 
arm  she  is  able  to  lift  the  drunkard  upon  his  feet. 
She  would  tip  the  scales  between  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  three  hundred.  Her  large  mind,  and  great 
generous  heart  would  not  have  room  in  a  small 
body. 


Does  your  mother  ever  attend  any  of  these  meet- 
ings, and  listen  to  Miss  Frances  Willard,  President 
of  the  national  society?  or  Mrs.  Judith  Ellen  Foster, 
national  superintendent  of  legislative  work?  She 
would  be  a  better  mamma  than  she  is  now,  if  she 
did.  Tell  her  that  you  will  all  be  good,  and  take 
care  of  the  little  ones,  and  you  can  bake  apples  and 
potatoes,  and  eat  bread  and  honey,  while  she  is 
away,  and  papa  will  be  at  home  nights. 

Mothers  are  so  afraid  that  "  the  cow  will  eat  up 
the  grindstone,  or  jump  over  the  moon,"  that  they 
stay  at  home,  and  grow  ugly  and  cross.  You  all 
love  your  mammas,  don't  you?  Then  let  her  have  a 
change.  I'm  like  King  David :  "  I  once  was  young," 
but  now  I'm  gray-headed;  yet  I  have  never  seen 
that  the  children  of  those  devoted  mothers  who  say, 
"  It  is  my  place  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  my 
family,"  are  any  better,  or  as  good,  as  those  who 
left  home  occasionally,  both  to  get  good  and  to  do 
good.  Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Peoria,  III. 


WHAT  THE  STARS  HAVE  SEEN. 

Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews?  for  we 
have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  wor- 
ship him. — Matt.  3:3. 

[^  AKING  the  world  at  large  (aside  from  the  as- 
ti'onomers),  as  we  step  out  on  a  clear  starry 
[f  night  we  are  apt  to  view  the  stars  as  a  i-ather 
insignificant  sight  in  comparison  with  the 
silver  moon  reigning  in  silent  majesty,.queen 
over  all.  And  yet  the  stars  have  seen  more  than 
any  human  being  ever  saw.  At  the  moment  the 
Almighty  pronounced  the  words,  "Let  there  be 
light,"  millions  of  stars  sprang  into  existence;  they 
saw  the  creation  of  man,  and  foi-med  the  first  choir 
that  sang  the  first  anthem  ever  sung  on  earth, 
"  when  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together."  They 
saw  the  garden  of  Eden  in  all  its  freshness  and 
beauty.  They  heard  the  command,  "  Of  every  tree 
of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat;  but  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt 
not  eat  of  it."  They  saw  that  command  disobeyed, 
and  the  disobedience  punished ;  they  heard  the  prom- 
ise of  a  Messiah,  and  beheld  the  first  murder,  and 
the  terrible  flood  which  destroyed  every  living 
thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  saw  the  ark, 
with  its  precious  burden,  withstand  the  fury  of  the 
tempest,  which  the  hand  of  God  had  sent  upon  an 
erring  world,  and  finally  rest  in  safety  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ararat.  They  witnessed  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  all  the  interesting  scenes 
which  occurred  from  that  time  to  the  birth  of  the 
Savior.  At  that  great  event  it  was  a  star  that 
guided  those  wise  men  on  their  journey.  They 
traveled  by  night  and  slept  by  day— on,  on. 

Till  till'  star  stood  still 


This  was  the  city  of  Christ,  wliere,  cradled  in  a 
manger,  the  infant  ,Tosus  lay.  1  think  the  stars 
must  have  looked  down  with  admiration  and  won- 
der on  his  life-woik,  and  with  horror  and  astonish- 
ment tlicy  beheld  him  nailed  to  tlie  cross,  and  i-e- 
viled  In-  iiis  fellow-lieings.  Von  know,  all  nature 
sympathized  with  that  dreadful  scene;  the  sun 
veiled  his  lace  at  such  a  sight:  the  rocks  were  rent, 
and  the  i;ra\ cs  ojiened.  The  stars  saw  him  buried, 
and  it  was  the  stars  in  their  silent  wateli  at  night 
that  saw  that  stone  rolled  from  the  seimlclier.  They 
saw  him  ascend  to  lieu\-eii,  anil  since  that  day  the 
Stars  have  witncsse<l  many  strange  sights;  have 
seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  great  nations  and  empires, 
but  never  any  thing  so  wonderful  as  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ,  and  never  will  till  he  comes  forth 
again  in  all  his  glorious  majesty  to  judge  both  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Aunt  Vie. 

Rockton,  111. 
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Every  boy  or  girl,  tinder  15 

years  of  age,  who  writes  a 

'  letter  forthls  department,  containing 

SOME  VALUABLE)  FACT,  NOT  GENERALLY 
KNOWN,  ON  BEES  OR  OTHER  MATTEHS, 

will  receive  one  of  David  Cook's  excel- 
lent five  -Jcent  Sunday  -  school-books. 
Many  of  these  boolis  contain  the  pame  mat- 
ter that  you  find  in  Sunday-school   books 
costing  from  $1.00  to  81.50.    If  you  have  had 
one  or  more  books,  give  us  the  names  that  we 
m»y  not  send  the   same  twice.    We  have,  now 
in  stocks  six   different  books,  as  follows;  viz.. 
Sheer    Off,     The    Giant  -  Killer.     The     Roby 
Family,  Rescued  from  Egypt,  and  Ten  Nights  in 
a  Bar-Room. 


A  chiel's  amang  ye  takin'  notes; 
An'  faith,  he'll  prent  it." 


WONDER  how  many  of  the  children  who 
read  this  juvenile  bee  journal  are  really 
liappy  children.  Do  you  enjoy  life  ?  Is 
it  tun  for  you  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  do  your  allotted  work?  or  do  you 
repine  and  complain,  and  wish  you  did  not 
have  to  work  ?  I  hope  there  are  not  many 
of  this  latter  class,  for  one  can  by  no  means 
have  a  good  time  in  this  world  when  he  does 
what  is  to  be  done,  grudgingly  and  complain- 
ingly.  And  another  thing,  you  can  never  be 
happy  if  you  are  always  at  work  for  yourself 
or  thinking  of  yourself,  and  never  at  work 
for  others  and  flunking  of  others.  Strange, 
is  it  not  ?  but  yet  it  is  so.  People  who  are 
working  for  the  general  good  of  others  are 
happy  ;  but  those  who  are  all  the  while  try- 
ing to  get  all  they  can  for  themselves  with 
the  least  exertion,  end  in  being  very,  very 
unhappy,  if  they  are  not  unhappy  and  dis- 
contented in  the  outset. 


Pa  had  1.5  swarms  of  bees  last  fall,  and  all  died  but 
3.  They  all  were  in  patent  hives  except  3,  which 
were  in  L.  hives.    They  had  plenty  of  honey. 

Sitka,  Mich.,  Aug.  30, 1884.  J.  C.  Crawford. 


LEARNING  VERSES. 

My  uncle  has  26  stands  of  bees.  We  moved  12  of 
them  200  miles.  I  go  to  Sunday-school  every  Sun- 
day. I  took  the  first  premium  for  learning  verses. 
JiMMIE  LOCKARD,  age  8. 

Sears,  Osceola  Co.,  Mich.,  Sept.  21, 1884. 


THE    LOST    BEES. 

My  father  hunts  bees,  and  has  found  four  swarms. 
Mr.  Hyde  has  just  lost  a  swarm  of  Italian  bees,  and 
my  father  has  been  hunting  for  them. 

Nettie  M.  Watson,  age  9. 

Pomfret  Landing,  Conn.,  Aug.  37, 1884. 

MINNIE'S  letter. 

My  father  has  six  swarms  of  bees.  He  has  made 
some  American  hives  for  his  bees  this  year.  I  go 
to  school  now,  and  study  reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  grammar.  I  have  written 
two  letters  before,  but  haven't  seen  either  in  print. 
Minnie  Forbes,  age  13. 

Macedonia,  O.,  Sept.  20, 1884. 


Pa  has  6  swarms  of  bees,  and  he  has  not  got  30  lbs. 
of  honey  in  all  summer.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
reason?  Perrin  Crawford,  age  6. 

Sitka,  Mich.,  Aug.  30, 1884. 

I  guess,  friend  Perrin,  the  principal  reason 
is  the  dry  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  :  "but  may  be  your  father  did  not  take 
care  of  them  right,  and  get  what  he  might 
have  done.  

cleaning  old  hives. 

I  am  a  German  boy  8  years  old.  I  like  to  write. 
My  brother  George  had  been  writing,  so  I  thought  I 
had  better  write  a  letter.  I  had  to  help  in  the  apia- 
ry. I  had  to  clean  old  hives.  I  like  honey,  but  I  do 
not  like  to  clean  old  hives,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
have  such  a  winter  as  we  had  3  years  ago,  when  the 
bees  stopped  up  their  hives  so  bad,  and  left  the  hives 
for  me  to  clean.  Fred  Hillenbrand. 

Sun  Prairie,  Wis.,  Jan.  38, 1884. 


letter  from  a  lame  girl. 
I  am  a  little  lame  girl.  I  have  been  lame  for  three 
years.  We  live  in  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains, 
30  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  rains  very  much  this 
summer.  We  came  from  Minnesota  two  years  ago. 
I  never  saw  any  bees  till  we  came  here.  I  never 
saw  any  comb  honey  either.  I  have  three  sisters 
and  two  brothers.  I  have  never  been  to  school.  I 
read  in  the  Second  Reader. 

Annie  A.  Nash,  age  13. 

NETTIE'S   letter. 

My  pa  keeps  bees.  He  has  23  stands.  They  did 
not  gather  much  honey  this  year,  there  was  so  much 
rain.  There  was  no  honey-dew  this  year,  so  we 
have  to  feed  the  bees.  I  have  been  to  school  only 
five  months.  I  read  in  the  Second  Reader.  My 
mother  teaches  me  at  home.  I  have  a  little  brother 
named  Ernest  Clyde.        Nettie  M.  Nash,  age  10. 

Willemina,  Yam  Hill  Co.,  Oregon. 


AGNES'    LETTER. 

My  pa  keeps  bees,  but  he  is  going  to  sell  them.  I 
and  one  of  my  schoolmates  are  going  to  write  to 
you.  I  wrote  to  you  once  before,  and  got  the  good 
book  of  the  Roby  Family.  I  do  not  like  to  get  stung 
very  well.  I  like  to  go  to  school.  My  teacher  gives 
a  prize,  and  I  am  going  to  try  for  it.  What  do  you 
think  is  best  to  put  on  a  sting?      Agnes  Dunlap. 

Dwight,  Neb.,  Sept.  33, 1884. 


don't  kill  queens  too  soon. 

I  have  7  colonies  of  bees,  all  Italians,  in  Simplicity 
hives.  I  had  one  colony  that  was  too  weak  to  keep 
all  of  the  eggs  warm  that  the  queen  laid.  When  I 
first  found  this  out  I  thought  she  was  a  fertile 
worker.  I  did  not  kill  her,  but  instead  I  reinforced 
her  with  more  bees;  then  I  awaited  the  results.  In 
a  few  days  I  looked  at  her  again,  and  she  was  laying 
all  right.  Alonzo  Rusk,  age  13. 

Mllwaukie,  Oregon,  Aug.  35, 1884. 


That  was  a  great  joke  you  got  off  on  me,  calling 
the  bees  "skips;"  for  now  all  my  folks  call  me 
"  Skip,"  and  so  I  think  I  shall  have  to  call  the  bees 
skips  of  bees.  My  brother  gave  me  the  skip  of  bees, 
and  they  increased  to  two,  and  they  were  not  very 
large,  so  papa  put  them  into  one  hive  and  they 
made  35  lbs.  of  honey  this  summer.  How  I  should 
like  to  see  little  Huber! 

Georgia  May  Williamson,  age  9, 

Covert,  N.  y.,  Sept.  33, 1884, 
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NINA  S    REPORT. 

Pa  has  110  colonies  of  bees;  he  got  about  4000  lbs. 
of  comb  honey.  He  has  a  honey-house.  He  has 
had  only  one  new  swarm  of  bees  this  year. 

Nina  M.  Rothwei^l,  age  13. 

Austinville,  Pa.,  Sept.  24, 1884. 


GOING    TO    H.4VE    SOME    BEES. 

My  papa  has  no  bees,  but  he  is  groing  to  get  some 
this  fall.  1  have  no  playthings,  but  I  have  two  little 
ducks  and  ten  chickens.  I  believe  I  like  Ten  Nig-hts 
in  a  Bar-Room.  I  go  to  school  all  the  week,  and 
Sunday  I  go  to  Suudaj'-school. 

Carrie  Percefield,  age  10. 

Dividing  Ridge,  Ky.,  Sept.  34, 1884. 


CUTTING    A    BEE-TREE. 

I  received  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  it.  My  brothers  cut  down  that 
bee-tree  I  spoke  of  in  my  last  letter.  There  was 
some  old  comb  in  it  that  some  bees  had  built  years 
ago.  We  took  the  bees  out  and  hived  them.  They 
did  not  have  much  honey  in  the  tree,  so  we  put 
some  comb  in  the  hive  and  they  began  to  gather 
honey  right  away.  Mary  StantRn. 

Hutchinson,  Minn.,  Sept.  22,  1884. 


DON  T    WANT    ANY    MORE    BEES. 

My  papa  does  not  keep  any  bees  now.  We  don't 
want  any,  because  they  sting  too  badly.  I  have 
been  stung  three  times  this  summer.  My  school- 
mate is  writing.  I  go  to  school.  I  have  a  good 
teacher.  We  have  14  scholars  now,  but  will  have 
more  after  awhile.  I  like  to  go  to  school.  My 
teacher  gives  a  prize.  I  want  to  get  it  if  I  can.  I 
am  going  to  try.  Mattie  L.  Keck. 

Dwight,  Neb.,  Sept.  3:5,  lt84. 


wanted,  a  tinner. 

I  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  a  stand  of  bees 
besides  one  that  pa  gave  me.  I  help  pa  work  with 
the  bees.  I  went  with  him  to  the  fair.  We  took 
with  us  hives,  bees,  and  honey.  We  had  an  observ- 
atory-hive. Folks  Avould  come  up  around  it  to  see 
the  queen  in  the  hive.  They  wanted  to  know  lots 
about  bees.  Pa  would  tell  them  all  about  bees  and 
hives.  We  are  going  to  the  Danville  Fair.  Pa  is 
going  to  buy  and  sell  honey  this  fall  and  winter,  if 
he  can  get  the  money  to  buy  it  with.  We  are  going 
to  build  up  a  big  trade  in  hives  and  honey.  Ma  and 
pa  think  you  and  Charles  Dadant  are  good  men  to 
deal  with.  We  want  a  good  tinner  in  this  town. 
There  is  not  a  tinner  here,  but  a  good  place  for  one. 
Can  you  send  us  one?         Sammy  Lindley,  age  5. 

Georgetown,  111.,  Sept.,  1884. 

HOW  THE  ITALIANS  CLEAN  OUT  THE  WOR.MS. 

Papa  has  between  .50  and  CD  swarms  of  bees.  He 
has  three  kinds  —  Italians,  hybi-ids,  and  the  black 
bees.  Some  time  ago  pa  found  among  his  swarms 
a  hive  of  black  bees  that  the  worms  had  nearly  fin- 
ished. He  did  not  tear  them  up  just  then.  By  and 
by  a  swarm  of  very  cross  Italians  came  out  of  an- 
other hive,  and  pa  put  "them  in  with  the  wormy 
blacks.  He  watched  them.  They  at  once  began  to 
clean  the  hive  of  worms,  carrying  them  far  out  into 
the  garden,  away  from  the  hive.  The  hive  is  now 
free  trom  worms.  H.^ttie  G.  Colver,  age  13. 

New  Lisbon,  Wis.,  Sept.  9, 1884. 

Very  good,  Ilattie.  I  have  seen  Italians 
introduced  to  a  black  colony,  set  right  to 
work  and  clean  out  the  worms  in  just  the 
way  you  mention. 


wintering  in    cold  weather. 

My  pa  bought  3  stands  of  bees  last  fall.  They 
came  through  all  right  last  winter,  and  we  have  had 
as  cold  as  30°  below  zero.  We  keep  them  in  double- 
walled  hives.  My  pa  put  the  section  boxes  on 
when  the  apple-trees  were  in  bloom,  and,  in  fact, 
they  haven't  swarmed  yet  all  summer,  and  didn't 
get  much  honey;  but  they  did  better  than  any  of 
the  bees  around  here.  My  pa  is  very  fond  of  bees, 
and  likes  to  tend  to  them ;  we  all  are  very  fond  of 
honey.    I  like  to  read  Gleanings. 

Malinda  Boschulte,  age  10. 

Quincy,  111.,  Sept.  31, 1884. 


CHASING  THE   RUNAWAYS. 

We  have  had  a  good  crop  of  clover  honey,  but  the 
basswood  was  a  failure.  We  have  had  two  swarms; 
they  flew  away.  The  first,  we  ran  after,  and 
left  the  doors  all  open,  and  put  for  the  bees  over  a 
field  till  at  last  they  came  to  our  bush  and  arose 
over  it  and  then  we  had  to  go  by  sound,  so  we  got 
through  ahead  of  them  and  waited  for  them.  They 
flew  over  in  the  corner  of  the  bush  adjoining,  and 
flew  in  a  hollow  oak-tree  about  45  feet  high,  and  we 
watched  them  a  short  time,  and  came  home.  Three 
days  after,  mother  and  father  went  over  and  burned 
the  tree  down,  so  next  morning  they  went  over 
again  and  fetched  the  bees  home,  and  they  are  do 
ing  well. 

George  got  stung  on  his  neck  at  8  o'clock  at  night, 
and  at  1  in  the  morning  he  could  hardly  speak,  so 
mother  put  hot  water  on,  and  it  gave  him  relief. 
EosEY  Smith. 

New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Can.,  Sept.  23, 1884. 


-        HONEY    VINEGAR. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Gleanings  for  one  year, 
and  like  it  ever  so  well.  My  papa  is  a  beginner  in 
bee-keeping,  and  likes  it  very  much.  He  has  16  col- 
onies of  bees;  he  started  one  year  last  May.  I 
think  he  is  doing  pretty  well  for  a  new  starter.  He 
has  not  lost  any  yet.  Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for 
making  vinegar  out  of  honey,  or  any  thing  else? 
Eliza  HowELS,age  15. 

Lake  Side,  Cal.,  Sept.  9, 1884. 

The  recipe  given  on  page  273,  of  this  vol- 
ume, is  probably  as  good  and  simple  as  any, 
friend  Eliza.  You  will  find  a  good  deal  said 
on  the  subject  in  our  back  volumes  for  two  or 
three  years,  also  in  the  ABC  book. 


WHAT   AILED  THE  BEES? 

My  pa  keeps  bees,  and  I  like  to  be  around  them.  I 
like  to  help  pa  take  the  honey  out  of  the  hives.  Last 
summer  there  was  a  lot  of  our  neighbors  who  sent 
to  Illinois  for  Italian  bees,  and  pa  among  the  rest, 
and  the  bees  all  died  through  the  winter  with  the 
dysentery.  Some  of  the  folks  thought  the  bees  were 
diseased  when  they  came.  Do  you  suppose  such 
would  be  the  case?  Pa  had  four  swarms  last  fall. 
There  was  only  one  that  came  through  the  winter. 
He  bought  two  swarms  of  Italian  bees  this  spring. 
Frank  Gregg,  age  11. 

Salford,  Ont.,  Can.,  Aug.,  1884. 

I  do  not  think,  Frank,  the  bees  were  dis- 
eased when  tliey  came,  for  dysentery  is  not 
a  disease  that  bees  would  carry  with  them. 
The  only  contagious  disease  we  know  of  is 
foul  brood,  and  that  is  contagious  in  only 
one  way,  so  that  it  is  compftratively  easy  to 
control, 
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RABBITS,  ETC. 

One  of  my  rabbits  that  I  wrote  about  before  has 
nine  young  kids.  I  think  one  of  the  other  does  has 
young  ones  too.  We  have  got  a  pig,  and  we  call 
him  Governor.  Something  has  been  killing  our 
chickens.  I  think  it  was  a  cayote.  I  like  to  hunt 
(when  I  can  find  game),  and  shoot  hawks  on  the  wing. 
I  enjoyed  the  two  books  I  got  from  you.  I  like  to 
shoot  jack  rabbits  when  they  are  sitting  on  their 
hind  legs.  We  got  our  first  pair  of  rabbits  from 
A.  A.  Fradenburg.  Do  you  ever  get  out  of  patience 
because  we  children  write  so  many  worthless  let- 
ters? IKVIN  Craig. 

Empire,  Dakota,  Sept.  3, 1884. 

No,  Irvin,  I  never  get  oxtt  of  patience  with 
children's  letters.  I  have  far  weightier  trials 
to  try  my  patience  than  any  thing  that  the 
juveniles  furnish.  The  Bible  says  we  must 
add  to  temperance  patience,  and  to  patience 
godliness.    Do  you  know  where  it  says  that? 


BEES  THAT  WOULD  NOT   STAY   HIVED— AND  BITTER 
HONEY. 

My  pa  bought  4  stands  of  bees  last  winter.  They 
kept  swarming  till  he  had  13  stands,  but  the  worms 
killed  out  one  this  summer.  He  had  a  swarm  that 
came  out  one  day  that  stayed  in  their  new  hive  but 
a  little  while  till  they  went  back  where  they  came 
from.  The  next  day  they  swarmed  again,  and  were 
put  in  the  same  hive  again;  but  they  went  back  to 
their  old  home  once  more.  The  third  time  they 
came  out  again  soon  after  breakfast,  a  larger  swarm 
than  they  were  the  other  two  days.  This  time  pa 
wet  the  hive  with  saltwater  on  the  inside,  and  they 
stayed  then. 

Pa  took  out  4  frames  of  honey  one  day  last  week, 
and  we  children  were  all  around  waiting  for  ma  to 
cut  us  out  some;  but  the  first  we  got  did  us  for  that 
time.  It  was  nice  looking,  but  so  bitter!  Ma  says 
the  bees  must  have  got  it  from  dog-fennel ;  but  pa 
says  he  thinks  they  got  it  from  poison-oak. 

Sparta,  Miss.  Hattie  Hall. 

Friend  Hattie,  I  hardly  believe  tlie  salt 
water  had  any  thing  to  do  with  making  the 
bees  stay,  unless  the  dampness  kept  the  hive 
cool,  which  might  have  been  one  reason.  In 
hot  weather,  bees  object  to  a  hive  that  is 
very  warm— one  having  stood  in  the  sun  for 
some  time,  for  instance.— We  should  be  glad 
to  know  where  the  bitter  honey  comes  from, 
if  your  pa  can  find  out. 


in  her  stead ;  and  the  reason  we  do  it  is,  be- 
cause by  changing  the  queen  we  change  the 
kind  of  bees.  The  queen,  you  know,  lays  all 
the  eggs,  therefore  she  is  the  mother  of  the 
colony  ;  so  if  we  take  away  a  black  (lueen 
and  put  in  an  Italian,  pretty  soon  all  the 
black  bees  will  be  gone,  and  we  shall  have  a 
hive  full  of  quiet  yellow  bees,  in  place  of  the 
cross  black  ones. 

a  good  KEPORT  FROM   DOOLITTLE'S  COUNTY. 

1  was  so  glad  that  you  printed  my  letter  that  I 
sent  to  you  some  two  years  ago,  I  thought  I  would 
write  to  you  again.  My  pa  has  now  118  swarms  of 
bees,  but  they  have  not  given  us  much  honey  this 
season— only  1100  lbs.  Last  winter  and  spring  I 
nailed  over  40CO  caps  for  pa,  and  when  he  took  the 
caps  olT  the  hives  I  extracted  the  honey  from  almost 
all  the  partly  filled  caps.  It  was  just  fun.  The 
honey  would  come  out  very  quickly.  Pa  says  he 
will  give  me  all  the  bees  I  can  take  care  of  when  I 
get  older.  He  is  feeding  some  of  the  bees  now. 
Some  of  the  hives  he  raises  up  in  front,  and  pours 
the  feed  right  in  on  the  bottom  of  the  hive  at  night, 
Lasryear  we  got  6500  lbs.  of  honey. 

Fred  G.  Mason,  age  10. 

Fabius,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11, 1884. 


WHY    do    we    INTRODUCE    A    QUEEN? 

I  like  to  read  Gleanings  and  the  Juvenile.  In 
my  holidays  I  went  to  Port  Hope  to  visit  Mr.  Stoi-es, 
a  friend  of  ours,  who  has  between  forty  and  fifty 
bee-hives,  and  also  having  a  few  of  Gleanings  I 
began  to  be  interested  in  them.  He  said  I  ought  to 
subscribe  for  it,  so  ma  gave  him  the  money  to  send 
for  it.  My  pa  is  an  engineer  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way, so  not  having  much  time  he  has  no  bees ;  but 
in  any  spare  time  he  has  he  is  reading  Gleanings. 
I  shall  be  13,  Sept.  34th.  I  like  school  and  studies, 
and  was  glad  when  school  commenced.  I  am  not 
quite  old  enough  to  want  a  price  list,  as  you  sent 
me  one;  but  Hike  reading  and  looking  through  it. 
How  and  why  do  you  introduce  a  queen  into  a  hive? 
Herbert  Mook. 

Toronto,  Can.,  Sept.  23, 1884. 

Friend  Herbert,  we  introduce  by  taking 
out  the  old  queen,  and  putting  the  new  one 


STRAWBERRIES    IN    APIARY,    ETC. 

Many  thanks  for  the  book  you  sent  me.  I  think 
your  neighbor  was  in  about  as  bad  a  scrape  as  pa 
was  by  not  nailing  the  top  of  his  hives  on,  for  pa's 
mule  did  not  run  away.  We  have  some  little  straw- 
berry neighbors  too.  Pa  went  after  the  sprouts 
and  bi-ought  them  home,  and  set  them  out.  Then 
they  had  to  be  watered  every  day,  for  the  weather 
was  so  dry  that  all  of  the  leaves  died  on  them ;  but  I 
kept  right  on  watering  them  until  the  roots  began 
to  sprout.  Pa  carried  some  one-pound  section  box- 
es full  of  honey  to  Washington,  N.  C,  and  sold 
readily  at  15  cts.  per  lb.  They  were  a  great  curi- 
osity in  Washington,  for  the  people  had  never  seen 
any  thing  in  which  the  bees  weighed  their  own 
honey.  Pa  is  making  his  apiary,  and  setting  it  out 
with  strawberi-ies  until  his  trees  grow  large  enough 
to  draw  the  strength  from  the  ground,  then  he  will 
move  them  somewhere  else. 

My  school  was  to  start  yesterday;  but  on  account 
of  diphtheria  being  here  it  has  been  put  off  until 
the  24th  inst.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  D.D.,  is  princi- 
pal. We  have  church  and  Sunday-school  every 
Sunday.  I  like  very  much  to  read  Quinby's  new 
book  on  bee-keeping.  It  is  a  nice  and  interesting 
book.  I  have  a  very  nice  rifie,  but  have  not  a 
cleaner.  Have  you  a  rifle-cleaner  in  your  counter 
store?  If  you  have,  please  lot  me  know  the  price. 
My  rifle  is  22  caliber. 

After  the  wax  has  been  in  the  extractor,  how  do 
you. heat  the  extractor  so  as  to  melt  the  wax? 

Chocowinity,  N.  C,  Sept.  11, 1884.  E.  V.  Cox. 

Friend  E.,  I  have  never  kept  any  thing  in 
the  counter  store  bekyiging  to  firearms.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  (piite  believe  in  rifles  or  shot- 
guns or  revolvers— at  least,  I  do  not  believe 
we  need  them  in  civilized  and  intelligent 
communities.  If  you  look  over  the  daily  pa- 
pers, yon  will  see  that  we  are  having  deaths 
and  mutilated  bodies  almost  constantly,  be- 
cause of  accidents  by  firearms.  If  they  do 
more  harm  than  they  do  good  among  people 
in  general,  would  it  not  be  best  to  give  them 
the"  go-by"? 
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hend  or  realize  what  was  involved  in  this 


Tf  any  man  will  come  after  mo,  It^t  him  deny  him- 
self, anil  take  up  his  eross,  and  follow  me.— Mat- 
thew .(j-.j^i. 

fllESE  words  have  been  repeated  so 
'  much  that  dt)nbtless  many  of  us  have 
almost  forgotten  their  real  meaning 
and  import ;  and  I  tear  that  a  good 
many  of  us  have  never  thought  of  the 
circumstances  which  brought  them  forth. 
The  sixteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  is  indeed 
a  wonderful  chapter.  Jesus  liad  been  hav- 
ing a  talk  with  tlie  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
and,  as  usual,  they  were  trying  to  entrap 
him  with  their  sophistry.  After  the  talk 
was  ended  he  turned  to  his  disciples  and 
bade  them  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees.  They,  poor  fellows, 
did  not  understand  his  words,  but  thought 
they  had  something  to  do  witli  the  fact  tliat 
they  were  out  of  Vjread.  He  reproved  them 
gentlv  for  this  want  of  faith,  and  asked  them 
now  it  was  they  had  so  soon  forgotten  that 
he  fed  live  thousand  with  only  live  loaves. 
Finally  they  caught  the  idea  tliat  they  were 
to  beware  of  the  doctrine  and  influence  of 
these  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Neither  the 
disciples  nor  those  people  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking  understood  or  comprehended 
what  it  was  he  labored  to  teach,  or  what  it 
was  to  have  Chrisfs  spirit.  They  seemed 
utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
existence  of  any  one,  either  human  or  divine, 
who  could  be  utterly  free  from  selfishness, 
or  outside  of  self.  '  Finally  he  turned  to 
them  and  asked,  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I, 
the  Son  of  man.  amV'  They  gave  a  diversi- 
ty of  replies,  and  he  finally  asked  them  the 
question  direct,  '•  But  whom  say  ye  that  I 
am?"  I  can  imagine  a  brief  silence.  Per- 
liaps  they  looked  from  one  to  another,  hes- 
itating to  speak  out  just  what  they  thought 
of  him.  Judas,  probably,  could  not  believe 
that  Jesus  was  not  selfish  and  narrow,  like 
humanity  in  general ;  perhaps  doubting 
Thomas  liad  often  pondered  on  the  matter, 
but  did  not  yet  feel  quite  satisfied  that  he 
was  really  and  truly  the  Son  of  God.  Im- 
pulsive Peter  finally  speaks  right  out — 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God." 

Xow,  I  am  not  really  sure  that  Peter  was 
so  much  in  advance  of  the  rest,  as  this  speech 
would  seem  to  imply.  In  fact,  what  follow- 
ed afterward  seems  to  indicate,  that  he  was 
as  niuch  at  fault,  or  perhaps  even  more,  in 
comprehending  the  true  spirit  and  mission 
of  the  Savior,  as  any  of  the  rest  of  them. 
His  outspoken  fearlessness  and  honest  con- 
fession of  his  Master  was,  however,  com- 
mendable, at  all  events,  for  his  Master  paid 
him  a  great  compliment  for  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  many  of  us  if  we  had  a  lit- 
tle more  of  Peter's  impulsiveness,  when 
there  is  urgent  need  that  somebody  stand  up 
fearlessly  and  take  the- lead.  Jesiis  replied, 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  Siinon  Bar-jona,  for  flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  iinto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Then 
followed  a  sacred  and  solemn  promise  to  Pe- 
ter, involving  a  prophecy  as  well.  But,  little 
did  the  poor  fellows,  any  of  them,  compre- 


promise  and  prophecy.    While  they  were  on 
this  subject,  Jesus  seemed  to  think  it  proper 
and  fitting  that  he  should  tell  them,  or  per- 
[  haps  remind  tliein.  that  his  kingdom  was  not 
I  to  be  in  achieving  great  things  here  among 
men,  l»ut    Ihat   lie  should  suffer  and  die. 
Once  more   lie  seen  s  powerless  to  lift  their 
dull  comprehension  to  the  things  tiiat  per- 
tain to  immortality  and  eternity.    Even   Pe- 
ter could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  any  glory  or 
any  thing  [)raisew(n-thy,  in  being  killed  by 
I  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes.    He 
\  even  began  to  rebuke  Jesus,  and  declared 
I  that  no  such  thing  should  happen.    He  says, 
j  '•  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord  ;  this  shall  not  be 
done  unto  thee." 

Now  come  the  solemn  and  sacred  words 
from  our  Savior,  as  he  replied    to  Peter. 
Peter  had  certainly  got  a  little  overbearing, 
j  and  one  might  almost  imagine  patronizing. 
He  could  not  bear  just  those  few  words  of 
I  praise  from  the  ]VIaster.    No  doubt  our  Sa- 
j  vior  was  touched  by  his  loyalty,  as  he  had 
!  been  many  times  before,  for  it  was  out  of 
i  love  and  friendship  to  Jesus  that  he  spoke  as 
he  did.     He  could  not  bear  the  thought  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  should  ever  be  put  down  and 
trodden  under  foot  by  wicked  men.    For  one 
brief  instant  the  huinan  part  of  the  Son  of 
God  may  have   looktd  upon  Peter's  proposal 
,  to  escape  this  great  cross.    But  almost  in- 
j  stantly  he    recognizes  his  mission  to  this 
world  of  sin.    He  turns  to  Peter  and  says, 
"Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan;  thou  art  an 
offense  unto  me."    Poor  Peter  !    Was  this 
his  reward  for  so  stoutly  declaring  that  the 
Master  should  not  suffer  in  this  way  V    And 
then  Jesus  tells  him  how  far  he  is  away  from 
the  spirit  that  should  possess  every  follower 
of  Christ.    "  Thou  savorest  not  of  the  things 
that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men." 
They  are  all  human,  and  only  human,  and 
Peter,  perhaps,  the  most  human  of  them  all. 
Jesus  turns  to  them  again  all  together,  and 
!  speaks  plainer  than  he  ever  did  before.    I 
j  can  imagine  him  communing  with  himself 
{  as  he  looked  upon  them.    Perhaps  he  felt 
toward  them  something  as  we  feel  while  we 
gaze  upon  the  baby  of  tlie  household—"  Poor 
little  chick !  little    do   you   know   of   this 
world's  cares  and  troubles!"    As  the  Mas- 
ter opens  his  mouth  to  speak  he  utters  the 
words  of  our  text — "If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
i  his  cross,  and  follow  me." 
i     Jesus  was  part  divine  and  part  human. 
We  are  altogether  human,  with  just  a  spark, 
as  it  were,  of  the  divine  in  us.    We  are  con- 
stantly settling  back,  as  it  seems,  into  the 
human,  and  the  divine  in  us  must  be  con- 
stantly exhorted,  or  fanned  into  a  flame,  as 
it  were,  for  we  continually  settle  back  and 
stumble  blunderingly,  forgetting  the  divine 
that  is  in  us,  and  forgetting  and  misunder- 
standing the  Savior  who  would  lift  us  up 
and  bear  our  trials,  and  lead  us.    The  disci- 
ples were  continually  forgetting.    The  task 
of  teaching  them  to  comprehend  the  true 
spirit  and  mission  of  Jesus  seemed  almost  a 
hopeless  one.    At  one  time  they  came  into  a 
town  where  the  people  would  not  receive 
them,  and  the  disciples,  knowing  his  miracu- 
lous power,  and  having  faith  this  time  in  his 
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ability,  asked  him  if  it  would  not  be  the  pro- 
per thing  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  and 
consume  them.  He  rebukes  them,  and  re- 
plies, "'  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.'' 
Is  not  oiu-  spirit  oftentimes  much  like  theirs 
in  our  failure  to  comprehend  what  it  is  to 
take  up  the  cross  and  follow  JesusV  Not 
only  is  it  among  the  people  of  tlie  world  who 
take  no  thought  in  regard  to  Cliristianity, 
but  we  who  are  trying  to  be  Christians  stum- 
ble and  blunder  in  the  same  way.  Instead 
of  recognizing  that  our  life-work  is  to  save 
souls,  we  continually  get  the  idea  that  bad 
people  are  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  where 
they  won't  trouble  or  bother  us.  ^V^e  also 
forget  that  our  appointed  work  is  cross- 
bearing,  aud  continually  revert  to  the  idea 
that  we  are  to  take  care  "of  No.  1  and  do  noth- 
ing imless  we  are  to  have  some  good  thing 
for  a  reward  for  our  labor. 

One  of  our  factory  boys,  who  is  now  in 
college  again,  has  had  a  hard  time  to  get  his 
parents  and  friends  to  consent  or  approve  of 
liis  determination  to  get  an  education.  I 
want  to  give  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  him  recently.  Before  going 
from  here  back  to  school  he  took  a  short  va- 
cation for  a  few  days  at  home.  Perhaps  1 
might  mention  that  he  has  become  a  Chris- 
tian since  he  came  to  work  with  us ;  and 
when  he  went  back  to  his  old  home,  he  of 
course  took  up  the  work  of  talking  for  the 
cause  of  the  Master.  People  there,  as  al- 
most everywhere  else,  while  admitting  it 
was  well  enough  to  become  a  Christian,  did 
not  seem  to  thiidv  it  a  matter  of  any  very 
great  moment,  after  all.  In  regard  to  this 
he  writes : 

A  great  nianj-  of  my  friends  are  dubious,  and 
question  aboutthe  expediency  of  mj' present  efforts, 
"  How  much  will  it  pay?"  not  how  much  good  will  it 
enable  me  to  accomplish?  but,  how  much  of  this 
world's  g-oods  will  it  enable  me  to  accumulate? 
Well,  I  am  waiting-  for  a  little  more  advancement 
before  replying:  to  these  questions;  but  if  I  should 
say  any  thing  it  would  only  be  a  reference  to 
Matt.  16:26. 

This  places  the  matter  before  us  pretty 
plainly.  Who  has  not  asked  himself  the 
question. ''  How  much  will  it  pay  me  to  get 
an  education?"  or,  if  you  choose,  "  What 
great  good  shall  I  gain  by  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian?" for,  as  I  see  it,  the  two  ideas  are  not 
very  far  apart,  even  though  it  be  true  that 
many  who  are  college  graduates  are  not 
Christians  after  all. 

What  is  the  most  important  tiling  for  any 
of  us  in  this  world?  Suppose  a  young  man 
comes  to  you  and  asks  tlie  question,  "  How 
much  will  it  pay  me  to  get  an  edtication?" 
You  might  say'td  him. My  young  fiiend.you 
will  be  greatly  l)enehted  in  many  ways  in 
having  a  thorough  education.  A  'man  who 
possesses  an  education,  other  tilings  being 
equal,  will  get  rich  a  great  deal  faster,  as  a 
rule.  An  education  often  helps  a  man  to 
get  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  where  without  it  he  would  not  be  like- 
ly to  get  more  than  average  day's  wages- 
say  from  three  to  live  hundred  dollars  ayear. 
An  education  will  help  you  not  only  to  stand 


up  among  men,  but  you  will  likely  be  a  lead- 
er among  men.  Y^'ou  will  be  greatly  superi- 
or to  the  common  people  whom  you  meet 
all  around.  They  will  look  up  to  you  with 
reverence  and  respect.  They  will  say,  "  He 
is  a  college  graduate,"  as  you  pass  by.  You 
may  get  to  iLie  a  professor,"  and  be  spoken  of 
as  ''  Professor  So  and  So."  An  education 
will  help  you  to  important  offices  in  tlie  land. 
You  can  not  become  a  noted  professional 
man  very  well  withouta  thorough  education. 
With  it  you  may  occupy  important  i»ublic 
offices,  and  these  puV)lic  otlices  usually  afford 
excellent  pay,  without  very  much  hard  work. 
Y"ou  can  ride  in  your  carriage,  and  have 
your  fine  residence,  and  indulge  your  taste 
as  educated  men  usually  do.  You  may  get 
to  be  Governor  of  your  native  State,  and  pos- 
sibly President  of  the  United  States,  with 
an  excellent  education,  while  the  probabili- 
ties are  usually  very  small  that  you  can  at- 
tain a  place  of  any  particular  account  with- 
out it.    How  does  all  this  soundf 

I  believe  people  seldom  consider  these 
things  as  I  have  put  it  above,  when  they  are 
deciding  whether  or  not  they  should  become 
Christians ;  for  although  Christianity  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  help  a  man  in 
business,  we  universally  recognize  that  a 
man  who  becomes  a  Christian  with  such  mo- 
tives would  be  a  rather  small  pattern  of  a 
man,  after  all.  Well,  to  come  right  down  to 
it,  what  is  most  to  be  desired  in  this  world, 
anyhow— money,  fame,  and  renown?  Are 
these  all  that  "we  are  working  for  ?  Our 
young  friend  who  wrote  the  above  extract 
evidently  seems  to  have  some  other  object  in 
view.  It  gave  me  a  thrill  of  pleasure  when 
he  intimated  that  it  was  not  to  accumulate 
this  world's  goods  that  he  was  going  to  col- 
lege, but  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be,  rather, 
''  How  much  good  will  it  enable  me  to  ac- 
complish?" Jesus  once,  for  an  object  lesson, 
went  around  and  washed  his  disciples'  feet 
himself.  They  had  been  talking  greedily 
about  great  places.  He  rebuked  them  by 
saying, ''  Whosoeverwill  be  great  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  minister  ;  and  whosoeverwill 
be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant." There  it  is,  friends.  If  we  have  any 
ambition  to  have  good  things  said  about  us 
on  the  day  of  our  funeral,  would  it  not  be 
worth  while  to  have  it  said,  "  He  has  been 
great  as  a  servant  of  the  people"? 

In  talking  with  intemperate  men  I  fre- 
quently plead  the  example  they  are  setting. 
Sometimes  I  ask  them  what  kind  of  a  man 
they  would  like  to  have  their  boys  make.  If 
there  is  any  good  in  a  man  at  all",  this  will  al- 
most always  bring  it  out.  He  wants  his 
children  to  do  well;  he  wants  to  have  them 
truthful  and  honest ;  he  wants  to  have  them 
free  from  guilty  stains ;  and  although  he 
does  not  express  it  in  just  that  way,  he  in 
his  heart  abhors  sin  in  "connection  with  his 
children. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  your  children 
grow  up  ?  I  asked  myself  that  question  a 
few  davs  ago  in  the  home  circle.  The  little 
one  I  liave' mentioned  so  often  seems  to  have 
a  wonderful  thirst  to  know  about  things  He 
is  happy  with  me  in  rambling  over  the  farm, 
because  I  teach  him  about  all  the  objects  to 
be  seen,  and  explain  them  to  him.    Within  a 
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few  days  back  he  has  been  almost  wild  about 
burning  stumps.  I  showed  him  how  we 
could  set  them  on  fire,  and  gatlier  the  brok- 
en roots  and  bits  of  wood,  and  thus  clear  up 
the  land.  Every  evening  we  went  down 
after  dark,  and  he  saw  the  flames  light  up 
the  darkness,  as  many  a  farmer's  boy  has 
seen  it,  and  perhaps  enjoyed  it.  When  the 
fire  did  not  burn  well  I  fanned  it  with  my  hat; 
and  now  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  is  about  the '' burn,'' 
and  the  way  in  which  I  swing  my  hat  to 
make  the  fire  go.  He  explained  it  over  and 
over  again  to  his  mamma  ;  and  during  break- 
fast he  slips  down  out  of  my  lap,  and  gets 
my  old  hat,  and  proposes  that  we  go  and 
burn  the  stumps.  His  whole  little  life,  so 
full  of  energy,  seems  to  hang  on  me.  What- 
ever I  do  is  fun,  and  he  wants  to  be  with  me, 
helping.  What  shall  we  do  witli  this  little 
bundle  of  energy  and  zeal  ?  Will  it  rejoice 
my  heart  to  see'him  a  very  rich  man,  with 
plenty  of  this  world's  goods  on  every  hand  ? 
or  will  it  make  me  happy  to  see  him  hold- 
ing some  great  public  ofiice  V  or  to  know 
that  he  excels  all  other  young  men  in  athlet- 
ic sports  and  games  ?  or,  if  not,  what  would  I 
have  him  attain  ?  What  spot  on  earth,  and 
wjiat  occupation,  would  most  thrill  my  heart 
with  joy  to  see  him  occupy  V 

You  have  little  ones  around  you,  my 
friends— perhaps  little  brothers  and  sisters 
not  yet  gone  out  into  the  world,  but  eager 
and  ready,  and  full  of  life.  What  do  you 
want  to  see  them  do  ?  My  wife  asked  me  the 
question,  and  I  think  I  will  tell  you  what 
reply  I  made.  I  would,  above  all  things,  see 
him  engaged  heart  and  soul  in  the  work  of 
saving  souls.  I  want  him  to  have  an  educa- 
tion as  good  as  he  can  well  get,  and  then  I 
should  rejoice  to  have  him  use  it  among 
the  most  destitute  and  helpless  of  (iod's 
creatures— no  matter  to  what  portion  of  the 
face  of  old  mother  Earth  God  may  call  liim. 

"  But,"  said  my  wife,  "  would  you  be  will- 
ing to  take  the  chances  of  never  seeing  him 
again  V  Could  you  bid  him  good-by  for  ever, 
and  send  him  oif  among  those  who  would 
not  appreciate  him,  nor  love  him  as  we  do, 
to  waste  his  life,  as  many  missionaries  have 
done,  witliout  accomplishing  very  miicli  visi- 
ble to  us,  after  all?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  could.  But  it  seems  to  me 
I  should  see  him  once  in  a  while,  after  all ;" 
for  our  facilities  for  travel  are  now  such  that 
there  are  but  few  portions  of  the  world 
where  we  can  not  pay  a  visit.  If  God  spares 
me,  and  gives  me  strength,  I  might  go  and 
see  him,  even  if  I  could  not  stay  and  help 
him.  I  thank  God,  too,  tliat  now  "our  means 
of  travel  and  communication  are  such  that 
missionaries  are  no  longer  dead  to  us,  as 
they  used  to  be ;  and  I  thank  (4od  that  he 
has  permitted  me  to  help  in  tlie  building  and 
fitting-out  of  that  missionary  steamship,  the 
Morning  Star,  I  told  you  about  a  while  ago. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  one  should  go  to  foreign  lands,  to  give 
•  himself  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  Master. 
One  may  take  up  the  cross,  and  deny  him- 
self here  at  home,  as  well  as  in  foreignlands, 
if  he  only  thinks  so,  and  is  able  to  cut  loose 
from  the  attractions  and  hindrances  about 
him,    A  great  field  is  open  in  almost  every 


neighborhood  in  our  vast  land,  in  furnishing 
employment  to  those  who  are  hungry  and 
eager  for  something  to  do.  Schools  for  teach- 
ing children  work,  while  they  are  being 
taught  godliness,  are  much  needed  every- 
where ;  and  lie  who  works  and  prays  with 
this  object  in  view,  of  turning  drudgery  to 
pleasant  employment,  surely  does  Christ's 
work.  Vast  areas  of  fertile  lands  are  lying 
unused  and  inicared  for  in  ditferent  portions 
of  our  country.  Agricultural  colleges  are 
doing  a  great  good,  but  there  is  abundant 
need  that  they  be  supplemented  by  smaller 
home  industries.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated,  that  only  as  mall  portion  of 
ground  is  needed  to  support  not  only  a  per- 
son, but  a  whole  family  ;  but  the  people  do 
not  know  how  to  do  it.  Worse  still,  as  it  is 
usually  done  they  do  not  enjoy  doing  it.  If 
Iluber  should  become  a  successful  cultivat- 
or of  the  soil,  assisted  by  education  and  mod- 
ern improvements,  and  should  delight  in 
teaching  others  round  about  him  how  to  do 
this,  and  be  happy  while  doing  it,  it  would 
be  worth  as  much  to  me  as  to  see  him  amid 
the  wilds  of  central  Africa,  doing  a  similar 
work,  but  with  more  ignorant  pupils.  While 
he  taught  them  thus,  I  should  especially 
want  him  also  to  teach  and  prove  by  practice 
that  whoever  strives  to  do  God's  will  "  shall 
be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season  ; 
his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither,  and  whatsoever 
he  doeth  shall  prosper." 

In  a  recent  speech  by  one  who  is  likely  to 
be  our  next  Vice-president,  he  spoke  with 
wonderful  elociuence  in  regard  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States;  and  while  I  was 
much  imi»resse(l  with  it  I  was  saddened  by 
the  thought  that  perhaps  our  very  patriotism 
may  be  of  a  selfish  kind.  Whenever  it  takes 
on  that  phase  that  Avould  make  us  strive  on- 
ly for  the  prosperity  of  America,  while  we 
are  content,  or  more  than  willing,  to  see  our 
brothers  across  the  Atlantic  working  hard 
for  barely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 

f:ether,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  in  danger  of 
orgetting  God,  who  gave  us  our  land  of  lib- 
erty. We  are  sending  missionaries  to  China. 
It  costs  a  good  (leal  of  money  to  send  them, 
and  when  tlitw  get  there  the  odds  is  so  great 
against  them  t  heir  abilitv  to  do  Christ's  work 
is  necessarily  limited.  \Yell,  providentially, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  Chinese  are  coming  in 
considerable  numbers  to  our  own  land. 
Where  one  Chinaman  has  a  thousand  Chris- 
tians all  around  him,  it  seems  to  me  the 
chances  of  his  conversion  are  much  greater 
than  where  one  missionary  is  sent  among 
the  thousand  Chinamen.  Of  course,  the  ex- 
pense of  doing  the  missionary  work  in  the 
former  case  would  be  almost  "^nothing  com- 
pared with  sending  missionaries  to  China. 
Now,  this  phase  of  Christ's  work  is  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  tlie  Chinese.  For- 
eigners from  almost  every  part  of  the  world 
are  coming  among  us.  They  are  attracted 
by  the  bustle  and  stir  of  America,  and  by 
her  wonderful  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  Christianity.  Shall  we  not 
rejoice  to  see  them  come,  and  thank  ({od 
that  it  is  so  V  Shall  we  not  in  very  truth  put 
the  foundation  of  our  republic  on  a  more 
solid  footing  by  doing  so? 
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But  a  little  time  back,  and  great  wars  have 
been  waging  between  nations.  Has  not  the 
time  come  for  a  difierent  line  of  work  to  be 
inaugurated,  even  as  Jesns  said  to  his  disci- 

Eles,  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives, 
ut  to  save  them  "  I*  It  is  true,  we  are  told 
our  wages  will  be  less  if  we  encourage 
foreign  immigration  ;  and  it  is  said,  too, 
that  we  shall  be  the  losers,  if  we  trade  and 
traffic  too  freely  back  and  forth  ;  but,  dear 
friends,  if  what  we  lose  is  going  to  be  their 
gain,  shall  we  be  losers  to  any  very  great  ex- 
tent? Jesus  said,  right  after  the  text  we  have 
before  us,  'Tor  whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it."  Again,  "•  For  what  is  a  man 
profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soulV" 

I  know  I  shall  awaken  bitter  opposition 
from  some  by  recommending  that  we  break 
down  the  walls  of  exclusion,  and  let  the 
ichole  world  have  a  fair  chance  with  us,  and 
I  would  even  give  them  tlie  benetit  of  what 
we  have  achieved  in  the  way  of  skill  and  ex- 
periment. Who  gave  us  this,  our  country? 
who  gave  us  our  sons  and  daughters  ?  who 
gave  us  our  privileges?  and  who  was  it  that 
said,  "'Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you, 
good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  togeth- 
er, and  running  over''? 

A  great  many  times  people  lose  greatly  by 
being  afraid,  or  by  their  narrow-minded  self- 
ishness. Many  of  you  will  remember  the 
time  when  the  poor  people  broke  into  the 
factories  and  destroyed  valuable  machinery, 
because  they  thought  it  was  going  U)  throw 
them  out  of  employment.  l)id  it?  To  be 
sure,  not.  It  has  seemed  to  me  sometimes 
really  funny  to  watch  a  man  who  is  so 
eager  for  doing  Christ's  work  in  the  way  of 
helping  everybody,  and  helping,  too,  with- 
out pay,  to  tliink  how  he  is  blessed  and 
prospered,  and  the  way  in  which  every 
thing  seems  to  tumble  by  accident,  as  it 
were,  right  into  his  hands.  It  is  not  ac- 
cident, however,  for  it  is  the  f ultillment  of 
the  promise  in  tlie  first  Psalm— ''And  what- 
soever he  doeth  shall  prosper."  It  has 
sometimes  seemed  as  though  (iod  were  look- 
ing up  people  whom  it  was  safe  to  intrust 
with  great  gifts  ;  and  when  he  found  such  a 
one  wlio  would  just  turn  over  the  good  things 
to  his  fellow-men  as  fastas  he  received  them, 
and  who  would  distribute  them  judiciously, 
where  most  needed,  and  where  the  most 
good  would  be  done,  it  has  seemed  to  me  as 
though  God  delighted  in  continually  pour- 
ing out  good  on  such  a  one,  and,  in  fact,  the 
Bible  says  he  will.  Do  you  not  remember? 
"  Prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that 
there  shall  not  be  room  to  receive  it." 

A  person  can  not  be  a  Christian,  and  have 
a  desire  in  his  heart  to  overtop  others— to 
get  above  tliem  and  look  down  upon  them. 
When  an  individual  does  this  he  cripples 
himself.  Wlien  neighborhoods  or  towns  get 
into  that  way,  tliey  liave  lost  sight  of  the  in- 
junction and"  teachings  of  the  Master;  and 
when  nations  or  continents  shall  devote 
tliemselves  to  the  npbuildingand  enriching  of 
themselves,  without  regard  to  other  nations, 
they  have  forgotten  the  spirit  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  they  shall  sooner  or  later  suf- 


fer by  it.  At  our  Centennial  Exposition  in 
1870  I  was  rejoiced  at  the  kindly  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  manifested  to  the  inhabitants  of 
every  clime,  and  I  rejoiced  to  see  the  will- 
ingness with  which  our  people  taught  all 
that  they  knew  how  to  teach,  and  by  the 
general  exchange  of  kindly  words,  kindly  of- 
tices,  and  kindly  feelings. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  my  visit  to  the 
New-Orleans  Exposition  with  a  thrill  of  de- 
hght,  because  I  expect  to  see  this  welcome 
extended  still  further.  I  expect  to  see  the 
South  and  North  willing  to  swap  and  divide 
— willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  look 
only  to  the  glorious  future  and  God.  We 
have  no  time  to  quarrel ;  we  have  not  time 
to  fight  for  our  rights  ;  in  fact,  the  time  is 
fast  coming  when  the  people  who  invade  our 
rights,  and  take  that  which  does  not  belong 
to  them,  will  feel  so  much  ashamed  of  it 
that  they  will,  if  let  alone,  carry  back  the 
stolen  property,  of  their  own  accord.  You 
may  think  I  am  getting  a  little  visionary 
here;  but  if  you  keep  your  eyes  open  a  lit- 
tle, and  watch' for  it,  you  will  see  symptorhs 
of  the  good  time  coming.  I  have  before 
spoken  of  the  fact,  that  a  few  years  ago  we 
used  to  erect  stone  walls  around  our  prem- 
ises to  keep  out  pilferers.  Not  only  tbat, 
we  put  sliarp  spikes  and  broken  glass  boitles 
along  tlie  top,  and  after  all  of  our  pains  and 
fuss  had  our  things  stolen  after  all.  The 
iron  spikes  are  all  gone  now  ;  the  stone 
walls  have  tumbled  down  and  are  carried 
away,  and  a  great  mtmy  of  our  homes  have 
nothing  at  all  aroimd  them,  and  yet  our 
strawberries  and  grapes  and  dwarf  pears  ri- 
pen and  remain  on  the  vines  or  trees  within 
a  yard  or  two  of  passers-by,  and  yet  they  are 
unmolested.  Are  the  street  urchins  afraid 
of  our  jails  and  prisons?  No,  they  do  not 
want  owY  fruits — not  because  they  have  lost 
their  appetite  for  sweet  things,  biit  because 
they  do  not  belong  to  them,  t  once  asked 
an  expert  pomologist  his  opinion  of  a  fine- 
looking  apple  I  handed  him.  "  Taste  it," 
said  I. 

As  he  did  not  make  any  reply,  I  interro- 
gated him  again. 

"Isn't  that  a  beautiful  apple?" 

"It  kas  just  one  faidt,"  he  replied. 

I  thought  him  a  little  hard  to  please  ;  but 
noticing  a  sly  look  on  his  face  as  he  munch- 
ed the  apple,"  said  I,  "  W^ell,  will  you  please 
tell  us,  Mr.  A.,  what  that  one  fault  is?" 

Til  is  was  his  answer: 

"  Why,  the  apple  is  not  mine.'' 

I  told  him  if  that  was  the  trouble,  to  please 
take  the  whole  of  it,  and  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  fruit.  Now,  those  strawberries  and 
grapes  and  pears  are  just  as  fine  as  they  were 
fifty  years  ago  ;  in  fact,  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  saying  they  are  a  great  deal  finer,  for  we 
have  made  great  progress  in  fruit-raising  in 
fifty  years.  But  the  boys  all  have  one  fault 
to  find  with  them,  and  therefore  do  not  want 
them.  The  fault  is,  they  are  tlie  rightful 
property  of  the  man  owning  the  house  ;  and 
this  fact,  in  the  boys'  hearts,  is  better  protec- 
tion than  a  ten-foot  stone  wall  with  sharp 
things  on  top  of  it,  around  the  man's  door- 
yard.  May  God  hasten  the  day  when  this 
state  of  affairs  shall  be  the  rule,  not  only  in 
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Ohio,  not   only   in   the   United    States    of 
Amei-ica,  but  over  the  whole  world  ! 

It  is  true,  that  men  are  committing  bank 
robberies ;  that  Christians  are  turning  out 
hypocrites,  and  running  off  with  public  mon- 
ey, and  committing  suicide,  perhaps,  shortly 
after,  because  of  their  remorse ;  but,  dear 
friends,  we  are  a  great  many  people  nowa- 
days. Daily  papers  are  published  in  such 
abundance  that  such  occurrences  are  herald- 
ed at  once  the  world  over,  and  I  am  a  little 
afraid,  too,  that  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  it 
makes  its  way  among  men,  is  not  heralded 
with  the  same  energy  that  robberies  and  mur- 
ders are.  Who  is  there  now  among  the  ris- 
ing generation,  or  among  the  older  friends, 
who  are  ready  to  enter  the  list  of  Christ's 
followers,  and  take  up  the  work  that  is  to  be 
done  y  Who  is  ready  and  willing  to  deny 
himself  and  take  up  his  cross  V  Are  we 
working  for  profit  and  gain,  and  for  the  sake 
of  getting  as  much  of  this  world's  goods  as 
Ave  can  possibly  scrape  together  with  the 
least  trouble  and  expense,  or  are  we  willing 
to  lose  our  lives  for  Christ's  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  coming  generations,  not  only 
in  oiu-  land,  but  scattered  abroad  and  grow- 
ing up  over  the  whole  world  V 


f  0B^CC6  CeiiOMN. 


TOBACCO   AND   DYSPEPSIA. 

HAVE  been  taking  Gleanings  the  last  three 
months,  and  have  been  much  interested  indeed, 
both  in  the  matter  of  bee-keeping  and  the  to- 
bacco question.  1  commenced  using-  tobacco 
when  about  14;  used  it  about  two  years,  and 
quit.  I  did  not  use  it  again  till  about  21,  when  I 
commenced  it  again;  have  tried  to  quit  several 
times  since  then  (T  am  now  35),  but  went  back  again 
to  the  filthy  habit,  although  I  sometimes  held  out  a 
good  while,  until  I  commenced  taking  your  valua- 
ble journal,  and  read  the  Tobacco  Column  a  few 
times  when  I  once  more  resolved  that  I  would  quit. 
I  have  been  troubled  with  dyspepsia  for  the  last 
tew  years,  and  this  summer  have  had  it  in  its  worst 
form,  and  my  physician  says  it  all  comes  from  the 
use  of  tobacco.  Those  who  have  never  had  the  dys- 
pepsia know  very  little  of  the  meaning  of  that  word ; 
but  let  them  pass  through  my  experience,  and  they 
will  know  what  it  is  to  violate  one  of  the  laws 
of  na,ture,  or  of  God  (the  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws 
of  God),  for  these  laws  plainly  forbid  mankind  to 
use  any  of  the  no.vious  poisons,  and  plainly  say  to 
man,  "  Use  any  of  these  poisons  in  large  quantities, 
or  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  the  ])enalty  you 
have  to  pay  is  death."  Now,  friend  Root,  do  I  de- 
serve a  smoker?  If  so,  please  send  me  a  good  one, 
and  I  promise  you  if  I  ever  commence  the  use  of 
tobacco  again  I  will  pay  you  for  it. 

James  T.  Chestnut. 
Montgomery,  Mich.,  Sept.  3, 1884. 

I  guess  you  deserve  a  smoker,  friend  C, 
even  if  your  doctor  has  told  you  that  you 
can  not  get  well  unless  you  give  up  tobacco. 
If  you  get  relief  from  dyspepsia  by  leaving 
off  tobacco,  tell  us  about  it,  will  youV 


I  thought  I  would  tell  you  about  my  experience 
with  tobacco.  I  have  used  it  for  thirty  years.  Some, 
thing  over  a  year  ago  I  gave  it  up,  and  have  no  de- 


sire to  touch  it  again.  I  have  a  few  bees,  and  my 
son  and  1  take  Gleanings  together.  If  you  think 
I  am  entitled  to  a  smoker,  please  send  me  one;  and 
if  ever  I  use  [.the  weed  again  1  will  pay  you  for  it 
without  fail.  T.  H.  Goss. 

Hagaman's  Mills,  Mont.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9, 1884. 


I  have  quit  smoking.    So  please  send    smoker; 
and  if  I  liegin  again  I  will  remit  the  price. 

John  W.  Marshall. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal..  Aug.  25, 1884. 


a  juvenile   sends   her  father's   N.4ME. 

I  heard  tha  t  you  would  send  free  a  smoker  to  any 
one  that  would  have  their  father  quit  chewing, 
smoking,  and  drinking;  my  father  never  did  drink, 
but  has  chewed  almost  all  his  life.  He  promised  me 
he  would  quit.  My  father  has  6  stands  of  bees.  We 
had  only  2  to  begin  with  in  the  spring. 

Lizzie  A.  Hadlev,  age  11. 

Greenfield,  la.,  Sept.,  1884. 

Thank  you,  Lizzie.      You  have  begun  a 

good  work  at  a  very  early  age.    I  wonder  if 

there  are  not  more  little  girls  who  can  get  a 

similar  promise  from  their  papas  or  brothers. 


couldn't   have   a  smoker  without   PAYING   FOR 
IT. 

Please.flnd  inclosed  70c  in  stamps,  for  which  send 
me  a  smoker,  as  I  have  not  got  the  filthy  habit  of 
using]  tobacco  to  quit,  to  claim  one  free,  and  never 
shall  have.  Milton  Elliott. 

Avondale,  O.,  Aug.  14, 1884. 

Well,  friend  Milton,  you  do  have  to  pay 
for  your  smoker,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  think  you 
are  a  gainer  for  all  that,  for  you  saved  mon- 
ey enough  to  have  bought  a  good  many, 
without  doubt.  

AN   honorable   retreat. 

Now  70  cts.  is  to  pay  for  the  smoker  which  I  got  of 
you  as  a  reminder  of  my  tobacco  pledge,  so  you 
may  know  that  I  have  gone  to  usingthe  weed  again. 

North  Robinson,  O.,  Sept.  10, 1884.        J.  H.  Eby. 

Friend  E.,  I  have  a  stalwart  friend  who 
sometimes  says,  when  they  offer  him  a  cigar, 
•'  No,  thank  you;  I  tell  lies  and  drink 
whisky,  but  I  never  use  tobacco."  It  seems 
to  me  you  would  reverse  it,  and  put  it  this 
way:  "I  use  tobacco,  but  I  never  tell  lies, 
nor  keep  money  that  does  not  belong  to  me." 
I  suppose,  of  course,  you  don't  drink  whisky, 
and  the  friend  of  whom  I  am  speaking  does 
not  either,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  good-natured 
way  he  has  of  reproving  those  who  ask  him 
to  smoke.  Thank  you  for  the  70  cents. 
When  your  smoker  gets  worn  out,  may  be 
}ou  will  start  again  ;  if  so,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  another. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  with  the  Tobac- 
co Column;  have  used  the  weed  for  the  last  year, 
and  have  decided,  by  the  help  of  God  and  Glean- 
ings, to  never  use  the  filthy  weed  again.  Please 
send  me  a  smoker.  If  I  ever  use  tobacco  again  I 
will  pay  you  for  the  smoker.  A.  N.  Alden. 

Algodon,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich.,  Sept.  4,  1884. 


You  can  send  me  a  smoker,  as  I  am  a  user  of  to- 
bacco, If  I  am  entitled  to  one,  with  promise  to  pay 
if  I  use  it  any  more.  P.  A.  Harnard. 

Cottage  Grove,  Ind.,  Oct.  2, 1884. 
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THOSE    HAMMERS. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  the  price  of  an  entire 
set  of  hammers  at  $5.00.  This  was  wrong,  and  the 
type  should  have  been  changed.  Wc  send  the  entire 
assortment  for  $3.7.5^ 

HOW  TO   BUILD   HOUSES. 

A  BOOK  has  been  presented  to  us,  entitled  "  Shop- 
pell's  Building-  Plans  for  Low-Cost  Houses."  It 
will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  50  cts.  by  the  Co-opera- 
tive Building-plan  Association,  24  Beekman  St., 
New  York.  

MRS.   cotton's   new   CIRCULAR. 

Mrs.  Cotton  sends  us  a  circular  of  Italian  bees  for 
1885;  price  |120.00,  book  included.  At  this  price  it 
seems  to  me  she  should  certainly  furnish  a  complete 
hive  with  full  set  of  boxes,  comb  foundation  in 
place,  and  every  thing  ready  for  a  crop  of  honey. 

L.   L.  LANGSTROTH. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  our  good  friend  is 
well  enough  to  be  able  to  write.  As  we  go  to  pi-ess 
we  receive  from  him  the  following  postal  card,  re- 
ferring to  a  letter  found  in  Kind  Words  of  this  issue: 

Dear  Friend:— Your  letter  inclosing  S'-l.K  from 
D.  H.  Macomber  came  duly  to  hand.  I  have  written 
to  him  my  thanks.  L.  L.  Langstroth. 

Oxford,  Ohio,  Oct.  15, 1884. 


THE    youth  S    COMPANION. 

Blue  Eyes  wanted  a  paper  all  her  own,  and  one 
that  would  come  once  a  week  too.  "  Well,"  said  I, 
"  what  one  do  you  want?"  She  chose  the  Ymith's 
Cooipajiion,  and  Itold  her  to  write  a  nice  little  let- 
ter to  the  editor,  and  ask  him  how  much  money  he 
wanted  to  "  swap."  He  replied  he  would  swap  will- 
ingly; but  as  theirs  is  a  weekly,  and  ours  only  a 
semi-monthly,  we  ai-o  to  give  the  Companion  a  little 
notice,  if  we  chose.  Well,  dear  friends,  here  is  the 
notice,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  weekly  paper  for 
children  that  Blue  Eyes  could  have  chosen  with 
more  wisdom.  

A    §75.00  BOOK. 

We  have  now  in  one  of  our  vaults  a  book  for 
which  we  paid  over  $75.00,  and  it  has  not  got  any 
"  reading  "  in  it  either.  It  is  the  index-book  for  our 
series  of  ledgers,  and  will  contain,  when  filled,  from 
25,000  to  50,000  names,  and  keep  them  so  that  the 
book-keeper  can  find  any  one  in  an  instant,  and  be 
in  no  danger  of  getting  the  same  man  indexed  in 
two  different  places.  The  book  is  itself  quite  a 
wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  and  is  quite  a  little 
load  to  carry  about.  The  investment  was  made 
mainly  to  keep  from  making  our  good  friends  mad 
because  we  got  hold  of  the  wrong  man,  or  dunned 
some  man  who  didn't  owe  us.    You  see  how  hai-d 


we  are  trying  to  get  fixed  so  there  will  be  small 
liability  of  error.    

extractors  that  throw  HONEY  OVER  THE  TOP 
OF  THE  CAN. 

Since  our  offer  of  last  month,  perhaps  a  dozen 
have  apprised  us  of  having  extractors  "  guilty  "  of 
the  above.  Now,  wc  have  some  narrow  tin  bands 
made  to  slip  in  the  top  of  the  extractor.  By  loosen- 
ing the  screws  that  hold  the  castings  they  go  right 
down  into  place,  and  do  not  in  any  way  in- 
jure the  appearance  of  the  machine.  Wc  furnish 
these  free  of  cost  to  any  who  want  them,  who  have 
bought  our  machines.  But  in  ordering  it  will  save 
us  expense  if  you  will  arrange  so  as  to  have  it  come 
with  other  goods. 

SEED   OF  THE  BLUE   THISTLE. 

Mtt.  K.  B.  IloBBiNs,  Bloomdale,  O.,  sends  us  a 
very  neat  packet  of  the  above  seed.  Directions  for 
planting  and  cultivation  are  given  on  the  outside  of 
the  packet,  as  follows: 

Plant  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  4  inches  in  row, 
early  in  spring.  Cover  half -inch  deep.  Transplant 
early  the  following  spring,  3  feet  apart  each  way. 
To  transplant,  run  a  plow  as  deep  as  possible;  set 
the  plants  in  and  turn  a  furrow  to  cover.  These 
furrows  may  be  turned,  then  set  in  another  row. 

Whoever  sends  for  this  seed  will  please  bear  in 
mind  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  its  being  a 
bad  weed  to  introduce  on  to  their  farms.  From 
what  experience  we  have  had  with  it,  however,  I 
should  consider  it  no  more  dangerous  than  borage, 
buckwheat,  and  a  good  many  other  similar  plants. 


TINNED  COVERS  FOR  SI.MPLICITY   HIVES. 

By  importing  the  tin  directly  from  the  old  coun- 
try, we  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  Simplicity  cov- 
ers, covered  with  a  single  sheet  of  tin,  for  only  five 
cents  more  than  the  all-wood  covers.  Besides  this, 
we  are  enabled  to  use  a  board  for  the  top,  of  only 
half  the  thickness  necessary  where  no  tin  is  used. 
This  reduces  the  weight  of  the  cover  from  6  lbs.  to 
only  i^i  lbs.  Our  friends  will  remember  that  we 
can  not  furnish  the  sheet  of  tin  for  5  cts.,  however, 
of  the  above  size,  for  the  reason  that  we  use  cheap- 
er lumber,  and  less  of  it,  where  the  tin  cover  is  put 
on.  I  presume  the  tin  covers  will  eventually  take 
the  place  entirely  of  those  made  all  of  wood,  be- 
cause the  tin  cover  is  not  affected  by  the  sun,  and, 
if  kept  painted,  is  good  for  a  lifetime  or  longer. 
Price  of  sheets  of  tin  as  above,  9  cts.  each  sheet,  or 
S8.00  for  a  box  of  112  sheets,  as  per  our  price  list. 


A    NEW   HAND    ON    THE   HONEY-FARM. 

While  I  write,  Huber  (sixteen  months  old)  is 
driving  the  horse  to  roll  the  ground,  while  the  man 
who  has  been  driving  picks  up  stones,  etc.  The 
ground  has  been  underdrained  three  feet  deep,  and 
the  drains  are  only  30  feet  apart.  It  was  then  sub- 
soiled,  and  a  good  crop  of  clover  turned  under,  then 
harrowed  often  with  the  Acme  harrow,  and  now  it 
is  being  rolled  down  smooth,  as  I  told  you.  I  car- 
ried Huber  out  to  the  lot  to  see  the  men  work;  and 
as  he  is  always  fierce  for  a  ride,  I  set  him  in  the  box 
with  the  stones.  This  suited  him  a  little  while,  but 
pretty  soon  thei-e  was  no  peace  until  he  could  have 
the  lines,  so  now  he  is  happy.  This  afternoon  we 
are  going  to  sow  the  piece  to  wheat,  drilling  in 
guano  and  phosphate  along  with  the  wheat.  When 
we  get  the  ground  in  shape  so  it  will  raise  a  good 
crop  of  any  thing,  no  matter  whether  the  season  is 
wet  or  dry,  then  we  shall  be  ready  to  show  you  hon- 
ey-plante  dripping  with  honey. 
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INJURIOUS   INSECTS. 

We  have  received  another  edition  of  Prof.  Cook's 
"  Injurious  Insects."  This  late  edition  will  be  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  bee-keepers,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  a  long  article  on  bark  lice,  with  the  same 
illustrations  as  have  recentlj"  appeared  in  Glean- 
ings. The  pamphlet  also  discusses  the  merits  of 
pyrethrum  and  buhach,  with  directions  for  their 
use.  Birds,  frogs,  and  toads  are  pretty  well  dis- 
cussed in  regard  to  their  value  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener.  Friend  Cook  seems  to  take  the  stand 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  killed  until  we  have  a 
better  case  against  them.  I  presume  our  bird  and 
reptile  friends  would  feel  graetful  to  him  if  they 
knew  how  thoroughly  he  has  been  inquiring  into 
the  charges  made  against  them.  At  present  writ- 
ing we  are  unable  to  fix  a  price  on  the  book. 

TAKING    C.\RE    OF    rOUR    TOOLS. 

The  Ohio  Farmer,  a  paper,  by  the  way,  that  it 
seems  to  me  our  Ohio  people,  any  way,  can  not  well 
afford  to  be  without,  gives  a  hint  in  the  matter  of 
losing  tools.  Paint  all  the  handles  to  your  tools  a 
bright  red,  and  the  eye  catches  on  them  much  more 
easily;  besides,  if  any  of  your  neighbors  borrow 
them  they  will  be  reminded  bj'  a  glimpse  of  the  red 
handles  that  such  tool  has  not  been  carried  home, 
as  it  should  have  been.  Aside  from  that,  red  paint 
as  a  preservative  is  worth  many  times  its  cost.  I 
think  the  idea  is  worth  to  me  the  price  of  the 
Farmer  for  a  year,  and  I  am  just  going  to  collect  all 
of  our  tools,  being  careful  to  sort  out  all  that  the 
boys  may  have  borrowed  from  the  neighbors,  and 
have  our  own  painted  as  above.  Neighbor  H.  can 
have  his  painted  blue,  if  he  likes,  and  then  when  we 
get  through  with  our  underdraining  there  will  be 
no  need  of  discussing  about  the  ownership  of  a  cer- 
tain spade  or  pick. 

A  NEW   HONEY-PLANT. 

Yes,  and  we  have  got  one  that  yields  drops  of  hon- 
ey too.  It  was  sent  us  by  C.  W.  Kirk,  of  Indian  Ter- 
i-itory,  and  it  grew  to  be  a  great  tall  plant— so  tall,  in 
fact,  that  the  wind  blew  it  over.  It  lay  with  its 
blossoms  on  the  ground;  but  as  nobody  ever  saw  a 
bee  around  it,  we  did  not  take  pains  enough  with  it 
to  straighten  it.  In  the  morning,  however,  in  going 
over  to  the  factory  very  early  I  thought  I  heard 
bees  robbing.  When  1  got  near  the  spot  it  looked 
in  the  dim  light  of  morning  as  if  somebody  had 
spilled  a  lot  of  honey  on  the  ground,  so  thlcli  were 
the  bees  rolling  and  tumbling  over  each  other. 
When  I  stooped  down  and  examined,  behold  it  was 
only  this  new  honey-plant;  and  on  getting  up  before 
it  was  light  enough  for  the  bees  to  fly,  I  found  each 
little  floweret  containing  a  drop  of  quite  sweet  nec- 
tar. The  plant  is  a  species  of  primrose.  Its  botani- 
cal name  is  Gaura  hiennit^.  We  are  making  prepa- 
rations to  put  up  seeds  in  five-cent  packages.  On 
good  soil  it  grows  six  or  seven  feet  high. 


THE  MAPLE-SUGAR  MARKET  AT  THE  PRESENT  DATE. 

We  ai'o  entirely  out  of  the  11  and  13  cent  grades, 
and  have  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  10-cont.  Of 
the  9-cent,  i.  e.,  the  poorest,  we  have  several  hun- 
dred pounds.  Now,  the  best  wo  can  do  for  those 
who  want  the  best  quality  is  to  let  them  have  the 
little  patt3'-pan  cakes  at  15  cents  per  pound.  These 
are  the  very  finest  maple  sugar  from  the  first  run. 
In  fact,  they  are  ncarlj'  as  white  as  cream,  and, 
when  molted  and  made  into  molasses,  the  molasses 
is  nearly  as  light  colored  as  honey,  and  is  to  mc 
about  the  most  beautiful  sweet  that  God  has  ever 


given  us.  These  little  cakes,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  are  very  dry,  and  so  hard  that  one  friend  com- 
plains that  the  children  had  to  pound  them  up  with 
the  hammer  before  they  could  bite  them.  A  little 
warm  water  poured  on  them  will,  however,  make 
them  toothsome,  even  for  the  baby,  in  a  very  little 
time.  We  have  perhaps  1000  lbs.  of  these  little 
cakes.  They  were  made  expressly  to  order  by 
farmers  in  our  own  neighborhood,  and  are  abso- 
lutely pure  maple  sugar,  and  more  wholesome  than 
any  candy  the  little  ones  get  hold  of. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  1885. 

In  addition  to  the  premiums  we  offered  a  year 
ago,  we  will  also  send  Gleanings  the  remainder  of 
188-1:  for  all  names  sent  in  between  now  and  January 
1.  We  have  on  hand  15  Waterbury  watches,  first 
series.  These,  our  friends  will  remember,  were  in  a 
case  not  made  all  of  nickel.  We  will  send  one  of 
these  watches,  regulated  and  in  good  oi-dcr,  for  three 
subscribers  at  $1.00  each.  The  watches  are  good 
timepieces,  but  the  cases  are  not  very  gcod  looking. 
However,  if  you  simply  want  the  time,  and  do  not 
care  what  the  case  looks  like,  they  will  answer  just 
as  well.  For  five  subscribers  and  $5.00  in  money 
we  will  send  a  watch  of  series  A.  This  is  the  style 
that  has  an  opening  through  the  dial,  as  you  may 
remember.  AVe  have  about  50  of  these.  For  seven 
subscribers  and  $7.00  we  will  send  a  watch  of  series 
B.  This  ditfei-s  very  little  from  the  latest  model, 
which  we  call  series  C.  We  have  about  60  watches 
of  series  B  in  stook.  All  the  above  are  carefully 
tested,  even  to  trying  them  by  carrying,  and  will  bo 
mailed  postpaid  as  above.  If  you  want  to  buy  them 
right  out,  first  series  will  be  $3.00;  series  A  $3.50, 
and  B,  $3.00.  If  any  of  the  above  are  not  found  in 
good  order  when  they  reach  you  by  mail,  we  will 
replace  them,  pajing  all  postage  ourselves. 


BIKTHS. 


We  have  for  some  time  had  an  obituary  depart- 
ment in  Gleanings,  and  have  also  from  time  to 
time  had  marriages  where  prominent  bee-men  were 
the  ones  to  be  noticed,  and  why  shouldn't  we  have 
notices  of  births?  I  do  not  know  any  thing  better 
to  open  the  department  with  than  a  neat  little  card 
from  friend  Benton,  containing  the  following: 


See  a^o 

iloii    l\.•l^lc.^   pfcaMitc   in 

annoiincil 

c|  ifu-   Gitlfi  of  I'lct  Groii'.cr, 

c 

^icirpl'i    a^cnt-oii, 

AvWicW      I  oof 

plVncc    al    'Miiiii.-ri,    C^,ct- 

maiiij,  o 

.  n'lc    2   of    t^u.yiA■,   1884. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  card  we  notice,  neatly 
inscribed,  as  follows: 

"  Zoe  is  '  Our  Hymettus  Queen,'  having  been  born 
at  Athens,  Greece,  Dec.  3d,  1883. 

"Frank  and  Hattie  Benton." 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  given  above,  this  bo- 
low,  on  the  back  side  of  the  envelope,  is  from  the 
happy  papa  himself: 

"The  youngster  is  having  a  holiday  to-day,  but  to- 
morrow—no, that's  Sunday— well,  next  day  or  so 
after  that,  I  expect  to  set  him  extracting  honey  and 
mailing  queens  to  America.  Benton." 
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CONVENTION    NOTICES. 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Association  of  Hamilton  and 
Tipton  County,  Ind.,  will  hold  their  next  meeting-  in 
Arcadia,  Hamilton  Co.,  on  Thursday.  Nov.  6, 1884,  at 
10  A.  M.  All  bee-keepers  are  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend.   John  Fkitz,  Sec. 

The  Mahoning-Valley  bee-keepers  will  hold  their 
fall  meeting  in  Ravenna,  O.,  Nov.  14, 1884.  A  cor- 
dial Invitation  is  extended  to  all.  Bring  samples  of 
honey,  and  your  basket  of  dinner. 

E.  W.  TuuNEn,  Sec. 


NOllTH   AMEIUCAN  BEE-KEEPERS     ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  Annual  Session  of  this  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October 
38,  39,  and  30, 1884.  First  session  to  be  held  1  p.m., 
Tuesday,  Oct.  38. 

Essays  Avill  be  read  as  follows:  "  Neotar,"  by  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  of  Michigan;  "Wintering  Bees,"  by  W. 
F.  Clarke,  of  Canada;  "Marketing  Honey,"  by  T.  G. 
Newman,  of  Illinois;  "  Foul  Brood,"  by  D.  A.  Jones, 
of  Canada. 

The  remainder  of  the  time  will  be  occupied  in 
discussing  other  topics  of  general  interest,  such  as 
"  New  Races  of  Bees  and  their  Crosses,"  "Best  Meth- 
od of  Producing  Box  Honey,"  "Best  Method  of  Pro- 
ducing Extracted  Honey,"  "Prevention  of  Swarm- 
ing," "Artificial  Pasturage,"  "Best  Size  of  Sec- 
tions," etc. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association,  Messrs.  C.  R.  Isham,  F.  C. 
Benedict,  and  L.  S.  Newman,  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  secure  a  hall  for  these  meetings,  and 
make  necessary  arrangements  for  hotel  accommo- 
dations. These  gentlemen  arc  fully  conipetent,  and 
those  attending  the  convention  may  lie  assured 
that  all  details  pertaining  to  their  comfort  will  be 
attended  to. 

Reduced  rates  over  the  N.  Y.,  West  Shore  &  Buffa- 
lo Railroad  ai-e  promised. 

If  the  bee-keepers  of  North  America  take  the  in- 
terest in  this  meeting  that  the  oec-;tsion  demands,  it 
will  be  the  most  interest  iiiji-  ami  largely  attended 
meeting  of  bee-keepers  cxcr  licM  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national  iaterest,  and  it  need 
hardly  be  suggested  that  every  prominent  paper  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  should  give  it  such 
notice  as  this  growing  industry  demands.  Will  all 
who  are  interested  use  their  influence  in  seeing 
that  the  notice  is  thoroughly  circulated';' 

L.  L.  Langstroth,  Pres.  C.  C.  Miller,  Sec. 


eiiD  TYPE  F0^  piiE. 

We  have  still  on  hand  76  lbs.  of  our  old  nonpareil 
type  for  sale.  For  a  sample  of  it,  see  any  late  num- 
ber of  Gleanings  previous  to  May  1.5.  Also  17  lbs. 
of  Italic,  if  desired.  As  it  is  all  jiacked,  we  can  not 
divide  either  lot.  The  lioinaii  includes  .5  lbs.  and 
over  of  "logotypes;"  that  is,  the  words  the,  and, 
that,  ino,  tUm,  etc.,  are  made  all  on  one  body,  thus 
facilitating  composition.  We  offer  the  lot  at  20  cts. 
per  lb.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Boiler  for  Sale. 

We  offer  the  steam-boiler  we  have  had  in  use  for 
sale.  It  has  a  48-inch  shell,  is  12  feet  long,  contain- 
ing 48  three-inch  flues.  The  boiler  has  been  in  use 
about  six  years;  but  new  flues  were  put  in  last 
Christmas,  so  that  it  is  virtually  almost  as  good  as 
new.  It  has  never  been  mjured  in  any  manner 
whatever.  The  only  reason  why  we  wish  to  dispose 
of  it  is,  that  we  are  putting  in  a  larger  one,  for  the 
Increased  demand  of  our  work.  We  know  exactly 
what  a  new  one  like  this  can  be  bought  for,  for  we 
obtained  very  close  figures  for  putting  in  another 
like  it,  instead  of  one  large  one.  Such  a  boiler  new, 
including  front  grates,  etc.,  will  cost  at  the  boiler- 
shops,  $47.5.  We  otter  this  just  as  it  is  for  $225,  and 
warrant  it  perfect  in  every  respect. 

A.  1.  ROUT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 


)Xe85( 

(jueens  from  Europe  by  Mail 

ACOrVlPL^TE    SUCCESS. 

Cyprians,  Syrians,  Carniolans,  Italians,  and  Pales- 
tines:  all  reared  in  their  native  land-'.  Prices  same 
as  in  1884,  excejit  Palcstines  25  per  cent  less  than 
Syrians.  See  (ir.KAMNOS  for  Jan.  1,  1884,  page  19. 
Ten  per  cent  oil  on  all  cash  orders  mailed  before 
Jan.  1.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
18-19-20d  KUAMi.   BKNTON, 

iniiiiioii,  (lici-iiiiiii}'. 


DAD  ANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  fl.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,' Cincinnati,  ().:  Jas.  Heddon, ' 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  \- McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.Green,  Berlin,  Wis. ;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  111.;  Wm.  Ballantine,  Sago,  O.;  E.  S. 
Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  111.;  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E. 
Kretchmer,  Coburg,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N. 
Y. ;  C.  T.  Dale,  Mortonsville,  Ky. ;  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  Coisipliinentary  and  iinsi>- 
licited  testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  guarantee  every  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SO>, 
3btfd         llanitlton,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois. 


'■  r  411/4^  Y  '^'''^'  Noyes  Wire  Dictionary-Holder  is 
JxA^'^lS^A  now  made  of  heavy  wire  rods.  Metal 
does  not  touch  the  book;  hence  the 
most  delicate  binding  can  not  be  marred. 
The  Holder  locks  open  when  it  is  open- 
ed so  that  the  book  can  not  close  without  assistance. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  It,  or  address  L.  W.  Noyes, 
the  maker  of  Book-Holders,  99  &  101  W.  Monroe  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


PLYM0TJTH-E0:K  COCKEEELS,  pure  bred,  finest  selected, 
only  *1,  if  taken  soon.    Address 

A.  METZLER,  E.  Lewistown,  Mahoning  Co.,  O. 
iW~l  know  A.  Metzler  to  be  a  "square  man,"  and 
his  "rocks"  arc  first  class,  "A.  No.  1." 
20-2M  S.  P.  YODER,  E.  Lewistown,  O. 


At  prices  named  in  this  list,  I  will  have  queens 
mailed  by  Frank  Hiiiton,  Munich,  Germany,  to  the 
address  of  tlmsc  ordering  with  the  cash,  by  Nov. 
1.5th,  1884,  and  guaranteed  saf  e  -  by  him— to  points 
within  21  days  of  Munich. 


1.00,12X0  W.'iOl 


lOidO    i.bOl  ''cOi  5.75|  5  75 
9.00'  9  00l  Y.flO'  7.20'  7.0) 


■'J  iL  'il 
M,  9  0!) I  8. 508  50 


First  grade: 

Cvprians  &  Syrians,  each 
Oiivniolans  &  Italians,  each 
Palestine  or  Holy-Lands,  ejich 

Second  grade,  one  dollar  less,  each. 
For  delivery  in  May— Tested  Italians,  and  untest- 
ed Holy-Land  and  Italian  queens,  home  bred,  will 
contract  to  furnish  in  May. 

ABBOTT  li.  SWINSON,  Apiarist, 
20d  Goldsboro,  AVajne  Co.,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

JIAXl}-I{AlSi:i)  MAJ.i:  MOCKiyG-lilRDS. 

If  you  want  a  good  mocker  at  a  reasonable  price, 
address  W.  D.  BALL, 

19-20d  Columbia  City,  Whitley  Co.,  Ind. 
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Contents  of  this  Number. 


A  B  C  Scholars' Report 742  1 

Americanized  Ital.  Bees 736 

Apiary,  Jennie  Culp's 7:i3 

Apiary,  Westfleld 731 

Apiary,  Fruit-Dale 7« 

Apiary,  A  California 712 

Banner  Ajiiarv 7-,'5 

Bee  Botany "M 

Bees  in  SpiinK  ami  Fall 744 

Bees,  Dead.  Near  Hive T4(i 

Bees.  What  Ail.s; 7J6 

Benton's  Success 728,  750 

Buttonweed 750 

Cappiner.  Material  for 74fi 

<  'a  ta log-ue<.  Extra 747 

Chicafro  Convention 72.i 

Contentment  and  Bee-tents. 747 

Conventions 75 1 

Cow  hea 7j5 

Dakota 7:54 

Editorials 

Extracting  Thick  H \ 

Extracting-  Late  1 

Fairs,  Goods  at 1 

Fdn.  M»de  in'Wijit.i 

Felon  Cuie - 

Florida 

Frames,  Reversible. 725. 7-'T.  ; 
Frames  on  Bottom-board. 

Gaura  Biennis ;i,. 

Hart's  Biji  Reijort 725 

Hatching  umler  21  davs 744 

Heads  ot  Grain 742 


Hives.  How  to  Face 

Holy-Lands,  Good  for... 742, 

Honey  Column 

Honev-dew  from  Clouds. . . 

Hone'y  from  Aphides 

Iiiti-oilU'insr  by  Smoking... 


li,'  for  Huney. 


I'lantuiij;  to 
Poisnn  Oak 

Poplai-  for  Honey 

Premiums  rn  Hone.y... 
Queens  across  Oce.Tn. . . 

Remindery 

Reports  Discouraging.. 
Ropuits  Encouraging.. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following-  depai-tments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  30  cents  each  insertion,  or  *2.00  per  year. 


$1.00  Queens. 

Names  inserted  in  this  department  the  first  time  with- 
out  charge.    After,  20c  each  insertion,  or  $2.00  per  year. 
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DAD  ANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag-,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman.  Clii- 
cago.  111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  <).;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  &  AfcKee.  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.Green,  Berlin.  Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr..  Freeburg,  111.;  Wm.  Ballantine,  Sag-o,  0.;  E.  S. 
Armsti-ong-,  Jerse.yville.  111.;  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  ().; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E. 
Kretchmer,  Cobui-g,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N.  ' 
Y. ;  C.  T.  Dale,  Mortonsvillc,  Ky. ;  and  numerous 
other  dealers.  I 

Write  tor  sam]>lcx  free,  and  jn-ice  list  of  sui)plies, 
accompanied  with  I  oO  Coiiipliiiieiitary  and  luisi,- 
licited  tcstiinouial^:.  from  as  main-  bee-kefiicrs,  in 
1883.  Wc  (jitaraiitec  even/  inch  <if  uur  foundation  ryunt 
to  sam2)lc  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DAD.llVT  A:  SON, 
:3btfd         Hamilton,  Ilaiirock  Co.,  Illiiioiti. 

CSrxrea.tl'sr  Ixni^ro^c^eci! 

The  Noyes  Wire  Dictionary-Holder  is 
now  made  of  heavy  wire  rods.  Metal 
^  does  not  touch  the  book;  hence  the 
3  !  most  delicate  binding-  can  not  he  marred. 
J  i  The  Holder  locks  open  when  it  is  open- 
ed so  that  the  book  can  not  close  without  assistance. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  address  L.  W.  Noves, 
the  maker  of  Book-Holders,  !)!>  &  101  W.  Monroe'St., 
Chicago,  111. 

IiUPROVED    SiTIOKEKS  with   handle,    $1.00.  I 
Samples  of  either  S.  S.  Cards,  Christmas.  Ad- 
vertising,  Birthday,  or  ^'isiting  Cards,  10c.    Write 
for  price  list  of  fret-saw  designs.  Microscopes,  etc.  ' 
J.  L.  Hyde,  Pomfret  Landing,  Windham  Co.,  Ct. 

TESTED  atJEENS,  $2.00.    Untested,  *1.00.    4-frame  nu-  I 
clei,  $3..5(l  and  14.50.    Mississippi  wax-e.\tractor,  I 
m.m. .      0§CAK  F.  BLEDSOE,  Grenada,  Miss.    3tfd 

300  Colonies  of  Bees  For  Sale,     | 

Also  40  acres  of  htnd  iid  joining-  the  citN-;  good  house,  i 
and  plenty  of  good  water.  ANTHt  )N  Y  ( )PP,  I 

2ltfdb  Helena,  Phillips  Co.,  Ark.    i 

V\7"a,xx-t©ci.  —j3l.  I=»a,rtixei*. 

To  start  apiary  and  supply  factory  in  the  South,  j 
or  will  take  a  position  on  salary  in  apiary.    Compe-  j 
tent  in  every  respect,  best  of  reference  given.    Cor- 
respondence solicited.  H.  E.  HARLAN, 
21                        Mechanicsburg,  Champ.  Co.,  Ohio,     i 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  $l.iXI  each,  under  the  following 
conditions :  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  only  that  the  queen  be  rear- 
ed from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced 
to  lay  when  they  were  shipped.  They  also  agree  to 
return  the  money  at  any  time  when  customers  be- 
come imiiatient  of  such  delaj-as  may  be  unavoidable. 
Beat-  ill  mind,  that  he  who  sends  the  best  queens, 
put  11])  most  neatly  and  most  securely,  will  probably 
receixe  the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warrant- 
ed and  testf'd  tiueens,  furnished  on  application  to 
any  of  the  jjarties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  imi)orted 
queen-mother.  If  the  queen  arri\es  dead,  notify  us 
and  we  will  send  you  another.  Probalily  nonewill 
be  sent  for  ¥1.00  before  July  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If 
wanted  sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 
*A.I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Bi-own,  Light  Street,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  19tf 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  lUivou  Goula,  La.  Ifltfd 

*S.  F.  Newman.  Xorwalk.  Huron  Co.,  O.  19tfd 

*Wm.  Ballantinc.  Sago,  Musk.  Co.,  ().  19tfd 

*D.  G.  Edmistnn,  Adrian,  Len.  (  (...  Mich.  21tfd 
*Dr.  John  M.  Piiec,  Tam]ia.  Hillsl.oro  Co.,  Fla.  .5-3 
*S.  G.  Wood,  Birmingham,  Jelf.  Co.,  Ala.  IDtfd 

*Jos.  Byrne,  Baton  Rouge,  E.  Baton  R.  Co.,  La. -7-5 
*W.  W.  Turner,  ( )ak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  7-5 

*S.  C.  Perr.v,  PortliAid.  Ionia  Co.,  Mich.  Ifttfd 

Will  True,  Chadwell,  Clatsoji  Co.,  Oregon.  9-7 

Theo.  G.  M'Gaw,  Monmouth,  Waiien  Co.,  111.  ll-:il 
*B.  W.  Harrington,  St.  Catherines.  Ont.,  Can.  13-23. 
Jas.  O.  Tracey,  New  Hamimrg,  ( >nt..  Can.       Ifltfd. 


Hive    Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  1.  Root.  Medina,  Ohio. 

V.  L.  Viallon,  liayou  (ioula,  Iberville  Par.,  La.  19tfd 
:M.  S.  West,  Flint,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.  1-24 

Apiai'ian  Supply  Co.,  Wilton  Junction,  Mus.  Co.,  la. 

C.  P.  Bish,  Petrolia,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.  9-23 

C.  W.  Costellow,  Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Me.        21-19 
Kennedy  &  Leahy,  Hig-gins\ille,  Lafayette  Co.,  Mo. 

21tfd 


Boiler  for  Sale. 

We  offer  the  steam-boiler  we  have  had  iu  use  for 
sale.  It  has  a  48-iuch  shell,  is  12  feet  long,  contain- 
ing 48  three-inch  flues.  The  boiler  has  been  in  use 
about  six  years;  but  new  flues  were  put  in  last 
Christmas,  so  that  it  is  \ii-tiiall\  tilmost  as  good  as 
new.  It  has  ne\-er  been  iii.jui-e<l  in  any  manner 
whatever.  The  only  reason  why  we  wish  to  dispose 
of  it  is,  tliat  we  litixc  jmt  in  a  larger  one,  for  the 
increased  demand  nlOur  work.  We  know  exact l.v 
what  a  new  one  like  this  can  be  bought  for,  for  we 
obtained  very  close  flgures  for  putting  in  another 
like  it,  instead  of  one  large  one.  Such  a  boiler  new, 
including  front  grates,  etc.,  will  cost  at  the  boiler- 
shops,  $475.  We  otfer  this  just  as  it  is  for  $225,  and 
warrant  it  perfect  in  every  respect. 

A.  I.  ROUT,  Medina,  OUlo. 

QI;EENS  by  RETUKN  IWAlIi.  I  am  now 
up  with  my  orders,  and  can  send  by  return 
mail.  Send  me  your  orders,  and  help  me  out  of  the 
flre.  J.  T.  WILSON, 

17tfd  Mortonsville,  Woodford  Co.,  Ky. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  3btfd 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Nov. 


PONEY  C@MJI]^. 


CITY  MARKETS. 
Cincinnati.— Ho7if!/.— No   chang-e  in  the   honey 
market,  excepting  that  the  demand  is  a  little  slower 
than  ever.    There  is  an  abundance  of  honey  in  the 
market,  extracted  and  comb  both.    Prices  are  the 
same  as  reported  last  time.    No  chang-e  in  the  mai'- 
ket  of  beeswax,  which  brings  26(a)2'<c  on  arrival. 
Chas.  F.  Muth, 
S.  E.  Cor.  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues, 
Oct.  23, 1884.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Cleveland.— H()?iei/.— Honey  is  rather  quiet,  but 
there  are  some  sales  of  best  white  at  1.5  cts.  for  1-lb. 
sections;  higher  price  i.s  obtained  only  in  rare  in- 
stances in  small  sales;  2-lbs.  are  slow  at  16,  and  sec- 
ond quality  seems  to  be  stationary  at  any  price  we 
may  ask.  Extracted  not  in  demand.  Beei^wax,  2Sc. 
A.  C.  Kendel, 

Oct.  23, 1884.  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Kansas  City. —Honey. —The  receipts  of  honey  are 
very  larg^e  and  fine,  with  a  splendid  demand,  and 
we  are  very  low  in  stock  of  all  kinds  of  comb;  while 
the  tendency  of  every  thing-  is  to  lower  prices,  hon- 
ey is  in  active  demand  with  us  at  steady  prices;  ^- 
Ib.  sections,  none  in  the  market;  1-lb.  sections,  Ifie; 
2-lbs.,  U(a),\oc:  21b.  sections,  California,  14ftil6c.  Ex- 
tracted, we  have  a  car  of  very  choice  California, 
that  we  arc  selling-  at  7@,9  cts.  per  lb.  Beenwax,  none 
in  the  market.  Clemons,  Cloon  &  Co., 

Cor.  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  K.  C,  Mo. 

Oct.  22,  1884. 

Chicago.— Horicy.— Choice  white  comb  honev,  in 
1-lb.  sections,  brings  16c;  dark  or  mixed  comb  hon- 
ey, 12(gil5c.  Extracted  is  in  better  demand  at  7(??)8c. 
Beesxt-axsteady  at  30c  for  premium.  The  stocks  of 
comb  honey  are  not  large  for  the  season:  two  cars 
of  California  honey  have  been  sold  at  14@16c. 
R.  A.  Bttrnett, 

Oct.  24,  1884.       161  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Boston.— Hojicjy.—AVe  quote  1-lb.  sections,  at  18((?) 
20c;  2-lbs.,  16(g)18c;  extracted,  7(i7:Srf?il0.    Bf^swar,  3.5e. 
Pure  extracted  honey  for  bee-feeding,  at  6c  per  lb. 
Blake  &  Ripley, 

Oct.  2.5, 1884.  .5-  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Detroit.— J7o)ie.!/.-The  honey  market  is  not  very 
active,  although  considerable  is  changing  hands 
quietly  at  l4(?/il.5c.    Small  packages  are  preferred. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  28, 1884.  A.  B.  Weed. 


St.  Louis.— Hodci/.— Southern  extracted  honey  in 
barrels  is  worth  from  S'o'J^ec.  and  dull.  Choice 
Northern  would  bring  more.  Honey  in  cans,  retail, 
10c;  in  kegs,  dull  at  6i4f??»7c.  Comb  honev.  white- 
clover,  18@20c  retail.  Spanish  needle,  imilc  retail. 
Dark  comb,  13@,14c  retail.  Bpe^wnr  scarce,  and  not 
much  arriving.    Choice,  worth  28(0  30c. 

W.  T.  Anderson  &  Co.. 

Oct.  27,  1884.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Correspondence  desired  with  bee-keepers  and  oth- 
ers having  honey  to  sell,  whether  in  the  comb,  or 
extracted.  Give  color,  quality,  quantity,  style,  and 
size  of  packages,  and  price  on  ca.'ih  orders. 

Address    M.  M.  Baldridge,  St.  Charles,  111. 


For  Sale.— 20.000  pounds  of  white  honey,  clover 
and  basswood,  in  barrels  holding  360  lbs.  each,  at  8 
cts.  on  cars  here;  iron-bound  oak  barrels,  or  in  100- 
Ib.  kegs  at  S9.00  each;  oak  koe-s.  iron  hoops;  no 
charge  for  kegs  or  barrels.  E.  Fiiavce  &  Son. 

Platteville,  Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  Oct.  17,  1884. 


Wanted.— Any  quantity  of  good  buckwheat  or 
fall  honey,  in  barrels  or  half-barrels.  Address, 
with  samples  and  lowest  cash  price. 

L.  T.  Chkistiancy,  153  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

For  Sale.— 500  lbs.  extracted  clover  honey  in  10- 
gallon  kegs  at  9'  jc  per  lb. 

M.  ISBELL,  Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IiUPROVRDSl^IOKKKS.  Will.  Handle,  $1. 
J.  L.  Hyde,  Pomfret  Landing,  Windham  Co.,  Ct. 
]5-17-li)-21-23d 

DiDANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTOEY,  WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.         3btfd 


'85  IMPORTED  CARHIOLAHS.  'gj 

They  are  the  gentlest  bees  in  the  world,  very  pro- 
lific, good  honey-gatherers,  winter  remarkablj'  well, 
beautiful  silver-gray  in  color.  Queens  sent  by 
mail,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed,  at  any  ofBce 
within  twenty-one  days  of  Munich. 


Price  of  Queens  reared 
in  Ciruiola. 


Spring  I  June  I   July 
I  I    Aug. 


DISCOUNTS:  On  six  queens,  5  per  cent;  ten  qns., 
10  per  cent:  twenty  qns.,  12  per  cent;  forty  qns.,  15 
per  cent.    Ten  per  cent    may  be    deducted    from 
above  prices,  if  cash  is  sent  in  before  Jan.  1st. 
Same   Prices   lor   Imported   Italians. 
Remit  by  greenbacks  in  registered  letter,  draft 
on  Munich  bank,  or  postal  order. 
21-23  FRANK   BENTON, 

Munich.  Germany. 

W.\!VTEI». — A  situation  in  a  Southern  apiary, 
from  Dec.   15th    to   March    loth.    Write    for 
terms  and  refei-ences  to  Geo.  E.  Hilton. 

Fremont,  Newaygo  Co.,  Mich. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE   COUNTER   STORE. 

FIVE  -  CENT  COLNTEK. 

Postage. 1  IPr.  of  10.  of  100 

8  I  PAIL,  ONE-aUAET |    .50  |  4  75 

A  very  nice  little  dinner-pail,  neat,  well-fitting  cover;  holds 
.a  full  quart,  and  cost.-i  only  .5  ets.    Did  you  ever! 

6  I  PEEFUMEE7,  in  a  very  pretty  slipper- 
shaped  bottle i    48  I  4  .50 

The  bottle  is  wo  I  th  the  money,  without  the  perfumery.  If 
you  don't  believe  it,  just  let  one  of  the  little  chicks  get  a 
glimpse  of  it. 

TEN  -  CENT  COUNTER. 
13  I  NOTE  PAPBE,  \i  -  ream  packages,  for  |    98  |  9  ,"^.0 

only  10  cents 

The  paper  is  rather  light,  but  it  writes  very  nicely,  and  it 
costs  so  little  that  it  is  che  iper  to  scribble  on  than  to  pick  up 
old  bits  of  papc".  Just  think  of  it  —  120  folded  sheets  of  letter 
paper  for  oniy  10  cents! 

32  I  HATCHET,   full  size,  with  good  stout  1    95  |  9  00 
hickory  handle 

Of  course,  it  is  not  steel,  but  I  t-11  you  it  is  a  "  bang-up  " 
hatchet  for  only  a  dime,  and  will  do  a  vast  amount  of  chop- 
ping when  you  do  not  happen  to  have  any  thing  better  lying 
around. 

10|aUEEN-BEB  SOAP |    a5  |  8  00 

This  is  a  beautiful  article  of  toilet  soap,  with  "  Queen-Bee  " 
printed  in  the  cake,  and  a  pic'ure  of  what  the  manufacturers 
intended  for  a  queen.  It  will  be  nice  to  put  in  the  best  room 
for  your  bee  keeping  frien  is  to  use  when  they  come  to  see 
.you.    A  c.ike  weighs  a  full  half-pound. 

I  BEOOM 1    98  I  9  .50 

Well  made,  full  size:  a  wonder  for  a  dime. 
3  I  MITTENS  for  children |    95  |  9  00 

These  are  good  mittens,  nicel.v  made,  and  1  do  not  see  how 
they  can  possibly  be  gotten  up  for  a  dime;  but  you  shall  have 
ihem  for  that  as  long  as  they  last.  At  this  low  price  we  can 
not  guarantee  a  fit;  but  if  the.y  do  not  fit  one  ot  the  young- 
sters, try  it  on  the  other;  and  if  vou  don't  have  ohi  dren  of 
'•  assorted  sizes"  at  your  house,  may  lie  you  can  find  one  at 
the  neighbors'.    It  is  only  a  dime  any  way,  .you  know. 

FIFTEEN  -  CENT  COUNTER. 
5  I  SPYGLASS,  or  toy  telescope |  1  45  1  14  25 

This  is  a  real  te'escope  on  a  small  scale;  and  as  it  instructs 
while  it  amuses,  it  ought  to  be  worth  many  times  its  cost  to 
an.v  urchin  who  has  a  longing  for  magnifying-glasse.s,  ast'  ono- 
my,  and  the  like. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENT  COUNTER. 
10  I  BELLOWS  for  blowing  fire,  blowing 

dirt  out  of  type-eases,  etc  . .  |  2  25  |  20  00 

ONE-DOI.LAR  COUNTER. 
10  I  QAEDEN   AND    FAEU    TOPICS,   by  Peter 

Henderson |  9  00  |  85  00 

Anv  one  interested  in  modern  improvements  in  farming  and 
gard  ning  will  find  the  above  book  a  treat.  The  regular  price 
is  Si  bO:  but  by  buying  ICO  copies  at  once  I  can  sell  th.»m  as 
a'jove. 

T\VO-DOI<IiAR  COUNTER. 
I  OAEPET-SWEEPEE |  17  .50  |  1.50  00 

This  is  a  beautiful  new  sweeper,  all  metal,  with  latest  im- 
provements. The  dust  can  be  poured  from  the  sweeper  into  a 
pail,  without  unhooking  any  thing.  The  handle  stands 
strai.'ht  up,  ready  to  take  hold  of,  wherever  you  happen  to 
leave  it.  I  have  selected  this  one  from  a  gre  it  number  in  the 
market,  because  my  wife  has  been  telling  me  for  some  time 
that  nothing  in  the  whole  round  of  household  conveniences 
saves  a  woman  more  time  and  hard  labor  than  a  good  carpet- 
sweeper,  especially  where  there  are  children  to  scatter  bits  of 
paper,  crumbs,  eti-. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  medlna,  Obto. 
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TERMS:  $1. 00  Pkb  Annum,  IN  Advancb;!    JC^o-Arv  7.  7-/o  Ii  «/-7    -inn       1  Q'Y  9    f    Clubs  to  different  postoffices,  not  less 
2_Copie8for_$1.90;3for$2.75;5forS4.00;  |  JLbl/U/OVj/bfbt'CU    L7b      ±0  I  O  >  I  than  90  eta.  each.     Sent  postpaid,  in  the 
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lOor  more,  75  cts.  each.    Single  Number, 
5  cts.    Additions  to  clubs  may  be   mode 
.........       i.^      .^  all  to  be  sent      t      t    "O/^r^Ti    "\  rT7"r»T"VT  \     /^ttt/-v    I  per  yen  r  extra.    To  all  countries  not  of 

J  A.  i.  KUU  J  ,  l\lil«Ul^\  A,  UlllU.  ^theU.  P.  U.,  42c  per  year  extra. 


NOTES    FROM   THE   BANNER   APIARY. 

NO.  60. 

Or,  to  be  More  Exact,  Notes  from 

THE  CHICAGO   CONVENTION. 

T|p  S  usual  the  Chicago  convention  was  a  liveb', 
pfj^  interesting  time.  Li^e  topics  were  discussed 
jRir     by  practical  men.    The  first  subject  was 

■*-^  THE  DIFFERENT   VARIETIES   OF  BEES. 

As  usual  there  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion.  Prof.  Cook  said  that  they  wished  at  the 
college  to  try  a  cross  between  the  Syrians  and  Car- 
niolans,  which  very  closely  resemble  the  blacks. 
Mr.  Heddon  said,  that  perhaps  there  were  only  two 
varieties  of  honey-bees,  the  yelloAV  and  the  dark, 
and  he  preferred  the  dark,  as  they  built  straighter 
and  whiter  combs,  and  in  these  days  of  cheaj)  honey 
we  must  produce  the  hc%t  or  fail. 

REVERSIBLE   FRAMES. 

No  one  gave  any  account  of  his  experience,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Heddon;  he  had  used  two  or  three  thou- 
sand of  them,  and  thought  it  paid  to  reverse  them, 
if  for  nothing  else  than  to  have  them  filled  solid  full 
of  comb.  There  were  other  points  that  he  hud  not 
yet  decided  upon. 

QUEEN-EXCLUDING  HONEV-BOAHDS. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson  had  tried  them  two  years,  and 
was  satisfied  that  just  as  much  honey  was  secured 
when  they  were  used.  Mr.  Heddon  did  not  care  for 
them  in  the  production  of  comb  honey;  in  raising 
extracted  honey  he  did  not  know  but  they  might 
yet  prove  desirable. 

HOW   FAR  APART  TO   ESTABLISH   APIARIES. 

Nothing  definite  was  brought  out  upon  this  sub- 
ject.   Two  members  thought  75  colonies  were  as 


i  many  as  could  be  profitably  kept  in  one  locality; 
three  placed  it  at  100  colonies;  five  at  125,  and  three 
at  1.50.  Ten  members  thought  two  miles  the  limit 
at  which  bees  could  fly,  and  store  honey  profitably; 
fifteen  put  it  at  S'o  miles;  one  at  3',2  miles,  while 
one  or  two  placed  it  at  5  miles.    Upon  the  subject  of 

PLANTING   FOR   HONEV, 

The  decision  was  almost  unanimous  that  it  was  not 
advisable  to  devote  land  upon  which  other  crops 
could  be  used,  to  the  raising  of  plants  that  produced 
honey  alone.  The  seeds  of  sweet  clover,  Rocky- 
Mountain  honej-plant,  flgwort,  catnip,  and  the  like, 
might  be  scattered  in  way  places;  but  if  honey- 
producing  plants  were  to  be  raised  upon  good  tilla- 
ble soil,  let  them  be  alsike  clovoi-,  buckwheat,  or 
something  of  the  sort. 

INCREASE  OF  COLONIES. 

In  localities  where  there  is  only  one  honey  har- 
vest, and  that  harvest  one  that  comes  early  in  the' 
season,  increase  was  considered  indispensable,  un- 
less there  was  a  sale  for  it;  but  in  those  localities 
whei-e  there  are  two  or  three  honey  harvests  in  one 
:  season,  it  was  thought  that  more  honey  would  be 
secured  by  allowing  the  bees  to  swarm  once,  and 
then  to  pre\'<'nt 

AFTEK-SWAI!.MIN(i. 

A  large  number  had  tried  the  Heddon  plan  of  pre- 
j  venting  after-swarming,  and  had  been  verj'  success- 
!  ful.    This  plan  is  to  hive  a  swarm  in  a  new  hive,  and 

place  it  upon  the  old  stand,  setting  the  old  hive  by 

the  side  of  it,  with  its  entrance  turned  to  one  side. 

Each  day  the  old  hive  is  turned  slightly  toward  the 
j  new  one  until  it  stands  close  by  the  side  of  it,  when, 

at  the  7th  day,  the  old  hive  is  carried  to  a  new  lo- 
I  cation. 
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SEPARATORS. 

As  last  year,  three-fourths  of  those  who  expressed 
an  opinion  upon  this  subject  could  dispense  with 
separators.  Mr.  T.  G.  Newman  said  that,  judging- 
from  the  appearance  of  much  honey  in  the  market, 
many  who  did  not  use  separators  o«jy/if  to  use  them. 
Mr.  Heddon  said,  that  although  three-fourths  no%v 
voted  against  separators,  the  time  might  come  when 
the  vote  would  be  reversed.  If  a  man  could  raise 
comb  honey  without  separators,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  himself,  the  dealer,  and  the  consumer,  well  and 
good ;  if  not,  then  use  them. 

WINTERINO   BEES. 

There  was  the  usual  talk  about  ventilation,  pro- 
tection, temperature,  humidity,  etc.,  until  Mr.  Hed- 
don got  the  floor  and  elucidated  the  "  pollen  theory" 
so  clearly  that  the  discussion  was  soon  brought  to  a 
close. 

MOVING  BEES. 

Summed  up,  the  discussion  upon  this  topic  would 
read  about  as  follows:  The  combs  should  be  fasten- 
ed so  that  they  can  not  swing.  In  cool  weather,  to 
cover  the  hive  with  wire  cloth  is  sufficient.  If  the 
bees  have  unsealed  brood  they  should  be  occasion- 
ally spi-inkled  with  water.  In  hot  weather  there 
should  tie  wire  cloth,  both  above  and  below  the  bees, 
and  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  a  3-inch  space, 
both  above  and  below  the  combs,  between  them  and 
the  wire  cloth. 

EXTRACTED   VERSUS   COMB   HONEY. 

The  majority  believed  that,  from  a  given  number 
of  colonies,  about  twice  as  much  extracted  honey 
could  be  secured  as  could  comb  honey. 

"FEEDING   BACK." 

Five  members  had  tried  "feeding  back"  extract- 
ed honey  to  secure  the  completion,  of  unfinished 
sections,  or  to  have  empty  sections  filled;  but  all 
gave  an  unfavorable  re])ort.  One  reported  that  the 
bees  did  well  at  first,  and  then  "  loafed,"  and  lived 
out  of  the  feeders;  another,  that  some  colonies  did 
well;  others  were  complete  failures;  anothershould 
leave  the  experiments  in  this  line  to  others,  and  all 
agreed  that  "  feeding  back"  was  in  an  experiment- 
ing stage,  with  the  prospects  not  very  encouraging. 

There  were  other  minor  topics  discussed,  but  want 
of  space  forbids  even  their  mention. 

The  following  oflicerswere  re-elected:  President, 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  L.  Harrison; 
Secretary,  W.  Z.  Hutchinson;  Treasurer,  T.  G.  New- 
man. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  ui)on  the 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  the  last  week  of  the 
Exposition  in  188.5.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Sec. 

Rogersville,  Mich.,  Oct.,  1884. 

Friend  H.,  you  have  given  us  a  model  re- 
port. If  some  one  could  sum  up  in  this  brief 
way  the  substance  of  our  conventions,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  publishing  all  of 
them,  and  tlie  conclusions  arrived  at  would 
be  of  very  great  importance  indeed,  especial- 
ly points"like  how  many  colonies  sliould  be 
kept  in  one  locality,  and  how  far  apart  we 
should  locate  said  apiaries.  Trial  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  are  quite  expensive,  and 
even  incomplete  data  are  oftentimes  worth 
many  dollars  to  a  man  starting  out.  The 
same  way  in  regard  to  planting  for  honey, 
and  feeding  back.  It  is  a  little  singular,  that 
bees  can  not  be  fed  honey  so  as  to  have  them 
store  it  in  sections,  and  work  right  along  as 
they  do  when  they  gather  it  in  the  fields. 


Perhaps  if  we  could  have  them  take  it  in  the 
open  air  by  some  plan,  and  carry  it  half  a 
mile  or  so,  it  would  answer;  but  then,  how 
about  the  neighbors'  l)ees?  We  should  have 
to  have  a  locality  with  no  bees  within  at' 
least  three  miles.  To  do  this,  perhaps  an 
island  would  be  the  only  safe  place. 


ANOTHER  PLANT   THAT  BEARS  HON- 
EY IN  DROPS. 


COMI».\NlON      TO     THE     SPIDER     .4^ND     SIMPSON 
HONEY  -  PI.ANT. 

N  an  editorial  last  month  I  mentioned  the 

plant  which  we  figure  below.    The  cuts 

will  make  it  easy  to  identify,  I  think, 

without    much   description.    I  do  not 

know  any  common  name  for  the  plant. 

any  one  recognizes  it,  we  hope  he  will  tell 

wliat  it  is  called  ;  for  botanical  names  are 

[Pd  to  pronounce  and  hard  to  remember. 


A    NEW    HONEY-PLANT— GAURA    BIENNIS. 

Fig.  1  shows  tlie  stalk  and  leaves.  The 
stalk  will  grow  six  or  seven  feet  high  on 
good  soil ;  and  where  single  plants  are  stand- 
ing alone  they  will  liave  to  be  staked  to  pre- 
vent being  blown  over. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  detached  portion  of  the 
branches,  the  manner  the  blossoms  appear, 
seed-pods,  and  buds.  The  specimen  I  fur- 
nished the  engraver  was  taken  after  the 
plant  had  almost  ceased  to  bloom,  so  it  does 
not  show  the  masses  with  which  it  is  laden 
early  in  the  season. 

Fig.  3  is  the  crowning  beauty  of  the  plant 
— the  white  and  pink  blossom.  One  of  the 
blossoms  is  shown  with  a  honey-drop,  but 
the  engraver  has  not  made  the  drop  nearly 
large  enough.  It  really  covers  the  whole 
flower,  and  makes  the  plant  bend  beneath  its 
load. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  seeds,  with  one  cf  them 
cut  open. 

The  plant  in  many  respects  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  spider  plant,  although 
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the  blossoms  are  very  much  smaller.  It 
seems  to  me  as  though  they  must  have  re- 
lationship some  way,  but  the  botanies  do 
not  give  us  any  clew  to  it.  They  only  tell  us 
that  they  belong  to  the  Onagyacea',  or  even- 
ing-primrose family,  while  the  spider  plant 
belongs  to  the  Ccqmaridacece.  Both  of  them 
are  a  dark  rich  pink  when  tlie  blosf:Oms  first 
open  in  the  evening,  but  fade  during  the 
next  day.  Both  of  them  secrete  the  honey 
during  the  night,  and  with  us  the  l)ees  lick 
up  every  drop  of  it  before  it  is  fairly  day- 
light, when  the  nights  are  warm  enough. 
Cool  nights  it  secretes  little  or  none.  At 
present  we  have  the  seed  from  only  this  one 
plant,  but  will  try  to  hunt  up  enough  so  we 
can  furnish  flve-cent  packages  by  another 
season.  'J'he  plant  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
two  different  individuals— the  one  mentioned 
in  an  editorial  in  our  last  issue,  and  the 
other  by  J.  B.  Smith,  Lincoln,  111. 

We  had  only  two  plants  this  season,  and 
both  are  in  our  flower-garden  in  a  made  soil 
perhaps  two  feet  in  depth,  whicli  may  ac- 
count for  their  great  vigor.  The  flowers 
cover  the  plant  in  such  masses  of  l)loom, 
that,  together  with  the  honey,  they  break 
down  if  not  supported.  In  fact,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  both  of  ours  bore  their 
crop  of  honey  lying  flat  on  the  ground;  but 
you  see  I  did  not  get  up  early  eiiougli,  and 
so  I  came  pretty  near  remaining  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  tlie  "mine  of  wealtli"  Nature 
had  in  store  for  us.  In  a  locality  wheiv  few 
if  any  bees  are  kept,  perhaps  the  honey 
would  remain  on  the  plant  during  daylight; 
or,  more  likely,  it  would,  under  the  "heat  of 
the  sun,  evaporate  so  as  to  leave  thick  lioney 
or  sugar. 

There  is  another  of  the  evening-piimrose 
family,  resembling  this  plant  in  some  re- 
spects, belonging  to  the  CEnothcm,  species 
AlbkauUa.  As  the  flower  looks  almost 
exactly  like  our  phuit  above,  I  should  not 
wonder  if  it  yielded  honey  in  the  same  way. 
AVho  can  tell  usV 


REVERSIBLE   FRAMES. 

SOME  COMMENTS   FROM    FRIEND  BUCHANAN. 

N  the  Oct.  No.  of  Gleanings,  Mr.  A.  H.  Dutton, 
of  Brussels,  Out.,  writes  an  article  on  reversi- 
ble frames,  in  which  I  was  somewhat  interest- 
ed.   He  is  the  gentleman,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
who  described  his  stjie  of  frame  some  time 
since  in  the  A.  B.  J.    Not  altogether  liking-  his  man- 
ner of  arranging  the  frame  projections,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  improve  on  the  plan. 

As  I  understand  Mr.  D.  he  cuts  off  the  projecting 
arms  of  the  frames,  and,  finding  the  center  of  end- 
bars  of  frame,  drives  two  stout  wire  nails  into  each 
end-bar,  letting  them  pi-oject  enough  to  rest  on  a 
metal  rabbet  arranged  in  the  center  of  the  end- 
boards  of  hive. 

To  give  a  permanent  foot-hold  for  these  nails  it  is 
necessary  to  have  end-bars  of  double  thickness; 
and  in  case  of  putting  this  attachment  on  to  frames 
already  in  use,  and  filled  with  combs,  it  is  required 
that  a  strip  of  comb  be  cut  away  from  the  end  of 
frame,  and  an  extra  strip  of  wood  put  in  place, 
and  nailed  to  the  ends.  Where  it  is  desirable  to 
preatc  reversible  frames  of  tjioso  alrejidy  in  use  it  is 


important  to  have  the  attachments  for  supporting 
the  frames  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  quickly 
and  permanently  adjusted;  and  when  adjusted,  to 
give  no  further  trouble. 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  simple  metal  frame-sup- 
port that  can  be  quite  rapidly  attached  to  any 
frame;  and  being  '«  in.  wide,  the  same  width  of 
I  frame,  is  put  on  accurately  with  no  trouble;  and 
I  if  the  metal  rabbets  are  adjusted  true,  the  fi-ames 
must  hang  true  in  the  hive.  With  this  plan  for  re- 
j  versing  the  frames  there  is  nothing  to  do,  save 
turning  the  frames  over  in  returning  to  the  hive. 

I  have  never  seen  this  aiTangement  described; 
and  if  you  think  it  has  anj'  merits  you  might  illus- 
trate a  frame  with  the  "machine"  attached. 

While  the  subject  of  reversible  frames  is  in  order 
I  wish  to  give  mj-  opinion  in  regard  to  the  four 
points  of  superiority  claimed  by  Mr.  Dutton.  1st 
point.  "  More  brood  can  be  obtained  in  less  com- 
pass." Mr.  D.  otters  an  opinion  on  this  point;  viz., 
if  you  possess  the  ordinary  frame,  and  practice  the 
plan  of  spreading  the  brood,  little  advantage  would 
be  gained  by  reversing  the  combs,  so  far  as  I  can 
see. 

Concerning  this  matter  of  reversing  combs  and 
spreading  the  brood  with  a  view  of  securing  more 
brood,  I  have  to  say  I  have  no  faith  whatever. 
Having  given  this  plan  fair  and  impartial  trials  I 
have  settled  down  to  a  flim  conviction,  that,  where 
bees  have  plenty  of  stores  to  insure  them  to  push 
along,  there  will  lie  as  rapid  building  up  of  colo- 
nies severely  let  alone  as  can  be  had  by  the  "  scien- 
tific "  (?)  process  of  up-ending  the  combs  and  spread- 
ing brood.  We  all  know  well  enough  that  there  are 
old-fogy  bee-keepers  in  every  neighborhood  who 
never  open  their  hives  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other, and,  "  all  the  same,"  they  "  get  there"  just  as 
early  in  the  season  with  their  swarms  as  any  of  us 
"smarties."  We  undeistand  this  well  enough. 
This  gets  away  with  the  first  point. 

2.  "  Bees  can  be  driven  to  work  in  sections."  Not 
unless  they  are  getting  honey  from  the  field  will 
they  store  in  the  surplus  department  "  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  apiarist,"  and,  "don't  forget  it."  Any 
good  sti-ain  of  bees  will  do  this  without  reversing 
their  combs  when  there  is  a  fair  yield  of  honey. 

3.  "Almost  the  last  drop  of  honey  can  be  sent 
above."  This  point  is  well  taken,  from  the  fact  that, 
when  the  colony  is  well  at  work  in  the  surplus 
bo.xes,  and  honey  is  coming  in  from  the  field,  by  re- 
versing the  brood-eombs  and  placing  the  honey  in 
the  brood-frames  in  an  unnatural  position,  it  will 
almost  invariably  be  removed  to  the  sections  above, 
where  it  is  put  in  shape  to  bring  the  apiarist  twice 
or  three  times  the  money  it  will  cost  to  supply  the 
colony  with  granulated-sugar  syrup,  which  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  safer  for  wintering. 

4.  "Solid  combs  are  secured."  This  is  a  weighty 
point,  and  for  this  alone  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
a  reversible  frame.  J.  A.  Buchanan. 

HoUiday's  Cove,  W.  Va.,  <^ct.  17,  1884. 

I  will  explain  to  the  friends,  that  the  de- 
{  vi(;e  alluded  to  in  the  above  is  simply  a  piece 
I  of  heavy  tin,  2  inches  by  A.  witli  a  projection 
of  i  in  the  center  of  the  piece,  which  projec- 
tion is  made  by  kinking  the  strip, as  it  were, 
so  as  to  throw  out  a  fold.  Holes  are  punched 
in  the  piece  of  tin,  to  tack  it  to  the  frame  ; 
said  tacks  are  to  be  clinched.    If  this  sup- 
Y)ort  at  the  center  of  end-bars  of  the  frame 
'  should  be  found  desirable,  they  can  be  very 
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cheaply  made  of  malleable  castings,  with 
points  for  attachments  cast  on  the  metal ; 
or,  better  still,  the  points  might  reach  aromid 
the  wood  of  the  frame  so  that  curling  them 
over  would  stick  them  so  they  never  move. 
A  light  liammer  would  do  the  business  very 
tiuickly— or  for  frames  already  tilled  with 
combs,  perhaps  a  pair  of  light  pliers  would 
be  handier.  I  would  advise  all  to  go  slow 
on  this,  however,  and  I  am  afraid  few  will 
like  the  arrangement.  Two  points  mention- 
ed—getting  our  tine  honey  all  into  the  sec- 
tions, and  getting  solid  and  entire  combs, 
are  certainlv  valuable  considerations. 


BENTON  S    WONDERFUL    SUCCESS    IN 

MAILING    QUEENS   ALL  OVER 

THE  WORLD. 

THE"Gt)()D"     CANDY     STILL     GOOD     AND     ALWAYS 
"GOOD." 

EDITOR  GLEANINGS:— In  your  last  issue,  page 
660,  in  your  comment  on  Frank  Benton's  ar. 
tide  concerning  mailing  queens  across  the 
ocean,  and  the  kind  of  candy  used,  you  say 
to  friend  B.,  "  It  is  quite  a  curiosity  to  know 
just  how  you  make  the  candy  that  works  such  won- 
ders, if  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  If  j'ou 
prefer  to  sell  the  recipe  instead  of  making  the 
candy,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  this  is  the  best  way, 
tell  us  what  it  is  worth  and  we  will  pay  you  well 
for  it." 

Friend  R.,  I  can  assure  you  that  Mr.  Benton's 
candy  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  To  prove  it, 
let  me  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, dated  Aug.  3,  1884;  in  filling  an  order  for  me  he 
says : 

"There  would  be  $2.00  to  your  credit,  which  I 
might  return,  but  I  thought  j'ou  would  not  object 
to  my  putting  in  an  imported  Palestine  cjueen,  and 
calling  the  account  square.  The  balance  on  this 
queen,  $6.03,  may  serve  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  the 
benefit  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of  the  Good 
candy  in  mailing  queens  this  year.  I  have  not, 
however,  made  the  candy  just  as  you  made  it  first, 
but  have  employed  pounded  sugar  in  mixing  it. 
I  have  even  taken  sugar  as  fine  as  wheat  flour; 
but  for  all  that,  you  need  not  count  me  among  the 
number  who  propose  to  call  this  shipping  food  the 
Scholtz  candy,  or  the  sugar-and-honey  candy.  At 
our  house  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Good  candy. 
The  Benton  candy,  on  which  I  did  succeed  in  get- 
ting many  queens  across  the  ocean  alive  last  year, 
has  now  gone  where  the  woodbine  twineth,  or,  as 
the  Germans  say,  has  wandered  off  into  the  lumber- 
loom  or  garret. 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
success  I  have  met  with  in  mailing  queens  this  sea- 
son. I  have  mailed  fiom  Munich  to  various  Euro- 
pean countries,  even  as  far  from  here  as  Sweden, 
Scotland,  and  Ii-eland,  queens  of  all  races"  supplied 
by  me,  and  without  the  loss  o/a  stji^^le  one.  More- 
over, all  have  arrived  in  first-class  order.  My  suc- 
cess in  sending  queens  by  mail  is  due  to  three 
things— the  food  employed,  the  style  of  cage  used, 
and  the  workers  selected  for  the  journey.  If  time 
will  permit,  I  mean  to  send  an  account  to  Gleanings 
of  the  way  it  was  done.  It  is  not  often  I  find  time 
to  write  as  long  a  letter  as  this"  [the  letter  con- 
tains 22  closely  written  pages] ;  "  but  as  quite  an 
itero  in  my  attaining  wbat  may  be  termed  complete 


success  in  mailing  queens  across  the  ocean  has 
been  the  use  of  your  candy,  I  thought  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  you  to  know  about  it." 

In  closing  his  letter  he  says,  "  Let  me  Itnow  the 
e.vact  date  of  arrival,  and  the  amount  of  food  lelt 
over,  if  any,  as  well  as  any  other  items  which  you 
may  think  might  be  useful  to  me  in  making  such 
shipments.  I  shall  send  out,  if  I  go  to  the  Orient 
this  winter,  a  few  very  choice  queens  packed  in 
this  way  (only  with  more  food)  very  earlj',  to  go  via 
Trieste  and  Bremen  to  America,  without  their  be- 
ing opened  on  the  way.  The  boxes  will  be  sealed  in 
Cyprus  and  Syria,  and  not  touched  until  the  pur- 
chaser opens  them.  The  journey  to  New  Yoi-k  will 
take  a  full  month,  and  may  take  3.5  to  37  days. 
Sometimes  letters  reached  us  from  America  to  Cy- 
prus in  18  days.  Would  you  like  an  Eastern  queen 
by  mail,  registered  in  a  Benton  cage  on  Good  candy, 
direct  from  Syria?  I  believe  I  can  do  it,  and  then 
let  us  toss  up  our  old  hats— eh?" 

By  the  above  you  will  see  that  his  candy  that  he 
has  had  such  complete  success  with  is,  after  all, 
nothing  but  the  Good  candy  that  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun. 

Yes,  friend  Root,  you  may  call  the  candy  the 
Scholtz  or  the  sugar-and-honey  candy;  that  will  not 
change  the  fact  of  1.  R.  Good  being  the  first  dis- 
coverer and  introducer  of  the  candy's  good  qualities 
in  shipping  bees  and  queens.  I.  R.  Good. 

Nappanee,  Ind.,  Oct.  13,  1R84. 

Steady  there,  old  friend.  I  did  not  mean 
to  rob  yon  of  your  discovery  at  all,  in  what 
I  have  "said  ;  'I  only  meant  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  oftentimes  our  most  valuable 
discoveries  come  so  near  something  we  have 
had  already,  and  right  before  our  eyes,  that 
it  is  a  little  astonishing  that  nobody  ever 
thought  of  it.  Wliile  it  is  true,  that  honey 
and  sugar  were  described  in  Langstroth's 
book  all  these  years,  nobody  ever  thought 
of  using  it  to  fill  (lueen-cages  until  you  struck 
upon  it,  and  I  have  always  supposed  that 
you  were  entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  described  in  Langstroth's  book,  as  I 
am  sure  we  all  were.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  candy  as  you  gave  it  to  us  was 
hardly  what  we  require,  for  friend  Doolittle 
and  some  otl)ers  declare  the  sugar  had  no 
other  value  than  to  hold  the  honey,  and  that 
so  much  sand  would  do  just  as  well,  etc.; 
and  we  were  so  much  annoyed  by  the  grains 
of  sugar  rattling  out  of  the  cages  in  our 
mailing  business  that  I  began  using  the 
finest  pulverized  confectioner's  sugar,  as  you 
may  remember.  Well,  when  I  said  what  I 
did" about  friend  Benton's  candy,  I  had  just 
noticed  that  it  was  different  in  looks  and 
taste  from  ours,  for  it  was  soft  and  creamy, 
or  like  butter,  perhaps,  so  that  nothing  like 
sugar  was  visible  in  it.  Your  kind  letter  as 
above  has  given  us  the  key,  for  friend  Ben- 
ton says  lie  pounded  the  sugar  up.  Now, 
then,  what  we  need  is  a  mill  similar  to  a 
paint-mill,  to  grind  the  sugar  and  honey 
after  being  mixed,  until  it  is  a  simple  paste, 
like  white  paint,  only  thicker,  of  course. 
This  paint  can  not  daub  bees,  and  yet  they 
can  eat  every  particle  of  it.  I  would  suggest, 
that  the  honey  should  be  nice,  thick,  well' 
ripened  honey  of  the  finest  quality.  Several 
have  been  using  candied  honey  alone ;  but 
honey  will  not  sustain  life  like  chemically 
pure '  sugar ;   neithw  will  it  avoid  daubing, 
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for  it  is  liable  to  melt  in  time  when  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  warm  temperature.  Sugar  and 
honey  ground  up  together  will  be  little  af- 
fected by  changes  of  temperature.  At  the 
present  low  prices  of  sugar,  this  mixture 
could  be  furnished  very  cheaply  with  the 
proper  kind  of  a  mill ;  and  wlio  knows  but 
that  it  may  tind  a  market  as  a  substitute  for 
butter;  i.e.,  to  spread  on  your  bread?  Of 
course,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  would 
need  to  be  on  every  can. 


MOVING    BEES    TEMPORARILY    TO    A 
BETTER  LOCALITY. 

FUIEND    ANDREWS'    EXPERIENCE    IN    THE    MATTER. 

fKIEND  ROOT:— As  we  do  not  have  white  clo- 
ver cnoug-h  tog-ive  any  siu-plushonej',  I  took  a 
carload  of  bees,  131  colonies,  44  miles  north 
into  a  clover  locality.  The  yield  of  honey 
was  small,  only  about  one  pound  per  day  to 
the  hive  dui-ing  the  clover-bloom  of  about  one 
month.  The  hives  moved  were  my  strongest,  selected 
from  235  colonies.  1  ran  them  to  extracted  honey 
exclusively.  While  returning  them,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  two  of  the  colonies  smotliei-ed,  part  of 
the  combs  melting  down  in  those  hives,  notwith- 
standing they  occupied  two  sets  of  comb,  had  wire 
cloth  over  the  whole  top  of  hive,  and  about  half  of 
the  bottom,  an'\  were  carried  in  an  open  stock  cai-. 
They  were  in  the  car  onlj'  about  13  hours.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  strong  colonies  of  bees,  during 
transportation,  develop  a  great  amount  of  heat,  and 
require  a  large  amount  of  air. 

I  give  it  as  mj'  opinion,  that  the  transportation  of 
bees  by  rail  to  better  pastures  in  hot  weather  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  popular  branch  of  our  business. 
Farina,  111.  T.  P.  Andrew. 

Many  thanks,  friend  A.,  for  your  repox't ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  one  pound  per  colo- 
ny is  a  pretty  small  result.  However,  124 
strong  colonies  in  one  locality  is  a  pretty 
good  number;  and  if  they  averaged  one  pound 
each  for  '60  days  it  was  not  so  very  bad,  al- 
though during  a  good  yield  in  the  lieight  of 
clover-bloom,  5  lbs.  per  colony  would  not 
have  been  extraordinary.  I  think,  laid  you 
had  wire  cloth  over  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
hive,  as  well  as  the  top,  you  would  liave  had 
no  trouble  with  the  combs  melting  down.— 
I  know  by  experience  that  it  is  a  big  bother 
to  move  colonies,  and  I  should  want  pretty 
good  pay  for  it  if  I  went  to  the  trouble.  Aft- 
er having  moved  bees  a  few  miles  and  back 
again,  1  have  sometimes  declared  that  I 
wanted  every  colony  to  have  a  permanent 
abiding-place;  and  unless  some  very  great 
inducement  should  be  offered,  they  should 
alvvavs  stay  there. 

"    iB|^«^& 

WINTERING  BEES  WITHOUT  PROTEC- 
TION. 

UY    ONE   WHO    HAS    SUCCEEDED    TOLEUAIJI.V    WELL. 

"Up  S  winter  is  rapidly  appi'oaching,  many  of  your 
qJ^     readers  no    doubt   are    asking   themselves, 

jPP  "  How  shall  I  prepare  my  bees  for  winter?" 
•^^  especially  those  living  along  the  noi-thcrn 
lakes,  or  wherever  exposed  to  the  blasts  of  a 
rigorous  winter.  This  question  has  been  discussed 
pro  an^  con,  jind  still  there  seems  quite  a  diversity 
pf  opinion  as  to  the  best  an^l  cheapest  plan.    Tt. 


would  relieve  many  a  bee-keeper's  mind  if  he  only 
knew  he  could  winter  his  bees  with  very  little  ex- 
pense. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  the  nature,  habits,  and 
wants  of  the  bee,  by  experience  in  handling  them 
for  over  4.5  years,  and  very  successful  in  wintering 
them,  and  getting  much  honey.  And  right  here  I 
frankly  acknowledge  I  am  now  getting  much  valu- 
able information  from  ABC  and  Gleanings  in  re- 
gard to  modern  or  scientific  bee-keeping.  I  really 
hope  the  pages  of  Gleanings  will  continue  to  be 
honoi-ed  with  many  articles  like  those  from  the  pen 
of  A.  J.  Cook,  Frank  Benton,  G.  M.  Doolittle,  Mrs. 
L.  Harrison,  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Root,  White,  and 
many  others.  But,  see  here.  I  think  this  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  wintering  bees.  Well,  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  how  1  do  it  every  winter,  and  we  have  very 
cold  weather  here. 

To  find  where  1  am  located,  put  your  finger  on  the 
map,  about  8:.°  west  longitude,  and  41°  north  latitude. 
Now  look  at  the  northern  lakes— Ontario,  Erie,  Hu- 
ron, Michigan,  and  Lake  Superior;  then  imagine  the 
cold  winds  of  these  ice-bound  lakes  in  mid-winter 
sweeping  down  on  you.  This  is  where  1  have  been 
wintering  bees  many  years,  where  the  mercury  fre- 
quently fell  1.5  to  20  degrees  below  zero. 

This  is  the  way  I  did  it.  I  make  no  cellars,  dig  no 
pits,  build  no  houses,  nor  bury  the  bees  in  hay, 
straw,  and  leaves,  to  call  rats  and  mice,  neither  do  I 
build  board  fences  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

I  always  winter  on  summer  stands,  and  would.ask 
no  better  way  for  myself.  I  find  it  not  necessary  to 
put  any  thing  between  them  and  the  congealing  in- 
fluence of  Jack  Frost,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
except  a  good  hive  made  of  inch  lumber,  well  paint- 
ed, and  good  cvishions  on  top  of  the  frames.  Give 
them  plenty  of  combs  and  honey;  keep  them  dry, 
and  they  will  make  their  own  fires.  I  ventilate  my 
hives  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  off  the  vapor  gene- 
rated by  animal  heat  before  it  has  time  to  condense. 
If  the  vapor  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  hive  till 
condensation  takes  place,  then  the  bees  are  emi- 
nently in  danger. 

Last  winter  I  carried  a  small  colony  (as  an  experi- 
ment) through  winter,  safe,  on  not  to  exceed  15  lbs. 
of  honey,  in  a  hive  only  ?»  of  an  inch  thick;  this 
hive  stood  in  the  bleak  wind  all  winter.  I  presume 
more  bees  die  from  dampness  in  cold  weather  than 
from  all  other  causes  put  together.  Last  winter, 
when  the  snow  was  8  or  10  inches  deep,  and  mer- 
cury 30°  below  zero,  I  visited  all  my  bees,  and  they 
instantly  responded  to  my  call,  assuring  me  all 
was  well. 

Last  spring  they  all  came  out  clean  and  dry.  I 
put  1000  boxes  (got  of  you)  on  15  of  my  colonies,  ex- 
pressly for  white-elover  and  locust  honey;  in  a  few 
weeks  nearly  all  were  filled  with  as  beautiful  honey 
as  I  ever  saw.  This  honey  is  all  sold  at  32  cents  per 
pound.    Forty  colonies  made  over  3300  lbs. 

The  basswood  did  nothing  this  season;  the  drought 
was  unfavorable  to  honey-gathering. 

Now,  my  friends,  1  do  not  wish  to  mislead  any 
one  in  this  matter,  but  simply  give  you  my  experi- 
ence; then  if  you  wish  to  try  it,  take  only  a  few  col- 
onies till  you  arc  satisfied,  lest,  through  some  cause, 
you  should  fail,  and  roHect  on  me. 

John  W.  Niman. 
Spring  lAIiU,  Richland  Co.,  O.,  Ocf.  23, 1884. 

Friend  N.,  I  think  the  secret  of  your  suc- 
cess is  that  your  bees  have  always  had  a 
good  article  of  mce.  we)l-ripened  honey  to 
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eat.  When  such  is  the  case  it  does  not  seem 
to  matter  so  very  much  liow  they  are  iXin- 
tered.  In  reg'ard  to  cellars  and  pits  to  win- 
ter in,  I  at  least  pretty  nearly  agree  with 
you;  but  if  you  will  read  the  tacts  given 
through  (iLEANrNos  in  years  past,  I  think 
you  can  nt)t  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  bees  often  winter,  protected  liy  double 
walls  packed  with  chaff,  or  some  eiiuivalent, 
where  they  would  not  in  hives  built  of  inch 
Ijoards  only  ;  tliat  is,  chaff  hives  winter  safe- 
ly- V  here  the  rest  of  the  apiary  in  hives  of 
other  kinds  are  lost.  In  regard  to  advising 
to  omit  lioard  fences  or  other  wind-breaks, 
you  are  certainly  hasty.  Wind-breaks  have 
been  proven  over  and  over  again  to  be  of 
very  great  advantage  in  not  only  saving  the 
lives  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  but  saving  the 
amount  of  food  consumed.  I  would  have  a 
wind-break  built  about  my  apiary,  simply 
to  save  the  bees  from  being  annoyed  by  higji 
winds,  as  they  frefpiently  are  even  diu-ing 
tmrtn  weather;  and  during  the  cool  weather 
in  spring  and  fall,  who  can  look  on  and  see 
their  frantic  attempts  to  reach  their  hives, 
and  not  be  stirred  by  an  impulse  to  give  them 
relief  V 


PBOCEEDINGS     OF     WESTERN      BEE- 
KEEPEKS'   ASSOCIATION. 

Held  at  Independence,  Mo.,  Sept.  17,  18,  and 
19,  1884. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  KEPORT  OF  ABOVK. 

/  /  T^  **  profitable  to  extract  honej^  for  the  pur- 
k  i  (di-  pose  of  finishing- up  partly  filled  sections"!"' 
was  taken  up  for  discussion.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Baldwin  regarded  the  plan  as  profitable 
from  his  own  experience,  and  had  fed  ex- 
tracted honey  with  favorable  results.  Mr. 
Consor  reported  his  experience  as  having  met  with 
contrary  i-esults,  and  would  not  advise  the  feeding 
of  extracted  honey.  Mr.  W.  B.  Thorne  gave  his 
experience  as  being-  that  his  bees  had  a  tendency  to 
swarm  as  soon  as  he  began  to  feed  them. 

The  next  question  discussed  was:  "  Is  it  profitable 
to  raise  queens  after  the  honey  season  fails?"  Mr. 
E.  M.  Hayhurst  regarded  it  profitable,  as  did  also 
Mr.  Jas.  A.  Nelson.  Mr.  A.  A.  Baldwin  expressed 
the  opinion  that  queens  raised  at  such  a  time  were 
not  as  good  as  otherwise  they  would  be. 

Upon  the  proposition,  "Ts  it  advisable  to  manage 
an  apiary  so  as  to  get  a  large  part  of  the  honey 
gathered  as  surplus,  and  feed  sugar  syrup  in  win- 
ter'f"  Mr.  Armstrong  expressed  himself  as  favor- 
ing the  plan.  He  had  done  so,  using  "A"  sugar 
with  good  results.  Mr.  P.  B.  Thaxton  stated,  that, 
from  his  limited  experience,  he  had  formed  the 
opinion  that  bees  always  winter  best  on  honej'. 
Mr.  Jas.  A.  Jones  was  of  the  opinion  that  either 
honey  or  sugar  could  be  used  for  wintering,  and  he 
would  take  all  the  honey  possible,  as  it  could  be  sold 
at  a  price  exeeding  the  cost  of  sugar.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Thorne  stated,  rather  to  the  amusement  of  the  as- 
sociation, that  he  would  feed  on  sweet  cider  this 
fall,  and  report  the  result  at  next  meeting.  Mr.  A. 
A.  Baldwin  stated  that  his  plan  was  to  manage  so 
that  his  bees  would  store  all  their  honey  in  sections, 
and  then  feed  white  sugar  tor  wintering;  that  at 
the  present  price  of  extracted  honey  the  feeding  of 
sugar  was  advisable. 

"  What  is  the  best  time  to  Italianize  an  apiary?" 
was  taken  up  in  the  regular  order,  and,  as  hart  the 
other  (juestions,  it  met  with  jiciicral  dist'iissioii. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Hayhurst  expressed  the  oiMuion,  that,  it 
an  ainarist  buys  his  queens,  the  fall  is  the  best 
time;  but  in  case  an  apiai'ist  rears  his  own  queens, 
the  best  time  is  when  the  honey-flow  ceases.  Mr.  F. 
<i.  Hopkins  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  best 
time  was  when  it  best  suited  the  apiarist.  Mr. 
Phidel  Baldwin  rofiardcrt  the  best  time  to  be  during 
the  How  ol  honey,  at  whiel'.  time  the  bees  were  less 
inclined  to  loh.  Mr.  E.  Armstrong  regarded  the 
best  time  for  the  apiarist,  as  well  as  the  bees,  us  be- 


!  ing  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.    Mr.  L.  W. 

I  Baldwin  considered  the  best  time  during-  the  flow  of 

1  honey,  and  regards  queens  raised  at  other  times  as 

inferior  to  those  reared  during  a  flow  of  honey. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Meador  regards  the  time  as  the  best  during 

the  swarming  season. 

"  Is  the  extra  prolificness  of  the  queen  a  disadvan- 

j  tage  to  herself  and  colony?" 

Mr.  A.  A.  Baldwin  Said:  "I  had  rather  have  a 

queen  that  would  just  keep  up  the  colony," 

t      Mr,  E.  Armstrong,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  sub- 

[  ject,  said  that  the  present  year  Jiad  been  an  excep- 

\  tional  season  tor  bees  to  breed,  and  asked  for  infoi-- 

mation  as  to  how  such  could  be  prevented. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Meador,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  said  he 
thought  it  was  due  to  the  extra  amount  of  pollen. 
The  most  of  the  ussoeiutioii  eoneiirrert  in  the  opin- 
ion that  it  had  been  an  unusual  season  tor  breeding, 
and  further  that  bees  had  bred  latei-  than  usual.  A 
I  vote  being  taken  to  decide  whether  in  the  opinion 
of  the  association  it  was  the  queen  or  bees  that 
caused  an  excessive  production  of  brood,  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  was  due  to  the  bees. 

Mr,  L,  W.  Baldwin  introduced  a  fact  in  his  own 
experience  which  the  association  failed  to  under- 
I  stand.  It  was,  that  while  his  bees  were  at  work  on 
I  the  Spanish  needle  they  would  return  to  the  apiary 
and  tly  around  as  if  lost,  and  alight  on  the  brush 
ancl  (iie.  His  colonies  were  very  much  weakened 
by  death  in  this  way. 

The  next  question  diseussed  was:  "  What  is  the 
best  practical  method  of  controlling  swarming?" 

Mr,  P.  Baldwin  sai<l  ujion  the  subject,  that  he  had 

been  trying  to  control   swarming  for  many  years, 

;  and  in  his  experience  what  would  work  successfully 

j  one  year  would  fail  the  next.    He  had  tried  caging- 

the  queens,  and  they  would  swarm  next  day  not- 

'  withstandingthe  caged  queen,  and  so  on  for  several 

days. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Baldwin  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  best  not  to  attempt  to  control  swarming,  but  to 
know  what  to  do  with  swarms.  His  method  during 
the  past  season  was,  as  soon  as  a  swarm  issued,  to 
take  the  old  queen,  and  in  three  days  destroy  all  the 
cells  butone,  and  give  aripe  queen-cell.  The  method 
had  worked  to  his  satisfaction,  Mr,  C,  M.  Crandall 
had  successfully  operated  the  same  plan, 
1  "  Are  vicious  bees  better  honey-gatherers  than 
i  gentle  bees?"  The  discussion  became  general,  and 
the  general  opinion  expressed  was  that  they  were 
not. 

We  give  the  following  table  to  show  what 
bee-keepers  do  on  an  average.  May  be  the 
result  will  be  a  little  one-sided,  however,  for 
unsuccessful  bee-keepers  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
attend  conventions.  May  be  the  reason 
why  they  do  not  succeed  better  is  because 
thej^  do  not  attend.  Do  you  see  the  point  ? 
j  I  think  the  table  makes  a  pretty  fair  show- 
'  ing  for  a  season  so  universally  decided  to  be 
a  poor  one. 

AVERAGE    RESULTS    OBTAINED   BY  35   BEE-KEEPERS. 
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P.  Baldwin,  Indt-pfndenLf.Mo. .. 

lis 

160 

1.-«10 

900. 40 

10x13 

J.  H.Jones,  Buckner,  Mo 

102 

160 

6000 

500  100 

10.X13 

J,  W,  Wiley,  Lawrence,  Kas 

32 

52 

300 

10 

uxia 

C,  M.  Ci-andall,  Independence.Mo 

73 

109 

2730 

101 

10x13 

C.  Ormsbv,  Independence,  Mo... 
M.  Howe.  Grain  yallev.  Mo 

1.5 

26 

590 

20 

10x13 

36 

80 

2610  100 

lOxU 

H.  ]).  Sibley,  Independence,  Mo.. 

6 

12 

9Mxl75(J 

E.  Ellis,  Independence,  Mo 

12 

20 

.<!.50 

10x13 

J.  H.  Fink.  Independence,  Mo. . . . 

22 

36 

650 

13x13 

*E.  M.  Hayhurst,  queen-breeder,  has  sold  this  sea 

sou  1500 

queens,  203  lib.  packages  of  bee 

3,  an 

ctso 

lull 

rolo 

lies 
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EXHIBITING    GOODS    AT    PAIRS,   ETC. 

APIARIAN      INTERESTS,    AND     THE    WAY    IN    WHK  H 

THEV  ARE   ENCOURAOEI)   AND  REI'RESENTEK 

AT    COUNTY    AND     STATE      FAIRS. 

0F  all  the  g-oods  roceived  from  you,  I  sold  at  tlir- 
tail-  hilt  6  of  those  little  cans;  the  other  lew 
items  enumei-at<'d  as  not  returned  I  kept  for 
my  own  use.  No  A  B  ('  sold,  no  subscriptions 
for  Gi.EANiNCS  received;  of  honey  I  sold  1'.. 
1I)S.  If  you  ask  how  such  results  came  about,  I 
must  tell  you  the  whole  story.  Four  weeks  before 
the  fair,  I  applied  for  space  indoors,  statinji'  my  ob- 
ject. The  ofticers  promised  me  all  the  si»ace  t 
wanted  in  "  Ao-rieultiiral  Hall."  I  should  cull  some 
day  in  the  week  befor*-  the  fair;  they  would  assign 
me  my  space.  When  T  did  so  I  was  put  off  from 
one  day  to  another  until  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
they  told  me  they  ha<l  no  i)lace  to  s|)are  indoois, 
but  I  would  have  to  i»ut  up  a  stand  of  m.\  own,  if  I 
wanted  to  exhibit.  Since  I  had  received  jfoods  for 
that  purpose  from  you  as  well  as  >Ir.  Newman,  T 
concluded  to  jro  to  the  expense  of  puttinjr  up  a 
stand.  The  place  for  it  was  assiM'ned  me  at  the 
side  of  "  Veg'etable  Hall."  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  good  place,  but  I  could  g-et  none  bettei-,  as  the 
best  places  were  occupied  by  beer-stands,  citfar- 
stands,  g'ames  of  chance,  and  other  side  shows. 
When  the  fair  began  T  found  that  niy  stand  was 
surrounded  by  horses  and  wagons,  so  it  was  ver.\' 
inconvenient  for  persons,  if  not  impossible,  to  get 
ihrough  to  where  I  was.  Hiring  team  to  get  the 
lumber,  and  to  buy  the  latter,  together  with  carpen- 
ter's pay,  has  taken  what  ready  cash  I  had  with 
which  I  meant  to  pay  for  the  honey  you  sent.  I 
succeeded  in  distributing  specimen  copies. 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Oct.  4,  lS8f.     A.  H.  Koiinke. 

Friend  K..  your  experience  is  a  little  dis- 
heartening, it  is  true  ;  but  now  do  not,  I 
pray  yon,  be  too  severe  in  your  censui<', 
even  though  it  does  seem  as  tlionsli  you  had 
been  used  very  badly  indeed.  The  officers 
of  the  fair  were  probably  very  busy  and  htir- 
ried,  and  may  be  did  not  want  the  office  any 
way,  but  somebody  had  to  take  it.  What 
you  want  to  do  is  to  be  on  hand  at  the  i>re- 
liminary  meeting  for  the  fair  next  year. 
These  "meetings  are  generally  held  some 
time  in  the  fall  or  winter.  Make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  machinery  of  fairs,  and 
take  with  you  such  a  hearty  good  will  that 
they  will  he  glad  of  your  assistance.  Do 
not  be  discouraged  if  they  don't  take  to  you 
kindly  right  away.  Keep  right  on  year 
after  year.  He  on  hand  every  lime,  and 
pretty  soon  they  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
take  office,  and  see  that  the  bee-keepers  of 
your  county  have  fair  play.  There  is  a 
great  tendeiicy  for  games  of  chance  and  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  gambling  to  get  into  our 
fairs;  and  the  way  to  keep  them  out  is  for 
good  men  who  detest  sucli  things  to  lake 
hold  and  stop  it  just  the  way  I  have  diiecled 
above.  Lager  beer  is  still  sold  on  a  gooil 
many  of  the  grounds  of  our  county  and 
State  fairs;  l)ut  very  likely  one  good  tem- 
perance man  at  the  right  place,  at  the  right 
time,  might  banish  it  for  ever.  Temperance- 
loving  and  law-abiding  citizens  have  no 
business  to  stay  away  and  let  careless,  \m- 
scrupidous,  or  lazy  people  have  these  mat- 
ters in  hand.  Yoti  might  urge,  that  to  do 
all  r  indicate  would  take  valuable  time,  and 


you  can  not  afl'ord  it.  Then,  my  friend,  you 
"liave  no  reason  to  tind  fault,  or  complain. 
AVhich  is  of  tlie  most  importance,  your  busi- 
ness and  your  work,  or  the  welfare  ^if  the 
rising  generation?  .Vnd.  furtiiermoie^'one 
gets  along  willi  his  work  faster  where  he 
lends  a  hand  in  public  matters,  sucli  as  filirs. 
and  other  things  of  a  like  nature.  Om-  fairs 
siiould  be  attracti\e  and  interesting  :  bur 
boys  can  be  taught  to  love  the  peaceful  linr- 
suits  of  agricultuie  more  than  gambling, 
cigars,  and  lager  lieer,  if  we  go  about  it  in 
the  right  way.  We  ought  to  be  ashapied  of 
the  existing  state  of  things  at  our  faiirs. 
many  of  them  ;  and  we  ought,  every  one  of 
us.  to  be  on  our  guard.  1  need  this  little  ser- 
mon myself:  and  if  1  am  not  iiresenl  at  our 
coming'preliminary  meeting. yiMi  can  tel^ine 
that  I  do  not  practice  wiiat  I  preacli. 


HONEY    REPORT     EROM    THE    WEST- 
FIELD  APIARY. 

side     S'KIKINC     ami    top    STORlMi    IIOIH.  AM>    TOP 
STORINO    ONLY. 

iUKfiAX  flic  season  with  it  <'<)l<)iiies:  iuei-eased 
to  ;,'(!  by  natural  swarming,  and  got  14(10  lbs. 
comb  honey  in  J-lb.  sections;  110(1  lbs.  white- 
clover  honej',  and  ;$00  lbs.  liuckwlicat  lione.\-.  I 
have  sold  part  of  it  for  12'.,  ets.  |>er  lb. 

T  have  11  of  Mrs.  Li/.zie  E.  f'ottons  Controllable 
hives;  the  rest  are  the  10-frame  L.  Simplicities,  with 
eases  foi"  tiering  u]>.  The  Controllable  hives  are  of 
my  own  manufacture,  nuiile  from  directions  8-i\en 
in  her  book,  which  cost  me  $1.(H».  She  advises  using 
boxes  t<i  hol<l  about  4  lbs.  of  honey,  but  1  didn't  use 
them.  I  used  l-lb.  sections  held  in  ci-ates  on  the 
sides  and  top.  The  lii\ f  Is  a  good  one  for  testing 
side  and  top  storing.  I  think  that  a  littli?  more  hon- 
ey can  be  obtained  b>- the  side  storing  method,  but 
I  object  to  it.  One  objection  is.  the  bees  do-  not 
fasten  the  comb  .to  the  sections  so  well  in  the  side 
boxes  as  they  do  in  the  top  ones,  thus  leaving  them 
liable  to  damage  in  shipment;  another  one  is,  you 
are  moi-e  liable  to  have  brood  in  the  sections.  1 
used  drone-starters,  and  in  some,  sections.  Well,  I 
think  I  ha<l  about  a  dozen  that  were  tilled  fiill  of 
drones.  Those  sections  were  on  hives  where  the 
broodcoinlis  were  built  from  foundation,  and  no 
drone-comb  in  the  hi\ c. 

Now,  if  it  is  not  out  of  |)lace  I  should  like  to  ask 
some  ((uestions.  1.  Which  are  the  most  called  tor 
in  the  nuirket— the  1:.',  24,  or  4S  II).  shipping  cratesV 

3.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have  those  to 
whom  honey  is  sold,  return  shipping-cases  when 
empty  V 

;!.  Do  you  makc^the  Hflf  device  to  cover  8  or  10 
frames  for  winter?|^V  Kkank  Carson. 

Loganvillc,  Wis.,  Oct.fV,  1HS4. 

I  have  just  asked  one  of  the  clerks,  friend 

('..  and  site  says  we  sell   more  of  tlie  4S-lb. 

cases.     Tliere  is  usually  more  or  less  trouble 

in  getting  cases  back.    "On  litis  account  tliere 

has  been  a  good  deal  of  a  call  for  something 

that  need  not  be  returned.    ^Vecan.it  is  true. 

make  such  c;ises,  but  few  liee-keepers  want 

to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  them  painted 

and   glassed,  especiallv  where  honey  is  sold 

at  the  recent  low  rates.— The  Hill  device  will 

:  wtnk  e([ually  well,  on  s  or  Id  frames:  and 

I  even  on  H  frames  we  have   no  trouble,  be- 

!  cause  if  the  middle  ribs  reach  over  the  di- 

vision-l)Oanls  slightly  it  will  do  no  haiin. 
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MBS.  JENNIE   GULP'S  APIARY, 


AS  REPORTED  TO  THE  BEE-KEEPERS  CONVENTION 
LAST  WINTER. 


COMMENCED  the  season's  operations  with  a 
stock  of  28  colonies;  and  as  ray  chief  object 
was  honey  rather  than  increase,  I  prevented 
early  swarming  by  pinching:  out  queen-cells; 
wanted  but  little  increase,  as  I  felt  that,  for  an 
ABC  scholar,  I  had  already  an  "  elephant"  on  my 
hands. 

I  commenced  examining'  them  the  6th  of  Feb., 
and  increased  their  stores  of  honey  as  I  thought 
they  needed  it,  by  inserting  frames  of  honey;  and 
as  I  had  an  abundance,  1  continued  to  supply  them 
until  the  flow  of  white  clover  set  in.  I  used  noth- 
ing for  stimulating  to  keep  up  brood-rearing  but 
natural  stores,  and  that  in  the  frames  iis  put  up  hy 
the  bees.  To  those  who  have  not  natural  stores  for 
feeding,  I  will  say  I  carried  my  bees  through  the 
spring  of  1882  very  successfully  on  maple  sugar  in 
the  cake.  Meanwhile  I  built  up  weak  colonies  by 
giving  them  frames  of  brood  from  strong  colonies, 
thus  equalizing  and  keeping  in  vigorous  action  the 
whole  apiary.  As  a  result  of  such  treatment  I  had 
every  hive  booming  with  bees  when  the  flow  <if  hon- 
ey set  in  from  white  clover. 

My  first  swarm  issued  June  15,  the  last  one  July 
2;$,  having  an  increase  of  20  colonics,  which  was 
more  than  I  desired;  but  multifarious  duties,  and 
light  supply  of  help,  led  to  my  neglect  of  them,  for 
I  find  the  successful  management  of  bees  is  what 
Patrick  Henry  termed  the  price  of  Uhnty. 

June  18th  and  19th  I  e.\tracted  120(t  lbs.  of  honey 
from  the  upper  story  of  hives.  I  did  not  take  any 
from  the  brood-chamber  during  the  season.  The  28 
colonies  not  only  furnished  .5000  lbs.  e.vtracted  hon- 
ey, but  furnished  the  increased  colonies  with  from 
two  to  four  framts  of  brood  and  honey  to  com- 
mence housekeeping  with.  The  new  colonies  being 
immediately  furnished  with  honey-bo.xes  in  order  to 
give  them  working  room,  they  not  only  filled  their 
brood-chamber,  but  made  300  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in 
sections. 

I  attribute  my  success  to  having  every  thing  in 
readiness,  and  bees  in  liealthy  vigorous  condition 
on  the  opening  of  the  honey  season,  and  having  sur- 
plus frames  filled  with  comb  so  as  to  furnish  each 
colony  with  a  full  supply,  so  that  there  was  no  time 
lost  by  workers  in  building  comb,  nor  consequent 
waste  of  honey,  as  it  is  estimated  that  it  requires  20 
lbs.  of  honey  for  the  production  of  1  lb.  of  comb. 

The  time  arrived  when  I  had  to  say,  "  Enough 
honey;  go  to  work  and  build  me  some  comb."  I  re- 
moved 75  frames  of  honey  from  the  upper  stories, 
giving  them  empty  frames  with  only  inch  starters, 
and  the  majority  of  them  were  built  full  of  comb, 
and  filled  with  honey. 

Another  element  of  success  in  profitable  bee-keep- 
ing, I  find  to  be  keeping  your  bees  busy.  I  think  in 
their  habits  they  approximate  us  beings  of  a  higher 
order  of  intelligence,  in  that,  when  every  wish  is 
gratified,  we  are  disposed  to  say,  "  Sovil,  take  thine 
ease;  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years,"  or,  in  other  words,  when  they  have  about 
filled  their  home  they  appear  to  settle  down  to  a 
listless,  lazy  condition. 

I  often,  when  my  bees  become  indolent,  go  to 
their  hive,  take  away  a  part  of  their  stores,  or  good 
comb,  and,  if  possible,  give  them  old  broken  or  dirty 
comb  (tor  you  know  they  will  not  tolerate  dirt), 


smoke  them  in  if  they  are  hanging  out,  and  then 
witness  with  what  renewed  energy  and  diligence 
they  assume  the  task  of  putting  things  to  rights; 
and  it  will  be  a  lesson,  if  properly  appreciated,  that 
will  do  the  soul  good  (what  a  lesson  to  some  of  us 
housewives)!  Give  the  stores,  thus  taken,  to  dis- 
couraged colonies,  and  thus  stimulate'  them  to  ac- 
tion. It  is  asked  by  some,  "  How  can  you  tell  when 
they  are  discouraged"/ "  Brother  A.  1.  Root  says 
he  can  tell  a  robber  by  his  looks—"  A  robber  has  a 
sly,  guilty  look."  I  am  not  that  far  advanced;  I 
have  to  judge  by  action,  and  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  a  diflerence  between  the  actions  of  a  content- 
ed, lazy  bee,  and  one  that  is  discouraged.  You  will 
soon  learn  by  observation,  and  so  modify  your  treat- 
ment. 

I  am  so  often  asked  by  my  correspondents  for  a 
description  of  the  hive  I  use,  that  a  brief  descrip- 
tion here  may  save  time  to  all  parties;  and  I  there- 
fore crave  your  indulgence.  The  hive  I  am  using  is 
a  departure  from  the  "  Langstroth,"  designed  by 
my  husband  as  an  improvement,  but  he  was  eithe- 
more  honest  or  less  sanguine  than  most  inventor  , 
for,  after  a  fair  trial,  he  acknowledged  it  was  not  an 
improvement,  the  brood -chamber  having  in  it  h 
frames  17  inches  long,  11  deep,  upper  storj'  having 
10  frames  same  length  and  depth  (frames  too  deep). 
My  hives  and  frames  are  imiform  in  size.  I  use  the 
chaff,  or  cut-straw  hive  for  winter  packing.  A  very 
good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  may  be  had 
from  accompanying  plate. 

Being  a  tyro  in  reporting  as  in  bee  -  keeping, 
please  accept  in  the  spirit  intended,  and  I  remain 
respectfully  yours,—  Mrs.  Jennie  Culp. 

Hilliards.-Ohio,  April  4,  1884. 

Our  friends  will  remember  we  spoke  of 
Mrs.  Ciilp's  wonderful  yield  of  honey  on 
page  8S,  and  we  now  take  pleasuie  in  pre- 
senting the  full  report,  together  with  a  pic- 
ture of  her  pretty  ajiiary.  Perhaps  I  should 
explain  that  the  above  should  have  appeared 
some  time  ago,  but  we  were  kept  waiting  ft  r 
the  engraving,  whieh,  we  trust,  will  lepay 
for  the  delay. 

Perhaps  1  should  add,  that  Mrs.  Culp's 
hus])and,  before  his  decease,  was  a  grower  of 
small  fruits,  and  on  this  account  he  possess- 
ed the  taste  and  skill  needed  to  give  us  a 
pretty  view.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not  like  hives 
in  long  straiglit  rows,  as  there  is  such  a  lia- 
bility of  both  bees  and  queens  getting  into 
the  wrong  hive;  but  in  the  picture  before  us 
the  shrubbery  would  likely  tnable  the  bees 
to  fix  a  locality  so  as  to  avoid  this  difficulty. 
The  shrubbery  !-hown  in  the  picture  is  much 
of  it  small  fruits,  if  I  am  correct,  interspers- 
ed with  evergreens  and  fruit-learing  trees. 
Friend  Culp,  before  his  death,  was  a  warm 
friend  of  Gi.eanincjs,  and  my  accpiaintance 
with  him,  which  extended  over  nuiny  years. 
was  very  pleasant.  It  is  a  little  sad  tothink 
that  his  apiary  never,  during  his  life,  gave 
the  results  in  honey  that  it  has  since  he  was 
taken  away.  xMrs.  C.  says  that  he  planned 
the  work  for  her,  told  her  repeatedly  what 
to  do,  had  hives  and  frames  in  readiness, 
and  busied  himself  during  his  last  working 
hours  before  his  death,  to  provide  imple- 
ments and  necessaries  that  he  knew  she 
would  need  when  she  should  be  obliged  to 
take  up  the  work  herself  without  her  life- 
long companion  to  teach  and  suggest.  Even 
during  the  pain  of  his  sickness,  his  work  and 
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his  plans  were  for  his  wife  and  children. 
He  may  have  hoped  she  Avonld  sneceed  ;  but, 
little  did  he  know  of  the  bountiful  croj)  of 
honey  that  ( Jod  was  going  to  send  her  after 
he  was  gone.  I  believe  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, that  among  his  last  words  he  advised 
her  to  write  to  me  for  advice,  and  to  do  as  I 
said,  whatever  others  might  uige.  She 
wrote  to  me  promptly-,  and  I  advised  her  to 
give  the  bees  cakes  of  maple  sugar  in  the 
spring,  when  they  needed  feeding.  I  did 
this  because  I  thought  it  would  be  safe  for  a 
beginner,  and  one  inexperienced.  She  took 
my  advice,  and  fed  them  maple  sugar  with  a 
vengeance,  and  it  was  on  account  of  this  she 
thinks  she  seciu-ed  such  a  crop  of  honey  that 
some  of  the  friends  at  the  conventions  talked 
about  disputing  her  statements.  At  the 
close  of  one  of  her  letters  to  me  a  while  ago 
she  closes  with  these  words: 

I  feel  you  will  pardon  me,  as  I  have  no  father, 
husband,  or  brother  to  talk  to,  and  at  times  I  feel 
alone,  as  far  as  human  sjmpathy  is  concerned.  But 
my  heavenly  Father  has  been  wonderfully  good  to 
me;  he  blesses  me  both  temporally  and  spiritually. 
Mrs.  Jknnie  riii.p. 
^  "^  ^ 

BEE  CULTURE  IN  NORTHERN  DAKOTA. 

A  L.\  MOURE   MAN'S   EXPERIENCE   IN    KEEPTNO    I5EES 
—PRACTICAL  RESITT.TS. 

«S  there  has  been  some  little  inquiry  in  regard 
to  bee  culture  in  Dakota,  we  copy  the  follow- 
from  the  LaMoure  Pmoreni^: 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  doubt  that  bee- 
keeping can  be  made  successful  and  profita- 
ble in  Northern  Dakota,  or  that  this  Territory  is 
lacking  in  honey-producing  plants,  1  write  this,  and 
I  think  my  experience  proves  that  bees  tan  be  kept 
with  pi'otit  in  this  land  of  perpetual  sunshine. 

In  June,  18^'3,  my  father  sent  nie  from  Illinois  a 
five-framed  nucleus  (half  a  full  colony)  which  I 
transferred  immediately  to  a  common-frame  hive. 
It  being  very  dry  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  they 
made  barely  a  living  until  the  1st  of  August,  when 
they  commenced  to  store  honey  at  a  lively  rate,  and 
by  the  Ist  of  September  had  filled  their  hive  and 
given  me  a  surplus  of  10  lbs.  This  was  done  in  a 
common-frame  hive,  without  e.\tracare.  Thinking 
they  would  not  do  much  in  so  dry  a  season,  I  had 
neglected  them.  If  I  had  given  them  proper  atten- 
tion through  August  I  should  ha\e  had  at  least  .50 
lbs.  of  nice  honey.  I  left  them  on  their  summer 
stands  until  the  14th  of  December.  ()n  the  l:ith 
they  had  a  good  fly,  it  being  a  nice  warm  day.  How 
is  that  for  latitude  ■46' 2 y  Bees  in  Northern  Illinois 
are  put  in  their  winter  quarters  from  the  1.5th  of 
November  to  the  1st  of  December. 

I  put  my  bees  in  a  cellar  under  an  unfinished 
house,  there  being  no  fire  in  the  liouse  during  the 
winter.  The  temperature  was  below  the  freezing- 
point  most  of  the  time;  but  the  bees  came  out  all 
right  in  the  spring,  strong  and  healthj'. 

They  were  put  on  their  summer  stand  about  the 
12th  of  April,  and  soon  after  began  gathering  pol- 
len. The  crocus  blooms  here  a  few  days  after  the 
snow  leaves,  and  furnishes  large  quantities  of  pol- 
len. On  the  nth  of  .Tune  the  old  colony  threw  off  a 
large  swarm.  Not  having  any  trees  or  shrubs  to 
alight  on  they  aiijihtcd  on  the  grass  and  weeds,  mak- 
ing it  very  l]an<ly  to  hi\  e  them. 

Intending  to  give  them  more  attention  this  season, 
and  wishing  to  know  what  they  would  do  with  prop- 
er care,  I  sent  to  my  brother  tor  two  chart  hives  and 
sections  for  surplus  honey.  Tiie  hi\es  were  delay- 
ed, and  I  did  not  get  the  bees  transferred  until  the 
second  week  in  July,  the  bees  losing  about  two 
weeks'  work.  The  first  of  August  they  swarmed 
the  second  time.  Not  wishing  anymore  swarms,  I 
put  them  back,  and  put  sections  on  both  hives  for 
surplus  honey.  On  the  24th  of  Sept.  I  took  from 
them  101  lbs.  of  nice  section  honey,  all  first  class, 
leaving  enough  in  the  hives  to  winter  on:  and  they 
are  now  in  splendid  condition  for  winter. 


xVt  present  there  is  a  lack  of  honey-producing 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  I  think  that  can  be 
remedied  in  future  by  planting  small  fruits,  and 
growing  buckwheat.  In  some  localities  there  is  an 
abundance  of  basswood,  which  of  itself  furnishes 
honey  enough.  August  is  the  best  month  for  hon- 
ey, when  the  goldenrod  and  wild  sunflowers  are  in 
bloom. 

From  my  two  years'  exi)erience  I  am  convinced 
that  in  a  few  years  North  Dakota  will  raise  enough 
honey  for  home  consumption.      Is.^ac  Stalefer. 

LaMoure,  Oct.  1,  1884. 


NOTES  FROM  A  BRANCH  OF  THE 
"BANNER  APIARY." 

MOVINC  HEES  TO  (  .\TCH  THE  FALL  P.XSTIIKAOK,  ETC. 

0N  page  .59;j,  Sept.  GiiEANiNGS,  you  request  me 
to  give  the  result  of  moving  my  brothers' 
bees  up  here  to  catch  the  honey-flow  from 
buckwheat  and  autumn  wild  flowers.  Well, 
the  result  was  satisfactory  to  me,  for  I  got 
enough  honey  to  pay  me  for  my  trouble,  besides 
the  experience  in  handling  bees.  I  had  them  here 
from  Aug.  4th  to  Oct.  Htli,  and  got  about  220  lbs.  of 
extracted  honey  from  18  colonies  during  that  time 
(2  colonies  out  of  the  20  gay(>  no  surplus),  and  would 
have  got  fr  )m  T.5  to  lOJ  lbs.  more  if  I  had  had  time 
to  extract  it  just  as  soon  as  the  honey-How  ceased, 
because  the  queens  then  stopped  laying;  and  as 
fast  as  the  brood  hatched  out,  the  bees  carried  a  lot 
of  the  honey  down  below  to  fill  up  the  empty  cells. 
But,  never  mind;  I  shall  know  better  next  time. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  if  I  had  taken  valuable  time  to 
do  the  work,  the  honey  has  cost  me  nearly  as  much 
as  it  would  to  buy  it;  but  as  it  is,  I  did  the  work 
when  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  thus  they  kept 
me  out  of  mischief. 

THIEVES. 

My  apiary  was  visited  by  thieves  this  summer  at 
two  different  times.  The  flrsf  time  by  a  regular 
thief  who  intended  to  make  a  good  haul,  but  the 
bees  made  it  too  hot  for  him,  and  Ije  was  foi-ced  to 
leave  after  taking  onlj-  one  frame  of  honey,  and 
that  was  mostly  brood,  so  he  did  not  get  very  much. 
The  next  time  it  was  visited  by  a  party  of  boys  who 
were  out  on  a  "  cooning"  expedition.  They  stole 
some  of  our  watermelons,  opened  a  hive,  and  took 
what  they  supposed  to  be  a  frame  of  honey,  but  it 
was  nothing  but  an  empty  comb  that  I  had  extract- 
ed the  honey  from  the  day  before,  so  they  did  not 
get  very  much  either. 

A     GOOD      WAV     TO      PROTECT      AN      API-^RV      FROM 
THIEVES. 

I  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  thought  I  ought  to  do 
something  to  protect  them,  so  I  borrowed  a  gun  and 
set  it  in  a  place  where  no  one  could  go,  slanting  the 
muzzle  df)wnward,  so  the  charge  would  go  into  the 
ground  after  it  went  a  few  feet.  Then  I  stretched  a 
strong  cord  clear  around  the  apiary,  outside  of  all 
of  the  hives,  and  attached  it  to  the  trigger  of  the 
gun,  so  any  one  approaching  the  apiary  would  trip 
the  cord,  and  fire  oft'  the  gun,  which  would  wake  us 
all  up.  The  cord  was  held  up  about  six  inches  from 
the  ground  by  means  of  small  stakes,  driven  into 
the  ground  about  15  feet  apart.  A  small  hole  was 
bored  near  the  top  of  the  stakes  for  the  cord  to 
pass  through.  But  they  did  not  come  the  third 
time.  H.  L.  Hutchinson. 

May,  Mich.,  ( )et.  14, 1884. 

Thanks,  friend  II.  So  you  got  over  12  lbs. 
of  honey  to  the  colony,  besides  giving  them 
ample  stores  for  winter  use,  and  this  all  in 
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about  two  months"  time.  Perhaps  220  lbs. 
was  your  share,  and  your  brothers  had  about 
as  much  more,  or  did  they  take  theirs  in  the 
lioney  they  stored  for  winter?  At  any  rate,  it 
seems  to  me  it  was  pretty  fair  for  an  experi- 
ment. 1  do  not  quite  like  your  idea  of  using 
rtrearms,  even  to  frighten  away  thieves. 
See  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to  honey- 
thieves  on  another  page. 


FRAMES  TOUCHING  THE   BOTTOM- 
BOARD. 


now     IT    CLIMES,    AM 
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S  I  W118  looking  over  my  bees  in  a  ehaff  hive 
boufe'-ht  of  you  the  other  day  1  found  that  the 
frames  eame  so  near  the  bottom  that  the 
liees  had  them  stuck  on  so  tight  I  found  it  al- 
most impossible  to  remove  them.  Some  of 
the  frames  rested  on  the  bottom-board,  and  di<l  not 
hany  ill  the  hive;  they  had  them  stuck  with  gum 
from  both  sides,  which  left  a  little  space  right  un- 
der the  frames,  where  I  found  several  worms  about 
'i  inch  long.  Do  you  think  the  worms  could  do  any 
damage  to  a  strong  colony?  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  have  the  board  on  which  the  rabbet  is  nailed, 
9' ;  or  10  inches  wide  instead  of  9,  as  it  now  isV  Then 
the  bees  could  get  right  under  the  frames, 
and  drive  out  Mr.  Bee  Moth.  ]  And  in  the  hives  of 
my  own  make,  exactly  after  your  pattern,  the  same 
trouble.  Have  you  had  any  such  trouble  in  your 
aiiiaryV 

HIVES    WITH    TWO    ENTKANCES. 

I  have  thought  I  would  construct  a  hi\e  this  win- 
ter (chafif  pattern)  with  entrance  on  two  sides,  front 
and  back;  did  you  ever  try  one  on  that  plan?  Do 
you  not  think  it  would  give  better  circulation  in 
hot  weather?  Adam  Leistek. 

Brunswick,  Ohio,  Sept.  :J8,  1884. 

Friend  L.,  where  you  tind  a  trouble  such 
as  you  mention,  first  ascertain  by  measure- 
ment whether  the  trouble  be  with  the  frames 
or  with  the  hives.  The  frames,  as  you  will 
notice  by  the  price  list  and  A  B  C  book, 
sliould  be  exactly  9i  inches,  outside  measure. 
If  you  find  any  of  your  frames  that  run  any 
more  than  this,  fix  them,  either  by  driving 
together  or  by  taking  off  the  bottom-bars 
and  shaving  down  the  end-bars  until  tliey 
are  right.  I  would  have  the  frames  true  to 
a  gauge,  no  matter  how  much  time  it  takes 
to  fix  them.  After  having  done  tliis,  then 
proceed  to  fix  all  hives  that  do  not  give 
at  Icmt  i  inch  distance  between  the  bottom- 
bar,  of  the  frame  and  bottom-board  of  the 
hive.  The  A  B  C  book  gives  measurements 
so  as  to  give  full  t ;  but  as  all  lumber 
shrinks  more  or  less,  many  hives  become  in 
time  so  that  the  bottom-bars  may  kill  bees, 
or  harbor  worms.  I  would  never  continue 
to  use  a  hive  that  does  either.  A  great 
nmny  times  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  sag- 
ging of  the  bottom-bars.  Wliere  this  is  the 
case,  pare  out  a  little  strip  of  comb  close  to 
the  bottom-bar,  then  diaw  the  bottom-bar 
up  straight  with  one  of  our  transferring 
wires,  leaving  the  wire  on  until  the  bees 
fasten  it.  One  reason  why  we  use  oidy 
wired  frames  now  is,  that  it  absolutelv  pre- 
vents any  possibility  of  sagging  with  the 
bottom-bars.  Where  the  bars  are  found  to 
be  at  fault,  if  they  are  chaff  hives  we  vf'medy 


them  by  prying  off  the  metal  rabbet  and 
putting  on  a  thin  strip  of  w'ood,  such  as  a 
comb-guide.  If  it  is  a  Simplicity  hive  this 
plan  will  not  answer,  because  raising  the 
frame  would  make  it  unsuitable  if  another 
Simplicity  hive  should  be  placed  over  it. 
Yon  see.'  raising  the  frames  would  carry 
them  too  close  to  the  frames  in  the  story 
above  them.  If  Simplicity  hives  have 
shrunk  by  use  so  as  to  be  too  shallow,  the 
only  remedy  is  to  brad  thin  strips  of  wood 
clear  around  the  bottom  of  the  hive. 
Where  the  corners  meet,  miter  them  as  a 
picture-frame  is  mitered.  If  you  have  bought 
any  hives  of  our  make  that  cause  trouble  in 
this  way,  set  a  carpenter  to  fixing  them ; 
and  when  he  gets  through,  send  me  word 
what  the  cost  is,  and  I  will  pay  it— that  is, 
where  tlie  expense  is  anywhere  within 
the  l)ouuds  of  reason.  If  we  have  made  any 
hives,  and  sent  them  out,  that  pinch  bees, 
or  harbor  worms,  w^e  prefer  to  make  them 
good  at  our  own  expense.— Entrances  on 
two  sides  have  been  in  use  for  many  years 
in  many  apiaries ;  but  1  believe  they  have 
been  gradually  discarded.  During  pretty 
cold  weather  one  of  them  will  need  to  be 
closed  up,  and  this  annoys  and  confuses 
the  bees  ;  whereas  if  your  ventilation  is  giv- 
en throngh  one  large  entrance  it  can  be  en- 
larged or  contracted  without  any  such  in- 
convenience. Proliably  the  entrance  to  the 
Simplicity  hive,  witli  the  alighting-board  we 
always  use.  is  llic  simplest  method  yet  dis- 
covered of  enlaiging,  contracting,  or  closing 
the  entrance.  With  a  strong  colony  in  a 
hive  several  stories  high,  the  hive  may  be 
slid  forwaj-d  so  as  to  project  two  inches  over 
the  bottom-board,  if  desired. 


HURRAH  FOR  FLORIDA  ! 

KHOM   SS  TO    IIT,   AND    a2,.T.">0   LBS.   OF   HUNEV. 

48  I  suppose  Harry  has  now  taken  about  all  the 
honey  that  he  will  take  this  year,  I  will  make 
ourtlnal  report.  Our  crop  up  to  date  con- 
sists of  tifty-flve  barrels,  holding  410  lbs. 
each  of  e.vt  racted  honey,  making  about  22,.5.W 
lbs.  in  all,  or  about  :.'55  lbs.  per  colony,  spring  count. 
My  increase  was  fi-om  88  in  the  spring  to  117  now. 
There  is  a  top  section  on  nearly  e\ery  hi\-e,  and  they 
arc  well  tilled  with  honey. 

The  above  is  a  gooil  report,  ami  will  bring  a  show- 
er of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  I  will 
say,  right  here,  that  T  am  so  fortunate  (?)  as  to  hold 
a  number  of  offices  that  bring  me  neither  money 
nor  honor,  but  thrust  such  an  amount  of  corres- 
pondence and  other  writing  on  to  me  that,  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  past  five  years,  I  have  had  to  give 
all  my  leisure  and  evenings  to  it,  or  else  take  the 
time  of  working  hours.  Add  to  this  from  two  or 
three  to  ten  or  fifteen  extra  letters  per  each  mail 
for  months  after  each  rejiort  or  letter  that  I  write 
for  publication,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  my  own 
corresi)ondence,  reading,  and  neighborly  sociability, 
is  pretty  well  "  knocked  out  of  time."  I  have  al- 
ways answered  every  letter,  and  wish  to  do  so  in  the 
future,  but  propose  to  change  the  plan  a  little  in  my 
favor,  if  possible;  so,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  give 
me  room  in  (Ji.eaninos  I  will  send  in  a  batch  of 
replies  every  letter  while  to  the  (nicstions  that  are 
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asked  me  by  those  who  are  interested  in  bee  cul- 
ture. In  this  way  I  can,  after  a  while,  refer  them 
by  postal  card  to  back  numbers  for  replies  to  most 
of  their  questions.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  corres- 
pond directly  with  any  of  the  well-known  bee-keep- 
ers, or  with  others  who  write  on  business  that  I 
have  an  interest  in. 

My  honey  is  going  off  quite  rapidly  in  small  lots  to 
parties  keei)ing  grocery  stores,  and  to  others  who 
retail  from  carts.  W.  S.  Hart. 

New  Smyrna,  Fla. 

Friend  II.,  we  congratulate  you  on  your 
wonderful  success  again  during  1884,  and  I 
am  sure  tliere  is  not  one  of  our  number  but 
will  acknowledge  that  you  must  have  a  la- 
borious corrfspondtnce;  and  I  believe,  too, 
we  shall  all  be  quite  willing  to  liave  our  ques- 
tions aslved  and  answered  through  Glean- 
iNC4S,tliat  we  may  have  both  questions  and  re- 
plies benetit  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  We 
will  gladly  give  you  the  space,  and  hereby 
give  notice  to  the  friends  to  send  in  ques- 
tions. I  presume  your  report  will  start  a 
stampede  for  Florida.  Never  mind  if  it  does. 
Florida  is  not  exhausted  yet ;  and  those  who 
Avant  to  work,  and  are  no"t  afraid  of  discour- 
agements, Avill  probably  like  the  new  south- 
ern field  for  industry.  Tliose  who  want  to 
enjoy  all  the  good  things  of  this  life  without 
working  very  much  for  them  if  they  can  help 
it,  will  probably  be  disgusted,  ancl  may  be 
say  hard  things  about  you. 


WHEN  SHALL  BEE-KEEPEBS  CONGRE- 
GATE AT  NEW  OBLEANS? 


AI.SO    SOMETHING  ABOUT  AMERICANIZED    ITALIAN 
BEES. 


DESIRE  to  talk  a  little  with  you  this  evening, 
and  to  make  a  few  suggestions  for  your  con- 
l  sideration  and  advice.  The  first  thing  I  will 
speak  of  is  about  our  friend  Cook's  visit  to  the 
exposition  at  New  Orleans.  I  would  suggest 
that  there  be  a  call  made  for  an  informal  interna- 
tional bee-keepers'  meeting  at  the  time  Cook's  ex- 
hibit is  made,  and  that  we,  as  bee-keepers  of  the 
United  States,  extend  an  invitation  through  the 
bee-journals,  asking  them  to  meet  with  us  in  con- 
vention. What  say  you,  friend  Root?  Could  it  not 
be  made  an  interesting  time,  besides  instructive 
and  entertaining?  I  think  that  such  a  meeting 
would  bring  many  of  us  together.  Have  our  dear 
old  father  Langstroth  come  with  you,  if  life  and 
health  permit.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  could  have 
a  good  social  time,  and  cheer  us  all  in  our  work. 
Think  over  this,  friend  Root,  and  say  what  you 
think  of  such  a  meeting;  and  if  it  seems  good  and 
proper  in  your  sight,  lay  it  before  your  readei-s  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  solicit  all  of  our  prominent  bee- 
keepers to  lend  their  presence  and  a  helping  hand 
to  friend  Cook,  so  he  can  make  a  display  of  our 
business,  worthy  the  business.  This  suggestion 
occurred  to  my  mind  only  last  evening  in  writing  to 
our  friend  Dr.  N.  P.  Allen,  ex-president  A.  B.  S.  of 
Kentucky.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  be  good 
and  proper. 

About  bees  here  in  Florida,  I  think  they  can  be 
made  a  profit  and  a  pleasure.  I  have  been  here 
over  a  year,  looking  around  and  prospecting  for  a 
location,  that  I  might  go  to  queen-rearing,  and  I 
think  I  have  found  an  island  o«  an  inland  lake  here 


where  I  shall  have  complete  control  of  all  bees  on 
the  island,  and  can  keep  only  such  as  I  desire  to 
breed  from.  I  can  rear  my  drones  only  in  such  col- 
onies as  I  desire,  and  can  keep  them  in  all  their 
purity.  I  have  written  to  our  friend  Frank  Benton 
about  obtaining  for  me  some  of  the  very  best 
queens  he  can  possibly  obtain.  What  I  want  them 
for  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  pure  "American- 
Italian  bee."  I  see  no  reason  why  we  can  not  have 
and  improve  the  Italian  bee,  if  it  is  at  all  feasible  to 
make  it  better  than  it  is.  I  see  little  if  any  improve- 
ment on  them  since  the  first  importations  of  Italian 
queens,  either  in  color,  docility,  or  honey-producing; 
but  that  there  is  an  improvement  made  here  in  the 
United  States  is  beyond  question,  on  our  home-bred 
queens.  Now,  friend  Root,  what  do  you  think  about 
such  a  venture?  I  should  have  every  facility  and 
advantage  of  having  them  purely  mated,  besides 
having  the  advantage  of  a  climate  where  I  could 
rear  queens  ten  months  in  the  year.  It  appears 
that  such  an  apiary,  worked  exclusively  for  fine 
queens  to  breed  from,  and  such  queens  sent  out 
among  the  best  honey-producers,  could  not  fail  to 
be  equal  to  if  not  superior  to  imported  queens;  for 
if  the  start  made  were  good  and  pure  it  would  be 
easy  to  keep  it  so.  I  should  like  to  talk  an  hour 
longer;  but  this  will  do  for  a  start  as  talk  No.  1;  and 
if  agreeable  I  should  like  to  talk  some  other  even- 
ing about  sevei-al  other  things  that  might  be  of  use 
to  us,  and  you  to  give  good  and  wholesome  advice. 
John  Cbaycraft. 
Altoona,  Fla.,  Oct.  IB,  18{-4. 

Friend  C,  it  is  certainly  of  very  great  im- 
portance that  the  bee-keepers  ot  the  world 
decide  upon  a  time  as  near  as  may  be  when 
they  can  meet  each  other  at  New  Orleans. 
Thousands  of  bee-keepers  will  go,  without 
question,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
they  center  about  some  particular  date,  as 
near  as  may  be.  If  one  date  won't  answer, 
perhaps  two  different  dates  may  be  decided 
on.  If  Mr.  Langstroth's  health  will  permit 
him  to  go,  we  shall  by  all  means  rejoice  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  it  about.— I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  Americanized  Ital- 
ians ;  but  at  present  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
making  the  progress  in  this  direction  that 
stock-breeders  do  with  their  animals.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Italy  has  for 
centuries,  by  her  natural  circumstances  and 
surroundings,  developed  a  very  hardy  and 
energetic  race  of  honey-gatherers. 


EXTRACTING  THICK  HONEY. 

FRIEND    DOOLITTLE'S   VIEW   ON    THE   VEXED    QUES- 
TION. 

@N  page  &58  of  present  volume  of  Gleanings,  I 
see  that  some  have  trouble  getting  thick  hon- 
ey out  of  the  combs;  and  as  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  this  line  I  will  give  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Were  it  not  that  a  much  better  article  can  be  pro- 
duced by  leaving  the  honey  on  the  hives  till  fall,  or 
till  all  is  thoroughly  sealed,  I  should  be  greatly  in 
favor  of  extracting  every  third  to  fifth  day  during 
the  season;  but  after  repeated  trials  of  this  kind, 
with  all  kinds  of  artificial  evaporation,  I  find  I  can 
not  produce  nearly  as  good  an  article  of  honey  out 
of  this  thin  nectar  as  can  be  produced  by  leaving  it 
in  the  hives  for  the  bees  to  care  for.    Hence  if  we 
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would  have  the  best  honey  which  can  be  produced 
it  becomes  a  necessity  that  we  should  extract  thick 
honey.  When  I  received  my  first  extractor  it  came 
in  mid-winter;  and  being-  one  of  those  who  can  not 
wait  lon^  to  see  a  new  invention  woi-k,  of  course  I 
musttry  it  immediately;  so  I  repaired  to  the  shop, 
took  down  some  frames  of  honey  I  had  stored  away, 
unoapped  them,  and  tried  the  machine.  As  mig-ht 
be  expected,  the  thing  was  a  failure,  especially  as 
this  extractor  was  one  with  no  gearing,  but  whose 
can  and  all  revolved  by  means  of  a  peg  or  handle 
placed  near  the  center  of  the  can.  Upon  going  to 
bed  that  night  I  thought,  of  course,  I  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  throwing  out  frozen  honey,  for  the  extract- 
or was  made  for  use  in  the  summer  time  when  the 
weather  is  hot.  After  some  study  and  planning,  the 
next  morning  found  me  up  bright  and  early,  with 
several  combs  hanging  up  near  the  ceiling  of  a 
small  room,  with  a  good  Are  built  and  a  thermome- 
ter hanging  close  by  the  combs  of  honey.  I  soon 
had  the  temperature  of  the  room  at  the  ceiling  up 
to  93°,  where  I  kept  it  for  6  hours ;  as  I  remembered  of 
reading  in  some  of  M.  Quinby's  writings,  that,  if  a 
comb  of  solid  honey  wei-e  to  be  given  to  a  colony 
of  bees  in  the  winter,  it  should  be  left  in  a  warm 
room  at  least  half  a  day  before  being  set  with  the 
bees,  so  as  to  get  thoroughly  warmed  through.  In 
the  afternoon  I  again  tried  the  extractor,  when  I 
could  easily  throw  out  95  per  cent  of  the  honey  the 
comb  contained.  Even  that  which  was  partially 
candied  could  nearly  all  be  thrown  out,  and  the 
comb  hung  away  so  clean  that  no  bees  were  needed 
to  clean  them  off. 

Since  then  I  have  often  extracted  partly  filled  sec- 
tions in  January  and  February  by  this  plan,  getting 
out  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  honej',  without  in- 
jury to  the  most  fi-agile  combs,  while  I  have  no 
trouble  at  all  in  extracting  from  the  brood-combs. 
By  hanging  the  combs  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
it  does  not  take  an  extremely  hot  Are  to  keep  the 
temperature  at  from  90  to  100°,  or  even  higher,  if 
you  have  old  tough  combs.  Keep  the  combs  in  just 
so  much  heat  as  they  will  bear  without  breaking 
down,  for  6  hours,  and  no  one  need  have  one  pound 
of  honey  left  in  them  after  exti-acting,  as  brother 
McNeill  says  he  has.  Another  thing,  the  extracting 
is  done  in  this  way  when  there  is  little  else  to  do,  as 
fall  and  early  winter  is  comparatively  a  time  of 
leisure  with  most  bee-keepers;  and  by  tiering  up 
and  leaving  the  honey  on  the  hives  till  fall,  as  friend 
Dadant  advises,  the  cares  of  the  busy  season  are 
not  as  great. 

But,  how  about  this  thick  honey  being  thrown 
over  the  top  of  the  extractor?  Well,  if  the  person 
extracting  can  stand  it  to  go  into  a  room  and  work 
>vhen  the  temperature  is  100°,  he  will  have  little 
trouble;  but  if  the  extracting  is  done  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  60  to  75°,  there  is  not  an  extractor 
which  1  ever  saw,  with  a  revolving  reel  and  station- 
ary can,  but  that  would  throw  honey  over  the  top. 
Surely  every  Novice  extractor  will,  that  I  have  seen, 
although  friend  Root  says  he  "  never  expects  to  fur- 
nish anybody  with  an  extractor  that  throws  over 
the  top  of  the  can;  "  and  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
such  extractors.  Friend  Root,  I  would  take  back 
that  offer  to  remedy  all  such  extractors,  for  I  don't 
believe  you  can  do  it  shoi-t  of  a  cover,  and  a  cover 
to  each  one  you  have  sent  out  would  be  quite  a  cost- 
ly affair.  1  have  the  Novice  extractor  made  for  the 
Quinby  frame,  and  use  the  Gallup  frame  in  it,  and 
stiJI  it  throwis  tblc£  honey  over  the  top  badly,  when 


extracting  in  a  temperate  room.  And  how  can  It 
help  doing  so?  for  anybody  who  has  done  any  ex- 
tracting knows  that  the  motion  of  the  reel  causes 
the  air  to  come  with  a  whirl  out  of  the  can  on  the 
outside,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  supplied  by  air 
going  in  at  the  center.  Thus  we  have  a  circular  fan, 
as  it  were.  Now,  this  liquid  always  goes  in  the  form 
of  drops,  when  separated  from  the  main  body, 
while  thkk  liquid  draws  out  into  fine  streams,  like 
strings  or  hairs;  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  drops 
of  thin  honey  leave  the  combs,  during  the  process 
of  extracting,  by  the  force  given  them  by  the  ex- 
tractor, and  pass  directly  to  the  side  of  the  can; 
while  the  thick  honey  is  drawn  out  by  the  same 
force  into  strings,  or  fine  hairs.  Now,  so  soon  as 
the  cool  air  caused  by  this  circular  fan  sti-ikes  these 
hairs  of  honey,  it  causes  them  to  draw  out  still  finer, 
till  they  become  so  light  that  they  are  wafted  up 
and  out  of  the  can,  and  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
it  short  of  a  cover,  that  I  can  see.  The  harder  the 
combs  are  revolved,  with  the  intention  of  extract- 
ing the  honey  entirely  clean,  the  worse  the  honey 
flies;  for  by  such  an  operation  the  little  honey  in 
the  comb  becomes  drawn  out  into  fine  strings,  or 
hairs,  so  that  nearly  all  of  it  is  floated  over  the  top 
of  the  can,  on  to  the  clothes  of  the  bee-keeper,  or 
walls  of  the  honey-house,  as  bi-other  McNeill  tells 
us  of.  The  remedy  is  a  cover  to  the  extractor,  or  a 
room  whose  air  is  so  wai-m  that  the  honey  will  be  so 
thin  that  it  leaves  the  combs  in  drops,  instead  of 
streams  or  hairs. 

Now,  friend  Root,  if  you  still  insist  on  fixing  all  of 
the  extractors  which  throw  honey  over  the  top,  In 
any  other  way  save  by  the  hot-room  process,  there 
ai-e  several  in  this  neighborhood  which  you  can  be- 
gin on.  .  G.  M.  DOOLITTLK. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15, 1884. 

Fiiend  D.,  your  article  is  one  of  very  great 
value  indeed,  at  the  present  crisis.  Before 
we  received  it  I  began  to  conjecture  where 
the  trouble  lay.  It  is  a  little  singular,  that 
the  matter  has  not  come  up  before,  especial- 
ly while  more  than  3000  of  our  extractors  are 
in  actual  use.  Another  tiling,  I  have  used 
extractors  of  our  make,  for  extracting  late 
in  the  fall,  and  I  never  saw  any  honey  Hy  up 
over  the  top  at  all  since  those  of  our  first 
make,  which  had  sheets  of  tin  instead  of 
bars.  These,  of  course,  blew  the  air  like  a 
fanning  -  mill.  We  have  had  a  few  com- 
plaints in  four  or  Ave  years  back,  but  all 
were  remedied  by  making  a  band  of  tin  to 
come  about  live  inches  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  extractor-can.  I  should  object  to  a 
cover,  because  it  must  be  removed  every 
time  the  combs  are  lifted  up  and  put  back, 
and  tliat  for  me  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  a  cover  with  a  very  large 
opening— large  enougli,  in  fact,  to  take  out 
and  put  in  coml)s  without  any  hindrance, 
might  do  tlie  business  ;  or  perhaps  a  projec- 
tion inward  of  about  two  or  three  inches 
might  serve  to  catch  all  the  honey  that 
would  be  liable  to  get  out  of  the  top,  and 
this  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  experi- 
ment. If  any  of  our  readers  luive  extracting 
to  do  we  will  furnisli  them  such  a  cover  free 
of  charge,  and  pay  them  for  making  the  ex- 
periment besides  ;  and  when  we  discover  the 
best  way  of  remedying  the  difficulty  we  will 
furnish  the  covers  free  for  every  extractor 
sold,    Of  course,  every  one  who  uses  an  ex- 
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tractor  slioiihl  lakf  advantage  of  your  kiiid- 
Iv  liiiils.  If  the  weather  is  not  warm,  (hj  the 
work  ill  (piite  a  warm  room  ;  in  fact,  there 
is  alnu)st  no  other  way  to  get  ont  a  greater 
part  of  the  honey  —  say  !  (»  per  cent.  Wiiere 
extracting  is  doiie  in  liot  weather,  of  course 
there  will  l.e  no  tronble.  and  hereafter  we 
will  have  this  cantion  embodied  in  our  di- 
rections for  nse. 


FERTILIZATION   OF  QUEEN-CELLS. 


>li; 


HOT 


■  r.'dlli  <>r  Auiiiist  hist.  I  coiii- 
inciK-»Ml  to  doctor  or  fertilize  tlic  cells  in +■, 
nuclei,  to  test  its  aihaiitafies  over  the  iisiiiil 
way  of  raisiiij*-  (i\icens,  with  ii  \ie\v  to  its 
coiiimereial  value  to  (nieeu -raisers.  l)Otii 
buyers  and  sellers.  The  first  three  cells  in  each  nu- 
clei were  doctored,  and  marked  to  distinguish  them 
from  any  l)uilt  after,  and  not  doctored.  Tlie  first 
caijped  was  marked  from  the  3id  cell,  and  2d  from 
the  :Kd:  the  undoctoie<i  were  left  so  that  the  nuclei 
could  still  raise  a  (jueeu.  even  if  tliey  destro.\(Ml  all 
the  doctored  cells. 

To  note  and  keep  record  of  the  datcsof  f>'i\  '"K'  the 
brood,  the  oappinj-- of  cells,  <lates  of  hatchinji,  and 
of  first  eiajis  laid,  I  had  to  invent  a  machine,  or  cal- 
endar—one  that  1  could  read  any  <latc  on  from  any 
l)osition,  or  at  any  distance  in  my  a|)iary,  of  each 
nuclei;  by  means  of  this  calendar,  any  thiuji'  per- 
taining to  a  nucleus  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  1  will 
describe  it  and  its  working-  in  a  future  article  soon. 
Out  of  45  nuclei  I  raised  M  (|ueens  from  fertilized 
cells;  the  other  nuclei  either  had  all  the  doctored 
cells  destroyed  or  the  unfertilized  cells  hatcheil 
out  first,  as  the  average  time  for  fertilized  cells  to 
hatch  with  me  was  a  little  oxer  I:J  days— the  short- 
est, 6  days;  longest,  IB  days.  Of  the  30  (luecns  from 
fertilized  cells,  .3  had  imperfect  wings;  and  al- 
though large  line  (lUecns,  looking  like  laying 
queens,  they  in  :i  or  4  days  came  up  missing;  li  laid 
eggs  within  34  hours;  :i  laid  a  few  eggs  the  first  day, 
then  (|uit  until  the  4th  day,  when  they  commenced  to 
lay  regularly,  as  other  laying-  queens.  Three  com- 
nienced  to  lay  as  fertile  queens  from  the  tlrst,  with- 
out any  interruption;  4  commenced  the4Miday; 
:j  commenced  the  0th  day;  3  each  the  7th  and  sth 
days;  one  each  the  !ith  and  lOtb  days.  These  cells 
worefertllizedby  opening  the  queen-cell  at  the  base, 
and  inserting  a  live  drone-larva  into  the  (lueen-cell, 
flie  drone-larva  one-half  the  size  of  the  (lueen-larva, 
l>erformed  within  34  hours  after  the  ca|)ping-  of  the 
queen-cells  by  the  bees. 

In  my  next  I  will  give  lesult  of  cells  in  35  nuclei, 
cells  fertilized  by  the  juice.  O.  >J.  Pmci:. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Oct.  !t,  1HS4. 

Many  thanks,  friend  l\.  for  the  teport.  so 
faithfully  given,  of  failure  as  well  as  success. 
Jf  we  were  to  have  no  progress,  \ery  likely 
the  expense  \\'Ould  be  tnore  than  it  is  worth": 
but  it  seems  to  me  when  we  once  get  hold  of 
the  essential  points  to  success,  the  matter 
may  be  found  to  be  (piile  simple,  and  be 
pretty  reliable.  In  any  event,  it  is  a  won- 
derful discovery.  Is  it  indeed  possible  that 
worker-bees  may  be  produced  by  a  ([ueen, 
witliout  any  ageiicy  of  the  drone  wliatever  V 
AVe  shall  be  vcrx  giad  indeed  to  hear  further 


reports. 


A   BOOM  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

KltO.M    IS   STAKVIXG     COLOKIKS     1  .\    THE    SHHINO    TO 
till.  AND   WJuO  I.BS.   OP  CO.MB   HONE%-. 

IN  the  spring  of  ISWJ,  Israel  Bros,  moved  their 
apiary— 101  hives— from  the  shores  of  San-Diego 
Hay  to  a  ranch  within  a  mile  of  here.  We 
stopi)ed  there,  bees  and  all,  until  we  coijld 
make  a  road.  In  the  fall  or  late  summer  we 
moved  ourselves  uj)  here.  The  bees  were  left  be- 
low three  months  later.  We  had  a  young-  man  with 
us  to"  learn  the  bee  business."  He  would  go  down  to 
his  neighl)or's  house,  where  the  bees  were  left, 
take  out  a  sheet  of  honey,  break  it  out  of  the  frame, 
and  hide  the  frame  in  the  bushes.  In  the  morning 
the  bees  would  become  frantic— finish  up  what  was 
on  the  frame,  and  then  dash  into  the  weakest  hives. 
Kememl>er,  that  last  year  was  the  worst  year  in  ,"3 
years.  All  old  Californians  say  so.  There  were 
thousands  of  swarms  in  the  mountains,  starving  to 
death.  While  our  bees  were  fighting-  one  another, 
the  barbarians  came  in  from  the  mountains  and 
whlp|)ed  them  both  and  carried  off  what  supplies 
were  left.  I  saved  18  hives  only.  If  I  had  been 
there  it  never  would  have  happened.  T)tat  boy  va- 
cated the  ranch,  and  I  moved  the  18  hives  up  here. 
Now  from  this  on,  mark  the  history  of  these  18 hives 
of  bees.  They  had  not  four  ounces  of  honey  in  each 
hive  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1884.  1  dashed  off  to 
town— 38  miles— for  sugar,  and  the  store-keeper 
callc<l  me  an  "idiot."  But  T  got  the  sugar,  and 
lirought  it  home.  1  became  the  laughing-stock  and 
butt  of  the  smart "  allecs  "  around  the  neighborhood. 
E\  cry  place  I  went  I  was  nuii-ked  as  the  "  fool  that 
was  feeding  his  bees."  Fool,  lunatic,  maniac,  idiot, 
were  some  of  the  mildest  names  applied  to  me 
(when  /  MVM  imt  tlieir).  You  see,  it  is  almost  a  crime 
to  feed  Ik'Cs  here.  Hut  in  answer  to  all  their  sallies 
of  wit  1  only  said  to  fhem,  "Gentlemen,  I  think  1 
know  what  I  am  about."  So  I  went  on  quietly  feed- 
ing each  swarm  two  or  three  fluid  oz.  of  syrup  daily. 
But,  let  your  readers  remember  that  there  is  no 
winter  here,  and  we  can  feed  what  we  please,  win- 
ter or  summer.  What  did  they  do?  Well,  they  did  if, 
and  I  doirt  think  it  will  soon  slip  from  my  memory 
/«.((•  they  did  it. 

These  IS  hives,  that  had  not  4  oz.  to  the  hive  of 
honey,  and  their  progeny,  made  10,.5T0  lbs.  vomh 
honey;  thus,  tiliW  lbs.  in  section  l)o.\es,  which  we 
have  stored  in  town,  waiting  for  a  "rise."  Then 
they  have  increased  to  fi9  swarms,  rs  of  which  have 
CO  lbs.  of  honey  in  their  brood-chamber  each— mak- 
ing 4080  lbs.;  in  all,  10,370  lbs.,  every  ounce  of  which 
these  bees  gathered  this  season. 

If  any  one  else  has  beaten  this,  either  in  or  out  of 
this  State,  I  should  like  to  make  his  acquaintance 
and  shake  him  by  the  hand— i)roviil«'d  he  has  done 
it  with  an  ecjual  number  of  hives. 

Now,  listen  hard— heiv  is  a  nut  to  crack,  and  no- 
body here  has  been  e(iual  to  the  task.  You  know 
the  Harbison  honey-box— 8  two-pound  sections  fast- 
ened together.  Well,  we  (Utn't  w.sc  that,  but  we  use 
the  Lovett  box— exactly  the  same  size  and  same 
number  of  sections.  It  is  much  smoother,  nicer,  and 
more  easily  made.  Now  for  the  nut.  The  bees 
tilled  the  whole  of  the  section  jam  full  of  honey, 
and  sealed  the  whole  of  it  up  except  the  ends  of 
each  box  of  sections.  Each  end  section  would  be 
sealed  on  the  inside;  but  on  the  outside  it  would  all 
be  open,  except  a  spot  in  the  middle.  They  played 
this  on  ns— not  here  alone,  but  all  over  the  county 
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—lor  a  w hoi u  inoiitli.  All  this  time,  or  a  greater 
j).;rt  of  it,  they  were  clustered  out,  and  appeared 
to  be  mostly  asleev);  others  appeared  to  be  attend- 
in<r  a  gymnastic  school  held  on  the  alighting-board : 
trying  who  could  stand  longest  on  his  head  seemed 
to  be  the  princijial  exercise.  What  did  we  do? 
Well,  the  great  majority  "let  'em  went."  Hut  I 
was  determined  not  to  lose  the  great  honey-tlow, 
and  I  tiered  up  on  them  two  and  some  eventually 
three  stories  high  above  the  brood-chamber.  Did 
that  make  them  seal  it  upV  No,  not  worth  a  cent. 
They  sealed  it  upwlieii  they  got  ready.  But,  oh 
liow  they  did  pile  up  the  honey  then: 

We  also  traded  40  hives  tor  40  new  swarms  a  mile 
Irom  here.  They  are  there  yet;  'M  of  them  gave  us 
IMSOlbs.  comb  honey,  and  the  rest  filled  their 
In-ood-chambers.  We  caught  si.v  swarms,  and  so 
have  in  all  115  swarms  to  begin  the  season  on.  The 
bees  are  still  gathering  enough  to  live  on— a  most 
extraordinary  thing  in  this  country  at  this  time  of 
year. 

In  two  months,  more  or  less,  we  shall  have  plenty 
ot  tlowers,  and  so  you  see  the  bees  will  have  but 
a  short  rest.    The  season  "generally  ends  July  1st 

t<J  15th.  .1.  P.  ISKAEI.. 

San  Dieguito,  tal.,  Oct.  II,  1SX4. 

AVhy.  friend  1..  is  it  really  possible  liiat 
you  made  over  oS?  lbs.  of  comb  honey  from 
each  of  those  IS  starvinp:  colonies?  What 
do  the  men  around  there  How  say  about  the 
■' bee-lunatic'" y  Well,  well,  all  these  things 
go  to  show  that  (Jod  in  his  great  mercy 
seems  to  think  best  to  scatter  the  honey  o\'er 
different  localities,  first  here  and  then  there; 
one  year  in  York  State, and  then  in  Canada, 
and  then  in  Jowa  ;  next  in  Louisiana,  and 
this  year  in  Florida  and  California.  Well, 
the  i'ork-State  folks,  and  Canada  folks,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  will  have  to  content 
themselves  l)y  being  happy  to  see  their  far- 
off  neighbors  roll  m  the"  dollars.  A  great 
moral  stands  out  here  sharp  and  clear — hold 
on  to  yoiu"  bees  ;  take  good  care  of  them  by 
feeding  sugar  (we  are  doing  tliat  very  thing 
now;  but  it  costs  us  only  between  '»>  and  7 
cts.  in  New  York,  granulated  at  that),  so  we 
can  stand  it  ;  and  when  the  honey  comes, 
have  your  bowl  right  side  up.  and  do  not  let 
it  run  over  to  waste. 


have 
fall. 


EXTRACTING    IN   COLD  WEATHER. 

f.Sl.NG   STEA.M   TO  W.VK.M   THE  HO.VlOV  IN  THE  COMBS. 

LKANINOS  lor  Oct.  1st  is  just  received.  1 
liave  had  the  same  experience  as  James  Mc- 
Neill, page  f.5S.  For  the  last  5  years,  since 
moving  to  this  i)lace,  when;  it  is  much  colder 
than  at  Los  Angeles,  my  former  i-esidcnce,  I 
had  ditliculty  in  extracting  the  honey  in  the 
1  used  to  take  tlu-  caps  oil  the  hi\es  during 
October,  generally  after  the  first  cold  spell.  I  took 
OH'  every  forenoon  as  many  as  1  could  cxti-act  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day.  If  the  honey  was 
left  in  the  combs  over  night  in  tlie  house,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  extract  it  the  following  day. 
Many  a  time,  when  delayed  by  other  work,  have  F 
l>een  extracting  till  10  and  II  o'clock  at  night,  in  or- 
der to  finish  up  the  combs  I  had  in  the  house.  Even 
then  many  coml)s  wert^  put  away  only  partially  ex- 
tracted, as  mentioned  by  Mi'.  M(;.\eill.  'fhis  fall 
I  commenced  taking  the  cajis  oflOnc  monlli   earlier 


than  usual,  to  avoid  this  trouble,  and  to  get  through 
with  the  extracting,  while  there  were  still  plenty  of 
fall  flowers  in  bloom,  and  before  the  bees  showed 
any  inclination  to  rob.  When  about  two  thirds 
through  there  came  a  si)ell  of  cold,  cloudy,  windy, 
disagreeable  weather,  which,  in  connection  with 
other  business,  prevented  me  from  taking  honey 
ott'  for  more  than  a  week.  When  the  weather  mod- 
erated,and  I  commenced  again,  I  found  that  the 
honey  had  become  so  thick  in  the  combs  that  it 
could  not  be  extracted— not  the  faintest  sprinkle. 
In  despair  I  was  about  to  store  the  full  combs  from 
;50  hives  away  until  next  sunnner,  when  I  hai)i)ened 
to  think  of  a  suggestion  I  had  seen  once  or  twice  in 
Gleanings;  viz.,  steaming  the  combs.  Taking 
down  the  large  can,  which  holds  my  di|)i)ing-boiler 
for  comb  foundation,  I  placed  it  on  the  stove, 
poured  in  boiling  water  till  it  covered  the  bottom 
one-half  inch  or  more,  hung  two  combs  in  the  can 
with  their  shoulders  resting  on  the  top  edge,  and 
covered  the  whole  with  a  single  thickness  of  cott'ee 
sacking-.  1  kept  up  a  moderate  fire.  When  the  cap- 
ping commenced  to  feel  pretty  soft  I  took  out  one 
comb  and  immediately  put  in  another.  Afteruncap- 
ping  the  first  comb,  and  placing  it  in  the  extractor,  1 

]  tookoutthesecond,replacingthat withanother.  The 

I  experiment  worked  admirably.  After  getting  the 
extractor  up  to  full  speed,  and  not  a  very  high  speed 
either.  4  to  B  revolutions  of  the  reel  would  throw  the 
bulk  of  the  honey  out  in  large  drops.  A  few  more 
turns  threw  out  the  rest  in  a  tine  spray,  and  the 

j  combs  were  emptied   as  etfectually  as  if  they  had 

j  contained  new,  thin,  unsealed  honey. 

By  iiroeeeding  as  aliove  described,  it  will  be  seen 
that  each  comb  is  steamed  just  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  uncap  and  extract  two  combs.  The  steam- 
ing does  not  heat  the  honey  perceptibly,  but  warms 
it  just  enough  to  make  it  extract  easily.  On  laying 
my  hand  fiat  on  the  uncapped  surface  of  a  comb,  to 
test  the  temperature,  it  felt  neither  warm  nor  cold 
to  the  touch.  After  the  honey  has  been  in  the  ex- 
tractor or  tank  over  night  it  will  be  as  thick  as  be- 
foi-e.  This  solves  the  difficulty  then,  and  after  this 
my  "  peace  of  mind  "  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
trouble  about  extracting  in  cold  weather. 

Like  Mr.  McNeill,  I  lia\e  tried  retui-ning  the 
combs  after  the  last  extractiitg,  to  get  them  cleaned 
otl'  by  the  bees,  but  found  it  unsatisfactoi-y.  Kither 
the  bees  would  not  touch  the  combs  at  all,  or  the>- 
would  store  the  honey  in  i)atches,  which  had  to  1  <■ 
extracted  again.  It  is  also  certain  to  induce  or  ag- 
gravate robbing.  1  find  that  leaving  the  combs 
covered  with  the  film  of  honey  (naturally  adhering 
to  them  after  extracting)  is  a  protection  against  the 
ravages  of  the  moth  worms.  They  will  not  work  in 
the  sticky  honey.  Of  course,  it  is  a  little  more  work 
to  steam  the  combs,  but  the  extra  honey  1  secure 
thereby  ami)ly  repays  me.  That  single  suggestion 
in  (iLKANiNfiS  )ii-oves  how  valuabk' a  bee-|)aper  is 
to  the  apiarist,  and  how  we  are  all  indebted  to  <'acli 
other  for  knowledge,  progress,  and  success. 

Wm.  Mctu-Kasmcssi;n. 
Independence,  Cal..  Oct.  11,  fSt. 

Thanks,  friend  M.  The  snggcstioti  you 
give  us  wasconnnunicatcd  bv  a  friend  wiiosc 
name  I  can  not.  now  recall;  but  with  the 
light  thrown  on  the  subject  from  friend  Doo- 
little"s  article,  in  coiniection  with  yoius,  it 
seems  to  promise  to  become  a  very  important 
matter,  because  it  will  enable  us'to  give  the 
public  riper  honey  than  perhaps  they  have 
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ever  had  before.  I  remember  one  fall  that 
we  extracted  the  upper  combs  quite  late  in 
the  season ;  and  to  avoid  robbers  we  did  it 
by  moonlight.  This  honey  was  mostly  bass- 
wood,  but  it  was  so  thick  and  rich  that  one 
would  hardly  recognize  it.  It  always  makes 
me  hungry  for  honey  when  I  think  of  that  lot. 
It  was  rather  dark  in  color,  from  being  so 
thick,  and  we  did  not  get  nearly  all  the  hon- 
ey out  of  the  combs.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
with  friend  Doolittle,  the  bees  can  ripen 
honey  better  than  anybody  else.  If  comb 
lioney  were  so  thoroughly  ripened,  when  left 
with  the  bees  a  month  or  two  it  would  look 
so  unsightly  that  few  if  any  would  purchase 
it,  but  they  would  make  a  mistake,  according 
to  my  notion  of  things.  For  our  own  use  I 
like  to  take  a  brood-frame  that  has  never 
had  any  brood  in  it,  after  it  has  got  old  and 
well  ripened,  and  cut  it  up  into  nice  little 
squares  for  the  table.  It  will  be  dark  color- 
ed, it  is  true;  but  I  tell  you,  friends,  it  is 
good  honey  to  eat. 

m  -"^  ^ 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  HONEY-DEW. 
Does  It  Really  Fall  from  the  Clouds? 

ALSO     A     CAUTION      IN      REGARD     TO     EXTRACTING 
AFTER  THE    SEASON   IS  OVER. 

fAVING  heard  so  much  about  the  honej-dew,  I 
must  g-ive  you  my  experience  and  observa- 
tions in  the  matter.  I  do  not  dispute  its  being 
g-athered  from  fluid  of  insects;  but  my  ex- 
perience is,  that  it  collects  here  in  the  atmos- 
phere—sometimes, I  think,  from  a  sweet  vapor  aris- 
ing from  different  plants  and  herbs.  My  expei-i- 
ence  is,  that  it  commences  to  fall  of  an  evening 
about  half  an  hour  by  sun;  and  how  long  it  falls  I 
am  not  able  to  say— all  night  for  what  I  liuow. 

About  twenty-nine  years  ago,  one  evening  I  was 
shooting  squirrels.  While  looking  up  I  saw  a  drop 
almost  as  big  as  the  end  of  my  finger,  falling 
through  the  tree-tops.  1  went  to  where  it  fell,  and 
found  it  to  be  apparently  pure  honey.  I  have  found 
one  or  two  years  since,  when  heavy  honey-dews  fall 
drops  on  the  leaves.  It  shows  most  on  hickory  and 
black  oak. 

My  bees  gathered  about  3.50  lbs.  cf  honey-dew  hon- 
ey this  year,  as  fine  tasted  as  I  ever  ate,  but  it  is 
dark.  Almost  everybody  likes  it  better  than  the 
clover  honey.  The  honey-dew  honey  is  so  thick  of 
a  cool  morning,  it  will  scarcely  run. 

I  will  tell  you  of  my  success  this  season  in  api- 
culture. I  commenced  in  the  spring  with  17,  all 
very  weak,  some:  not  a  quart  of  bees  to  the  hive; 
and  by  the  time  I  got  them  built  up  strong, 
while  clover  was  pretty  well  over.  I  increased 
to  30,  all  tolerably  strong  now,  but  they  have  been 
doing  little  for  nearly  two  months.  Just  as  my 
last  buckwheat  came  in,  the  dry  weather  set  in 
and  they  made  nothing  from  it.  The  last  time  I 
looked  in  them,  almost  all  had  enough  to  winter; 
but  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  short  of  stores,  as  they 
keep  trying  to  rob  all  the  time.  The  last  extracting 
I  did,  set  them  to  i-obbing  and  fighting  dreadfully. 
They  about  destroyed  the  swarm  I  extracted  from. 
I  have  been  afraid  to  look  at  them  since.  I  got 
only  700  lbs.  of  honey,  on  account  of  their  being 
weak  at  clover-blooming.  Now,  Bro.  Itoot,  would 
you  double  up  the  weak  swarms  and  feed  syrup  in 
case  of  scanty  stores?    If   not  worrying  you  too 


much,  I  would  like  some  advice  through  Gle.^nings. 
I  will  close,  for  fear  I  shall  worry  your  patience  too 
much  to  read  all  I  have  scribbled.  I  know  you 
must  be  one  of  the  best  Christians  in  the  world,  or 
you  could  never  have  the  patience  to  answer  so 
much,  and  I  know  God  will  bless  and  prosper  you?, 
for  so  doing,  and  great  will  be  your  reward  ifi. 
the  future.  Chas.  L.  GouOH.  ,„,, 

Rock  Spring,  Mo.,  Oct.  10, 1884. 

Friend  G.,  your  concluding  kind  words  al-  • 
most  make  me  ashamed  of  myself,  and  1 
think  they  will  do  me  good,  for  it  hi. s  stir- 
red me  up  to  resolve  to  be  more  patient  and 
more  untiring  in  answering  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions that  the  many  kind  friends  may  care 
to  ask  me.— I  think'  you  are  surely  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  honey  may  ever  fall  from 
the  atmosphere.  While  sliooting  squirrels 
you  were,  of  course,  near  large  trees,  and  a 
large  drop  of  lioney,  without  doubt,  poured 
off  from  a  leaf,  or  inay  be  there  was  a  hive 
of  bees  somewhere  up  in  a  limb,  and  a  new 
comb  broke  down,  as  is  often  the  case,  and 
tlie  honey  ran  out.  If  you  will  read  what 
has  l)een  said  in  our  back  volumes,  especial- 
ly Prof.  Cook's  articles  on  the  subject,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  the  rest  of  us.— It 
is  very  unwise  for  any  but  an  old  experienc- 
ed hand  to  undertake  to  extract  after  the 
bees  have  stopped  gathering  honey.  I  should 
expect  just  the  result  you  mention,  unless  it 
were  one  who  had  been  through  such  scenes 
till  he  knew  just  when  to  stop.  In  regard  to 
this  matter  of  robbing,  books  or  talk  seem 
to  do  but  little  good.  One  has  got  to  lose  a 
few  colonies  before  he  can  be  thoroughly 
taught,  or  taught  so  effectually  that  it  will 
be  safe  to  intrust  a  gof»d-sized  apiary  to  his 
care  afterward.— I  think  I  would  double  up 
the  weak  swarms,  and  feed  syrup,  especial- 
ly as  it  is  so  late  in  the  season.  Had  you 
commenced  sooner,  you  might  have  fed  the 
weak  ones,  and  got  them  to  raise  brood.— 
Thanks  for  the  kind  words. 


FROM  THE  FRUIT-DALE  APIARY. 

REVERSIBLE      B'RAMES,      SAGGING      TOPRAHS,      AND 
OTHER    MATTERS. 

fHE  season  opened  with  a  prospect  of  a  boun- 
tiful flow  of  honey,  and  I  did  all  in  my  power 
to  help  the  bees.  I  got  them  up  to  as  good 
force  as  I  could,  and  they  made  a  good  start, 
and  I  gave  the  queen  all  the  room  needed  by 
extracting,  etc.  I  crowded  them  on  to  7  frames, 
which  was  almost  a  perfect  sheet  of  brood;  and-  the 
way  1  gained  this  was  partly  by  reversing  fraihes. 
We  all  have  too  many  combs  that  do  not  fill  the 
frames  by  1 2  inch  or  more.  Where  I  had  your  metal 
corners  I  took  the  top  ones  off'  and  exchanged  with 
the  bottoms.  This  is  reversing  only  once;  but  I  tell 
you  that  is  one  of  the  best  things  I  ever  did.  It  is 
nice  to  have  full  frames;  and  if  they  are  all  full  we 
can  use  one  less  to  a  hive  than  we  can  as  they  are 
usually  used.  On  some  of  them  I  use  a  wire 
sci-ewed  on  to  the  ends  of  frames,  which  run  down 
an  inch,  with  an  arm  at  top  for  a  rest.  These  I  can 
change  in  a  moment.  I  also  sawed  the  top-bars 
from  my  all  wood  frames,  and  nailed  a  top-bar  in 
place  of  the  bottom-bar.  If  an  inch  space  wasleft 
between  comb  and  bar,  I  fitted  in  a  strip  of  comb; 
and  now  I  have  every  comb  full  and  perfect.    Of 
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course,  I  shaved  the  combs  down  so  the  old  top  is  '« • 
It  was  an  experiment,  partly  to  see  the  effect  of 
brood-rearing  and  getting  bees  into  sections,  as 
well  as  to  have  full  combs.  In  each  frame  reversed, 
where  honey  was  above  the  brood  before  being  re- 
versed, the  bees  removed  the  honey  and  took  it  up; 
but  finding  no  room  on  account  of  brood,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  up  into  the  boxes.  If  one  has  an  ex- 
tractor he  can  hasten  the  i-emoving.  The  comb 
must  be  trimmed  so  as  to  uncap  all  sealed  honey, 
and  must  be  only  "a  thick,  so  the  bees  will  adopt  it 
at  once  as  a  bi-ood-department. 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  reversing  that  I  should 
do  so  if  I  had  hundreds  of  colonies.  Friend  Koot, 
there  is  a  serious  trouble  with  the  weak  or  thin  top- 
bars;  although  we  use  wired  frames  and  braces,  yet 
when  a  frame  is  loaded  for  winter  stores  they  do 
sag  badly.  I  have  handled  quite  a  lot  of  bees  away 
from  home,  and  I  very  often  meet  the  same  trouble. 
Often  they  touch  the  bottom  of  hive,  and  the  poor 
little  bees  sing  out,  "  Oh,  oh,  oh  I"  I  have  been  so 
perplexed  at  such  troubles  that  I  almost  think  I 
shall  have  all  frames  '2  in.  thick  inside  end-bars, 
then  drive  a  wire  nail  into  the  frames  so  the  corner 
or  brace  wire  will  draw  over  these,  then  draw  them 
tight  with  a  good  center-brace,  and  see  if  we  shall 
have  such  sagged  and  bad  frames.  One  bee-keeper 
near  me  uses  the  Hofman  frame;  they  have  ' 2-inch 
top-bar,  and  he  has  no  such  saddle-backed,  awkward 
work.  Of  course,  a  thin  top-bar  on  thousands  of 
combs  is  a  big  thing;  but  still,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  have  full  comb  at  the  bottom,  and  use  a  good 
substantial  top-bar? 

"But,"  says  one,  "the  bees  will  not  take  to  the 
sections  as  readily  ov  er  thick  bars;"  but  if  he  could 
see  the  lurge  lots  of  Aroostook  honey  that  was  all 
"  toated  "  up  over  thick  top-bars,  I  guess  theory 
would  all  vanish.  One  party  from  there  took  1' 2 
tons  of  the  nicest  honey,  all  in  one-pound  boxes, 
that  was  ever  produced  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
He  used  separators  on  all,  so  they  could  be  placed 
every  way,  and  no  breaking  or  bruising  the  beauti- 
ful combs.  He  uses  a  full  set  of  wide  frames  in 
upper  story,  and  one  on  each  side  of  7  brood-combs; 
but  we  can  not  use  so  much  surplus  room  here,  be- 
cause we  do  not  get  half  the  flow  they  do  there  in 
the  new  place. 

But,  again,  I  am  back  on  the  sagging  question, 
and  here  I  had  a  good  witness  on  my  argument, 
"for,"  said  he,  "the  wide  frames  I  dislike,  because 
they  sag  so  badly.  The  cracks  opened  at  top  of 
boxes  are  all  filled  with  bee  gum,  and  the  bottom- 
bars  are  glued  to  the  brood-frames  below."  But 
we  can  easily  get  over  this  by  nailing  a  strip  of  tin 
'.1  in.  wide  on  to  top-bar  near  end-bar,  and  then 
down  diagonally  to  center  of  bottom-bar,  which  I 
did  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  worked  like  a  charm.  I 
used  tin  because  it  is  thin;  and  when  the  frames 
are  crowded  together  we  know  no  difference.  A 
number  of  fine  wires  would  do,  and  be  more  conven- 
ient.   Just  try  it,  friend  R. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  I  like  a  section-case. 
Make  frames  to  hold  three  4I4  boxes,  and  a  case 
wide  enough  to  fill  inside  of  hive,  or  about  ^i  in.  less 
and  ;>«  deeper  than  the  little  frames.  Now  make  a 
division-board,  same  depth  of  case,  with  a  few 
thicknesses  of  cloth  on  the  ends,  and  you  have  a 
case  to  suit  any  number  of  combs.  The  under  sides 
are  beveled  from  inside  down  to  scant  'i,  and  up  '2 
or  ?'8,  so  the  bees  can  pass  up  from  side  of  hive  into 
the  case.  I  also  tack  ^,  by  's  strips  on  one  inside  of 
case,  so  as  to  allow  the  boxes  to  rest  against  them, 
then  the  bees  have  a  full  and  free  pass  at  the  out- 
side boxes.    Now,  with  this  case  we  can  use  separa- 


tors or  not,  and  any  width  of  box,  for  we  can  use  as 
narrow  a  frame  for  boxes  as  we  desire ;  and  if  we 
use  only  a  few  brood-frames  we  can  use  as  few 
boxes  as  we  desire.  Of  course,  the  case  does  not 
cover  the  whole  length  of  frames;  but  a  cloth  can 
easily  cover  the  ends,  and  the  case  can  set  at  one 
end  of  brood-f  i-aincs,  or  over  the  center,  and  cloths 
used  at  each  end.  Alter  iiiakinu  a  nutiiber  of  dif- 
ferent cases  I  am  better  pleased  with  this  than  all 
others.  I  don't  like  a  case  the  whole  width  and 
length  of  a  common  hive;  it's  like  a  big  hat  on  a 
little  boy.  I  think  one  .5  boxes  wide  is  enough;  for 
more,  use  only  7  frames  under  a  case  than  doja 
whole  set,  then  the  wide  case  sets  out  over,  and  is> 
real  bother.  It's  much  ease r  to  fix  a  narrow  case 
than  one  too  wide,  especially  where  a  full  one  re- 
quires'2  bushel  to  fill  it.  I  am  but  one,  and^only 
give  my  ideas;  and  if  of  any  good,  I  shall  be  pleased. 
E.  P.  Chukchill. 
North  Auburn,  Maine,  Oct.,  ISS-l. 

Friend  ('.,  your  ideas  are  good;  and  one 
reason  yon  give  foi'  using  a  reversible  frame 
I  liad  not  tlionglit  of  before.  It  is  this:  We 
have  more  cells" in  a  frame,  or.  at  least,  more 
available  cells,  than  we  should  like  to  have 
without  a  reversing  device.  As  once  or 
twice  reversing  will  suffice,  as  far  as  this  is 
concerned,  perhaps  we  can  manage  this 
without  any  expensive  device.  In  a  chaff 
hive  we  can  very  easily  set  all  the  frames  of 
fdn.  upside  down  when  they  are  first  given 
to  the  bees  ;  that  is,  put  them  upside  down 
in  the  upper  story.  After  the  combs  are 
pretty  well  built  out,  hang  them  in  the 
usual  Avay.  Won't  this  answer?  One  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  reversible  frames  is  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  as  substantial 
a  top-bar  without  considerable  additional 
expense.  I  agree  with  you  that  top-bars 
ought  not  to  sag  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  are 
obliged  to  make  them  iuilf  an  inch  or  more 
to  accomplish  this.  Of  late  years  our  top- 
bars  have  all  been  made  full  f ;  and  these, 
sup])orted  in  the  center  by  a  tin  bar  with 
diagonal  wires  foi- a  brace."  surely  can  not 
sag  unless  the  diagonal  wire  breaks,  or  the 
tin  bar  doubles  up.  or  something  of  that  sort. 
It  is  true,  we  want  frames  that  will  stay 
right  to  the  spot,  no  matter  how  much  honey 
the  bees  store  in  the  combs,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  want  as  much  room  inside  the  frame 
as  we  can  conveniently  get.  I  have  often 
thought  of  a  frame  made  entirely  of  folded 
tin,  but  it  would  be  much  more  "expensive, 
and  cold  for  the  bees  in  cool  weather.  Aft- 
er it  becomes  covered  with  wax,  however,  I 
suppose  the  latter  objection  would  not 
amount  to  much.  Frames  have  already  been 
used  made  of  perforated  tin,  and  these  seem 
to  answer,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  expense.  Several  years  ago  there 
was  considerable  said  about  bracing  wide 
frames  with  diagonal  wires,  as  we  do  our 
brood-fiames ;  but  since  we  have  com- 
menced making  them  heavier  all  around,  lit- 
tle or  nothing  has  been  said  about  it.  I 
hardlv  think  oiu-  wide  frames,  as  we  use 
themnow,  will  trouble  in  the  way  you  men- 
tion. The  arrangement  of  three  boxes  in  a 
frame  is  like  that  shown  on  page  18  of  our 
price  list,  beside  the  portico  liive.  It  is 
used  by  some  bee-keepers ;  but  as  the  ar- 
rangement is  more  expensive,  and  more 
trouble  to  manipulate,  besides  admitting  a 
less  number  of  sections,  it  has  been  pretty 
mucli  discarded.  I  admit  tliat  the  reasons 
you  give  for  its  use  are  many  of  them  quite 
"important,  friend  C. 
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FROM      DIFFERENT      FIELDS. 
A   cAiat'ouNiA    apiary;   also  how  to    make  a 

SMOKER  THAT  DOES  SOT  HAVE  TO  HE  BLOWN. 

T  WILL  wi-itc  a  little  (leserii)tioii  of  my  bec-raneli. 
,|lj  Jt  is  in  the  Sierra-Nevada  mountains,  aljout 
1Il  6000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  bees  range  u\) 
'^  "  to  about  7000  and  8000  feet.  The  snow  melts  off 
in  the  spring,  but  there  has  been  snow  in  sight 
all  summer  from  my  place. 

I  have  the  boss  smoker.  It  is  my  invention,  so 
far  as  lieard  from.  You  can  load  it  up  with  any 
thing— old  chips,  green  wood,  or  any  thing  else,  and 
work  all  day— no  bellows,  no  danger  of  tire,  cold 
blast,  no  ashes  to  get  in  your  honey.  A  tea-kettle 
will  serve  to  illustrate  it.  With  a  long  spout  to  put 
about  three  or  four  feet  of  rubber  liose  on,  and  a 
\ent-hole  in  the  bottom,  start  a  tire  in  it  and  put  on 
the  lid.  The  smoke  comes  through  the  hose;  you 
can  bend  it  around  wherever  you  want  it,  and  go  to 
work  with  both  hands.  I,et  it  fall  down,  or  lay  it  on 
tlie  hive,  as  you  like;  a  few  holes  in  the  side  make 
more  smoke,  like  the  Townley  smoker.  The  hose 
can  be  put  down  in  the  hive  anywhere,  to  drive  the 
bees  down.  d.  W.  Cover. 

Downieville,  Cal.,  Sept.  10,  18S4. 

Friend  ('.,  your  idea  is  certainly  a  bright 
one.  J>y  luiving  the  tea-kettle  part  of  the 
smoker  down  on  the  ground  while  the  hive 
is  elevated  enough  si)  we  would  have  a  foot 
or  two  of  draft,  ver,\  likely  tlie  stream  of 
smoke  would  go  of  itself  anywhere  you 
wanted  it.  AVhy  didn't  somel)6dy  think  of 
it  beforeV  We  will  have  one  made,  and  re- 
I'ort.  

KAll!     I'HOORESS     FROM     SEVERAL    A   It  (      SI  MOLARS. 

I  will  send  you  a  short  report  for  the  season  of 
I.S84.  I  started  in  the  spring  with  ti\e  swarms,  hav- 
ing lost  five  during  last  winter  and  spring.  One  of 
the  swarms  I  had  left  in  the  spring  v.'as  queenless, 
and  the  others  were  in  good  condition.  I  shall  have 
It  or  15  to  commence  winter  with;  seven  of  the  in- 
crease were  natural  swarms;  the  rest  were  made 
by  dividing.  I  have  not  got  all  my  honey  taken  off 
yet,  so  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  T  shall  have; 
but  I  think  I  shall  get  about  ]2.">  lbs.  One  of  my 
swarms  kept  on  working  some  in  the  sections  dur- 
ing the  latter  |)art  of  the  dry  weather,  when  others 
did  not  do  an.\  thing  in  sections  at  all.  They  were 
Italians,  and  they  worked  on  red  clover.  The  old 
swaiMn— that  is,  the  swarm  from  this  swarm,  came 
out,  swarmed  three  times,  anil  worked  some  in 
sections  afterward.  1  bought  the  bees  in  the  tirst 
place  of  Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  of  Augusta,  Ga.  I  also 
had  the  cai-c  of  six  swarms  belonging  to  my  father. 
One  of  those  was  \'ei'y  weak  in  the  spring,  but  it 
recruited  up  and  sent  out  a  good  swarm  on  the  2.5th 
of  June.  The  other  tlve  did  not  swarm  at  all,  but 
will  average  nearly  40  lbs.  of  honey  apiece.  One 
swarm  filled  tiO  one-pound  sections.  Mr.  Wrl  H. 
Jlarb,  a  .\  oung  man  who  is  working  for  us,  also  had 
two  swarms  last  si>ring.  They  swarmed  twice  each, 
but  the  second  swarm  from  one  of  them  went  to  the 
woods.  He  bought  a  (lueen  and  about  a  pound  of 
bees  a  short  time  afterward,  and  gave  them  some 
frames  of  brood,  so  he  now  has  six  swarms.  He 
Avill  get  about  75  lbs.  of  honey. 

(Jue  of  my  neighbors,  >Ir.  John  G.  Kagy,  had  one 
swarm  of  Italians  last  si)ring,  which  swarmed  the 


first  time  on  the  15tli  of  May,  and  swarmed  four 
times  from  that  time  until  June  1st,  so  he  has  six 
swarms  now,  all  the  increase  being  from  the  one  he 
had  in  the  spring.  The  young  swarms  will  all  ha\  c 
enough  honey,  or  nearly  so,  at  least,  to  wiiit(>r,  and 
the  old  swarm  has  made  (piite  a  bit  of  honey  in  sec- 
tions. I  have  i-ead  a  good  deal  In  (ii,EAMiNf!S  about 
swarms  lea\ing  without  clustering.  Plight  years 
ago  I  saw  a  swarm  comcout  of  one  of  father's  hi\es, 
and  they  went  straight  for  the  woods,  without  any 
of  them  clustering.  J.  S.  Harr. 

Ibistoh  ille,  Ohio,  Oct.  9,  18S4. 


artificial  pasturage,   ETC. 

Last  spring  I  sent  to  you  for  some  ligwort  and 
spider-jdant  seed,  5  cents'  worth,  I  think.  I  sowed  it 
in  the  hotbed;  the  spider  i)lantsl  have  not  seen  yet, 
but  I  got  3  plants  of  figwort;  transplanted  them, 
and  the  bees  have  been  gathering  honey  from  them 
for  a  month  or  more.  Now,  1  have  about  an  acre  of 
land,  light  soil,  on  the  top  of  a  hill;  it  is  so  situated 
as  to  be  virtually  waste  land.  Now,  is  there  any 
honey-plant  that  you  can  recommend,  that,  after  1 
l)lant  it  up  there,  will  ^tay  planted  and  yield  honey 
enough  to  pay  for  the  Avork  and  seed?  I  should  like 
something  that  will  come  in  after  clover  and  buck- 
wheat. My  bees  have  been  nearly  idle  since  buck- 
wheat-bloom. The  alsike  seed  I  got  of  you  last 
spring  came  up  well ;  and  although  we  have  had  a 
very  dry  fall,  it  is  looking  nicely.  This  is  my  first 
year  with  bees.  1  find  I  have  made  some  mistakes. 
One  was  in  not  getting  an  extractor  sooner.  I  have 
increased  from  (5,  spring  count,  to  31.  Extracted 
100  lbs.,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  comb  honey 
from  white  clover;  sold  three  queens,  and  Italian- 
ized 6  of  my  own  blacks,  so  I  have  all  Italians  and 
Holj'-Lands  now.  That  is  not  a  large  report,  still  I 
am  not  in  Blasted  Hopes,  but  expect  to  do  a  little 
better  next  year,  as  I  have  45  extra  combs  built  on 
foundation,  and  frames  wired.  1  wintered  without 
loss  in  the  cellar  last  winter,  so  that  I  shall  put 
them  all  in  again.  A.  J.  Havner. 

West  Sand  Lake,  Kens.  Co.,  N.  V.,  Oct.  8,  1884. 

Friend  H..  I  think  it  is  a  little  doubtful 
about  your  tinding  any  honey-plant  that  will 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  grovind.  and  cultiva- 
tion, alone.  Sweet  clover  will  proljably 
come  close  to  il.  If  you  can  lind  a  market 
for  the  seed  it  will  i)iobably  be  a  safe  invest- 
ment. We  have  recently  got  seed  enough 
from  an  eighth  of  an  acre  to  pay  well  for  the 
groiuid  and  cultivation,  and  tiie  bees  were 
('xcxedingh/  busy  on  it  during  all  of  our  dry 
weather.  '  We  saved  the  seed  by  cutting  the 
stalks  as  soon  as  much  of  il  began  to  rattle 
off.  The  stalks  were  thrashed  at  once  light- 
ly with  a  Hail,  spread  out  in  the  sun  for 
about  a  week  until  more  of  tlie  seed  had  be- 
come lipe  and  dry  enough,  and  then  thrash- 
ed again.  As  a  little  will  still  remain  in  the 
stalks,  be  careful  where  you  put  them.  A 
few  year.s  ago  we  tried  plowing  under  the 
dry  stalks,  but  the  seed  from  them  came  up 
so'thickly  we  abandoned  the  ground  to  it, 
and  it  gives  tfs  a  very  nice  patch  nicely  seed- 
ed. _^ 

niJLY-LANDS,   ETC. 

I  am  sorry  to  read  so  many  failures  of  honey  this 
season.  It  looks  a  little  discouraging  for  beginners ; 
but  T  will  give  a  description  of  my  honey  crop  this 
season.  From  ti  good  strong  colonies  on  April  1,  I 
got  a  good  start  on  api)le-blossoni.    May  to  August 
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15  I  g'ot  300  section.^ ;  from  Aug-.  !.">  to  St-pt.  15,  -t-T)  sec- 
tions, making-  725  in  all,  l-pound  sections,  and  an  in- 
crease of  11  swarms,  making:  me  now  IH  j^-ood  and  2 
weak  ones— SO  in  all.  8ome  swarmed  twice,  but  1 
put  them  back  in  the  same  hive;  5  of  them  swarmed 
in  Auo-iist.  I  put  tliem  back,  and  tlie.\-  did  well.  1 
cut  out  all  ((ueen-cells— no  second  swarminti-  for  me; 
hi\es  are  full  of  honey  for  winter  stores:  7  frames 
tilled  about  to  the  bottoms. 

Do  you  think  it  would  pay  me  to  raise  (lueens  to 
sell?  I  have  but  few  black  bees  within  2  miles;  my 
best  results  and  nicest  honey  were  from  hybrids.  I 
ha\-c  one  hive  full  of  Holy-Lands  so  cross  I  had  to 
carry  them  over  in  the  lots  half  a  mile,  to  set  rid  of 
iheni.  They  are  ugly,  and  I  got  but  little  honey 
from  them.  No  more  of  them  tor  tiic.  They  want 
to  swarm  all  summer. 

My  lioney  crop  was  'idO  His.  comb  1  oney;  average, 
fit!  lbs.  per  hive.  I  sold  ;t  in  two  grades— capped  and 
partly  capped  -  at  15  and  20  cts.,  to  stores. 

I  have  just  retnrned  fi-om  our  f)anbury  fair,  in 
Connecticut.  Not  one  bit  of  lioney  wi'.s  tlieri'.  T 
wished  1  had  my  obserxatory  hive  there. 

Kalonah,  N.  V.,  Oct.  13,  1884.        (!.  A.  .Mathkws. 


KEKl)IX(i     l,->TK. 

How  late  will  it  do  to  feed  bees  in  the  fall,  to  pro- 
I<  ng- 1  iT.rd- rearing? 

Friend  11.,  yoii  can  feed  any  time  in  winter 
^vlien  it  is  warm  enono;!!  for  tiie  hees  to  Hy. 
Hut  you  sliould  endeavor  to  get  them  to 
empty  tlie  feeder,  and  liave  it  taken  away  so 
tliey  can  V)e  covered  up  again  before  tiie  re- 
currence of  severe  weather.  Tliere  are  usual- 
ly plenty  of  days  in  November  when  feeding 
can  be  done,  if  you  have  every  thing  ready, 
and  get  at  it  just  as  soon  as  the  weather 
moderates  suflfii-iently.  There  is  usually  a 
spell  in  December  also.  I  woidd  have  the 
feed  quite  warm  for  feeding  at  such  times. 
and  put  your  quilts  or  cushions  around  it. 
and  it  will  keep  warm  until  a  good  strong 
colony  will  have  time  to  put  it  all  in  the 
combs. 

SI/.K    OK     VKNTir.ATOHS     KOK     A     W I  NTKU I  N<i-H(  )rSK. 

How  big- a  ventilator  do  I  need  at  the  bottom  of 
my  l)ee-housc,  it  being-  10  x  10  square,  with  no  joists 
nor  chamber  tioor?  I  put  on  a  cottage  roof,  and 
lathed  and  plastered  up  the  i-aftei-s  to  the  peak. 

1  should  say.  at  a  rough  guess,  that  your 
ventilator  should  be  one  foot  s(iuare  through 
the  door,  and  the  same  through  the  ceiling ; 
btit  a  better  wav  wotdd  be  to  have  a  slide  to 
close  it  up  when  tlie  weather  is  severe.  If 
the  opening  in  the  tlooi-  is  from  a  pipe  laid 
in  tlie  ground,  on  the  plan  of  sub-earth  ven- 
tilation. (;  inches  stpiare  -would  do.  and  the 
l)ipes  should  be  of  about  the  same  capacity, 
say  for  about  100  colonies. 

WHAT  I'OI.NT  OKTHK  COMPASS  SlIOl'l, I)  HIVKS  KACK? 

What  is  the  best  way  for  hives  to  face?  The  most 
of  them  here  face  the  east;  but  the  way  my  aiilary  is 
located,  it  would  be  the  most  con\-cnicut  for  them  to 
face  southwest.  Please  let  me  know  at  once,  if 
that  won't  do  as  well  as  any  other  wa.\.  '  like  to 
lia\-e  the  bees  so  I  can  watch  tlicm  fi-oni  the  house, 
and  look  at  the  front  of  the  hi\c.  li.  K.  Kick. 

Roscobel,  Wis.,  Oct.  20,  1HS4. 

It  does  not  matter  i)ailicidarly  which  way 
yom-  liives  face.  The  only  olijection  to  liav- 
ing  them  face  all  one  way  is,  that  the  bees  are 
niuch  moi-eai>t  to  gel  ccMif  used, and  strike  the 


wrong  hive:  therefore  if  you  nnifit  have  them 
face  all  one  way.  I  would  have  them  located 
not  less  than  l6  or  12  feet  ai)art. 


IIEMKDV     Kfli    WOl'NDS   MADE   BY    KUSTV    NAlt.S. 

Ifachilil  stei>on  a  rusty  nail,  soak  the  foot  in  a 
lye  —  one  pint  of  ashes  to  2  quarts  of  warm 
ivater,  and  all  i)ain  will  disappear.  I  have  used  it ; 
it  will  not  smart.  Mits.  H.  L.  Osuohn. 

Stoughton,  Wis.,  Oct.  1,  1SS4. 

Thank  you.  my  friend.  The  ashes  and 
hot  water  operate  in  this  case  about  the 
same  as  the  felon  remedy  I  gave.  Xow,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  prove  l)y  experiment, 
Avhether  or  not  hot  water  would  not  answer 
alone  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well.  Yevy  likely, 
however,  the  pungent  nature  of  the  alkali 
would  ;issist  in  reaching  the  seat  of  pain. 


MlEENS  ACROSS  THE  OCEAN  BVMAII,. 

I  recei\ed  from  friend  Benton,  on  the22d  of  this 
month,  an  e.vtra-flne  Italian  queen.  She  was  17  days 
in  the  mail;  the  cage  was  the  same  as  you  show  in 
Gi.EANiNtts,  Sept.  1,  only  one-half  the  size.  There 
were  20  dead  bees  and  11  live  ones  with  her.  The 
Good  candy  was  abo\it  two-thirds  consumed;  no 
water.  She  is  from  the  pro\ince  of  Emilia,  Italy. 
I  have  introduced  her  to  a  strong-  colony,  and  she 
is  laying-.  One  more  for  friend  Benton  I  Long  may 
he  live,  a  benefactor  to  the  bee-keeping-  public. 

L.  P.  Rir,T,iXfis. 

Kloomington,  111..  Sept.  2U,  18iH4. 


A  (;OOI)  WOHI)  K()l{  THE  H01,V-I,  AN  US. 

I  have  one  tine  colony  of  Holy-Land  bees  from  the 
fine  queen  I  got  of  you,  and  they  are  nicei-,  finer 
bees,  and  work  earlier  and  later,  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  are  gentler  than  the  others.  I  would 
not  take  #25.00  fen- them  now.  Others  seeing  them 
want  them  in  1885.  I  think  when  men  and  women 
keep  bees  it  is  best  to  keep  the  best,  as  they  get 
more  honey,  and  the  moth  will  not  bother  them  as 
they  do  the  black  ones,  as  one-half  the  amount  ol' 
those  bees  keep  the  hive  free,  where  the  moths  gel 
away  with  the  common  bees.  D.  H.  Harkek. 

Woodword,  Dallas  Co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  17,  1884. 


PREMIUMS   ON   HONEY,   ETC. 

I  put  some  extracted  honey  in  the  nest  of  pails, 
and  they  received  a  in-emium;  and  some  nice  white- 
clover  sections,  well  filled  in  the  bexes,  which  were 
(luite  a  novelty  to  most  at  the  fair;  but  the  com- 
mittee passed  the  bo.xes  by  and  gave  me  the  j)reini- 
um  on  a  crate  of  UtJ  I'-i-pouiid  sections.  The  fair 
was  a  success.  I  received  llrst  pieminm  on  fdn., 
made  on  the  Vandervort  mill. 

My  bees  have  given  me  some  increase  and  about 
80  lbs.,  comb  hoiu-y  I>er  colony  rroni  the  colonies 
that  I  worked  for  comb.  C.  .1.  Ci.auk. 

Bowling  (Ireen,  Ohio,  Oct.  Ki,  1884. 

srcAii   ANU   honey   Koit   ki;ki)in(;. 

I  am  transferring  a  number  of  stocks  from  old 
hives  to  new,  and  as  I  put  in  but  a  frame  or  two  of 
brood,  and  feed  up  the  old  lioney  to  till  up  on  sheets 
of  fdn.,  I  write  to  know  if  I  can  mix  sugar  or  syrup, 
about  half  with  the  extracted  honey,  to  feed  up  fui- 
winter.  Wm.   M.   Vocnc. 

Nevada,  O..  Aug.  14,  1884. 

The  mixture  vou  si)eak  of  will  do  nicely, of 
course,  friend  V.  The  oidv  objection  I  know 
of  is  that  the  hoiiev  might    be   more  apl    to 
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start  the  bees  to  rcLbiug  th; 
sugar  or  syrup  alone. 


Avoukl  the 


VISITORS  WHO   USK   TOBACCO. 

Well,  y.r.  Root,  I  thought  I  would  come  and  see 
your  factory;  but  I  got  no  honey  this  summer,  and 
turned  my  attention  to  something-  else,  and  I  ha%-e 
bf^en  busy;  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  use  tobacco, 
and  where  would  I  spit  when  looking  at  your  bees 
and  in  your  factory?  So  1  thought  I  would  not  go 
this  summer.  Hiram  Weaver. 

Circleville,  Ind.,  Oct.  .5,  1F84. 

Don't  stay  away  on  account  of  tobacco, 
friend  W.  You  know  I  feel  more  neighbor- 
ly toward  tobacco  -  users,  if  any  thing,  than 
toward  those  who  are  not ;  and  you  may  rest 
assured  nobody  will  be  tmcourteous  on  that 
account.  When  you  are  in  the  lumber- 
room  you  can  spit  in  the  sawdust,  and  in 
the  other  rooms  you  can  open  the  doors  or 
spit  out  of  the  window.  We  have  lots  of 
windows  ;  and  as  our  rooms  are  warmed  by 
steam  we  almost  always  have  one  or  more  of 
them  open  for  pure  air.  May  be  you  are 
giving  up  tobacco ;  if  so,  we  might  give  you 
a  little  encouragement  and  exliortation  on 
the  subject. 

POISON    OAK. 

On  mention  of  poison  oak  by  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents, you  have  asked  what  it  is.  In  the  Pacific 
States  the  name  is  applied  to  the  Rhus  clivcrsiloha,  a 
plant  of  varied  habit,  from  a  low,  copse-like  bush  to 
a  tall  climbing  vine,  like  the  Virgina  creeper.  The 
three-palliate  and  diversely  shaped  leaves  turn  red 
in  autumn,  and  give  about  the  most  showy  leaves 
that  California  can  boast  of  in  that  line.  Its  closely 
related  species,  Blnis  td.ricixlrndron  of  the  Eastern 
States,  is  called  poison  ivy.  It  does  not  attain  such 
size.  Both  are  poisonous  species  of  sumac.  I  have 
known  some  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  affect- 
ed by  touching  it,  brushing  against  it,  or  even  tak- 
ing the  breeze  from  it,  the  symptoms  being  a  severe 
itching  and  burning  of  the  skin.  Others  can  handle 
it  with  impunit.v.  I  have  seen  bees  work  on  it,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent.  A.  Norton. 

Gonzales,  Monterey  Co.,  Cal.,  Sept.  15, 1'84. 

WHERE     DID     THE    HONEY    COME    FROM? 

We  have  had  adroughthere  of  about  four  months' 
duration,  and  bees  have  been  idle  for  some  time  in 
consequence.  About  a  week  ago  we  had  our  first 
shower  (a  rather  light  one  at  that),  followed  by  a 
foggy,  damp  morning,  and  my  bees  came  in  so 
heavily  laden  that  a  great  many  would  tumble  in 
front  of  the  hives  and  go  in  on  foot.  Do  you  think 
it  was  honey-dew  they  were  working  on?  and  if 
not,  what  was  it?  M.  Brous. 

Gonzales,  Te.xas,  Oct.,  1S81. 
I  should  say,  my  friend,  from  the  way  you 
state  it,  it  was  honey-dew.     By  tasting  of 
the  honey  as  it  is  brought  in  from  the  hives 
you  can  tell  pretty  surely. 

EXHIBITINO   AT   FAIRS. 

Our  fair  is  over;  and  considering  the  rain  we  had 
to  contend  with  it  was  a  success.  My  exhibit  took 
the  following  first  premiums:  Best  specimen  comb 
honey,  manner  of  putting  up  for  market  consider- 
ed; best  specimen  extracted  honey,  manner  of  put- 
ting up  for  market  considered;  best  specimens  of 
comb  foundation;  best  collection  of  apiarian  im- 
plements.    I  received  many  compliments  for  the 


display  I  made,  one  of  them  coming  from  one  of 
your  employes,  W.  J.  Fenton,  who  is  here  on  a  visit. 

It  is  perfectly  astonishing,  the  amount  of  igno- 
ance  that  prevails  in  regard  to  bee-keeping.  It 
just  kept  myself  and  wife  busy  telling  people  that 
the  extractor  and  uncapping-can  were  not  washing- 
machines  nor  churns,  and  that  the  foundation-ma- 
chine was  not  a  clothes-wringer  nor  a  sausage-grind- 
er, and  hundreds  of  other  things  equally  ludicrous. 
But  as  the  Western-Michigan  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion meets  here  Nov.  25,  and  almost  every  one  prom- 
ised to  attend,  I  hope  to  be  able,  with  the  help  of 
others,  to  clear  up  many  ol  the  mysteries. 

Fremont,  Mich.,  Oct.  6, 1884.  G.  E.  Hilton. 


ARE   BEES   NICER   TO  LOOK  AT   IN   SPRING  THAN   IN 
FALL? 

Dr.  Smoot  says  he  has  two  Cyprian  or  Holy-Land 
tested  queens  that  produce  nice  bees  in  the  spring, 
but  late  in  the  fall  they  produce  a  variety  of  bees; 
some  have  two  bands,  some  no  bands  at  all,  and 
some  that  have  black  tails.    Can  you  explain  this?    . 

Fulton,  Ky.,  Sept.  22, 1884.  W^  J.  Brown. 

Friend  B.,  I  think  the  above  is  all  owing 
to  the  fact  that  bees  in  spring  and  summer 
are  usually  full  of  honey,  while  after  the 
yield  ceases  they  shorten' up  so  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  band  visible  at  .ill.  I  have  oft- 
en marked  this,  and  the  ('y])rians  are  special- 
ly given  to  lengthening  themselves  out  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  honey  that  is 
being  gathered,  and  vice  versa.  Sometimes 
in  October  they  look  so  "  stubbied ''  that 
one  might  almost  think  they  had  lost  part  of 
their  bodies.       

CYPRIAN  BEES   HATCHING    IN    LESS  THAN  21   DAYS. 

We  are  not  ready  for  Blasted  Hopes  yet ;  although 
this  has  not  been  a  good  season  for  honey,  I  am  sat- 
isfied when  I  can  get  an  average  of  45  lbs.  per  colo- 
ny, spring  count.  Strange,  isn't  it?  I  got  over  1100 
lbs.  of  honey  from  23  swarms,  and  my  neighbors  got 
hardly  a  taste,  and  came  to  me  for  honey.  Now,  I 
don't  like  to  brag,  but  I  must  give  facts  as  they  are. 
I  told  you  last  spring  that  the  Cyprio-Italian  bees 
hatched  in  18  days  from  the  egg;  but  you  put  my 
letter  Into  the  waste-basket.  Now,  I  received  the 
Cyprian  queen  from  you  the  23d  day  of  May,  and 
put  her  in  the  hive  the  2tth,  and  i-eleased  her  the 
25th.  At  that  time  1  gave  her  a  new  comb  that  had 
not  been  in  a  hive  for  six  months.  The  27th  she  had 
laid  some  in  the  comb  that  she  was  caged  on  that 
had  brood  in  the  28th.  She  had  laid  the  new  comb 
full  of  eggs,  and  on  the  30th  I  gave  the  new  comb  to 
a  queenless  colony,  and  the  13th  of  June  the  young 
bees  were  hatching,  and  some,  I  think,  had  been  out 
10  oi:  12  hours.  Now,  don't  pass  this  by  unnoticed. 
You  can  calculate  from  the  above  date,  that  the 
queens  hatched  from  said  comb  in  12  days.  If  you 
want  it,  you  can  have  my  aftidavit  to  this  effect. 

Wm.  Malone,  23—37. 

Oakley,  Lucas  Co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  26, 1884. 
Under  very  favorable  circumstances,  woik- 
er-bees  sometimes  hatch  out  in  i:u  days  ;  but 
the  matter  has  been  so  frequently  tested  by 
careful  records  that  1  can  not  but  think  you 
are  mistaken  somewhere  in  your  statements 
or  in  your  count,  friend  M.,  when  you  say 
they  may  hatch  in  from  12  to  18  days.  Many 
points  are  coming  to  light  in  bee  culture  that 
look  almost  like  miracles,  it  is  true ;  but  I 
should  sooner  think  the  bees  took  Qut  the 
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eggs,  for  some  reason,  and  put  in  larvae  sev- 
eral days  old  in  place  of  them.  Yes,  I  should 
sooner  think  they  stole  it  from  other  hives, 
and  brought  it  in,  than  that  it  was  a  possi- 
bility that  a  perfect  l)ee  conld  be  matured 
froni  the  egg  in  12  days.  Thousands  of  us 
have  counted  the  period,  and  the  agreement 
is  so  general  that  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
be  mistaken.      

HONEY    FROM    THE    VINE    MAPLE. 

I  aend  you  a  sample  of  vine-maple  honey  by  mail; 
and  if  you  receive  it  all  right,  please  let  us  know 
through  Gleanings  what  you  think  of  it.  The 
vine  maple  is  most  common  in  low  grounds  and 
along-  the  streams,  and  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  this 
coast;  it  sometimes  runs  along  on  the  ground,  but 
more  commonly  grows  nearly  erect  with  crooked 
body  and  crooked,  drooping  limbs.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  10  or  1.5  ft.,  and  is  rarely  over  6  inches 
through  at  the  stump.  I  inclose  a  leaf  of  vine  maple. 

This  has  been  a  very  poor  season  for  bees  in  this 
part  of  Oregon;  there  has  been  no  honey-dew,  and 
elk-weed  yielded  but  little  honey.  Many  bees  have 
starved  already;  mine  did  as  well  as  any  that  I 
know  of,  and  I  got  but  a  small  surplus,  part  of 
which  was  from  vine  maple,  which  blossoms  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  continues  in  blossom  three 
weeks.  M.  E.  Warren. 

Eagle  Creek,  Oregon,  Oct.  8, 1884. 
Many  thanks,  friend  W.  The  honey  is 
dark  in  color,  but  of  a  beautiful  amber,  and 
is  to  me  most  delicious.  A  pitcher  of  ice- 
cold  milk  on  a  cool  morning,  with  half  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  butter  from  a  Jersey  cow,  with 
vine-maple  honey,  a  good  lot  of  it,  would  be 
my  idea  of  a  breakfast.  After  breakfast  I 
should  be  all  ready  to  drain  oft'  swami>s,  or  any 
other  kind  of  hard  work. 


throughout  our  nation.  If  such  boys  are 
hunted  up,  and  invited  to  come,  they  will 
very  often  expend  their  surplus  energy  in 
doing  good  somewhere,  and  enjoy  it  ever  so 
much  better  than  robbing  bee-hives. 


JUVENILE    HONEY-THIEVES. 

Inclosed  find  a  cutting  from  the  Oil-City  Derrick, 
an  account  of  depredations  of  boys  about  10  or  12 
years  old.  T.  F.  Shephard. 

Franklin,  Pa.,  Sept.  29, 1884. 

The  story  of  the  juvenile  burglars  which  was  told 
In  the  papers  a  few  days  ago  is  eclipsed  by  the  dar- 
ing of  the  little  rascals  who  stole  the  honey,  and 
wrought  ruin  among  the  bees  of  Mr.  Shephard  in  the 
Third  Ward.  They  had  only  the  cops  to  contend 
'  with,  while  the  Third-Ward  boys  had  to  keep  an  eye 
open  for  the  officers,  and  tight  a  battle  at  the  same 
time  with  the  em-aged  bees  whose  home  they  were 
despoiling.  Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  they 
were  obliged  to  contend  with,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  all  the  honey  they  wanted,  destroying:  total- 
Ij;  one  colony  of  bees,  and  setting  the  others  to  rob- 
bing one  another,  and  the  result  is  likely  to  be  a 
total  loss  of  all  the  bees  Mr.  Shephard  owns,  which 
have  cost  him  much  time,  labor,  and  money.  The 
boys  operated  with  a  long  pole,  sharpened  to  a 
point  at  one  end.  With  this  they  knocked  over  the 
hive,  and  then  fished  away  the  well-fllled  combs  of 
honey  with  the  sharpened  end.  Mr.  Shepard  has 
procured  the  names  of  the  little  desperados,  and  of 
course  their  parents  will  have  to  make  good  the 
damage;  but  it  will  no  doubt  cause  a  closer  looking 
after  the  children  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and 
an  effort  to  know  their  whereabouts  at  least  once 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

Friend  S.,  the  trouble  with  these  boys  is 
ignorance.  Let  us  strive  by  every  means  in 
our  power  to  give  them  to  understand  how 
much  damage  they  do  by  thoughtless  acts 
like  these,  and  let  us  also  back  it  up  by  in- 
sisting that  tlie  parents  make  good  the  en- 
tire value  of  colonies  so  damaged.  Such  in- 
struction as  our  Sunday-schools  furnish 
from  God's  word  is  the  great  remedy  needed 


water   for   bees   in  winter;  why   doolittle 

LOST   so   many. 

So  far  I  have  not  noticed  that  anj'  correspondent 
has  given  an  opinion  in  regard  to  what  caused 
the  great  loss  of  bees,  an  account  of  which  Mr.  Doo- 
little gives  on  page  371,  current  volume.  I  will  give 
it  as  my  opinion  that  they  died  of  thirst,  and  that 
those  clouds  of  vapor  rolling  away  carried  off  the 
moisture  that,  without  artificial  heat,  would  have 
remained  in  the  room,  and  have  saved  them  from 
perishing  of  drought.  I  believe  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  less  vapor  it  carries,  and  I  think  in  this 
case  the  heat  from  the  stove  increased  the  draft 
and  desiccated  the  already  very  di-y  aii-  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  cause  their  destruction.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that,  had  they  been  supplied  with  water,  the 
bees  would  not  have  perished. 

Some  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  a  case  somewhat 
similar  came  under  my  observation.  A  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  T.  F.  Landis,  living  near  Scottdale,  West- 
moreland Co.,  Pa.,  undertook  to  winter  a  lot  of  bees 
(kept  in  the  old  Quinby  box  hive)  in  a  cellar  behind, 
but  on  the  same  tloor  of  a  basement  kitchen,  by 
which,  I  believe,  the  temperature  and  hygrometry 
of  the  said  cellar  were  affected;  but  to  what  extent 
I  am  not  able  to  say,  as  no  measurements  were  tak- 
en. Some  time  during  the  winter  the  bees  became 
restless,  and  commenced  leaving  the  hives  in  such 
numbers  that  he  became  alarmed  about  it,  and,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Quinby  for  ad- 
vice, who  suggested  that  they  might  be  suffering 
from  thirst,  and  advised  him  to  try  gi%'ing  them 
water,  which  he  did  by  sprinkling,  and  introducing 
little  troughs  between  the  combs  of  the  inverted 
hive.  They  then  became  quiet,  and  gave  him  no 
more  trouble.  Milton  Hewitt. 

Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  4, 1884. 

No  doubt,  friend  II.,  bees  sometimes  die 
for  want  of  moisture,  and  I  should  think  it 
much  more  likely  to  happen  where  artiticial 
heat  is  employed,  for  the  reason  you  suggest. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances.  I  believe  it 
has  been  pretty  well  decided  that  it  is 
not  well  to  offer  bees  water  in  winter. 
Those  that  Prof.  Cook  furnished  with  water 
by  way  of  a  test  did  not  winter  nearly  as 
well  as  those  left  to  themselves. 


sowing  seed  for  spider  plant  in  the  fall. 

I  see  some  of  your  customei's  don't  succeed  in 
getting  many  plants  from  the  spider-plant  seed. 
Advise  them  to  sow  their  seed  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter,  and  I  think  they  will  meet  with  better  suc- 
cess. From  half  a  pint  sown  last  fall  I  could  have 
transplanted  a.'jOO  or  3000  plants,  but  planted  only 
1000,  for  the  want  of  land,  while  from  a  pint  sown 
this  spring  I  did  not  get  a  single  plant. 

honey  from  the  cow  pea. 

My  bees  are  storing  honey  at  present  from  the 
cow  pea.  There  is  over  one  hundred  acres  within 
a  mile  of  my  apiary.  E.  W.  Stayton. 

Martin,  Tenn.,  Sept.  2,  1884. 

Thanks  for  the  suggestion,  friend  S.  I  can 
accept  it  all  the  more  readily,  from  the  fact 
that  the  spider  plants  come  ilp  every  season 
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all  over  our  uror.nJs.  Even  (hiriii,u:  this 
l)rislit  fall  weather  they  came  uyt  and  grew 
witti  astoiiisliiny;  rapidity.  sho\vin<i-  that  they 
(l(»  rnnch  lietter  during  cool  weather  thaii 
dining  Ihr  r\<-;^s.sive  jieat  of  the  summer.  I 
presume  they  might  he  liardened  hy  gradual 
exposuie.  like  cabbages  and  lettuce,  so  as  to 
he  started  (piite  early  in  the  spring.  They 
might  by  this  means.  I  think,  be  made  to 
bloom  in  June,  ami  from  that  clear  on  to 
October.  During  this  isth  day  of  October 
ours  are  furnishing  more  bloom  and  more 
honey  than  at  any  time  during  the  summer. 


DKAI)    KKKS   AnOl'ND  THE   HIVES  AT   THK  AI'PROAf  H 
OF  COLD  WEATHER. 

T)o  lioes  die  off  more  aliout  the  hive  on  tlie  ap- 
proach of  cool  weathery  Is  it  the  old  ones  that 
ehill  and  get  weak,  or  can  it  be  the  eating-  of  <rranii- 
lated  sugar?  I  have  fed  them  strictly  \ipon  it  for 
1  wo  months,  and  have  developed  fi-om  one  to  Ave 
during- the  time,  including- the  two  queens  and  nu- 
clei we  boug:ht  from  you,  so  you  see  we  have  made 
a  wonderful  growth.  There  arc  now  many  combs 
entirely  solid  with  sealed  brood.  T  estimated  some 
frames  the  other  day  by  counting-  the  cells,  and 
there  were  about  4000  bees  in  some  sing-le  combs. 

New  Vienna,  O.,  Sept.  in,  IS84.  T.  Nordvke. 

Friend  N.,bees  are  dying  from  old  age 
and  other  causes  every  day;  but  when  the 
weather  is  Avarm  they  usually  Hy  away  from 
the  hive,  and  are  not  noticed.  When  the 
weather  gets  too  cool  for  them  to  Hy  they 
simply  crawl  out  and  die  around  the  en- 
trances, or  are  brought  out.  This  is  what 
you  see,  I  suppose.  When  a  si>el]  of  warm 
weather  ensues,  the  live  bees  often  gatlier 
up  these  dead  bodies  about  the(h)orway.  and 
carrv  tliem  olf.  as  vou  will  see  if  you  watch 
tliem.  Even  a  handful  or  two  of  dead  bees 
around  the  entiance  during  the  approach  of 
frosty  weather  indicates  nothing  amiss. 


WUIOKK    DO    ItEES  r.ET  THE   .MATERIAL   FOII  THE  CAP- 
I'lNO   TO    UROOD? 

Will  you  i)leasc  explain  what  the  bees  use  to  build 
natural  brood-comb?  and  what  do  they  get  the  cap- 
pings  from?  We  should  also  like  to  hear  how  our 
friends  get  along-  who  moved  to  catch  the  basswood- 
bloom.  ('.  K.  t'uL. 

Millersbiu-g-,  O.,  Aug.  i:i,  IKS-;. 
Friend  U.,  I  can  not  answer  your  (pies- 
lion.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  where 
l)ees  are  found  working  on  the  surface  of 
mud  left  from  stagnant  pools,  that  tliey  get 
a  soit  of  fibrous  vegetable  matter  they  use 
for  this  purpose.  It  seems  to  he  a  sort  of 
l)aper-like  substance,  not  unlike  the  materi- 
al of  which  wasiis  make  their  nests,  and  this 
l)aper  sulistance  is  worked  up  with  wax  so 
as  to  make  a  very  tough  and  leathery  mate- 
rial. The  capping  of  a  (lueen-cell  illustrates 
it  well.  Now,  who  can  tell  us  where  it 
comes  from?  It  does  not  grow  out  of  their 
bodies  as  wax  does,  we  are  pretty  sure, 
and  so  it  would  seem  pretty  likely  it  must 
l»e  gathered  somewhere.  May  be  they 
scrape  the  sides  of  wooden  hives  for  the 
liljer.  When  bees  are  not  very  busy  in  the 
lields  we  often  see  them  on  the  outside  of 
the  hive,  and  on  the  alighting-board,  put 
their  mandibles  down  on  the  wood  while 
tliev  work   backward  with  a  motion  some- 


thing like  a  group  of  men  raking  hay.  I 
should  conjecture  they  might  be  gatliering 
this  liber  at  such  times,  only  they  use  the 
most  liber  while  they  are  rearing  Inood 
largely,  and  tliis  would  bring  a  great  con- 
sumption at  times  when  no  bees  are  ever 
seen  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  hives. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  fiber  contained  in 
the  pollen  they  gather  supplies  this  sub- 
stanceV— In  regard  to  the  basswood-bloom. 
we  ha\  e  given  all  the  reports  we  have  re- 
ceived, relative  to  it.  We  shall  be  glad  if 
those  who  have  tried  it  will  tell  us  about  it, 
even  though  the  venture  was  not  a  paying 
one.  

INTKOIUCI.Vfi    QUEEN'S  «V  THOKOCOH   SMOKlXfi. 

Her  "  Uoyal  Highness,"  with  her  attendants  alive 
and  well,  arrived  jir.miptly,  and  was  introduced  to 
her  new  subjects  the  sanu'  evening,  according  to  a 
plan  recently  suggested  by  J.  E.  Pond,  .Ir.,  which 
is,  simply,  to  give  the  colony  a  smoking  and  allow 
the  queen  to  run  in  at  the  entrance.  All  went  well, 
and  she  commenced  business  immediately,  and  on 
the  second  day  following  I  found  eggs  in  the  cells. 

New  York,  Oct.  rl,  t8S+.  Chas.  E.  Oaklev. 

Friend  ()..  are  you  sure  the  bees  would 
not  have  received"  tlie  (pieen  without  any 
smoking,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort?  A  great 
many  times,  (pieens  may  be  turned  loose 
without  any  ju-ecaution."  as  I  have  before 
told  you.  and  proven  hy  many  experiments. 
It  is  true,  howevei-.  that  where  bees  attack 
the  (lueen.  and  seem  determined  to  kill  her. 
tliey  can,  by  vigorous  smoking,  be  made  to 
let  "go.  and  behave  themselves.  We  often 
make  them  receive  (pieens  from  the  lamp 
nursery  in  this  way. 

WHAT    AILS    the    BEES? 

I  starte '  with  two  hives  of  Cyprians  the  ".th  of 
March,  18S4:  increased  to  10  by  swarming.  I  bought 
one  hive  of  blacks;  got  one  swann,  which  is  IrJ  in 
all.  1  ha\e  taken  about  30  lbs.  of  honey;  could 
have  taken  more,  but  had  no  c.vtractor.  I  would 
not  cut  out  my  combs.  I  intend  getting  one  ne.\t 
year.  My  bees  have  done  nothing  for  ;i  months. 
I  have  lost  one  of  my  best  hives  and  a  tine  queen, 
and  half  of  the  bees  of  one  other  hive,  and  a  slight 
loss  out  of  two  other  hives.  They  had  plenty  of 
stores,  honey,  and  pollen.  They  would  get  past  tid- 
ing, and  would  crawl  out  and  get  as  far  off  as  they 
could.  To-day  they  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  lon- 
ger than  their  right  length,  and  would  drag  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  and  had  a  sort  of  twitching. 
I  think  it  is  the  pollen  they  have  eaten.  I  pulled  a 
great  many  apart.  I  find  a  brown  substance  that 
looks  like  pollen.  What  do  you  think  is  the  matter 
with  my  beesy  I  have  an  ABC  book,  and  take 
(i LEANINGS.  I  am  delighted  with  the  Home  readings. 
I  like  to  work  with  my  bees  better  than  any  thing. 

Manchaca,  Texas,  Sept.  35,  1884.    .1.  H.  Marrow. 

Fi-iend  M.,  I  can  not  tell  you  what  is  the 
trouble,  unless  the  l)ees  have  been  getting 
something  that  proves  to  be  unwholesome 
for  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  pollen. 
Whei-e  the  abdomen  is  elongated,  as  you 
state,  v(ui  will  generally  find  the  contents 
about  "as  you  describe  it.  The  twitching  you 
speak  of  is  much  like  that  described  in  the 
A  15  ('  book,  near  the  close  of  the  item,  "  Bee 
Diseases,"  but  they  are  not  swollen  and 
elongated,  as  you  state. 
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SEPAUATORS  OK  NO  SEPARATORS. 

The  A.  B.  J.  for  Oct.  22  contains  a  very 
fnll  report  of  the  North-American  conven- 
tion in  Chicago.  As  so  many  take  both 
journals  we  shall  not  copy  it  here,  with  the 
exception  of  a  paragraph  from  the  editor  of 
tlie  A.  B.  J.,  in  regard  to  separatois.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  pretty  good  snnnning-np 
of  this  vexed  question: 

From  the  appearance  of  some  ol'  the  lioney  on 
our  market,  I  must  say  that  many  who  do  not  use 
separators  ought  to  use  them.  A  bee-keeper  and 
myself  visited  a  commission  honey-house  m\  South 
Water  Street,  in  this  city,  and  while  there  we  saw  a 
clerk  showing- a  customer  some  comb  honey.  With 
his  hatchet  he  i)rie(l  loo.se  a  cover  of  a  crate,  and, 
j^raspinfT  a  section  neai-  the  center,  drew  it  up.  As 
he  did  so  the  comb  scraped  afjainst  the  ad.joinin}-- 
combs,  and,  instead  of  coniinj;- to  view  as  "athins' 
of  beauty,"  it  came  up  drippiiijr.  dauby,  and  dis- 
gusting-. As  lout;  as  there  are  so  many  careless  bee- 
keepers It  seems  unwise  to  cliscourage  the  use  of 
separators.  If  a  bee-keeper  can  secure  straight, 
neat  combs  without  separators  (and  I  must  admit 
that  some  of  them  do),  well  and  good;  if  not,  use 
them  by  all  means. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH   EXTRA   CATALor.UKS   WHKN 
YOU  OET  THEM. 

.1//-.  Boo/.-— You  have  sent  me  four  or  live  extra 
catalogues  for  my  friends.  I  sent  for  one  a  short 
time  ago,  but  did  not  get  it.  I  will  explain  about 
the  extra  ones  you  sent.  I  never  destroy  one,  but 
give  them  to  some  friend  as  soon  as  I  get  a  new  one. 
I  gave  the  extra  ones  away,  and  four  of  my  friends 
have  gone  into  the  bee  business,  and  three  of  them 
(with  mj'self)  sent  you  an  order  for  $15.00  worth  of 
goods  in  May  or  June,  in  the  name  of  Thomas 
Croacher,  and  two  of  them  are  talking  of  getting  an 
extractor  for  next  year.  If  all  of  your  catalogues 
sent  out  brought  such  returns  you  would  have  to 
build  another  large  factory.  One  of  the  parties  and 
myself  bought  an  extractor  last  winter  of  you,  and 
use  it  together;  we  like  it  very  much.  This  is  a 
poor  year  for  honey  in  these  parts— cold  and  rainy 
all  the  spring  and  summer;  splendid  flow  the  last 
six  woelcs— goldenrod  and  sumac,  so  the  bees  will 
have  enough  to  winter  on,  and  a  little  to  spare. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  W.  H.  Nelson. 


Tlie  Piiiladelphia  Weekly  l^rcf^x  discourses 
thus: 

CONTENTMENT  AND   UEE-TENTS. 

"  Have  a  bee-tent  and  be  content."  This  is  about 
the  way  Professor  Cook  would  put  it  if  he  desired 
to  make  so  confused  a  statement  of  fact.  We  should 
wish  to  have  the  tent  made  of  heavy,  seamless 
leather,  and  the  hives  smoked  for  about  a  fortnight 
before  venturing  to  stir  up  a  swarm  of  bees.  When 
a  bare-footed  boy  we  could  step  on  more  bees,  hor- 
nets, and  wasps  to  the  mile  than  any  one  else  in  all 
the  country  round  about.  A  prolonged  sting  will 
neutralize  the  sweetness  of  a  large  amount  of  hon- 
ey. But  all  this  di\ersion  is  not  without  its  point. 
Bee-keeping  is  now  a  tine  art.  ami  tlie  most  timid 
may  practice  it  with  safety.  Now  is  the  time  to  look 
into  the  so-called  mysteries  of  honey-farming. 

It  seems  to  me  oiu"  friends  of  the  /'re.s-.s-  are 
a  little  afraid  of  bees;  but  as  their  point  is  a 
good  one,  we  can  afford  to  forgive  tliem. 


SORGHUM   OR   HONEY-DEW— WHICH V 

As  1  am  an  A  B  ('  scholar,  I  must  ask  questions. 
First,  my  bees  are  tilling  every  thing,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  gather— not  even  bug  juice  (for 
it  has  been  raiuing-  for  some  time),  unless  it  is  sor- 
ghum. There  is  a  mill  half  a  mile  from  my  apiary, 
and  the  bees  just  swarm  around  it.  The  honey,  or 
stutt',  whatever  it  is,  is  (juite  thick,  and  tastes  (piit*' 
pleasant.    Now  the  rpiestion  is,  Will  the  bees  winter 


on  it,  if  well  packed  in  chaff?    I  am  feeding-  out- 
doors with  inverted  fruit-jars,  trying  to  keep  them 
from  the  sorghum-mill,  but  tiiey  will  go. 
Waldron,  Ind.,  Sept.  26, 188i.  D.  F.  Boger. 

Friend  B.,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  sub- 
stance is  honey-dew,  for  I  never  knew  bees 
to  get  sorghuhi  or  cider,  or  any  thing  of  that 
sort,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  lill  up  every 
thing,  as  you  state  it.  If  the  substance  is 
thick,  as  you  say,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the 
taste,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  will  winter 
them  all  right  in  chaff  hives,  although  I  may 
be  mistaken  about  it. 


SWARMING   WITHOUT    A   yUEKN. 

As  the  sul>ject  of  bees  swarming  without  a  (juecn 
is  up,  I  think  it  will  be  in  order  for  me  to  report  my 
experience,  or  what  some  might  take  to  be  an  ex- 
perience. I  contracted  with  a  neighbor  for  all  the 
swarms  he  would  have,  last  spring.  One  day  he 
sent  me  word  that  there  was  another  swarxn  for  me ; 
and  when  I  went  after  it  that  night  he  and  his  wife 
told  me  it  was  hirger  than  the  others  that  I  had  got. 
Of  coui-se,  I  was  pleased;  but  when  I  went  to  set  it 
on  the  wheelbarrow  I  thought  it  felt  light,  but  said 
nothing  about  it.  So  when  I  got  home  and  examin- 
ed them  and  found  about  half  as  many  bees  as  I  had 
been  getting,  I  did  not  know  what  to  think  about  it, 
for  T  regarded  my  neighbor  as  being  truthful.  The 
next  day,  however,  he  came  to  let  me  know  that  an- 
other swarm  had  issued  from  the  same  hive.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  the  other.  I  then  concluded  that, 
after  the  first  swarm  was  hived,  the  queen  and  part 
of  the  bees  returned  to  the  old  hive,  and  tried  it 
again  the  next  day.  To  prove  it  I  gave  eggs  (they 
had  none)  to  the  first  swarm,  and  they  started  queen- 
cells.  -  Hugh  L.  Lynn. 

r.lenville,  McLean  Co.,  Ky.,  Oct.,  1881. 

Bees  sometimes  swarm  without  a  queen, 
friend  L.,  or  the  (lueen  may  be  for  some  rea- 
son unable  to  go  along  witii  them.  In  this 
case  they  will  either  return  to  the  hive  in  a 
body,  or  go  back  gradually,  a  few  at  a  time. 
In  the  case  you  mention,  perhaps  they  did 
the  latter  way.  There  is  a  good  mtn-al  here: 
Circumstances  seemed  veiy  much  against 
your  neighbor,  and  his  wife  too ;  but  l)y 
waiting  a  little  you  found  out  they  were  both 
innocent  of  selfish  motives  in  telling  you  the 
swarm  was  larger  than  any  of  the  others. 

FOUNDATION   MADE   IN   THE   WINTER. 

Would  fdn.  now  jnade,  in  your  judgment,  be  as 
useful  for  next  season's  work  as  that  made  next 
spring?  Plainly,  I  am  generally  so  engaged  as  to 
have  no  leisure,  save  occasionally  in  winter  even- 
ings. I  could  then  dip  sheets  and  make  fdn.;  but  if 
it  would  not  answer  all  the  purposes  intended  I 
should  not  want  to  waste  the  time.  Then  I  thought 
I  could  fasten  fdn.  in  sections,  and  have  them  all 
ready.  I  have  had  fdn.  two  years  old  (only  a  few 
sheets)  that  worked  out  very  nicely,  the  same  as 
freshly  made  goods,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge; 
yet  my  own  experience  is  so  small  that  I  thought  a 
word  from  you  might  set  me  right.  Any  thing  you 
may  tell  me,  giving  light  on  this,  will  be  a  favor  for 
me.  E.  D.  Heckerman. 

Bedford,  Pa.,  Oct.  :il,  1881. 

Friend  II.,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  foun- 
dation a  year  or  more  old.  Tlie  only  cause 
for  ol)jectioii  to  fdu.  that  has  lain  over,  that 
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I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is,  that  if  sheets 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  the  surface  of  the 
wax  becomes  comparatively  dry  and  hard. 
Very  likely  the  bees  will  not  take  hold  of  it 
as  well  as  that  freshly  made.  If,  however, 
the  fdn.  is  kept  shut  up  in  a  box,  or  tied  up 
closely  in  a  paper  wrapper,  1  think  it  may 
stand  any  number  of  vears,  and  be  just  as 
good  as  when  made.  I'here  are  almost  al- 
ways some  sheets  of  comb  not  entirely  built 
out  when  the  season  closes,  and  the  bees 
take  hold  of  these  and  finish  them  just  as 
well  as  any,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Sheets  of 
fdn.  should  never  be  left  scattered  about 
where  the  sun  and  wind  may  dry  out  the 
oily  portion  of  the  wax ;  but  where  it  has 
been  so  exposed,  D.  A.  Jones  suggests  im- 
mersing it  in  water  as  warm  as  the  wax  will 
bear  will  restore  it  at  once  to  its  original 
softness.  I  should  by  all  means  make  up  all 
my  fdn.  during  the  w^inter— that  is,  provided 
1  had  leisure  time  at  this  season,  as  most 
bee-keepers  have_^ 

A  GOOD  REPORT  FROM  THE  HOLY-LANDS. 

I  should  like  to  know  why  D.  A.  Jones  has  "  decid- 
ed to  drop  both  Syrian  and  Holy-Land  bees,"  as  you 
state  on  p.  660.  1  have  one  thing'  against  Holy-Laud 
bees  —  the  queens  are  too  "  awfully  "  prolific.  We 
live  on  a  point  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  our 
bees  have  only  one  way  to  go  for  honey.  Ten  years 
ago  our  black  bees  averaged  20  or  30  lbs.  of  extract- 
ed honey  per  colony.  Then  we  got  the  Italians,  and 
they  would  average  50  lbs.  per  colony,  of  extracted 
honey,  in  good  seasons.  Two  years  ago  this  summer 
we  got  two  choice  Holy-Land  queens  from  Mr.  D.  A. 
Jones's  island -bred  queens.  We  have  one  of  those 
queens  yet,  from  which  our  apiary  is  stocked,  most- 
ly crossed  with  Italians,  and  we  have  colonies  that 
gave  us  over  100  lbs.  this  summer. 

Low  Banks,  Ont.,  Oct.  18,  \¥8L     I  la  Michener. 


HONEY  FROM  THE   POPLAR;   A  TEASPOONi'UL   FROM 
A  SINGLE  BLOSSOM. 

Bees  wintered  last  winter  very  well.  As  far  as  I 
can  learn,  about  10  per  cent  were  lost.  The  first 
pollen  was  gathered  Feb.  19,  from  dandelion.  The 
oldest  bee-men  do  not  remember  when  pollen  was 
gathered  so  soon  in  this  State.  I  never  saw  such  a 
crop  of  wild  dandelion.  Some  of  the  fields  were  al- 
most covered  with  the  yellow  bloom.  The  bees 
gathered  honey  from  it  in  April.  The  sugar-trees 
furnished  more  honey  this  year  than  I  ever  knew 
them  to  before.  The  honey  from  fruit-bloom  was 
light;  but  when  the  poplai-s  opened,  the  first  of  May, 
there  was  a  boom  for  certain.  Honey  from  that 
source  lasted  eight  days  longer  than  I  ever  knew  it 
to  before.  I  saw  single  blossoms  that  contained  a 
teaspoonful  of  honey,  and  in  the  evening  at  that.  I 
have  read  about  poplar-blossoms  containing  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  honey,  but  I  confess  I  thought  it  was 
exaggerated.  I  think  fully  four-fifths  of  the  poplar 
honey  was  lost  for  want  of  more  bees  to  gather  it. 
White  clover  and  basswood  were  almost  a  total  fail- 
ure. 

GOOD  HONEY  FROM   APHIDES. 

The  honey  pi-oduced  by  aphides  was  wonderful. 
It  was  mainly  found  on  pear-trees.  In  fact,  I  didn't 
see  any  on  any  thing  else,  but  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors saw  it  on  the  white-oak  leaves.  It  was  so  abun- 
dant on  the  pear-trees  that  it  would  drop  off  in  such 
quantities  as  to  stand  in  little  pools  under  the  trees, 
and  continued  so  for  three  weeks  or  longer.    ThR 


leaves  of  the  trees  were  so  exhausted  by  the  aphi- 
des that  they  turned  black.  Honey  from  this  source 
was  not  genei-al,  but  confined  to  localities.  The 
honej'  was  whiter  than  poplar  honey,  and  equal  to 
it  in  flavor.  I  gave  Rev.  Mr.  Kippey,  our  minister, 
several  pounds,  and  he  thought  it  the  best  honey  he 
oversaw.  My  product  was  60  lbs.  per  colony.  My 
best  colony  gave  100  lbs. ;  my  weakest  one,  25  lbs. 
Surplus  honey,  all  comb  honej'.  The  average  yield 
in  this  State,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  about  2)  lbs.  to 
the  colony.  I  did  not  get  any  natui-al  swarms.  I 
have  heard  of  but  four  natural  swarms  in  this  coun- 
ty. L.  H.  Wilcox. 
Farming-ton,  Marion  Co.,  W.  Va.,  Oct.,  1884. 

Friend  W.,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
this  statement  regarding  poplar  is  indeed  so. 
I,  like  yourself,  feared  it  was  an  exaggera- 
tion. 1  am  glad  to  know,  too,  that  some  of 
the  honey  from  the  aphides  is  fit  to  eat.  Pro- 
fessor Cook  intimated  as  much,  you  know  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  aphides  doing  much  injury  to  our 
fruit-trees.  Your  report  is  pretty  fair,  but 
you  did  not  tell  us  how  many  colonies  you 
keep.  

FELON  CURES— IS  IT  THE  TURPENTINE  OR  TURNIP, 
OR  BOTH? 

I  am  young  in  bee  culture,  but  old  in  the  practice 
of  botanic  medicine  and  hj'giene,— -using  such  medi- 
cine, modes,  and  means,  as  will  assist  Nature  in  re- 
moving disease  and  restoring  natural  action  to  any 
part,  or  all  parts  of  the  human  system.  Having, 
while  young,  learned  the  properties  and  use  of  most 
roots,  herbs,  barks,  water,  vapor,  fresh  air,  light, 
and  electricity,  I  have  never  had  any  use  for  the 
"  Regular"  depleting  and  poisoning  system  of  treat- 
ment. 

Will  Mr.  K.  (page  673,  Oct.  Gleanings),  chew  a 
little  of  a  green  wild  turnip,  and  then  say  "that  no 
turnip  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  cure  "?  While 
quite  young  I  used  to  make  a  salve  of  equal  p?.rts 
of  lard,  fresh  wild  turnip,  and  swamp  -  hellebore 
i-oots,  that  would  stop  the  pain  and  cure  the  felon. 
My  mother  used  to  keep  and  use  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine as  a  "  cure  all."  I  have  used  it  for  felons  and 
other  forms  of  disease  with  success.  I  believe  I 
was  the  fli-st,  many  years  ago,  to  stop  the  pain  and 
cure  a  felen  with  lobelia.  In  my  next  I  may  tell 
you  how  it  saved  my  life  while  in  the  army.  Also 
my  experience  with  bees  and  honey  on  the  march 
through  Geoi-gia. 

Surplus  honey  has  been  almost  a  failure  with 
many  here  this  year.  D.  Tyrrell,  M.  D. 

Toulon,  Stark  Co.,  111.,  Oct.,  1884. 

Thank  you,  friend  T.  Since  you  speak  of 
it,  I  do  remember  that  the  Indian  turnip  has 
energy  enough  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
any  one  who  may  be  daring  enough  to  taste 
it,  so  no  doubt  iD  helps.  ^Ve  all  know  that 
many  kinds  of  aches  and  pains  are  cured  by 
a  liniment  that  will  attack  the  skin  witli  suf- 
ficient energy  to  make  it  smart  briskly. 
Toothaclie  niay  often  be  cured  by  holding 
cayenne  pepper  on  that  side  of  the  mouth. 
Very  likely  two  substances  that  are  both 
good  might  do  still  more  good  if  used  con- 
jointly. So  here  is  the  secret  of  this  felon 
cure— two  good  remedies  used  together. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  felon  business  is  a  little  out  of  place  in 
a  bee-journal.    The  proof-reader  suggests, 
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however,  that  it  is  not,  when  "  you  luive  got 
one/' 


gUEENS     BY     MXllj     IN     COOT.  WE.VTHUR  — A    TIMEI-Y 
SUGOKSTIOX. 

I  would  say  to  all  persons  who  receive  queens 
through  the  mail  in  cool  weather,  to  be  careful  to 
warm  up  the  queen  and  bees  when  they  are  re- 
ceived in  a  numb  state,  as  they  are  often  numbed 
in  the  mail,  even  before  yoii  receive  them  during 
cool  weather.  They  are  not  dead  every  time  that 
you  think  they  are,  from  being  numbed  in  the  mail- 
bags,  as  parties  will  find  out  if  they  will  warm  them 
up  by  holding  them  where  the  heat  from  the  tire 
will  fall  lightly  among  them— not  too  much  at  a 
time.  It  is  well  to  follow  this  plan  early  in  the 
spring  and  late  in  the  fall,  always  when  (|ueen  and 
bees  appear  to  be  dpad.  I  have  thawed  up  several 
queens  and  introduced  in  cool  weather  after  they 
looked  to  be  dead.  A.  L.  Swinson. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C,  Oct.  25,  188-1. 

Tliank  you,  friend  S.  Sinc3  you  speak  of 
it,  I  do  not  know  but  it  wouht  be  well  to 
have  something  like  the  above  y^rinted  on  a 
slip,  to  go  with  all  queens  sent  after,  say, 
September  aud  October.  We  have  abun- 
dantly proved  that  the  chilling  does  them  no 
liarni,  and  an  inexperienced  person  would  be 
very  apt  to  call  them  dead  wlien  they  are 
only  benumbel  vvlt'i  c  )11. 


HOW  TO  GET  AI,L,  THE  HONEY  OUT  OF  THE  COMBJi. 

I  can  tell  how  to  extract  all  the  honey  out  of  the 
combs.  The  way  I  do  it  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  T 
take  out  what  will  come  out.  then  let  the  combs 
stand  one  week,  and  extract  again.  It  will  come 
out  then.  The  air  makes  the  honey  thin  in  the 
combs.  I  have  a  cellar  under  my  e.xtracting-room. 
I  leave  the  door  open  so  I  get  the  damp  air  from  the 
cellar.    The  damp  air  will  make  it  thin  (juickly. 

FUO.M  103  TO  118,  .\ND  .3000  LBS.  OF  HONEY. 

I  had  102  hives  in  spring;  I  have  now  118  hives; 
got  honey  enough  to  winter  on,  and  1000  lbs.  comb 
honey;  extracted  honey,  2000  lbs.— 3000  in  all;  good 
for  such  a  poor  season.  They  Avorked  on  buck- 
wheat better  than  I  ever  knew  them  to  before. 

Amity,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1881.  J.  W.  Utteu. 

No  doubt,  friend  U.,  you  get  pretty  much 
all  the  honey  out  in  the  way  you  suggest ; 
but  I  for  one  do  not  believe  I  should  want 
the  damp  air  of  the  cellar,  nor,  in  fact,  damp- 
ness from  anywhere,  mixed  with  the  honey 
I  expected  to  eat  or  furnish  to  anybody  else. 
Thin  honey  always  comes  out  easy;  but, 
dear  friend,  it  is  this  same  thin  honey  thrown 
on  to  the  market  that  has  in  many  localities 
ruined  the  sale  of  extracted  honey. 

A  GOOD  HEPORT  FRO.M  THE  C.A.KNIOLAN  BEES. 

Five  years  ago  I  imported  two  very  fine  queens  of 
the  above  race.  I  found  them  to  be  all  that  Mr. 
Benton  now  claims  for  them.  The  (lueons  were 
very  large,  prolific,  and  the  workers  the  most  gentle 
of  any  race  wc  have.  Thej- are  fine  honey -gather- 
ers, and  a  splendid  race  of  bees  generally,  with  the 
exception  of  one  thing— they  are  the  most  inveter- 
ate swarmers  I  ever  saw.  They  will  swarm  as  often 
when  no  honey  is  being  gathered,  as  when  the  flow 
is  at  its  height.  A  description  of  these  bees  can  be 
found  in  "TheBee-Kef,>perjs  Handy  Hook."  page  144, 
under  the  head  of  "Hungarian  Beas."    I  fear  this 


race  of  bees  Avill  not  be  adopted  generally,  on  ac- 
count of  their  color.  Most  bee-keepers  have  an  idea 
that  the  bees  are  similar  to  the  Italians  in  color. 
They  are  not.  They  are  a  whitish  or  grayish  color, 
and,  when  old,  resemble  the  common  black  bees 
very  much.  Henry  Alley. 

Wenham,  Mass. 

TAKING   COLONIES   THAT     ARE  TO  BE   BRIMSTONED, 
AND   FEEDING  THEM  UP  IN  THE   FALL. 

I  commenced  the  season  with  3  weak  swarms,  and 
increased  to  16  by  starting  nuclei  and  giving  them 
queens.  I  had  170  empty  combs  to  give  them,  and 
have  140  for  next  year's  increase;  got  about  500  lbs. 
of  honey.  I  got  13  swarms  from  my  neighbors,  who 
brimstone  their  bees.  I  take  the  bees,  and  give 
them  the  honey.  I  doubled  up  the  weak  ones  down 
to  8,  transferred  all  the  brood  and  empty  oomb,  and 
gave  them  $6.00  worth  of  sugar,  and  filled  up  the 
hives  with  combs  from  the  others,  giving  them  one 
comb  each,  full  of  honey  in  addition,  and  1  think 
they  are  in  better  condition  for  wintering  than  all 
the  others,  as  the  feeding  kept  them  breeding  later 
than  the  others,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
the  late  breeding  in  those  th^xt  are  fed  that  makes 
some  people  think  that  sugar  is  better  than  honey 
for  wintering.  John  Murray. 

AVoodman,  Wis.,  Oct.  11,  1884. 

I  think  you  are  right,  friend  M.,  in  think- 
ing that  colonies  fed  up  on  sugar  winter  bet- 
ter than  those  on  natural  stores,  providing 
it  be  done  early  enough,  and  the  colony  be 
strong  enough  to  "■  master ''  the  feed  and  get 
every  thing  in  good  shape  for  winter.  What 
1  mean  by  •'  mastering"  feed  is  to  be  able  to 
cover  it  so  as  to  ripen  and  senl  it  up  thor- 
oughly. If  you  overload  a  weak  colony  with 
sugar  syrup,  or  even  honey,  they  will  put  it 
all  around  on  the  outside  of  the  cluster,  any- 
where to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  then  it  is  lia- 
ble to  become  damp  and  moldy,  and  some- 
times a  little  rancid,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  In  such  a  case  the  bees  get  damp,  and 
dysentery  often  sets  in,  because  there  is  too 
much  cold  thin  syrup,  and  too  few  bees  to 
warm  it  up.  AVith  a  hive  boiling  over  with 
bees  they  would  dry  it  all  out  and  evaporate 
and  senl  it  up  ;  or  if  the  same  (juantity  had 
been  given  to  a  weak  colony  at  intervals 
during  warm  weather  they  would  probablv 
get  in  good  shape  and  winter  all  riglit.  If 
any  of  you  have  colonies  witli  lots  of  un- 
sealed syrup,  and  but  few  bees,  the  remedy 
is  to  double  them  up  — giving  them  tlie  best 
combs  from  the  two. 


]imE^  JiJiD  QOE^IEg. 


GETTING     BEES    TO  .START   WITH,  FROM  BEE-TREES. 

770%  EES  did  finely  last  spring,  but  have  suflfered 
Kjr  much  from  the  drought  during  the  last  3 
FJl  months.  The  woods  were  full  of  bee-trees 
^^  this  spring,  and  they  were  very  rich;  but  the 
bees  nearly  all  died  which  were  saved  out  of 
those  bee-trees.  Herman  Fuchs. 

Tiger  Mills,  Te.\-.,  Sept.  :.7,  1884. 
[Friend  F.,  the  bees  from  bee-trees  are  just  as 
good  as  any,  if  they  are  put  into  hives  in  time  so 
that  they  can  get  properly  fixed  for  winter.  Where 
the  woods  are  full  of  bco-trees  there  eertainlj-  njupt 
be  a  good  locality  for  lioney.) 
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BEES    AND    MOSQUITOS    IN    FLORIDA. 

I  hived  the  largest  swarm  of  bees  that  I  have  had 
this  year,  about  a  week  ago.  They  are  doing  well, 
so  you  see  our  bees  down  here  are  getting  ready  for 
work,  while  you  are  preparing  for  winter  quarters. 
It  is  almost  as  good  here  for  bees  as  it  is  for  mos- 
(juitos.  AV.  J.  D. 

Lavasota,  Fla.,  Sept.  8,  1884. 


yUEENS  FROM  FRANK  BENTON. 

I,  also,  received  one  Cjprian  queen  from  Frank 
Kenton,  Munich,  Germany,  by  express,  after  22 
days'  confinement.  Queen  is  in  good  condition,  and 
now  laying;  12  bees  dead  In  cage;  candy  one-third 
consumed;  honey  three-fourths  consumed;  no  wa- 
ter in  cage,  and  honey  partly  candied.  I  think  the 
dead  bees  in  cage  were  stung  to  death,  as  I  saw  one 
dying  which  acted  like  it.  Samuel  Heath. 

Kimer,  Pa.,  Sept.  27, 1884. 


quite  common  in  the  sandy  fields  of  the  South,  and 
have  been  found  as  far  north  as  Illinois,  but  I  think 
it  has  never  been  reported  as  occurring  in  Ohio. 
Columbus,  O.  W.  S.  Devol. 

400  LBS.  FROM  A  SINGLE    COLONY    IN    ONE   SEASON. 

R.  Kiliough  extracted  enough  lately  from 
the  one  hive  he  had  kept  without  inci-ease, 
to  make  its  yield  over  400  lbs.  of  splendid 
honey.  It  was  ordinary  in  spring,  and 
made  its  comb  for  2  of  the  3  stories  without 
even  starters.  A.  W.  Rryan. 

San  Marcos,  Texas,  Sept.  2.),  1881. 


QUEENS  FROM  GERMANY  TO  OREGON. 

As  we  have  just  received  two  queens  (Italians) 
from  Frank  Benton,  Munich,  Germany,  I  thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  bee-keepers  of  the  North- 
west if  it  were  reported  through  Gleanings.  Both 
queens  were  O.  K.,  and  8  dead  bees  in  one,  18  in  the 
other  cage.  They  came  through  by  express.  Charg- 
es from  New  York  here  were  $1.00.  They  were 
started  the  18th  of  Sept.,  and  received  here  the  25th. 
The  candy  was  about  half  used.  C.  Rusk. 

Milwaukee,  Clackamas  Co.,  Oregon,  Sept.  28, 1884. 


MY   REPORT    FOR    THIS    YEAR. 

18  galls,  extracted  honey  and  200  lbs.  comb.  I  had 
10  colonies  in  spring;  16  now,  all  in  good  shape; 
chaff  on  all  of  them.  John  Davis. 

Allison,  Lawrence  Co.,  Ills.,  Sept.  26, 1884. 


Bee  Ba^f^NY, 

OR,    HONEY  -  PLANTS    TO    BE     NAMED. 


HAWKWEED. 

SEND  you  a  package  of  flowers  for  a  name.  I 
find  it  to  be  the  best  bee-plant  that  grows  in 
this  section  of  country.  On  the  little  bunch  I 
send  I  counted  .50  bees  a  mile  from  home. 
There  seems  to  be  a  hive  turned  loose  in  the 
patch.    It  grows  about  8  ft.  high. 

Jacob  Kennedy. 
Mont  Clair,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind.,  Sept.  8, 1884. 
This  specimen  is  Canada  hawkweed  (Hierachim 
Canadensc,  Michx.).    This  was  an  unusually  large 
specimen.    It  is  a  perennial,  with  a  stout,  more  or 
less  pubescent  stem,  and  large  coarse  leaves;  flow- 
ers yellow,  drooping,  in  axillary  and  terminal  pani- 
cles; in   dry  woods  in  Northern   U.  S.,  and  north- 
ward.   It  is  probably  visited  by  the  bees  more  for 
the  abundant  pollen  than  for  honey. 
Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  13, 1884.      AV.  Stow  Devol. 


A  good  report  from  one  of  our  "indifferent" 

I.MPORTED    QUEENS. 

Your  "  inditterent  "  imported  queens  are  produc- 
ing the  finest-looking  and  finest  queens  every  way 
we  ever  had.  A.  W.  Bryan. 

San  Marcos,  Texas,  Sept.  33, 1884. 

20  GALLONS   of  HONEY  FROM  3  COLONIES. 

I  have  only  two  hives  of  bees;  have  extracted  20 
gallons  this  season  so  far,  and  a  few  sections  of  comb 
honey.  I  am  using  an  extractor  I  ordered  from  you 
in  1878;  it  is  all  right  yet.  J.  C.  Smykie. 

Caseyville,  Miss.,  Oct.  7, 1881. 

FROM   15  TO  18,  AND  7.50  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

My  15  stands  of  bees  increased  to  18,  and  made  me 
75J  lbs.  of  honey,  all  in  the  combs;  3  made  me  noth- 
ing; 1  made  105  lbs.,  and  two  (5  lbs.  each  before 
harvest;  since  then,  nothing. 

Levi  J.  Hahtong. 

Inland,  Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  18, 1884. 


.MY  REPORT. 

From  5,  spring  count,  I  have  taken  in  1-lb.  sec- 
tions, 300  lbs.  of  houey,  and  increased  to  13,  and  the^y 
are  all  heavy  with  stores  for  winter.  I  have  taken 
from  my  best  colony  (a  new  swarm  of  dark  Italians) 
76  lbs.  My  honey  is  mostly  made  from  buckwheat 
and  hearfs-ease.  A  great  many  of  my  neighbors 
have  not  got  any  honey  with  bees  in  box  hives.  I 
have  sold  most  of  my  honey  at  home,  at  15c  per  lb. 
Geo.  L.  Jones. 

Grand  Ridge,  111.,  Oct.  9, 1881. 


buttonweed. 

Please  tell  me  the  name,  and  what  you  think  of 
this  weed  or  grass  as  a  honey-producer?  It  grows 
everywhere  here,  and  the  bees  work  on  it  some. 

Sonora,  Ky.  Tom  Phelps. 

This  is  Diodia  teres,  Walt.,  known  to  some  as  but- 
tonweed—a  member  of  the  Madder  family.  It  is  a 
small  branching  plant,  the  brownish  stems  growing 
5  to  18  inch  es  long.  The  leaves  are  about  an  inch 
long,  with  one  vein,  opposite  on  the  stems,  and 
joined  by  stipules  furnished  with  slender  brownish 
hairs.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  one  to  several  in  each  axil;  they  are  small, 
white  or  reddish,  broad-fanned  form-    This  plant  is 


from  .50  TO  79,   AND  4000  LBS.  OF  HONEY. 

I  never  had  any  bees  in  as  nice  shape  for  winter 
at  this  time  of  the  year  as  they  are  now.  Queens 
are  laying  in  nearly  every  hive.  I  started  with  50 
colonies  in  the  spring,  and  increased  to  79;  have 
not  got  all  of  my  honey  ott'  yet,  but  I  shall  have 
nearly  4000  lbs.,  about  150.)  lbs  extracted  and  the 
rest  comb  honey.  If  I  could  get  any  thing  like  a 
fair  price  for  it,  I  should  feel  pretty  well  paid  for 
my  trouble.    I  have  sold  only  about  800  or  900  lbs. 

Tampico,  Ills.,  Oct.  6, 1884.  E.  A.  Emmons. 


FRO.M  3  TO  21,  AND  330  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

The  luminous  match-safe  has  turned  up  at  last.  It 
was  found  in  the  honey-extractor.  I  hand  you  my 
first  report.  Last  spring  I  had  3  colonies;  increas- 
ed to  21  by  artificial  swarming;  have  taken  330  lbs. 
honey,  mostly  exti-acted;  sold  honey  at  an  average 
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of  12V2  c.  per  lb.  I  have  tried  nearly  every  plan  that 
I  eould  think,  and  have  made,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
blunders;  but  considering-  that,  when  I  commenced  | 
last  spring:,  I  had  never  seen  a  queen  nor  a  drone, 
and  did  not  know  an  Italian  bee  from  a  yellow- 
jacket,  nor  a  black  bee  from  a  tumble  bug:,  and 
when  1  began  to  read  Gleanings,  etc.,  they  were 
all  Dutch  to  me,  I  feel  very  well  satisfied  with  my 

success.  r.  S.  DOUBI.EDAV. 

Hamilton,  Te,\as,  Oct.  1,  1884. 

Well,  friend  I).,  if  you  did  make  a  hundred 
blunders  it  seems  to  me  you  made  success 
enough  to  atone  for  them"  all,  if  you  have 
made  such  a  result  as  this.  Even  if  yoti  do 
not  winter  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  21 
colonies,  you  have  done  pretty  fairly,  even 
then,  unless  the  labor  needed  fo]-  such  an  in- 
crease counts  up  expensively.  The  above 
also  illustrates  what  energy  and  zeal  will  do 
for  an  A  B  ('  scholar  in  one  single  reason. — 
If  you  liad  heard  our  clerks  declare  they  did 
send  you  the  match-safe,  when  you  i-aid  it 
was  not  there,  may  be  you  would'  know  how 
they  feel  when  they  are  accused  of  omitting 
articles  from  their  orders. 

]^EPei^¥g  Digc0ai^^6iN6r~ 

EES  have  g:athered  no  honey  since  July,  in 
this  section,  the  season  of  the  year  that  is 
usually  the  very  best.  I  never  knew  bees 
to  meddle  with  grapes,  or  rotten  apples, 
before.  We  shall  have  to  feed  or  brimstone 
them  to  get  any  thing-  out  of  them.  ( '.  II.  Mii-es. 
Pawnee  City,  Neb.,  Sept.  21,  1884. 


I  had  1000  lbs.  with  the  label  "Pure  Honey,"  I  know 
I  could  readily  have  sold  it  all.  Our  report  for  the 
fall  of  1884  is  as  follows:  851  lbs.  honey;  314  swarms 
of  bees;  loss  38;  increase  l.'i.  I  hope  we  shall  have 
a  more  favorable  report  next  fall. 
Tooele  City,  Utah.  Oct.  6,  1884.  .John  Di'nn. 


Bees  have  done  no  good  in  this  section  this  year. 
This  is  the  first  failure  since  I  have  been  in  the  bus- 
iness, six  years.  B.  D.  SinwEi.i,. 

Flushing,  Belmont  Co.,  ( ). 

I  am  ready  for  the  back  side  of  Blasted  Hopes;  130 
hives,  and  not  a  pound  of  honey,  nor  a  swarm  this 
season.  I{.  W.  Perkins. 

El  Dorado,  Kans. 

T  am  in  Blasted  Hopes  this  year,  as  my  16  swarms 
of  bees  have  not  made  50  lbs.  of  honey;  all  of  the 
honey  I  did  get  was  ■^:!  locust  honey  that  was  as  fine 
as  any  I  ever  had.    The  season  was  too  wet. 

Mrs.  H.  li.  OsnoRN. 

Stoughton,  Wis.,  Oct.  1,  1884. 


REPORT   FROM   UTAH. 

I  thought  a  few  items  fi-om  this  place  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  Gleaninos.  Our  pros- 
pects have  in  part  been  blighted  this  season,  owing 
to  the  caterpillars  and  worms  poisoning  the  honey- 
producing  plants  and  flowers  through  the  summer 
season,  although  the  bees  have  been  able  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the  hive.  Our  autumn 
season  has  not  been  so  nice  as  in  former  years,  hav- 
ing been  rain  and  snow  alternately  for  the  past 
month,  so  that  the  bees  have  been  confined  to  their 
hives,  and  no  doubt  have  consumed  quite  a  (luanti- 
ty  of  honey  that  should  have  been  used  in  the  win- 
ter. We  may  have  to  feed,  but  it  will  not  be  any 
more  than  we  have  done,  only  the  other  way  wc 
used  to  feed  ourselves  from  the  bees,  but  we  shall 
have  to  change  about  and  feed  them,  if  we  find 
them  short  of  supplies.  I  did  have  3  bottles  of  hon- 
ey in  my  window  for  sale  this  season,  but  there  was 
such  a  demand  I  was  not  able  to  sell  any  more;  had 


^EMINDEl^Y. 


F  any  of  your  bees  are  lacking  in  stores, 
'r  now  is  the  time  to  make  it  good.  Don't 
J  by  any  means  think  of  letting  them 
*-  starve  while  granulated  sugar  is  as  cheap 
as  it  is  now.  Our  last  lot,  purchased  in 
New  York,  cost  us  only  Gi  cents  — a  lower 
price  than  I  ever  heard  of  before.  As  tluc- 
tuations  are  so  uncertain,  I  should  not  dare 
to  offer  to  furnish  it  for  less  than  7  cts.  We 
shall  feed  perhaps  live  or  six  barrels  to  our 
25U  colemies.  Our  apiarist  thinks  the  bread- 
pan  feeder  is  about  the  simplest  and  easi- 
est way,  although  we  always  feed  during 
warm  weather.  If  you  should  neglect  it 
until  it  is  late  and  cool.  I  think  the  Simplici- 
ty feeder  would  be  perhaps  safer.  We  make 
our  syrup  by  putting  a  lot  of  sugar  in  the 
extractor-can  ;  pour  in  water,  and  let  in  a 
jet  of  steam  until  it  boils ;  add  water  or  su- 
gar imtil  a  sample  of  the  syrup  cooled  in  a 
saucer  is  about  like  tolei-ably  thick  lionej . 
Our  bees  are  all  wintered  in  "chaft"  hives,  so 
we  turn  back  one  end  of  the  enamel  sheet, 
exposing  all  the  ends  of  the  frames.  The 
bread -pan  feeder  is  now  set  close  to  the 
opening  left,  tilled  with  the  syrup,  when  it  is 
just  as  warm  as  it  can  be  without  scalding 
the  bees.  .V  thin  piece  of  cheese-cloth  is 
then  laid  over  the  pan  and  pressetl  down 
slightly  into  the  syrup,  in  such  a  way  that 
one  edge  of  the  cloth  hangs  right  down  on 
the  opening  where  the  bees  can  come  up.  If 
they  haven't  learned  how  yet,  or  if  the  weath- 
er is  cool,  just  drop  a  little  of  the  warm  syrup 
among  them.  /They  will  soon  boil  out  and 
over  into  the  pan ;  and  if  they  are  a  good 
colony  they  will  often  empty  the  pan  in  a 
couple  of  hours.    In  this  way,  by  repeated 

,  tilling  you  can  give  a  colony  enough  to  win- 
ter on  "during  lit  hours  of  mild  weather.  If 
your  colonies  are  not  all  strong,  I  would 
double  them  up  pretty  well  —  say  until  they  ^ 
cover  five  or  six  combs  pretty  thickly.  If  m 
you  lack  queens  you  can  put  double  the 
quantity  of  bees  in  a  chaff  hive  if  you  choose, 
but  you  should  feed  them  accordingly.     Yon 

'  can  not  very  well  feed  them  too  much,  al- 
though I  would  not  give  more  than  about  1 '> 
or  20  lbs.  of  sugar,  even  though  the  colony 

:  should  be  ven/  strong.  \\'ith  a  chaff  hive, 
stores  of  granulated  sugar,  and  lots  of  bees, 
there  need  be  almost  lu/failure  ;  in  fact,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  kind  of  farm  stock  that  can 

i  be  wintered  so  safely  as  bees,  if  you  just  take 
the  pains.  If  you" are  a  new  hand,  better 
have  your  colonies  too  strong  than  too  weak, 

!  and  you  had  better  give  them  too  much  su- 
gar instead  of  not  enough.    Do  not  worry  if 

!  you   do  not  find  any  brood  or  eggs  at  this 

j  time  of  year,  for  they  are,  in  fact,  better  off 

j  without  these  ;  the  same  Avith  pollen.  If 
you  can  get  out  all  the  combs  containing 
pollen,  to  be  put  back  in  the  spring,  when 

!  we  have  settled  warm  weather,  all  the  better. 
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STARTING  AST  APIABY-NO.  3. 

SOME   WORDS   OF  CAUTION. 

f^^  KGINNEKS  in  bee-keeping-  are  liable  to  fall  into 
Or  the  error  of  following-  the  methods  that  have 
p3  proved  successful  with  some  one  of  experi- 
^^  ence,  and  that,  too,  without  stopping  to  con- 
sider whether  the  surroundings  and  condi- 
tions are  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Great  confidence  is  alwaj  s  felt  by  amateurs,  in  the 
successful  methods  reported  by  those  of  large  ex- 
perience, and  forget  the  fact  that  what  would 
prove  the  correct  thing  to  do  in  one  locality  might 
be  utterly  futile  in  some  others.  In  order  to  suc- 
ceed it  will  not  do  to  follow  any  method  without  us- 
ing judgment  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  impossible, 
owing  to  differences  in  localities,  to  lay  down  any 
precise  and  definite  rules  to  be  strictly  followed. 
The  books  and  articles  on  the  subject  can  only  lay 
down  general  rules.  It  is  by  experience  alone  Ihat 
specific  methods  of  management  can  be  acquired. 
To  illustrate:  Mr.  Doolittlc,  whom  we  all  know  has 
been  a  successful  manager,  lives  in  a  locality  where 
the  honey-flow  comes  only  from  basswood,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  between  the  middle  of  June 
and  the  middle  of  July,  and  then  as  a  rule  it  almost 
rains  honey.  The  methods  that  he  has  adopted, 
and  which  with  him  prove  eminently  successful, 
would  be  of  little  value  in  a  locality  where  the  hon- 
ey-flow begins  with  fruit-bloom  in  May,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  middle  of  September,  not  large  at  any 
time,  but  tolerably  constant.  In  the  one  case,  a 
large  force  of  foragers  is  needed  at  the  time  when 
basswood  is  in  bloom,  and  would  prove  a  loss  at  any 
other  time  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  stores  they 
would  consume.  In  the  other  case,  a  large  army  of 
foragers  should  bo  provided  early  in  the  season,  in 
order  that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  early 
honey-flow,  and  this  force  should  be  kept  up  to  its 
maximum  strength  in  order  that  no  honey-yield 
should  be  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 

In  this  matter  the  only  safe  rule  that  can  be  laid 
down  to  be  closely  followed  is  the  rule  of  being 
governe.l  by  common  sense,  and  experience  is  the 
only  teacher,  though  at  times  the  lessons  taught 
may  prove  somewhat  expensive.  In  order  that  the 
best  light  may  be  obtained,  text-books  should  not 
only  be  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  experi- 
mental work  in  the  apiary,  but  one  or  more  of  the 
journals  devoted  to  bee  culture  as  a  specialty 
should  be  subscribed  for  and  carefully  read.  The 
text-books  give  general  ideas;  the  journals  give  re- 
ports from  all  the  various  sections  of  the  world, 
from  whicli  reports  by  careful  comparison  we  can 
better  determine  the  proper  course  of  i)rocedure 
than  by  any  other  means. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  knowledge  of  the  rei)orts 
contained  in  the  journals  is  essentialli'  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  any  one  to  obtain  any  thing  like 
perfection.  The  science,  too,  is  progressive  and 
progressing;  and  while  text-books  grow  old,  the 
journals  are  always  fresh  and  new,  and  give  from 
month  to  month  a  careful  detail  of  the  various  ex- 
periments made  here  and  there;  and  not  only  that, 
they  keep  us  posted  in  regai-d  to  all  the  various  im- 
provements made  in  hives,  sections,  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  also  sound  the  warning  note  to  every 
swindle  that  may  be  attempted  in  the  way  of  palm- 
ing off  worthless  articles  to  the  unwary  r.nd  un- 
initiated. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  speaks  well  for  bee-keepers. 


that  as  a  class  they  are  intelligent  and  honest,  still, 
alas!  it  is  too  true  that  there  are  a  few  that  go 
around  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  Many  a 
dollar  has  been  paid  for  moth-proof  hives  of  no 
earthly  value,  that  would  have  been  saved  by  in- 
vesting a  single  dollar  in  some  good  bee  journal. 

One  thing  it  will  be  well  for  the  prospective  bee- 
keeper to  do  at  once,  and  that  is,  to  procure  a  com- 
plete frame  hive,  fitted  ready  for  use  (except  the 
bees),  and  practice  manipulating  it  during-  the  com- 
ing- winter,  in  connection  with  the  study  he  may 
feel  like  doing.  This  may  seem  at  first  to  be  a  fool- 
ish idea;  but,  my  word  for  it,  much  can  be  learned 
by  so  doing,  and  the  work  of  operating  in  a  hive  full 
of  bees  will  be  found  far  easier  if  preceded  by  ex- 
perience in  working  in  an  empty  hive,  than  if  un- 
dei-taken  without  having-  had  any  experience  of  the 
kind.  Open  and  close  the  hive  often;  remove  and 
replace  frames  and  sections  till  this  work  can  be 
done,  and  spaces  made  perfectly  even  by  the  sense 
of  touch,  in  the,  dark  as  well  as  in  daylight.  By  so 
doing,  confidence  will  be  gained,  and  a  task  that 
otherwise  wonld  be  deemed  quite  difficult  will  be 
rendered  simple  and  easy.  J.  R.  Pond,  Jk. 

Foxboro.  Mass.,  Oct.,  18-!4. 
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for  188.5.  

If  any  of  you  have  any  nice  dried  or  evaporated 
sweet  corn  to  spare,  you  may  mail  us  a  sample,  and 
say  how  much  you  want  for  it. 


AVE  have  to  day,  Oct.  33,  T087  subscribers.  We 
don't  get  ahead  very  fast,  it  is  true;  but  then,  you 
see  we  don't  got  back  verj'  much  eithei-,  so  we  still 
continue  to  be  thankful  on  the  whole. 


KIGHTEOUSNESK. 

Deak  friends,  the  righteous  sliiiU  shine  forth  as  the 
sun;  and  they  don't  often  have  to  wait  until  they 
get  to  heaven  to  shine,  cither.  They  shine  right 
alonj;-  here  in  this  life  every  day. 

UNTESTED   gi;EENS   F(>1«    OfTOBEU   AND    NOVEMBEK. 

Some  of  the  friends  in  f  he  South  should  not  only 
be  prepared  to  furnish  queens  before  we  can  raise 
them  here  in  the  North,  but  they  should  be 
prepared  to  fill  orders  promptly  after  we  are  un- 
able to  rear  them  here.  <!ur  queen- rearing  is  at  an 
end,  and  yet  orders  are  coming  in  at  a  i)retty  good 
jog  daily.  Now,  do  not  go  and  send  us  a  lot  be- 
cause of  this;  but  if  you  have  some  nice  untested 
queens  to  spare,  tell  me  how  many,  and  what  you 
will  take  for  them.  Last  fall,  in  an  answer  to  an  ed- 
itoral,  so  many  were  sent  in  that  we  had  a  dozen  or 
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two  left  on  our  hands.  Suppose  some  of  you  put  in 
an  advertisement  of  untested  queens  for  the  above 
months.  Sometimes  we  have  quite  a  little  call  for 
them  in  December.  Of  course,  the  better  way  is  to 
have  them  go  directly  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer.   

DISCOUNTS      ON     GOODS      ORDERED      DURING      THE 
MONTH   OF  NOVEMBER. 

As  business  is  still  quite  dull,  we  will  allow  a  dis- 
count of  5  per  cent  as  heretofore  on  all  g-oods  want- 
ed for  next  season's  use.  Beeswax  is  now  fully  10 
cents  cheaper  than  it  was  last  spring:,  or  has  been 
for  several  springs  past,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  it  will  advance  10  cts.  or  more  next  spring. 
Now,  for  orders  for  foundation  till  the  15th  of  this 
month,  we  will  allow  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent;  and 
besides  this,  the  discount  of  5  per  cent  above  men- 
tioned. We  do  this  with  the  view  of  reducing  the 
quantity  of  wax  we  have  in  stock,  and  also  to  avoid 
the  great  rush  on  foundation  that  comes  as  soon  as 
the  season  opens.  This  offer  may  be  extended 
through  the  whole  of  November,  but  we  would  not 
dare  to  offer  it  now  until  I  see  how  manj'  of  the 
friends  take  up  with  the  offer.  In  regard  to  pur- 
chasing foundation  now  to  use  ne.xt  season,  see  re- 
marks on  page  747. 

MAKING  INQUIRIES  OF  YOUR  POSTMASTER. 

Some  of  the  friends  have  been  very  much  displeas- 
ed because  we  wrote  to  their  postmaster  when  we 
could  not  get  any  reply  from  them.  Why,  my 
friends,  what  can  we  do?  After  writing  to  a  man 
three  times,  and  no  replj',  our  clerks  have  an  estab- 
lished custom  of  writing  to  his  postmaster.  A  great 
manj'  times  we  find  we  have  got  the  man's  name 
wrong;  sometimes  we  are  told  he  is  absent,  but  will 
return  shortly.  At  another  time  he  or  his  family 
have  been  sick;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  bet- 
ter in  all  these  latter  cases  to  have  somebody  to 
write  a  postal  card  for  him,  when  sick  or  absent; 
but  if  you  don't  do  it,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  ob- 
ject to  our  writing  to  your  postmaster.  We  in- 
close an  addressed  postal  card  to  the  postmastei", 
and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  pencil  briefly  on  the  back 
of  it.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  replies  we  get  from 
postmasters: 

We  have  no  such  person  in  this  city  as  C.  C.  Gole. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Dale  formerly  lived  here,  but  is  now  at 
Rousville,  Pa.    Respectfully  yours. 

Oil  City,  Pa.,  Oct.  27, 1884.  F.  Bishop,  P.  M. 


FEEDERS    FOR    FEEDING     DRY    SUGAR;     SOMETHING 

THAT  PROMISES  TO  BE  OF  VALUE,  FROM  OUR 

ENGLISH    COUSINS. 

The  matter  of  dry -sugar  feeding  has  been  taken 
up  and  dropped  many  times  in  years  past,  and  some 
of  you  may  remember  that  I  was  once  quite  enthu- 
siastic on  the  subject.  In  the  Bridsli  Bee  Journal 
for  Oct.  1.5,  we  find  something  that  seems  to  answer 
the  purpose  nicely,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  we 
have  had  any  thing  just  like  it  described  before. 
The  implement  looks  very  much  like  one  of  our 
wide  frames  boarded  up  on  the  back  side,  and  hav- 
ing a  movable  side  on  the  opposite.  This  movable 
side  is  made  to  open  as  if  it  were  liinged,  by  means 
of  a  couple  of  wire  nails  at  the  lower  edge.  It 
reaches  within  only  'i  inch  of  the  top-bar.  This 
leaves  a  place  for  bees  to  go  in.  When  this  lid  is 
opened,  the  feeder  is  (luickly  and  (■on\i'niently  till- 
ed with  a  grade  of  sugar  that  is  a  little  damp  or 
moist.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Samuel  Simmins,  says 
the  two  boards  must  be  not  more  than  one  inch 
apart,  or  the  bees  will  build  a  comb  inside.    During 


cool  weather  the  condensation  on  our  enamel-cloth 
sheets  will  furnish  all  the  moisture  needed.  When 
they  can  fly  they  bring  water.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing: 

For  spring  feeding,  nbout  the  middle  of  March  insert  one 
feeder  full  of  Porto  Kico  at  one  fside  of  the  brood-nest,  and 
crowd  the  bees  on  to  it.  when  thev  will  be  stimulated  to  such 
an  extent  that  brood-rearing  will  go  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  bees  will  not  be  exci-  ed  to  fly  abroad  so 
much  as  with  syrup  feeding.  Before  one  feeder  is  quite  emp- 
ty, insert  ano'her  on  the  opposite  side;  and  when  an  empty 
one  is  removed  the  bees  should  be  shaken  out,  or  it  maybe 
placed  down  at  the  entrance  for  them  to  run  in.  AVhen  the 
colony  becomes  very  strong,  probably  two  feeders  will  be 
wanted  full  at  the  same  time,  but  by  then  honey  might  be  com- 
ing in  to  some  extent,  and  the  bee-keeper  must  proceed  ac- 
cordingly. 

For  nuclei,  this  process  of  drv-sugar  feeding  is  all  that  can 
be  desired,  saving  much  lime  and  anxiety. 

In  autumn,  for  stimulating  brood-rearing,  proceed  as  in 
spring;  and  when  desirable  to  finish  storing  for  winter,  keep 
at  least  two  feeders  well  filled,  first  removing  every  comb  not 
really  wanted. 

WHY    IS    IT? 

A  GOOD  many  of  the  friends  complain,  that  al- 
though they  advertise  for  honey,  queens,  and  other 
commodities,  and  ofter  more  than  we  do,  people  will 
persist  in  sending  to  us;  that  they  are  afraid  of 
strangers,  etc.  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  so,  and  T 
think  1  can  explain  the  reason  for  it.  But  you  will 
have  to  excuse  me  for  saying  something  that  sounds 
a  little  like  boasting,  only  to  bring  out  a  great  truth. 
Bee-keepers  offer  their  queens  and  honey  to  me  at 
a  low  figure  because  they  have  leai-ned  by  experi- 
ence that  the  money  is  sure  to  come  right  straight 
back.  When  they  send  to  other  people  the  money 
does  not  come  right  off.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but 
yet  there  are  few  large  firms,  even,  who  make  a 
practice  of  paying  money  right  over  at  once  for 
whatever  they  purchase,  especially  when  it  is  some- 
thing shipped  them.  In  our  business  this  has  not 
been  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be.  One  of  the  hard- 
est things  I  ever  tried  to  do  is  to  get  the  clerks, 
shipping -clerk,  the  clerk  who  unloads  the  goods 
and  weighs  them,  book-keepers,  and  all  who  handle 
goods  that  come  to  me,  to  bear  in  mind  that  those 
who  send  wax,  honey,  queens,  seeds,  etc.,  are  al- 
most always  in  need  of  money,  and  therefore  we 
should  use  every  possible  expedition  to  get  it  right 
back  as  soon  as  the  goods  reach  us.  It  seems  an 
easy  thing;  but,  you  try  it.  Not  only  is  it  this  dispo- 
sitionnto  let  things  lie  around  awhile  that  stands  in 
the  way,  but  it  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  have 
money  in  the  bank  in  readiness;  in  fact,  it  costs 
something  to  keep  a  little  surplus  capital  ahead  on 
which  you  are  all  the  time  paying  interest;  but! 
tell  you,  friends,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
that  advertises  for  one  like  letting  people  know, 
that  whatever  they  send  you  it  will  fetch  the  money 
every  time.  It  is  money  well  invested,  I  tell  you,  to 
keep  a  little  surplus  lying  in  the  bank  idle,  it  may 
be,  just  to  back  up  your  good  name.  We  have  not 
done  as  well  as  we  might  have  done  in  this  line;  but 
now  when  times  are  dull  we  are  going  to  work  with 
energy  and  vehemence  to  advertise  ourselves  in 
just  this  way.  Sujipose,  now,  you  start  a  friendly 
opposition  to  us  on  this  line.  I  assure  you  I  shall 
not  be  hurt  a  bit  it  a  great  lot  of  you  come  out  ahead 
and  do  better  than  I  do.  Many  times  the  one  who 
sells  vou  i)r()ducc  docs  not  care  foi-  his  money  right 
off.  in  that  case,  of  coinsc,  it  is  subject  to  his  or- 
der; and  1  fiiKl  that  nothing  i)lcascs  a  man  more 
than  to  have  vou  allow  liiin  interest  under  sucli 
circumstances,  when  he  did  not  expect  it.  It  you 
are  ali-cady  iia.\  ing  interest  on  liorrowcil  money,  of 
course  yvix  caii  alford  to  allow  it  to  tliose  who  leave 
money  in  your  hands. 

TAKING  CAKE   OF.YOUK  GOOD   NA.ME. 

~  THEifElire'a'good  fnany"this  fall  who"flud  it'hard 
to  meet  billsMhey  e,\pe<-ted  to  pay.  Some  have 
been  sick  when  tlu'ydid  not  calculate  on  being  sick; 
others  have  had  disaster— hail,  dnnight,  etc.,  and 
some  have  lost  their  horses  and  cattle.  .  Now,  what- 
ever happens, a  man  should  be  careful  of  his  credit. 
Everybody  nowadays    almost   is   quoted,  and  has 
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standing-  in  community  rated.  What  shall  we  do 
when  we  can  not  pay?  One  way  is  to  say  you  can 
not  pay  it,  and  let  the  matter  drop;  or,  worse  still, 
make  no  reply  when  inquiries  come  concerning 
your  ind'.'btedness.  I  hardly  need  tell  you  this  is  a 
very  bad  way.  "What  should  a  body  do? "then, 
you  ask.  Why,  my  friend,  g-et  an  honorable  release 
from  your  obligation.  Gettingarelease  from  a  prom- 
ise is  next  thing  to  keeping  the  promise.  Before 
the  money  is  due  which  you  promise  to  pay,  write 
to  the  one  you  are  owing,  and  ask  him  if  he  can  not 
possibly  favor  you  by  waiting  a  little  longer.  If  he 
agrees  to  this,  all  well  and  good;  but  if  he  does  not 
agree  to  it,  you  arenas  well  off  as  before,  an j' way, 
and  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  you  tried 
to  arrange  the  matter  amicably.  Now,  at  this  point 
I  would  try  to  find  somebody  among  my  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  would  loan  me  the  money  for 
the  sake  of  keepfng  my  name  fair,  if  nothing  more. 
But  my  experience  has  been  that  it  is  very  seldom 
that  a  man  who  tries  to  be  honest,  and  do  right,  is 
not  granted  the  time  he  asks,  providing  he  is  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  with  his  request.  Of  course, 
the  most  important  thing  in  this  matter,  hy  all  odds, 
is  to  be  careful  about  going  in  debt.  If  you  have 
not  the  money  to  buy  what  you  want,  go  without  it; 
and  if  you  are  one  of  those  individuals  who  have 
not  friends  willing  to  loan  you  money  when  you 
get  into  a  tight  place,  hiJ  (til  means  avoid  making 
purchases  when  you  can  not  pay  cash  down.  "A 
good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches." 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


The  two  queens  came  through  all  O.  K.  There  was 
not  a  dead  bee  in  the  cages. 

D.  W.  Bakthoi.cjmew. 
Bridgewater,  Dakota,  July  37, 1884. 

Please  send  me  $2A(i  worth  of  the  Clark  smokei-s. 
They  go  off  like  hot  cakes  and  'lasses.  I  got  them 
Saturday  night,  and  are  all  gone  Tuesday. 

RutlerVille,  Ind.,  May  21, 1884.         W.  S.  Taylor. 


A   KIND   WORD   FROM   A  DEAF   MUTE. 

I  felt  as  if  I  was  on  the  "  Great  Desert  of  Sahara  " 

when  I  stopped  taking  your  excellent  bee-papers. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  12,  1884.    C.  E.  Gregory. 

.JUST   A   WORD   FROM    FRIEND   LANG.STROTH. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  did  I  see  your  very  kind  ar- 
ticle in  Sept.  15  Gleanings.  As  soon  as  I  recover 
from  an  unusually  sevei-e  cold,  I  will  write  to  you. 

<  >xford,  O.,  Oct.  20, 1884.  L.  L.  Lanostroth. 


OUR  244-LB  SCALES. 

The  244-lb.  scales  that  I  ordered  of  you  came 
thi-ough  all  right.  They  are  better  and  cheaper 
than  I  expected.  Bees  did  very  poorly  here  this 
year;  it  was  too  dry  and  hot.  I  have  90  stands  all  in 
good  condition.  D.  Pryor. 

f-oogootee,  Tils.,  Oct.  8, 1884. 


THE    WAY     IT     PAYS     TO     BE     ALWAYS     READY     AND 
WILLING  TO   MAKE  GOOD  YOUR  BLUNDERS. 

F/iV/id  RooL— Yours  of  June  11  is  at  hand.  I  will 
excuse  you  for  the  delay;  it  was  (juite  an  annoy- 
ance, not  getting  the  fdn.:  but  us  you  pay  the  extra 
freight,  all  right.  Voiir  letter  gave  iiif  Icits  of 
pleasure,  to  tiiul  one  iiiun  with  honor  and  ( "liristiau- 
itv  enough  to  do  what  is  right.  1  inclose  another 
order.  N.  H.  Pixley. 

Wamego,  Kan.,  June  17, 1884. 

[The  friends  will  see  from  the  above,  that  we  by 
some  mistake  of  our  own  caused  friend  Pixley  a 
vexatious  delay,  and  when  we  expi-essed  a  willing- 
ness to  make  it  all  right,  he  replies  as  above.  Does 
it  not  really  pay  us  to  be  always  ready  and  willing 
to  make  good  any  mischief  we  may  have  inadver- 
tantly caused?] 


EXTK.VCTORS   THAT  l"HROW  HONEY  OVER   THE   CAN. 

Friend  Root.— I  received  that  crate  of  five  smok- 
ers, and  I  was  really  surprised  to  find  a  ring  for  my 
extractor.  I  am  very  thankful,  for  the  ring  fits 
exactly.  I  put  it  on,  and  have  since  extracted.  I 
find  it  just  the  thing.  There  is  no  more  honey  Hy- 
ing over  the  top  against  my  clothes.  I  can  go  from 
the  extractor  as  free  from  stickiness  as  before  I 
commenced.  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness.  It  is 
really  a  pleasure  to  do  business  with  such  a  man. 

I  must  tell  you  my  success  this  summer.  We  had 
8  hives  of  bees  in  the  spring  in  chaff' hives;  we  got 
six  swarms  this  summer.  Now  we  have  14.  We 
got  a  barrel  of  honey  this  summer.  One  of  my 
swarms  is  in  a  box  hive  that  did  not  have  anj^  sur- 
plus at  all,  but  it  gave  me  two  large  swarms  of 
bees. 

Concerning  the  chaff'  hives,  I  must  tell  you  that 
they  are  well  pleased  with  it.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  they  do  find  fault  with  and  that  is  this: 
They  claim  it  is  not  filled  out  as  in  the  contract;  that 
it  is'to  be  ready  for  bees,  with  starters— that  is,  comb 
fdn.  in  the  sections.  Of  course  they  are  there. 
But  in  the  lower  story  there  are  none,  and  I  think 
they  told  me  that  the  division  is  also  lacking.  Nov,-, 
1  do  not  know  whether  you  call  it  ready  for  a  bee 
without  the  comb  fdn.  starters  in  the  lower  stor.>-, 
and  division-board;  if  so,  please  explain  by  note  or 
through  (iLEANiNGS.  If  only  narrow  strips,  say 
two  inches,  were  in  the  frame;?,  it  would  guide  them 
straight.  A.  H.  Bau.m. 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

[Friend  B.,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  know  that 
the  rim  answers  the  purpose  exactly.  I  thank  you 
for  the  kind  words  in  regard  to  our  way  of  doing- 
business.— The  hives  we  send  out  never  have  fdn. 
put  in  the  brood-frames  unless  they  are  so  ordered. 
The  comb-guides  that  are  always  put  in  the  frames 
are  all  the  guides  needed  for  the  straight  combs, 
and  almost  everybody  nowadays  uses  full  frames 
of  fdn.  supported  by  wires,  where  they  use  fdn.  at 
all;  in  fact,  strips  such  as  you  mention  would  get 
broken  off'  in  transit,  if  we  put  them  in.  Fdn.  is 
usually  bought  by  the  pound,  and  put  in  according 
n  of  theai  -  
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CONVENTION    NOTICES. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation of  Central  Illinois  will  be  held  in  Bloom- 
ingt(;n  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  188.5, 
at  it  o'clock  A.  M.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  Sec. 


The  Southern  Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  meet  at  Du  Quoin,  in  Opera  House,  Thurs.,  Nov. 
13,  1884.    This  is  a  new  work.    All  are  invited. 

Wm.  Little,  Pies.  F.  H.  Kennedy,  Sec. 

The  bee-keepers  of  Tipton  and  Hamilton  Coun- 
ties will  hold  their  next  meeting  at  Arcadia,  Ind., 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  6, 1884,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  All  are 
respectfully  invited  to  attend. 

John  Fritz,  Sec. 

The  Western  Michigan  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  hold  a  session  at  Fremont,  Newaygo  Co.,  Nov. 
25,  1884.  Trains  arrive  at  9:25  and  10:  ~5  A.  .m..  and 
5:  25  and  6:  25  p.  m.  You  are  respectfully  invited  to 
attend,  as  an  iirtei-esting  and  profitable  time  is  an- 
ticipated.   Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Sec. 

The  Mich.  State  Bee-Keepers' Association  will  hold 
their  next  annual  meeting  in  the  Cnjiitol  building 
at  Lansing,  Dec.  10  and  n.  1884.  Coiiiniittccs  are  at 
work  on  hotel  accommodations.  Hciiuec  d  rates  on 
railroads,  etc.  Full  particulars  next  month.  P'or 
any  special  information,  address 

Clinton,  Mich. IL  D.  Cutting.  Sec. 

A  meeting  of  the  Central  California  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association  will  lie  held  in  Hanford,  at  10 
o'clock,  on  the  tirst  Wednesday  in  Dce.-uilier,  where 
we  will  discuss  the  i.resent  denioralize<l  state  of  the 
honey  market  in  California,  and  how  to  remedy  it 
if  possible.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  some  Eastern 
friends  at  our  meeting.  The  last  one  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  I  shall  try  to  send  you  some  items  of 
the  next.  George  Hobler,  Sec. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  I'l'tf'l 
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DAD  ANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  reg-ular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  an.v  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  &  McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.Green,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  111. ;  Wm.  Ballantine,  Sago,  O. ;  E.  S. 
Armstrong,  Jersey ville.  111.;  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantovvn,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E. 
Kretchmer,  Coburg,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N. 
Y. ;  C.T.Dale,  Mortonsville,  K,y.;  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  Conipllnientary  and  unso- 
licited testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  guarantee  evei-y  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  nADANT  ^k  SON, 
3btfd         Hamilton,  Haiiooek  Co.,  Illiiioiw. 

JOB  LOT  OF  WIRE  CLOTH 

AT  GltEATLY  MEJ}1  CJSn  riilCIJS. 

Such  a  brisk  demand  has  sprung  up  for  this,  and 
our  customers  seem  to  be  so  much  pleased  with  the 
goods,  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  another  still 
larger  lot,  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
wire  cloth  in  the  world.  Please  bear  in  mind  that 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  afford  to  sell  it  at  the 
very  low  price  of  1J4  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  is  by  selling  the 
entire  remnant  .just  as  it  is  put  up.  We  have  now 
in  stock  the  following  pieces.  As  ffist  as  it  is  sold, 
each  piece  is  crossed  out,  and  the  next  issue  will 
show  what  remains. 

Width,  8  inches.— 3  loUs  containing  res-pectively  50.  .50,  ami 
60  squaie  feet. 

Width.  9  inches.— One  roll,  containing  60  squa'-e  feet. 

Width  10  inches.— 7  rolls,  containinK  resrectively.  60.  72.  75, 
70..50.  65,  and  75  square  feet. 

Width.  11  inches.— One  roll.  contninin(?80  square  foet. 

Width  12  inches.— 5  rolls,  containing  respectively,  80,  100,  93, 
90  and  101  squ<  re  feet. 

Width,  H  inches.— 4  rolls,  rontainitig  116  square  f(  e t  pa<  h. 

Width,  16  inche.'.— 4  rolls,  containing  respectively,  60, 1: 0,  ICO, 
and  118  square  feet 

AVidth,  17  inches.— Oona  roll,  containing  50  square  feet. 

Width,  20  inches.— 2  rolls,  containing  respectively,  50,  and 
150  square  feet. 

Width,  22  inches.— 2  rolls,  containing  respectively,  200,  and 
ISO  smvre  feet. 

Width  23  inches.— One  'oil.  containing  55  square  feet. 

Width,  24  inche".— 12  rolls,  contain'ng  respecti*  ely,  50,  55.  72, 
SO.  20,  30  80.  lOii,  110.  60. 110.  and  200  squai  e  feet. 

Width.  25  inches.— 5  rolls,  containing  respective'y,  SI,  97, 100, 
143.  and  250  square  fi  et. 

Width,  26  inches.— 14  rolls,  containing  resrectively.  65,  09,  215, 
40.  40,  200,  210, 216.  200,  21n.  216.  65,  200.  and  20 '  square  feet. 

Width.  27  inches.— One  ro  1,  containing  23  squaie  feet. 

Width.  28  inches -13  rolls,  containinur  respectively.  58,  2.33, 
93. 150.  l.-0. 116,  200, 115,40,230,  230. 190  and  264  square  fe<  t 

Width,.'0  inches.— 11  rolls,  containing  respectively,  110,  210, 
25.  72.  90, 190,  6!.  270, 115, 140.  and  .50  square  feet. 

Width,  32  inches.-9  rolls,  containing  respectively,  72, 150, 100, 
172. 125,  41,  260, 130,  an  I  133  square  feet. 

Wi'lth.34  inches.— 5  rolls,  containing  respectively,  2C0,  265, 
85.  270,  and  120  squaie  feet. 

Width.  36  inc^-es.-  9  rolls,  containing  respectively,  80,  270, 200, 
60  1.50. 130, 120, 175,  and  300  square  feet. 

Width,  ."(8  inches.— 5  rolls,  containing  respectively,  75,  316,  ,300, 
290.  and  316  square  feet. 

Width,  40  inches.— 5  rolls,  containing  respectively,  300,  275, 
320, 166,  and  125  square  feet. 

Width,  42  inches.— One  roll,  containing  245  square  feet. 

Width,  48  inches.— 2  rolls,  containing  140,  and  160  square  feet. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  mediua,  Oblo, 


300  Colonies  of  Bees  For  Sale, 

Also  40  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  city;  good  house, 
and  plenty  of  good  water.  ANTHONY  OPP, 

21tfdb Helena,  Phillips  Co.,  Ark. 

DADANX'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Wh^- 
sale  and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  Sbtfd 

ImPKOVEH    SITIOKKKS   with    handle,    $1.00. 
Samples  of  either  S.  S.  Cards,  Christmas.  Ad- 
vertising,  Birthday,  or  Visiting  Cards,  10c.    Write 
for  price  list  of  fret-saw  designs.  Microscopes,  etc. 
J.  L.  Hyde,  Pomfret  Landing,  Windham  Co.,  Ct. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


A    SAMPLE      OF     THE     ENCOUKAGINO      WOHDS     ONE 
GETS   WHEN   HE  REALLY  TRIES   TO    PLEASE. 

Your  kind  offer  of  Sept.  29th  is  rec'd,  and  in  reply 
I  would  say  that  the  pecuniar.y  loss  on  goods  was 
not  very  great,  and  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
one  is  dealing  with  an  honest  party  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  it.  C.  E.  Merrill. 

Earlville,  Ohio,  Oct.  37, 1884. 


KIND   WORDS    FROM   A  .JUVENILE. 

Thank  you  for  the  watch.  It  arrived  safe.  It  is  a 
little  beauty.  I  was  astonished  to  see  how  grand  it 
was.  It  was  multiim  in  parvo—much  in  little.  Hon- 
ey was  a  failure  here  this  year. 

FnANK  J.  Stephens. 

Cokeville,  Pa.,  Nov.  3,  1884. 


My  other  goods  came  all  right  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  queen  and  half-pound  of  bees  came  in 
good  shape— only  .5  dead  bees.  By  carelessness  of 
the  express  agent  I  did  not  get  them  until  live  days 
after  starting.  Candy  was  all  consumed,  but  the 
bees  were  brightand  lively;  the  queen  is  doing  fine- 
ly, with  a  large  colonj'  of  young  bees  from  other 
colonies.  H.  P.  Pitman. 

Williams,  Ind.-,  Nov.,  1884. 

OUR  DEVICE  TO  PREVENT  HONEY  FROM  FLYING 
OVER  THE  SIDES  OF  THE  EXTRACTOR,  ETC. 

I  received  your  rim,  and  tried  it  last  week.  "  Nov- ; 
ice"  is  an  e.xcellent  machine  now.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  it.  Your  glass-cutter  and  putty-knife 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  for  the  money  I  ever 
got.    Many  thanks  for  the  rim. 

G.  W.  Ballinoer. 

St.  Johns,  Clinton  Co.,  Mich.,  Oct.  28,  1884. 


THE  PAY  WE  GET  FOR  TRYING  TO  PLEASE. 

The  smoker  and  package  of  slats  arrived  all  right. 
I  did  not  ask  for  nor  e.xpeet  any  allowance  on  smo- 
ker; it  was  not  ruined -only  damaged.  But  as  you 
were  so  liberal  as  to  send  another,  and  remember- 
ing your  kindness  in  reference  to  one-piece  sec- 
tions in  a  former  order,  I  present  no  further  claim 
on  you  at  this  time,  but  acknowledge  myself  full.v 
satisfied.  Those  sections  I  received  from  you  last 
were  "  just  splendid."  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
them,  A.  C.  Washburn. 

Carbondale,  111.,  July  2, 1884. 

SO.ME     KIND     WORDS     IN     REGARD     TO    GETTING    IN 
DEBT. 

Friend  Root,  print  in  a  prominent  place  in  next 
Gleanings,  "Don't  get  in  debt,"  and  put  it  in  big 
letters.  There  is  no  slavery  much  more  galling 
than  that  of  debt.  1  am  thankful  e\ cry  day  that 
my  good  mother  broufzht  me  up  not  to  use  tobacco 
or  whisky,  so  I  do  not  have  to  waste  any  thing  for 
that,  that  should  go  tor  debts.  Edwin  Hunt. 

Sheridan,  Mich.,  Nov.  1, 1884. 

[I  suppose  you  mean,  friend  H.,  that  we  ought  to 
be  careful  about  cramping  ourselves  by  debt.  One 
can  not  get  along  in  the  world  without  incurring 
obligation  of  some  kind;  but  I  agree  with  you,  that 
unless  he  has  at  least  two  or  three  places  where  he 
can  surely  get  the  money  in  a  eontingeney,  he  had 
better  go  without  the  thing  wanted,  and  1  sum'ose 
this  is  the  point  .\()n  nicaii  to  iniike.  There  are  few 
things  in  this  woi-ld  more  harrassing  and  trying  to 
one  who  wants  to  be  honorable  and  fair  with  all  his 
fellows,  than  being  cramped  by  debts;  and  woe  be- 
tide the  time  when  any  man  shall  give  up  trying  to 
pay  all  honest  dues.] 
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CiLEANlNGS  IN  BEE  OULTUllE. 


Nov. 


The  fdn.  mill  purchased  of  you  last  winter  has 
given  satisfaction  in  every  particular.  Too  wet  in 
the  Willamette  Valley  this  year  for  honey. 

Frank  S.  Hardiso. 

Willamina,  Yamhill  Co.,  Ore.,  Nov.  1, 1S84. 


pONEY  C@M[J)IN. 


The  fountain  pump  came  throug-h  all  i-ight.  I  am 
well  pleased  with  it.  Your  packing'  clerk  deserves 
credit  for  his  skill  in  packlnj?  goods,  as  I  never  saw 
any  thing  put  up  more  complete  for  safe  transport- 
ing- throug-h  the  mails. 

1  could  not  g-et  along:  so  well  with  my  bees,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  information  that  1  g-et  from 
Gleanings,  besides  the  very  interesting- "  Home" 
corner.  .1.  D.  nit(iw.v. 

liowman,  Ga.,  May  »",  1884. 


SOME     KIND     WORDS     FROM    A   DISABLED     .SOLDIER. 

The  g-oods  you  sent  mc  came  all  O.  K.,  and  T  am 
well  pleased,  especially  with  my  A  M  C.  I  truly  ad- 
mire your  g-entle  Christianlike  course,  i  think 
kindness  will  accomplish  any  thing-  that  is  worthy. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  be  with  you  to  talk,  and 
see  your  apiary;  but  that  can  not  be.  1  am  a  crip- 
pled soldier— crippled  for  life,  but  1  I'col  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  suffer  for  such  a  glorious  g-ovt-i-nment. 
May  God  bless  you  in  your  good  work.  My  little 
girl  is  g-oing  to  write  to  Uncle  Amos  pretty  soon, 
and  Blue  Eyes  too,  but  she  forg-ets  to  think  that  the 
"blue  eyes"  are  those  of  an  older  person  now.  She 
is  our  baby,  9  years  old,  and  her  name  is  Laura 
Itasca.  She  is  the  leader  in  her  Sabbath  school 
class.  She  has  found  "  Blue  Eyes'  hive,"  and  laugh- 
ed big:  at  their  being  frightened  away  from  their 
melon  supper.  We  have  a  tine  patch:  come  and 
help  us  eat.  You  must  wait  till  Sunday  to  rea  1 
this  letter,  as  it  will  take  too  much  ot  your  time. 

Crothersville,  Ind.  Thomas  . I.  Coknish. 


DADANT>S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.    See  advertisfiment  in 
another  column.  3btfd 

FIIUIT,  SHADE,  AND  HONFV. 

The  Blue-Ridge  Raspberry  will  furnish  all  three. 
In  1882  the  crop  on  one  vine  was  estimated  at  four 
quarts— there  being  2020  berries  by  actual  count. 
The  Blue  Ridge  is  a  new  berry  I  found  growing 
wild  on  the  Blue-Ridge  Mountain  in  18'i9.  It  is  a 
yellow  berry,  being  a  vigorous  grower.  If  planted 
on  south  side  of  your  hives  it  will  make  an  excellent 
shade.  It  is  a  tine  plant  for  bees;  it  commenced  to 
bloom  about  May  3d,  and  continued  in  bloom  over 
three  weeks;  and  during  the  whole  time,  they  were 
literally  covered  with  bees.  My  reg-\ilar  price  is 
$2.00  per  dozen;  but  I  will  furnish  them  to  bee- 
keepers for  60  cents  per  dozen,  postpaid. 

Address  JIVO.  \V.  MAKTIIV, 

Greenwood  Depot,  Abb.  Co.,  Va. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels, 

lUtfe  lircil,   Selcrletl,  for  $l.'i.-,   JCiicli. 
KENNEDY  &  LEAHY,  -  HIGGINSVILLE,    -    MO. 


Boiler  for  Sale. 

We  otter  the  steam-boiler  we  have  had  in  i!se  for 
sale.  It  has  a  4S-inch  shell,  is  32  feet  long,  contain- 
ing 48  three-inch  flues.  The  boiler  has  been  in  use 
about  six  years;  but  new  flues  were  put  in  last 
Christmas,  so  that  it  is  virtually  almost  as  good  as 
new.  It  has  never  been  injured  in  any  manner 
M'hatever.  The  only  reason  why  we  wish  to  dispose 
of  it  is,  that  we  have  put  in  a  larger  one,  for  the 
increased  demand  of  our  work.  We  know  exactly 
what  a  new  one  like  this  can  be  bought  for,  for  we 
obtained  very  close  figures  for  putting  in  another 
like  it,  instead  of  one  large  one.  Such  a  boiler  new, 
including  front  grates,  etc.,  will  cost  at  the  lioilei-- 
shops,  |;47.5.  We  ofter  this  just  as  it  is  for  $225,  and 
warrant  it  perfect  in  every  respect. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  mcdiiia,  Ohio. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Detroit.— Honey.— The  honey  market  has  improv- 
ed a  good  deal  since  last  quotations.  Sales  are  now 
moi-e  brisk;  and  if  the  present  demand  continues  it 
will  influence  prices,  which  now  range  from  14  to  16 
cents.  A.  B.  AVeed. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  11, 1884. 

Cincinnati.— J/one;/.— There  is  an  unsatisfactorj- 
demand  for  extracted  honey  from  manufacturers, 
while  there  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  small  packages  of 
clovei-  honey,  such  as  dime,  Yi  lb.,  1  lb.  and  2  lb.  jars 
from  the  retail  trade.  Prices  are  low,  as  arrivals 
exceed  the  demand.  Extracted  honey  averages .5@9c 
on  an-i\al.  Choice  white  comb  honey  is  In  fair  de- 
man<l,  iui<i  sells  best  in  1-lb.  sections.  It  brings  1.5^'16 
cts.  in  the  jobbing  way.  We  have  several  small  lots 
of  dark  comb  honey  from  parties  in  HI.,  and  otter  it 
as  low  as  10  and  11  cts.  without  finding  a  buyer. 
Dealers  most  certainly  mislead  producers  by  quot- 
ing buckwheat  and  poplar  comb  honey,  if  they  are 
not  more  successful  than  we  are  in  disposing  of  the 
same.  Biifsirit.r.— The  demand  is  slow,  and  arrivals 
are  few.  Good  yellow  brings  26((',27  ct.s.  on  arrival. 
Chas.  F.  Muth. 
S.  E.  Cor.  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues, 

Nov.  11, 1884.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  have  2.5  barrels  of  mangrove  and  palmetto  hon- 
ey still  on  hand,  that  can  be  bought  by  the  first  ap- 
plicants, at  a  fair  price  by  the  barrel.  The  honey  is 
in  first-class  40  gallon  barrels,  wa.\ed  inside,  and  is 
of  the  very  best  quality  and  color. 

W.  S.  HART,  New  Smyrna,  Fk-i. 

I  will  pack  my  honey  in  boxes  and  put  on  board 
of  cars,  for  1.5  cts.  per  lb.,  from  100  lbs.  upward. 
S.\,ML'EL  Boyd,  Fremont  Center,  New.  Co.,  Mich. 


CONVENTION    NOTICES. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Hancock  Co.,  at  court-house  in  Findlay, 
().,  on  the  2d  Saturday  in  December,  li-81. 

S.  H.  Bolton. 

The  Massachusetts  Bee-Keepers'  As'^ociation  will 
meet  Nov.  19,  ]8,S4,  at  432  Southbridge  St.,  Worcester. 
All  interested  in  bees  are  cordially  invited. 

D.  S.  Bassett,  Pres.  J.  G.  .Ieeferds,  Sec. 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
.sociation  of  Central  Illinois  will  be  held  in  Bloom- 
ingti;n  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  188.5, 
at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  Sec. 


The  Mich.  Stato  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will  hold 
their  next  annual  meeting  in  the  ('Hpitol  building 
at  Lansing.  Dee.  in  and  11.  1SS4.  Committees  are  at 
work  on  hotel  accommodations.  Reduced  rates  on 
railroads,  etc.  Full  particulars  next  month.  For 
any  special  information,  address 
Clinton,  Mich.       IL  D.  Cutting,  Sec. 

A  meeting  of  the  Central  California  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association  will  lie  held  in  Haiiford,  at  10 
o'clock,  on  the  tirst  Wcdnesdiiy  in  December,  where 
we  will  discuss  the  present  demoralized  stat«  of  the 
honey  market  in  California,  and  how  to  remedy  it 
if  possible.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  some  Eastern 
friends  at  our  meeting.  The  last  one  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  I  shall  tJ-y  to  send  you  some  itenis  of 
the  next.  (iEORGE  Hobler,  Sec. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  rACTOEY.  'WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.         3btfd 


VANDERVORT 
COMB   FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
2tfdb  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  few  choice  trios  at  i?5.00.  also  a  lot  of  fine  young 
cockerels,  choice  birds,  at  ^'Z.HO  each.  Brown  Leg- 
horns, S.  C,  at  $.5.00  per  trio.    Eggs  in  season. 

Address  T.  GRAHAM  ASHMEAD, 

22-23  Williamson,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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TERMS:  SI. OOPbbAnxum,  IN  ADVANCE;  1 
i  Copies  for  $1. 90;  3  for  $2. 75;  5  for  $4. 00 ,  ! 
10  or  more,  75  cts.  each.  Single  Number,  I 
Sets.  Additions  to  clubs  maybe  made  | 
at  club  rates.  Above  are  all  to  be  sent  I 
to  ONE  POSTOFFICK.  J 


-MONTHLY   BY 


1.  I.  ROOT,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


)  different  postoflfices.  not  less 
s.  each.  Sent  po8t|>aid,  in  tiie 
)  U.  S.  and  Canadas.  To  all  olher  coun- 
;  tries  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  Itic 
I  per  ve»r  extra.  To  all  countries  not  of 
[  the  U.  P.  U.,  42c  per  year  extra. 


HOW^    TO     MAKE     SUGAR     SYRUP    FOR 
BEES. 

THE  C'UVSTALLIZATION   TKOIBLK. 

@W1NG  to  the  poorness  of  the  past  season  lor 
honey,  I  found,  upon  looking  over  my  bees 
about  the  10th  of  Sept.,  that  I  must  feed  quite 
a  quantity  of  sugar  in  order  that  they  might 
have  sufficient  stores  for  winter.  The  major 
part  of  my  full  colonies  had  nearly  enough  honey 
to  winter  on,  had  it  been  equalized  among  them; 
but  all  of  my  queen-rearing  colonies  were  nearly 
destitute,  so  that  the  feeding  of  honey  or  sugar  to 
them  became  a  necessity,  if  I  would  keep  them.  At 
the  present  low  price  of  sugar  I  did  not  hesitate 
long  in  deciding  to  feed  that  instead  of  honey,  after 
which  I  began  to  hunt  for  recipes  for  making  the 
sugar  into  syrup. 

In  Gi.E.ANiNGS  I  found  friend  Root  saying  that  all 
that  was  necessary  was  to  pour  boiling  water  on  the 
sugar,  and  stir  it,  when  it  would  be  ready  to  feed  as 
soon  as  cool  enough,  so  that  the  bees  would  not  be 
burned  by  it.  As  this  was  the  most  simple  of  all  the 
plans  given,  I  tried  it  the  first  of  any.  The  feeders  j 
T  used  were  what  is  termed  "division-board  feed-  | 
ei'S,"  they  being  to  ray  liking,  especially  for  small  | 
colonies  like  those  used  for  rearing  queens.  As 
these  feeders  allow  the  bees  to  go  inside  the  feeder, 
there  would,  of  course,  after  they  had  been  once 
filled,  be  more  or  less  bees  in  them  when  the  feed 
was  poured  in  the  second  night.  But  as  friend  Root 
tells  us  that  feed  poured  on  to  bees  will  do  no  more 
harm  than  water  poured  on  to  a  duck's  back,  pro- 
viding the  bees  do  not  drown  in  the  syrup,  I  could 
see  no  impropriety  in  turning  the  feed  on  them.  All 
went  well  the  first  night;  but  when  I  came  to  go  to 


my  syrup  the.ne.xt  night,  I  found  it  skimmed  over 
with  a  crust  of  sugar  which  had  formed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  syrup  during  the  24  hours  it  had  been 
standing.  I  also  found  that  it  had  granulated  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  can;  and  ui)Oii  going  to 
the  hives  I  found  a  little  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  feeders.  However,  I  persisted  in  feeding  it,  as 
friend  Root  assured  us  that  this  syrup  needed  no 
cream  of  tartar  nor  vinegar  in  it,  till  one  day  I  no- 
ticed bees  out  at  the  entrance  of  each  hive  fed,  in 
large  numbers,  having  little  grains  of  sugar  on  their 
wings  and  bodies  where  the  syrup  had  crystallized. 
These  bees  were  trying  to  fly;  but  the  most  of  them 
had  so  much  sugar  on  their  wings  that  they  could 
only  hop  around,  making  a  purring  sound  with 
their  wings.  1  ne.vt  looked  inside  the  hive,  when  1 
found  that  fully  a  fifth  of  the  bees  had  more  or  less 
of  these  sugar  crystals  on  them,  while  the  inside  of 
the  feeders  was  all  covered  with  crystals.  Upon 
looking  into  the  cells  containing  the  syrup  I  found 
that  in  many  of  them  crystallization  had  commenc- 
ed to  such  an  extent  that  the  crystals  were  easily 
seen. 

I  said  to  myself  that  this  would  never  answer;  so 
when  the  ne.xt  batch  of  syrup  was  boiled  I  put  vine- 
gar in  the  water  before  the  sugar  was  added.  Friend 
Root  says,  in  ABC,  that  grape  is  much  the  best  ar- 
ticle to  put  in  (although  he  said  in  Gleanings  noth- 
ing was  needed);  but  as  I  don't  wish  to  use  glucose 
in  any  shape,  and  not  having  any  grape  sugar,  this 
was  out  of  the  question. 

While  the  vinegar  helped  some  about  cryst;vlliza- 
tion,  it  also  gave  a  taste  to  the  syrup,  which  I  did 
not  like;  so  in  the  ne.xt  I  tried  cream  of  tartar,  and 
then  tartaric  acid;  but  in  spite  of  them  all,  the  syr- 
up would  granulate  some  unless  1  added  so  much 
that  a  disagi-eeable  taste  was  given  to  the  syrup. 
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I  next  thought  of  how  I  had  used,  years  ago,  some 
honey  and  sugar  syrup  mixed,  for  our  own  table,  in 
which  case  neither  the  honey  nor  sugar  granulated, 
so  the  next  batch  of  syrup  was  made  as  follows: 

Fifteen  pounds  of  water  was  put  into  a  large  tin 
dish,  and  brought  to  a  boil;  then  30  lbs.  of  sugar 
was  poured  in  and  stirred  for  a  moment  till  partial- 
ly dissolved,  when  it  was  left  over  the  flre  till  it 
boiled.  Upon  taking  from  the  flre,  .5  lbs.  of  honey 
was  poured  in,  and  the  whole  stirred  enough  to  mix 
thoroughly.  I  now  found  that  I  had  a  syrup  of  al- 
most the  consistency  of  honey,  which  remained  a 
liquid  from  day  to  day— a  syrup  which  any  bee- 
keeper could  easily  make,  and  one  which  would  not 
crystallize  on  the  bees  nor  in  the  cells.  Some  of 
this  syrup  has  now  stood  in  an  open  vessel  for  over 
a  month,  yet  it  shows  no  sign  of  changing  in  any 
particular.  Thus  I  think  I  have  solved  the  pi'oblem 
how  to  make  a  good  syrup  for  winter  feeding,  of  the 
best  kind  and  quality.  Bud  here  give  it  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  readers  of  Gleanings. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3, 1884.    G.  M.  Doolittle. 

It  seems  to  me,  old  friend,  yoitr  article 
looks  a  little  bit  as  though  you  wanted  to 
pitch  into  your  editor.  We  have  fed  sugar 
syrup  to  our  bees,  without  any  addition 
whatever,  for  nearly  if  not  quite  ten  years 
past,  and  it  did  not  do  so  very  bad  either,  be- 
cause we  have  wintered  pretty  well,  not- 
withstanding some  crystallization.  Sugar 
does  crystallize  in  our  feeders  too,  and  forms 
a  crust  over  the  top  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
tins;  but  the  bees  crawl  down  under  the 
crust,  and  take  out  the  liquid  portions.  It  is 
only  recently,  you  know,  that  we  have  taken 
to  using  granulated  instead  of  coffee  A  su- 
gar, and  the  granulated  sugar  is  nuich  worse 
to  crystallize,  which  accounts  in  part  for 
what  you  say.  Again,  is  it  quite  fair  to  take 
an  old  copy  of  the  A  B  C  book  when  yon 
ought  to  have,  if  you  have  not  already,  got  a 
late  edition  ?  If  I  am  correct,  there  is  no 
account  made  of  grape  sugar  in  the  A  B  C 
book  as  it  stands  now.  I  have  objected  to 
vinegar  and  tartaric  acid  just  as  you  do,  be- 
cause one  must  put  in  enough  to  make  the 
syrup  taste  suspicious,  to  prevent  ciystalli- 
zation.  If  all  kinds  of  honey  will  accom- 
plish the  result  in  the  way  you  state,  your 
suggestion  is  quite  an  important  one.  As 
many  of  the  friends  liave  been  for  years  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  honey  with  sugar  syrup, 
I  suppose  others  can  tell  us  if  it  works  with 
them  as  it  does  with  you.  Sugar  and  honey 
are  both  so  cheap  now  that  we  can  well  af- 
ford to  put  our  bees  in  good  shape.  We 
have  fed  six  barrels  of  granidated  sugar  to 
our  bees  already,  and  1  have  iiot  seen  any 
bees  around  the  entrances  rattling  their 
wings  in  the  way  you  state  yours  do,  al- 
though I  have  seen  bees  behave  that  way 
when  one  in  his  greed  got  right  into  the  svr- 
up.  It  is  my  impressi<ni,  that  even  then  his 
comrades  licked  him  off  and  fixed  him  up  all 
right  as  soon  as  they  got  over  the  demorali- 
zation caused  by  such  heavy  feeding.  I  am 
very  glad  indeed,  come  to  think  of  it,  that  if 
we  "have  got  to  put  something  in  our  sugar 
syrup  to  prevent  its"  sugaring."  that ''some- 
thing" is  nothing  worse  than  pure  honey. 
Mr.  Kimber.  our  apiarist,  shall  test  it  this 
very  day,  and  I  will  report  before  we  go  to 
press. 


Later.— Mr.  K.  says  that  he  has  had  very 
little  trouble  this  season  with  the  crystalli- 
zation, except  where  he  had  got-  the  syrup 
too  thick.  You  know,  we  dissolve  it  by 
steam.  He  says  he  has  fed  many  colonies 
wliere  he  saw  ho  crystallization  upon  nor  in 
the  hives,  while  at  other  times,  for  some  rea- 
son not  known  to  him,  unless  it  was  because 
he  put  in  too  much  sugar  for  the  (pmntity  of 
water,  it  turned  back  to  sugar  badly. 

Now,  just  here  comes  in  another  idea  : 
For  some  years  some  of  the  friends  would 
persist  in  sending  to  us  for  bee-candy.  For 
the  last  two  seasons  we  have  given  them 
Good  candy,  just  as  we  fixed  it  for  feeding 
queens  and  nuclei ;  that  is,  we  just  make  a 
ball  of  the  candy,  say  the  size  of  an  egg  or 
biscuit,  and  lay  it  on  top  of  the  frames  un- 
der the  mat.  The  bees  lick  it  up,  every  bit 
of  it,  and  store  it  in  the  combs,  and  we  have 
never  noticed  this  to  candy  ;  and  according 
to  your  experience  itought'not  to  candy,  for 
it  is  honey  and  sugar,  and  nothing  else.  The 
quantity  of  honey,  though,  is  perhaps  con- 
siderably larger.  '  We  can  furnish  this  in  lit- 
tle balls,  say  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  at  10 
cts.  per  lb.  You  have  no  feeder  to  fuss  with, 
and  it  can  be  fed  any  day  in  the  year.  If 
you  want  brood-rearing  to  go  on,  just  work 
a  little  rye  tlour  along  with  the  sugar  and 
honey.  Be  careful,  however,  about  putting 
in  too  much,  for  it  m;iy  dry  up  in  the  cells, 
and  become  about  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  bone. 
With  a  small  quantity  of  the  rye  flour  you 
would,  however,  be  in  no  danger  of  such  a 
result.  Now  I  wonder  if  we  have  got  down 
to  "  hard  pan  ''  at  last  in  regard  to  candy  for 
feeding  bees  in  winter.  Powdered  confec- 
tioners'' sugar,  kneaded  up  with  a  good  arti- 
cle of  honey— has  anybody  any  objection  to 
rai.se  to  such  candy  for  the  children  V 


PAPER  NOT  MADE  BY  HANDS. 

A  MOST   ASTONISHING    PHENOMENON. 

LOST  25  colonies  of  bees  last  spring  by  dwin- 
dling.   After  a  time  I  found  moths  at  work  in 
the  combs,  which  were  stowed  away  in  closed 
hives.    I   had  them  all  thoroughly  fumigated 
with  sulphur,  and  returned  to  the  hives  in  hon- 
ey-house.   A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  hives  removed 
(the  few  that  had  not  been  used  for  new  swarms)  to 
the  cellar.    They  were  all  in  good  condition  except 
one,  which  was  literallu  afii's  with  moth  worms,  and 
the  combs  all  destroyed.    The  hive-cover  (Jj  story) 
was  completely  lined  with  a  substance  resembling  a 
sheet  of  tissue  paper— a  small  piece  of  which  I  in- 
close.   Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  like  it  before? 
Geo.  H.  Patch. 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  Oct,  31, 1884. 

Friend  P.,  this  is  truly  wonderful.  Wheif 
I  first  took  the  specimen  of  paper  yon  in- 
close in  my  fingers,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Sure- 
ly this  is  the  work  of  paper-machinery,  and 
somebody  bv  some  process  has  put  the  paper 
on  to  that  hive-cap."  But  when  I  took  hold 
of  it,  it  stuck  to  my  fingers,  just  as  silk  does. 
The  paper,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  is  of  a 
beautiful,  uniform,  even  texture,  and  is  thin 
and  smooth  as  the  finest  .Japanese  tissue  pa- 
per, and  is  very  fair  to  write  on.  How  is  it 
possible  that 'moth  worms  ever  did  it? 
Please  mail  a  sample  to  Prof.  Cook,  to  put 
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in  their  museum,  and  he  can,  if  he  chooses,  for  making  the  syrup.  Of  late,  the  princi- 
cut  this  out  of  Gleanings  to  attach  to  it,  pal  complaint  against  her  seems  to  be  that, 
and  may  be  he  can  give  us  some  additional    after  she  has  received  $2(1.00  for  a  colony  of 


light  in  regard  to  tliis  paper  not  made  by 
hands, 


MRS.  COTTON. 

A   BKIEF  REVIEW  OF  HER  CIKCULAH. 

H.WE  lately  received  Mrs.  Cotton's  circular,  in 
which  I  find  the  fallowing; 

"SPECIAL  REQUEST. 

"To  my  customers.— The  unpi-iucipled  dealers 
in  bee-hives,  books,  apiarian  supplies,  honey- 
extractors,  etc.,  are  resorting  to  every  means  to  de- 
ceive the  public,  and  deter  bee-keepers  from  adopt- 
ing my  plan  of  hcc-Uccpinu"  etc. 

I  find,  also,  upon  further  reading  of  her  circular, 
that  her  plan  is  as  follows: 

"  In  spring  I  feed  lightly  to  encourage  the  bees  to 

breed  rapidly  early  in  the  season A  few 

days  before  the  harvest  from  the  flowers  begins  1 
feed  liberally,  to  All  the  store  combs  of  the  main 

hive,  and  to  get  them  started  in  the  bo.xes 

The  feed  I  use  costs  only  about  seven  cents  per 
pound;  and  when  stored  in  the  combs  by  the  bees 
can  not  be  distinguished  from  white-clover  honey 
by  the  most  delicate  taste.  The  bees  will  build 
comb  from  this  feed  as  rapidly  as  when  gathering 
honey  from  flowers." 

The  above  quotations  speak  for  themselves,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  every  honest  dealer  should 
condemn  them ;  indeed,  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
they  did  not.    I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  con- 


bees,  she  sends  tiieni  out  without  a  queen- 
at  least  they  prove  to  be  queenless,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  she  knew  they  were  so,  be- 
cause of  the  very  singular  instructions  she 
gives  the  purchaser;  namely,  not  to  open 
the  hive  inside  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  aft- 
er it  has  been  received.  In  that  case  they 
would  probably  have  a  queen  by  the  time 
mentioned,  if  "they  had  only  a  queen-cell 
when  sliii^ped.  May  be  we  are  uncharita- 
ble ;  but  if  she  will  "explain  her  reason  for 
such  singular  directions,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
listen  to  it.  In  any  case,  if  she  has  any  de- 
sire to  be  considered  square,  she  can  stop 
calling  sugar  syrup  honey. 


TRUANT  SWARMS. 

TO    GET     THEM     RECEIVED     PEACEABLY     INTO 
HIVES  NEEDING  THEM. 

HIS  was  not  a  very  good  honey  season  in  my 
neighborhood,  and  there  was  considerable 
trouble  from  robbing,  toward  fall.    A  pret- 
ty close  watch  had  to  be  kept,  or  they  would 
have  ruined  each    other.    In    September  I 
had  some  trouble  with  small  swarms  that  came  to 
my  apiarj-.    One  came  about  the  first  week  in  '  Sep- 
tember; svnd  as  I  was  working  with  one  colony,  and 
the  bees  were  flying  in  considerable  numbei-s  in  the 
air,  they  mixed  in  with  them,  and  all  forced  in  that 
hive.    But  they  stai'ted  killing  immediately;  and  by 
i""".'.?  .*!'*'_  *^°"?".'"!''l  ".il""-°'"'Ji"'";^  i^„^"f:  !  the  next  morning  there  were  perhaps  a  quart  of 

dead  bees  in  front  of  the  hive.    As  I  had  had  the 


stroth  hive,  with  frames  about  15  x  13  x  14,  and  is 
intended  to  be  worked  on  the  side  and  top  storing 
plan.  The  fault  found  with  Mrs.  Cotton,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  is  that  she  charges  an  out- 
rageous price  for  her  goods  (which  is  her  own  busi- 
ness), and  that  she  gives  the  advice  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  No  one  can  follow  such  advice 
without  being  guilty  of  gi-oss  fraud;  what  shall  we 
say,  then,  of  the  one  who  deliberately  advises  others 
to  do  so?  Mrs.  Cotton  complains  that  she  is  persecut- 
ed, and  that,  too,  because  she  is  a  woman.  This  is 
not  so;  and  as  proof  thereof,  we  find  many  women 
engaged  in  apiculture,  in  direct  competition  with 
supply-dealers,  etc.,  who  are  loved  and  respected  by 
the    whole    bee  keeping    fraternity.    Should    Mi-s. 


same  trouble  last  year,  I  thought  I  would  try  to 
keep  them  from  killing  them,  so  I  smoked  and 
shook  them  well;  but,  alas!  they  killed  them  all. 

In  about  a  week  another  small  swarm  came  and 
went  in  with  one  of  the  weakest  in  my  apiary;  and 
as  they  had  only  a  few  dead  bees  in  front  of  the 
hive,  I  thought  they  had  accepted  them  all  right. 
In  about  two  weeks  I  opened  the  hive,  and  the  bad 
odor  that  met  me  I  thought  first  was  foul  brood; 
but  by  looking  in  I  saw  the  bottom-board  covered 
with  perhaps  half  an  inch  of  dead  and  rotting  bees. 
Of  course,  1  put  them  immediately  into  another 
hive;  but  where  the  bees  came  from,  or  what 
caused  them  to  come,  is  a  mystery  to  me.    You  can 


Harrison,  Mrs.  Jennie  Culp,  Mrs.  Tupper,  and  oth-  ,  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^^g^  a  Christian  brother  by  telling  what 
ers  of  our  female  competitors  offer  publicly  such  j  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  t^  ^^  ^pjj^^.y^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
outrageous  advice  as  that  given  by  Mrs.  Cotton,  |  ^ake  my  bees  accept  them?  J.  L.  Stahi 

they  would  at  once  be  "persecuted,"  and  justly,  too,  j 
by  every  decent  bee-keeper  in  the  land.  If  Mrs.  ; 
Cotton  would  walk  in  the  paths  of  rectitude,  and  j 
let  her  dealings  be  governed  by  the  strict' code  of  i 


make  my  bees  accept  them? 
Webster  Grove,  Mo. 

Friend  S.,  the  trouble  witii  the    truant 

swarms    you   mention  is.  that  they  come 

.     ^     ,    ,  nearly  starving.    Almost  any  hive  of  bees 

honesty  and  morality,  the  whole  bee-keeping  broth-  ]  ^^,jjj   ^yglcome    new    COmers,  providing   they 
erhood  and    sisterhood    throughout    the    country  i  ^^^^^    y.^^^    f^^Q^    ^vjth    honey  ;    but  a  lot   of 

would  welcome  her  with   outstretched   hands  to    beggars,  as  they  see  it,  are  no  sort  of  use,  so 

their  ranks;  but  so  long  as  she  prefers  to  pursue  j  ^ijgy  sting  tliem  to  death  to  get   them  out  of 
the  course  she  does,  she  must  expect  to  be  shown    yjg   way.     Smoking   is  a   good   thing,  but  it 


up  as  what  she  is,  and  debarred  from  the  society  of 
those  who  intend  to  live  a  life  of  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. Jos.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 
Foxboro,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  IfSi. 

I  believe  it  is  true,  friend  P.,  that  Mrs. 
Cotton,  in  lier  books  and  circular,  always 
advises  feeding  bees  sugar  syrup,  and  call- 
ing it  honey,  after  it  is  stored  in  combs. 
She  formerly  used  to  charge  for  the  recipe 


should  have  been  followed  up  with  good 
doses  of  honey  or  syrup,  setting  a  tent  over 
the  honey  meahwiiile,  to  keep  out  intruders. 
Look  after  them  often,  to  see  that  there  is 
no  unpleasantness,  until  they  get  settled 
down  to  business  as  one  colony.  If  your 
colonics  have  all  as  many  bees  as  they  need, 
I  should  prefer  having  these  truant  swarms 
on  a  few  well-iilled  combs  c(-utaiuing  some 
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brood.  They  will  then  usually  go  right  to 
work  and  make  a  good  colony.  I  suppose 
Ihey  came  to  your  apiary  because  it  was  the 
only  opening  and  the  only  place  tliey  came 
to  that  seemed  probable  to  them  they  could 
get  fi  o(l  and  .slielter.  If  you  take  good  care 
of  your  bees  you  will  always  find  stray 
swarms  coming  to  you.  and  I  think  it  pays 
well  to  have  some  empty  combs  and  a  hive 
in  readiness  to  receive  them  and  make  them 
comfortable.  See  what  I  say  about  such  in 
tlie  closing  chapters  of  the  A  B  V  book. 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  words. 


DEMORALIZED  SWARMS. 

huw  to  make  them  stay  wheke  you  plt  them, 
witho::t  swarming  out  eveky  faik  uav. 

fOR  the  benefit  of  Jerome  Horn,  in  Sept.  Glean- 
ings, I  will  saj',  ia  regard  to  a  swarm  of  in- 
tractable bees,  that  1  too  have  had  such  a 
swarm  lately  {all  blacks),  which  a  neighbor 
gave  me,  because  he  said  the  moths  had  run 
them  out  of  his  old  plank  gum,  and  they  had  clus- 
tered on  the  side  of  a  bush  near  by.  I  examined 
the  comb,  and  found  it  new,  but  i)erforated  some 
by  worms.  I  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  lamp 
and  my  knife-blade,  in  clearing  the  combs  of  the 
worms.  I  then  transferred  the  combs  to  a  hive 
with  frames,  then  dipped  the  bees  off  with  a  tin  dip- 
per, after  sprinkling  them  with  sweetened  water; 
put  them  all  into  the  hive,  and  carried  them  home, 
a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  I  then  tacked  a  piece  of 
perforated  tin  over  the  entrance,  and  intended  to 
keep  them  confined  for  two  or  three  days,  and  feed 
on  white  sugar;  but  my  little  boys  begged  so  hard 
for  them  to  be  turned  out,  that  I  yielded,  and,  as  I 
e.vpected,  they  swarmed  out  in  an  hour  or  two,  and 
clustered  under  a  rose-bush  on  the  ground.  1  let 
them  remain  until  ne.xt  morning,  and  hived  them 
again,  putting  on  my  perforated  tin  again  over  the 
entrance.  I  kept  them  confined  for  four  days. 
Meanwhile  I  plied  the  gi-anulated  sugar  vigoi-ously. 
On  the  .5th  morning  I  turned  them  out,  and  they 
went  to  woi-k  in  good  earnest,  as  they  are  now  stor- 
ing honey  and  pollen,  and  have  made  new  comb. 

A      suggestion      in      regard     to      TR.4lNSFERRING 

larvjE  and  larv^  food  from  one  cell 

to  another. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  artificial  fer- 
tilization of  queen-cells,  described  in  A  B  C,  and 
have  this  improvement  to  offer:  Instead  of  the 
"straw"  recommended,  I  would  go  to  the  di-ug 
store  and  buy  a  straight-nozzled  pipette  for  10  cts., 
such  as  is  used  for  dropping  fluid  medicine  out  of, 
and,  by  compressing  the  rubber  bulb  with  finger 
and  thumb,  the  air  is  expelled;  then  hold  your  grip, 
and  insert  the  point  into  the  drone-cell,  and  turn 
loose,  or,  rather,  relax  the  grip  on  bulb,  and  the 
pipette  will  suck  up  all  the  fluid  in  two  or  three 
dozen  cells.  Then  to  insert,  place  the  point  where 
it  is  wanted,  and  compress  slowly,  and  the  fluid  will 
exude  drop  by  drop.  I  will  say  this  to  the  brother 
bee-keepers  who  are  not,  like  myself,  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  that  artificial  fertilization 
was  practiced  on  the  human  body  by  the  immortal  J. 
Marion  Sims  several  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  recom- 
mended by  poine  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  world, 
to  overcome  I  arrenness  in  women,  that  will  not  yield 
to  other  rerce lies.    So  we  have  only  to  stri'^e  in  the 


undei-taking  as  did  Sims,  and  we  shall  succeed  as 
did  he. 

I  have  two  objections  to  the  ABC  book  (although 
I  consider  it  worth  ten  times  the  cost  to  one  inex- 
perienced like  mj'self);  one  is,  that  I  tried  for  three 
hours  to  find  the  inside  measure  of  a  Simplicity 
hive,  and  could  not.  The  other  is  the  trouble  of 
having  to  turn  so  often  to  the  back  of  the  book  to 
read  Bro.  Doolittle's  comments,  when  they  could 
have  easily  been  put  at  the  margin  as  footnotes. 
P.  G.  Alldredqe,  M.  D. 

Brooksville,  Ala.,  Oct.  3, 1884. 

It  seems,  friend  A.,  your  plan  is  to  confine 
the  bees  to  the  hive,  and  feed  them  till  they 
get  started  with  straight  work ;  and  I  aiii 
pretty  snre  this  will  answer  the  pnrpose ; 
but  some  swarms  miglit  have  to  be  confined 
for  a  week  or  more. — Your  suggestion  of  the 
pipette  is  a  valuable  one,  but  I  did  not  know 
that  an  instrument  was  made  so  cheap  as  10 
cents. — In  regard  to  your  criticisms  on  the 
ABC  book,  the  dimensions  of  the  Simplici- 
ty hive  are  fixed  by  the  iron  gauge-frames, 
which  you  will  find  pictured, and  the  dimen- 
sions plainly  given.  In  fact,  these  iron 
frames  control  the  whole  matter  in  regard 
to  the  size  of  hives.    As  the  lumber  is  ^  of 

;  an  inch  thick,  you  can  readily  get  at  the  in- 
side   dimensions.  —  Concerning   Doolittle's 

,  comments,  they  were  made  several  years  aft- 
er the  book  had  been  in  print,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  laborious  operation  to  so  change 

I  all  the  pages  as  to  put  the  notes  at  the  bot- 
tom. Besides,  we  use  foot-notes  for  other 
purposes,  so  the  matter  would  be  liable  to  be 
a  little  confusing. 


HOW  TO  MARK  A  QUEEN. 

A     DISCOVERY     MADE     BY     ACCIDENT. 

}'  WANT  to  tell  you  of  a  strange  circumstance— at 
f  least  I  think  it  so.  On  the  7th  of  May  I  put  a 
'.  new  upper  story  on  a  hive,  and  painted  it  be- 
■  fore  covering  the  frames  with  the  mat.  There 
was  a  crack  in  the  cover,  and  some  of  the  paint 
dropped  through  and  marked  some  of  the  bees, 
among  them  the  queen  receiving  a  drop  on  her 
back.  On  Friday,  the  9th,  they  swarmed,  and  I  put 
them  in  a  hive  about  seven  feet  from  the  old  one.  I 
had  no  trouble  finding  the  queen,  as  she  was  well 
marked.  On  Sunday,  the  11th,  the  bees  were  very 
much  excited,  as  though  they  had  lost  their  queen. 
I  gave  them  a  queen-cell,  and  they  raised  the  queen, 
but  started  12  new  queen-cells,  which  thej^  afterward 
destroyed.  The  queen  is  a  hybrid.  On  Monday  I 
went  to  the  old  hive,  and  on  the  first  frame  I  took 
out  was  the  old  queen  with  the  paint  on  her  back, 
and  she  is  still  there.  S.  J.  Baldwin,  17— iiO. 

Nelson,  O.,  Sept.  32, 1884. 

Friend  B.,  the  fact  you  give  us,  suggesting 
how  we  can  mark  our  queens,  is  of  much 
more  value  thaii  the  one  showing  that  bees 
often  start  queen-cells  and  raise  queens  when 
they  have  one  already. 

are    now    two    queens   in    the 


If  we  understand 
you,  ttiere  are  now  two  qii 
hive  —  a  young  hybrid,  and  th 
with  the  paint  on  her  back.  Of  course,  the 
established  rule  is,  that  whenever  a  colony 
starts  cells  they  are  queenless  ;  but  it  occa- 
sionally has  its"  exceptions,  like  the  one  you 
mention.  May  be  some  of  the  bees  thought 
they  would  prefer  a  queen  without  "decor«' 
tion." 
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PICTURES  OF  PROMINENT  BEE-KEEP- 
ERS. 

ONE   MORE  OF  THEM. 

J  SUPPOSE  most  of  our  readers  have 
;  heard  of  Mr.  M.  11.  Hunt,  of  Bell  Branch, 
Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  even  if  they  have 
not  "very  often  heard  from  him.  Friend 
Hunt,  like  many  another  good  man, 
does  not  like  to  write' very  much.  We  have 
to  gather  what  he  is  doing  by  what  people 
say  of  him,  and  by  business  transactions  we 
may  happen  to  liave  with  him ;  at  least, 
such  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent.  ,Once  in 
a  while  he  gets  stirred  up  about  some  par- 
ticular matter,  st)  that  he  goes  to  work  and 
writes  us  about  it.  Well,  here  is  his  pic- 
ture. 

1  visited  Mr.  Hunt,  i.s  the  friends  may  re- 
member, some  two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
time  1  visited  Feri'y's  great  f:eed-gardens. 
and  saw  so  many 
onions  in  blossom. 
Friend  Ilimt  was 
one  who  saw  what 
seedsmen  might 
do  for  bee-keep- 
ers, and  located 
an  apiary  in  com- 
pany with  anoth- 
er gentlemen,  so 
as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  honey- 
rtow.  H^rnest  vis- 
ited him  last  sum- 
mer, and  lie  told 
you  eomething  in 
regard  to  it  on  p. 
oHtj,  1883.  Friend 
Hunt  still  uses 
the  Adams  horse- 
power for  making 
bee  -  hives.  His 
home  apiary  and 
surroundings  are 
very  attractive, 
and  show  progress 
on  ev€ry  foot  (f 
his  ground.  He 
is  an  enthusiastic 
worker,  not  only 
with  bees,  but  he 
is  fully  up  to  the 
times  in  the  re-  ; 
ct-nt  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  As  I  went  around  his 
little  piece  of  ground  with  him  he  pointed 
out  to  me  wluit  he  had  done  since  he  com- 
menced on  the  place,  and  I  began  to  wonder 
how  much  help  he  employed.  To  my  aston- 
ishment he  told  me  he  did  it  all  himself ;  but 
I  found  out  afterward,  bj  talking  with  his 
wife,  that  he  is  one  of  th'ose  happy  mortals 
who  find  more  enjoyment  in  working  witli 
his  bees,  plants,  and 'fruits,  than  he  would 
in  going  to  a  picnic  or  celebration.  During 
the  daytime  he  not  only  works  out  among 
the  things  he  loves,  but  sometimes  after  the 
shades  of  night  have  fallen ;  and  then  bright 
and  happy  he  is  at  it  again  as  soon  as,  or 
sometimes  a  little  before,  the  morning  light 
comes  to  his  assistance.  As  we  three  (his 
wife,  of  course,  was  the  tiiird  one)  were  hav- 
ing an  animated  chat  in  regard  to  such 
thmgs,  he  broke  forth  in  his  plea,sant  >vay: 


"  Now,  Mr.  Eoot,  you  wouldn't  believe  it, 
but  I  once  used  to  be  a  coi-ner-grocery  loaf- 
er.   Didn't  I,  MollieV" 

Perhaps  her  name  isn't  Mollie,  but  we  will 
play  it  is,  and  she  assented  with  a  pleasant 
smile  that  seemed  to  say,  "How  ridiculous!'' 
as  she  glanced  up  at  him,  full  of  manly 
strength  and  manly  beauty.  Did  I  tell  you 
before,  that  friend  Hunt  is  a  handsome  manV 
Well,  he  is  handsome  around  home,  any  way, 
with  his  bees  and  improvements.  I  wonder 
if  it  does  not  make  any  one  handsome  to 
work  outdoors. 

Friend  Hunt  has  been  remarkably  success- 
ful in  making  exhibits  of  honey,  wax,  imple- 
ments for  the  apiary,  etc.,  for  fairs.  In  a 
note  accompanying  the  photograph,  he  writes 
us  that  he  received  i)remiums  to  the  amount 
of  S94.0(»  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair.  The 
following  we  extract  from  the  Evening  Jour- 

»f(/.  of  Detrcit:  „,.  .     '    .       , 

The  apiai-y  is  at- 
tractive to  ttie  stu- 
dent. It  seems  to  be 
attractive  to  bees 
also,  as  many  a  bee- 
owner  of  this  city 
will  testify.  The  hon- 
ey has  drawn  them 
in  great  numbers. 
One  of  the  best  ex- 
hibits is  made  by  M. 
H.  Hunt,  of  Bell 
Uranch,  Wayne  Co. 
He  is  an  enthusiast 
on  bees,  and  regards 
it  a  pleasure  to  in- 
struct the  uninitiat- 
ed. His  name  is 
made  of  honey,  and 
a  beeswax  monu- 
ment about  four  ft. 
high  stands  near  the 
dior.  He  explained 
the  difference  be- 
tween the  Jtalians, 
Cyprians,  blacks,  and 
hynrids,  which  is 
very  noticeal  le  after 
it  has  been  pointed 
out,  although  the  or- 
dinary observer 
would  see  no  differ- 
ence. He  might  feel 
it,  however,  as  there 
is  about  the  same 
difference  between 
their  ferocity  as 
there  is  between  dif- 
eront  breeds  of  cat- 
tle. A  cross  made  of 
honey  is  also  in 
Hunt's  list  of  attrac- 
tions. His  library 
consists  of  numerous 
volumes  in  four  or  more  languages.  He  sold  $1400 
worth  of  honey  last  year  besides  his  other  sales,  and 
he  employs  tivo  or  six  men.  He  had  pieces  of  rot- 
ten elm  which  he  uses  to  smoke  bees  when  he  de- 
sires to  get  the  honey.  The  smoke  makes  them  fill 
themselves  with  hoiie.v.  and  a  bee  full  of  honey  nev- 
er stings.  He  uses  the  artificial  foundation  for 
comb  formation  because  it  is  economical,  saving  a 
great  deal  of  the  bees'  time.  He  does  not  believe  in 
wintering  in  the  cellar,  but  keeps  his  bees  out  of 
I  doors  in  doul)le-walled  hives.  He  has  to  buy  bis 
lio.xes,  a  liw^r  j-ujiiily  of  wocd  and  paper  being  nec- 
cssar.N,  hcciuisc  he  IK)  longer  has  the  time  to  make 
them  as  when  he  first  started. 

We  also  take  the  following  from  the 
3Iichi'j<in  Farmer: 

Last  but  n<it  least  came  M.  H.  Hunt,  Rell  Branch, 
Mich.,  and  Iroiii  the  extent  of  his  exhibit  he  has 
been  on  a  lively  "lain  t"  all  (summer.  He  occupied  the 
whole  side  of  the  building,  4H  feet,  with  the  largest 
and  most  iiiteicstiiig  exhibit  of  this  kind  1  ever  saw. 
He  and  Ins  trieiidly  UHsistaiit,  Mr.  Chas.  Ceilings, 
were  kept  buHy  from  early  iiK)ni  till  the  building 
closed  at  night,  answering  (juestioDS,  Rnd  explain- 
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ing-  the  different  articles  in  his  exhibit.  The  first  to 
attract  your  attention  on  entering:,  was  the  large 
monument  of  solid  wax,  about  300  lbs.,  with  the 
name  Huber  on  the  base.  It  was  secured  by  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  for  the  government  to  send  to  New  Or- 
leans. Next  was  the  great  pyramid  of  extracted 
honey,  in  every  conceivable  shape,  in  glass,  tin, 
earthenware,  and  paper,  all  decorated  with  fancy 
labels,  a  large  number  of  cases  of  comb  honey,  and 
a  large  collection  of  apiarian  implements.  Mr. 
Hunt  received  many  premiums;  his  first  premium 
on  section  box  for  comb  honey  was  well  placed,  al- 
so premium  on  comb  foundation.  Mr.  Hunt  has 
the  science  of  making  foundation  well  learned;  his 
samples  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw  made  on  a  roller 
mill. 

The  Tnarket  value  of  the  contents  of  the  building 
was  $3780  5'J.  The  number  of  exhibitors  is  increas- 
ing every  year.  One  exhibitor  from  Ohio,  who  had 
been  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  at  Columbus,  also  the 
Tri-State  Fair  at  Toledo,  then  to  the  Michigan  State 
Fair  at  Kalamazoo,  said  Michigan  beat  any  thing  he 
ever  saw  in  the  way  of  an  exhibition. 

The  system  of  expert  judging  was  tried  for  the 
first  time  in  this  department,  and,  as  far  as  known, 
gave  the  best  of  satisfaction.  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  of 
Wagon  Works,  Ohio,  with  his  usual  good  nature, 
filled  the  bill  to  a  dot.  All  the  premiums  offered 
in  this  department  were  taken,  besides  a  few  dis- 
cretionary ones.  Among  the  many  visitors  you 
see  the  smiling  face  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  and  his 
cheering  words  of  "Grand !  grand !  "  went  to  many 
hearts  present.  James  Heddon,  Thomas  Bingham 
and  daughter.  Dr.  Haskins,  Dr.  Southard,  and  many 
more  of  the  old  and  new  time  bee-keepers  were 
present.  Itis  hoped  that  at  the  next  State  Fair  the 
building  will  be  filled  with  bees  and  their  products, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  to  carry  on  one 
of  the  growing  industries  of  America. 

Oh,  yes!  I  want  to  say  one  more  word 
about  the  time  when  friend  H.  was  a  "  gro- 
cery loafer."  May  be  that  is  putting  it  pret- 
ty strong,  but  I  think  he  told  me  he  used  to 
smoke  along  with  the  rest  of  them  when 
they  sat  around  the  stove  and  told  stories. 
I  do  not  believe  he  ever  learned  to  swear,  be- 
cause he  seems  to  be  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man for  that.  Now  the  moral  is,  dear 
friends,  that  when  he  got  busy  with  the  bees 
he  had  no  desire  for  any  such,  any  more  ; 
and  one  of  the  cheerful  things  about  our 
calling  is  that  it  seems  to  have  the  effect  of 
drawing  out  a  man's  better  feelings.  When 
one  really  gets  the  bee  fever,  or  strawberry 
fever,  for  that  matter,  or  any  of  these  pas- 
sions for  outdoor  work,  he  loses  all  taste  for 
lower  pleasures.  In  watching  the  ways  of 
animal  and  vegetable  growth,  he  seems  to  be 
drawing  nearer  to  Nature  and  Nature's  God, 
and  the  other  is  crowded  out  of  the  Avay. 
lie  not  only  wonders  how  he  could  have 
cared  for  such  things,  but  he  feels  amazed 
that  he  was  once  among  that  class,  and  his 
wife  and  family  follow  him  in  that  feeling. 
Yes,  you  may  be  sure  they  do,  every  time. 


FOUNDATION  A  YEAR  OLD  OR  MORE. 

IS   IT  ADVISABLE   TO  USE   IT? 

aURING  the  last  few  years  I  have  made  consid- 
erable use  of  foundation,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  been  somewhat  exercised  to  get 
the  best;  that  is,  that  which  would  be  used 
in  the  most  economic  manner  by  my  bees. 
In  experimenting  in  this  direction  (and  I  speak  now 
particularly  of  brood-comb)  I  have  used  fdu.  made 
by  various  makers,  and  of  various  qualities;  also 
various  ages.  My  experiments  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  f  Jn.  with  high  side-walls,  and  a  very 
thin  base,  weighing  from  .5  to  7  sheets  L.  size  to  the 
pound,  are  usel  most  advantageously  and  economi- 


cally. As  various  conjectures  had  been  offered  in 
regard  to  whether  old  fdn.  was  as  acceptable  to  the 
bees  as  that  perfectly  fresh,  I  tested  the  matter 
this  last  summer  as  thoroughly  as  possible  to  be 
done  in  a  single  season.  1  had  on  hand  quite  a 
quantity  left  over  from  prior  seasons,  some  of 
which  was  nearly  four  years  old.  This  I  used  in 
several  hives,  side  by  side  with  sheets  perfectly 
fresh,  and  found  little  if  any  difference  in  the  time 
taken  to  draw  it  out.  I  also  tested  that  made  with 
rolls  with  a  small  quantity  made  in  a  press,  and  I  do 
not  find  any  superiority  whatever  in  that  made  on 
the  press,  and  must  conclude  that  the  ideas  ad- 
vanced, that  the  rolls  cause  the  wax  to  be  much 
harder  than  does  the  press,  are  matters  of  theory 
rather  than  of  real  practical  experience.  And  why, 
if  the  rolls  cause  the  wax  to  assume  a  harder  sur- 
face than  the  press,  should  that  of  itself  make  any 
difference  in  the  softness  of  the  wax  when  exposed 
to  the  heat  necessary  to  draw  it  out?  Wax  can  at 
no  time  be  any  harder  or  more  compact  than  its 
composition  will  allow;  and  whether  the  pressor 
rolls  are  used,  sufficient  pressure  must  be  made  up- 
on it  to  form  a  thin  base  to  the  cells,  which  are  in- 
dented in  the  same  way,  practically,  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  With  me  I  found  no  difference  in  re- 
sults, as  I  have  stated,  neither  In  the  question  of 
age  nor  pi-cssure,  and  consider  that,  so  far  as  the  im- 
pression is  concerned.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  press  or  i-olls  are  used.  In  the  matter 
of  freshness  I  prefer,  of  course,  to  use  that  which 
is  new;  but  there  is  so  little  difference  in  the  work- 
ing cf  new  and  old  by  the  bees,  that  I  should  consid- 
er it  very  poor  economy  to  do  as  some  writers  have 
suggested ;  viz.,  to  melt  down  and  make  over  all 
fdn.  more  than  one  season  old.  Wax  will  harden  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  un- 
bleached wax  yet  that  would  not  be  made  soft 
enough  to  work  easily  at  a  temperature  of  from  8.5 
to%°F.  J.  E.  Pond,  Jr. 

Foxboro,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1884. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

A   NOTE   FROM   OUH   FRIEND   DR.   BESSE. 

AM  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Ohio, 
to  represent  and  arrange  the  apiarian  display 
at  New  Orleans.  The  exhibition  will  not  be 
large,  but  I  shall  aim  to  have  the  most  instruc- 
tive articles,  such  as  hives,  honej--packages  for 
shipping  and  in  market,  and  all  kinds  of  apparatus 
and  material  used  and  produced  in  the  apiary.  I  am 
given  but  a  small  amount  for  this  object,  and  will 
therefore  have  to  limit  the  exhibit  to  the  practically 
useful.  If  any  bee-keeper  or  supply-dealer  thinks 
he  has  that  which  will  be  instructive,  and  is  new 
and  peculiar,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  at 
once.  Any  article  loaned  or  donated  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  most^tasteful  manner.  This  will  af- 
ford an  excellent  opportunity  to  advertise  goods. 
All  articles  must  be  sent  to  my  address  at  Delaware, 
O.  I  will  pay  the  express  or  freight  charges.  All 
desiring  to  respond  to  this  request,  please  do  so  at 
once,  as  all  articles  must  be  sent  to  me  by  Nov.  30, 
1«84.  H.  Besse,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Ohio. 

We  congratulate  you,  doctor,  on  your  ap- 
pointment; and  from  the  experience  you 
have  had  in  such  matters,  we  feel  sure  the 
authorities  have  got  hold  of  the  right  man 
for  the  place. 


1884 


GLEAKINGS  in  iiEE  CLLTUllE 


rOUL  BKOOD. 

ITS     CURE     BY     FASTING,     WITHOIT     THE     ISE     OF 
DRUGS  OR   CHEMICALS. 

fllE  following  valuable  article  was  sent 
lis  by  friend  Jones,  with  a  note  ac- 
companying as  below: 
Friend  Root : — Tf  the  follow iiifj'  is  any  js'ood 
to  3-ou,  you  may  use  it.    It  will  be  read  at  the 
Rochester  ('onventinu  on  the  ,'JS'th  and  :'Oth. 

U.  A.  .lOXES. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  of  late  on  this  sub- 
ject that  it  would  seem  to  be  pretty  well  worn  t)ut; 
but  there  are  yet  many  apiaries  sufferinji-  from  the 
malady,  where  a  simple  and  effective  treatment 
would"  be  gladly  tried  if  linown.  I  have  e.\i)eri- 
mented  considerably,  and  found  that  the  disease 
can  be  cured  without  any  difficulty  without  any 
medicine,  and  without  any  possibility  of  its  ever  re- 
turning-. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  deseiibe  the  disease 
as  I  have  found  it  in  t'anada.  In  sjiealiinf:- o!' foul 
brood  I  would  tirst  distinguish  it  from  all  other  dis- 
eases, such  as  chilled  lnood,  i>\  fr  heated  or  scaldcil 
brood,  neglected  brood,  starved  brood,  dead  brood 
caused  by  shipping  liccs,  and  another  kind  of  dead 
brood  which  resembles  foul  brood  in  some  respects. 
and  is  doubtless  what  some  call  a  mild  type  of  foul 
brood.  It  would  make  this  article  too  long  to  de- 
scribe minutely  the  apjiearanceof  the \arious  kinds 
of  dead  brood  above  referred  to,  and  the  various 
causes  of  its  appearance.  I  also  do  not  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  any  other  person's  system  of  curing- 
foul  brood,  but  simply  to  give  my  own,  which  has 
proved  successful  with  myself  and  scores  of  others, 
in  the  hope  that  those  who  have  tried  \ai-ious  reme- 
dies unsuccessfully  may  be  encouraged  to  try  once 
more  with  no  further  e.-icpense,  an<i.  wit  h  but  little 
ti'ouble,  rid  their  apiaries  of  this  foul  dist>ase.  I  do 
not  believe,  with  some,  that  there  is  only  odc  meth- 
od of  cure  (and  that  their  own).  I  know  b.^-  e.\i>eri- 
ence  that  it  can  be  cured  in  various  ways,  and  1  in- 
tend to  continue  my  experiments,  with  the  aim  of 
still  further  simplifying,  if  possible,  the  method  of 
cure. 

Some  imagine  that  foul  brood  may  be  discovered 
by  the  foul  smell  arising  from  the  diseased  colonies. 
This  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  if  one  waits  until 
then,  there  is  a  probability  that  very  many,  if  not 
all  the  colonies  in  his  apiary,  have  become  diseased. 
Before  such  a  condition  had  resulted,  the  disease 
would  have  been  running  for  a  long  time  in  some 
one  or  two  colonies,  from  which,  e'specially  in 
spring  or  fall,  when  i-obbing  is  carried  on  more  or 
less,  the  surrounding  hives  would  surely  be  contam- 
inated and  become  themselves  centers  of  infection. 
A  single  drop  of  honey  taken  from  a  diseased  hive, 
if  fed  to  the  larvie  of  a  healthy  hive,  is  sufficient  to 
start  the  work  of  what,  unarrested,  is  inevitable  de- 
struction. When  the  disease  becomes  very  bad. 
much  of  the  brood  dies  before  it  is  capped  over; 
and  never  is  capped  after  it  once  dies.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  colonies  that  had  become  so  diseased 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  brood  had  died  .iust 
before  it  was  capped,  and  some  of  the  larva'  befoi-e 
they  had  got  their  full  growth. 

la  examining  the  larva  just  before  and  after  it 
dies,  I  find  that  a  dark  spot  first  appears  about  its 
center,  and  increases  in  size  very  rapidly.  Shortly 
after  its  appearance,  short  threadlike  veins  extend 
from  this  center  toward  both  extremities  of  the 
larva,  and  appear  to  plant  two  new  spots,  from 
which  more  veins  soon  radiate.  The  veins  and 
spots  then  gradually  enlarge  until  the  entire  larva 
is  uniformly  affected.  The  skin  of  the  laiva  also 
commences  to  wrinkle  and  shrivel  up  on  the  toi> 
side,  the  lar\a  tiattens  down,  anil  giaduallv  recedes 
to  the  b:ick  of  the  cell,  an<l  finally  becomes  the 
brown.  i)Utrid  mass  which  distinguishes  toul  lirood 
so  markedly  from  all  the  aliove-mentioiicd  maladies. 

This  brown  ropy  matter  has  a  sticky  and  tena- 
cious —  almost  elastic  —  consistency  ;  and  if  a  pin- 
head  be  inserted  in  it  and  drawn  slowly  out  it  will 
stretch  like  india-rubbei-,  and  jerk  back  into  the  cell 
again.  The  bees  make  efforts  to  remove  it,  but, 
after  a  few  trials,  give  up  in  disgust,  and  philosoph- 
ically endure  what  even  they  find  too  incorrigibly 
obdurate  to  cure.  Allowed  to  remain,  this  viscid 
substance  in  time  dries  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell, 
and  would  not  be  noticed  except  by  a  close  observer. 

A  diseased  larva  that  is  capped  over  is  indicated 


by  a  sinking  of  its  capping  compared  with  the  ful- 
ler appearance  on  the  capping  of  healthy  lai-va\  A 
small  puncture  is  also  mad(>  by  the  bees  in  the  cajc 
ping,  in  size  from  a  juniioiiit  to  a  i)inhead.  This 
seems  to  satisfy  them  that  theie  is  nothing  to  ex- 
l>cct,  and  the  cell  is  left  to  itself.  If  the  apiarist 
ojiens  such  cells  carefully,  and  tinds  the  contents  as 
al.ove,  he  nuiy  be  sure  he  has  foul  brood;  but  if  the 
larva  i-etains  its  shape  and  si/,e.  and  the  skin  seems 
perfect,  even  thoufjh  somewliiit  shi-i\ cled,  that  is 
iiiit  foul  brood.  These  punctur<  s  are  sometimes 
made  in  merely  dead-bi-ooil  eapjiing,  their  non- 
emergence  at  the  i'ro]R>r  time  being  doubtless  no- 
ticed by  the  bees  and  thus  invcstij;ated.  Wherever 
foul  brood  exists  in  a  colony  diuing  the  brooding- 
season,  the  brown  ropy  uuitter  in  the  cells  may  he 
found. 

I  could  describe  several  methods  of  cure,  but  the 
following  I  think  will  be  ample;  and  as  it  is  very 
simple  and  easily  performed,  it  comes  within  the 
reach  of  everybody.  If  the  bees  ha\e  any  l)rood,  1 
do  not  desti-oj- that  brood.  I  renun-c  uHthe  bees 
that  can  be  si)nred  from  the  hive,  leaving  oiilv  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  th"  t)rood  while  it  is  hatching, 
taking  the  queen  with  the  bees.  1  endeavor  to  have 
them  all  tilled  with  hone.N-  Ix'toi-e  n^moving.  They 
U)-e  then  shaken  into  a  box  «  ith  a  wire-screen  lid, 
and  i>laced  in  a  box  in  a  dark  and  cool  cellar.  The 
bo.-^  should  be  turned  down  on  its  side;  the  bees  will 
(-luster  on  the  other  side,  which  will  then  be  upper- 
most: and  tlie  wire  screen,  forming  a  side  for  the 
time  being,  will  allow  of  free  ventilation.  They 
should  be  left  thus  from  3  to  i!  liays.  according  to 
the  temperature  and  condition  of  the  bees,  which 
may  be  determined  by  watching;  and  wheu  a  few 
bees  fall  down  and  begin  to  crawl  in  a  weak,  stupid 

shrunk,  they  may  then  he  i-emo\  ed,  jihu-ed  in  a 
hive,  and  supjilied  with  comb  or  foundation,  the 
same  as  a  swarm.  A  little  honey  or  syi-uj)  should  W- 
given  them,  when  the.\  will  soon  be  out  foi-aging 
again  for  themselves.'  I  ha\  e  not  been  atile  to  see 
any  dittei-ence  between  swarms  s>  fasted  until  the 
foul  honey  in  the  abdomen  has  been  consumed,  and 
an  ordinary  swarm  of  similar  size.  Both  seem  to 
go  to  work  with  the  determination  that  characteri- 
zes their  race. 

Some  still  say  this  fasting  plan  is  a  failure;  but 
wliere  that  has  been  said  it  can  not  have  been  prop- 
erly tried.  As  soon  as  the  brood,  which  was  left  in 
the  fo\il-brood  hive  with  liees.  as  directed,  is  hatched 
out.  they  should  lie  treated  like  the  others,  the 
combs  rendei-ed  into  wax.  and  the  hi\('  and  frames 
lioiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  water.  The  wa.x,  in 
the  form  of  foundation,  ma3'  be  inserted  in  the 
frames,  and  be  ready  in  the  purified  hive  to  receive, 
with  perfect  safety,  the  former  inmates  as  soon  as 
their  jiurification  is  complete.  The  honey  in  the 
foul-bi-ood  combs,  if  extracted  and  boiled  for  ten 
minutes,  can  be  fed  to  bees  without  any  fear  of  bad 
results.  Only  7)oi7iH{/ will  kill  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  have  subjected  foul-brood  combs  to  a  tem- 
perature of  3f.°  below  zero,  and  allowed  them  to 
freeze  all  winter,  then  placed  one  of  them  in  a 
healthy  nucleus;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  tilled  with 
brood  and  commenced  to  hatch,  I  have  found  at 
first  examination  a  very  large  number  of  larvse 
affected  with  foul  brood.  Frost  will,  therefore,  not 
kill  the  disease. 

I  search  out  e\ cry  case  of  foul  brood  in  this  part 
of  Canada,  and  have  never  failed  to  etfect  a  cure  at 
the  first  attempt.  In  fact,  there  are  a  great  many 
in  Canada  now  who  no  longer  dread  foul  brood  as 
they  used  to,  knowing  they  can  cure  any  colony 
with  one  or  two  hours'  labor. 

We  have  had  some  good  and  valuable  hints  on 
foul  brood  in  the  journals,  and  some  sheer  nonsense. 
Fine-siuin,  seientilic  theories  ai-e  sometimes  good, 
but  solid  tacts  from  extensive  i)ractical  experience 
is  what  suits  mcbr'st. 

So  soon  as  I  shall  be  able  to  find  tinu'.  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  write  uj)  moie  full>- a  i-ompI<-te  and  ex- 
haustive article  treating  on  tlie  disease,  its  origin, 
and  its  cure,  and  by  illustrations  I  hope  to  make  it 
perfectly  plain  and  clear,  so  that  the  disease  may 
not  be  looked  upon,  as  at  present,  by  many,  as  an 
incurable  one.  D.  A.  Jones. 

Beeton,  Ont. 

I  am  very  glatl  indeed  to  receive  the  above 
article,  ancl  I  feel  sure  that,  if  tlie  directions 
are  faithfully  followed,  the  disease  can  be 
eradicated  every  time.  \>ry  likely,  as 
friend  Jones  says,  other  plans" may  work  as 
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well ;  but  I  do  like  some  remedy  that  does 
not  require  medicine.  Will  those  having 
foul  brood  give  it  a  careful  test,  and  reportV 


BLACK  BEES  THAT  ARE  TO  BE  BRIM- 
STONED  IN  THE  FALL. 

How  to  Make  Good  Italian  Colonies  of  Them 
at  Small  Expense. 

A  SUGGESTION  IN  REGARD  TO  ROBBING. 

fRIEND  ROOT:— When  I  want  black  bees  I  get 
all  1  want  from  bo.\-hive  men  in  the  fall,  by 
drumming-  out  the  bees  that  they  would  brim- 
stone, for  that  is  the  way  they  get  honey 
around  here.  I  got  over  ten  swarms  that 
way  this  fall.  I  brought  them  home  and  killed  their 
queens,  and  put  one  or  two  in  each  nucleus  where  I 
had  a  young  Italian  queen  laying.  That  is  what  I 
do  after  the  honey  season  is  over.  I  find  out  about 
how  many  swarms  of  black  bees  are  going  to  be 
killed,  and  then  I  rear  so  many  Italian  queens  in 
nuclei,  get  them  to  laying,  and  when  these  neigh- 
bors want  their  bees  "  taken  up,"  as  they  call  it,  I 
arm  myself  with  a  smoker,  and  a  bo.\  for  each 
swarm  I  intend  to  take  up,  and  hitch  "  Billy  "  to  the 
"democrat,"  and  start;  and  you  know  how  I  get 
bees  out  from  box  hives.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  man- 
age when  the  hive  is  full  of  comb  and  honey,  and 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  mashing  honey.  I  drum 
them  up  in  my  bo.x;  but  when  there  is  a  little 
bunch  of  comb  and  honey  at  one  si Je  of  hive  I  just 
shake  the  bees  on  the  ground,  and  let  them  run  into 
my  box.  Well,  after  I  get  ev^ery  thing  snug  t  put 
boxes  in  the  wagon,  and  start  for  home.  When 
there  I  take  my  bee-tent  and  set  it  over  one  of  my 
nuclei,  then  I  take  one  of  my  boxes  containing  bees, 
and,  after  smoking  the  nucleus  and  getting  the 
bees  well  filled  with  honey,  I  open  my  box  and 
shake  the  bees  in  a  pile  a  little  way  from  the  hive; 
and  as  they  run  toward  the  hive  I  catch  the  queen 
and  kill  her.  After  they  have  got  settled,  and  will 
defend  themselves,  I  go  to  another  nucleus  and  re- 
peat the  operation  until  I  have  them  all  in  hives. 
I  have  no  trouble  at  all  with  i-obbers,  for  I  do  not 
take  the  tent  away  until  I  am  sure  they  will  defend 
themselves.  It  is  fun  to  see  the  little  black  chaps 
grab  an  Italian  robber  after  they  are  only  about 
ten  minutes  in  their  new  home. 

There  is  one  thing  right  here  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand. This  fall  I  had  to  supersede  a  black  queen, 
because  they  would  not  keep  out  the  robbers;  but 
as  soon  as  I  got  an  Italian  queen  in  the  hive  they 
would  not  let  a  robber  come  near.  Now,  that  was 
as  soon  as  I  had  got  her  laying,  before  any  Italians 
had  hatched  out. 

My  secondary  object  in  addressing  was  on  that 
subject  in  Gleanings  for  Oct.  1,  headed, 

THROWING   OUT   ALL   THE  HONEV  WITH  THE 
EXTRACTOR. 

Are  there  extractoi-s  in  use  that  will  extract  rt!l 
the  honey  late  in  the  fall  ?  Now,  friend  Root,  I  hold 
that  one  extractor  will  extract  as  clean  as  another. 
It  is  only  in  the  motion,  and  you  could,  I  was  going 
to  say,  extract  comb  and  all  from  the  frame,  if  you 
could  turn  fast  enough.  My  experience  is  the  same 
as  yours;  where  I  have  turned  fast  enough  so  as  to 
force  the  combs  half  an  inch  through  the  wires  of 
the  extractor,  and  then  not  get  all  the  honey,  my 
way  is  to  warm  them  sufficiently,  and  then  what  I 
can  not  get  out  I  let  the  bees  have.    That  is  all  the 


feeding  they  have  had  this  fall;  and  all  the  queens, 
with  two  exceptions,  are  laying,  yet  I  always  have 
the  bees  clean  up  my  combs  before  I  put  them 
away  for  winter,  they  are  so  much  nicer.  Get  the 
bees  to  clean  them  out  well,  and  give  them  a  good 
taste  of  brimstone,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  nice  your  combs  will  come  out  next  spring.  I 
have  over  603  put  away  on  the  above  plan,  and  I 
commenced  beekeeping  only  in  18«3;  from  3  col- 
onies I  have  64  now,  all  Italians  and  Holy-Lands. 

I  shall  close  by  telling  Mr.  James  McNeill,  of 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  that  I  have  got  everi'  colony  in  my 
apiary  so  that  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  let  them 
clean  some  combs  outside  of  their  hives;  but  the 
main  thing  is  to  be  sure  that  every  hive  is  willing 
and  able  to  defend  itself;  and  I  find  that  there  is 
nothing  better  than  to  give  every  hive  a  taste  of 
honey  when  j'ou  commence  to  let  them  clean  up 
combs  for  winter;  thus,  give  them  a  taste  to-night; 
to-morrow  they  would  protect  their  hives  from 
any  bee  or  anybody  without  smoke.  Now,  this  is 
the  Italian,  Cyprian,  Holy-Land;  and,  I  think,  the 
blacks  would  too;  I  have  none  to  try— don't  want 
any  either.  D.  W.  Moore. 

Tintern,  Ont.,  Can.,  Oct.  8, 18S4. 

Thank  you,  friend  M.,for  your  excellent 
suggestions  in  tliis  matter  of  getting  bees  in 
the  fall.  The  idea  of  using  a  tent  to  avoid 
roV)bing,  until  you  get  them  well  united,  is  a 
good  one.— In  regard  to  the  black  bees  de- 
fending their  stores  as  soon  as  the  Italian 
queen  got  to  laying,  I  tliink  the  effect  Avould 
have  been  the  same  liad  you  by  some  means 
induced  the  old  queen  to  lay,  and  have  brood 
started.  Any  colony  will' defend  its  stores 
better  when  they  have  brood  to  care  for 
than  when  they  have  none;  in  fact,  when  a 
colony  is  being  robbed,  the  lirst  thing  I  do 
is  to  make  sure  they  have  brood  in  the  larval 
state.  Jf  they  haven't,  I  give  them  some.— 
In  regard  to  the  care  of  combs,  I  do  not 
think  I  should  take  the  trouble  to  brimstone 
them  in  the  fall ;  for  as  .soon  as  there  is  a 
frost,  it  answers  about  as  well  as  to  brim- 
stone, does  it  not?  As  for  putting  combs 
out  in  the  open  air  to  be  cleaned  off  by  the 
bees,  I  would  advise  you  to  try  not  more 
than  one  at  a  time  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, you  will  decide  in  a  very  short  time 
that  that  one  had  better  have  the  bees 
shaken  off  from  it  and  be  put  away. 


HOW  TO   SELL  HONEY. 

AXIOMATIC     POINTS    IN    HOME    .MARKETING. 

«S  the  result  of  experience  and  careful  obser- 
vation, I  have  prepared  the  seven  following 
statements  relative  to  the  local  marketing  of 
honey.  "  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating."  Any  who  ai-e  dubious  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  detailed,  let  them  try  the  vir- 
tues of  the  prescription  and  note  the  result. 

FIRST— GRADING. 

I      Honey  should  be  graded  with  reference  to  color 
and  quality,  and  priced  accordingly. 

SECOND— BOTTLING. 

I  Extracted  honey  for  retailing  should,  as  far  as 
i  possible,  be  bottled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude 
I  leaking.  Granulated  honey  sells  best  in  tins,  liquid 
in  bottles.  All  packages  should  be  secured  in  such 
'  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
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opened  in  the  shops  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
customer. 

THIRD— ADVERTISING. 

Advertising  honey  by  means  of  lithogram  circu- 
lars is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  so  doing;  next  to 
it  might  be  ranked  pointed  notices  in  the  local 
columns  of  the  town  paper.  Well-dressed  cases  and 
stands  in  retailers'  shops  is  a  form  of  advertising 
which  as  a  rule  pays  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
care  and  taste  expended  in  getting  up  the  same. 
Judiciously  distributed  samples  is  an  excellent 
method  of  gaining  increase  of  custom. 

FOURTH— PRICE. 

The  apiarist  should  reserve  his  lowest  prices  for 
his  own  locality. 

FIFTH— PEDDLING. 

As  a  method  of  disposing  of  a  honey  croj),  i)ed- 
dling  is  the  most  i-apid  of  any. 

SIXTH— EDUCATION    OF    PUBLIC. 

It  is  the  very  best  policy,  in  seeking  to  establish  a 
honey  trade  in  a  locality,  to  educate  the  public  by 
every  possible  means  concerning  honej-  in  its  vari- 
ous forms  and  uses.  Whilst  so  doing,  the  facts  re- 
garding the  adulteration  of  table  syrups,  sugars, 
confectionery,  etc.,  can  be  made  an  important  fac- 
tor in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  trade. 

SEVENTH— FAIRS. 

Local  fairs  can  be  made  useful  in  disposing  of 
large  quantities  of  honey,  besides  gaining  future 
customers. 

These  are  the  points  stated  in  biief :  we  shall  now 
comment  on  each  in  the  order  which  they  have 
been  given. 

Honey  should  be  graded,  and  priced  accordingly. 
Ist,  Because  honesty  demands  that  an  inferior  ar- 
ticle shall  not  be  classed  with  a  better;  2nd,  Because 
it  is  safe  trade-policy  for  two  reasons:  1st.  On  ac- 
count of  causing  the  appreciation  of  a  better  ar- 
ticle, with  a  better  price  as  a  consequent;  2nd,  On 
account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  public  taste,  the 
trade  of  the  established  apiarist  is  safer  from  the 
encroachments  of  others  who  do  not  take  the  same 
trouble  as  himself  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
market,  hence  he  has  greater  control  of  the  trade  in 
his  own  neighborhood. 

Point  2.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  inculcate  a 
hearty  disgust  for  the  whole  business,  in  the  mind 
of  dealers,  than  consignments  of  bottles,  tumblers, 
or  tins,  whose  chief  mission  seems  to  be  to  stick 
themselves  and  every  thing  about  them;  and  from 
their  appearance  in  this  condition,  nothing  is  more 
apt  to  spoil  their  chances  for  sale,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
consumer.  This  state  of  affairs  may  be  remedied 
by  pasting  a  strip  of  tin  foil  about  ia  in.  wide  all 
around  over  the  crack  underneath  the  stopper,  top, 
or  cover.  New  season's  honej',  after  being  thor- 
oughly ripened,  and  whilst  clear  and  ungranulated, 
sells  best  in  white-glass  self-sealing  fruit-jars;  its 
beautiful  appearance  in  this  is  very  attractive.  It  is 
good  policy  to  let  the  customer  know  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  return  the  bottle  after  using  the  honej^ 
therefrom,  and  the  full  price  of  the  same  will  be  re- 
mitted on  so  doing.  Not  one  in  a  dozen  will  take 
the  trouble  to  do  so,  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  all. 

If  the  producer  desires  to  gain  for  himself  a  good 
reputation  in  his  business,  and  the  possession  of 
this  is  of  more  value  to  him  than  money  in  the 
bank,  he  must  take  an  unflinching  stand  on  the 
matter  of  quality,  purity,  and  weight  of  all  goods 
issuing  from  his  apiary.    To  fulfill  the  first,  let  it  be 


carefully  seen  to  that  no  extracted  honey  leaves  • 
the  apiary  in  any  other  than  a  thoroughly  ripened 
condition;  and  as  regards  the  second  and  third,  let 
all  the  honey  for  retailing  purposes  be  properly 
weighed  by  the  apiarist  into  every  bottle,  tin,  or  jar, 
and  then  after  having  secured  the  same  from  leakr-: : 
ing  by  placing  the  tin-foil  strip  in  position,  next- 
put  two  strips  of  good  strong  colored  paper  over: 
the  top  of  the  vessel,  pasting  one  across  the  other;  • 
and  bring  the  ends  of  the  same  down  over  the  sidiB?.. 
so  that,  when  the  label  is  put  on,  it  will  cover  theih, 
lower  extremities.    Now  paste  a  label  bearing  the 
following  notice  on  the  cover  over  the  part  where 
I  the  strips  cross: 

"We  guarantee  this  honey  to  be  of  full  weight  and 
purity,  so  long  as  this  strip  remains  unbroken." 

The  strip  may  be  about  fs  in.  wide.  It  is  practic 
ally  impossible  for  packages  to  be  tampered  with 
J  when  thus  prepai'ed,  and  the  fact  remain  undiscov- 
,  ered,  and  few  would  have  the  hardihood  to  attempt 
I  it.  Another  value  which  the  striiis  have  wheii 
j  placed  over  the  cover  of  ■  tumblers  is,  that  they  giv(* 
additional  aid  in  keeping  such  as  are  loose-fitting  iii 
j  their  place.  '  * 

Point  3.  Advertising  in  connection  with  the  hon- 
ey business  can  be  accomplished  in  a  varietj' of,: 
ways,  but  most  effectually,  in  our  opinion, -by  th^ 
combination  of  several,  and  these  may  be  stated  as 
•  follows:    1.  By  getting  up  lithogram  circular8j:de- , 
scribing  the  facts  concerning  the  quantity,  quality,  . 
i  purity,  price,  and  by  whom  sold,  and  mailing  one  to  ■ 
I  the  lady  of  every  house  within  a  radius  of  7  or  8 
miles  from  where  the  apiary  is  located.   -2.  By  in"-. 
serting  pointed  notices  in  the  local  column  of  thie 
town  paper,  changing  them  as  often- as  possible.. 
3.  By  giving  the  honey  as  tempting  an  appeai'ancfe; 
as  possible  in  the  shops  of  the  consignees.    This  j 
may  be  accomplished  by  employing  some  Style-of 
glass  show-case,  with  stand  combined.    4.  By  send- 
ing small  sample  lots  to  influential  persons,  such  a.s 
hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  heads  of  lai-ge 
families,  editors,  etc.,  with  a  polite  noteaccompanj*- 
'  ing  each,  requesting  the  favor  of  ti-ial,  and  stating 
price,  etc. 

Point  4.  It  is  advantageous  to  the  produce!',  for 
several  reasons,  to  sell  his  honey  at  as  low  a  flgui-e 
as  possible  in  his  own  locality.  1.  Because  the  di- 
rect tendency  of  the  ability  to  give  a  good  article  at 
a  close  price  is  to  keep  other  specalists  out  of  the 
'  field  where  this  state  of  matter  exists,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  other  party  would  seek  to  locate  in  a 
i  neighborhood  which  was  already  occupied  by  an 
apiarist  who  ran  a  sufficiently  large  apiary  to  sup- 
I  ply  the  demand  for  6  or  8  miles  around,  and  at  bed- 
1  rock  figures  in  the  bargain.  But  not  only  has  a  low 
price  a  tendency  to  keep  out  opposition,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  comparing  favorablj'  with  that  of  ordi- 
nary table  syrup,  butter,  etc.,  many  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  hindered  from  using  it  are  able  to  do  sb, 
whilst  such  as  have  begun  its  use  soon  look  upon  it 
as  a  sort  of  necessity  which  must  be  rarely  absent 
from  the  house;  hence,  a  low  price  serves  to  make 
and  retain  custom.  It  is  a  good  plan,  when  dealing 
with  farmers,  to  make  the  offer  of  exchanging  hon- 
ey for  readily  salable  produce,  such  as  butter,  eggs, 
etc.  Many  would  do  business  in  this  way  when  they 
would  not  pay  out  the  ready  cash.  ' 

Point  .5.  If  peddling  is  not  objected  to,  this  is 
without  a  doubt  the  most  rapid  method  of  disposing 
of  a  honey  crop.  With  his  wagon  standing  at  the 
door,  and  the  influence  of  the  personal  presence  of 
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the  apiarist  or  his  agent  in  the  house,  a  very  much 
greater  number  would  purchase,  when  the  tempta- 
tion to  do  so  is  presented  them  under  these  circum- 
stances, than  if  left  to  themselves  to  act  in  the  mat- 
ter. We  have  heard  of  honey  crops  of  several 
thousand  pounds  being  disposed  of  in  this  manner 
at  good  figures  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks' 
time.  But  not  only  is  rapidity  of  sale  etfected,  but 
the  business  is  advertised  by  this  system  as  thor- 
oughly as  any  one  line  of  effort  in  this  direction  is 
capable  of  doing. 

Point  6.  Much  misapprehension  exists  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  concerning  the  various  forms  in  which 
honey  is  put  upon  the  market  of  to-day.  Section 
honey  and  artificial  comb  filled  with  syrup  or  glu- 
cose, extracted  honey,  strained  ditto,  and  mixed  ex- 
tracted honey  and  glucose  are  all  spoken  of  as 
though  they  were  synonymous  terms  for  but  two 
articles  only;  viz.,  what  is  sold  as  honey  in  the 
comb  and  honey  out  of  it,  whilst  the  foundation- 
machines  are  for  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
comb,  and  the  extractor  for  filling  them.  Such  like 
notions  seem  to  be  entertained  by  some,  whilst  oth- 
ers, hearing  that  Mr.  So  and  So  is  using  up  barrels 
of  sugar  in  feeding  his  bees,  account  most  satis- 
factorily, at  least  so  far  as  themselves  are  concern- 
ed, for  the  wonderful  yield  he  receives  from  his 
apiary;  or  when  the  producer  does  get  the  credit  of 
at  least  selling  pure  goods,  he  is  annoyed  by  having 
his  extracted  perversely  called  "  strained  honey," 
which,  with  many,  means  nothing  more  than  the 
product  of  a  mingled  mass  of  honey,  bee-bread, 
larvae,  and  comb,  mashed  up  together,  heated  over 
a  fire,  and  strained  through  a  cloth.  Now,  how  is 
this  state  of  affairs  to  be  remedied?  We  answer,  by 
the  proper  education  of  the  public,  concerning  the 
general  nature  of  the  operations  by  which  the 
modern  forms  of  honey  are  produced ;  let  it  also  be 
Explained  wherein  the  extracted  is  superior  to  the 
strained  honey;  also  what  section  honey  is,  and  why 
so  termed;  make  known  the  great  test  for  all  liquid 
honey;  viz.,  its  granulation  in  cold  weather,  and  al- 
so why  extracted  honey  can  be  sold  at  about  half 
the  price  of  that  in  comb;  teach  them  the  value  of 
honey  as  a  food  and  medicine,  and  by  any  and 
every  means  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  respect- 
ing its  various  forms  and  uses.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  circulating  lithogram  circulars  as  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  "  Advertising,"  also  by 
the  personal  explanation  of  the  apiarist,  the  thor- 
ough enlightenment  of  every  consignee  of  honey, 
by  the  aid  of  descriptive  articles  in  the  town  and 
county  papers,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  the  princi- 
pal apparatus  and  their  method  of  manipulation  at 
all  the  local  fairs.  The  present  wholesale  adulter- 
ation of  table  syrups,  and  certain  lines  of  sugars 
and  confectionery,  can  be  made  a  lever  bj^  which 
the  interests  of  the  honey  trade  can  be  raised  as 
well  as  depressed. 

Point  7.  Besides  well  advertising  our  business, 
large  quantities  of  honey  can  frequently  be  dis- 
posed of  at  fairs.  See  Mr.  Jones's  statement  con- 
cerning honey  sold  by  him  in  this  manner  at  Toron- 
to fairs,  in  Gleanings.  To  facilitate  sale  bj-  this 
means,  a  large  and  attractive  exhibit  should  be 
made  in  vessels  of  any  size,  from  3-o/..  tin  boxes, 
which  can  be  sold  at  5  cts.  apiece,  up  to  ban-els  of 
250  or  300  lbs.  each,  besides  which  should  be  a  good 
display  of  apiarian  implements,  nuclei  in  observa- 
tory hives,  literature  and  honey-plants,  and,  indeed, 
every  thing  possible  should  be  done  to  attract  and 


tempt  the  observers.  It  is  well  to  have  a  large  sign 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  intimating  that  honey  is 
for  sale,  with  a  scale  of  prices  attached,  and  the 
apiarist  himself  or  a  competent  assistant  should  al- 
ways be  on  hand  to  answer  inquiries  as  well  as  con- 
duct sales.  A.  H.  Dvtton. 
Brussels,  Ont  ,  Oct.,  ie84. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  CISTEKN. 

SOMK   ADDITIONAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

R.  ROOT:— I  should  like  to  add  a  suggestion 
to  your  directions  for  a  cistern.  For  a  fil- 
tei-,  dig  a  narrow  hole  about  18  or  20  inches 
from  the  main  cistern  wall,  same  depth  as 
the  cistern,  and  about  three  feet  wide 
when  stoned  and  cemented.  Make  two  or  three 
holes  between  the  cistern  and  this  well  about  a  foot 
from  the  bottom,  and  put  in  some  pieces  of  stone 
pipe  having  an  orifice  two  or  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Pack  these  pipes  with  sponge,  pounding  it  in 
with  a  hammer.  In  the  cistern  put  a  few  bushels 
of  broken  stone  or  coarse  gravel  on  the  bottom  be- 
low the  pipes,  then  a  layer  of  charcoal,  then  gravel, 
then  coal,  then  gravel,  etc.,  finishing  with  gravel. 
This  forms  the  filter.  The  water  will  pass  through 
the  coal  and  gravel,  then  percolate  slowly  through 
the  packed  sponge  into  the  well,  where  it  can  be 
drawn  up  for  use.  It  will  never  be  necessary  to 
wait  for  a  dry  time  to  clean  the  cistern,  for  the  wa- 
ter in  the  well  can  be  drawn  out  at  any  time  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  the  well  washed  out  clean,  and 
in  the  morning  there  will  be  plenty  of  water  again. 
Put  the  overflow-pipe  in  from  the  bottom,  and  the 
cistern  will  not  need  cleaning  for  twenty-five  years. 
Half  a  bushel  of  iron  filings  spread  over  the  top  of 
the  filter  will  neutralize  any  organic  matter  that 
may  get  in  the  cistern,  and  will  not  afl'ect  the  taste 
of  the  water. 

For  a  felon,  bathe  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  it 
will  give  instant  and  complete  relief. 
Nelson,  O.,  Sept.  22, 18K4.  S.  J.  Baldwin. 

Thank  you,  friend  B.,  for  the  hints  you 
give.  The  one  in  regard  to  making  cisterns 
so  you  can  clean  them  out  without  losing 
what  little  water  you  nn\\  have  on  hand  is  a 
valuable  item.  How  many  times  we  have 
concluded  it  would  surely  rain,  and  began 
to  work  in  a  hurry  to  pump  out  all  our  soft 
water,  and  then  found  to  our  disgust  that 
it  didn't  rain  after  all  I  and,  worse  still, 
sometimes  we  have  weeks  or  months  of 
drought,  without  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
cistern.  I  have  before  mentioned  that  the 
roof  to  our  new  house  is  of  slate;  and 
while  we  are  alK)ut  it,  perhaps  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  a  slate  roof  does  not  cost  as 
much  in  the  end  as  a  shingle  roof.  Of  course, 
the  cistern  should  be  thoroughly  coated  with 
the  best  water-lime  cement,  except  this  fil- 
tering partition.  Before  the  water  is  turned 
in,  the  cement  should  be  allowed  to  dry  thor- 
oughly. There  is  this  one  drawljack  with 
these  cement  cisterns  ;  that  is,  that  the  lime 
impregnates  the  water  for  quite  a  time.  The 
repeated  washing-out,  though,  with  the  plan 
I  have  given,  helps  the  matter  very  materi- 
ally. Pumping  the  water  out  several  times 
from  the  liltered  side  will  also  help.  After 
all  the  limy  taste  is  removed  you  will  have 
water  equal  to  any  spring  water  in  the  world ; 
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beautiful  to  look  at,  splendid  for  washing  or 
cooking,  and  the  most  delicious  to  the  taste 
of  any  when  you  once  get  used  to  it. 


NO   MATURED   BROOD  WITHOUT    POL- 
LEN. 


FEEDING   KVE    MEAI. 


"HE    FAl.I.. 


HAVE  13  colonics  of  bees.  They  have  not  rais- 
ed any  brood  since  the  last  of  August  to  amount 
|r  to  any  thing-,  on  account  of  the  drought  that 
as  been  on  us  ever  since  about  the  last  of 
June,  which  I  believe  is  the  cause.  I  have 
been  feeding  sugar  syrup  all  the  time  to  keep  up 
brood-rearing,  and  it  kept  the  queens  laying  all  the 
time,  but  the  larvse  perished  as  soon  as  hatched 
from  the  eggs:  but  the  queens  kept  the  cells  suji- 
plied  with  eggs  all  the  time,  but  of  no  avail,  until 
within  the  last  few  days,  when  I  found  out  what 
was  the  matter.  They  had  no  pollen,  and  could  not 
get  any,  so  I  gave  them  rye  flour,  and  they  are  go- 
ing for  it  like  pigs,  and  raising  brood  all  right.  1 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  or  advice.  Did  I 
do  right  in  giving  them  the  flour?  and  is  there  any 
danger  of  feeding  them  too  much  rye  flour  in  the 
fall  of  the  year?  Woul'i  you  advise  making  rye- 
flour  candy  and  filling  wired  frames,  and  give  each 
colony  one?  Would  it  keep  them  raising  brood  all 
winter,  if  well  packed  in  chafl'  hives  oiit  of  doors? 
Your  advice  on  the  above  is  very  much  desired. 

I  will  tell,  also,  some  experience  I  had  last  spring 
in  introducing  a  queen,  to  keep  the  bees  from  ball- 
ing her.  The  bees  were  Italians.  Their  queen 
turned  up  missing  late  last  fall,  and  they  i-aised 
one  of  their  own,  and  it  was  too  late  for  her  to 
get  fertilized.  They  wintered  well,  and  their 
queen  commenced  laying  early  in  the  spring, 
but  her  brood  was  all  drone.  I  sent  to  8.  Valentine 
&  Son,  and  got  an  Albino  queen;  introduced  her  in- 
to a  Peet  cage,  and  in  48  hours  I  released  her.  The 
bees  behaved  all  right  to  her;  but  accoi-ding  to  the 
ABC  book  I  looked  after  her  in  about  30  minutes, 
and  found  her  on  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  in  a  ball 
of  bees.  I  put  them  in  a  pan  of  water,  and  released 
her;  put  her  back,  caged  on  the  comb  again.  Next 
day  I  let  her  out  again,  closed  the  hive  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  looked  for  her  again,  and  found 
her  balled.  I  caged  her  again,  and  this  is  what  I 
did  to  stop  it:  I  took  another  Peet  cage,  and  when 
the  bees  would  pile  up  over  the  cage  the  queen  was 
in,  I  would  set  this  cage  over  them  and  slip  on  the 
bottom,  caging  the  bees  that  were  aftei-  the  queen. 
1  repeated  this  several  times,  closing  the  hive  each 
time;  put  the  bees  all  in  a  large  cage;  then  I  let  the 
queen  out,  and  there  was  no  more  balling  from  that 
time  on.  I  then  took  their  own  drone-laying  queen 
that  T  had  in  another  cage,  and  put  her  with  the 
bees  I  had  caged,  and  they  killed  her  in  no  time.  I 
then  burned  them  all  up.  It  seemed  that  it  was 
only  a  certain  number  of  bees  that  were  after  the 
queen.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  this,  it  may  do  some- 
body else  some  good.  I  should  like  to  have  others 
try  it,  and  report  in  Gleanings. 

NiMSHI  Nl'ZUM. 

Boothesvillc,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  11, 1884. 

Friend  N.,  your  experiment  has  turned 
out  just  about  as  mine  did  wlien  I  tried  to 
raise  brood  witliout  pollen.  I  have  fed  rye 
meal  and  candy  so  as  to  keep  bees  rearing 
brood  clear  up  to  Christmas,    T^!*^  colony 


wintered  nicely,  but  I  don't  think  it  neces- 
sary, as  a  general  thing,  to  go  to  this  pains. 
Of  course,  I  would  use  a  chaff  hive  so  as  to 
keep  them  warm,  that  the  brood  may  not  be 
chilled.— Tour  discovery  in  regard  to  pre- 
venting the  balling  of  queens,  I  should  think 
might  prove  quite  valuable.  I  have  several 
times  thought  it  was  only  a  limited  number 
of  bees  that  so  persecuted  a  queen ;  and 
since  you  speak  of  it.  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  if  you  can  cage  these  few  and  get  them 
out  of  "the  way,  a  great  many  queens  could 
be  turned  loose  in  the  hive  at  once.  I  do 
not  believe  I  sliould  recommend  burning 
them  up,  even  if  they  did  act  as  if  they  were 
possessed.  Your  plan  of  catching  and  cag- 
ing tliese  mutinous  bees  is  ingenious  also, 
and  I  wish  others  would  try  it  and  report. 
I  have  sometimes  caught  a  bee  that  seemed 
determined  to  sting  the  queen,  and  killed 
liiin,  and  after  tliat  the  rest  would  behave 
tolerablv  well. 


THE   HONEY  CROP  IN  TEXAS. 

ALSO  SOME  SUGGESTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  DOUBLING 
UP   AND  UNITING  COLONIES. 

MY  honey  crop  is  short  this  season.  I  com- 
menced in  spring  with  160  swarms;  increas- 
ed 90  per  cent  by  natural  swarming,  and 
the  building-up  of  nuclei  into  full  swarms. 
I  have  taken  3000  lbs.  extracted,  no  comb. 
From  sale  of  bees  and  queens,  and  honey,  I  have 
realized  about  $.500.  In  my  locality  I  have  never 
had  two  good  seasons  in  succession,  but  never  an 
entire  failure.  Lime  and  wild  china  yielded  very 
little  honey  this  season.  They  yield  well  only  every 
other  season. 

Bees  have  been  gathering  from  goldenrod  for 
four  weeks,  and  are  gathering  now  verj'  fast.  I 
shall  extract  some  yet.  I  have  been  busy  this  fall, 
doubling  up.  I  have  now  200.  My  mode  is,  killing 
four  or  five  queens  one  day,  and  next  evening,  just 
before  sunset,  I  take  a  queenless  hive  to  the  one  I 
want  to  winter  it  with,  smoke  both  well,  take  a  few 
frames  from  stationary  hive,  fill  up  with  queenless 
one,  put  on  upper  stoi-ies,  put  in  the  rest  of  the 
frames,  sprinkle  well  with  sugar-water,  close  up, 
and  I  am  ready  for  the  next.  I  have  had  but  one 
swarm  to  do  any  quarreling,  and  that  not  to  amount 
to  much. 

I  have  now  in  my  honey-house  two  L.  frames  of 
honey  taken  from  one  hive  that  weighs  27  lbs.  (who 
can  beat  it)?  I  took  from  one  hive  last  season  7 
frames  that  1  extracted  59  lbs.  from. 

It  takes  about  1.5  lbs.  to  winter  each  colony.  My 
hives  will  average  now  about  30  lbs.  My  plan  is  to 
let  them  have  all  that,  and  extract  what  is  left  in 
spring.  Our  bees  stop  working  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  commence  the  first  of  February,  and 
scarcely  ever  more  than  4  or  5  days  at  a  time  that 
they  do  not  fly  out.    I  have  plenty  of  drones  flying 

now.  J.  W.  ECKMAN. 

Richmond,  Texas,  Nov.  1,  18-54. 

Friend  E.,  wliy  do  you  double  up,  if  the 
bees  tlv  every  few  days  V  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  hardly  pav  to  double  up  for  so  small  a 
winter,  and  theii  spread  them  out  again  so 
shortly  afterward.  Here  in  the  North  we 
are  obliged  to  double  up  or  have  a  great  lot 
of  our  weak  colonies  "  peter  out."  It  is  a 
pretty  big  job  to  double  up  4()0  colonies  domi 
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to  200,  and  it  is  another  big  job  to  increase 
2(X)  back  to  400  again  in  the  spring.  The 
retison  why  we  increase  them  here,  or  divide 
them  up,  is  because  it  does  not  pay  to  take 
full  colonies  to  raise  queens,  even  if  they 
were  as  handy  to  manipuhite.  Now,  if  we 
could  be  sure  of  wintering  safely  our  queen- 
rearing  colonies,  it  would  save  us  a  good 
;deal  of  time  and  expense. 


A  VALUABLE  ARTICLE. 

Some  Excellent  Hints  in  regard  to  Ripening  | 
.  Extracted  Honey,  and  Extracting  Rip- 
ened Honey. 


•^AT-s 


IMKTHI 


Alton-    KIPENING   COMB   HONEY. 


SEE  tluit  many  bct'-kft'inTs  complain  of  the  ex- 
tractor tlirovviiijj'  hont-y  over  the  top  of  the  can, 
anid  that  yoii  offer  a  new  rim  intended  to  pre- 
vent this,  free  to  all  who  are  thus  troubled.  I 
think  you  would  have  to  furnish  one  for  every 
one  of  j;our  extractors  now  in  use,  if  the  purchaser 
should  try  to  extract  much  honey  after  cool  weath- 

'er  has  set  in,  especially  if  the  honey  is  well  ripened. 

I  use  the  Dadant  plan  of  tiering-  up  for  extracted 

honey  almost  altogether;  and  I  may  remark  right 

here,  that  I  do  not  think  a  really  first-class  article 

of  exti-acted  honey  can  be  produced  in  any  other 
way,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  other  advan- 
tages the  plan  presents.    Where  there  is  a  late  fall 

.crop,  though,  the  apiarist  must  be  careful  to  get 

.  the  extracting  finished  before  cool  weather  sets  in 

■or  he  will  he  troubled  with  the  honey  flying  out  of 
the  extractor  in  a  fine  spray,  or  be  obliged  to  leave 
a  great  deal  of  the  honey  in  the  combs,  unless  he 
takes  the  i)recaution  to  warm  the  honey  before  ex- 
tracting. I  have  no  doubt  that  all  who  have  com- 
plained of  honey  flying  o\er  the  top  of  the  extract- 
or, or  remaining  in  the  combs  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
to  each  comb,  have  been  trying  to  extract  honey 
that  was  too  cold. 

.  ^  In  the  winter  of  1881-'83  I  extracted  several  bar- 
rels of  well-ripened  honey  at  a  time  when  the  tem- 

,  perature  averaged  5°  below  zero.  I  did  it  by  placing 
the  honey  up  close  to  the  ceiling,  and  keeping  the 
temperature  of  that  part  of  the  room  at  about  100° 
vintil  the  honey  would  come  out  easily.  When  this 
honey  tecame  cold  it  could  be  cut  into  chunks 
which  would  retain  their  angular  shape  for  hours. 

•  I  have  some  of  this  season's  honey  to  extract  yet, 
and  am  doing  it  at  odd  times  when  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do— on  cold  days  when  1  can  not  work  with 
the  bees,  for  instance,  I  warm  it  by  hanging  the 

:  combs  in  my  comb-honey  room,  which  I  keep  heated 
as  I  will  describe  further  on. 

RIPENING  COMB  HONEY. 

Most  apiarists  and  connoisseurs  of  honey  are 
aware  that  honey  taken  from  the  hive  as  soon  as 
sealed  does  not  compai-e  in  quality  with  that  which 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  hive  for  some  time 
to  be  ripened  by  the  bees.  Not  only  that,  but  un- 
less stored  in  a  warm  dry  place,  this  newly  gather- 
ed honey  begins  to  deteriorate  as  soon  as  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  hive.  It  readily  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air,  becoming  thin  and  sometimes  sour, 
while  often  the  honey  granulates  in  the  cells.  All 
unsealed  and  broken  cells  leak,  making  the  pack- 
ages unattractive  to  the  eye,  and  disagreeable  to 
.  haindlp.  Sometimes,,  even,  so  much  is  absorbed 
■  that  the  caps  burst  and  the  honey  is  utterly  ruined 


in  appearance.  All  this  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed had  the  honey  been  first  pi-operly  ripened  and 
then  properly  stored.  We  can  not  allow  comb  hon- 
ey to  remain  on  the  hive  to  ripen,  because  this 
spoils  its  appearance,  which  in  the  market  is  worth 
even  more  than  quality.  Artificial  ripening,  though, 
is  much  better  than  no  ripening  at  all,  and  in  many 
cases  would  add  fully  10  per  cent  to  the  selling 
price. 

Mr.  Doolittle  has  told  us  how  he  ripens  his  comb 
honey  by  storing  in  a  room  which  for  several  weeks 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  80  to  100°.  By  this 
means  the  honey  is  improved  in  quality,  all  un- 
sealed and  broken  cells  evaporated,  so  that  there  is 
no  leakage,  and  the  capacity  to  absorb  moistui-e 
materially  decreased.  1  think,  though,  that  very 
few  honey-producers  follow  this  plan,  because  they 
think  it  t«o  much  trouble;  and  my  object  in  writ- 
ing this  i ,  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  ripen  honey  in 
this  way.  My  comb-honey  room  is  about  4x  9  ft.,  x  V 
ft.  high,  the  honey  being  piled  on  shelves  as  near 
the  ceiling  as  possible.  For  the  last  three.years  I 
have  heated  such  a  room  by  means  of  a  large  oil- 
lamp.  This  will  easilj'  keep  the  room  heated  up  to 
100°.  and  the  temperature  may  be  kept  so  uniform 
that  I  have  used  it  as  a  place  for  hatching  queen- 
cells,  the  cells  being  put  in  cages,  and  stacked  up 
so  that  a  glance  would  tell  when  a  queen  had 
hatched. 

The  expense  of  keeping  a  room  heated  in  this 
way  is  insignificant,  and  the  only  care  or  labor  re- 
quired is  to  fill  the  lamp  every  day,  and  trim  the 
wick  morning  and  evening.  1  was  afraid  at  first 
that  the  odor  of  the  oil  might  injure  the  honey,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  see  any  ill  eflect.  I  would 
caution  all,  though,  to  use  good  oil,  and  to  keep 
the  lamps  clean,  and  the  wicks  well  trimmed.  Of 
course,  to  keep  the  room  warm  in  this  way  in  cool 
weather  it  must  be  made  very  close.  It  should  be 
built  inside  of  a  larger  room.  Mine  has  no  provi- 
sion for  ventilation,  except  through  a  keyhole  and 
the  cracks,  and  I  do  not  think  any  thing  more  is 
needed,  except  to  open  the  door  for  a  short  time 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

In  warming  up  honey  for  extracting  I  have  used 
an  oil-stove  inorder  to  warm  up  the  cold  honey  a 
little  more  quickly  than  the  lamp  would  do  it. 

Dayton,  111.,  Oct.  30, 1884.  .1.  A.  Green. 

Friend  G.,  we  are  very  much  obliged  in- 
deed for  your  exceedingly  valuable  commu- 
nication. Although  it  is  in  the  same  line 
with  what  our  friend  Doolittle  has  written, 
the  friends  will  notice  that  you  give  us  many 
additional  facts.  Since  you  speak  of  it,  I 
feel  satistied  that  such  a  room  as  you  men- 
tion would,  by  a  little  pains,  be  made  so  as 
to  answer  perfectlv  in  place  of  a  lamp  nurs- 
ery. The  expense  would  not  be  so  very 
milch  more  than  the  expense  of  a  lamp 
nursery  either.  We  shall  be  very  glad  of  re- 
ports from  such  rooms  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  lamp  nursery.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  odor  of  the  coal  oil 
was  detrimental  to  the  young  queens;  but 
with  a  room  so  large  as  you  mention,  and 
with  the  lamp  cleaned  twice  a  day,  as  you 
suggest,  I  think  there  would  be  no  trouble. 
Our  friends  should  be  very  careful  in  filling 
such  a  lamp,  not  to  run  it  over.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  would  do  well  to  let  your  wives 
give  you  a  lesson  or  two  in  regard  to  keep- 
ing lamps  bright  and  clean. 


He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is?  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much.— Luke  16: 10. 


MYSELF  AND  MY  NEIGHBOKS. 

WHO  IS  MY  .\EIGHB0R1— LUKE  10.29. 

T  one  of  our  prayer-meetings  the  other 
flay,  one  of  our  recent  converts  was 
*■'  leading,  and  he  read  tlie  chapter  con- 
taining the  text, ''  Thou  slialt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  He  made  the 
remark,  that  most  people  seemed  to  think  it 
is  a  pretty  big  task,  and  that  it  is  a  big  task, 
too,  where  our  neighbors  are  lovable.  It  is 
not  so  very  hard  to  love  the  baby  of  the 
household  as  you  love  yourself,  because  he 
is  lovable  and  innocent.  Where  is  tiie  child 
who  would  not  take  more  pleasure  in  giving 
the  baby  a  taste  of  a  nice  apple  than  in  eat- 
ing the  apple  itself?  If  the  baby  were  in 
danger,  you  would  risk  your  life  in  a  min- 
ute, any  one  of  you.  Suppose  he  got  his 
clothes  afire,  and  was  in  danger  of  burning 
up",  and  that  if  you  tried  to  put  it  out  you 
would  be  likely  to  get  afire  yourself,  and 
may  be  get  burned  up,  would  you  hesitate 
an  instant?  To  be  sure,  you  would  not. 
If  Jesus  had  said.  ''  Thou  shalt  love  tlie  ba- 
by of  the  household  as  thyself,'"  you  could 
answer  back,  '•  Why,  we  "do  that  already. 
We  love  liim  even  lunre  tlian  we  love  our- 
selves, and  we  would  even  lay  down  our 
lives  for  him  in  a  minute."  If  the  baby  had 
the  earache,  and  mamma  had  the  power  of 
taking  it  away  from  him,  and  giving  it  to 
some  of  you.  you  would  all  call  out  at  once, 
"  Mother,  let  me  bear  it ;"  ''  let  me  bear  it."  j 
Well,  the  young  man  who  led  meeting  did  ! 
not  tell  all  I  "have  told  above,  but  he  did  say  j 
that  Jesus  not  only  called  us  to  love  all  I 
kinds  of  neighbors,  good,  bad,  and  incliffer- ' 


ent,  but  to  love  them  as  we  love  ourselves. 
Nay,  further ;  he  said  we  should  love  the  ug- 
liest and  meanest  and  most  disagreeable 
neighbors  tliat  anybody  ever  had;  for  he 
said, '"Love  ye  your  enemies;  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  pray  for  them  that  des- 
pitefuUy  use  you."  Is  it  not  a  pretty  hard 
task  he  has  given  us,  my  little  friends? 
AVell,  there  is  this  pleasant  thing  about  it: 
Even  if  we  don't  succeed  in  doing  all  he  has 
said,  he  is  always  pleased  to  have  us  keep 
trying.  In  fact,  I  have  sometimes  thouglit 
he  took  the  "trying"  as  if  we  had  done  it; 
and  the  happiness  we  enjoy  here  in  this 
world  depends  greatly  on  the  energy  with 
which  w"  try  to  love  oiir  enemies  and  to  do 
good  to  those  wlio  hate  us. 

Of  course,  Jesu.s  didn't  mean  that  we 
should  feel  toward  our  neighbors  to  treat 
them  exaetlij  as  we  treat  tlie  baby,  for  your 
neighbor  would  not  want  you  to  give  your 
property  with(»ut  an  equivalfut,  or  to  take 
up  duties  that  belong  to  him.  The  great 
point  before  most  of  us  is,  that  no  wrongful 
selfishness  should  be  shown  toward  our  neigh- 
bors. We  should  not  have  any  desire  to 
beat  them  in  a  bargain,  or  to  have  a  penny's 
worth  of  any  thing  that  is  justly  theirs  ;  and 
that,  when  diiTercnces  come  up,  we  should 
be  just  as  eager  to  let  them  have  the  better 
end  of  the  bargain  as  to  liave  it  ourselves. 
When  a  matter  comes  up  in  regard  to  some- 
thing that  can  not  well  be  divided,  Christian 
courtesy  should  lead  us  to  give  them  the 
preference,  or  the  better  lialf.  One  at  first 
thought  might  be  inclined  to  say  we  should 
soon  make  ouiselves  poor  by  this  course; 
but  practice  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  the 
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bsst  way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  accumu- 
late property,  besides  being  in  accordance 
Avith  Clirlst's  teachings.  Now,  when  you 
have  an  opportunity,  try  it  and  see  if  I  am 
not  right  about  it. 

I  think  I  will  make  this  "  Our  Neighbors" 
short  this  month,  for  I  give  below  such  a 
long  talk  about  being  useless. 


MAKING  YOUESELF  USELESS. 

SOMETHING  ON  THE  OTHER  SIUE  OF  ".MAKING  ONE'S 
SELF  USEFUL." 

rri  HE  head  of  this  article  1  have  borrowed 
^^'  from  an  editorial  tliat  appeared  some 
W  time  ago  in  the  Sundai/'^Sdiool  Times. 
'*■  It  attracted  my  attention  because  it 
seemed  so  singular.  The  idea  convey- 
ed was,  that  we  should  strive  to  do  our  work 
in  sucli  a  way  that  it  will  go  on,  even  though 
we  are  withdrawn  from  it.  Almost  every 
one  knows  what  it  is  to  employ  hands  that 
must  be  watched  constantly.  That  is  the 
way  we  have  to  do  usually  in  employing 
young  people.  We  can  not  give  them  gen- 
eral outlines  and  go  off  and  leave  them  to 
finish  the  work  as  we  would  an  older  person. 
In  fact,  men  wlio  can  be  set  at  work  and  left, 
witli  tlie  consciousness  that  they  will  do 
tiieir  work  all  right,  even  in  your  absence, 
are  not  very  plentiful ;  and  when  found  we 
usually  have  to  pay  pretty  well  for  their 
services. 

Now,  then,  before  we  complain  very 
much  of  older  people  who  won't  do  any  tliiiig 
right  uidess  you  are  with  tliem,  let  us  see  if 
the  fault  is  iiot  a  littln  witli  tlie  employer. 
Tlie  next  time  you  are  trou1)led  in  this  w^ay, 
ask  yourself  tlie  question  if  yom-  work  has 
l)pen  planned  and  laid  out  with  such  system 
tliat  almost  anybody  could,  with  a  little 
showing,  go  ahead  and  do  it  right ;  that  is, 
can  you  so  direct  things  to  tliose  wlio  are 
working  for  you  that  your  presence  is  not 
needed  ?  or.  can  you  make  yourself  uselessf 
When  you  can.  then  a  great  lield  opens  be- 
fore vou. 

('hildreu  often  June  to  be  watched  con- 
stantly. l)ecaase  a  system  of  training  was 
not  co'iiuneuced  in  their  infancy,  and  carried 
out  with  such  thoroughness  tliat  the  ]»art'nt 
in  a  little  time  is  c(tinparativ<'ly  useless. 
Some  children  will  go  into  a  store  (ir  factory, 
and  the  parent  must  not  only  be  constantly 
by  tlie  child's  sidt".  but  is  almost  obliged  to 
liold  his  hands  to  kee))  him  from  destroying 
property,  or  from  (lesti<\viug  liimself.  Such 
a  parent  has  not  learned  to  make  himself  use- 
less when  necessity  demands.  Suppose  it  is 
your  business  to  make  machinery.  Who  wants 
to  buy  a  machine  of  you,  if  it  won't  WH)rk 
uidess  you  are  tliere  to"  run  it  or  tinker  it  up 
every  day  or  every  week  V  If  we  want  to  be 
useless,  or  capable  of  being  elsewhere,  we 
must  do  our  work  so  well  that  it  will  stand 
witliout  watching  and  tinkering.  We  ought 
to  have  made  oui-  extractors  so  perfect  that 
none  of  the  friends  would  have  to  write  back 
to  us  because  they  were  sprinkled  over  with 
honey  in  the  form  of  dew.  The  man  who 
writes  a  book  should  make  it  so  plain  and 
complete  that  the  reader  won't  have  to  write 
back  to  him  to  e.xpla-u  something  that  was 


left  too  obscure  for  the  average  mind  to 
master.  The  book  should  be  so  complete  in 
itself  that  the  writer  is  useless  to  the  reader. 
When  a  missionary  goes  into  heathen  lands 
to  establish  schools  and  churches  he  should 
aim,  if  possible,  to  have  the  foundation  start- 
ed in  such  a  way  that,  if  he  is  obliged  to  go 
back  home,  or  death  takes  him  away,  the 
good  work  will  go  on  ;  that  is,  he  should  not 
be  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  little 
colony.  To  do  this  he  must  keep  self  out  of 
sight,  and  let  the  spirit  of  the  Master  rule 
and  teach. 

A  young  friend  of  mine  who  had  recently 
united  with  the  church,  wanted  to  go  out 
for  a  little  ride  on  Sunday  afternoon,  after 
he  had  been  to  church.  1  was  consulted 
somewhat  in  the  matter.  Instead  of  decid- 
ing such  a  case  for  him,  I  thought  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  learn  to  decide  for  him- 
self, or.  rather,  if  you  choose,  that  he  should 
inquire  of  Ids  new-found  Lord  and  i\Iaster, 
rather  than  of  my  poor  self.  In  the  one  case 
he  would  have  God's  wisdom  to  guide  him, 
and  in  the  other  only  that  of  a  poor  weak 
and  erring  specimen  of  humanity.  lie  went; 
but  I  was  rejoiced  to  have  him  "tell  me  the 
next  day  that  he  had  not  felt  satisfied  over 
it,  and  that  he  had  resolved  not  to  go  riding 
any  more  Sundays.  I  had  no  doubt  helped 
him  somewhat  in  seeking  the  Savior,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  the  sooner  he  could  be  taught 
to  seek  for  the  promptings  of  the  still  small 
voice,  so  that,  whether  I  was  present  or  ab- 
I  sent,  he  would,  of  Ins  oirn  acconl,  choose  the 
straight  and  narrow  path,  the  better  it  would 
be  for  him.  You  see,  friends,  if  a  man  gets 
into  the  habit  of  tliinking  that  no  one  else 
can  do  anything  riyJd  for  him,  his  work  must 
be  to  a  great  extent  confined  to  that  which 
lie  does  with  his  own  hands.  But  if  he 
makes  it  his  constant  study  to  develop  ways 
and  means  by  which  people  may  be  set  at 
work,  making  himself  for  a  time  useless  to 
them,  then  he  can  go  on  starting  one  indi- 
vidual after  another,  until  he  furnishes  em- 
l)loyment  for  himdreds  or  may  be  thousands. 
Now%  friends,  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion, we  who  are  heads  of  families  ought  to 
try  to  make  ourselves  useless.  IIow  many 
times  do  you  see  children  that  won't  behave 
unless  father  or  mother  is  present!  Some- 
times they  obey  one  and  not  the  other;  but 
children  properly  brought  up  should  behave 
themselves  whether  the  parent  be  present 
or  al)sent ;  that  is,  their  training  should  be 
such  that  the  parent  becomes,  for  the  time 
l)eing.  useless.  In  business  matters  we 
should  aim  to  make  ourselves  useless  in  the 
same  way.  Your  business  should  be  plan- 
ned and  arranged,  and  your  wife  should 
liave  a  knowledge  of  your  affairs  to  the  ex- 
tent that  she  should  know  what  to  do  if  you 
W'ere  absent  on  a  journey,  or  delirious  with 
typhoid  fever.  In  this  matter  of  attending 
to  correspondence  especially,  some  one  in 
the  household  should  be  able  to  read  papa's 
letters,  and  give  some  kind  of  an  answer  to 
them.  In  fact,  his  good  name  and  his  value 
to  society  and  community  depend  upon  this. 
If  everybody  knows  that  any  thing  directed 
to  John  Brown  will  have  prompt  attention, 
winter  or  summer,  John  Brown's  value  as  a 
business  man  and  a  capable  man  comes  up 
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at  once.  Importimt  business  may  be  safely 
intrusted  to  him,  and  good  pay  invariably 
follows  the  one  to  whom  can  "he  safely  in- 
trusted matters  of  importance.  "Whatever 
department  in  life  you  undertake  should  be, 
as  soon  as  possible," put  into  such  shape  that 
it  will  go  of  itself.  If  you  make  a  specialty 
of  any  particular  crop,  have  that  article  oil 
hand,  winter  and  summer.  Have  prices 
marked  on  it  in  plain  English  ;  have  some- 
body instructed  to  look  after  customers,  and 
take  care  of  sales,  whether  you  are  away  oft" 
in  the  fields,  or  busy  with  somebody  else. 
If  you  sell  honey,  have  honey  always  ready 
in  "every  kind  of  ])ackages  people  seem  likely 
to  call  for.  Have  tlie  prices  on  it  in  plain 
English ;  make  every  tiling  so  handy  and 
ready  that  your  wife  can  attend  to  the  whole 
of  it,  Avithout  disturbing  you  ;  or  if  she  is 
busy,  one  of  tiie  children.  Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  they  do  make  blunders  for  a 
while.  Teach  them  to  lie  useful,  with  the 
end  in  view  that  you  may  be  use-/(.s>-.  es- 
pecially when  somebody  wants  only  a  pound 
of  honey  or  a  dozen  cabbage-plants". 

A  few  days  ago  a  neighbctr  told  me  tliat 
a  relative  of  his  from  a  distance  had  called 
to  see  me  several  times  during  tlie  day.  but  I 
was  absent,  and  he  had  to  go  away  witliout 
making  his  purchase.  What  do  you  sui)pose 
he  wanted?  Why.  a  couple  of  "([ueen-beesl 
and  cages  of  themweie  [tiled  up  on  tlie  queen- 
clerk's  table,  waiting  anxiously  for  custom- 
ers. Said  r,  '•  Why.  my  friend,  wliy  did  he 
not  tell  any  clerk  in  our  whole  establish- 
ment that  he  wanted  a  couple  of  queen-bet  s?" 

It  seemed  to  me  the  mtin  was  greatly  at 
fault  for  not  asking  somebody  for  what  he 
wanted,  and  I  was  almost  inclined  to  be 
vexed  ;  but  there  was  a  lef-son  for  me.  Do 
vou  want  to  know  what  it  wasV  It  was  this: 
Last  winter  I  decided  that  each  clerk  should 
have  a  plain  card,  or  sign,  over  his  table, 
reading  like  this:  ''Queen-Clerk's  Desk;'' 
"  Express  -  Clerk's  Desk  ;''  "  Subscription- 
Clerk's  Desk,"  and  so  on,  that  customers 
might  know  exactly  where  to  subscribe,  to 
purchase  a  queen,  or  to  ask  about  express 
business.  I  thought  of  it,  but  never  got  at 
it.  Another  tiling,  there  ouglit  to  be  an 
usher  in  our  establishment  during  the  busy 
months,  to  welcome  every  visitor,  and  iii- 
quire  after  his  wants.  If  he  wanted  to  see 
me,  this  usher  could  tell  where  I  was  en- 
gaged, and  inquire  after  the  nature  of  the 
business. 

I  was  amused  and  pleased  by  reading  a 
little  circular  from  our  friends  Tillingliast, 
who  advertise  in  this  number.  Two  boys 
took  up  a  hobby  of  raising  cabbage-plants. 
They  studied  up  tlie  subject  until  they  had 
cabbage-plants  at  their  lingers"  ends.  "Tliey 
liad  them  out  in  the  garden  too  ;  and  when 
they  succeeded  in  getting  so  many  nice  ones 
that  the  neighbors  all  langhed  at  them  to 
think  they  were  so  foolisli  as  to  suppose  they 
would  ever  get  (customers  for  so  many,  the 
boys  got  a  lot  of  little  boards,  and  painted 

on  them,  "  Only  U  miles  to ,  where  nice 

fresh  cabbage-plants  can  be  had  for  ^'O  cents 
per  1(J(J."  They  posted  these  all  over  the 
country ;  and  one  rainy  day  when  the  sea- 
son happened  to  be  just  right  for  them,  cus- 
tomers poured  in   from   every  direction   to 


such  an  extent  that  they  sold  out  every  last 
plant,  and  went  to  bed  with  so  much  money 
in  their  pockets  that  they  hardly  knew  what 
to  do  with  it.  Another  point :  In  building 
up  their  business,  these  boys  usually  man- 
aged so  that  no  customer  ever  went  away 
empty  handed.  Do  any  of  your  customers 
e\  er  go  away  empty  handed  V 

Xow,  then,  whatever  you  have  to  sell,  let 
everybody  learn,  by  years  of  experience, 
that  if  they  go  to  you  for  it  they  will  always 
tind  a  nice  article  put  up  in  nice  shape, 
ready  to  set  right  into  their  wagon  or  bug- 
gy, and  that  the  article  is  in  plain  sight  right 
where  they  can  go  and  get  it— that  is,  if  you 
don't  happen  to  be  there.  Keep  up  the  rep- 
utation of  your  goods  or  products;  do  not 
get  out ;  if  it  costs  you  twice  the  value  of 
tiie  article,  keep  it  in"  readiness  ;  and  when 
you  go  away,  be  sure  that  somebody  is  on 
hand  to  wait  on  customers,  that  your  busi- 
ness may  be  built  up  without  the  necessity 
of  your  being  tied  down  to  it  individually. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  we  do  in  the  counter 
store  in  this  line?  Each  article  has  a  little 
box,  or  a  division,  made  in  tlie  counter.  In 
the  bottom  of  this  box  the  name  of  the  arti- 
cle is  written,  price  singly,  price  by  tens, 
and  by  hundreds.     A  printed  gummed  label 

:  is  right  by  the  side  of  this  article,  telling 

i  wliere  it  was  bought,  when,  and  how  many. 

'  As  soon  as  the  article  is  gone,  a  printed  card 
takes  its  place,  reading,  '•  Sold  Out.''  When 
tiie  clerk  whose  business  it  is  to  order  the 
goods  notices  this  he  knows  how  many  he 
ought  to  order,  for  tlie  record  in  the  "box 
shows  something  like  tiiis:  '"We  bought 
100  of  them  of  Sinitli  eV:  JJrown,  the  lOtli  of 
June."  It  is  now  the  middle  of  November, 
so  it  will  be  safe  to  t)rder  about  ii(.lO  this  time, 
as  we  aim  to  order,  as  a  general  thing,  about 
as  many  of  each  staple  article  as  w^e  may 
reasonably  expect  to  sell  in  a  year.  The 
clerks  who  have  charge  of  the  counter  store, 
however,  are  instructed  to  give  notice  a  lit- 
tle before  any  article  is  out,  that  the  sold-out 
card  may  never   show  itself   unless    some 

I  trouble  or  delay  occurs  in  getting  a  new  sup- 
ply. Clerks  also  have  instructions  to  order 
of  two  ditt'erent  establishments  when  any 
article  seems  to  be  going  with  unusual  rapid- 
ity, to  prevent  the  amioyance  of  being 
"out "  at  an  inconvenient  time.  Thus,  yoii 
s?e,  clerks  exercising  a  reasonable  amount 
of  care  can  carry  on  the  business  without 
my  personal  or  constant  supervision ;  and 
the  results  attained  by  such  a  record  are, 
that  we  rarely  ever  order  too  largely  of  any 
one  thing,  and  also  avoid  the  expensive  anil 
annoying  way  of  being  obliged  to  order  the 
same  thing  "every  week  or  two :  for  by  get- 
ting enough  to  last  a  year  at  a  time,  we  not 
only  get  goods  by  freight,  but  get  low  rates 
for  quantities. 

Of  course,  you  can  not  adopt  exactly  tlie 
above  plan  in  your  business  ;  but  I  do  think, 
my  friends,  that  a  great  many  of  you  could, 
with  niucli  i)leasure  and  profit,  make  your- 
selves useless  in  many  ways.  Mamma,  who 
has  perhaps  the  hardest"  and  most  trying 
task  on  her  shoulders  of  any  member  of  the 
hoiLsehold,  should  be  able,  with  your  help,  to 
make  her.self  a  little  more  useless  than  sfie 
now  is.    The  younger  ones  may  be  taught  to 
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relieve  her  by  being  more  useful  and  more 
trustworthy.  They  will  be  happier  by  being 
more  useful,  and  she  will  be  happier  by  be- 
ing more  "  use-/ess." 

A  few  days  ago  the  young  man  who  has 
charge  of  our  apiary  wanted  to  know  what 
Avages  I  could  pay  him  for  next  year.  After 
we  had  talked  the  matter  over  some,  he 
named  a  price  considerably  higher  than  I  ex- 
pected to  give.  When  I  demurred,  he  asked 
how  much  I  would  give  him  if  he  wintered 
our  200  colonies  without  loss,  or  with  the 
loss  of  not  to  exceed  half  a  dozen  colonies. 
I  told  liim  if  he  would  do  that  I  would  pay 
him  the  price  he  wanted.  He  decided  to  do 
it.  Of  course,  I  was  to  give  him  all  the 
gramdated  sugar  he  wants,  good  hives,  and 
let  him  make  the  colonies  as  strong  as  he 
thinks  they  ought  to  be.  He  has  managed 
extremely  well  since  he  has  been  with  us, 
and  I  think  likely  he  will  come  out  all  right. 
Do  you  see  the  point  we  are  coming  at  now? 
For  the  time  being  the  responsibility  of 
wintering  the  apiary  is  lifted  from  my 
shouldeis,  and  I  am  useless  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  I  have  more  time  to  devote  to  some- 
thing else  or  somebody  else  ;  and  he  on  his 
part  has  gone  to  work  with  renewed  vigor 
and  energy,  because  he  has  a  new  responsi- 
bility—a powerful  incentive  to  watchfulness 
and  painstaking.  He  has  right  hold  of  the 
bees— is  in  close  contact  with  them,  so  to 
speak,  and  I  am  out  of  his  way.  Different 
departments  of  our  establishment  are  get- 
ting, as  the  years  pass  on,  into  the  hands  of 
trustworthy"  and  capable  friends,  as  in  the 
case  above  noticed  ;  and  don't  you  see  this 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  that  I  may  get 
around  and  inform  myself,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  give  you  the  join-nal  you  ought  to 
have?  Now  I  can  go  to  Canada,  or  to  New 
Orleans,  or  perhaps  to  California,  and  the 
bees  are  cared  for  by  some  one  who  has 
shouldered  the  responsibility ;  and  by  and 
by,  when  God  shall  call  me  away  from  my 
field  of  labor  here,  and  from  the  friends  I 
have  learned  to  know  and  love,  different 
ones  will  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  departments  that  the 
work  will  go  on,  even  though  I  am  no  longer 
with  them ;  for  God  has  helped  me  to  make 
myself  no  longer  a  necessity  to  its  welfare 
and  to  your  welfare,  and  "^to  that  of  rising 
generations. 

— ^    ■    1^ 

HONEY    FROM    THE    LOCUST  -  BLOOM. 
Its  Excellent  Quality. 


T|(j  S  I  hav-en't  troubled  jou  lately,  I  will  ask  you 
^fe  to  take  time  to  scan  this.  I  got  a  very  good 
jPP  crop  of  locust-bloom  honey,  and  a  very  had 
crop  of  honey-dew  or  bug  juice.  The  for- 
mer is  the  nicest  and  best  honey  that  I  ever 
saw  or  tasted,  while  the  latter  is,  to  my  taste,  very 
disagreeable;  yet,  I  have  found  customers  for  it  at 
15  cents  per  lb.  J.  Wright,  Esq.,  a  banker  of  this 
place,  and  the  Hon.  J.  W.  F.  White,  of  Sewickley, 
have  each  purchased  50  lbs.  of  the  dark  stuff,  and 
pronounce  it  the  finest  honey  they  ever  tasted. 

I  suppose  the  "  Home  of  the  Honey-Bees"  has 
changed  somewhat  since  I  saw  it.    If  your  town 


had  some  of  the  advantages  that  ours  has,  you 
might  boast  of  progress.  I  was  amused  when  I 
went  to  the  American  House,  and  was  lighted  to 
my  room  with  a  lamp;  but  this  is  one  step  further 
than  the  tallow  candle.  We  have  here  natural  and 
artificial  gas.  The  people  of  Washington  have  their 
houses  heated  and  lighted  up  with  the  gas.  They 
also  use  it  for  fuel  in  their  stoves.  As  there  are  nu- 
merous wells  being  sunk,  and  plenty  of  it  burning 
up  that  is  not  used,  I  opine  that  gaslight  ere  long 
will  be  as  cheap  as  daylight. 

I  was  in  eight  counties  in  your  State,  and  did  not 
see  a  place  that  saloons  were  not  kept,  while  in  our 
county  not  a  drop  of  any  kind  of  liquor  is  permitted 
to  be  retailed.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  in 
favor  of  prohibition.  A  great  many  send  their 
children  to  our  town  to  be  educated,  on  account  of 
the  influence  to  evil  habits  being  lessened  by  the 
sale  of  strong  drink  being  prohibited. 

Lekoy  Vankikk. 

Washington,  Pa.,  Oct.  30, 1884. 

Friend  V.,  I  am  glad  to  know  there  are  a  few 
who  like  the  aphis  honey,  and  the  hint  may 
be  worth  something  to  those  who  may  have 
it  on  hand,  and  I  ho()e  they  may  go  to  work 
so  as  not  to  lose  on  it.— We  sliould  be  great- 
ly rejoiced  here  in  Medina  if  we  had  natural 
gas,  sufficient  for  hotels  and  other  places 
to  use  it ;  but  1  tell  you  1  should  rejoice 
more  if  the  four  saloons  that  hold  sway 
here  were  made  to  die  a  natural  death  by  be- 
ing made  to  starve  out.  We  rejoice  to  know 
there  is  at  least  one  county  in  Pennsylvania 
where  not  a  drop  of  liquor  is  sold. 


u 


A    SEASONABLE    ARTICLE. 

WKAP.S. 

OOK  at  Lizzie  Branson,  with  nothing  around 

hei',"  and  thei-e  she  was  riding  gaily  along 

-^    in  a  fierce  north-west  wind  that  chilled 

the  marrow  in  one's  bones,  if  not  well 

wrapped   up,  with  not  a  single  wrap,  and 

riding  horseback  too. 

It  was  just  sehooltime  in  Ipava,  and  the  children 
from  town  and  country  were  gathering  in.  and  I 
could  not  help  noticing  the  different  looks  of  the 
children— some  so  blue,  with  chattering  teeth, 
wrapped  up  in  a  scarf,  while  we,  who  had  come 
four  miles,  facing  the  wind,  were  snug  and  warm, 
with  not  a  single  shiver.  But  then,  Minnie  had  on 
her  water-proof  and  her  pa's  thickest  overcoat,  and 
a  warm  hood,  and  wo  had  hot  bricks  to  our  feet; 
and  as  we  rode  leisurely  along  I  gave  out  Minnie's 
physiology  lesson  while  she  drove,  and  we  were  as 
comfortable  as  if  at  home;  and  when  I  see  childi-en 
all  blue  and  pinched  all  along  the  road,  as  I  go  and 
come,  I  get  mad— not  at  the  children— no,  indeed, 
but  at  the  children's  mothers.  Why  don't  they  see 
to  it  that  their  children  ai-e  warmly  dressed  and 
well  wrapped  up.  People  with  plenty  of  money  to 
buy  farms,  and  put  up  big  barns  and  tine  houses 
will  send  their  children  forth  like  shorn  lambs  in 
the  winter's  storm,  and  then  wonder  why  they  get 
sore  throat  and  croup.  It  makes  me  feel  like  the 
woman  that  the  good  brother  was  talking  to.  He 
tried  to  get  her  to  commit  herself  to  something; 
but  she  believed  neither  in  the  Trinity,  the  God- 
head, nor  the  saving  grace  of  Christ.  "  AVell,  sister," 
said  he,  "  what  do  you  believe,  any  way?  " 
I     "Well,"  said  she,  "about  the  only  things  that  I 
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really  believe  in  are  bucliwheat  cakes  and  sausage."  | 
So  to-day,  if  any  one  should   ask  me  what  my  creed  | 
is,  I  would  say  warm  tlannels,  and  plenty  of  wraps.  ( 
Vermont,  111.  M.\hal,.\  B.  Chaddock.      \ 

I  suppose,  Mrs.  C,  wlien   you  wrote  the 
above  you  thought  that  "a  stitch  in  time  i 
saves  nin8."  Well,  T  think  I  agree  with  you. 
A  few  days  ago  I  fell  to  discussing  with  my- 
self as  to  which  is  the  greater  evil— to  take  ! 
my  overcoat  along  when  I  did  not  need  it, 
or  omit  to  take  it  when  I  did   need  it ;  and 
after  experimenting  several  times  I  conclud-  i 
ed  by  all  means  that  the  greater  evil  wns  hi 
leaving  it  at  home  ;  for  if  I  did  not  need  it, 
I  could  carry  it  on  my  arm,  or  leave  it  some- 
where temporarily  ;  and  I  finally  concluded,  ■ 
even  if  it  got  lost  I  would   buy  a  new  one 
sooner  than  to  have  siich  colds  as  I  have 
sometimes  contracted  by  omitting  it.     It  is  1 
an  excellent  thing  to  have  children  toughen-  ' 
ed  by  exposure  to  the  open  air  daily  ;  but, 
let  them  be  properly  protected  while  Ihey  j 
take  the  open  air.     If  one  is  going  to  have 
violent  exercise,  let  him  take  off  his  wraps  ; 
but  the  minute  the  exercise  is  over,  gel  Ihem  ' 
right  on,  and    that    speedily.      Poor  little 
Iluber  is  just  recovering  from  a  cold  that 
was  almost  if  not  (piite  lung  fever,  and  he  | 
got  it  by  going  with  papa  out  in  tiie  night  to 
see  the  stumps  "  burny  burn.''    ^lamma  ob- 
jected at  the  lime  ;  but  baby  iind  pajia  over- 
ruled, and  the  above  was  liie  consecpience. 
The  doctor  told  us  that  the  number  of  deaths 
among  children   was  fearful,  and   that  the 
sight  of  saddened  homes  and  b.-reaved  fami- 
lies ought  to  be  enough  to  teach  p;uents  les- 
sons ;  for  the  saddest  part  of  the  whole  of  it 
was.  that  thesa  deaths  among  the  little  ones 
could  almost  always  be  traced  to  improper 
food  or  clothing.    Xow,  then,  ye  mammas. 
and  papas  too,  remember  that  at  this  season 
of  the  j'ear  a  very  little  imprudence  or  heed- 
lessness may  lay  that  precious  little  form 
cold  and  silent  in  death.    You  can  not  plead 
poverty,  for  flannels  are   cheaper  than  doc- 
tors and  physic, and  you  will  have  to  pay  the 
bill  one  time  or  the  other. 


A  BOY  WHO  WANTS  TO  WORK. 


WHAT   SHALL    HE    DO.' 

TT^  MAN  of  such  varied  experience  lecomes 
j^Ki,     fruitful  in  invention.    What  is  there  I  can  do 

1^'  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  a  buzz-saw 
-*-^  and  an  extractor,  in  time  to  get  my  bees  in 
prime  working  order  for  the  opening  spring? 
This  town  is  stagnant;  tradesmen  scarcely  make 
th?  enormous  rents  demanded  during  the  summer 
months;  depend  iu)on  the  butiar  winter  months  to 
equalize  matters.  With  several  large,  fine  church- 
es, there  are  no  congregations;  3  large  school  build- 
ings, said  to  be  improving,  since  the  war  times  so 
depleted  them— perhaps!  There  arc  .">  nourishing 
saloons,  out  of  one  of  which  I  counted  1.")  empty  bar- 
rels rolled  out,  as  the  months'  work  therein.  Why 
do  I  remain  in  a  place  so  ineligible?  My  mother  is 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  live  here,  and  I,  her 
only  remaining  child,  can  not  feel  justified  in  add- 
ing another  trial  to  those  from  which  she  has 
scarcely  recovered,  against  her  known  and  often 
reiterated  desire  to  have  me  with  licr  while  she 
Jives. 


When  the  Bermuda  grass  brought  postals  calling 
for  seed,  I  thought  perhaps  here  was  an  opening; 
but  upon  consulting  one  of  our  druggists,  Mr.  S.,  a 
Philadelphian  originally,  but  having  b.ad  many 
years'  experience  as  a  farmer  in  this  country,  I  saw 
the  futility  of  my  hopes  from  that  quarter,  as  the 
seed  does  not  mature  well  here.  I  might  have  hus- 
banded my  resources,  etc.,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
bee  business;  but  lacking  experience,  I  walked  ac- 
cording to  my  light;  and  now  I  am  anxious  to  begin 
the  spring  profitably,  increasing  my  apiary  as  it 
now  stands,  until  it  becomes  remunerative.  Lum- 
ber and  freight  are  heavy  items  with  us;  still,  with 
an  income  and  energy  much  may  Le  overcome,  and 
I  propose  to  know  no  such  word  as  fail,  and  I  feel 
confident  of  building  up  and  making  a  fair  sui)pcrt, 
if  I  can  only  manage  to  got  the  foot  powei-  saw  and 
extractor. 

The  American  silver  watch  I  got  of  you  scenic  time 
ago  has  been  running  steadily  over  two  mouths, 
and  has  not  varied  more  than  a  minute  in  that  time. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  C.  H.  ('.  IIdi-kins. 

Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  Oct.  30, 18S-1. 
Friend  II.,  you  have  struck  upon  the  great 
problem,  so  it  seems  to  me.    Tliousands  of 
l)eople  arc  wanting  things ;  and  especially 
are  touLs  wanted  with  which  towoik,  just 
as  you  want  your  buzz-saw  and  extractor; 
and  the  question  is,  How  shall  they  get  them':' 
I  think  I  can  tell  you  how  you  or  any  one 
else  can  manage  it  if  you  are  willing  to  take 
my  advice,  and  1  have  watched  boys  and 
girls  lor  a  good  many  years.     I  think  I  have 
had  expenencri  enough  in    the    matter   to 
!  know  about  it.    In  the  first  place,  you  want 
!  to  go  to  work.    If  work  is  scarce,  work  in 
j  tinding  it ;  and  when  there  is  nothing  better 
on  liand,  work  around  your  home.     People 
who  want  to  hire  are  greatly  in  the  habit  of 
going  for  busy  luen,  and  they  are  very  sensi- 
ble in  it  too.    (io  to  everybody  you  know 
who  employs  men ;  take  up  with  any  kind 
of  a  job  t)r  t\ny  kind  of  pay,  rather  than  re- 
main idle.     When  it  becomes  known  in  your 
neighborhood  that  you  are  willing  to  ^-  tack- 
le" any  thing,  there  are  enough  who  will 
want  you.     Put  away  all  foolish  ideas  about 
pride  ;  do  any  thing  that  is  respectable.    Of 
course,  yoti  wouldn't  sell  bet  r  at  any  piice; 
but  of  course  you  would  clean  out  hog-pens, 
cisterns,  and  the  like,  whenever  such  a  job 
otters.    1)0  your  work  well.    If  you  aie  not 
very  strong,  and  can   not  do  a  man's  day's 
I  work,  get  your  employer  to  let  you  work  by 
the  job ;  then  try  to  have  every  one  you  work 
for  pleased.    Do  not    be    discouraged,  but 
{  make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to 
■conquer  ditlicultics  — that" you  are  going  to 
I  conquer  the  people  in  your  vicinity,  if  that 
is  the  way  to  i)ut  it.  and  that  you  are  going 
to  conquer  circumstances,  (iod  being  yoiu" 
helper.     When  a  boy  or  man  gets  right  down 
to  work,  and  holds  on  luitil  he  can  see  things 
improving  before  him.  the  task  grows  easier 
and  easier,  and   pretty  soon,  instead  of  no 
one  having  any  faith 'or  confidence  in  him. 
everybody  will  begin  to  have  faith   and  con- 
fidence, and  work  jiours  in  upon  him,  with 
good  pay,  more  than  he  can  possibly  man- 
i  age.    Nothing  in  this  world  helps  like  \vd\- 
]  ing  a  Christian  spirit  back  of  it  all  —  a  faiui 
in  God  and  trust  in  the  Savior.    Then  get 
:  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  come  down  to 
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business,  rain  or  sliine;  and  in  due  time,  if 
you  faint  not,  mountains  in  reality  sliall 
jfive  way  before  you.  Yes,  you  can  buy  the 
buzz-saw  and  extractor,  and  have  some  mon- 
ey left,  by  the  time  the  season  opens  next 
year. — Our  stenographer  adds,  that  ''empty 
churches."  "stagnant  business,''  and  '•  emp- 
ty beer-barrels  "  generally  go  togethei-. 


THE  TOBACCO  COLUMN. 

A    lady's     t'KlTICISM     IN     KEGAKU     TO     SOME     FEA- 
TUIiES   OK  THIS   DEPARTMENT. 

BEING  a  little  amused  and  a  good  deal  vexed  at 
some  of  the  letters,  such  as,  "  I  have  used 
the  weed  for  five  years,  and  am  now  oblig-ed 
to  quit,  and  if  you  think  I  deserve  a  smoker," 
etc.,  I  send  a  letter,  not  begging'  a  smoker, 
liut  hoping  to  show  how  it  sounds: 

THE  LETTER. 

Mr.  iJoot:— Heerin  as  how  you  give  away  smokers 
to  everybody  that  had  smoked  till  they  had  got  sick 
and  quit  I  want  to  send  in  my  name.  I  am  one  that 
has  used  the  weed  for  upwards  of  35  years  and  now 
it  has  about  got  away  with  me.  Yes  Mr.  Root  I 
am  about  iilaycd  out.  That  is  I  hev  got  the  dyspep- 
sy  so  bad  that  the  doctors  say  I  must  quit  tobaco  or 
die  and  tliat  at  the  best  I  wont  last  long.  Now  you 
know  Mr.  Hoot  that  1  aint  mercenarj-  but  the  wldder 
Mr.  Koot  is  what  I  look  at.  And  so  I  say  that  beln 
as  I  hev  used  it  so  long  you  ought  to  give  me  a  smo- 
ker and  a  pictui-e  (cromo  they  call  em)  If  you  will 
do  this  I  will  quit  if  not  I  might  as  well  keep  on  tor 
the  few  days  I  live.  I  know  it  is  askin  a  good  deal 
but  in  these  days  of  prizes  I  hold  a  feller  ought  to 
secure  all  he  ken  get  for  his  widder. 

What  little  man  there  is  left,  seems  to  me,  to  de- 
port in  the  appeal  to  be  iiaid  for  doing  a  plain  duty! 
We  all  like  your  monthly,  and  I  suppose  you  know 
that  we  grind  our  coffee  on  one  of  your  mills,  and 
light  your  matches  from  a  luminous  safe,  and  let 
the  baby  ride  on  a  wheelbarrow  from  Medina,  or  at 
least  from  you.    But,  enough.    Mrs.  C.  E.  Martz. 

Mortinsville,  111. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  words  and  gen- 
tle reminder,  my  friend  ;  but,  are  you  not 
just  a  little  uncharitableV  I  know  there  is 
always  danger  of  going  too  far  in  trying  to 
hire  people  to  do  right;  but  yet  I  believe 
that  missionaries,  ministers,  school-teachers, 
and  humanitarians  in  general,  agree  that 
presents  rightly  employed  are  a  great  lever 
to  draw  people's  attention,  and  get  them  to 
move,  even  when  tliey  know  their  duty  per- 
fectly well  and  plain.  This  giving  smokers 
was  "started  as  a  bit  of  pleasantry :  but  it 
seems  to  me  you  must  admit,  tliat  (iod  has 
used  it  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  great 
good.  While  now  and  tlien  some  poor  friend 
has  made  mention  of  poor  health,  and  that 
it  was  caused  by  tlie  use  of  tobacco,  a  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  taken  a  smoker 
as  a  reminder  of  their  pledge  have  been 
abundantlv  able  to  pay  for  a  wagonload  of 
smokers,  if  they  had  wanted  them.  You 
see,  giving  them  a  smoker  to  be  paid  for  if 
they  ever  break  their  pledge  makes  it  an 
easy  burden  to  bear,  and  it  is  also  a  bit  of 
business  transaction.  No  one  gets  an  idea 
that  I  am  trying  to  drive  people  into  my 
wavs  of  thinking.  We  have  now  quite  a  lit- 
tle band  of  those  who  have  given  up  tobac- 
co for  a  smoker,  and  a  great  many  of  them, 
probably,  would  not  have  listened  to  any 
other  proposal.  Among  tliem  are  prominent 
lawyers  and  doctors  and  divines,  and  I  feel 


greatly  obliged  to  them  for  tlie  encourage- 
ment they  have  given  us  in  entering  the  lists. 
The  smoker  is  a  sort  of  object  lesson,  as  I 
have  told  you  before.  It  secures  attention ; 
gets  people  to  thinking :  and  almost  any 
teaclier  will  tell  you  that  when  lie  has  got 
tlie  attention  of  his  pupils,  and  has  set  them 
to  thinking,  his  work  is  more  than  half  done. 
While  I  write  tliese  words  a  great  political 
contest  is  going  on.  Things  are  bad  in 
many  respects — very  bad.  Now,  we  do  not 
want  to  get  the  people  all  uj)  by  the  ears, 
and  get  tiiem  stubborn  and  ugly, "and  ready 
to  tigiit.  We  want  to  have  theih  fall  in  line 
and  go  to  work  good  naturedly  and  pleasant- 
ly, even  though  their  opinions  be  widely  dif- 
ferent. I  do  not  suppose  I  could  make  the 
smoker  business  work  in  politics;  but  if 
some  other  simple  trifling  thing  woidd  di- 
vert the  attention  of  these  vast  multitudes, 
and  get  them  to  smiling  pleasantly  and  good 
naturedly  at  their  opponents,  I  think  a  great 
good  might  possibly  be  accomplished. 


TWO   LITTLE   SISTERS. 

THE  WAV  THEV  MANAGED  WHEN  MAMM.V  WAS  GONE. 

HEY  rode  before  me  all  the  way  to  town  yes- 
terday; and  brighter,  or  more  cheerful  and 
neat  girls  I  don't  often  see.  They  had  hitch- 
ed the  old  gray  horse  to  the  buggy,  and, 
with  their  new  winter  hats  and  bright  shawls, 
their  red  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  they  made  a 
very  charming  picture  indeed. 

They  were  having  a  merry  time  too.  I  could  see 
them  smiling  and  nodding  to  each  other,  and  every 
now  and  then  their  happy  laugh  rang  out;  they 
drove  up  to  their  grandmother's,  and  she  came  out 
and  talked  to  them  a  few  minutes,  telling  them,  I 
almost  know,  to  be  careful  about  the  horse,  and 
not  let  it  run  away  with  them.  Then  she  tucked 
the  lap-robe  closer  about  them,  and  they  went 
eantei'ing  on. 

The  names  of  these  little  sisters  are  Kuth  and 
Maggie  Cadwalader,  and  they  live  in  a  big  white 
house  close  to  the  road  where  I  drive  along  four 
times  a  day. 

Three  mouths  ago  their  mother  died,  and  left  a 
house  full  of  children.  There  are  big  brothers- 
big  enough  to  i-un  clover-hullers;  and  little  broth- 
ers, so  little  that  it  takes  two  of  them  to  lift  a  fence- 
rail  and  lay  it  on  the  fence;  and  there  are  Ruby 
and  Lizzie,  who  go  to  school;  and  last  and  least  of 
all,  there  is  the  baby;  and  for  all  these  and  the 
father,  these  two  little  sisters  have  to  do. 

Before  the  mother  died  she  called  the  children  to 
her  and  talked  to  them  one  at  a  time,  and  told  them 
how  to  do,  but  to  Ruth  and  Maggie  she  gave  the 
charge  of  the  baby  and  the  welfare  of  the  family; 
and  after  she  had  told  them  evei-y  thing  she  turned 
to  a  friend  who  was  near,  and  said,  "  1  am  going 
away,  and  the  girls  are  young;  they  may  forget 
what  I  tell  them;  but,  you  will  see  them  often,  and 
I  wish  you  would  remind  them  if  they  seem  to 
forget." 

But,  they  will  not  forget;  they  may  forget  a  good 
many  things;  but  the  words  of  their  dying  mother, 
never.  And  all  this  pleasant  autumn  weather,  as  I 
go  and  come,  I  see  them  at  work  on  the  long  south 
porch.  Monday  morning,  when  I  go  by  at  8,  they 
are  rubbing  away  and  putting  the  things  through 
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the  clothes-wringer,  while  the  baby  climbs  up  the 
tubs  and  holds  to  everything;  then  when  I  come 
back  at  10,  the  white  things  are  all  on  the  line,  and 
no  girls  are  to  be  seen.  But  I  know  where  they  are. 
They  are  in  the  kitchen,  cooking  dinner  for  tie 
men-folks  who  will  come  in  presently  at  the  sound 
of  the  dinner-bell.  When  I  go  along  again  at  3 
o'clock  the  washing  is  all  gone,  and  the  tubs  put 
awaj',  and  one  of  the  girls  will  be  sewing  on  the 
machine,  while  the  other  sits  a  little  further  away, 
basting  or  woi-king  button-holes,  with  the  baby 
playing  at  her  feet.  Sometimes  I  see  one  of  them 
churning,  with  the  baby  in  her  lap;  and  once  I  saw 
them  out  in  the  orchard,  and  the  baby  was  there 
too.  Always  the  two  sisters,  always  the  work,  and 
always  the  baby.  Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  I  felt 
glad  when  I  saw  them  taking  the  ride  yesterday, 
and  resolved  to  tell  the  juvenile  readers  about  them? 
Vermont,  111.  Mahala  B.  CiiADnocK. 


BEES'  TOOLS. 

AND  .SOMETHING    ABOUT    THE   WAV   THEV     HANDLE 
POLLEN. 

'VE  seen  men  at  fairs  selling  a  tool  which  they 
praised  as  being  good  to  use  as  a  corkscrew, 
screwdriver,  knife,  and  file,  all  combined  in 
one.  It  was  a  sort  of  "jack  at  all  trades,"  and, 
like  that  renowned  individual,  good  at  none. 

But  the  bee  has  a  wonderful  implement  which 
consists  of  a  basket,  a  brush,  and  a  pair  of  pincers. 
In  this  basket,  the  bee-bread  is  carried,  which  the 
bee  loads  up  as  she  finds  it,  and  puts  the  honey  into 
lier  honey-sac.  Along  the  rim  of  the  basket  are 
rows  of  very  fine  haii-s  which  form  a  brush,  which 
the  bee  uses  in  brushing  from  her  velvet  gown  the 
pollen-dust  into  the  basket.  The  basket  has  hinges, 
and  can  open  and  shut,  forming  a  pair  of  pincers. 
These  are  used  in  pinching  off  the  scales  of  wax 
from  the  under  side  of  the  bee,  and  carrying  them 
to  its  mouth,  which  is  used  as  a  kneading-trough, 
where  it  is  worked  soft  with  saliva,  and  built  into 
comb.  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  beautiful  comb 
can  be  built  with  the  aid  of  the  mouth  and  hind  legs 
of  the  bee? 

How  many  ways  these  tools  of  the  bees  are  used! 
This  basket,  bi'ush,  and  pincers,  are  used  to  walk 
with  too;  the  hind  legs  are  used  as  hands  and  arms; 
as  the  bee  has  six  legs,  she  can  sjiare  them  for 
arms.  When  the  bee  comes  home  loaded  with  pol- 
len or  bee-bread,  she  can  run  her  legs  down  into  the 
cell,  and  rub  them  together,  knocking  it  off,  and  I 
wonder  if  she  doesn't  pack  it  down  by  jumping  up 
and  down  on  it,  as  it  is  said  the  Dutch  girls  do  when 
they  hop  into  the  ki-aut-barrel,  and  tramp  it  down 
with  their  feet. 

Did  you  ever  think  why  it  was  that  tlie  bees  build 
separate  cells  to  hold  the  honey,  instead  of  one 
great  big  one?  The  bees  were  sealing  up  their  pro- 
visions in  air-tight  cans,  long  years  before  ])eople 
ever  thought  of  it.  Have  you  not  seen  your  mam- 
ma canning  fruit?  Why  does  she  put  it  into  small 
cans,  instead  of  large  jars?  She  will  tell  you  that  it 
will  not  keep  long  when  opened,  and  uses  small 
ones  so  it  will  soon  be  eaten  up.  So  tiie  bee  can 
open  one  cell,  and  eat  it  up  before  it  has  time  to 
candy  or  sour.  The  Psalmist  says,  "O  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  works!  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
thcBi  all.    The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches." 

Peoria,  111.  Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 


About  that  load  of  pollen,  is  it  not  this 
wayV  When  the  bee  marches  in  with  his 
load  he  pompously  parades  his  prize  all 
over  the  hive  for  a  time,  but  finally  concludes 
he  liad  better  put  it  away  and  go  after  more. 
He  slips  it  oft'  about  as  qiiickly  as  a  one-year- 
old  baby  will  kick  off  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  in  mucli  the  same  way.  He  puts 
both  hind  feet  into  the  cell,  and  then  you  can 
see  a  kind  of  kicking,  and  off  he  goes^  free  of 
his  load.  The  pollen-loaves  now  simply  lie 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cell ;  and  if  you  tip  the 
comb  over,  the  loaves  will  fall  out  on  the 
ground.  But  presently  one  of  the  nurse- 
bees  comes  ahmg  and  pokes  her  head  into 
the  cell,  and  stays  quite  a  little  time,  very 
busily  occupied  in  doing  something.  Now, 
when  this  nurse  -  bee  backs  out  and  goes  oft", 
the  pollen  is  packed  down  smooth  and  hard, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  else  she  can  get  it  in 
that  shape  without  pounding  it  down  with 
her  smooth  and  shiny  head,  and  it  seems 
even  then  as  though  she  hadn't  power  suffi- 
cient to  do  it.  Probably  she  sticks  her  ''  toe- 
nails "  into  the  walls  of  the  cell  while  she 
punches  the  pollen  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
then  pounds  it  in  hard.  Who  can  tell  us 
more  al)out  it  ? 


A  HINT  TO  THE  JUVENILES. 

FROM    ONE   WHO    LOVES  THE.M,  AS  WELL   AS  ALL   OK 
OOD'S  CREATURES. 

VERY  created  thing  that  has  animal  life  bears 
a  witness  that  it  comes  from  a  loving,  compas- 
sionate Creator.  They  all  enjoy  life  in  theii- 
own  sphere,  and  hence  none  are  so  constitut- 
ed that  they  must  of  necessity  lead  a  life  of 
misery.  The  earth  has  an  atmosphere  that  is  essen- 
tial to  animal  life.  The  tiniest  mote  that  floats  in  it 
has  a  natural  right  to  breathe  it.  Man,  judging 
from  his  surroundings  before  the  Fall,  had  it  in  his 
power  to  enjoy  life  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity  for 
enjoyment;  but,  oh  the  sad,  sad  Fall!  The  Creator 
gave  man  dominion  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  every  thing  that  moves  up- 
on the  earth ;  and  we,  being  rational,  intelligent  be- 
ings, there  is  a  moral  responsibility  i-unning  paral- 
lel with  this  universal  dominion. 

I  suppose  we  may  kill  dangerous  animals,  poison- 
ous serpents,  the  cabbage  worm,  the  Coloi-ado  bee- 
tle, and  all  that  class  of  depredators,  in  self-defense; 
but  we  should  not  wantonly  take  the  life  of  any 
creature,  nor  cause  unnecessary  pain.  We  have  di- 
vine authority  to  kill  animals  as  innocent  as  the 
lamb,  for  food;  but  we  should  kill  them  outright, 
not  torture  them  to  death.  When  I  see  an  able- 
bodied  man  armed  with  a  double-barreled  gun  go 
out  into  the  fields  to  make  war  upon  the  beautiful 
birds  and  other  small  game,  I  think  he  is  commit- 
ting a  grievous  sin,  and  letting  himself  down  even 
to  a  level  with  the  man  who  finds  enjoyment  in  the 
cruel  sport  called  "  trap  shooting."  1  would  have 
the  motto,  "Br,  kirnl  to  the  lower  animaJs,"  framed 
and  hung  upon  the  wall  in  every  dwelling  and 
schoolroom,  thus  keei)ing  it  before  the  minds  of  the 
children. 

Hoping  that  the  rising  generation  may  be  more 
humane  than  the  one  whose  vacated  places  they  are 
soon  to  fill,  I  remain—      Edwin  Stanley,  age  f6. 
Wyoming,  N.  Y..  Oct.  23,  l.«84. 
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in  stocklslxi  dittei-ent  books,  as  lollovvs;  viz.: 
Sheer  Oft,  The  Giant  -  Killer,  The  Roby 
Family,  Rescued Jrom  Egypt,  and  Ten  Nights  in 
a  Bar-Room. 


'  A  chiel's  aniang  ye  takin'  notes; 
An'  faith,  he'll  prent  it." 


T  SUPPOSE,  little  friends,  you  would  ex- 
M  pect  that  Iluber  would  be  a  temperance 
M  boy,  without  doubt.  Well,  I  think  he 
'^  will  be ;  but  Uncle  Hen  (that  is  Neigh- 
bor IL)  jokes  about  the  wonderful  pro- 
ficiency he  shows  in  getting  corks  out  of 
bottles  and  jugs.  He  will  take  his  thumb- 
nails and  take  the  cork  out  when  almost 
anybody  else  would  give  it  up.  A  few  days 
ago  he  got  at  oiu-  jug  of  boiled  cider,  picked 
the  cork  out,  and  as  he  had  been  quite  still 
for  some  time,  his  mother  thought  best  to 
hunt  him  up.  She  found  him  dipping  a 
clothespin  into  the  mouth  of  the  jug,  and 
then  let  ting  the  cider  drop  off  into  his  mouth. 
Next  time  she  wanted  the  clothespins  she 
thought  someliow  they  seemed  not  to  hold 
out,  and  she  went  to  the  boiled-cider  jug, 
and  upon  investigation  found  21  clothespins 
in  the  boiled  cider.  Next  day  I  found  him 
with  a  bottle  of  ink  and  a  pen  and  some  pa- 
per, writing  a  letter.  I  knew  the  ink  had 
been  corked  tight,  and  I  pushed  the  cork  in 
strong,  and  then  watched  to  see  how  lie 
managed  to  get  it  out.  His  thumb-nails  did 
the  business.  He  is  getting  now  so  he 
copies,  or  imitates,  rather,  what  he  hears. 
Two  phrases  seem  to  be  common  in  our 
household.  One  is,  "  Oh  my!''  and  the  other 
is,  "Wyee!"  He  has  got  the  two  mixed, 
and  his"  favorite  exclamation  is, ''  Oh  wy!" 

A  few  days  ago  he  was  out  riding  with  us, 
and  we  didiiot  get  liome  until  after  dark. 
As  we  passed  tluougli  town  it  was  dark,  and 
he  was  asleep.  His  mother  said  she  would 
wake  him  carefully,  without  intending  to 
see  what  he  would  say.  As  he  opened  his 
blue  eyes.  si)read  out  before  him  were  hun- 
dreds of  torcli-liglits.  moving  like  so  many 
fire-flies,  with  bands  of  luusic  accompanving. 
He  looked  a  niiimtf.  and  then  burst  out,""  Oh 
wyl  buniy  biiiiil""  I  suppose  he  thought  the 
burning  stumps  were  out  on  a  spree.  When- 
ever his  mother  hears  "  oh  wyl"  long  drawn 
out,  she  runs  to  see  what  mischief  there  is 
under  way.  A  day  or  two  ago  she  heard  it, 
and  ran  for  the  dining-room  to  see  what 
called  it  forth.  He  had  climbed  up  to  where 
the  ink  was,  got  a  bottle  full,  and,  not  find- 


ing any  pen,  he  held  up  his  hand,  cup- 
shaped,  and  poured  it  full  of  ink.  The 
sight  of  the  ink  in  his  little  fat  "  paddie '' 
l)iought  forth  the  expression,  and  mamma 
was  glad  she  got  there  just  when  she  did. 
Now,  may  b3  many  of  your  little  brothers 
and  sisters  do  lots  of  things  funnier  than 
Huber;  and  when  you  write  next,  you  can 
tell  us  about  it. "_ 

I  wish  to  tell  the  children  who  write  for  Glean- 
i^vGS,  that  if  they  wish  to  make  a  nice  scrap-book, 
they  can  have,  instead  of  "  stick-me-together,"  the 
gum  from  peach  and  cherry  trees;  put  into  a  bot- 
tle, add  a  little  rain  water  to  dissolve  the  g-um. 
This  will  stick  paper  tog-ether  nicely.  Apply  with  a 
small  brush.  Yon  see,  children,  this  is  cheap,  and 
easy  to  be  had.  This  you  can  g-et  without  money 
and  without  price,  and  it  is  just  as  good  as  that  you 
buy  in  town.    Try  It,  but  do  not  get  it  too  thin. 

Ashland,  O.,  Oct.  23,  1884.  A.  H.  Baum. 


A    VERY    SHORT    I.ETTEK. 

I  am  a  farmer-boy;  my  sister  wrote  you  a  letter  a 
short  time  ago,  and  last  night  she  got  the  book  you 
sent  her.  I  like  it  very  much.    W.  N.  Rriohtman. 

Granger,  Minn.,  Sept.  1, 1884. 


SUCCESSFUL    WINTERING. 

My  papa  keeps  bees.  He  has  24  swarms.  They  came 
through  the  winter  safe.  We  winter  them  out  of 
doors.  My  father  makes  his  own  hives  and  sections. 
I  do  not  like  bees  when  they  sting  me. 

Carrie  Wilms,  age  8. 

Yoc'.imtown,  Pa.,  March  4, 1884. 

the  runaway  queen.s. 

Well,  Uncle  Amos,  is  your  wheelbarrow  empty? 
If  not,  I  should  like  Silver  Keys.  My  pa  keeps  bees. 
He  got  four  queens  from  you;  two  of  them  went 
away,  and  took  the  bees  with  them. 

Rockdale  Mills,  Pa.  Olive  E.  Graves. 

Friend  Olive,  the  wheelbarrow  is  not  emp- 
ty, but  we  are  just  about  out  of  Silver  Keys. 
We  have  plenty  of  other  books. 


HONEY  that   will   NOT   CANDY. 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  papa  and  Uncle  Amos  bought 
four  swarms  of  bees.  Increased  to  14;  took  50  lbs. 
comb  honey,  and  550  of  extracted,  principally  from 
hearfs-ease.  Uncle  Amos  put  some  In  bottles, 
without  scaling,  which  he  kept  18  months,  without 
without  any  signs  of  candying.  None  of  the  honey 
we  kept  that  season  candied. 

Quitman,  Mo.  Nora  D.  Beach,  age  8. 

FROM   the  little   GIRL  WHO  GOT  ITER  FATHER  TO 
STOP  USING    TOBACCO. 

I  received  the  smoker  all  right,  and  like  it  very 
well,  and  I  hope  my  father  will  never   chew  again. 
If  he  does,  I  will  send  you  the  price  of  the  smoker. 
Lizzie  A.  Haijley. 

Greenfield,  la.,  Oct.  13,  1884. 

Well  done,  Lizzie.  If  all  the  little  girls  in 
our  land  were  as  anxious  that  their  papas 
should  be  straight  clean  men,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  made  quite  a  difference  with 
some  of  us.  

UNA  MAY'S  LETTER. 

My  pa  has  6  bee-hives;  he  sa.vs  that  this  has  not 
been  a  very  good  year  for  bees  to  make  honey,  but 
he  got  some  very  nice  white-clover  honey  last  June. 
When  they  swarmed,  then  he  cut  out  the  queen- 
cells  and  put  them  back,  and  gave  them  more  room, 
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and  they  staj-ed  at  home  like  g'ood  children,  and 
went  to  work.  I  go  to  school,  and  help  ma  do  the 
work  night  and  morning,  and  I  can  play  on  the 
organ.  Una  May  Switzer,  age  12. 

Bucklin,  Mo.,  Oct.  1, 1884. 


CLAIfA  AND  HER  BROTHER  AND  THE   BEES. 

My  brother  had  U  stands  of  bees  in  swarming 
time.  They'd  swarm  two  and  three  times  a  day, 
but  they  would  not  settle.  M3'  sister  and  I  hived 
them.  One  day  I  got  stung.  In  winter  a  great 
many  died.  We  haven't  any  now.  We  left  them  in 
Corry,  where  we  lived.  My  brother  spent  all  of  the 
time  he  had  with  his  bees.  He  would  give  me  all 
the  honey  I  wanted.  I  could  hive  them  myself,  if  I 
tried.  I've  seen  it  done  lots  of  times,  and  helped  to 
do  it  myself.  I  don't  like  to  get  stung  by  them  very 
well.  Clara  Clark,  age  8. 

Conneaut,  Ohio,  Oct.  26, 1881. 


LOUIS'    FIRST    LETTER. 

My  papa  and  Mr.  Moss  are  in  the  bee  business  to- 
gether. Thej'  have  not  been  in  that  occupation  long, 
but  both  are  delighted  with  that  employment,  and 
both  wish  to  be  successful  bee-keeper.?.  I  have 
been  going  to  school  to  Mr.  Moss.  His  school  is 
stopped.  I  have  been  saying  lessons  to  Mr.  Moss  at 
home.  I  like  to  go  to  school  to  him.  He  opens 
school  with  prayer.  This  is  the  first  letter  I  ever  at- 
tempted to  write.  If  this  escapes  the  waste-basket 
1  will  try  to  do  better  ne.xt  time.  Mr.  Moss  takes 
Gleanings.    I  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it. 

Louis  Travis. 

San  Augustine,  Te.\as,  Oct.  21, 1884. 


A   letter     from   a  boy  6  YEARS    OLD,  .lUST  AS    HE 
WROTE   IT. 

I  Am  a  littlE  boy  six  yEARs  old.  1  Am  Visiting 
Mj/  GRANd  Pa.  My  Unc!e  kEEPs  /je^s.  I  hglP  hiM 
waitfh  h.i.s  hoN-ay.  I  hAva  4  gR^jt^iKus  .iNdisis- 
taR.  My  U.Mjfa  t4kE8  Gleanings,  ANd  has  (hE 
A  IJ  C  Book.  I  liVE  iN  New  I'orK  City,  i  am. 
going  To  sohool  whENt  1  go  hoAvE.  sExci  T?iE  boOM 
To  pERcy  g.  FaR.wilyA. 

243  West  124Th  g(.,  |^eu'  YoRff  CitY. 

And  SO  you  live  in  New  York  City,  do 
you,  Percy'?  Well,  I  suppose  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  learning  useful  things 
there  that  we.  do  not  have  out  here  in  the 
country,  and  I  hope  you  will  always  try  to 
learn  the  useful  and  avoid  learning  the  bad. 


balance  or  more  than  balance  those  of  Elor- 
ida.  How  is  it?  Where  do  you  like  it  best 
—where  you  are  now,  or  in  your  old  home? 

RAY  AND   HIS   CHICKENS. 

Father  has  175  colonies  of  bees;  the  honey  season 
was  not  veri'  good  with  us  this  year.  We  live  on  a 
farm,  and  raise  lots  of  poultry.  I  took  12  little 
chickens  when  they  were  very  small,  about  two 
months  ago,  and  brought  them  up  without  a  moth- 
er. I  have  two  sisters  and  three  brothers.  I  am 
the  youngest  of  them  all.  My  eldest  brother  is  19, 
and  he  has  the  nicest  little  pony  and  buggy  you 
ever  saw.  Ray  H.  Addenbrooke,  age  10. 

.    North  Prairie,  Wis.,  Oct.  24, 1884. 

Well  done,  Ray.  I  feel  a  good  deal  of  re- 
spect for  any  boy  or  girl  who  likes  to  take 
care  of  motherless  chickens  or  motherless 
lambs,  or  one  who  likes  to  help  any  thing  or 
anybody  who  is  in  trouble,  and  needs  a 
mother.  You  see,  you  are  mother  to  the 
little  chicks.  Ray,  and  we  know  you  take 
good  care  of  them,  or  they  would  not  all 
have  been  alive  at  this  time. 


FRO.M   IOWA  TO   FLORID.V. 

My  father  keeps  bees.  About  four  years  ago, 
whenwe  lived  in  Iowa,  father  and  I  were  coming 
home  from  town,  and  a  swarm  went  over  us,  and 
father  got  out  and  followed  them  about  one  mile. 
Then  they  alighted,  and  we  hived  them  and  took 
them  home,  and  then  we  bought  one  and  they  in- 
creased to  si.x  that  year,  and  in  two  more  years  they 
increased  to  20,  and  then  we  brought  them  to  Flori- 
da, and  five  died. 

FRO.M  1.5  TO  43,   AND  1500  LBS.    OF  HONEY. 

We  started  in  this  year  with  1.5,  and  they  increased 
to  42,  and  made  about  1.500  lbs.  of  honey. 

Alva  Tuueblood,  age  12. 
Archer,  Florida,  Oct.  35,  1884. 

Pretty  good,  Alva.  We  trust  you  like 
your  new  home  in  Florida,  where  you  can 
raise  bees  the  year  round,  and  notiiave  such 
winters  to  fear  as  you  had  in  Iowa.  May  be, 
however,  Iowa  has  other  advantages  so  as  to 


FROM  15  TO  40,  AND  .500  LBS.  OF  HONEY,  AND  HAD  TO 
FEED  300    LBS.  OF    SUGAR. 

We  had  15  hives  of  bees  in  the  spring,  and  now 
have  40.  They  all  came  through  in  the  winter, 
without  any  dying.  They  did  not  do  well  this  year. 
We  made  about  .500  lbs.  of  honey  all  together,  and 
had  to  feed  back  about  300  lbs.  of  sugar.  We  had 
only  Ave  that  swarmed.  My  father  got  two  swarms 
of  a  man  who  was  going  to  smother  them,  and  we 
put  them  in  frame  hives.  How  long  does  a  good 
queen  live?  We  could  not  get  one  to  live  more 
than  two  years.  Arthur  Storer. 

Port  Hope,  Out.,  Can. 

Friend  Arthur,  your  report  is  a  little  dis- 
couraging, especially  the  latter  part  of  it. 
But,  never  mind  ;  this  has  been  a  poor  sea- 
son.—Good  queens  usually  live  about  two 
years  ;  extra  ones  sometimes  three,  and  in 
rare  instances  even  four  years.  Poor  ones 
live  one  year,  or  sometimes  less. 

POISONING  ANTS,   CRICKETS,   ETC. 

Brother  George  wrote  to  you  about  father's  drone- 
trap,  so  1  thought  I  would  tell  you  about  some  other 
things  I  notice  father  does.  The  10  colonies  of  black 
bees  are  all  Italians  now;  queens  are  from  an  im- 
ported queen  you  sold  J.  W.  Thornburg,  near  us 
here,  except  an  Italian  queen  from  Dr.  Price,  of 
Tampa,  Florida.  They  have  done  very  well  for 
such  a  dry  season.  We  had  a  very  tine  bloom  of 
goldenrod  and  fall  aster.  It  lasted  but  a  few  days, 
for  want  of  rain.  Father  uncaps  some  comb  when 
he  looks  into  a  hive,  at  the  top  of  the  brood-frame, 
so  that  the  honey  will  run  over  the  comb  and  stimu- 
late the  queen  to  keep  on  laying.  They  are  strong 
colonies  now,  and  have  stores  enough  for  winter. 
We  got  honey  enough  to  pay  for  them  when  trans- 
ferring them.  Father  sowed  some  buckwheat  for 
them,  then  he  scattered  some  lime  on  the  buck- 
wheat, and  turned  it  under.  When  skunks  are 
coming  about  the  hives,  father  takes  copperas  and 
powders  it  fine,  and  sprinkles  it  in  their  runs.  They 
leave  every  time  he  does  it.  For  crickets  he  mixes 
some  honey  and  arsenic,  and  pours  it  on  top  of  the 
frame  cover,  and  where  bees  can  not  get  at  it.  We 
find  the  crickets  dead  near  by  it.  This  is  new  busi- 
ness to  father.  He  tells  us  some  strange  things 
they  did  when    he  handled  them   in  Scotland,  33 
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years  ago;  also  about  the  good  times  they  had  mi- 
grating from  the  lowlands  to  the  highlands  in  the 
fall,  to  get  the  heather  honey,  then  back  again  be- 
fore wii-.tcr  set  in.  James  G.  Lamson,  age  10. 
Lookout  Mt.,  Hamilton  Co.,  Tenii. 

Thank  you,  friend  James,  for  the  valua- 
ble facts  you  furnish.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  I  would  recommend  having  such 
poisons  around  as  copperas  and  arsenic,  if  it 
could  be  avoided.  A  great  many  deaths 
have  resulted  from  taking  poisons  by  mis- 
take, or  from  getting  into  the  hands  of 
children.  

HIVES  IN   TREES. 

\n  Illinois,  where  my  aunt  lives,  they  have  no 
trees,  except  what  they  set  out.  If  they  set  hives 
up,  a  swarm  of  bees  will  almost  always  go  into  it. 
They  put  one  up  last  spring  in  a  small  willow-tree, 
and  a  swarm  went  into  it.  They  think  there  were 
more  than  one  swarm  that  came,  because  they  have 
gi'eat  big  sheets  of  comb  stuck  to  the  limbs  all 
around  the  hive,  and  the  combs  are  all  covered  with 
bees.  Nettie  E.  Cranston,  age  10. 

Woodstock,  0.,  Nov.  6.  1884. 


mapi-e  sap  for  the  bees  in  spring. 

My  papa  keeps  bees,  and  he  likes  them  very  well. 
He  has  30  colonies  of  them,  but  we  did  not  get  much 
honey  this  season.  Papa  thinks  that  the  sap  of  the 
inaple-trees  is  cheap  food  for  bees  in  the  early 
spring  when  there  are  no  flowers.  He  sticks  a 
sharp-pointed  knife  in  thebark,  about  five  feet  from 
the  gi-onnd,  and  the  bees  gather  it  as  it  runs  down 
over  the  bark.  I  have  twin  bi-others.  They  were  8 
years  old  this  fall.  Ada  W^erts,  age  13. 

Russell,  Lucas  Co.,  la.,  Nov.  7,  188L 


THE   CAT   SNOW   AND  THE  LITTI,E   CHICKENS. 

My  papa  had  ."?  colonies  of  bees  when  he  commenc- 
ed, and  now  ho  has  20.  I  have  a  cat,  white  all  but 
one  ear,  one  spot  on  her  side  and  her  tail.  They 
are  black;  her  name  is  Snow.  We  have  14  little 
chickens  just  hatched,  and  they  are  very  cunning 
indeed.  1  have  four  dolls,  two  are  wax,  and  two 
are  china.  Fannie  B.  Mathews,  age  11. 

Katonah,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23,  1884. 

I  know,  friend  Faimie,  chickens  are  very 
nice  to  look  at,  even  in  October;  but,  won't 
the  poor  things  get  their  little  "tozes" 
froze?  .Another  thing,  the  nights  are  so 
long  now  they  get  hungry  before  it  is  morn- 
ing. I  suppose  your  folks  are  real  careful, 
and  feed  the  cliicks  just  before  they  go  to 
bed,  and  then  the  lirst  thing  as  soon  as  it  is 
light  enough  for  them  to  peep.  1  should 
think  you  might  do  that,  Fannie,  can  you 
not?  aiid  you  are  eleven  years  old,- you  know. 
I  have  heard  of  feeding  young  ch'ickpiis  l>y 
lamplight,  when  they  were  hatched  so  late  in 
the  fall.  Now,  b?  sure  not  to  let  tlic  little 
darlings  suffer.  

.\  .IUVENILE'S  troubles  with   MOTH    WOU.MS. 

1  Started  last  spring  with  live  strong  colonies.  All 
were  killed  with  web  worm  but  one.  I  have  it  now. 
I  have  not  had  a  pound  of  honey  this  j'ear,  and  not 
one  swarm,  and  so  I  have  only  one  stand.  Mother 
says  that  bees  are  a  nuisance  and  no  profit;  but  1 
think  they  are  great  amusement,  and  help  to  in- 
struct boys  in  the  knowledge  of  insects.  I  could 
sit  all  dav  and  watch  my  bees,  and  never  get  tired. 


Father  has  taken  Gleanings  two  years,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  be  without  it.  I  have  your  ABC, 
and  think  highl.v  of  it.  I  should  like  to  be  a  large 
bee-keeper,  but  mother  says  she  will  not  let  me 
have  more  than  five  stands  Can  you  tell  me  how 
to  get  the  moth  worms  out  of  a  hive  badly  infested? 
I  have  read  ABC,  and  can  get  no  information. 

Mason,  Tex.,  Oct.  28, 1884.  A.  H.  Austen. 

Why.  my  young  friend,  if  you  have  time 
to  sit  all  day  and  watch  bees,  you  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  worms, 
even  if  they  (irc  only  black  bees.  You  want 
combs  movable,  and  then  lift  them  out,  and 
with  the  point  of  your  knife  just  go  for  those 
worms,  and  make*  them  sorry  tliat  they  ever 
got  inside  of  your  dooryard  fence.  Some 
young  Italians  would  do  the  work  for  you, 
but  your  black  bees  would  have  done  it  very 
wellwith  a  little  help  as  above.— I  am  afraid 
you  did  not  look  carefully  at  tlie  A  B  Cbook. 
Ask  your  mother  to  show  you,  and  see  if  you 
do  not  find  a  great  lot  about  these  same 
moths.  I  am  inclined  to  think  yon  are  mis- 
taken in  thinking  it  is  worms  that  killed 
your  bees.  

THE   BEES   AND  THE    CIDER,  .JELLY,    APPLE-BUTTER, 
ETC. 

As  soon  as  people  began  making  jelly  and  apple- 
butter  this  fall,  our  bees  entered  the  houses  and 
carried  away  every  thing  sweet  they  could  get  hold 
of.  Some  neighbors  did  not  know  enough  to  kee  p 
things  out  of  their  reach,  and  in  those  houses  they 
came  in  force  and  carried  off  every  thing  that  had 
any  sugar  in  it.  Tn  some  instances  the  people  shut 
up  their  houses  and  left  the  bees  in  possession. 
One  woman  left  her  apple-butter  and  preserved 
fruits  exposed  until  her  house  was  filled,  then  she 
closed  her  doors  and  windows,  and  brimstoned 
them.  At  a  farmhouse  near  here  I  watched  them 
making  cider.  The  i)ress  was  covered  with  bees 
eagerly  drinking  the  juice;  but  the  farmer  and  his 
son  calmly  worked  on,  mashing  the  bees  by  hun- 
dreds. When  the  bees  came  in  the  houses  they 
would  not  sting  unless  they  were  pinched.  Do  you 
have  such  trouble  in  the  fall  with  your  bees,  or 
what  do  you  do  to  preserve  it?  Papa  showed  us  a 
hive  of  Holy -Land  bees  that  were  carrying  in  pollen 
in  great  quantities  to-day,  while  none  of  the  others 
were  doing  any  thing.  He  thought  they  were  rear- 
ing brood,  but  could  not  tell,  as  they  were  packed 
for  winter.  Cora  Ma.tor. 

Cokeville,  Pa.,  Oct.  3ii,  1884. 

I  suppose  the  trouble  was  caused  liy  the 
dry  weather,  friend  Cora.  As  soon  as  there 
are  l)lossoms  for  bees  to  work  on,  they  pay 
but  little  attention  to  cider,  and  many  times 
do  not  even  notice  it  at  all.  In  your  case 
thev  got  to  goiuu.-,  and  then  it  was  hard  work 
to  break  tliem  of  their  bad  habit.  Had 
somebody  wlio  understood  the  matter  gone 
I  around  to  tlie  neighbors,  and  explained  to 
I  them,  and  got  them  to  cover  up  or  put  away 
every  tiling  the  bees  commenced  working  on 
until  thev  forgot  it,  or  got  off  the  notion, 
thess  troubles  would  soon  have  been  over.— 
I  should  conjecture  that  it  was  a  young  queen 
where  you  saw  so  much  pollen  going  in. 
Young  "(pieens  often  lay  their  combs  full  of 
eggs  when  other  colonies  in  the  yard  have 
none,  and  then  the  bees  must  go  out  and 
gather  pollen,  or  the  brood  would  not  ever 
get  grown  up. 
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0a^  JlejiE?. 


He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  street.— ISA.  42:2. 

irp  FEW  mornings  ago,  as  I  came  into  the 
^Pj  printing-office,  one  of  the  boys  asked 
]P|  me  if  I  was  not  afraid  Ernest  would 
-'^^  get  shot  if  he  remained  longer  in  Ober- 
lin.  Of  course,  I  wondered  greatly  at 
such  a  remarli,  although  I  made  up  my  niind 
at  once,  even  if  I  did  not  say  it,  that  l" didn't 
believe  Ernest  would  get  shot  anywhere — 
at  least  not  at  present.  AVhen  I  asked  for 
an  explanation,  a  daily  paper  was  handed 
me.  I  give  you  the  following  extract  of 
what  I  found  there: 

AN   UN.TUSTIFIABLE   ACT. 

Oberlin,  O.,  Nov.  7.— There  was  g-reat  excitement 

here  last  night  over  the  reported  election  of . 

A  crowd  of  men  and  boys  built  a  large  bonfire  of 
straw  and  dry-goods  boxes  at  the  corner  of  College 
and  Main  Streets  and  then  flred  off  anvils  in  lieu  of 
a  cannon.  The  crowd,  numbering  about  200,  then 
started  to  serenade  a  number  of leaders.  Aft- 
er singing  around  Professor  F.'s  house  for  nearly 

an  hour  they  surroinided  that  of  the  Rev. ,  on 

West  Street,  and  furnished  him  with  some  free  mu- 
sic. The  reverend  gentleman  did  not  appreciate 
the  serenade,  and  in  return  tired  out  of  one  of  his 
windows  four  shots.  No  one  was  wounded,  howev- 
er, as  the  nearest  shot  only  passed  through  the  hat 
of  one  of  the  serenaders.  A  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Ml-.  M.  was  secured  this  morning,  and  he  was 
brought  before  Justice  Locke,  and  his  bail  set  at 

$100,  which  was  given  by .    His  hearing  was 

set  for  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  He  is  a  senior 
in  the  college,  but  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 

movement  of  this  State,  and  by  his  actions  in 

this  campaign  has  brought  upon  himself  the  ill- 
feeling  of  a  good  many  in  this  community.  The  au- 
thorities here  expect  to  put  him  through  for  last 
night's  work. 

There  is  considerable  excitement  here  over  the 

shooting  affair  last  night,  and  the  opinion  is 

general  that  he  should  be  dealt  with  to  the  letter  of 
the  law.  He  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  "shoot- 
ing with  the  malicious  intent  to  wound."  There 
has  been  considerable  feeling  over  the  way  in  which 
election  returns  have  been  reported  here. 

This  is  a  sad  little  story,  dear  friends. 
One  does  not  need  to  be  a  Cliristian  to  de- 
cide that  shooting  is  not  the  thing,  especial- 
ly for  one  before  whose  name  there  is  now 
or  may  be  attached  the  sacred  title  of 
"•Rev.,"  or  any  thing  else  tliat  would  indi- 
cate connection  with  the  Christian  ministry. 
I  have  before  told  you,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  discussions  about  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, all  the  world  knows  pretty  well  what  a 
Christian  ought  to  be,  and  how  a  Christian 
should  deport  himself.  Perhaps  when  call- 
ed upon  to  explain,  all  the  world  would  not 
be  able  to  tell  right  off  what  a  Christian 
should  be ;  but  I  tinnk  if  the  words  of  our 
text  were  read,  the  world  would,  that  is,  in 
their  calm,  quiet,  and  reasonable  moments, 
almost  without  exception,  say,  "  Yes,  that  is 
exactly  what  a  Christian  ought  to  do.  He 
should  not  cry  out,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his 
voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  Whatever 
he  does  should  be  done  quietly,  kindly,  de- 
liberately, and  lovingly."' 

Several  years  ago  one  of  our  young  con- 
verts got  into  a  little  ''squabble"  with  a 
brother-printer,  in  one  of  our  local  newspa- 
pers. The  one  who  attacked  him  did  not 
profess  to  be  a  Christian  ;  perhaps  he  would 
openly  declare  he  was  not.  May  be  he  pro- 
fesses infidelity  and  skepticism— I  do  not 


know ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what  was  Christianlike ;  for  when 
his  opponent  twitted  him  of  a  bodily  intirm- 
ity  he  turned  upon  him  and  showed  remarka- 
ble clearness  in  pointing  out  the  way  in 
which  one  who  professes  to  be  a  follower  of 
Christ  ought  to  behave  himself,  even  when 
misused.  The  brother  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  extract  above  is,  I  am  inform- 
ed, a  man  of  unusual  intelligence,  and  his 
sermons  and  lectures  on  temperance  would 
indicate  that  he  has  a  full  share  of  love  to- 
ward his  fellow-men,  and  the  grace  which 
God  bestows  on  all  his  followers.  He  has, 
perhaps,  been  carried  away,  like  many  oth- 
ers, by  the  excitement  of  the  times ;  or,  per- 
haps better,  by  the  political  excitement  of  the 
times.  The  boys,  too,  have  got  a  little  beside 
themselves  under  the  influence  of  the  pres- 
sure that  has  been  upon  most  of  us. 

The  town  of  Oberlin  has  for  many  years 
enjoyed  a  reputation,  on  account  of  the 
faithfulness  with  which  the  college  faculty 
watch  over  the  students,  and  keep  them 
from  excesses.  Though  we  should  hardly 
expect  boys  belonging  to  the  college  to  de- 
port themselves  in  this  manner,  yet  perhaps 
if  we  examine  into  the  matter  we  may  find  a 
reason  for  even  this  state  of  affairs.  Many 
parents,  to  my  personal  knoM^ledge,  have 
sent  their  boys  to  Oberlin,  just  because  of 
Oberlin 's  strong  moral  influences.  No  young 
man  who  is  a  member  of  the  college  is  per- 
mitted to  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  other 
rules  and  regulations  are  correspondingly 
strict.  Knowing  this,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
many  parents,  finding  their  boys  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  bad  habits,  decide  to  send 
them  to  Oberlin?  It  is  also  well  known 
that  many  a  wild  youth  has,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  t)and  of  Christians,  come 
out  and  declared  himself  for  the  Master,  when 
tlie  probabilities  are  strong  that  he  would 
never  have  done  so  elsewhere.  Well,  under 
these  circumstances,  and  with  the  reputa- 
tion this  place  of  learning  has,  is  it  at  all 
strange  there  shotild  be  found  as  many  as 
200  wild  college  boys  out  of  the  2000  or  some- 
where about  that  number  that  congregate 
there  V  I  know  the  faculty  have  had  trouble 
with  the  boys  since  these  exciting  times,  for 
their  mild  old  president  has  given  them 
some  pretty  severe  talks  of  late— severe  for 
him,  1  judge,  for  he  has  a  remarkable  por- 
tion of  that  grace  embodied  in  our  little  text. 
His  voice  is  never  loud,  and  the  quietness  of 
his  reproofs  is  one  of  the  greatest  elements 
of  the  power  he  holds  theie  over  the  young 
people.  liwas  once  present  at  an  afternoon 
prayer-meeting  where  he  presided.  An  op- 
portunity was  given  for  questions.  As  a 
considerable  number  were  present,  of  course 
but  a  limited  time  could  be  given  to  each 
subject ;  however,  one  brother  whom  I  took 
to  be  a  stranger,  like  myself,  insisted  on 
pressing  some  of  his  own  ideas  upon  the 
meeting,  and  in  a  way  that  seemed  very  un- 
civil, at  least  to  the  chairman.  Pretty  soon 
it  became  apparent  tliat  this  friend  would 
have  to  be  called  to  order,  and  I  was  greatlv 
interested  in  seeing  how  this  man  of  whom  1 
had  heard  so  much  would  manage  it.  The 
president,  in  a  few  brief  words,  gave  him  to 
understand  that  his  remarks  were  not  ex- 
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actly  proper  for  such  a  time  and  place,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  wronsj;  and  the  words 
that  were  spoken  Avere  very  low  and  very 
kind,  and  tew  in  number;  but  every  one 
felt  that  tliey  were  sufficient,  and  the  speaker 
went  on  as  calm  and  imrutlled  as  if  nothing 
had  been  said  in  the  least  uncourteous. 
After  1  went  home  I  fell  to  wondering  wheth- 
er it  Avas  a  natural  gift,  or  whether  it  came 
from  years  of  trial.  Probably  education  did 
mucirto  bring  it  forward  ;  but  more  likely  it 
was  that  lie  had  gone  often  in  prayer  to  God. 

I  want  to  emphasize  right  here  the  value 
of  a  Christian  education  iii  this  one  respect, 
of  making  a  man  quiet  and  deliberate  in  all 
that  he  does.  Well,  thes3  boys,  it  seems,  in 
spite  of  the  college  faculty,  and  in  spite  of 
the  warning  words  of  the  president,  had 
started  out  to  celebrate,  as  they  perliaps 
termed  it.  I  am  told  tliat  tlic  boys  visited 
Mr.  M."s  residence  the  night  before,  and  an- 
noyed him  greatly  ;  and  he  says,  in  defense, 
that  they  tore  up  his  sidewalk.  In  any  case, 
no  doubt  the  boys  should  have  been  prose- 
cuted before  the  law,  if  they  would  not  lis- 
ten to  reason.  One  with  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  his  heart  would,  however,  have  succeeded 
without  even  talking  of  doing  this;  for 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  similar 
matters  know  very  well  that  many  times  the 
spirit  of  evil  seems  to  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  the  right  kind  of  opposition. 
We  see  this  illustrated  in  crimes  nariated  in 
our  daily  i>apers.  Many  of  them  come  about 
from  neighborliood  (iuarrels.  Terhaps  a 
very  trilling  difl'ereuce  starts  the  trouble, 
but  that,  l/ecause  the  spirit  of  evil  seems  to 
be  on  both  sides,  it  only  ends  iti  crimes  and 
perhaps  murder. 

What  shall  we  do  with  boys  who  rob  our 
bee-hives?  is  a  question  that  comes  home  to 
all  of  us.  From  the  fact  that  the  bees  we 
have  nowadays  are  oftentimes  of  far  greater 
value  than  the  honey  the  boys  covet,  the 
([uestion  comes  home  to  us  with  unusual 
force.  In  our  cooler,  calmer  moments,  we 
decide  at  once  that  we  want  to  take  such  a 
course  as  will  stop  thieving  with  the  least 
expense  and  trouble ;  and  where  it  is  a 
Christian  who  owns  the  bees,  he  ought  to 
show  that  by  far  the  most  important  trans- 
action in  the"  whole  thing  is  the  saving  of  the 
boys.  Boys  are  of  more  value  than  bees; 
yes,  boys  are  of  more  value  than  politics;  be- 
cause if  we  hadn't  any  boys  we  shouldn't 
need  any  politics.  We  want  boys  to  grow 
up  to  be  men.  and  we  want  them  "to  be  men 
that  shall  not  cry  out,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause 
their  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street. 

When  the  boys  visited  him  the  night  be- 
fore, he  ordered  them  off  the  premises,  and 
told  them  if  they  came  again  they  came  at 
their  peril.  This  may  be  true  ;  but  I  should 
expect  such  words  to  be  the  very  ones  that 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  make  the  boys  come 
again.  Even  when  boys  are  wrong,  they  do 
not  like  to  have  shooting  talked  to  them.  It 
is  a  free  country,  and  a  Christian  country, 
and  almost  instinctively  the  feeling  rises  up, 
'^  You'll  shoot,  will  ybuV  Well,  you  had 
better  try  it,  if  you  tliink  best."  I  have  not 
considted  a  lawyer;  maybe  my  notions  of 
law  are  not  just  right,  but  I  believe  our  laws 
are  foundea  on  the  Bible,  and  I  believe,  as 


Brother  Pond  has  expressed  it  somewhere, 
our  laws  are  God-given.  A  man  has  a  right 
to  order  us  off  his  premises,  if  he  chooses; 
and  when  lie  so  orders  us,  we  are  bound  to 
go;  that  is,  he  has  a  right  to  insist  on  ovu- 
going.  If  we  do  not  go,  he  can  take  us  up 
for  tresi)assing ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  has' 
any  right  to  shoot.  I  do  not  believe  any  law 
call  l)e  found  granting  such  a  light.  If  a 
man  breaks  into  your  house  at  niglit.  whom 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  came  with  bui- 
glarious  intentions,  you  have  a  right  to  shoot, 
and  reason  and  common  sense  tell  why  the 
law  grants  this  right.  He  comes  prepared 
to  take  life,  if  he  is  obliged  to  in  oreler  to 
get  your  money,  and  therefore  if  you  shoot 
him  you  do  so  in  self-defense.  If  he  comes 
to  get  com  out  of  your  crib,  there  is  no  law 
in  the  world  that  will  justify  you  in  shooling 
him.  because  he  is  endangering  no  one's  life. 
He  is  simply  endangering  your  corn,  and 
human  lives  are  worth  more  in  God's  sight 
than  corn  or  sidewalks.  What  ought  a 
Christian  to  do  when  somebody  is  stealing 
his  cornV  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  would 
be  just  the  proper  thing.  May  be  the  presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  college  would  elo  it  about 
right.  From  what  I  know  of  him  I  should 
expect  him  to  speak  mildly  to  the  intruders, 
and  I  guess  liis  mildness  would  have  more 
effect  in  every  way  than  slK)tguns. 

I  know  what  it  is,  friends,  to  feel  indig- 
nant and  to  feel  outraged.  I  have  had  my 
property  damaged  by  boys,  and  I  have  had 
feelings  rise  up  within  my  heart  that  I  dare 
not  confess  on  paper.  It  "took  considerable 
grace  to  get  them  down.  I  did  not  want  to 
iese)rt  to  law ;  I  wanted  to  adjust  matters 
after  a  fashion  that  suited  me  in  that  pres- 
ent mood  ;  but  the  feelings  were  very  wrong 
and  very  bad  ;  and  if  cherished  or  given 
way  to,'l  fear  to  think  where  they  might 
lead.  A  man  wluim  I  knew  quite  well,  fiiice 
discovered  that  somebody  was  stealing  pro- 
visions almost  every  night  from  his  store. 
He  concealed  himself  behind  the  counter, 
with  a  loaded  grin.  A  poor  laboring-man 
came  in  ;  and  while  he  was  packing  up  food 
and  things  needed  in  the  household,  the 
owner  of  the  steue  shot  anel  killed  him. 
The  store-keeper  had  probably  been  long 
vexed  by  losing  his  goods,  "^^ery  likely  he 
had  seen  his  prolits  dwindle  down  to  noth- 
ing because  of  this  thieving.  He  had  per- 
haps lain  awake  nights  over  it,  and  finally 
declared  that  the  offender  should  go  no 
longer  uni)unislied.  He  laid  his  plans,  and 
succeeded  to  his  heart's  content.  He  found 
the  thief,  and  shot  liim.  Nevermore  in  this 
world  would  his  hard-earned  goods  be  taken 
without  equivalent— at  least,  by  that  one 
thief.  Did  he  succeed?  Did  he  feel  happy 
over  it?  Is  there  any  one  l;ere  among  our 
readers  wlio  would  for  thousands  of  dol- 
lars stand  in  that  man's  place  to-day? 
What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  tlie 
whole  world,  and  shoot  his  neighbor,  even 
though  that  neighbor  be  a  thief  ?  Siip])Ose 
when  he  found  that  man  taking  his  things, 
he  had  talked  to  him  (piietly.  Tiie  man 
would  not  have  shot  him— he  had  no  such 
intention.  He  was  only  a  poor  mistaken 
foolish— /e//('/(r-;/'f(re/er.  Maybe  he  would  not 
have  shenvn  much  penitence :  perhaps,  after 
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having  got  out  of  the  scrape  so  easily,  lie 
would  take  it  up  somewhere  else.  Bat  even 
if  he  did,  would  it  not  be  far  better— /(o-  bet- 
ter? I  do  not  believe  he  would,  however. 
I  have  known,  in  my  short  experience,  quite 
a  number  who  have  taken  to  deliberate  dis- 
honesty, but  who  have  been  reclaimed  and 
brought  back  by  kind  words,  and  the  world 
never  knew  it. 

I  hope  the  friends  will  not  think  1  am  un- 
patriotic if  I  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
noisy  demonstrations  we  have  in  our  politi- 
cal campaigns.  Of  course,  many  who  unite 
in  these  bands,  and  carry  torches,  and  help 
form  processions,  are  earnest  Christians ; 
but,  do  they  always  feel  as  if  sucli  work 
were  just  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our 
text?  A  good  many  of  these  celebrations 
are  carried  on  far  into  the  night.  In  getting 
close  to  those  wlio  wear  the  uniforms,  and 
in  looking  under  the  fancy-colored  caps,  I 
often  see  the  faces  of  quite  young  boys. 
S")m?tim3s  th8S3  boys,  along  witli  the  older 
ones,  have  cigars  in  their  mouths.  At  one 
celebration  I  attended,  the  saloons  did  a 
terrible  business,  and  many  of  these  boyish 
faces  marched  into  the  saloons  with  the 
older  ones.  It  is  right  to  rejoice ;  but,  dear 
friends,  is  it  not  possible  tliat  we  may,  even 
in  our  rejoicing,  do  liarmV  What  is  exactly 
the  right  thing  for  a  Christian  to  do?  I  pre- 
sume, of  course,  the  money  expended  in  this 
campaign  work  is  supposed  to  b,;  well  ex- 
pended ;  for  by  means  of  these  things  we  get 
up  an  enthusiasm,  and  awaken  people  from 
that  sleepy  state  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  Tieed- 
ed  reforms  in  our  country.  But,  do  we  real- 
ly accomplish  the  end  we  seek?  The  parties 
that  make  the  greatest  parade  are  not  al- 
ways the  victorious  ones.  Tiie  spirit  of  our 
text,  of  course,  never  intended  that  we 
should  sit  down  with  folded  hands  and  let 
things  take  their  own  course  ;  and  it  is  a  sad 
fact^tliat  many  good  men  and  many  earnest 
Christians  are  guilty  of  the  great  sin  of 
omission  in  absenting  themselves  from  pre- 
liminary meetinss  and  caucuses,  where  a 
word  spoken  in  time  might  be  the  means  of 
checking  or  blocking  great  evils.  Let  us  be 
full  of  energy  and  zeal,  wide  awake  and  en- 
thusiastic ;  but  let  us,  at  the  same  time, 
neither  cry  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  our  voices 
to  be  heard  in  the  street. 

The  papers,  of  course,  are  making  quite  a 
point  of  that  little  abbreviation,  "  Rev."  ^  It 
was  the  Ecv.  Mr.  M.  who  shot  at  the  boys."' 
Every  boy  no  the  streets  recognizes  the  in- 
consistency here.  Either  the  man  who  did 
the  shooting  had  no  right  to  the  prefix  of 
"  Rev.,"  or  he  had  most  sadly  wandered  away 
from  his  post.  It  is  a  solemn  and  sacred 
thing  to  be  known  as  a  follower  of  Christ, 
and  it  lias  seemed  to  me,  dear  ftiends  of  the 
clergy,  it  is  still  more  solemn  and  sacred  to 
be  known  and  recognized  as  one  of  God's 
ministering  servants— one  who  professes  to 
teach  mankind  godliness,  and  God's  ways 
of  dealing  with  humanity  and  with  sin. 
Perhaps  1  am  treading  on  delicate  ground 
here  :  if  so,  I  hope  to  be  excused  and  forgiv- 
en. I  only  wish  to  suggest,  in  a  neighborly 
and  friendly  manner,  that  this  prehx  of 
"  Rev,"  should  be  handled  by  all  parties  who 


handle  it,  with  reverence  and  care.  It  seems 
to  me  we  are  approaching  very  near  to  God. 
If  I  am  correct,  custom  authorizes  its  use 
only  toward  one  who  has  been  properly  or- 
dained as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  (3f 
course,  it  is  very  wrong  and  wicked  to  use  it 
in  sport  or  in  jest,  and  it  is  seldom  that  even 
the  most  hardened  do  use  it  in  this  way,  I 
believe.  It  has  just  been  suggested  that 
there  are  denominations  that  never  use  it  at 
all,  because  they  consider  it  too  sacred.  One 
thing  is  certain,  we  sometimes  see  it  before 
a  man's  name  where  it  ought  not  to  be. 
Who  is  guilty  in  such  cases  ?  Do  ministers 
usually  attach  it  to  their  signatures  V  I  have 
not  looked  the  matter  up  very  much,  but  I 
know  some  good  friends  among  the  clergy 
who  do  not.  I  have  just  looked  up  a  postal 
card  from  my  dear  pastor,  who  first  taught 
ine  God's  ways,  and  I  found  his  signature  is 
simply  A.  T.  R.,with  nothing  before  it.  His 
friends,  in  speaking  of  him,  or  the  papers  in 
mentioning  his  name,  of  course  use  the  pre- 
fix, which,  it  seems  to  me,  right  and  proper 
to  do.  They  feel  that  it  belongs  to  him,  and 
accord  it  as  a  right,  and  a  well-earned  one. 
In  our  business  matters,  very  fitMiiiently  a 
friend,  in  asking  for  a  little  time  on  part  Of 
his  purchases,  mentions  that  he  is  i)residing 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  over  such-a  par- 
ish ;  and  sometimes  adds,  that  if  the  fact 
will  be  worth  any  thing  in  the  way  of  a  rec- 
ommend. I  ('an  take  it  so.  With  our  thou- 
sands of  customers,  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  no  minister  of  the  gospel  has 
ever  so  far  dishonored  his  calling  as  to  refuse 
to  pay  his" just  debts.  In  the  above  case  it 
may  be  that  it  is  the  newspapers  or  the 
friends  who  placed  the  title  of  ''  Rev.,"  as 
we  have  it  in  the  papers.  But  I  have  been 
told  that  it  does  not  properly  belong  there. 

Now,  friends,  a  word  in  closing,  in  regard 
to  the  bright  side  of  a  Christian  character. 
How  much  is  it  worth  to  go  through  life 
holding  such  faithful  rein  and  rule  over  our 
spirits  that  we  may  be  likened  to  the  one  de- 
scribed in  our  text?  Suppose  you  have  a 
fearful  temper,  and  get  so  full  you  can  not 
contain  yourself;  that  is,  it  seems  as  if  you 
could  not.  I  hardly  need  say  you  know  you 
can.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  "the 
greatest  rewards  come  to  those  who  had  the 
hardest  battles  to  tight.  When  they  have, 
by  God's  grace,  become  masters  of  them- 
selves to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  known 
among  men  as  those  who  never  cry  nor  lift 
up,  nor  cause  their  voices  to  be  heard  in  the 
street,  then  they  are  worth  something— not 
only  to  their  fellow-men,  but  to  God;  for 
then,  and  not  until  then,  can  Hod  use  them. 

In  our  last  issue  I  told  you  something  of 
Mrs.  Jennie  Gulp's  husband.  Henry  Gulp,  of 
Hilliards,  Ohio.  Although  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  he  was  one  of  those  like  many  of  us 
who  had  his  ups  and  (k)wns,  and  sometimes 
his  "  downs''  were  grievous  to  bear.  I  shall 
relate  a  little  incident,  told  by  his  wife.  A 
picnic  excursion  was  under  way  for  the 
children,  and  his  own  children  were  to  fur- 
nish horses,  while  those  of  a  neighbor  fur- 
nished a  vehicle.  They  were  going  all  to- 
gether. Tt  hai)pened  that  the  children  of 
said  neighbor  hadn't  just  the  reputation  in 
all  things  they  ought  to  have  had.    Perhaps 
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the  contrast  between  them  and  the  minis- 
ter's family  was  a  little  apparent,  and  onr 
good  friend  Mr.  Culp,  when  the  matter  was 
mentioned  to  him,  objected,  on  tlie  ground 
that  they  were  not  propt-r  company  for  Ids 
family,  or  something  to  that  effect.  His 
wife  'pleasantly  asked  him  if  he  didn't  lack 
charity  just  a  little.  Now,  the  sermon  the 
next  Sunday  was  to  be  on  charity,  and  this 
gave  the  rebuke  a  double  force  :  in  fact,  it  so 
upset  him  that  he  couldn't  get  on  with  his 
sermon  ;  and  when  in  dismay  he  tried  to 
tind  another  text,  he  could  not  get  on  with 
any  other  one,  and  so  he  went  moping  about 
in  one  of  his  melancholy  moods  all  the  week. 
When  his  wife  tried  to' rally  him  he  told  her 
that  slie  had  spoiled  his  sermon  by  what  she 
said  about  charity.  How  could  one  preach 
charity  to  the  wa^rld,  when  he  had  none  him- 
self? In  vain  he  prayed  God  that  the  temp- 
ter might  be  made  to  get  behind.  Satan  fol- 
lowed him,  and  pestered  him  (some  of  us 
know  how  it  is,  or  I  am  mistaken),  and  hung 
on  to  him,  even  to  the  very  churcli-door.  He 
had  no  text  and  no  sermon.  In  agony  he 
prayed  to  God  to  deliver  him,  and.  unlike 
Jonah  of  old,  promised  to  do  God's  bidding, 
if  it  were  only  made  i)lain.  He  walked  up 
the  aisle  to  the  pulpit.  No  doubt  his  good 
wife  prayed  too.  What  do  you  think?  No 
such  sermon  was  ever  heard  from  Brother 
Culp,  or  any  other  brother,  from  that  pulpit ; 
and  as  they  rode  home  his  wife  pleasantly 
accused  him  of  deceiving  her  when  he  had 
such  a  grand  sermon  prepared.  His  reply 
was  something  like  this  :  "  My  dear  wife,  I 
did  not  deceive  you.  I  had  no  sermon  pre- 
pared at  all.  Satan  clung  to  me  until  I  had 
actually  put  my  foot  oii  the  pulpit-steps. 
Then  God  heard  my  cry,  and  ai:s\vered.  He 
took  the  tempter  away,  and  for  one  whole 
hour  God  ruled,  and  Satan  was  gone.  If  I 
can,  before  I  die,  have  the  consciousness 
that  Satan  has  been  banislied  for  ever,  as  he 
was  for  that  one  brief  hour,  and  that  he 
sliall  trouble  me  no  more,  it  will  be  the  cul- 
minating joy  of  my  life.'' 

Tlie  above  are  probably  not  the  words 
used,  but  the  substance.  His  prayer  was  an- 
swered ;  and  before  the  poor  lired  weary 
soul  took  its  flight,  weaiy  in  figliting  agains't 
sin,  the  reward  came.  I  will  close,  with  an 
extract  from  his  obituary,  as  furnished  by 
his  wife  : 

As  the  friends  gathereJ  a'loiit  his  (lying- bed,  he 
requested  to  be  proi>))ed  np,  and  said,  "  If  the  Lord 
will  give  me  strength,  I  want  to  glorify  him  once 
more  before  I  go."  He  talked  with  unaccustomed 
►  trength.  He  ascribed  all  that  he  was  to  the  fact 
that  the  Methodist  Church  had  taken  him,  when  a 
poor  orphan  boy,  had  cared  for  and  been  a  mother 
to  him.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  am  about  to  exchange 
a  cottage  for  a  kingdom.  1  have  prayed  that  the 
veil  might  be  lifted  before  I  crossed  over,  and  it  is. 
My  si)iritual  sky  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun.  I 
see  the  open  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  river 
and  trees  of  life,  and  I  am  going  to  live  with  my 
Heavenly  Father  eternally."  For  an  lu>ur  he  seemed 
to  see  and  describe  the  beauty  and  glor.\-  of  the  Heav- 
enly City.  He  then  said:  "1  have  tried  to  preach 
Christ  in  life,  and  now  I  can  say,  Behold;  behold 
the  Lamb!  "  We  never  heard  a  more  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  heaven  than  came  from  his  lips.  The  Lord 
Jesus  made  his  dj'ing  bed  more  soft  than  downy 
pillows  are:  no  thorns  in  it.  It  was  all  radiant  with 
the  glory  of  the  upper  world. 

Don't  you  remember  ,friends,  the  promise? 

Eye  hath  not  iseen.  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  tnt  red  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him.— I.  Cou.  2:9. 


FIU)M   73  TO  136  AND  10,003  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

^E  have  not  had  a  very  good  honey  season 
this  year,  being  wet  and  rainy  till  the  first 
of  July.  I  commenced  with  73  good  stands 
this  spring;  increased  to  136,  and  about90 
of  them  double  stories.  I  have  taken  since 
the  15th  of  July,  ending  on  the  13th  of  October,  8030 
lbs.  extracted,  and  2033  lbs.  nice  No.  1  comb  honey. 
Having  to  hire  nearly  all  mj' work  done,  I  think 
this  is  doing  pretty  well.  Some  day,  not  very  far 
distant,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  to  be  a  bee-keep- 
er. Samuel  D.  Hates. 
New  Madrid,  Mo. 

I  have  sold  my  honey  well,  I  think  — 18c  for  white- 
clover  honey,  and  17  for  dark  honey  in  1-lb.  sections, 
delivered  at  Columbus,  O.,  crates  to  be  returned. 
Extracted  honey  sold  at  home  for  10  cents. 

J.  A.  BUCKLEW. 

Clarks,  Coshocton  Co.,  O.,  Oct.  11, 18f4. 


A   FISII-GLOBE    FILLED  WITH   HONEV. 

Since  I  started  in  the  business,  and  exhibited  hon- 
ey, both  extracted  and  in  boxes,  there  has  been 
quite  a  demand  for  bees,  honey,  etc.  I  inverted  a 
fish-globe  over  a  hive  for  the  bees  to  build  in,  which 
was  done  nicely.  I  have  it  on  exhibition  on  my 
counter.  It  has  created  quite  a  sensation.  It  seems 
that  every  one  wants  to  Invest,  and  look  to  me  for 
information.  A.  Loweh. 

Griffin,  Ga.,  Oct.  31, 1884. 


5000  LBS.   OP  CLOVER   HONEY. 

I  had  .5000  lbs.  of  clover  honey  of  my  own  raising, 
but  am  nearly  sold  out.  Basswood  was  a  failure 
here  this  year.  C.  Oliver. 

Springboro,  Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1884. 

Friend  O.,  you  do  not  tell  us  how  many 
you  started  with,  nor  how  many  you  closed 
up  with,  so  we  can  not  tell  whether  you  be- 
long in  "  R.  E."  or  not ;  but  as  you  general- 
ly do.  I  think  we  shall  put  you  there  now. 


FROM  11  TO  25,  AND  2500  LBS.  OF  HONEY. 

May  1, 1884,  I  commenced  with  11  full  stocks  and  5 
weak  ones.  1  have  at  this  date  25  stocks,  all  in  good 
condition,  and  2503  lbs.  honey.  One  old  stand  gave 
me  3.50  lbs.  alone.  The  frost  killed  all  early  bloom. 
We  had  no  basswood  and  very  little  white  clover. 
I  got  about  4U0  lbs.  red-clover  honey;  but  when 
buckwheat  opened,  then  business  commenced  with 
a  vim.  I  am  getting  25  cts.  for  section,  and  10  cts. 
for  clover  extracted,  and  15  cts.  for  buckwheat  ex- 
tracted. I  shall  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  it  at  the 
above  prices,  right  out  of  the  store,  by  Jan.  1. 

Brodhead,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15, 1884.  H.  Shaw. 


F:!0M   31   TO  55,   AND  .5330  LUS.   OF   HONEY. 

Since  I  have  my  bees  doubled  up  for  winter,  and 
my  honey  nearly  all  sold,  perhaps  my  report  for  the 
year  will  now  be  in  order.  Put  41  colonies  in  winter 
quarters  last  fall.  The  first  of  May  found  31  alive, 
6  of  which  were  queenless,  and  25  mostly  in  poor 
condition.  By  equalizing,  feeding,  and  spreading 
brood-nest,  I  had  most  of  them  working  in  second 
stories  by  the  middle  of  June.  Now  for  results: 
Extracted  .5800  lbs.  of  honey,  and  took  off  200  lbs.  in 
■^i-lb.  fcctions:  increased  to  ,"5;  I  ought  C8  colonies 
Sept.  15.    Total,  93.  G.  I).  B(,ack. 

Brandon,  Iowa,  Cct.  27, 1884, 
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FROM  9  TO  18,   AND  406  LBS.   OF  KONEY. 

I  will  send  you  my  report  for  18S4.  I  began  the 
season  with  9  swarms  —  6  strong-  and  3  weak;  had 
one  old  box  hive.  Increased  by  natural  swarming- 
to  18,  and  one  absconded.  Took  363  filled  1-lb.  sec- 
tions and  43  lbs.  of  partly  filled  ones.  The  old  box 
hive  g-ave  me  30  lbs.,  but  no  swarm;  one  new 
swarm  in  chaff  hive  gave  56  lbs. ;  it  is  all  white- 
clover;  basswood  was  a  failure  here,  as  this  is  a 
poor  season,  and  this  my  first  attempt  at  keeping- 
bees  in  movable  frames,  and  as  I  gave  them  not  to 
exceed  two  weeks'  attention  in  all,  I  feel  well  paid 
and  well  satisfied.  J.  S.  Leonard. 

Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23, 1884. 


3003  LBS.   OF  HONEV   FROM  40  HIVES   OF  BEES. 

Not  much  of  a  honey  year  in  this  section.  I  made 
3000  lbs.  comb  honey  from  40  hives,  and  about  a 
fifth  of  it  candied  in  hives.  1  have  read  so  much 
about  California  sage  honey,  and  Florida  orange- 
blossom  honey,  I  should  like  to  get  a  sample  of 
both.    Could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get  them? 

Kapidan,  Va.,  Oct.  19,  1884.  K.  R.  Cuyleb. 

You  do  not  tell  us  liow  much  your  in- 
crease was,  friend  C.  I  have  never  had 
more  than  a  single  bottle  full  of  orange- 
blossom  honey,  and  this  came  from  Joppa, 
in  Palestine,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  honey  was  beautiful,  as  I 
have  told  you.  but  there  is  not  enough  to 
furnish  samples.  We  usually  keep  the 
white-sage  honey  in  stock,  but  have  not  a 
sample  of  any  thing  now  that  is  nice. 


FROM  44  TO  61,  AND  1200  LBS.   OF  HONEV. 

As  small  reports  are  the  style  now,  and  as  bee- 
keeping is  only  a  kind  of  side  issue  with  me,  I  will, 
by  your  leave,  hand  in  mine.  I  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1884  with  the  same  number  1  had  last  fall 
(44),  not  having  lost  any  in  wintering  or  springing 
since  1881.  They  increased  by  natural  swarming  to 
61,  besides  4  swarms  that  I  sold,  or  gave  away,  rath- 
er, in  comparison  to  the  way  you  and  some  others 
sell  bees.  We  can  sell  once  in  a  while  a  swarm  of 
bees  that  will  weigh  from  5  to  9  lbs.  for  the  precious 
sum  of  $2.00,  Italians  at  that.  We  can't  sell  swarms 
of  black  bees  for  more  than  one  dollar,  and  you  can 
buy  cartloads  of  them  here  at  that  price. 

Well,  now,  I  have  obtained  from  all  those  little 
busy  bodies  1200  lbs.  of  honey —1000  lbs.  comb,  and 
200  lbs.  extracted,  all  dark,  and  some  darker,  though 
it  is  all  pretty  good  honey,  and  very  thick.  I  got 
not  a  drop  of  fall  honey ;  in  fact,  the  honey  the  bees 
have  to  winter  on  was  gathered  in  .Tune,  July,  and 
the  first  of  August,  and  I  should  have  extracted 
that  from  them,  but  I  waited  till  the  honey-flow  en- 
tirely ceased,  and  then  I  saw  that  it  would  not  do, 
so  now  they  have  plenty  of  honey;  but  the  bees 
have  been  thinned  out  about  a  half  by  a  cider-mill 
close  by,  and  I'm  afraid.  Jacob  Copeland. 

Allendale,  Ills.,  Nov.  6, 1884. 


2000  LBS.   OF  honey  FROM  85  COLONIES. 

My  report  for  this  j'car  is  20C0  lbs.  from  85  colo- 
nies of  bees,  mostly  comb  honey,  and  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  is  more  than  was  obtained  from  all  oth- 
ers in  the  county;  yet  in  1882  I  obtained  4C00  lbs. 
from  32  colonies— about  double  the  amount  from 
two-thirds  less  bees.  If  I  had  a  full  crop  in  1882, 
this  year's  would  be  about  a  sixth  of  a  good  crop. 


My  bees  were  strong  all  summer— just  honey  enough 
for  brood-rearing,  after  the  first  flush  of  white  clo- 
ver; linn  and  fall  flowers  yielded  no  surplus,  but 
my  bees  are  in  their  winter  quarters  with  plenty  of 
well-ripened  and  sealed  honey,  with  oceans  of  pol- 
len, and  I  expect  them  to  come  out  in  the  spring  as 
fat  as  pigs.  Give  me  lots  of  pollen,  if  well  covered 
with  ripe,  well-sealed  honey,  and  I  will  winter  evei-y 
one  every  time.  I  winter  on  summer  stands,  and 
that  is  on  the  ground  with  a  brick  under  the  back 
part  of  the  hive.  My  hives  are  ventilated  by  boring 
a  ^8-in.  hole  at  the  front,  just  under  the  portico, 
perhaps  one  inch  below  the  top  of  the  brood-frames; 
thus  they  get  plenty  of  pure  fresh  air  at  all  times, 
without  regard  to  the  lower  part  or  bottom  of  the 
hive,  with  half  a  bushel  of  ehaflf,  or,  better  still,  as 
many  dry  leaves  from  the  woods  in  the  top  story, 
and  over  the  bees.  I  have  never  lost  a  stand  of 
bees  thus  ventilated,  with  diarrhoea  or  any  other 
cause;  not  even  a  nucleus  of  bees  can  bring  air  in 
as  they  need  it  in  this  manner  of  ventilation,  with- 
out a  current  through  the  cluster.  Tell  James  that 
he  can  never  get  there  by  the  pollen  route.  Some- 
body has  said  we  are  about  to  fathom  our  winter 
troubles.  Yes,  I  suppose  there  is  a  little  hole  in  the 
bottom  cf  the  sea,  so  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  there 
is  a  little  hole.  John  A.  Williamson. 

Lodge  Prairie,  111. 

from    25    to     121,    AND     VSIO    LBS.    OF    HONEY,    AND 
"MORE    TOO." 

Apiary  of  C.  M.  Drake,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal.  Started 
in  1884  with  5  very  weak  colonies  in  boxes— no 
supers.  Bought  10  more  colonies;  transferred  the 
15  to  ?4  Langstroth  hives;  and  when  season  was  half 
done,  purchased  15  more  colonies  in  poor  condition, 
and  transferred  them;  increased  partly  by  division 
to  121.  Bees  were  in  the  midst  of  blue-gums  about 
100  feet  high,  and  no  limbs  half  way  up;  and  as  I 
taught  school  half  a  mile  away  I  pi-obably  lost  many 
swarms.  I  know  I  lost  6.  I  took  out  3' 2  tons  of 
honey  with  extractor.  Sold  200  lbs.  in  comb,  and 
have  all  my  hives  full,  top  and  bottom.  About  103 
have  supers  on,  holding  35  to  40  lbs.  each,  that  I  do 
not  take  out  because  honey  is  so  very  low.  Honey 
sold  for  5,  4,  and  34  cts.  net  per  lb.  The  5-cent  wa.s 
as  nice  as  I  ever  saw. 

FROM  19  to  72,  AND  5000  LBS.  OF  HONEY,  AND  "  MORE 
TOO." 

Apiary  of  J.  Stewart,  Las  Posas,  Ventura  Co. 
Started  with  19  colonies;  increased  to  72.  Took  out 
about  24  tons  of  extracted  honey;  hives  all  full, 
and  could  take  out  lU  tons  more,  if  honey  were 
higher,  as  bees  are  getting  a  living,  aiid  will  do  so 
until  next  spring,  in  all  probability.  Bees  received 
almost  no  care. 

Other  apiaries  reported  large  yields,  i-eaching  up 
to  100  tons  in  one  apiary.  One  reports  .500  lbs.  to 
the  spring  count,  but  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
report.    Many  run  over  200  and  300  lbs.,  however. 

Santa  Paula,  Cal.  C.  M.  Drake. 

Well,  friend  D.,  it  does  indeed  look  as  if 
California  had  l)een  having  a  boom.  We 
congratulate  you.  I  wanted  to  i)urchase 
some  of  the  nice  honey  at  o  cts.  i)er  lb.,  but 
the  lots  were  all  so  lai'ge  that  I  feared  I 
shouldn't  be  able  to  handle  them;  so  I'll 
have  to  grow  somewhat,  or  else  somebody 
will  have  to  come  down  to  a  ton  or  half-ton 
before  we  can  get  some  of  that  nice  honey 
aw^ay  out  here  at  a  moderate  price. 
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Our   bees  are  all  ready  for  winter  (a  little  over 
COO);  how  are  yours? 


BUSINESS  AT  THIS   DATE. 

As  we  could  easily  manage  a  g-ood  deal  more  busi- 
ness just  now  than  we  are  having,  we  will  allow  the 
same  discount  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  until 
Dec.  1. 


FKOSTY  WEATHER. 

An  excellent  physician  once  said  that  cold  weath- 
er should  have  the  effect  of  a  tonic  on  a  healthy  sys- 
tem; and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  those  who  live 
temperatelj^  generally  feel  stiri-ed  up  to  more  good 
works  as  the  days  shorten,  and  the  air  becomes 
keener.  If  your  work  is  outdoors,  you  have  fewer 
hours  to  labor,  therefore  these  brief  hours  should 
be  made  to  count.  If  you  arc  working  for  somebody 
else,  let  him  see  you  recognize  the  circumstances, 
and  give  him  a  good  fall  day's  work,  in  the  amount 
acccuiplished,  if  not  in  hours. 


PRESENTS    FOR    SUBSCRIIUNO   EARLV. 

It  is  a  pretty  hard  matter,  dear  friends,  to  give 
very  much  monej' in  premiums,  when  Gleanings 
is  sent  twice  a  month,  as  it  is  nowadays;  but  for  all 
that,  in  order  to  wake  the  clerks  up  a  little  at  this 
dull  season  of  the  year,  we  will  give  the  new  seed 
microscope  (or  any  utlicr  article  from  the  10-cent 
counter)  to  every  subscriber  who  renews  for  18J5, 
before  Dec.  1.  The  new  subscriptions  will  count 
the  same,  and  the  rest  of  this  year  will  be  included 
also.  The  condition  under  which  we  give  this  pi-e- 
mium  is,  that  you  tell  what  article  you  want,  and 
send  the  proper  amount  of  postage,  as  per  our 
price  li.st.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  children.  If 
you  want  articles  from  the  other  counters,  you  can 
send  the  balance  in  cash,  or  get  more  names. 


a  SEED-.MICROSCOPE  FOR  ONLY   10  CENTS. 

Several  of  the  friends  have  had  pretty  hot  dis- 
cussions about  small  seed  in  aisike  clover,  and  a 
great  many  times  we  have  had  to  explain  that  the 
seed  of  the  aisike  clover  is  not  all  of  a  size  nor  of  a 
color,  and  that  what  many  call  sorrel  is  only  quite 
small  dark  grains  of  aisike.  To  see  it  with  your 
own  eyes,  you  need  a  microscope  or  glass  of  low 
magnifying  power.  While  you  are  about  it,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  look  and  see  if  there  are  any  seeds  of 
weeds  among  anjj  seed  you  are  going  to  sow  ;  and 
while  a  microscope  is  not  always  necessary,  you 
might  look  over  all  the  seeds  you  expect  to  sow,  in- 
cluding wheat,  and  see  what  you  find  in  it.  It  is 
true,  there  ought  to  be  no  small  seeds  in  the  wheat, 


but  sometimes  you  want  to  compare  it  with  differ- 
ent samples.  Well,  a  seed-microscope  is  worth  a 
dollar  or  more,  any  way;  but  here  we  are  with 
quite  a  pretty  One,  with  a  sample  of  seeds  of  differ- 
ent kinds  for  you  to  test  it  by,  and  the  whole  is  only 
10  cts.  If  wanted  by  mail,  6  cts.  more  for  packing 
and  postage. 

BE  SURE  TO  TELL  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  HOW 
MUCH  OP  IT. 

I  PRESUME  few  of  the  friends  realize  how  much 
trouble  it  is  for  us  to  find  out,  oftentimes,  just  what 
our  friends  want.    As  an  illustration,  a  customer 
away  off  in  New  Zealand  ordered  a  number  of  arti- 
cles, and  then  closed  by  saying,  "Send  the  balance 
i  in  tinned  wii-e  for  brood-frames."    Some  of  the  ar- 
ticles cost  more  than  he  expected.    There  was  not 
any  balance,  so  the  clerks  sent  off'  the  goods  with- 
out any  tinned  wire.    Weeks  and  months   had  to 
pass,  and  then  he  complained  that  we  did  not  send 
any  tinned  wire,  and  he  wanted  that  most  of  all;  in 
I  fact,  that  was  the  principal  thing  that  induced  him 
I  to  make  the  order.    Now,  this  friend's  credit  is  per- 
I  fectlj-  good:  we  should  have  been  glad  to  send  him 
I  half  a  ton  of  tinned  wire,  if  we  had  known  that  was 
what  he  wanted.    While  his  letter  of  complaint  is 
before  us,  another  shipment  is  going  to  a  neighbor 
of  his.    How  much  tinned  wire  shall  we  send  him? 
The  clerks  can  not  decide,  neither  can  I.    May  be 
he  had  in  mind  a  pound,  or  it  might  be  a  hundred 
pounds;    don't  you    see?    Now,  then,  always   tell 
what  you  want,  and  how  much ;  then  if  we  can  not 
fill  the  bill,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can. 

KEEPING   A   RECORD    OF  THE  CONDITION   OF   HIVES 
IN   THE  APIARY. 

A  GOOD  many  of  the  friends,  especially  those  just 
commencing,  have  their  hives  numbered,  either  Ly 
numbers  iiainted  on  the  hives,  or  by  a  movable 
number  on  a  piece  of  metal,  and  a  book  is  kept  with 
a  page  for  each  number.  Now,  doubtless  a  good 
many  will  prefer  this  way;  but  after  having  used  it 
for  several  years,  we  have  discai-ded  it  as  expensive 
and  complicated  machinery.  A  sharp  bee-keeper, 
even  though  he  have  a  hundred  hives  or  more,  will 
usually  keep  in  mind  the  condition  and  qualities  of 
each  separate  colony,  to  a  great  extent.  When 
more  than  this  is  needed,  a  slate,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
very  much  more  direct,  and  simpler  than  any  rec- 
ord in  the  book.  If  you  are  doing  it  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  and  have  leisure  time  on  your  hands,  it 
does  not  matter  so  much;  but  if  your  time  is  valua- 
ble, I  do  not  believe  you  can  afford  to  fuss  with  a 
book  with  numbers  in  it.  If  you  hire  help,  and  a 
new  hand  should  take  hold  of  things  occasionallj-, 
the  record  on  the  slate  is  self-evident  without  any 
explanation.  If  you  wish  the  marking  on  the  slate 
to  be  permanent,  wet  the  slate,  then  write  with  a 
red  lead-pencil.  Such  a  record  as  this  will  not  be 
affected  by  rain,  snow,  nor  frost.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, not  a  few  have  found  that  the  gi'css  receipts 
in  cash  from  the  bees  will  not  pay  for  any  work  that 
may  be  readily  dispensed  with. 


SENDING    AN    INVOICE    WHEN    YOU    SHIP    GOODS. 

When  you  sell  goods,  make  an  invoice.  Almost 
daily  our  book-keepers  have  trouble  because  they 
do  not  know  what  to  credit  somebody.  One  friend 
sent  us  a  lot  of  strawberry-plants.  He  filled  the 
order,  it  is  true,  but  he  wrote  never  a  word  in  re- 
gard to  how  many  plants  he  sent,  nor  what  they 
were  worth.    Perhaps  he  thinks  we  know  what  we 
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ordered,  and  what  the  price  was.  Very  true,  I  did 
see  the  price  in  some  advertisement;  but  the  adver- 
tisement is  now  lost,  and  our  g-ardener  could  not 
tell  whether  the  order  was  filled  correctly  or  not,  for 
no  invoice  came;  therefore  before  we  can  credit  our 
friend  we  have  got  to  go  out  into  the  field  and 
count  the  plants,  tell  the  names  of  each  kind,  then 
ffo  bacls  to  old  files  of  agricultural  papers,  and  hunt 
the  price,  before  we  can  credit  him  on  the  ledger.  \ 
do  not  know  how  it  is  with  you,  my  friends,  but  I 
feel  like  saying  I  would  pay  moi'e  money  to  some- 
body who  has  "get-up"  enough  to  say  on  a  postal 
card,  "  I  have  mailed  you  two  dozen  strawberry- 
plants,  at  63  cts.  a  dozen— $1.30."  It  is  always  a  re- 
lief to  me  to  SCO  the  amount  I  am  to  pay,  or  the 
credit  to  be  given,  carried  out  in  plain  figures,  with 
the  dollar-sign  mark  by  the  figures,  so  the  clerks 
can  not  make  any  mistake.  Some  raspberry-plants 
from  friend  Martin,  who  advertises  in  this  number, 
are  in  the  same  predicament.  They  came,  and  were 
handed  right  over  to  the  gardener,  to  plant  them 
out  quickly;  but  we  have  waited  and  waited  for  a 
postal  card,  and  now  the  book-keepers  are  pester- 
ing me  to  know  how  much  they  shall  ci-edit  Mr. 
Martin  for  his  raspberry-plants,  that  they  saw  me 
have.  I  do  not  even  know  how  many  there  were. 
If  I  did,  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  worth,  without 
hunting  it  up.  Do  your  business  in  a  businesslike 
way,  and  wind  it  up  by  telling  how  much  money 
you  want,  sharp  and  clear. 


at  all.    If  she  does,  I  will  tell  you  what  she  says  to 
it,  and  give  her  the  book  before  Christmas. 


ANOTHEIt   VALUABLE  NEW  BOOK. 

I  AM  always  glad  to  see  any  of  the  children  at  our 
home  show  a  special  liking  or  talent  in  any  given 
direction.  I  am  glad  to  see  them  take  up  some  sub- 
ject tor  a  hobbj';  and  if  I  do  not  find  them  develop- 
ing ability  and  taste  for  some  branch,  I  feel  worried 
about  it.  You  know  how  I  have  been  watching 
Blue  Eyes  all  these  years.  She  does  not  like  bees, 
and  sometimes  I  feared  she  did  not  like  any  thing 
that  requires  very  much  work.  Now  she  begins  to 
show  where  her  forte  lies.  What  do  j^ou  suppose  it 
is?  Why,  it  is  teaching  school.  Whenever  she  has 
a  holiday  her  first  work  is  to  gather  up  a  class  of 
pupils.  It  does  not  matter  where  she  gets  them; 
she  just  gathers  them  up  wherever  they  can  be 
found  handiest.  It  does  not  matter  very  much 
whether  they  can  read  or  not,  she  soon  drills  them 
so  that  they  will  go  thi-ough  the  motions  very  cn^d- 
itably.  The  pleasant  part  of  it  is,  that  it  is  not  only 
herself  that  enjoys  the  work,  but  the  children  al- 
ways seem  to  be  glad  to  play  school.  Well,  you 
know  this  is  pretty  near  time  to  be  thinking  about 
(^"hristmas  presents;  and  so  yesterday,  when  a  book 
was  laid  on  my  table,  entitled  "  Teaching  and  Teach- 
ers," I  thought  of  her  straightway;  and  imagine 
the  surprise  and  pleasure  I  felt  when  I  discovered 
the  book  was  by  our  old  friend  H.  Clay  Trumbull, 
ciV.Xaroi  the  Sunday-School  Times.  The  book  is  so 
interesting,  that,  no  matter  where  you  open  it,  you 
find  it  hard  work  to  lay  it  down.  It  is  full  of  sketch- 
es and  stories,  all  of  them  in  that  bright,  vivid  fash- 
ion that  only  Dr.  Trumbull  knows  how  to  employ. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  $I.5;1;  but  any  of  you  who 
want  it  for  a  Christmas  present,  or  any  other  pur- 
pose, may  have  it  for  $1.35.  It  is  a  book  of  377 
pages,  with  marginal  notes.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  know  how  it  it  is  that  I  have  put  it  into  print 
here  about  Blue  Eyes'  Christmas  present.  To  tell 
the  truth,  she  never  reads  Gleanings,  and  so  rare- 
ly the  Juvenile  that  I  have  no  idea  she  will  see  it 


OUR     NEW  CARP-PONU. 

We  are  just  now  enjoying  ourselves,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  us,  making  a  carp-pond,  on  the  latest  and 
most  approved  principles.  It  is  about  .50  by  100  feet, 
and  a  man  who  makes  carp-raising  and  pond-build- 
\  ing  his  business,  is  here  superintending  it.  I  asked 
j  him  so  many  questions  about  carp  last  evening, 
that  he  was  clear  tired  out  and  had  to  go  to  bed,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  was  9  o'clock  either.  Do  you 
want  to  know  about  carp?  Well,  they  are  a  new- 
kind  of  fish  that  come  from  Germany.  They  won't 
live  in  lakes  and  rivers,  because  they  are  so  quiet 
and  inoffensive  (and  so  good  to  eat)  that  the  other 
fish  won't  let  them  grow.  Well,  in  a  little  private 
pond  by  themselves  they  lay  their  eggs  in  May;  and 
if  it  is  a  warm  sunny  place,  about  October  the  little 
fishes  will  be  from  four  to  six  inches  long.  During 
the  winter  they  lie  pretty  much  dormant,  and  ne.xt 
spring  they  commence  to  grow  again,  and  the  sec- 
ond season  thej'  will  weigh  from  one  pound  to  a 
j  pound  and  a  half.  They  are  then  fit  for  food.  The 
third  year  they  will  perhaps  double  in  weight,  and 
so  on  for  many  years.  A  good  female  can  lay  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  million  eggs  in  a  season,  when 
every  thing  works  right,  you  can  raise  carp  as  fast 
as  bees,  or  faster.  At  present,  these  little  one-year- 
old  chaps  are  worth  about  8  to  10  dollars  a  hundred; 
two-year-old  ones  are  scarce  at  from  8  to  10  dollars 
per  dozen.  So  you  see  carp-raising  pays  at  present 
prices.  They  can  be  easily  shipped  by  express  in 
iron-jacket  cans,  properly  ventilated— that  is,  the 
little  fellows- can;  but  those  two  years  old  are  some- 
what risky.  Just  think  of  it!  You  pay  $8.00  for  a 
hundred  fish,  keep  them  a  year,  and  they  are  worth 
I  .f  80.03  a  hundred,  or  more.  A  pond  .50  by  103  feet 
[  in  size  will  pasture  from  203  to  300  fish.  When  they 
get  old  enough  to  weigh  a  pound  apiece,  you  must 
j  take  up  some  and  sell  them,  or  have  them  for  break- 
!  fast.  Although  thousands  of  ponds  are  scattered 
I  all  over  the  United  States,  no  carp  has  ever  yet 
been  thrown  on  the  market  for  food,  that  I  know 
of.  The  reason  Is,  there  are  so  many  inquisitive 
Yankees  that  the  fish  are  bought  up  to  stock  new 
ponds  with,  as  fast  as  they  grow. 

There,  now,  little  friends,  if  I  haven't  told  the 
truth  about  carp,  you  write  and  tell  me  what  you 
know  about  it.  If  you  give  me  some  valuable  facts 
in  regard  to  the  new  industry,  I  will  pay  you  for 
your  letters. 

THE  WORLD'S    EXPOSITION    AT    NEW 
ORLEANS. 

PUE.MIU.M  LIST  ON    APIARIAN  SUPPLIES,  ET(  . 

TNCLOSED  please  find  a  letter  which  explains  it- 
|l[  self.  Will  you  please  insert  it  in  the  next  issue 
^i  of  Gleanings,  and  state  that  I  will  mail  a 
'"*'  premium  list  to  all  those  who  wi-ite  to  me  for 
it?  P.  L.  Viallon. 

Bayo\i  Goulu,  La.,  Nov.  8,  18.S4. 

V.  L.  r(((//(U(;-V()iirs  of  ;.'sth  ult.,vla  New  Orleans, 
justri'CfivtMl.  Hf|)lyiiij;-,  1  Ikivi' caused  to  lie  sent  you 
200  copies  Prem.  List  of  tliis  division  for  <-irc'ulati()ii 
among  the  class  intere.ste<l  in  ai)iar.\-,  and  .'?2.00  to 
cover  postage.  You  cau  say  tliat  ample  provisions 
will  be  made  lor  all  apiarian  exiiiliits;  that  a  prop- 
er locality  will  be  selected  to  permit  |)ro|)ei-exei-cise 
for  bees,  and  a  suitable  i)erson  appointed  to  take 
chai-ge.  All  needed  infornnition  as  to  character  of 
e.vhibits  and  display  of  implements  can  be  found  on 
p.  62  and  63  of  Prem.  last.    G.  C.  Brackett,  Supt. 
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THE  BEST  CABBAGE  SEEDS 


:)r'(l  may  hereafter  be  pnicured  imder  the  above  Trau 
the  Union  to  test  them  tliis  season    so  he  will   know 


Jha-k,   and   we  want  every   Cabbage 
luit    to  vise  in  f  utui-e.     They  are  called 


TJLLINGHAST'S  PUGET  SOUND  BRAND, 

WHY    ARE    THEY    THE    BEST    IN    THE    WORLD? 

1st.  Because  we  have  for  years  been  perfecting  the  best  strains,  and  seeding  from  perfect  lieads. 

2d.  Because  they  are  grown  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Union,  on  Puget  Sound,  AVashington 
Territory,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  complete  development  of  the 
Cabbage  than  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  Not  only  do  Nortliern  Grown  Cabbage  Seeds  do  better 
naturally  than  those  grown  farther  South,  but  the  more  perlect  development  of  the  heads  there 
froni  which  the  seeds  are  grown  enables  us  to  more  critically  se'.ect  tin-  true  types  which  may  thus  be 
reproduced.  Tiie  seeds  also  are  miicli  larger  aud  more  perfectly  developed  and  produce 
larger  and  thriftier  plants  which  better  withstand  insect  ravages  than  any  other  seeds  in  existence. 

3d.  Because  they  are  grown  directly  under  the  careful  and  personal  supervision  of  a  brother  of  the 
advertiser,  who  has  our  reputation  at  stake,  and  will  see  that  they  are  kept  the  best  In  the   world. 

PRIC  KS,  Si.c.  'We  now  supply  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Earl;/  Bleichfield,  Berkshire  Beauty.  Hender- 
s:ii,\-<  Kuril/  SHininer,  Folder's  Improved  Brunsivick,  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Excelsior  Flat  Dutch.  Late 
Ain.ricn.i  Iirumluad.  Marhhliead  Mammoth  and  Bed  Dutch,  all  of  this  justly  famous  P.  S.  brand,  at 
per  pkt.,  25  cts  per  o?.,  $4.00  per  lb.,  by  mail  postpaid.    (Eastern  stock  much  lower.) 

We  want  one  good  reliable  agent  (only)  in 
every  town  where  we  havenoue,  (over  500  already 

established,)  to  sell  our  superior  seeds,  and  plants 

roin  them,  to  liis  neighbors.  Full  instructions  for  successfully  growing  and  selling  plants  will 
be  furnisheil  with  such  favorable  rates  on  seeds  that  y.>u  can  make  money  rapidly.  If  rightly  situat- 
ed to  act  apply  at  once  for  full  particulars.  Depend  iipm  it.  t/i-::  is  a  rare  chance  to  establish  yourself  in  a 
r.'inuiurative  business  at  your  own  home.     For  refer.'nct-  si-;!;!  U,:-  list  of  agents.     Some  sold  500  000  plants. 

CAUTION!  The  great  popularity  already  attained  by  "■Tillingliast's  Puget  Sound  Sefeds," 
has  iiiiiiiccil  si>me  dealers  to  offer  inferior  seeds  as  nearly  iinilcr  cuir  name  as  they  dare  to.  Some  of  these 
we  know  liave  been  grown  on  Puget  Soimd.  b>it  from  conunon  iiiixc  I  stocks  bv  verv  careless  and  irresponsible 
parties,  wlio  expect  to  sell  on  the  strength  of  the  justly  earned  reiiutation  of  our  famous  brand.  To  avoid 
all  sucli  see  that  they  are  sold  binder  our  R-r/istered   IWtdf   ^f.l:■':.  or  send  directly   to  its  for   Ihem. 

Address,^  ISAAC    F.    TILLINCHAST,    LA  PLUME,    Lack'a    Co.,    Pa. 


AN  AGENT  WANTED. 


MDANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY, 


WHOLFSALE  AND   RETAIL.    SEE    ADVER- 
TISEMENT   IN    ANOTHER    COLUMN. 
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Contents  of  this  Number. 


Alsike  and  Sheep  Sorrel.. 

Back  Xnmbers 

Bees  Flying  4ft  Miles 

Bees  on  Retl  Clover 

Bees  in  Wash.  Tf-rriturv. 

Bees,  MovinR 

Beginner's  I  roubles 

Bentcm's  Sucei'ss  in  Oct. . 

Brooil.  Spreading- 

Burnett's  Kejiort 

Buzz-  aws,  Hume-made... 

Buzz-saws 

Chicigo  Convention 

Cisterns 

I'onvf  iitions 

Cr vstair'ii  of  Sii'sa r  '^ vi- 1 1 1 
Dearborn's  Kepi. i!. 
Decker's  Report 
Doolittle's  Articl.-. 

Dull  Times 

Editorials 

Fdn.  and  Comb  Honey. . . 
Five  Years  and  SG1,80U. . . . 
Florida,  Hart's  Keply.... 

"Gilt-Edge  "  Credit 

Good  Candj-,  To  Make 

Goods  Were  Not  Thei-e.. . 

Heads  of  Grain 

Hive,  'i'oung's  Climatic. . 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following-  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  20  cents  each  insertion,  or  K.UU  per  year. 


PheiK.l  l.'i-  I' 
Pol  en-bask. 
Poppleton's  I 
Pyrethrum 


|..kL-l 


iti.ac.    i.ilii 808 

Strawberrv-buJkcs 81? 

Swarming  'Without  a  Queen  81'<! 
Swarming  in  November 817 

Thieves  ill  .\piary 817 

Trn.-lei;!Mu    hv  Deadman.SlI! 
Ti  _:■,'■-  and  Aug... 819 


JOB  LOT  OF  WIEE  CLOTH 

AT  OUEATLY  IlKIH  ilCJ*  I'ltK  KS. 

Such. a  brisk  demand  has  sprung  up  fur  this,  and 
our  customers  seem  to  be  so  much  pleased  with  the 
goods,  we  have  succeeded  in  gettiiiii'  tinotliiT  still 
larger  lot,  of  one  of  the  hirgest  muiniliicturers  of 
wire  cloth  in  the  world.  Please  bear  in  mind  that 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  afford  to  sell  it  at  the 
very  low  price  of  I'.i  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  is  by  selling-  the 
entire  remnant  just  as  it  is  put  up.  AVe  have  now 
in  stock  the  following-  pieces.  As  fast  as  it  is  sold, 
each  piece  is  crossed  but,  and  the  next  issue  will 
show  what  remains. 

Width,  8  inches.— 3  rolls  containing  re.«pectively  .->«,  50,  and 
60  square  feet. 

Width.  9  inches.— One  roll,  containing  W  square  feet. 

Width  10  inches.— 7  rolls,  containing  respectively,  60,  7-3,  75, 
70.50,  65,  and  75  square  feet. 

■Width,  11  inches.— One  roll,  containing  80  square  feet. 

Width  12  inches.-5  rolls,  containing  respectively,  80, 100,  90, 
90,  and  100  square  feet. 

Width,  14  inches.— 3  rolls,  containing  116  .square  feet  each. 

Width,  16  inches.— 4  rolls,  containing  respectively,  BO,  ItO,  ISO, 
and  118  square  feet. 

Width,  17  inches.— One  roll,  containing  50  square  feet. 

Width,  20  inches.— 2  rolls,  containing  resjiectively,  60,  and 
150  square  feet.  , 

Width,  2-3  inches.— 2  rolls,  containing  respectively,  250,  and 
180  square  feet,  . 

Width,  24  inches.— 11  rolls,  containing  respectively,  60,55,  72, 
20.  20,  30,  80, 110.  60, 110.  and  200  square  ftet. 

■    Width.  25  inches.-.-)  r.. lis.  ciitainiug  rcsi.i-c-tively,53,  97, 100, 
143,  and-250s(iii:iii    i.  ^  i 

Width,-2«iiH  I,-        .1       :  -         i       nvdy,  C5,C9. -215, 

40. 40, -200, 210. -ill     :"'      '        !'    '  ■     "■      /;!    tfect. 

Width,  -i?!!!.-!,.   -  .,:-     I,      I     .       ,,:    ,ll;;ii_  ,    lalcfeCt. 


$1.00  Queens. 

I^'iniies  inHerti'ili n  Uiindcpartmoit  thefint  time  with- 
out charge.    After,  20c  each  insertion,  or  $2M  per  year. 


Those  whose  names  appear  lielnw  ufrree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  g^l.W  each,  under  the  following 
conditions:  No  guarantee  is  to  1  e  nssuimd  ot  purity, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  only  that  the  C|ueen  be  rear- 
ed from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced 
to  lay  when  they  were  sliiiiped.  They  also  agree  to 
return  the  money  at  any  time  wlien  customers  be- 
come imiiatient  (if  such  dehn-  a^  ma\'  ho  unavoidable. 

Heai-  in  mind,  that  lie  who  semis  the  Pest  (|ueens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  must  seeui-ely,  will  imihably 
receive  the  nnist  ,,nlers.  Siieeial  rates  r.ir  warrant- 
ed and  tested  (lueeiis,  furnislied  <m  aiiplieation  to 
an\  nltlie  parties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  impoi-ted 
qu'ecii-molher.  It  tlieijueen  ari'ives  dead,  notify  us 
and  we  will  scud  vou  another.  Probably  none  will 
be  sent  for  .-j^l.tlO  before  July  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If 
wanted  sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 

*A.I.  Root,  Medina.  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown.  Li.uht  Street.  Cohunbla  Co 

*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Ua^ ou  (ioula,  La. 

*S.  F.  Newman.  X.uwalk.  Huron  Co.,  O. 

*Wm.  Hallantine,  Satfo,  Musk.  Co.,  (). 

*D.  G.  Edmiston.  Adrian,  l.en.  (  <>..  Mich. 

*Dr.  .John  M.  Price,  Tampa.  Hillsboro  Co.,  Fla.  5-3 

*S.  G.  Wood,  Birmiiifiham,  .lett.  Co.,  Ala.  Ifltfd 

Mos.  Bvrne,  Baton  Bouye.  E.  Baton  K.  Co.,  La.  T-.5 

*\V.  W.'j'urner,  Dale  Hill,  Greene  Co..  N.  Y.  7-5 

*S.  C.  Perrv.  PoitU.Md,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 

Will  True.  Chad  well.  (  latsop  Co..  Oregon 

*B.  W:  Harrington.  St.  Catherines.  Ont.,  Can.  13-23. 

J  as.  O.  Trace  V,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Can.       19tfd, 


12.->.  41,  l.iU,  ali.J  1.. 

Width,  34  ill.  la  - 
85.270,  arid  1-20  v,| 

Width,  36  in.ia 
60.  l.W,  130,  120,  i; 

Widtli.a.siiala  - 

Hiaining  respectively 

.:i;.l  .a,, -,,,,.,,.■  feet. 

.  lolls,  eniitaiiiiiig  respectively 

y.  2C0,  26.".. 
.vil.  2;o,  200, 
75,  316,  .-iUO, 

■■  WiVl'il,',  |n,,!I!l'„'' 

-   •  r.dls,  containing  respective 

y,  .-:03,  275 

Widtli',  l.s  inch,. 

.     '  >n.'  roll,  containing  245  square 
.     line  roll.eontainiiig  140  siiuare 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina, 

eet. 

Ohio. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FAOTOE?,  WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 
See  ad^-ertisemellt  in  another  colnmu.  :ilittd 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A  few  choice  trios  at  IfnMO,  also  a  lot  of  tine  young 
cockerels,  c/ioicr.  birds,  at  l?2.50  each.  Bi-owii  l,eg-- 
horn.s,  S.  C,  at  *5.no  jier  trio.    Eggs  in  seastni. 

Address  T.  GRAHAM  A'SHMEAD, 

23-23  Williamson,  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 


Q' 


,L1EENS  BY  RETURN    ITIAIL.    I   am  now 

_    up  with  my  orders,  and  can  send  by  return 
maC 
fire. 
ITtfd 


Send  me  your  orders,  and  help  me  out  of  tlu 
J.  T.  WILSON, 
Nicholasville,  Jessamine  Co.,  Ky. 


Pa.  19tf 
IStfd 
19tfd 
mifd 
21tfd 


21tfd 

9-T 


Hive    Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 
P.  L.  Viallon,  Ibivou  ( ioula,  IbervilleP 
M,  S.  AVest,  Flint,  (ienesee  Co..  Mich. 
Apiarian  Sujijilv  (d..  Wilton  .iunction. 


..La.lOtfd 


C.  P.  Bish,  Petrolia.  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 
C.  W.  Costellow,  Waterboro.  York  (. 
kennedv  A:  Leahv.  Higgiiisville.  f.afayette  Co..  Mo 

21tr( 


d  us.  Co.,  la. 

3-1 

9-23 

Me.        21-39 


BEE  -  HIVES 

APIARIAN     'supplies. 


iniiig 


ide 


!)( 


i)ie. 


ind  in 
Then 
furnishing  sup- 
plk's  in  the  Soutli-Kast.  and  will  I'lirnish  all  kinds  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Parties  needing  supplies 
would  do  well  t<i  see  our  iiriccs  before  buying.  For 
list,  address  S.  VAl.KMTINK  A:  SON, 
23-24d      Hagei-sloivn,  Wasliiii«;toii  Co.,  Md. 


LOOK  HERE,   AND    READ. 

r.'o  ro/,ov//.s  <n    /;/./>  rniir. 

I'or  particulars.  luMress 
2;id  TH03.  YOUNG  i  SON,  Cpriig  Crcvc,  Urion  Cc,  E.v. 

ImPROVEM  SMOKERS,  WHIi  Handle,^!. 
J.  L.  HvuK,  Pomfret  Landing.  Windham  Co.,  Ct. 


300  Colonies  of  Bees  For  Sale, 


Also  HI  at 
and  pleiit 
2ltfdb 


(iningtliecit\';  good  house, 

ANTHONY  OPP, 
Helena,  Phillips  Co.,  Ark. 
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CITY  MARKETS. 

St.  Louis.— Hojicy.— Our  honey  market  is  quiet, 
and  there  is  only  a  small  i-etail  demand.  Southern 
extracted  honey  in  barrels,  worth  5' 2  (a  6,  half-bar- 
rels, 6  f?^'.  614.  Northern,  in  keg-s,  7  @  8  c.  for  extra 
to  choice.  Dark  not  wanted.  Retail  demand  small 
lor  comb  honey.  Dark  not  wanted.  White  clover 
in  best  demand.  Quote  white  clover  17  @  20  c.  re- 
tail. Spanish  needle,  16  (a).  17  c.  in  one-pound  sec- 
tions.   Dark  honey  nominal,  say  10  @  12  c. 

BeesM-'ar.— Receipts  small  and  demand  lig-ht;  28  fo* 
30  0.  for  yellow  choice.  Dark  nominal,  22  @.  34.  We 
look  for  lower  prices.  W.  T.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Nov.  35, 1884.       No.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York.— Hojiey.— Of  late  our  market  has  be- 
come well  stocked  with  honey,  and  same  is  in  good 
demand  at  the  following  prices:  Fancy  white  comb, 
in  1-lb.  sections,  ]8@20;  fancy  white  comb,  in  3-lb. 
sections,  ]6a'l8;  fair  to  good,  in  1  and  2  lb.  sections, 
I4f©16;  fancy  buckwheat  in  1-lb.  sections,  i'.tfc  l:i;  fan- 
cy buckwheat  in  3-lb.  sections,  IKfill'^;  ordinary,  in 
2-lb.  sections,  9@]0;  extracted  white-clover,  in  keg-s 
or  small  bbls.,  l^i&S;  extracted  buckwheat,  in  kegs 
or  small  bbls.  6'  jfe 8.    Beeswax,— Frime  yellow,  3J@bl. 

Nov.  17, 1884.  McCaul  &  Hildketh. 

34  Hudson  St.,  cor.  Duane  St.,  N.  Y. 


Cleveland.— Ho?7ey.— Honey  is  in  good  supply, 
but  not  very  much  demand;  there  is  no  chanj^e  in 
price  since  our  last  report,  l-'viiic  bci]!^:-  the  best 
prices  to  be  obtained  for  strictly  white  111  1  Ui.  sec- 
tions; 2  lbs.,  14@15c.  Dark  honey  hardly  salable  at 
I0@.12c.  Extracted  not  wanted  at  any  price. 
Beeswax,  28c.  A.  C.  Kendel, 

Nov.  35, 1884.  115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Chicago.— Honei/.— Choice  omb  honey  sells  very 
well  at  present,  and  brings  Itic.  One  very  nice  lot  of 
white,  well-tilled  frames  brought  17c  (shipped  by  W. 
Z.  Hutchinson,  of  Rogersville,  Mich.).  The  stock  on 
hand  is  not  large.  Some  shipments  come  in  mixed 
with  dark  combs  through  the  case.  This  hurts  the 
sale  very  much.  Extracted  honey  is  in  very  light 
demand;  prices  unchanged,  eCf'Hc.  Bees' lOrtx,  3Uc  for 
prime.  Comb  honey  should  be  forwarded  before 
cold  weather,  as  the  wax  loses  its  elasticity  when 
cold.  R.  A.  Burnett, 

Nov.  35, 1884.      161  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Milwaukee.— Ho>ie.i/.—This  market  is  fairly  sup- 
plied with  honey,  and  trade  is  slow,  and  prices  may 
be  quoted  as  follows:  Choice  white  comb,  in  1-lb. 
sections,  14c;  choice  white  in  large  sections  of  2  and 
254  lbs.,  ]0@]2'2C;  dark  and  colored,  8C«10c.  Ex- 
tracted, in  kegs,  7Vi@,8c;  same  in  tin,  8c.  Beeswax, 
choice,  28@30c.  A.  V.  Bishop, 

142  West  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Nov.  12,  1884.         

Boston.— Hojicy.— We  quote  1-lb.  sections  at  18@, 
20c;  2  lbs.,  16((El8c;  extracted,  8@10c.  Extracted 
honey  for  bee  feed  at  6c  per  lb. 

Blake  &  Ripley, 

Nov.  12, 1884.  .")7  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Sale.— I  have  5  kegs  holding  110  lbs.  each,  of 
dai'k  honey,  it  being  i.j  honey-dew  and  ?4  clover  and 
heart's-easc.  It  is  thick  and  well  ripened,  and  is 
suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  spring 
feeding.    I  will  take  5c  per  lb.,  kegs  thrown  in. 

R.  1.  Barber,  Bloomington,  111. 


GOOD  HONEY 

I'or  S  Cts.  rrr  Voiind. 
We  have  four  barrels  of  honey,  basswood  and  clo- 
ver, light  in  color,  good  body,  and  excellent  in  every 
respect,  only  there  is  a  faint  flavor  of  autumn  flow- 
ers about  it.  On  account  of  this  latter  we  will  sell 
it  for  8  cts.  per  lb.,  *1.25  added  for  the  barrel.  The 
weight  of  the  honey  is  344,  :!59,  369,  and  376  lbs., 
which  will  make  the  prices  $28.77,  $29.97,  $30.77, 
$31.a3  respectively.  We  will  ship  any  or  all  of  the 
above  on  receipt  of  price.  A  sample  of  the  honey 
will  be  sent  first,  if  desired. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. 

As  I  intend  to  "go  West"  ne.\t  Feln-uary,  I  ofter 
for  sale  my  house  and  lot,  and  50  stands  of  bees,  all 
good  Italians.  Some  of  my  queens  were  from  A.  I. 
Root,  and  some  from  J.  A.  Green,  Dayton,  111.  I 
have  more  than  I  can  take  with  me. 

.lAMES  KINGHORN, 
23-4db  Sheffield,  Boone  Co.,  III. 


CHAFF  HIVES  CHEAP. 

I  will  sell  cliatJ'  hives  all  complete,  made  of  good 
lumber,  Root's  luittern,  painted  two  coats,  for  !!f2.50, 
lower  frames  included.  Same  in  flat,  $1..50.  Five 
per  ct.  discount  on  orders  for  10  or  more.  Simplicity 
and  Langstroth  hives  at  lowest  rates. 

A.  F.  STAUFFEE,  STEELING,  WHITESIDE  CO.,  ILL. 
23-21d  Imo 


ADCni  IITCI  V     [DEC       A    handsome    chrome 
ADoULUICLl      rnLLi     card,  just  the  thing  for 


Send  name  on  postal,  onlv  one  in 
C.  M.  GOODSPEED, 
Thorn  Hill,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE. 

I  have  a  number  of  second-hand  pianos  and  or- 
gans that  I  will  exchange  for  bees  or  thoroughbred 
stock  of  any  kind,  at  cash  prices.    Address 

F.  W.  WALTER,  Staunton,  Va. 


CRUDE    OR    REFINED,  AL^rAYS    ON    HAND, 
AND  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

richarcTmerkle, 

Was-Bleacher  &  Eefiner.  No.  700  North  2d  Street, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  23-9dlmo 


For  Sale.— I  have  on  hand  about  l.W)  lbs.  of  ex- 
tra quality  white  clover  and  basswood  honey,  init 
up  in  10  and  17  gallon  kegs,  that  I  will  sell  at  s  ets. 
per  lb.  for  the  17-gallon,  and  8'/2  cts.  per  lb.  for  the 
10-gallon  kegs.  Honey  was  all  sealed  before  ex- 
tracting. X.  Caverno, 

Lombard,  Du  Page  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale.— Nine  cents  per  pound  for  extracted 
clover  honey,  in  ten-gallon  kegs. 

M.  Isbell,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 3000  lb.  white-clover  comb  honey;  will 
pack  in  good  shape,  and  deliver  on  board  the  cars 
inere  at  15  cts,  from  100  lbs.  upward. 

JOHN  Crombie,  Columbus,  Wis. 


IF  you  read  a  newsijaper,  own  a  rod  of  land,  or 
keep  a  swarm  of  bees,  it  will  pay  you  to  send 
for  our  descri])tive  catalogues  free.  60U0  wholesale 
newspaper  jjnce  lists,  etc.,  etc.,  to  go  out  in  the 
next  30  days.  C.  M.  GOODSPEED, 

Thorn  Hill,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  3btfd 

WOODEN  TOOTHPICKS. 

4«Ht  FOR  ONE  CENT. 

Wk  have  once  more  succeeded  in  getting  a  great 
big  lot  of  toothpicks  for  5  cts.  per  box.  These 
boxes  are  now  made  of  strong  pasteboard;  and  if 
there  are  not  3500  in  a  box,  you  will  think  there  are 
pretty  near  it,  i*'  you  should  get  a  box  full  of  them 
scattered  over  the  floor.  You  will  pi-obably  earn  5 
cents  a  good  many  times  over  before  you  pick  them 
all  up;  so  when  you  buy  a  box,  .just  look  out  that 
you  don't  get  them  "spilled." 

A.  T.  ROOT,  Medina.  Ohio. 
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No.  23 


TERMS:  «1.  00  Pkr  ANNUM,  inAdvaNCR;! 
2OopiesforSl.90;3for«2.75;Sfor«4.00; 
10 or  more,  75  ctij.  each.  SingrleNiunber, 
5  ots.  Additions  to  elubs  maybe  made 
at  club  rates.  Above  are  all  to  be  sent  1 
to  ONE  P03T0F-FICE.  I 


Chibs  to  different  poRtoffices,  not  hv^s 
than  90  cts.  each.  Sent  postpaid,  In  the 
IJ.  S.  and  Canaflas.  To  all  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  Ifc 
\  T  7?<"kr^T  ATTTTklXr  \  rkTIT/"k  1  per. ve«r  extra.  To  all  countries  NOI  of 
A.   1.   KUtJi  ,  iMJliUi^  A,  UlllU.  (theU.P.U.,48cperyearextra. 


Established  in  1873. 

PIBLISHKD  SEMI-MONTHLY  BY 


THE "GOOD" CANDY. 

SOMETHING   FROM    FRIEND    DOOLITTLE   IN   REGARD 
TO  IT. 

§  BEING  mj-name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the"Guod"  candy,  on  p.  728  of  Gleanings, 
Nov.  1, 1  thought  it  might  be  best  to  define  my 
position  relative  to  that  candy,  lest  some 
might  think  that  I  did  not  indorse  it.  I  now 
believe  I  was  the  first  one  to  try  to  use  sugar  and 
honey  combined,  as  a  food  for  bees  in  mailing- 
cages;  but  as  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  in  prac- 
tical shape,  the  honor  belongs  to  friend  Good  for  so 
introducing  it  to  the  public  that  it  would  be  of  val- 
ue. About  three  years  before  I  ever  heard  of  the 
candy  as  used  by  fi-iend  Good,  and  at  a  time  when 
honey  mostly  was  used  in  shipping-cages,  I  experi- 
mented largely  with  all  kinds  of  food,  by  trying  dif- 
fci-ent  kinds  of  candy  in  my  cages  as  well  as  honey. 
These  experiments  were  conducted  in^y  shop,  the 
cages  of  bees  being  put  in  a  sack,  and  set  in  a  dark 
place.  Once  or  twice  each  day  the  sack  was  taken 
and  thrown  about  the  shop,  after  using  it  very 
roughly,  after  which  it  was  returned  to  its  place  in 
the  dark.  An  old  worn-out  queen  was  given  to  each 
cage,  which  also  contained  13  worker-bees,  so  that 
all  the  conditions  should  resemble,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, those  the  bees  must  pass  through  in  shipping. 
Of  all  the  sugar  and  flour,  cream  and  hard  candy, 
with  and  without  water,  none  of  the  bees  lived  over 
l.'j  days  (Some  living  scarcely  10),  while  those  with 
honey  in  comb,  and  with  the  (iood  candy,  lived  from 
^0  to  24  days,  when  the  honey  and  candy  kept  their 
I)laccs  in  the  cage.  The  trouble  was  T  did  not  con- 
ceive the  way  of  keeping  them  in  the  cage  so  that 
they  would  surely  stay  when  .subject   fo  rough   us- 


age.   The  way  I  made  the  candy  was  to  stir  pulver- 
ized sugar  in  the  honey,  and,  when  quite  thick, 
knead  in  more  sugar  till  1  had  it  hard  enough  so  it 
would  not  run,  when  it  was  packed  down  in  one 
corner  of  the  cage,  depending  upon  its  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  cage  enough  to  hold  it.    But  as  it 
was  no  certain  thing  that  it  would  stay,  I  gave  it  up, 
using  honey  in  the  comb  for  long  distances,  and  the 
cream  candy  for  a  short  journey. 
AVhen  friend  Good  came  out  with  his  cage  for 
!  holding  the  candy,  or,  rathei-,  when  friend  Hutchin- 
1  son  told  us  of  it,  I  at  once  knew  the  thing  was 
'  practical,  and  so  adopted  it  at  once,  and  I  have 
I  scarcely  lost  a  queen  in  shipping  since.    In  1883  I 
sent  one  safely  to  Scotland,  and  others  to  the  most 
;  distant  parts  of  the  U.  S.    Early  this  fall  I  started 
one  for  New  Zealand  in  the  mails,  but  it  has  not  yet 
j  been  het.rd  from  since  it  left  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  as 
j  hardly  time  enough  has  elapsed.    I  do  not  expect 
this  one  will  go  through  ali\e,  as  the  friend's  letter, 
who  ordered  it,  was  30  days  on  the  road. 
Well,  all  of  the  above  is  only  as  an  introduction, 
;  as  it  were,  to  what  I  wished  to  say;  and  if  friend 
Root  does  not  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  Gi,ean- 
i  INGS,  he  can  clip  it  otf.    Tlie  point  I  wish  to  get  at 
j  is,  that  from  all  the  experience  I   have  hart,  the 
sugar  contained   in  the  candy  is  not  used  by  the 
bees  in  warm  weather  at  all,  but  is  thrown  out  as 
waste  material;  while  when  it  is  cold  enough  to 
confine  the  bees  to  the  hive,  or  so  cold  that  mois- 
ture is  condensed  upon  the  candy,  then  the  sugar  is 
used  by  the  bees  the  same  as  they  use  rock  or  other 
candy  in  winter.  On  page 27,  present  volume,  friend 
Fradenburg   tells    how  the  grains  of  sugar  were 
carried  out  by  the  bees,  where  he  tried   to  use  the 
'  (Jord   candy  for  feeding  at  a  time  when   the   lieea 
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could  fly,  and  how  these  grains  of  sugar  set  the  tees 
to  robbing  after  they  were  moistened  by  the  dew  and 
rain.  Replying  to  this,  friend  Root  says  h(!  does 
not  agree,  and  adds,  "  I  have  been  telling  you  for 
months  you  must  make  the  Good  candy  of  pmnlered 
sugar  instead  of  granulated.  The  finely  i)0wdered 
eonfcctioner's  sugar  has  the  grain  so  small  that  the 
honey  dissoh'es,  as  it  were,  and  j-ou  have  a  smooth 
paste,  almost  like  butter.  We  have  used  this  ex- 
clusively for  almost  a  year,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  rattle  down  as  you  say."  Again,  on  p.  728,  in 
speaking  of  still  finer  sugar  and  honey,  we  find 
these  words:  "This  paint  can  not  daub  the  bees, 
and  yet  they  can  eat  every  particle  of  it." 

In  lioth  of  the  above  I  think  friend  Root  is  mis- 
taken, for  the  fineness  of  the  sugar  adds  only  to 
the  value  of  the  candy  in  the  way  of  its  holding 
more  honey  than  the  coarse  or  granulated  sugar 
does,  as  I  believe  that  none  of  the  sugar  is  used  in 
wai-m  weather.  As  bees  can  not  be  mailed  in  a 
temperature  below  the  freezing-point,  so  that  mois- 
ture will  form  in  the  cage,  I  hold  that  not  a  particle 
of  sugar  is  used  by  the  bees  ia  such  cages,  and  that 
the  granulated  sugar  is  no  better  than  so  much 
sand,  and  the  finely  ground  sugar  no  better  than  so 
much  finely  ground  plaster.  I  have  a  double  proof 
lor  this  assertion;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  honey 
will  not  in  reality  moisten  any  thing  as  water  will. 
If  it  will,  why  is  it  that  a  barrel  which  is  thoroughly 
dry  and  tight  will  shrink  so  as  to  Uak  honey,  when 
filled  with  the  same?  The  reason  is,  that  the  honey 
absorbs  moisture  instead  of  imparting  it,  and  thus 
the  sugar  incorporated  with  the  honey  is  kept.dry 
for  the  bees  to  rattle  about  in  the  cage  or  hive,  and 
out  at  the  entrance.  My  second  reason  is.  that  all 
(jueens  I  ship  are  caged  from  20  to  30  hours  before 
mailing^  after  which  they  are  left  without  doing  up, 
with  the  wire-cloth  side  of  the  cage  down  till  the 
last  thing  before  mailing.  I'i)on  lifting  the  cages  I 
always  find  a  little  pile  of  fine  sugar  on  the  bench 
under  each  cage,  which  is  certain  proof  that  none  is 
eaten,  up  to  this  time.  Again,  when  1  receive 
(lueens  through  the  mails  they  of  ten  come  just  at 
night,  in  which  case  I  frequently  do  not  introduce 
them  till  the  rie.\t  day.  When  this  so  happens  I 
untie  the  cage,  pry  oft'  the  wood  cover,  and  lay  the 
cage  wire-cloth  side  down  in  my  secretary,  where 
they  are  left  from  1.5  to  :J0  hours  as  the  case  may  be, 
aria  upon  removing  I  always  find  a  little  pile  of  the 
-powdered  sugar  under  the  cage,  although  all  was 
shaken  out  Avhen  it  is  placed  there.  Now.  friend 
Root,  if  the  "  bees  eat  every  particle  of  it,"  where 
does  this  sugar  come  fromV  Motwithstanding  the 
above,  1  believe  sugar  to  be  the  best  substance  to 
use  in  our  cages,  and  the  finest  is  the  best,  on  ac- 
count of  its  liolding  the  most  lioney. 

:..■{,,  (J.  M.  T)^)()l.rTTI.K. 

Horodiuo,  N.  Y.,  Xov.  17,  18*^4. 

Friend  D..  it  seems  to  me  you  are  a  little 
disposed  to  liana;  to  a  tiling  "when  you  get 
started  on  it.  May  l)e  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
■are  artli<;ted  in  ihe  same  way.  however,  so 
we  will  put  it  down  lo  a  dift'erenee  of  expe- 
rience. Perhaps  the  dirticuUy  may  be  that 
you  have  not  had  the  same  kind  of  powdered 
sugar  that  \\e  have.  ^\'e  wet  up  our  sugar 
and  honey  sevei-al  days  ahead  ;  and  although 
I  know  that  lioney  is  disposed  to  absorb  the 
moisture,  and  that  honey  -  Viarrels  often 
shrink,  even  when  full  of  'honey,  I  ean  not 
"quite  agree  that  the  honey  does  not  in  any 
''measure   dissolve  the   powdered   sugar.    I 


have  never  seen  any  grains  rattle  out  of  the 
cages  since  using  the  powdered  sugar,  that  I 
remember  of;  and  as  I  have  told  you,  we 
put  this  kind  of  candy  over  the  cluster  on 
the  frames  of  a  hive,  "and  it  was  all  used  up 
without  our  being  able  to  find  a  bit  of  sugar 
on  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  The  candy  used 
by  Mr.  Benton,  for  queens  that  come  across 
the  ocean,  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  even 
smoother  than  any  thing  we  have  ever  made. 
I  should  expect  butter  to  rattle  out  of  the 
cage  as  much  as  I  should  expect  to  see  Ben- 
ton's candy  ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  to  get  can- 
dy that  is  "like  his.  we  ought  to  have,  as  I 
told  you  before,  something  like  a  paint-mill 
to  grind  the  honey  and  sugar  until  there  are 
absolutely  no  grains  about  it.— In  regard  to 
the  sugar'being  no  better  than  so  much  sand, 
it  seems  to  me  you  are  a  little  hasty.  I  have 
kept  bees  and  cpieens  for  some  days,  in  warm 
weather  too,  when  supplied  with  liothing  but 
lumps  of  loaf  sugar.  I  have  done  the  same 
thing  vith  rock  candy,  and  for  a  long  time 
we  mailed  queens  quite  successfully  with  a 
stick  of  dry  candy, "and  no  water  whatever. 
Of  course,  the  bees  can  not  make  much  use 
of  granulated  sugar,  because  the  grains  roll 
around  so  they  can  not  even  get  a  chance  to 
lick  off  the  "sugar.  They  might  possibly 
take  agrain  at  a  time  in  their  mouths,  and  put 
it  on  one  side  of  their  cheek,  as  a  boy  does  a 
sugar-plum,  for  instance.  Before  we  used 
powdered  sugar,  a  great  deal  was  wasted,  I 
know%  and  it  was  a  great  nuisance  to  have  it 
rattling  about;  but  you  can  surely  make 
candy  by  powdering  the  sugar  with  a  ham- 
mer, or  with  a  pestle  and  mortar  with  hon- 
ey, that  can  not  rattle  out.  Don't  von 
think  so? 


OUR  LAWS  IN  REGAED  TO  TRESPASS- 
jCRS. 

fhif.nn  i'ond  telt.s  us  sometnixo  abovt  thkm. 

MV  DEAR  FR1END:-In  Our  Homes  for  No- 
vember you  open  up  a  Viig  (luestion,  and 
one  that  affects  our  young  particularly,  and 
it  is  necessary,  I  think,  that  they  should  be 
S!t  right.  Human  nature  is  prone  to  stand 
uji  for  its  rights;  and  when  the  idea  gains,  that  the 
law  will  sustain,  many  will  go  further  than  they 
otherwi.se  would.  In  this  connection,  then,  I  think 
the  exact  legal  position  of  both  trespasser  and  ten- 
ant should  be  known;  and  in  order  that  you  may  be 
able,  in  case  you  follow  the  subject  further  at  some 
future  time,  to  give  the  law,  I  will  state  it  herein. 

In  the  first  place,  every  man  has  the  i-ight  to 
peaceable  possession  of  his  own  ijroperty,  and  to 
remove  anyone  trespassing  thereon;  hvt,  in  remov- 
ing this  trespasser  he  must  use  no  more  force  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  cause  the  removal.  The 
whole  law  is  contained  in  the  above  sentence. 

If  the  trespasser  will  go  upon  an  order,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  go,  no  force  is  needed  to  remove  him,  and 
the  law  will  not  allow  any.  If  he  offers  slight  re- 
sistance, only  just  enough  force  should  or  can  be  le- 
gallj-  used  to  overcome  that  resistance,  and  in  no 
case  would  the  owner  be  justified  in  resorting  to  the 
use  of  a  weapon,  unless  he  was  first  threatened  by 
the  trespasser.  In  the  above  I  refer  only  to  a  tres- 
passer who  is  simply  objectionable,  and  not  to  one 
who  comes  as  a  burglar,  or  with  arras  in  his  hands, 
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or  with  a  force  to  back  him  up.  In  such  cases  the 
circvunstanccs  of  each  case  would  govern,  and  the 
law  would  not  impose  very  harsh  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  person  trespassed  against. 

1  give  you  the  above,  as  I  see  you  mention  my 
name,  and  I  wish  to  again  assure  you  that  law  is 
founded  on  common  sense,  and  is  a  God-given  gift 
to  man  for  his  protection.  The  country  that  makes 
the  wisest  laws,  and  sustains  them  in  the  wisest 
maurer,  is  the  one  that  will  be  the  best  governed, 
and  in  which  the  people  will  be  the  happiest.  Law 
is  not  made  simply  to  punisli  the  guilty,  but  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent;  consequently  when  law,  or  just- 
ice, as  we  may  call  it,  can  be  tempered  with  niei'cy 
(as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  led 
away  to  his  first  offense)  it  is  far  better  for  all  that 
such  be  done.  J.  R.  Pond,  ,]k. 

Foxboro,  Mass.,  Nov,  19,  KS-i. 

Thank  you,  friend  P.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  ni\  convictions  of  what  tlie  law  ought 
to  be  were  about  right;  and  I  think  it  well 
for  us  all  to  understand  this  matter.  A 
drunken  man  once  came  on  to  my  premises  ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  in'  the  way  of 
kind  pleading,  he  became  violent,  and  seem- 
ed determined  to  damage  my  property,  if 
not  myself.  I  ordered  him  off' my  premises. 
We  were  alone  in  the  building,  and  he  re- 
fused to  go,  and  I  told  him  if  he  didn't  leave 
the  room  I  should  do  my  best  tt)  put  him  out 
by  force.  After  I  had  'taken  hold  of  him, 
and  he  saw  I  meant  what  I  said,  he  told  me 
if  I  would  let  him  go  he  would  go  out  him- 
self, and  added,  "  Mr.  Root,  you  know  you 
have  no  right  to  lay  a  hand  on  me  so  long  as 
I  am  going  away  according  to  your  orders." 
And  so  he  went  out,  but  witlt  considerable 
deliberation.  It  seems,  intoxicated  as  he 
was,  he  knew  more  about  the  law^  in  such 
matters  than  I  did.  I  think  we  should  bear 
in  mind  the  very  broad  line  of  distinction 
that  lies  between  a  burglar  or  assassin,  and 
a  resident  or  citizen  ordinarily  peacable, 
although  the  latter  may  have  got  into  a  vei-y 
bad  mood,  or,  perhaps,  for  the  time  being, 
have  forgotten  himself. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  FLORIDA. 

SO.ME    QUESTIONS    IN   UEGAKD  TO  THE  AUOVE,   AND 
FRIEND  HART'S  REPLY". 

K.  HAKT:— You  answered  a  former  letter  of 

IVII-     mine  so  kindly  and  courteously  that  I  ven- 

tui-e  to  take  the  liberty  of  writing  again, 

hoping  that  you  will  excuse  the  intrusion 

on  your  time.    1  will  state  the  case  in  which 

(  want  your  advice,  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

My  brother-in-law  is  anxious  to  make  a  home  in 
Florida;  and  after  studying  all  the  inducements  of- 
fered, feels  inclined  to  select  bee-keeping  as  the 
employment  most  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  the 
one  holding  out  the  greatest  hope  of  quick  retiu'u. 
He  is  ignorant  of  the  business;  but  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  his  character  and  abilities,  I  feel  absolutely 
no  doubt  about  his  fitness  for  the  work,  for  he  is 
one  of  those  quiet,  persevering  men,  full  of  re- 
sources, and  skillful  in  doing  whatever  he  attempts 
—a  very  good  workman  with  tools,  though  never 
having-  followed  that  as  a  business.  Intact,  a  man 
who  is  hound  to  make  a  success  of  the  business,  if  ho 
hjvs  ^ny  vhauce  at  all.    Business  here  is  so  deipw- 


alized  on  account  of  hard  times  and  low  price  of 
wheat,  that  there  is  going  to  be.no  show  for  men  of 
small  capital  this  winter,  and  may  be  for  some 
years.  The  climate  is  a  terror,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  for  a  young  man  to  waste  his  life  here  for  a 
bare  living-. 

He  would  go  to  Florida  this  wintei-,  if  he  felt  it 
safe  to  do  so.  Van  I  advise  him  to  try  bees?  He 
will  have  somewhere  between  61000  and  $2000,  fami- 
ly, wife,  and  three  small  children.  He  can  build  his 
own  house,  and  do  any  kind  of  carpentry  work, 
furniture-making,  etc.,  tc^-heli)  make  a  living  till  he 
gets  a  start.  His  wife  is  very  anxious  to  go,  as  this 
climate  is  too  severe  for  her.  Of  coui-se  he  does  not 
expect  to  make  a  great  thing;  all  we  want  to  know 
is,  would  it  be  safe  for  him  to  try  itV  Ho  looks  for- 
ward to  making  an  orange-grove  as  well,  of  coui-se. 

1  know  I  am  asking  a  hard  question,  but  I  feel 
sure  you  can  give  me  some  idea  as  to  the  possibility 
of  his  making  enough  to  live  on,  and  that  is  all  he 
expects  at  first,  with  a  prospect  of  doing  better  aft- 
er awhile.  If  the  business  warranted  it,  I  would 
supply  capital  to  e.vtend  it  as  soon  as  it  is  prudent 
to  do  so.  Of  course,  he  thinks  of  locating  some- 
where in  your  vicinity,  for  location  is  every  thing. 
AVould  his  family  have  to  fear  malaria,  or  any  thing 
of  the  kind?  And  are  the  mosquitoes  and  other  in- 
sects intolerable? 

Should  you  fiud  time  to  answer  me,  I  would  take 
it  as  the  greatest  favor.    You  need  not  fear  in  re- 
gard to  the  man ;  he  is  in  every  respect  capable. 
j  He  can,  of  course,  make  all  of  his  hives,  and  every 
thing  of  that  kiiad. 

I  can  not,  I  fear,  go  down  myself  this  winter,  but 
expect  to  make  Florida  my  future  home,  for  I  con- 
sider it  the  most  delightful  climate  I  was  ever  in— a 
j  perfect  paradise  compared  to  this  bleak  region. 
j      In  regard  to  quality  and  color  of  honey,  is  it  good? 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  Oct.  28,  ItSt.  R.  M.  R. 

j  MR.   n,\KT'S   REPLY. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  Oct.  28,  I  will  say:   The  quali- 
ties that  you  give  your  brother-in-law  credit  for  are 
very  desirable  ones  for  any  one  coming  to  this  State 
to  locate  away  from  the  larger  towns,  as  transport- 
I  ation  is  often  slow,  and  mechanics  are  not  always 
!  at  hand  to  do  odd  jobs.    They  are  also  necessary 
1  qualifications  tor  a  bee-keeper,  but  yet  I  would  not 
[  advise  him  or  any  one  else  to  come  here  to  start  in 
!  the  bee  business  with  a  hope  of  immediate  returns, 
unless  he  has  had   considerable    experience.    No 
man  should  commence  to  learn  the  business  with 
more  than  two  or  three  colonies,  increasing  those  as 
his  knowledge  increases.    If  he  does  this,  the  hives, 
fixtures,  etc.,  for  the  first  three  years  will  take  all 
the  profits.    He  will  be  accumulating  property,  but 
have  no  cash  to  pay  for  living   expenses.    If  he 
starts  with  a  large  number  of  colonies,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  he  will  lose  both  money  and  bees. 
If  he  still  wishes  to  try  the  business  here,  I  would 
advise  his  passing  one  season,  at  least,  with  a  suc- 
cessful bee-keeper  first. 

Y'es,  you  can  safely  advise  him  to  come  to  the 

State,  and  with  the  SIOOO  or  $2000  he  will  be  able  to 

make  a  good  start  in  some  kind  of  business  that 

I  will  allow  of   his  doing  well,  or  he  can  work  out  a 

j  part  of  the  time.    Any  one  who  can  handle  tools  at 

all  well  can  get  $2.00  per  day,  and  carpenters  get 

$3.00  and  $3.50  per  day.    A  house  that  will  answer 

for  the  first  few  years  will  cost  but  little,  as  it  is  not 

necessary  to  make  its  walls  thick  and  warm.    There 

'  lu-e  but  few  Uays  iu  thy  year  wbep  ft  ftrc  is  ueede<] 
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tor  com  fort.  With  a  house  built,  and  the  family  in 
it,  bees  and  hens  can  be  kept,  and  bee  culture 
studied  at  odd  times,  until  the  knowledge  requisite 
to  running-  a  larg-e  apiary  is  acquired. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  his  wife  will  be  re- 
stored to  health,  as  our  climate  certainly  does  work 
wonders  in  that  direction.  As  to  your  friend's  lo- 
cating- nenr  me,  I  will  say  I  am  truly  glad  to  have 
new  neighbors;  but  if  he  is  to  keep  bees,  I  would 
advise  the  south-west  coast,  or  some  location  where 
the  country  is  not  so  fully  stocked  with  bees  as  it  is 
here.  « 

There  is  almrst  no  malaria  along  the  banks  of 
salt-water  rivers,  or  in  the  lake  region  of  the  interi- 
or. Along  the  low  ground  of  the  St.  John's,  or  near 
stagnant  fresh  water,  or  where  fresh  and  salt  water 
come  togethei-.  there  is  more  or  less  fever,  some 
years.  It  is  the  only  prevalent  disease  known  here, 
and  is  of  a  mild  type,  and  easily  cured.  A  fatal 
case  is  almost  unknown.  The  insects  (sand-flies  and 
mosquitoes!  are  at  times  exceedingly  bad  along  the 
coast.  A  little  back  from  the  salt  water  there  are 
no  sand-flies,  and  many  portions  of  the  State  ai-e  al- 
most entirely  free  from  mosquitoes.  Here  on  the 
coast  we  have  netting  on  the  doors  and  windows 
during  the  weeks  that  they  are  plentiful,  and  in 
that  way  keep  out  of  their  way.  They  seldom  trou- 
ble much  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  except  in  the 
heavy  timber. 

The  quality  and  color  of  our  honey  is  of  the  best. 
Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  said  to  me,  "  It  can'not  be  ex- 
celled." All  the  large  honey  dealers  and  producers 
of  the  North  who  have  tested  it  pronounce  it  equal, 
and  some  sui)erior,  to  white-clover  honey. 

I  will  further  say,  for  the  benefit  of  all  inquiring 
friends,  that  I  am  not  in  need  of  help  at  present, 
either  in  my  apiary  or  groves.  I  have  help  that  has 
been  with  me  from  one  to  three  years,  and  I  am 
well  satisfied  with  it.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of 
work  to  be  had  at  good  wages,  $1.50  per  day  being 
the  usual  price  for  common  labor.  Board  is  from 
$4.00  to  $7.09  per  week  in  the  boarding-houses,  some 
less  in  private  families,  and  much  higher  at  the  ho- 
tels. Unimproved  land  ranges  from  government 
price  ($1.25)  to  $100  per  acre.  M'.  S.  H.\rt. 

New  Smyrna,  Fla.,  Ni)v.  It,  18S4. 


CRYSTALLIZATION  OF  SUGAR  SYRUP. 

SOMK  FrilTIIi;i!     f-A(  TS   I  .\    1!  I;(i  A  I!  1)  T(  )    THE   MATTEK. 

aN  page  '.(il,  last  Oleaxisos,  friend  Doolittle  in 
his  letter  describes  his  severe  trouble  with 
regard  to  the  crystallization  of  syrup  made 
of  sugar  and  water,  after  which  you,  in  your 
remarks,  said  that  your  apiarist  says  that 
"  he  lias  hail  very  little  trouble  this  season  with  crys- 
tallization, excf'pt  where  he  had  the  syrup  too 
thick."  And  further  you  (jiiote,  "  He  says  he  has 
fed  many  colonies  where  he  saw  no  crystallization 
upon  nor  in  the  hives;  while  at  other  times,  lor 
some  reason  not  known  to  him,  luiless  it  was  because 
he  put  in  too  much  sugar  for  tlio  fpiantity  of  water, 
it  turned  back  to  sugar  badly." 

Now  let  me  say,  that  in  my  experience  crystalliza- 
tion is  a  difHculty  which  nuiy  be  entii-ely  overcome, 
if  the  sugar  is  properly  melted.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  by  boiling  sugar  down  thick  it  will  grain 
according  to  the  amount  of  stirring  it  has.  If  it  is 
stirred  a  dood  deal,  the  grain  wjU  be  tine;  wbcrcas 


if  it  is  stirred  but  little,  the  grain  will  be  very 
coarse.    And  now  I  believe  that  if  it  is  thoroughly 
melted,  and  not  stiri-ed  at  all,  it  will  not  turn  back 
'  to  sugar. 

j      AVhen   it  is  melted  directly  over  a  stove,  with- 
out being  in  a  large  dish  of  hot  water,  it  will  of 
i  necessity  have  to  be  stirred  to  prevent  burning; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  stin-ing  it  after  the 
sugar   is   dissolved,  and  it  should   be    thoroughly 
boiled  after  it  has  been  stirred.    By  using  granulat- 
ed sugar,  one  has  to  be  particularly  cautious  in  this 
I  direction;  pouring  from  one  dish  to  another  before 
[  cold  will  often  cause  it  to  crystallize. 
j      Since  I  i-ead  Mr.  Doolittle's  article  I  have,  for  the 
I  purpose  of  a  late  proof,  taken  granulated  sugar 
'  and  water,  and  boiled  it  down  so  that  by  setting 
it  outdoors  where  it  was  freezing  cold  (24°  F.)  it 
became  hard  and  brittle,  and  yet  was  as   clear  as 
when  tak?n  off  the  stove,  and  did  not  show  the  least 
indication  of  turning  back  to  sugar, 
j      Now  let  me  ask,  friend  Root,  if  your  apiarist,  in 
looking  back,  will  not  find  that  the  syrup  that  crys- 
'<  tallized  was  not  stirred  more  than  that  which  re- 
mained liquid. 
I      I  am  not  in  the  bee  business  extensively.     My 
'  number  of  colonies  ranges  from  5  to  15.    It  has 
been  a  vei-y  poor  season  here,  basswood  being  a 
I  complete  failure;  my  bees  gathered  their  winter 
j  stores,  and  an  average  surplus  of  20  lbs.  from  white 
j  clover.    My  increase  has  been  from  8  to  14.    I  see 
,  by  the  reports  that  I  am  more  fortunate  than  many, 
j  that  I  did  not  have  to  feed  this  fall. 

I  have  kept  bees  five  years;  have  not  had  any  ex- 
I  perience  feeding  a  mixture  of  sugar  syrup  and  hon- 
I  ey,  as  friend  Doolittle  speaks  of,  but  have  had  to 
I  feed  sugar  syrup  several  times,  and  have  had  some 
I  trouble  with  its  crystallizing,  and  in  the  above  I 
have  tried  to  describe  the  trouble  as  found  by  my 
j  experience.  L.  H.  Bannister. 

j      Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1884. 

I     Since  you  mention  it,  friend  B.,  I  do  re- 
member tliat  wlien  Ave  were  studying  cliem- 
istry  the  std)ject  of  crystallization  was  gone 
over  pretty  thoroughly,  and  one  of  our  old 
ciiemistries  speaks  particularly  of  the  effect 
I  of  agitation  on  crystals  in  saturated  solu- 
tions.   If  a  saturated  solution  be  made  by 
l)oiling,and  allowed  to  stand  perfectly  (juiet, 
j  it  will  often  become  quite  cold  without  any 
'  traces  of    crystallization    wliatever :    Init  a 
j  single  stir  witli  a  spoon   or  i)ad(lle  at  the 
!  right  moment  would  start   crystals,  and  the 
I  whole  mass  Avould  soon  becoihe  full  of  solid 
matter.    With  some  salts,  the  matter  hangs 
!  on  so  delicate  a  thread,  so  to  speak,  that 
I  even  striking  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid 
I  a  smart  blow  would  set  crystals  at  work ; 
and  after  they  once  get  started  they  would 
i  go  through  the  whole  liq.uid.     In  making 
'  rock  candy,  bits  of  string  are  suspended  in 
the  li(]uid,  to  start  the  rock  crystals  forming. 
i  After  one  crystal  forms,  the  rest  shoot  out 
'  from  it  rapidly.    A  most  beautiful  experi- 
'  inent  is  performed  by  iijaciug  a  dro])  of  sat- 
m'ated  licpiid  on  a  glass   slide  luider  tlie  mi- 
croscope.    When   tlie  ]i(iui(l  lias  evaporated 
!  sulKcientlv.  crystalli/ation  starts  suddeidy. 
and  slender  needles  shoot  out  in  a  hundred 
different  directions,  alnu)st  at  once;  and,  as 
if  l»y  magic,  tlie  drop  of  li(piid  turns  sudden- 
ly to  solid  frostwork.    Now,  we  can  not  feed 
sugar  syrup  very  well  without  disturbing  it 
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more  or  less,  but  we  can  do  this:  We  can 
take  the  hot  liquid  off  the  stove,  set  it  out  in 
the  cold,  and  let  it  remain  perfectly  still  un- 
til it  is  cold.  It  will  then  probably  not  crys- 
tallize. We  prefer,  however,  to  feed  the 
syrup  warm.  May  be  this  is  one  reason  why 
we  have  trouble  witli  crystallization  one  time 
and  not  another.  The  lots  that  were  crys- 
tallized so  badly  were  perhaps  poured  into 
the  feeder  while  hot.  It  seems  to  me,  liow- 
ever,  that  friend  Doolittle's  plan  of  putting 
in  a  little  honey  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
way.  The  honey  contains  sufficient  grape 
sugar  (I  hope  none  of  the  friends  will  be 
frightened)  to  prevent  crystallizing,  the  same 
way  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
commercial  grape  sugar  did.  There  seems 
to  be  a  s  )rt  of  vegetable  gum  in  honey,  that 
stands  in  tlie  way  of  the  formation  of  crys- 
tals ;  therefore  honey  may  candy,  but  it 
never  crystallizes  in  dry  solid  forms,  as  su- 
gar does.  Queer,  is  it  not.  that  candied  hon- 
ey, and  dry  gratuilated .  sugar,  when  melted 
together,  will  never  get  hard  again'?  and  al- 
so that  they  may  be  kneaded  np  together  as 
we  do  it  in  the  Good  candy,  and  remain  a 
pasty  solid  for  years  V  When  they  are  once 
melted  there  is  no  more  candying  nor  crys- 
tallizing either. 


HONEY-DEW  FALLING  FROM  THE  AT- 
MOSPHERE. 

A   POSITIVE   DECLARATION  THAT  IT   DOE.S  SO  FALL. 

fKIEND  ROOT:-In  your  issue  of  the  1st  inst. 
you  deny  that  honey-dew  tails  from  the  at- 
mosphere. You  surely  are  in  error.  I  have 
learned  much  from  Gleanings  and  from 
your  A  B  C  book,  and  usually  consider  you 
very  g-ood  authority.  In  the  month  of  Aug-ust,  1883, 
we  had  honey-dew  fall  from  the  atmosphere  in  such 
liberal  quantities  that  about  sunset  we  could  not 
only  see  it  descending-  in  the  air,  but  could  catch  it 
in  our  hands  lilie  drops  of  water.  This  was  upon 
the  high  prairie,  and  miles  from  any  grove,  except 
such  trees  as  had  been  planted  since  lf:"60,  for  shade 
and  for  ornament. 

Again,  I  am  afraid  you  are  prejudiced  against 
this  honey,  as  you  appear  determined  to  call  it 
"  bug  juice."  My  honey-dew  honey  of  1883  was 
equal  in  all  respects  to  any  I  ever  saw;  was  white, 
nice,  etc.,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  my 
customers,  who  are  even  yet  not  done  inquiring 
for  that  same  kind.  The  present  season  we  had 
another  kind.  I  think  it  must  have  come  up  out  of 
the  ground  instead  of  down  from  above.  It  is  dark 
of  color,  with  a  rank  strong  taste,  ajid  extracted 
will  sometimes  work  or  ferment.  If  honey-dew 
does  never  fall  from  the  atmosphere,  how  does  it 
get  out  hei-e  on  the  prairie?  and  how  did  that  upon 
which  the  children  of  Israel  subsisted  get  to  the  des^ 
ert?  Please  do  not  condemn  it  all.  What  was  good 
enough  for  old  Moses  and  his  people  should  be 
plenty  good  enough  for  any  modern  epicure. 

BEES   ON   KEU   CLOVER. 

I  shall  have  to  own  up  in  tho  matter  of  bees  work, 
iug  on  the  red  clover.  I  found  mine  doing  so  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  last  October.  The  first  and 
best  workers  were,  as  usual,  my  "Americans,"  with 
no  bright  bands  to  brag  of.  The  fellows  wearing 
the  "  belt  and  the  sash  "  appeared  to  stand  around 
find  look  on.    I?imnJonoofthemsay  toan  Ani^rigan, 


"  Good !  you  can  dew  it,  we've  seen  j'ou  dew  it,  but 
we'uns  can't  dew  it." 

The  Holy-Land  queen  you  sent  me  came  all  right, 
and  at  once  commenced  laying. 

I  have  now  an  A  No.  1  swarm  of  very  few  bees 
left  of  the  old  kind;  nearly  every  one  appears  to  be 
a  Holy-Land. 

When  I  last  wrote  j-ou,  bees  were  just  booming 
after  several  weeks  of  enforced  idleness,  and  we 
were  jubilant— the  bees  and  I;  but  our  hopes  were 
suddenly  cut  short.  The  boom  quite  proved  a  fizzle 
after  three  or  four  days.  Many  bees  are  short  of 
stores.  Some  are  star\ed  out  already.  Some  show 
a  disposition  to  swarm  out.  A  fine  swarm  only  a  day 
or  two  since  clustered  on  a  fence-post  near  town. 
Occasionally  a  swarm  had  a  fair  surplus.  I  do  not  use 
the  extractor,  and  I  winter  on  the  summer  stands. 
Bees  have  been  flying  finely,  and  pretending  to  be 
busy  at  work  until  to-day  a  "  norther  "  keeps  them 
indooi-s.  Thej' were  an  intolerable  nuisance  around 
the  cider-press,  and  I  tried  to  buy  them  off  with  sor- 
ghum molasses,  but  they  would  not  touch  it.  If  ray- 
bees  go  through  the  winter  all  right,  I  think  I  shall 
claim  that  cider  is  good  for  them.  J.  H.  Wing. 

Malvern,  la.,  Nov.  16,  1884. 

Friend  AV.,  I  am  very  glad  of  the  evidence 
yon  bring  forward,  yet  I  scanned  your  letter 
closely  to  see  if  you  anywhere  declared  the 
substance  which  fell  in  the  air  was  sweet  to 
the  taste  when  you  licked  it  directly  from 
your  hands.  If  this  is  so,  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  give  it  up  ;  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  anybody  who  caught  it  directly  upon  his 
hands,  and  tasted  it  and  found  it  sweet.  No 
doubt  it  was  sweet  after  it  fell  on  the  grass, 
leaves,  etc.,  because  the  sweet  substance 
was  there  already,  incrusted  on  the  leaf,  and 
needed  only  the  foggy  morning  you  mention 
to  dissolve  it,  so  as  to  make  honey-rffw. 
Now,  will  you  please  tell  us  in  regard  to  this 
one  point?  I  can  not  tell  you  how  the  sweet 
substance  became  dried  down  on  the  leaves 
so  as  to  be  invisible  until  moistened,  but  our 
back  numbers  have  pointed  out  several  ways 
by  which  this  might  have  happened. 


A  KANSAS  LADY'S  REPORT. 

CYPKIANS,   HYBRIDS,   CLIPPED     QUEENS,    ETC.,   ETC. 

RIEND  ROOT:— This  has  been  the  poorest  sea- 
son ever  known  in  this  locality.  There  was 
plenty  of  bloom  clear  through  the  season. 
By  giving  our  bees  every  attention  we  man- 
aged to  increase  them  from  3.5  to  53  colonies 
by  natural  swarming.  We  bridged  nearly  all  the 
bad  places  by  feeding.  We  worked  15  of  the  35  col- 
onies for  increase,  and  the  rest  we  kept  down  in- 
crease by  taking  away  brood  and  giving  to  after- 
swarras.  We  let  the  colonies  swarm  all  they  would, 
and  13  of  the  15  swarmed;  3  colonies  swarmed  once 
apiece;  5  colonies  swarmed  twice  apiece;  3  colonies 
swarmed  3  times  apiece,  and  the  Cyprians  swarmed 
4  times.  The  fli'st  swarm  of  Cyprians  superseded 
their  queen,  and  swarmed  twice  again.  Total,  38 
swarms.  None  were  lost  by  absconding.  Only  one 
young  queen  got  lost  on  her  wedding-tour.  Her 
place  was  filled  immediately  by  a  virgin  Cyprian 
queen.  We  had  no  laying  workers  in  the  apiary 
this  season. 

We  have  all  our  bees  in  fair  condition  for  winter, 
but  are  doubtful  as  to  the  quality  of  honej-,  as  it  is 
not  the  same  as  we  have  had  other  seasons.  If  it 
were  heart's-ease  we  should  have  no  fear  of  the  re- 
8ult.    The  latter  failed  us  entirely-.    AVe  have  some 
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lioiiey  to  soil,  iiiitl  euoiig-h  for  our  visual  spring'  feed- 
iug-.  We  iirediot  lieuvy  losses  in  all  this  section  of 
the  eiiiinti-y,  us  ii  s'l'Ciit  porlio:!.  ut  lea^t.  of  colonics 
tliul  sent  out  new  swarms  are  desl  itute  of  stores. 
Our  small  surplus  eanie  Ironi  lii-s!  swai-ms,  and  col- 
onics that  iliiiu't  s\(arin.  We  ti'leii  all  kinds  of 
crates,  raeks,  am!  w  iih'  liames  over  the  bees  for 
comb  li(iue.\  ilie  past  season,  but  the  season  was  so 
lioor  tiiat  lioiu  (i\er  riO  hi\-es  we  ran  for  honey  in 
Mil.  sections,  we  oliiainod  only  lOOtinished  sections. 

'IMK  !li:i>l)()N  Hi)NKV-fl{ATES. 
We  useil  I-.'  Ileddoii  eases,  and  we  believe  them 
alieud  of  ail  nlhers  llial  we  Isave  used  for  comb 
honey.  We  tried  two  of  those  cases  witliont  sepa- 
rators, and  every  comb  was  built  straight.  Bees 
can  beeome  too  stronjj-  to  work  advantajjeously  in  a 
slng-le  tier  of  sections,  therefore  we  favoi-  the 
tiering--iip  jilan. 

FOU.ND.VTIOX    IN    THK   Bl{0()D-(  HAJIBEH. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  discussed  whether 
it  pays  to  use  I'dn.  or  not  in  the  brood-ehambei*. 
This  is  a  question  to  us  like  a  g-ood  many  others  be- 
ing' discussed  in  regard  to  bee  culture,  and  that  is, 
your  locality  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  We  were 
of  the  opionion  last  year  that  it  did  not  pay  to  use 
fdn.  in  the  brood-chamber.  Our  swarming'  season 
usually  commences  in  May,  and  the  honey-How  not 
until  August.  The  bees  have  plenty  of  time  to 
build  comb,  and  usually  build  straighter  comb  from 
'2-inch  starters.  There  will  not  be  drone-comb 
enough  built  to  paj'  for  extra  cost. 

HYBRIDS  AHE.\D  OF  PURE   ITALIANS. 

In  the  past  three  seasons  we  closely  observed  (to 
our  sorrow  at  first)  where  our  largest  yield  of  honey 
came  from.  It  was  from  colonies  that  have  a  dash 
of  black  blood.  These  are  facts  with  us,  although  it 
would  nearly  break  our  hearts  when  we  would  oc- 
casionally find  our  young  queens  had  met  black 
drones,  and  as  a  result  these  colonies  turn  out  the 
strongest  and  best  accumulations  of  honey.  Hut 
you  do  not  want  to  let  the  cross  go  more  than  once 
into  the  black  blood.  With  us  the  latter  have  prov- 
ed very  inferior,  while  the  It-aliau  queen  mated 
with  a  black  drone  has  given  us  better  honey-gath- 
erers than  pure  Italians.  If  there  is  any  honey  to 
be  had,  the  hybrids  always  manage  to  "get  there," 
though  in  such  a  season  as  this  they  are  the  mean- 
est bee  on  earth,  e.vcept  the  blacks.  They  will  not 
defend  their  hives  as  well  as  the  Italians.  They 
will  sneak  around  the  hive-covers  trying  to  get  in; 
and  in  four  times  out  of  five,  it  there  is  any  trouble 
anywhere  in  the  apiary,  the  hybrids  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  either  robbing  or  being  robbed.  In  a  sea- 
son, however,  of  continuous  honey-llow  we  would 
Ijrefer  them  for  the  following  reason:  They  enter 
the  sections  sooner,  swarm  less,  and  we  can  take 
honey  about  twice  as  fast  from  thera  in  extracting 
time;  for  all  purposes  and  all  seasons  as  they  come, 
we  will  take  the  pure  Italians,  so  you  see  we  some- 
tinies  favor  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 

THE    CrPRIANS. 

Last  March  we  sent  to  B.  F.  Carroll,  Dresden, 
Texas,  for  a  tested  Cyprian  queen,  and  introduced 
her  to  a  full  colony  of  Italians.  We  rushed  this  col- 
ony for  increase  by  natural  swarming  to  7 
colonies.  We  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  your 
neighbor  H.  about  the  Cyjirians;  that  is,  ours  are 
the  gentlest  bees  in  the  apiary.  Through  all  our 
manipulations,  and  they  were  various,  we  did  not 
receive  a  single  sting  fi-om  thera  the  past  season. 

Jlowever,  through  ttjcir  repufatlou  for  vicious- 


I  ness  we  handled  them  carefully— very  carefully  at 
;  first,  often  using  no  smoke,  and  very  little  at  any 
time.  My  husband  sums  up  their  good  qualities  as 
j  follows:  He  thinks  they  are  more  intelligent  than 
:  other  bees.  They  do  not  follow  you  around  the 
;  apiai'.\-  like  hybrids,  and  sometimes  Italians,  trying 
to  pick  a  quarrel.  They  stay  in  their  hives  in  bad 
weather,  alight  sooner  when  they  swarm,  and  will 
I'un  in  sooner  when  they  are  dumped  in  front  of  the 
hive,  and  ours  bore  crowding  well  before  the.y 
swarmed.  As  honey-gatherers  they  are  superior  to 
any  bees  in  the  apiary.  This  colony  raised,  with 
the  first  batch  of  swarms,  68  queen-cells.  Another 
good  quality,  they  are  robber-proof  with  us,  as  we 
never  see  a  robber  fooling  around  the  Cyju-ians  very 
long  at  a  time.  One  disadvantage  we  observed,  but 
a  different  season  might  change  this,  that  it  takes 
the  young  queens  an  everlasting  time  to  settle  their 
quarrels,  and  get  to  laying.  It  took  as  long  as  four 
weeks  after  swarming  before  commencing  to  lay. 
and  we  coaxed  by  feeding  at  that;  but  when  they 
do  begin  to  lay,  the  eggs  come  by  the  wholesale. 

CUPPED  QUEENS. 

Here  is  the  kind  of  fun  we  occasionally  have. 
About  four  o'clock  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  when 
people  were  out  enjoying  the  balmy  afternoon,  my 
husband  sounded  the  alarm,  "The  Hayhurst  tested 
queen  is  swarming,  and  she  is  clipped."  Volume 
after  volume  poured  out,  and  finally  her  ladyship 
was  secured;  and  after  the  swarm  had  all  got  out, 
"  one  of  the  largest  of  the  season,"  a  hive  was 
placed  in  the  usual  position.  We  waited  for  the 
swarm  to  return.  They  flew  around,  and  spread 
themselves  over  nearly  half  of  our  town,  trying  to 
make  themselves  as  conspicuous  as  i)ossible,  and 
the  neiglibors  came  flocking  in  from  several  direc- 
tions to  tell  us  our  bees  were  swarming  and  going 
away.  Finally  the.v  began  to  return,  and  tried  to 
enter  a  hive  about  .50  feet  away.  The  mosquito-net 
was  brought  out  and  thrown  over  the  hive.  This 
stopped  that  fun,  and  finally  they  began  to  cluster 
near  by,  deciding,  we  supposed,  not  to  come  back  to 
the  old  hive  and  queen.  We  finally  carried  the  hive 
and  queen  up  to  where  they  were  clustering,  and, 
holding  the  queen  in  the  cluster,  the  bees  kept 
pouring  into  the  cluster  from  evei'y  direction  in 
enormous  numbers.  Presently  I  noticed  a  hybrid 
bee  going  in  the  cluster,  then  anothei',  until  I  could 
see  hundreds  and  then  thousands  of  them.  Of  course, 
I  soon  realized  the  fact  that  another  swai-m  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house  had  joined  the  fray. 
When  the  double  swarm  had  clustered  we  found 
the  queen  that  could  fly,  divided  the  bees,  and  put  a 
queen  with  each;  set  them  on  their  stand,  thinking 
all  would  be  well.  In  about  an  hour  there  were 
I  about  two  dozen  bees  with  the  undipped  queen, 
I  and  in  the  hive  where  the  clipped  queen  was  there 
was  about  a  quart  of  bees,  hybi-ids  and  Italians 
mixed.  Where  the  tested  queen  came  from  there 
were  lots  of  hybrids ;  and  where  the  hybrid  queen 
came  from  there  were  strong  reinforcements  of  the 
tested  Italians.  Some  of  the  clipped  queens  caused 
us  but  little  trouble;  but  I  believe  it  is  less  trouble 
to  hive  a  swarm  in  the  natural  waj';  and  it  seemed 
to  us,  or  at  least  we  imagine  It,  that  a  swarm  with 
an  uiiclipped  queen  gets  down  to  business  sooner 
and  in  bettor  shape  than  one  with  their  queen 
clipped.  Kemember,  though,  we  are  young  about 
this,  and  no  old  veteran  must  prod  at  us  for  just 
considering  it.  MRS.  M.  F,  TATHJAN, 

Rossville,  I^jvns.,  Nov.  10, 1884. 
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FOUNDATION  AND  COMB  HONEY. 

KUIENU   HUTCHINSON     DECIDES   NOT   TO   USE   FOUN- 
DATION  IN  THE   BROOD-APARTMENT. 

N  believiug  that  the  use  of  foundation  is  un- 
profitable, in  most  instances  at  least,  Mr.  Doo- 
little  for  a  long  stood  alone;  but  during-  the 
past  season,  two  or  three  have  come  to  Iiis  sup- 
port. I,  too,  wish  to  place  myself  by  his  side, 
perhaps  not  exactly  in  line,  but  near  enough  to  give 
him  good  hearty  support. 

My  first  swarm,  last  June,  was  hi%^ed  upon  empty 
combs,  the  second  upon  frames  of  wired  founda- 
tion, the  third  upon  frames  having  "starters"  of 
foundation  one-half  inch  wide.  This  manner  of 
hiving  was  continued  until  fifteen  swarms  had  been 
hived,  when  the  hiving  upon  empty  combs  was 
abandoned,  as  the  bees  would  fill  the  combs  with 
honey  in  a  very  few  days  — fill  them  so  full  that  the 
queen  found  but  little  room  to  lay,  then  they 
"  loafed  "  a  long  time  before  commencing  work  in 
the  sections,  and  when  they  did  finally  begin  it  was 
in  a  slow,  easy  sort  of  waj-.  Swarms  hived  upon 
foundation,  or  upon  empty  frames,  would  each 
have  a  case  of  38  one-pound  sections  nearly  finished 
before  those  hived  at  the  same  time  upon  empty 
combs  had  fairly  started  in  the  sections.  In  the 
former  case  the  honey  was  stored  in  the  sections; 
ill  the  latter  it  was  deposited  in  the  brood-nest. 
Perhaps  some  one  will  ask  why  I  did  not  extract  the 
honey;  and  in  reply  I  will  say  that  I  was  not  rais- 
ing extracted  honey;  if  I  had  been  I  should  have 
had  my  hives  and  fixtures  more  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  that  purpose.  The  bee-keeper  who  has 
only  a  few  colonies  can  extract  from  the  brood- 
nest,  if  necessary;  but  the  man  who  is  running  a 
large  apiary  for  comb  honey  does  not  wish  to  be 
"  bothered  "  with  any  such  operation,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  advisable  that  he  should.  I  have  said 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  bees  again  filling  up  the 
brood-combs  with  honey  should  it  be  extracted,  in- 
stead of  going  to  work  in  the  sections,  because  I  do 
not /f HOW  that  they  would.  It  appears  reasonable, 
however,  to  suppose  that  they  would. 

When  the  use  of  empty  combs  was  discontinued, 
swarms  were  hived  alternately  upon  foundation 
and  upon  empty  frames  until  perhaps  fifteen  more 
swarms  were  hived,  when  sickness  in  my  family 
rather  upset  things  in  the  apiary,  and  seven  or 
eight  swarms  were  hived  in  succession  upon  foun- 
dation, and  then  an  equal  number  hived  in  succes- 
sion upon  empty  frames;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that, 
taking  the  whole  season  through,  an  equal  number 
of  swarms  were  hived  upon  foundation  and  upon 
emi)ty  frames;  but,  a  small  majority  of  those  hived 
ui)on  foundation  were  earlier  swarms,  which  does 
not  make  the  experiment  so  conclusive  as  it  would 
have  been  had  they  been  given  foundation  and 
empty  frames  alternately,  throughout  the  entire 
season.  An  exact  account  was  kept  of  the  honey 
that  was  taken  from  each  hive;  and  upon  compar- 
ing results  it  was  found  that  those  swarms  that  had 
been  given  foundation  had,  upon  an  average, 
stored  two  pounds  more  honey  per  colony  than  those 
hived  upon  empty  frames;  but  the  two  pounds  per 
colony  could  be  more  than  accounted  for  by  earli- 
ness  of  some  of  the  swarms  hived  upon  foundation. 
When  hived  upon  foundation,  no  honey  can  be 
stored  until  the  foundation  is  drawn;  and  just  as 
soon  as  any  of  the  cells  are  even  partly  drawn,  the 
aueen  is  ready  with  her  eggs,  aud,  as  the  bees  are 


working  in  the  boxes  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
inclined  to  crowd  the  queen.  I  say  the  bees  are 
working  in  the  boxes  at  the  same  time,  because  I 
always  give  them  access  to  the  boxes  at  the  time  of 
hiving;  and  when  the  brood-frames  are  filled  with 
foundation  (not  eomhs),  or  are  empty,  the  bees  have 
always  taken  possession  of  the  boxes,  and  com- 
menced working  in  them  at  once.  On  page  405,  cur- 
rent volume,  you,  friend  Root,  say:  "I  wouldn't 
put  the  sections  over  any  swarm  until  they  had  got 
pi-etty  well  started  on  the  brood-combs,  and  the 
queen  had  commenced  laying  eggs;  otherwise  the 
whole  family  might  move  up  into  the  sections,  and 
begin  housekeeping."  My  advice  would  be,  put  the 
sections  on  at  once,  and  keep  the  queen  down  with  a 
queen-excluding  honey-board.  Further  along  upon 
the  same  page  you  say,  in  substance,  that  you  would 
give  a  swarm  as  many  sheets  of  foundation  as  it 
could  cover  and  work  upon.  I  could  not  agree 
with  this,  if  working  for  comb  honey.  If  the  advice 
were  followed,  where  would  be  the  force  to  work  in 
the  boxes?  But  I  entirely  agree  with  your  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  energy  with  which  a  colony  works 
when  building  natural  comb. 

When  bees  are  hived  upon  empty  frames,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  no  honey  can  be  stored  in  the  brood-nest 
until  comb  is  built;  and  as  fast  as  it  is  built,  the 
queen  occupies  it  with  eggs,  the  honey  being  stored 
above  in  the  sections,  which,  being  filled  with  foun- 
dation, are  more  quickly  filled  with  comb.-  With 
this  method  I  have  found  a  queen-excluding  honey- 
board  a  necessity,  as  the  foundation  in  the  sections 
is  drawn  into  comb  sooner  than  comb  can  be  built 
in  the  brood-nest;  and  the  queen,  unless  restrained, 
will  at  once  begin  laying  in  the  sections. 

It  is  possible,— yes,  pro^a/)!t',— that  in  the  produc- 
tion of  extracted  honey  it  would  be  advisable  to 
hive  a  swarm  in  a  hive  the  brood-nest  of  which  is 
filled  with  empty  frames,  and  the  super  with  frames 
of  fdn.,  or  frames  of  comb  —  a  queen-excluding 
honey-board  being  placed  between  the  two  apart- 
ments. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  that  the 
use  of  fdn.  facilitates  the  building  of  comb.  During 
an  abundant  How  of  honey,  bees  can  gather  honey 
faster  than  they  can  build  natural  comb  in  which  to 
store  it;  and  at  such  times  I  think  even  Mr.  Doolit- 
tle  would  advise  its  use  in  the  siu-plus  department, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  provided  there  were  no 
empty  combs  for  that  department.  Mr.  Doolittle, 
however,  would  probably  not  wait  until  the  "  honey 
shower"  was  upon  him,  but  would  have  the  combs 
all  ready,  they  being  built  previously,  and  in  a  less 
expensive  manner  than  to  have  bought  fdn.;  at 
least,  Mr.  Doolittle  says  he  can  have  combs  built 
cheaper  than  to  buy  fdn.,  and  I  lielieve  no  one  has 
proved  that  Mr.  D.  is  mistaken. 

Somebody  may  ask  if  the  bees  did  not  build  con- 
siderable drone-comb  when  not  furnished  fdn.  No, 
they  build  scarcely  any.  With  me,  newly  hived 
swarms  having  laying  (pieens  do  not  build  drone- 
comb,  .lust  b(<forc  the  bees  began  swarming  I  se- 
j  lected  25  of  the  best  colonies,  and  inserted  an  empty 
j  frame  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest  of  each.  I 
j  did  this  l)ecause  I  wished  for  an  abundance  of 
I  superior  drones.  I  think  queen-breeders  have  not 
!  paid  enough  attention  to  this  point;  but,  never 
mind  about  this  now;  it  will  suffice  to  say.  that  I 
secured  the  desired  result;  ttl^ge  empty  frames 
were  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  drone-comb, 
and  the  CQi\ibs  filled  with  di-one  bi-ood.    The  bees 
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had  not  swarmed,  and  they  desired  drones;  after 
they  had  swarmed  they  did  not  care  for  drones, 
consequently  they  built  no  drone-comb.  When  the 
youn}<  queens  beg-an  laying  in  the  old  colony,  they 
shunned  the  frames  of  drone-comb,  even  if  they 
iwre  in  the  center  of  the  hive. 

Of  course,  my  experience  has  not  demonstrated 
that,  in  some  seasons  and  localities,  and  under  some 
circumstances,  fdn.  may  not  be  profitably  used  in 
the  brood-nest;  but  it  does  show  conclusively  that  I 
used  it  last  season  at  a  loss.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied, 
however,  until  I  have  experimented  at  least  another 
season.  AV.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Rogersvillc,  Mich.,  Xov.  10, 1884. 

Thanks  for  the  result  of  your  experiments, 
friend  H. ;  but  while  they  conclusively  dem- 
onstrate that  fdn.  in  the  brood-apartment 
was  of  no  value  as  you  managed,  I  do  not 
tiiink  it  conclusive  that  we  do  not  want  fdn. 
in  the  brood-apartment  even  where  we  are 
raising  comb  honey.  Colonies  with  sheets 
of  fdn.  and  with  empty  frames  have  been 
tested  side  by  side  for  years,  and  in  thou- 
sands of  apiaries.  When  the  matter  first 
came  up,  such  experiments  were  made  daily, 
and  the  results  were,  almost  without  exce[> 
tion,  in  favor  of  the  fdn.  But,  of  course, 
we  almost  all  of  us  use  the  extractor  to  take 
out  the  honey  when  it  is  in  the  way. — In  re- 
gard to  giving  swarms  empty  combs,  I  once 
paid  what  my  friends  thought  a  pretty  large 
sum  of  money  for  a  swarm  of  bees  "iust  as 
the  basswood  season  was  closing.  I  filled 
the  hive  with  empty  combs,  above  and  be- 
low, and  in  two  days  the  honey  I  extracted 
paid  for  my  bees.  Could  T  have  got  my  mon- 
ey back  in  two  days,  if  the  colony  had  been 
obliged  to  build  iieAv  combs  V  It  seems  to 
me,  that  instead  of  deciding  we  do  not  need 
fdn.  or  empty  combs,  we  ought  to  decide 
that  tlie  method  of  management  was  not 
(|uite  the  thing. 

One  thing  more,  friend  II.  Y(^.ur  experi- 
ments were  all  made  with  the  Ileddon  ar- 
rangement, if  I  am  correct,  witli  a  honey- 
board  and  two  bee-spaces  between  the  brood- 
frames  and  section  boxes.  When  I  gave  the 
advice  I  did  about  not  letting  the  bees  into 
the  sections  the  first  day  the  swarm  was 
hived,  I  did  not  contemplate  the  above  ar- 
rangement. 

FRIEND     LINDLEY'S    VISIT     TO     THE 
CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

ALSO     THE     WAY     FRIEND     L.     BUILDS     UP    A    HOME 
MARKET   FOR   EXTRACTED   HONEY. 

fOR  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  bee  convention  at  Chicago. 
It  was  quite  a  treat  to  meet  with  a  lot  of  bee- 
friends— those  whom  I  had  been  reading 
about  for  so  long.  AVcll,  I  got  on  to  the  train 
a  great  while  before  day;  and  as  we  went  sailing 
along  I  was  wondering  whom  I  should  see  at  the 
convention.  As  I  took  my  seat  I  did  not  see  any 
one  whom  I  knew,  but  I  felt  as  if  I  had  fallen  in 
with  a  lot  of  jolly  fellows.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Prof.  Cook,  friends  Newman,  Hutchinson, 
and  C.  C.  Miller,  and  a  lot  of  other  great  and  good 
bee-keepers.  Friend  Heddon  was  there.  He  had 
quite  a  lot  to  say  in  the  convention,  and  right  to  the 
point  on  sonic  tlijngs,  but  1  do  not  think  lie  ;e  quite 


right  about  artificial  honey  being  no  detriment  to 
the  sale  of  pure  honey. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  going  around 
to  private  parties  selling  honey,  and  one  of  the 
worst  difficulties  I  had  to  contend  with  was,  "  Is  it 
pure  honey?"  etc.;  but  I  went  right  ahead  selling 
the  honey,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  be  able  to 
raise  all  the  honey  I  can  sell  at  from  8  to  1.5  cts.  per 
lb.  This  fall  the  grocerymen  are  glad  to  get  my 
honey  to  sell.  One  told  me  the  other  day  he  had 
no  trouble  to  sell  my  honey;  but  if  he  told  them  he 
bought  it  in  Chicago  they  would  say  at  once  that  it 
was  adulterated  honeJ^  Yes,  I  am  building  up 
(luite  a  trade  in  honey,  sending  203  or  .300  miles  for 
honey.  I  have  this  to  saj':  If  you  want  to  build  up 
a  trade,  first  go  from  house  to  house,  and  give  the 
folks  a  talk  on  honey;  and,  more  than  that,  let  your 
honey  be  nice  and  good;  and  if  they  talk  slighting- 
ly of  the  honey  at  first,  explain  to  tbem  in  a  pleas- 
ant manner  about  it,  and  I  think  you  will  soon  build 
up  a  good  trade,  so  you  can  sell  all  the  honey  you 
can  raise,  at  a  good  price;  but  if  you  want  to  sell 
your  honey  by  the  barrel,  take  all  the  pains  you 
can  to  furnish  good  ripe  honey,  and  wax  the  bar- 
rels, so  if  honey  is  taken  out  with  a  paddle  it  will 
not  be  full  of  black  specks  from  the  sides  of  the 
barrel,  and,  more  than  that,  I  have  taken  the  heads 
out  of  barrels  of  honey,  and  would  have  to  skim  off 
a  lot  of  trash— dead  bees,  etc.  Please  keep  your 
honey  nice,  friends,  if  you  want  to  sell  it  to  me. 

Georgetown,  111.  J.  R.  Lindley. 


THE    FIBROUS    MATERIAL    FOR    CAP- 
PING BROOD. 

Where  do  They  Get  it? 

ALSO     SOMETHING    IN    REGARD    TO    POLLEN     P.iCK. 
ING,  AND  HOW  IT  IS  DONE. 

0N  page  "46,  Nov.  Gleanings,  Mr.  C.  F.  Uhl 
asks  what  bees  get  to  cap  bi'ood  with,  and  the 
editor  asks,  "  Who  can  tell  us  where  it  comes 
from?"  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  this 
subject  was  written  upon  a  little,  and  some 
called  the  bees  crazy  when  they  were  "  raking  hay  " 
on  their  aligliting-board;  but  I  suggested  that  there 
was  "method  in  their  madness,"  as  I  believed  they 
wei-e  scraping  up  a  fibrous  material,  to  be  used  in 
capping  brood.  Now  I  can  throw  a  little  more  light 
on  the  subject. 

When  I  first  began  bee-keeping  I  made  several 
quilts  to  cover  them,  and  stuffed  them  with  cotton 
batting.  This  last  summer  I  used  one  of  those 
quilts  to  cover  a  nucleus,  by  putting  one  end  over 
the  frames,  and  letting  the  other  hang  down  over 
the  side  of  the  comb.  After  having  been  there 
some  time  I  found  it  stuck  quite  fast  to  the  comb, 
and  found  the  cotton  completely  woven  in  with  the 
cappings  of  the  brood,  the  outside  lining  having 
been  previously  eaten  away;  and  on  lifting  out  the 
comb  I  found  considerable  of  the  cotton  had  been 
carried  around  on  the  inside,  and  also  some  taken 
to  the  next  comb,  and  also  woven  in  with  the  cap- 
pings. There  was  so  much  cotton  used  that  it  was 
very  plain  to  be  seen;  so  this  settles  the  matter,  in 
my  mind,  that  the  bees  do  use  a  fibrous  or  lint  sub- 
stance in  their  brood-cappings,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  they  get  it  from  whatever  source  they  can 
best,  and  that  they  get  ft  large  supply  from  wood 
surfaces. 
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HOW  DO   BEES    GET    THE    POLL.EN    TO     THETIl     POL- 
LEN-BASKETS? 

This  has  also  been  much  wondered  at,  and  I  can 
now  give  a  little  more  information.  Last  sijriiig-I 
fed  my  bees  on  meal,  and  I  used  to  frequently  watch 
them  at  work,  and  found  they  would  handle  their 
flrst  pair  of  feet  in  connection  with  their  mandi- 
bles, in  picking- up  and  moistening-  the  meal;  then 
with  the  flrst  pair  of  feet  they  would  move  the  meal 
back  and  paste  or  pad  it  to  the  under  side  of  their 
thorax,  or  what  I  mig-ht  call  their  breast;  then  with 
their  second  pair  of  feet  they  can  easily  reach  it 
there,  and  with  them  move  it  back  to  their  hind 
legs  to  what  is  called  their  pollen-baskets.  I  saw 
this  done  so  many  times  that  I  am  not  mistaken.  I 
do  not  know  that  they  always  manipulate  the  pol- 
len in  this  same  way,  but  T  know  they  did  the  meal. 
A.  A.  Fkadenburo. 

Port  Washing-ton,  O.,  Nov.  10, 1884. 


THIS   SEASON'S  EXPERIENCES   IN   IN- 
TRODUCING QUEENS. 


fp"!  HIS  season  has  been  one  of  advancement  in 
bi  this  part  of  our  business;  and  while  I  have 
>  little  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  pub- 
^  lished,  a  statement  of  actual  experience  may 
be  of  value  to  some. 

UNFERTILE    QUEENS. 

Mr.  Alley,  in  his  work  on  "Queen-Rearing-,"  p.  2'>, 
says  that  unfertile  queens  can  be  Introduced  by  let- 
ting the  colony  or  nucleus  remain  quecnless  at  least 
three  days,  and  using-  tobacco  smoke.  I  followed 
his  directions  closely  during  the  season  of  18S3,  los- 
ing- about  IQ  per  cent.  This  season  we  abandoned 
the  use  of  tobacco  smoke,  using  common  smoke  in- 
stead, with  fully  as  good  results.  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  smoke  of  any  kind  is  necessary;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Alley  gave  us  the  fact  that  nuclei,  after  being 
queenless  at  least  three  days,  would  usually  accept 
unfertile  queens;  but  to  Mr.  Doolittle  are  we  in- 
debted for  the  reasons  why  {see  p.  40",  current  vol- 
ume of  A.B.  J.).  He  says  that  colonies  having  ttealed 
queen-cells  will  usually  accept  .young  queens,  and 
this  fact  gives  us  more  latitude  in  our  work  than  if 
we  were  closely  confined  to  Mr.  Alley's  instructions. 
My  experience  covers  the  introduction  of  nearly  200 
Unfertile  queens;  and  while  the  loss  has  been  a  lit- 
tle less  than  10  per  cent  of  those  introduced  on  the 
third-day  of  queenlessness,  I  do  not  know  of  the  loss 
of  a  single  one  when  the  introduction  was  deferred 
until  we  knew  by  examination  that  sealed  cells 
were  present.  This  rule  applies  only  to  the  intro- 
duction of  unfertile  queens  into  weak  nuclei.  When 
we  undertake  to  introduce  such  queens  into  very 
strong  nuclei,  or  to  full  colonies,  the  failures  have 
been  so  many  as  to  make  such  work  unprofitable, 
and  we  think  It  pays  better  to  use  fertile  queens  in 
such  colonies. 

My  wife  always  helps  me  when  introducing  our 
queens,  and  we  proceed  as  follows:  We  always  do 
this  work  in  the  evening,  about  sundown,  using 
tjueens  of  any  age,  from  Just  hatched  to  6  or  8  days 
old.  We  first  pufl"  a  little  smoke  in  the  entrance,  to 
cause  the  bees  to  set  up  a  roar,  when  we  immedi- 
ately let  the  queen  run  in  at  the  entrance.-.  Wife 
then  gives  the  nucleus  a  severe  smoking,  while  I  am 
J!1»W»?  t^«  proper  \-W9Ti\.    \  ^9  UQt  feyo-w  tbat  this 


severe  smoking  is  necessary,  but  my  wife  thinks  it 
is,  and,  of  course,  I  let  her  have  her  own  way. 

EEKTILE   QUEENS. 

All  experienced  bee-keepers  know  the  impoi-tance 
of  promptly  replacing  all  old  or  failing  queens.  To 
do  this  we  have  to  introduce  young  fertile  queens  to 
large  populous  colonies,  and  I  must  admit  that  this 
has  heretofore  been  the  most  dreaded  of  any  apia- 
ry work  we  have  had  to  do;  but  this  season's  expe- 
riences have  very  largely  dissipated  that  dread. 

Some  of  us  have  been  very  near  the  right  track  in 
this  matter,  we  having  last  year  used  nearly  the 
correct  method,  (juite  successfully  too;  but  to  Mr. 
Simmins,  an  English  bee-keeper,  are  we  indebted 
for  the  complete  method. 

The  ojieration  is  simi)ly  this:  We  always  use  stan- 
dard frames  in  our  nucleus  hives  for  queen-i'caring, 
and  we  go  to  one  of  these  that  has  a  laying  queen, 
lift  the  frame  on  which  the  queen  happens  to  be, 
with  adhering  bees  and  all  into  a  carrying  box; 
then  go  to  the  hive  from  which  we  wish  to  take  the 
old  (lueen,  find  and  kill  her,  and  immediately  insert 
the  frame  from  the  box,— bees,  queen,  and  all;  close 
up  the  hive,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  method  are:  Fair 
success,  a  saving  of  labor  over  other  methods,  and 
no  interval  of  non-egg-laying  in  the  hive. 

Mr.  Simmins'  article  (p.  456,  A.  B.  J.)  is  very  prac- 
tical and  correct,  so  far  as  I  have  tested  its  teach- 
ings; but  he  makes  one  decided  mistake  in  claiming 
the  method  to  be  invariably  successful.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  any  known  method  of  introducing 
strange  queens  to  full  colonies  that  is  certain  of 
success  every  time,  and  this  method  follows  the  gen- 
eral rule.  Mr.  Simmins  gives  us  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  experience,  so  we  can  not  know  how  val- 
uable his  statement  of  his  success  is.  My  own  ex- 
perience covers  the  introduction  of  28  queens,  the 
flrst  19  of  which  were  accepted.  Had  I  stopped  here 
I  could  have  truthfully  said  that  the  method  had 
been  a  perfect  success;  but  of  the  last  7,  two  were 
killed,  thus  resulting  in  an  average  loss  of  one  in  13, 
which  is  more  satisfactory  to  me  than  any  other 
method  I  have  tried,  taking  into  account  all  the  ad- 
vantages over  other  methods.  I  presume  all  the  in- 
troductions would  have  been  successful  had  I  used 
the  ordinary  precaution  of  feeding  during  a  dearth 
of  the  honey-flow,  as  was  the  case  during  the  last 
half  of  the  experiments;  but  this  precaution  was 
purposely  omitted  for  experimental  purposes. 

O.  O.  POPPLETON. 

Williamson,  Chicka.  Co.,  la.,  Sept.  37, 1884. 

Thanks  for  the  facts  you  furnish,  friend 
P.  The  Simmins  process,  to  which  you  al- 
hule,  is  not  bv  any  means  new.  We  gave 
j  quite  a  lengtliy  extract  from  Mr.  Simmins' 
bool<  on  introUuciiiu-  (luccns.  on  ]>atje  130, 
Gle.vnincjs  for  Marcli,  \SHH.  Please  notice 
my  remarks  at  the  end  of  said  extracts.  It 
seems  to  me  the  success  of  all  of  these  plans 
hinges  greatly  on  the  fact  that  seems  to  be 
so  little  known— in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
the  queen  may  be  let  loose  among  the  bees, 
without ^nv  caging  or  introduction.  IIow- 
1  ever,  I  am  satislied  it  is  quite  an  advantage 
j  to  introduce  a  queen  on  one  of  her  own 
frames,  covered  bv  her  own  bees.  If  the 
colony  accept  the  strange  bees  thus  brought 
in.  they  as  a  rule  acce])t  the  (jueen  also,  and 
almost  auv  colony  will  rejoice  over  a  nice 
comb  heavy  with  honey,  lilled  with  brood 
and  poUew.    TJieve  is  »o  need  of  fighting  the. 
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new  (,'omers  as  intruders,  for  even  their  lit- 
tle heads  are  able  to  recognize  at  a  glance 
that  such  an  arrival  is  a  positive  gain  all 
around ;  and  it"  a  queen  comes  along  witli 
them,  they  st^ldom  make  any  fuss  about  it. 
The  process  liad  been  years  in  use,  however, 
before  Mr.  Simmins'book  was  published. 
As  Mr.  8.  has.  nevertheless,  given  us  a  good 
-many  new  and  valuable  facts  on  the  subject 
of  introducing,  I  would  refer  our  friends  to 
the  article  mentioned. 


CAN  A  MAN  MAKE  $64,800  IN  5  YEARS, 
KEEPING  BEES? 

THE   FIGUUES  THAT   NEVER    LIE. 

HE  sample  copy  of  Gleanings  has  just  reach- 

'.-<Kl^    ed  me,  and  I  am  surprised  and  pleased  to 

find  it  a  publication  of  such  a  substantial 

character;  and  as  soon  as  I  locate  I  shall 

take  pleasure  in   becoming  a  subscriber  and 

a  purchaser  of  j'our  bee-necessities. 

In  reading  the  various  articles  I  am  struck  with 
several  things:  1st,  The  ratio  of  increase  of  bees;  2d, 
The  larg-e  yields  per  hive  claimed  by  your  corres- 
V)ondents. 

Let  me  use  a  few  figures  which  these  articles  call 
out:  A  man  starts  in  tbe  year  1885  with  100  stands, 
and  the  ratio  of  increase  is  300  per  cent  (much  less 
than  the  ratio  claimed  by  W.  R.  Pinkerton,  page  599). 

In  1885, 100  hives. 

"    18S6        (203  per  cent  and  100  hives),        300     " 
"    1887         (  "  "  "    300      "    ),         900     " 

"    1883         (  "  "  "    9D3       "    ),       2700     " 

"    1889         (  "  "  '■  2700      "    ),       8100     " 

la  5  years,  a  man  starting  with  100  hives,  or  stands, 
has  8103  hives,  or  stands.  Now  let  the  yield  be  200 
lbs.  per  hive  (nothing  unusual  for  California,  so 
bee-men  tell  mo),  and  the  yield  the  5th  year  is  the 
enormous  amount  of  1,620,000  lbs.  Looking  at  the 
market  reports  I  find  honey  quoted  at  4  to  6  cts.  per 
pound,  which  would  make  the  yield  of  the  5th  year 
worth  (taking  the  lowest  figures,  4  cts.),  $64,800.  I 
have  now  reached  my  conclusion,  and  now  comes 
the  wherefore  of  this  letter.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if 
such  figures  are  possible? 

I  know  the  attending  cost  has  not  been  reckoned; 
I  know  that  tliat  number  of  bees  can  not  be  kept  at 
one  place;  but  the  cost  can  not  possibly  reach  one- 
half  the  amount,  leaving  a  profit  of  $32,400,  and  the 
second  objection  can  be  overcome  by  saying  that 
that  part  of  this  State  which  is  suitable  for  bees  is 
very  large,  and  any  one  might  own  several  apiaries. 
Please  be  so  kind  as  to  point  out  to  me  if  these  are 
facts;  and  if  I  have  gone  astray,  please  let  me 
know  whei-e.  W.  B.  Josselyn. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  5, 1884. 

Friend  J.,  you  have  struck  right  squarely 
on  one  of  the  great  troubles  in  bee-keeping, 
and,  for  that  matter,  in  almost  any  kind  of 
business.  Why  mtt  put  it  this  way  ?  A 
store-keeper  makes  sKiuo  a  year  in  keeping 
store,  and  therefore  whv  can't  a  man  have 
100  stores  and  make  si("iO.OO(J  in  one  >ear— 
that  is,  if  he  could  furnish  tlie  capital  to 
start  them,  or  he  might  start  small,  and  then 
set  up  the  new  stores  as  he  went  on  V  The 
tnjuble  is  in  getting  s(miebody  to  manage. 
Many  a  man  tinds  that  he  can  manage  a  bus- 
iness so  as  to  make  it  worth  $1000  a  year, 
by  giving  il  his  personal  supervisiou  ;  but  it 


is  beyond  his  ability  to  start  another  busi- 
ness just  like  it,  and  find  the  man  who  would 
do  as  well  at  a  salary  as  the  owner.  Again, 
tliere  are  plenty  of  men  who  can  manage  a 
dozen  colonies'  of  bees  so  as  to  make  them 
pay  200  or  500  per  cent,  in  a  single  season. 
Now,  even  if  the  locality  would  support  ten 
times  as  many  hives,  the  owner  has  not  the 
aV)ility  to  do  as  w^ell  with  100  as  he  could 
with  a  dozen.  Tiie  man  is  found  too  small. 
We  occasionally  lind  a  bee-keeper  who  will 
manage  100  hives,  and  make  them  do  well, 
but  nothing  near  as  well  in  proportion  as  he 
would  a  dozen.  AVe  liave  a  few  men  who, 
with  hired  help,  can  handle  1000  hives,  but 
the  profits  usually  come  down  to  a  good  deal 
less  than  200  per  cent  when  one  man  "  spreads 
himself,"  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  over 
so  much  property  and  so  much  responsibili- 
ty. We  see  this  matter  demonstrated  every 
day,  right  before  our  eyes.  A  man  does  well 
with  a  small  business.  He  enlarges  it,  the 
profits  diminish,  or  perhaps  go  down  to  zero. 
Now,  the  only  way  for  you  and  everybody 
else  to  do  is  to  take  your  own  business  "  di- 
mensions," by  a  practical  test.  Get  four  or 
five  hives  of  bees,  and  see  Avhat  sort  of  report 
you  can  make.  If  every  thiug  goes  well,  try 
ten  ;  for  in  another  year  your  bees  will  in- 
crease to  that  number,  or  more,  if  well  man- 
aged. Then  try  thirty  or  forty.  Whenever 
you  find  the  profits  are  going  down  toward 
a  losing  business,  if  you  are  a  prudent 
man,  of  course  you  will  hold  on.  Don't  en- 
large any  more— at  least  until  you  have,  by 
more  mature  experience,  found  out  you  can 
do  so  safely.  Most  of  our  failures  in  busi- 
ness come  about  just  because  we  are  not  con- 
tented to  work  smrdl  until  we  have  proven 
beyond  doul)t  that  we  are  equal  to  the  task 
of  doing  things  on  a  large  scale. 


INSECT-POWDEB  PLANT. 

PYRETHRUM   CINERARIA   FOLIUM. 

f^  HERE  has  been  so  much  interest  nian- 
^j"  ifested  in  this  new  insect-destroyer, 
(  pyrethrum,  that  we  give  the  follow- 
^'  iiig,  which  one  of  our  friends  sent  us, 
taken  from,  we  judge,  a  California 
paper.  I  may  remark  here,  that  we  have  a 
plant  in  our  greenhouse,  Cinerarm,  wliich 
much  resembles  an  engraving  which  accom- 
panied the  article  below,  from  which  I  infer 
tliat  pyrethrum  could  be  reared  here  in  the 
States  without  trouble,  especially  if  your 
plants  were  started  indoors. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  one  of  our 
girls  in  the  office  informs  me  she  has  pyre- 
tiirura-plants  in  blossom,  and  has  had  for  a 
coujde  of  years,  though  she  never  tested  the 
dried  flowers  for  destroying  insects.  We 
will  see  to  it  at  once,  and  report. 

Probably  everj'  reader  of  the  Bulletin  is  more  or 
less  familiar  with  insect  powders  produced  from 
different  species  of  pyrethrum;  but  that  made  here 
from  Purcthmm  Cineraricn  Folium,  the  Dalmatian 
vai'iety,whic^  was  introduced  into  this  State  some 
years  ago  by  G.  N.  Milco,  has  proved  itself  superior 
to  the  importod  article,  and  is  rapidly  driving  it  out 
of  market. 
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The  genus  Pyrethium  belongs  to  the  family  of 
ComposltcB,  and  includes  many  of  oui-  commonest 
plants,  such  as  the  Golden  Feverfew,  now  so  plen- 
tiful in  gardens,  and  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  a  too  com- 
mon weed  in  the  Eastern  States.  P.  Cincrarice  FoU- 
wm,  has  a  profusion  of  flowers,  on  stems  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  very  similar  to  the  Ox- 
eye  Daisy. 

Mr.  Milco  writes  us  that  the  plant  is  in  full  bloom 
In  May,  when  the  field  is  almost  as  white  as  snow, 
but  that  it  continues  to  yield  a  few  blossoms  until 
the  heavy  frosts  set  in.  The  insect  powder  is  made 
by  grinding  the  dried  flowers,  which  are  gathered 
for  the  purpose  -when  in  full  bloom.  All  parts  of 
the  plant,  however,  seem  to  be  impregnated  with 
the  volatile  oil  which  is  so  destructive  to  insect  life, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  decoc- 
tion that  may  be  cheaply  and  effectively  applied  to 
trees  and  plants.  Professor  Hilgard  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  writes  as  follows  in  regard  to  this 
use  of  the  plant: 

Like  all  volatile  oils,  the  essence  of  Pyrethrum  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  I  think,  from  my  ex- 
periments, that  tlic  tea  or  i)}fiisi<)ii  prepared  from  the 
J!ow'6rs,  which  need  not  be  ground  up  for  that  pur- 
pose, is  the  most  convenient  and  efficacious  form  of 
using  this  insecticide  in  the  open  air;  provided  that 
it  is  used  at  times  when  the  water  will  not  evapo- 
rate too  rapidly,  and  that  it  is  applied,  not  by  pour- 
ing over  in  a  stream  or  even  in  drops,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  syringe,  with  fln<^  holes  in  its  nose.  In 
this  case  the  fluid  will  reach  the  insect  in  spite  of 
its  water-shedding  surfaces,  liairs,  etc.,  and  stay 
long  enough  to  kill.  Thus  applied  T  have  found  it 
to  be  efficient  even  against  the  arnini-cd  scale  bug 
of  the  orange  and  lemon,  which  falls  oil  in  the  coui-Se 
of  two  or  threp  days  after  the  ap])lic;it!()ii,  while  the 
young  brood  is  almost  instantl.\-  disUM.\cd.  As  the 
flower  tea,  unlike  the  whale  soaj),  Iraxcs  the  leaves 
perfectly  clean,  it  is  preferable  on  that  scori'  alone, 
and  in  tiie  future  it  can  hardly  fail  also  t<i  he  the 
cheaper  of  the  two.  This  is  more  lilcely,  a-- rlie  tea 
made  of  leaves  and  stems  has  similar,  although 
considerably  weaker  ettects;  and  if  the  farmer  or 
fruit-grower  were  to  raise  the  i)lants.  he  wouM  save 
all  the  expense  of  harvesting  and  grinding  the 
flowei'-heads,  by  simply  using  the  header,  emering 
the  upper  stems,  leaves  and  flower-heads  all  togeth- 
er, as  he  would  hops,  and  making  tea  of  this  materi- 
al by  the  hogshead.  It  should  be  diligently  kept  in 
mind  that  the  least  amount  of  boiling  will  seriously 
injui-e  the  strength  of  this  tea,  which  should  be 
made  with  briskly  boiling  water,  but  then  covered 
over  closely,  so  as  to  allow  of  as  little  e^'aporation 
as  possible.  The  details  of  its  most  economical  and 
effective  use,  on  the  large  scale,  remains,  of  course, 
to  be  worked  out  bj'  practice. 

Some  observations  reported  to  me  seem  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Piirrthrum  be- 
tween the  rows  of  other  plants,  will  in  a  great 
measure  protect  these  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
as,  of  course,  the  plants  themselves  are  let  severely 
alone  by  theiu.  It  might  even  seem  worth  while  to 
try  this  plan  against  the  phylloxera,  in^^o  far  as  the 
winged  insect  could  scarcely  escape  the  deadly  ef- 
fects of  the  pyrethrum,  thus  preventing  its  spread. 

Professor  C.  V.  Riley,  Chief  United  States  Ento- 
mological Commissioner,  devotes  considerable  space 
in  his  report  to  an  account  of  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  the  California-grown  powder  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  cotton  worm  in  the  Southern 
States.    He  writes  as  follows: 

Some  interesting  experiments  nuide  during  the 
past  year  on  different  insects  by  William  Saunders, 
of  London,  Ontario,  show  tliat  the  use  of  this  ])(>w- 
der  may  be  satisfactorily  e.vtended  beyond  the 
household,  while  a  series  which  I  nuulc  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1SV8  with  the  same  powder  on  the  cotton 
worm  showed  it  to  have  striking  destructive  pow- 
ei'S,  the  slightest  puff  of  the  powder  causing  certain 
death  and  almost  instant  droi)i)ing  of  the  worm 
from  the  plant.  Repeated  ou  a  still  more  extensive 
scale  the  present  yeai-  at  Cohimlais.  Te.xas,  the  pow- 
der proved  equally  satisfactory  in  the  field. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  remedy  far  exceeding  any 


other  so  far  known  in  efficacy,  and  harmlessness  to 
man  and  plant,  and  the  only  question  in  my  mind 
has  been  to  reduce  its  cost. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  material,  he  says: 

The  powder  is  now  selling  In  California  at  whole- 
sale, in  eight-pound  packages,  at  il.25  per  pound; 
but  1  rom  facts  kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  Milco, 
it  aijpears  that  he  raised  as  much  as  647  pounds  1o 
an  acre,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  production,  mill- 
ing, etc.,  on  a  large  scale,  need  not  exceed  six  to 
seven  cents  on  a  pound,  because  in  the  experiments 
attending  the  introduction  of  the  plant  many  obsta- 
cles and  expenses  incident  to  new  enterprises  have 
had  to  be  met.  The  plant  is  wonderfully  free  from 
insect  enemies,  and  blooms  all  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  grow  in  most  of  the  Southern  States. 

Besides  the  uses  above  referred  to,  the  powder  is 
successfvilly  applied  to  the  extermination  of  all 
kinds  of  household  pests,  including  flies,  fleas,  bed- 
bugs, mosquitos,  ants,  roaches,  and  moths.  It  is 
used  to  rid  cattle  and  horses  of  vermin,  and  to  de- 
stroy weevil  in  grain  stored  in  warehouses,  while  a 
decoction  has  been  used  effectively  in  curing  scab 
in  sheep.  The  writer  has  frequently,  by  the  use  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  powder,  blown  from  the  hollow 
of  the  hand,  so  as  to  diffuse  it  through  the  air,  de- 
stroyed every  fly  in  a  room,  though  they  numbered 
thousands,  and  in  one  hour  from  the  time  the  ap- 
plication was  made  the  dead  insects  could  be  swept 
up  from  the  floor.  One  of  the  emploj'es  of  the  Bul- 
le.tin,  whose  duties  frequently  take  him  long  jour- 
neys in  the  country,  never  goes  unprovided  with  a 
bottle  of  the  insect  powder.  If  he  chances  to  lodge 
in  a  locality  where  mosquitoes  are  plentiful,  all  he 
has  to  do  to  secure  a  quiet  night's  i-est  is  to  blow  a 
little  of  the  powder  into  the  air  of  the  room  before 
going  to  bed.  Unlike  many  insecticides,  it  is  per- 
fectly harmless  to  man. 

Following  are  the  directions  given  by  the  Stock- 
ton Company  (who  offer  to  purchase  all  properly 
cured  flowers)  for  cultivating  the  plant  on  a  large 
scale: 

SOWINO   THE   SEED. 

Before  sowing,  ureiiare  a  seed-bed  three  feet  by 
fifteen,  completely  jtulverizing  the  whole  surface 
of  the  bed.  Pill  a  tin  jian  with  sand  or  some  finely 
sifted  loam,  and  mix  the  seed  thoroughly  with  the 
soil  in  the  pan;  sow  this  mixture  over  the  bed  as 
evenly  as  possible,  and  sift  fine  loam  or  sand  on  top, 
just  covering  the  seed  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
depth;  then  cover  the  entire  bed  with  a  thin  mulch 
of  dry  grass  or  straw.  Sprinkle  carefully  ever.y 
evening  tmtil  the  seed  sprouts;  afterward  once  ev- 
er\- three  days  will  be  sufficient.  When  weeds  ap- 
pear they  nuist  be  carefully  removed  l>.\-  hand,  un- 
til the  jihints  have  five  or  more  leaves,  when  they 
are  tit  for  transplanting.  All  ti-ansiihiiuing  should 
be  done  during  the  rainy  season.  tli<>  best  time  be- 
ing the  months  of  Deceiiilier  and  .laiiuary.  While 
they  will  flourish  on  any  exc-e|it  alkali  land,  sandy 
or  loamy  soils  are  best  adapted  to  the  growth  and 
vigor  of  the  plants. 

TUANSPL.A.NTING   AND   CULTIVATING. 

Before  transplanting,  plow  the  ground  ten  to 
twelve  inches  deep,  and  |)nt  the  plants  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  which  will  re(|uire  ~7.'.';i  plants  for 
each  acre.  Cultivate  both  wa.\s  with  a  one-horse 
cultivator  three  or  four  times  during  the  spring  of 
the  year,  using  the  hoe  freely  around  the  plants 
whenever  weeds  appear.  The  jilants  grow  i-eadily 
without  irrigation  in  any  country  where  the  rain- 
fall reaches  tweh-e  inches  during  the  year.  If  irri- 
gation should  become  a  necessity,  apply  it  in  fur- 
i-ows  or  shallow  ditches  between  the  rows,  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  corn.  Never  plant  on 
land  subject  to  overflow,  as  flooding  will  surely  kill 
the  plants. 

GATHERING   AND  CURING. 

They  usually  begin  blooming  in  .April  or  IMay,  and 
the  flowers  should  be  picked  wlien  in  full  tilooni, 
and  before  going  to  see. I.  Place  the  flowers,  when 
gathered,  in  clean,  tight-bottomed  boxes,  and  dry 
them  in  the  sun,  stirring  them  several  times  each 
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day.  They  will  generally  cure  in  two  or  three  days; 
to  be  sure  of  this,  pulverize  a  few  between  your 
fingers,  and  if  the  Hewers  separate  readily  they  can 
be  packed  tightly  in  grain-saclis  for  transportation 
to  the  faetoi'y.  While  drying,  remove  the  boxes  un- 
der cover  before  sunset  every  evening,  i-eplaeing 
them  in  the  sun  early  next  day. 

AFTER   TREATMENT. 

-  After  picking  your  crop  of  flowers,  cut  the  plant 
close  to  the  ground,  using  sheep-shears,  hand-sick- 
les, or  any  other  effective  instrument.  The  leaves 
and  stems,  either  in  infusion  or  decoction,  will  make 
a  valuable  wash  for  sheep,  ti-ees,  or  plants.  It 
grows  larger  each  succeeding  year,  but  does  not 
yield  a  heavy  crop  before  the  second  season.  It  is 
perennial,  and  any  animal  can  cat  it  with  impunity; 
insects  only  leave  it  severely  alone,  it  being  harm- 
less to  the  former,  but  sure  death  to  the  latter. 

It  is  believed  that  this  plant  will  soon  be  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  will  pi-ove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  allies  to  the  farmer  or  horticulturist  in 
his  warfare  with  insect  enemies.  We  have  secured 
sufficient  fresh  seed  to  send  each  applicant  a  small 
package,  by  means  of  which  he  can  test  its  culture 
and  usefulness. 


A  LITTLE   EPISODE  IN  BEE-KEEPING. 

A  WORD   OF  CAl'TION   ABOfT    HANDMNO   SMOKERS. 


N  June,  1883, 1  sent  you  one  dollar  for  a  dollar 
jl^  queen,  supposing  one  to  be  ?1. 00,  any  summer 
month.  I  received  her  June  19  all  right.  She 
was  small,  and  not  attractive.  At  that  time  I 
had  two  swarms  of  blacks— one  queenless,  in 
chaff  hive,  made  according  to  directions  in  A  B  C. 
I  will  hei-e  state,  that  no  carpenter  would  under- 
take making  them,  and  T,  in  my  spare  moments, 
made  each  piece  separately,  and  put  it  away.  When 
I  put  them  together,  all  fitted  nicely,  and  made  me 
two  hives  I  am  proud  of.  Well,  I  introduced  the 
queen  that  night.  She  was  received,  and  immedi- 
ately began  laying,  and  growing  handsome,  so  that, 
by  August  1.5,  I  had  a  quiet,  kind  swarm  of  pure 
Italians.  I  was  proud  to  show  them,  especially  the 
queen,  to  my  friends. 

Well,  about  Aug.  20, 1883, 1  took  my  smoker,  filled 
with  rotten  wood,  and  introduced  two  frames  of 
foundation.  As  they  were  weak  when  I  put  in  the 
queen,  I  covered  them  with  a  piece  of  quilt,  which  I 
let  remain.  When  I  came  home  at  night,  I  went  out 
as  usual  to  see  my  bees.  I  found  my  yellow  pets 
covering  the  whole  front  of  the  hive.  I  did 
not  understand  it;  but  when  I  lifted  the  cover 
it  was  all  too  plain.  The  sparks  from  the  smoker 
had  ignited  the  quilt,  and  the  inside  of  the  hive  was 
a  mass  of  melted  comb,  honey,  dead  bees,  and  soot. 
I  sat  down,  and  almost  had  an  attack  of  blues.  I 
wanted  to  cry.  I  hived  them  in  a  box,  cleaned  the 
hive,  I'emoved  the  frames,  put  in  two  sheets  of  fdu. 
and  two  combs  of  brood  from  the  other  hive;  and 
after  searching  in  vain  for  my  (jueen,  I  returned 
them  to  their  old  home. 

In  1883  I  had  one  swarm  from  the  other  hive, 
which  I  united  in  the  fall  with  the  Italians,  giving 
me  two  swarms.  Neither  has  swarmed  this  sea  on, 
but  I  have  taken  32  lbs.  section  honey  from  one,  and 
have  some  on  the  other.  I  moved  from  Monroe 
(where  they  are)  July  2,  so  I  see  them  only  occasion- 
ally. In  November  I  shall  move  them  here,  where 
I  have  no  place  but  a  flat-i-oofed  shed  to  put  them, 
but  I  think  it  may  prove  a  good  place. 

Bees  have  wintered  so  badly  here  that  only  a  few 
men  have  bees.  In  fact,  I  know  of  only  6  who  have 
them,  in  a  circle  of  12  miles  radius.    T  use  chaff 


cushions,  and  winter  outdoors,  feeding  syrup  from 
granulated  sugar,  eating  the  honey.  I  have  lost  no 
bees  in  any  manner  except  my  deplorable  fire,  since 
I  began  in  April,  1882. 

After  losing  my  queen  and  brood  I  raised  a  black 
queen,  and  now  have  only  blacks;  but  next  season 
I  intend  to  send  for  an  Italian,  and  Italianize  all  I 
may  have.  The  care  of  bees  and  eating  the  honey 
are  the  pleasantest  things  I  do,  though  deriving 
more  pleasure  from  the  former. 

Reading  some  of  your  honest  words  in  Glean- 
ings to-day  reminded  me  of  the  2,5  cents,  which  I 
send,  and  put  me  on  my  honor  to  send  it.  When  I 
get  Italianized  and  regulated,  so  my  bees  again 
show  a  balance  on  credit  side  of  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count, I  am  going  to  take  Gle.4.nings. 

C.  F.  Atwood,  M.  D. 

Winterport,  Maine,  Sept.  2, 1884. 

Eriend  A.,  quite  a  immber  of  accidents, 
sucli  as  you  mention,  liave  been  noted.  Be- 
fore puffing  smoke  into  the  hive,  it  is  well  to 
always  give  your  smoker  a  shake,  and  a  good 
puff  "or  two  to  get  out  all  sparks,  then  blow 
moderately  into  the  hive,  and  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  any  thing  igniting.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  run  your  eye  through 
the  hive  and  over  the  mat  or  quilt  before 
putting  the  cover  on.  The  enamel  sheets 
are  not  likely  to  catch  by  a  spark,  like  the 
burlap,  and  especially  the"  cotton  quilts  we 
used  to  use.— We  trust  your  experience  in 
Italianizing  will  be  a  little  more  favorable 
iv^xt  time. 


MAKING  THE  GOOD  CANDY. 

.ll'ST    HOW    TO    DO    IT. 

HILK  there  is  being  so  nuich  said  about  the 
Good  candy,  would  it  be  taxing  your  time 
too  much  to  let  me  tell  you  how  I  make  it, 
and  what  success  I  have  had?  In  the  spring 
;  of  188:^,  friend  Good  paid  me  a  visit,  and 

i  while  here  he  told  me  how  he  made  the  candy.  A 
i  few  days  after,  I  received  an  order  for  queens,  so  I 
I  concluded  to  try  the  Good  candy.  1  made  it  as  he 
had  directed,  of  honey,  and  granulated  sugar,  but 
it  didn't  suit  me;  it  would  crumble,  and  get  down 
among  the  bees,  and  out  of  the  cage.  I  then  tried 
pounding  the  sugar  up  fine,  but  still  I  didn't  suc- 
ceed to  my  satisfaction.  I  then  went  to  the  store 
and  bought  what  we  call  in  this  market  icing  sugar, 
used  for  ornamenting  cakes.  Of  course,  you  know 
all  about  icing  sugar.  Now  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
make  it.  I  pour  my  hone.v  in  a  plate,  or  dish;  as  T 
put  in  my  sugar  I  stir  it  until  it  gets  stitt', 
then  take  it  in  my  hands,  and  work  it  like  making- 
dough  for  bread.  Every  few  minutes  I  roll  it  in 
the  dry  sugar,  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  my  hands. 
I  continue  to  work  it  until  it  is  very  dry.  After  it 
stands  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  it  will  soften  some, 
but  not  enough  to  run,  if  properly  made,  but  will 
remain  soft  and  juicy,  and  looks  like  butter;  there 
is  no  crumbling  about  it. 

I  have  been  using  candy  ma-le  in  this  way  for  the 
past  two  seasons,  with  the  best  of  success.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  thing  to  equal  it.  It  takes  a  lit- 
tle practice  to  make  it  well.  Try  it  for  yourself, 
then  tell  the  brothers  all  about  it. 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1883,  I  sent  a  queen  to 
one  of  my  customers;  on  the  21st  day  of  the  same 
month  she  was  handed  back  to  me.  having  been  the 
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rounds,  marked  on  cag-e,  "Not  called  for."  I  of 
course  thoug-ht  them  dead;  but  when  I  inspected 
them  I  found  them  all  alive  but  one  worker.  He  may 
have  been  an  old  bee,  and  might  have  died  during- 
the  time  had  he  remained  in  the  hive.  Candy  made 
of  this  fine  sugar  and  honey  is  nice  for  winter  feed- 
ing-.   Just  lay  it  on  top  of  frame,  under  cushion. 

Columbia,  Tenn.,  Nov.  12,  1884.      C.  C.  Vaughn. 

Friend  V.,  your  process  is  exactly  the 
same  as  ours,  and  your  icing  sugar  is  what 
we  call  pulverized  sugar.  It  is  now  worth 
by  the  barrel  8  cts..  and  we  retail  it  at  (i  cts. 
per  pound. 


HONEY-DEW  THAT   IS  NOT  PARTICU- 
LARLY UNPLEASANT. 

FKIEND  CAKROLl/S   REPORT  OF  [T  IN  TEXAS. 

f^  HIS  being:  one  of  the  dryest  and  hottest  sum- 
|7  mers  ever  known  in  Texas,  no  rain  from 
>^  June  16  to  Oct  24,  to  see  bees  gathering  hon- 
ey during  our  hottest  weather  was  rather 
unusual.  About  the  first  week  in  August 
my  bees  began  to  work  heavily  on  something,  from 
the  early  peep  of  dawn  until  8  or  9  o'clock  A.  m. 
the  little  fellows  came  in  so  heavily  laden  they 
would  turn  summersaults  in  front  of  the  hives,  and 
I  began  to  fear  they  would  break  their  little  necks. 
I  had  a  negro  man  cleaning  up  a  pond  of  willows, 
and  he  told  me  it  was  difficult  to  work  for  fear  of 
being  stung  by  the  bees.  I  went  down  to  the  pond 
about  6  o'clock  a.  m.  and  found  this  nectar  not  only 
on  the  leaves,  but  actually  dripping  from  the  bark, 
and  in  the  crevices  between  the  rows  of  the  rough 
bark;  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  bees  were 
crawling  franticallj-  up  and  down  the  body  of  the 
trees,  and  insects  of  various  kinds  l>y  the  millions 
assisting  to  gather  this  grand  How  of  nectar, 
while  the  plant  lice,  or  aphides,  could  be  seen  by 
the  millions,  and  by  a  close  watch  with  a  lens  I 
could  see  these  same  lice  depositing  this  honey-dew 
(SO  called)  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark;  aud  in  some 
crevices  they  would  accumulate  in  such  quantities 
that  this  stuff  would  actually  run  for  an  inch  or 
two  along  the  crevice.  1  send  you  a  sample  of  the 
stuff,  with  about  one-fourth  cotton  honey  mixed,  as 
the  bees  were  getting  a  little  honey  from  the  cotton 
at  the  time. 

No  frost  yet;  bees  will  have  to  be  fed  early  in  the 
spring,  on  account  of  the  long  di-ought  of  four  long 
months 

Spring  count,  50  colonies  and  2.5  nuclei;  fall  count, 
120  colonies  and  60  nuclei.  Honey,  140  lbs.  per 
colony,  spring  count.  Best  yield  from  one  colony 
alone,  Si"  lbs.  I  am  very  well  .pleased  with  my 
year's  work. 

MOTH    WORMS    ON    CAKES    OF    BEESWAX. 

I  have  this  year  seen  moth  larva^  at  work  in  a 
sack  containing  beeswax.  They  work  between  the 
cakes.  My  wife  first  called  my  attention  to  this 
fact.  B.  F.  Carrolt>. 

Dresden,  Texas,  Oct.  38, 1884. 

Tlianks,  friend  C,  for  the  sample.  I  should 
have  pronounced  it  willow  honey,  judging 
from  the  specimens  I  have  had  "from  the 
South.  The  color  is  good,  and  the  flavor  is 
very  fair.  I  think  it  would  retail  here  at  9 
or  10  cts.— In  regard  to  the  moth  worms,  a 
good  many  times  cakes  of  wax  contain  quite 
a  little  pollen,  which  has  accumulated  at 
the  bottom  as  a  sediment.    The  moths  will 


work  in  this  as  well  as  in  honey-comb,  and 
may  be  they  will  work  to  some  extent  on 
pure  wax,  although  I  think  they  seldom  do 
much  harm,  unless  some  pollen  also  is  pres- 
ent. Under  the  influence  of  a  little  pollen 
the  young  worms  grow  with  amazing 
rapidity. 

RECEPTACLES  FOR   STORING  HONEY. 

ALSO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  SPREADING  BROOU. 

GOOD  receptacle  for  holding  honey,  wax, 
syrup,  and  other  accumulations  around  an 
apiary,  is  easily  obtained  by  going  to  your 
hardware  merchant  or  your  druggist,  and 
request  him  to  save  you  any  caslor-oil  tins 
that  he  may  have  to  spare.  These  tins  hold  about 
40  lbs.  of  castor  oil,  and  when  received  by  the  mer- 
chant (I  speak  as  a  druggist)  are  opened  bi' punch- 
ing two  holes  in  one  end  of  it,  one  as  an  entrance 
for  air,  and  the  other  for  an  outlet  for  the  oil.  These 
tins,  when  empty,  are  generally  thrown  away,  un- 
less given  to  a  customer  to  carry  home  machine  oil 
in,  so  that,  if  your  custom  is  appreciated  by  your 
merchant,  he  will  willingly  give  you  them  for  the 
asking. 

The  fii-st  thing  to  be  done  with  them  is  to  cut  off 
the  top,  which  is  easily  done  with  a  hammer  and  an 
old  chisel,  or,  better  still,  by  a  pair  of  tinner's  shears. 
Now  hammer  down  the  rough  edges,  and  with  half 
a  pail  of  sawdust  proceed  to  clean  it  out.  You  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  with  this,  as  it  will  gath- 
er up  every  drop  of  oil,  and  leave  the  can  as  polished 
and  bright  as  you  could  wish.  Possibly  in  opening- 
the  can,  the  merchant  cut  the  holes  in  the  wrong 
end,  which  will  make  it  a  little  harder  to  clean. 
When  the  can  is  originally  filled  with  oil,  the  hole 
through  which  the  oil  is  poured  is  soldei-ed  up;  and 
although  perfectly  tight  it  leaves  a  rough  ring  on 
the  inside,  around  which  the  oil  accumulates,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  little  harder  to  get  out,  or  to  clean  it 
at  any  time  afterward.  If  your  merchant  promises 
to  save  you  any  he  might  have  in  the  future,  you 
could  make  bold  to  ask  him  to  open  the  can  the 
same  end  as  it  was  filled.  These  tins  are  particu- 
larly useful  for  holding  bits  of  combs,  wax  from 
the  extractoi-,  refuse  honey  for  feeding-back  pur- 
poses, syrup,  etc.  lam  not  aware  that  any  objec- 
tion could  be  made  against  them  for  evaporating 
honey,  providing  you  could  obtain  a  sufficient  n\im- 
ber  of  them;  but  outside  of  this  1  find  them  a  cJieap 
i-eceptacle  for  various  things. 

A  good  use  for  one  is  to  lay  it  flat  on  a  shelf,  in 
which  to  put  your  smoker  when  not  in  use.  It  will 
remove  any  danger  from  fire,  even  though  a  coal 
should  drop  out.  I  think  this  precaution  is  very 
necessary,  as  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  a  large 
fire  to  originate  by  a  carelessly  handled  smoker. 

I  frequently  see  recommended,  in  bee  literature, 
a  quill  toothpick,  with  which  to  clean  bits  of  wax 
from  die-plates  and  foundation-rollers.  A  two-cent 
bone  crochet-hook,  which  has  been  sharpened  to  a 
point,  is  worth  all  the  toothpicks  you  can  carry,  for 
the  purpose  described. 

A  good  indication,  when  a  colony  of  bees  in  the 
spring  season  may  possibly  permit  any  spreading  of 
brood,  is  when,  by  placing  your  hand  before  the  en- 
trance on  a  cold  day  you  can  readily  feel  the  heat 
proceeding  from  the  hive.  If  no  warmth  is  percep- 
tible you  must  on  no  account  give  another  frame. 
This  is  not  an  infallible  guide,  but  it  may  be  made  a 
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help  to  the  beginner.  I  do  not  say  that  every  hive 
that  sends  out  heat  from  the  entrance  will  stand 
another  frame  without  injury;  but  I  do  say,  that  T 
would  not  think  of  inserting  another  frame  unless 
it  did;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  would  examine  it  to 
see  if  it  had  not  already  too  many  frames. 

G.  A.  Deadman. 
Brussels,  Ont.,  Can.,  Nov.,  1884. 


A  BEGINNEK'S  EXPERIENCE. 

LOSING  7    FIRST     SWARMS,     ONE     AFTER     ANOTHER, 
BY  ABSCONDING. 

HAVE  been  making-  a  study  of  the  bee-question 
„  for  something- like  a  year,  under  the  g-uidance 
W  of  the  ABC  book  and  Gi.eanings;  and  as  I 
had  occasion  to  write  you  on  business,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  in  writing-  to  my  teacher  I 
ought  to  report  progress,  and  here  goes. 

I  procured  an  A  B  C  book;  had  then  11  stands,  as 
wc  term  them,  of  black  bees;  got  a  Barnes  foot- 
power  saw,  one  load  of  "D"  white-pine  lumber 
from  Springfield,  Mo.,  paying  #."5.7.5  and  ■^i.M  per  100 
feet  for  the  same.  1  then  sent  to  j'ou  for  sample 
Simplicity  hive  with  frames,  and  subscribed  for 
Gleanings.  By  this  time  I  had  the  bee  fever,  sure 
enough,  and  went  to  making  hives,  frames,  and 
mats,  following  your  instructions  pretty  closely.  I 
was  nearly  wild  with  impatience,  waiting  for  my 
first  swarm,  which  finally  came  off  May  2H.  I  put 
them  in  one  of  my  new  hives,  and  they  went  to 
work  business  like.  Ne.\t  day  I  had  another  swarm 
in  the  evening,  and  treated  them  precisely  as  I  did 
the  first,  and  the  next  morning  they  mustered 
bright  and  early  and  made  a  bee-line  for  the  woods. 
This  was  a  new  experience  to  me.  However,  I 
started  my  boys  after  them,  who  finally  found  them 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  brought 
them  back.  I  put  thiiui  in  a  fresh  hive  (1  had  no 
frames  with  comb  to  give  them),  and  the  next  day 
they  put  out  for  good.  I  remembered  Dr.  Peters' 
statement  about  the  "  scouts,"  and  moved  the  next 
swarm  just  as  soon  as  the  bees  got  about  quiet.  It 
didn't  work;  they  went  like  the  first,  and  this  state 
of  affairs  went  on  until  seven  fine  swarms  went 
*'  where  the  woodbine  twineth,"  and  the  fever  now 
become  a  "chill."  One  neighbor  consoled  me  with 
the  thought  which  he  earnestly  tried  to  impress  on 
me,  that  my  bees  were  "  old-fashioned  "  bees,  and 
did  not  like  my  "new-fangled"  gum.  Just  for  a 
moment  I  would  have  liked  to  see  him  detailed  off 
on  a  Greeley  relief  exjiedition,  where  bees,  at  least, 
would  not  bother  him. 

Finally  I  got  one  or  two  to  stick,  and  got  some 
frames  with* comb  to  give  them  to  commence  busi- 
ness on,  and  things  went  on  smoothly.  In  August  I 
transferred  4  hives  from  plain  boxes  into  S.  hives  suc- 
cessfully, and  have  now  11  S.  hives,  mostly  single, 
in  good  condition  for  winter — at  least  I  think  so. 
They  have  from  8  to  20  frames  pretty  well  filled.  I 
got  .31  gallons  of  honey,  mostly  of  the  honey-dew 
kind,  which  1  am  now  feeding  them  to  get  rid  of  it, 
I  have  still  '>  hives  in  boxes,  and  regi-et  very  much 
that  I  did  not  transfer  in  season. 

It  has  been,  and  is  still  very  dry  here;  bees  have 
done  nothing  since  mid-summer.  The  math  de- 
stroyed three  swarms  tor  me  this  fall.  They  were 
in  gums,  and  the  hum  of  the  robbers  prevented  any 
attempt  at  transferring.  I  finally  made  a  tent,  and 
undertook  the  job,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  I  simply 
transfen'Cd  the  contents  of  the  gums  into  the  stove. 


Well,  for  a  new  scholar  I've  said  enough,  utlless 
it  were  better  or  more  to  the  purpose.  In  the 
spring  I  want  to  Italianize,  and  expect  to  raise  my 
own  queens.  Do  you  still  advise  an  imported  queen 
in  pi-ef erence  to  any  native  born,  say  one  of  yours  or 
Hayhurst's  dollar  queens?  My  ideas  run  in  favor 
of  the  native.  P.  A.  Malloy. 

Arno,  Mo.,  Oct.  20,  1884. 

Friend  M.,  you  say  you  procured  an  A  B 
C  book,  and  went  at  it  Avith  enthusiasm. 
"Well,  if  so,  how  is  it  you  didn't  have  a  comb 
of  inisealed  brood  to  give  your  new  swarms  V 
Surely  you  could  have  got  hold  of  a  comb  of 
brood"  of  some  sort.  If  your  eleven  colonies 
were  all  in  box  hives,  aiid  you  hadn't  trans- 
ferred a  single  one  at  the  time  these  first 
swarms  began  to  come  out,  I  should  have 
pitched  in  with  consideralile  vehemence  and 
transferred  at  least  one  of  them  soastohave 
a  comb  of  brood  before  I  lost  seven  in  suc- 
cession. I  know  Doolittle  and  some  others 
ol)ject  to  this  comb  of  brood ;  but  I  have 
seen  too  many  troubks  just  like  this  stopped 
by  it.  I  would  advis-e  you  to  speedily  get 
ail  your  liees  into  movable-comb  hives.  I 
woiiid  advise  an  imported  queen,  if  yott 
want  the  best  stock  that  can  be  had,  and  cal- 
culate to  rear  queens  for  your  own  use. 
The  dollar  queens  from  imported  mothers 
would  probably  be  very  nearly  as  good. 


KO  FOR  CANADA'S  GREAT  FAIR! 

BEES   AND    HONEY   AT  THE    TORONTO    FAIR  IN   1881. 

MONDAY  morning,  Sept.  8,  7:33  a.  m.  finds  me 
at  my  home,  St.  Davids,  with  the  gray  mare 
hitched  to  the  old  "  democrat,"  on  the  road, 
bound  for  Niagara,  8  miles,  there  to  take  the 
steamer  for  Toronto.  After  getting  my  bees 
and  honey  on  board,  the  whistle  blew.  I  took  the 
hint,  and  we  steamed  from  the  wharf  10:  .3J,  and  aft- 
er a  very  pleasant  sail  of  S'j  hours  we  arrived  in 
Toronto,  engaged  an  express  wagon  to  convey  my 
goods  from  the  wharf  to  the  exhibition.  When  I 
arrived  I  found  I  was  first  at  the  apiary  building. 
After  liberating  my  pets  I  left  for  the  city,  to  look 
for  accommodation.  Wednesday,  the  10th,  found 
the  bee-keepers  on  hand,  and  every  thing  in  position. 

THE    BUILDING. 

This  is  about  30  feet  wide  by  10 J  feet  long;  in  the 
center  there  are  two  wings,  making-  40  ft.  wide  for 
about  24  feet  in  the  center;  there  are  5  enti-ances,  3 
at  each  end,  and  one  on  the  north  side  next  the 
railroad  entrance. 

MR.   E.   L.   QOOLD'S  EXHIBIT,   BRANTFORD. 

Mr.  G.  B.  .Tones  was  manager,  who  exhibits  only 
supplies,  and  takes  4  first  prizes— wide  frame  for 
section,  L.  frame;  best  section  crate  for  taking 
comb  honey;  best  system  for  getting  the  largest 
yield  of  comb  honey,  and  best  glass  for  retailing  ex- 
tracted honey.  Mr.  Goold  also  exhibits  the  Given 
comb  fdn.    This  exhibit  is  located  in  the  west  end. 

D.  A.  .JONES'S   EXHIBIT. 

Mr.  Jones's  exhibit  of  honey,  extracted  exclusive- 
ly, is  on  the  long  column  in  the  center  of  west  half. 
Mr.  J.  carries  off  the  red  ticket  for  largest  and  best 
display  of  extracted  honey,  and  also  takes  first  on 
curiosities  —  honey-plants,  labels,  extractors  (wax 
and  honey),  knives,  new  races  of  bees,  bee-tents, 
etc.  Mr.  Jones's  honey-extractor  gearing  is  a  cross- 
bar, so  constructed  as  to   easily  allow  its    being- 
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di'awn  without  the  use  of  screws,  which  also  holds 
the  can  veiy  firm. 

MR.  orekn's  exhibit,  aldershot,  ont. 
Mr.  G.  e.\hibits  the  Root  chatf  hive,  and  takes 
first  prize  for  best  winter  and  summer  hive;  fii'St 
on  Clark's  cold-blast  smoker,  and  also  exhibits  Sim- 
plicity hives,  bee-tent,  etc. 

MR.   GOODOER'S   E.^HIBIT.   OF  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 

This  makes  a  very  creditable  display,  both  of 
comb  and  extracted  honey.  Mr.  G.  takes  second 
prize  on  display  of  comb  honey,  for  best  assortment 
of  fruit  preserved  with  honey  he  also  takes  second, 
and  takes  first  on  cakes  make  with  honey;  also  first 
on  honey  vinegar.  The  vinegar  and  cakes  were  ex- 
tra. I  know,  you  see,  for  T  got  a  little  closer  than 
just  seeing  them. 

Messrs.  Grainger  &  Dukes,  Deer  Park,  Toronto,  ex- 
hibit a  Bturwold  retailing  case,  and  secure  second 
prize.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Duke  is  the  lady  who  takes  the 
first  on  fruit  preserves,  and  second  on  cakes. 
Messrs.  G.  &  D.  take  5  first  prizes,  open  only  to 
bee-keepers  having  not  over  2.5  colonies  during  the 
season  of  1881.  They  also  receive  third  prize  for 
best  display  of  comb  honey. 

EXHIBIT   OF  GEO.   TVE,   TORONTO. 

Mr.  Tye  makes  a  very  nice  exhibit  of  honey,  both 
comb  and  extracted,  usinp-  glass  exclusively  for 
extracted. .  This  is  Mr.  Tye's  first  exhibit;  awarded 
third  prize  for  display  of  extracted  honey. 

.].  B.  H.\LI/S   DISPLAY,   WOOD.STOCK,   ONT. 

I  would  say,  as  neai'  as  I  can  see,  hear,  and  under- 
stand, Mr.  H.  is  the  largest  comb-honey  i)roducer  in 
Canada.  He  uses  no  separators.  I  asked  him  sev- 
eral questions  in  regard  to  them,  and  in  answer  I 
was  told  he  had  no  time  to  use  them.  1  did  not  see  a 
crooked  comb  in  any  of  his;  and  if  everybody  could 
get  it  as  nice  as  he  does  they  would  not  need  any, 
either.  The  sections  he  uses  are  I's  wide.  He  car- 
ries oft'  the  red  ticket  for  best  and  largest  display  of 
comb  honey;  second  on  best  and  largest  display  of 
extracted  honey;  first  on  largest  and  best  assort- 
ment of  granulated  honey;  first  on  different  kinds 
of  liquid  extracted  honey;  first  on  best  twenty 
sections  of  comb  honey;  first  on  the  best  10  lbs.  of 
wax.  He  also  takes  a  few  seconds.  He  has  a  comb- 
bucket;  the  cover  is  convex,  and  turns  on  a  rivet  in 
the  center  of  each  end.  It  is  exhibited  as  a  new  in- 
vention. The  cover  turns  exactly  the  same  as  a 
seat  in  a  railway  passenger  cai-. 

WII.I-   ELLIS'   EXHIBIT,  ST.   DAVID'S,   ONT. 

I  made  only  6  entries,  and  took  5  prizes— 1  first,  3 
second,  1  third.  The  first  prize  1  received  on  brood 
fdn.  made  on  the  Root  mill,  and  second  on  thin 
Vaudervort,  and  second  on  best  exhibit  of  bees  and 
new  races  of  bees.  They  were  a  colony  of  pure 
Italians— my  favorites;  none  others  need  apply.  1 
wish  to  say  here,  that  1  think  the  prizes  should  be 
awarded  to  the  best  colony  of  Italians,  Cyprians,  or 
Holy-Lauds,  and  not  to  new  races,  as  there  is  no 
use  of  any  person  competing  against  Mr.  D.  A. 
Jones  in  bees  and  new  races  of  bees.  I  think  that  is 
why  we  do  not  see  more  bees  on  the  fair  grounds. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mr.  Ramer  and  Mr.  Emigh  did  not  exhibit  this 
year.  If  they  had  Lecn  on  hand,  our  c^hibit  would 
have  been  as  large,  or  larger,  than  1883;  but  we  had 
a  grand  display.  I  have  not  given  the  number  of 
pounds  each  exhibitor  had. 

Why,  I  venture,  Mr.  Root,  to  say  you  never  saw 
so  much  honey  eaten  at  a  fair  in  your  life.  Messrs. 
Grainger  &  Duke,  Mr.  Goodger  and  Brother,  Mr. 


Hall,  and  two  assistants,  Mr.  Tye  and  assistant, 
were  kept  busy  from  9  A.  m.  until  nigtt,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  first  week,  and  for  five  days  the  second 
week,  cutting  up  comb  honey  in  from  4,  ,5,  and  6 
pieces,  and  selling  them  at.5cts.  each,  and  were  sell- 
ing extracted  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  D.  A.  .Tones 
had  four  men  selling  extracted  at  the  same  time,  in 
packages  from  5  cts.  and  up.  The  fair  closed  on 
Saturday  morning,  "  o'clock,  Sept.  3(1. 

I  received  my  fdn.  from  the  Western  Fair,  Lon- 
don, to-day,  and  find  that  the  Root  brood  fdn.  has 
taken  first,  and  the  thin  Vandervort  first  also. 

St.  Davids,  Out.,  Sept.  30,  l-!84.  Will  Ellis. 


SOME    OF    A    BEGINNER'S    TROUBLES. 


WHY  DIDN  T  THEY    BUILD    QUEEN-CELLS    QUICKER, 
AND  WHY   DIDN'T   THEY  RECEIVE  THE   QUEEN? 


AM  sorely  troubled,  and  come  to  you  for  advice 
as  to  what  to  do.  About  a  month  ago,  in  ex- 
amining one  of  my  hives  of  bees,  I  noticed  that 
there  were  no  young  bees  nor  eggs  to  be  seen 
on  any  of  the  combs,  and  that  the  bees  were 
filling  the  brood-nest  with  pollen.  An  examination 
of  other  hives  showed  plenty  of  larva?  in  them.  As 
I  am  only  an  A  B  C  scholar,  fearing  that  I  might 
act  too  hastily,  I  replaced  the  comb,  and  waited  sev- 
eral days,  when  I  examined  again,  but  still. T  found 
no  eggs  nor  larvie,  but  found  over  a  dozen  queen- 
cells  on  different  combs.  Being  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  queen  in  the  hive,  I  took  up  the  last  number 
of  Gleanino.s,  found  some  queens  advertised  for 
sale,  and  sent  for  one.  She  came  all  right,  with 
half  a  dozen  bees  in  the  cage  with  her.  I  immedi- 
ately put  the  cage  in  the  hive,  between  two  frames, 
and  left  them  for  the  night.  The  next  morning, 
after  perusing  A  B  C,  I  examined  them.  I  did  not 
like  the  looks  of  the  crowd  about  the  cage  very 
much,  but  opened  the  cage,  letting  the  queen  and 
her  attendants  out  among  the  bees  in  the  center  of 
the  hive.  Pretty  soon  those  that  came  with  her 
were  "  led  out  by  the  ear,"  but  they  were  not 
quite  so  harsh  with  the  queen.  It  was  -not  long, 
however,  until  I  found  her  balled  up.  I  rescued 
her,  and  caged  her  again,  and  again  suspended  the 
cage  in  the  center  of  the  hive.  After  21  hours  I  re- 
leased her  again,  and  again  they  balled  her.  After 
rescuing  and  caging  her  1  concluded  that  I  would 
put  a  dozen  of  the  bees  from  the  hive  in  the  cage 
with  her;  thinking  that  possibly  they  might  impart 
enough  of  the  ./Ja cor  of  the  hive  to  the  queen,  so 
they  would  accept  her.  After  48  hours  I  released 
all  again,  and  watched  proceedings.  Very  soon 
there  was  a  general  commotion  in  one  i)ortion  of 
the  hive,  and  shortly  there  was  about  a  dozen  dead 
bees  to  be  seen  on  the  bottom-board. 

Disheartened  and  disgusted  at  finding  my  queen 
balled  again,  I  re-caged  her  and  left  her  suspended 
between  the  frames  for  three  days.  After  consult- 
ing ABC  again  1  released  her  late  Saturday  even- 
ing, and  that  is  the  last  that  I  have  seen  of  my 
queeiL  Monday,  finding  that  she  was  lost,  I  gave 
them  a  frame  I'roni  another  hive,  containing  a  few 
eggs  and  young  larva-;  but  in  48  hours  they  had  ten 
queen-cells  on  that  one  comb.  Those  cells  (accord- 
ing to  A  B  C)  will  be  capped  in  two  or  three  days 
more.  Now.  what  shall  1  do?  They  will  raise  a 
queen,  but  it  is  so  late  that  there  are  but  few 
drones  flying,  hence  not  much  hopes  of  replenish- 
ing the  colony  with  her.    They  have  acted  so  fool- 
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ishlj'  already  that  I  am  not  encourag-ed  to  try  in- 
troducing- another  queen.  Do  you  think  they  will 
live  through  until  spring,  or  had  I  better  unite  them 
with  some  other  colony?  I  have  a  small  swarm  in 
a  box  hive;  could  I  put  this  one  with  the  queenless 
one?  Will  they  net  g-o  to  killing:  each  other  if 
united? 

.  The  queenless  colony  has  plenty  of  honey  to 
winter  on.  The  bees  that  came  with  the  queen  that 
I  bought  were  very  sprightly  little  fellows,  but  were 
at  least  a  third  smaller  than  my  common  black  bees. 

Is  it  natural  lor  bees  to  decrease  in  size  when 
caged  for  a  few  days?  How  do  you  account  for  this 
colony  of  bees  not  building-  queen-cells  when  their 
queen  was  first  lost,  and  then  building  a  dozen 
after  all  the  young:  bees  had  been  hatched  for  over 
a  week? 

1  took  out  a  few  frames  of  honey  from  one  of  my 
hives  a  few  days  since,  that  was  of  beautiful  color, 
but  so  bitter  that  it  is  not  fit  to  eat.  1  don't  know 
whether  to  attribute  it  to  the  poison-oak  vine,  the 
dog-fennel,  the  smartweed,  or  a  coarse,  branching 
white-topped  weed  that  grows  luxuriantly  here.  I 
send  you  some  of  the  leaves  and  blooms  of  this 
weed  by  this  day's  mail,  and  ask  that  you  tell  us 
what  it  is.  It  grows  from  3  to  4  feet  high  on  poor 
land,  and  from  ;j  to  7  feet  on  good  land.  It  has  gen- 
ei-ally  been  considered  a  useless  pest  in  pastures; 
but  my  bees  worked  on  it  profusely  for  several 
days,  just  before  the  small  bud  burst  open.  After 
flowering,  no  bees  are  seen  on  it.  In  future  I  shall 
anticipate  its  return  in  the  fall  with  pleasure. 

Sparta,  Miss.,  Sept.  28, 1884.  L.  Hall. 

Friend  H.,  there  is  a  little  point  unex- 
plained, as  you  slate  your  trouble.  You  say 
you  noticed  there  were  no  young  bees  nor 
eggs  to  be  seen,  and  that  you  replaced  the 
comb,  but  that  several  days  afterward  you 
found  over  a  dozen  queen-cells  on  dillerent 
combs.  IIow  could  there  be  queen-cells,  if 
they  had  no  eggs  nor  larvte  to  rear  them 
from  y  Have  you  overlooked  the  fact  that 
bees  can  not  start  queen-cells  until  they  have 
brood  over  which  to  start  them  V  It  is  true, 
they  do  sometimes,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  as 
it  were,  start  what  seem  to  be  queen-cells, 
without  any  larva- ;  but,  of  course,  these  are 
only  empty  cells,  and  amount  to  nothing.  Is 
that  wliat  you  mean  ?  A  colony  of  bees  will 
sometimes  refuse  to  accept  alniast  any  queen 
that  can  be  given  them,  and  that  nniy  be  the 
case  with  your  colony  ;  but  as  you  describe 
their  actions,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
was  a  queen  of  some  sort  in  the  hive— possi- 
bly one  with  disabled  wings.  When  you 
gave  them  a  frame  of  brood,  however,  as  you 
did  finally,  the  fact  of  their  starting  queen- 
cells  so  promptly  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
queen  with  imperfect  wings  had  got  out  of 
the  way  by  some  means  or  other.— A  good 
strong  colony  can  usually  be  wintered  safely 
without  a  queen  ;  but  one  should  be  given 
them  pretty  early  in  tlie  spring.  I  should 
say,  by  all  means  unite  the  weak  colonv  in  a 
box  hive  to  them.  Wliy  do  you  keep  a  colo- 
ny in  a  box  hive?  Transfer' them  at  once  to 
movable  combs,  and  then  you  can  unite  the 
two  without  any  trouble.  If  they  act  quar- 
relsome, smoke  them  until  thev  l)ehave.— 
Bees  always  get  very  small  after  a  long  ship- 
ment—at least,  wheie  they  go  as  they  ought 
to  do,  without  getting  "dysentery  'or  any 
thing  that  will  distend  tlieir  bodies.— The 


plant  you  mention  has  not  reached  us,  but 
perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
name  it  from  the  description  you  give. 


DO  BEES  EVER  SWARM  WITHOUT  A 
QUEENP 

SOMETIIINfi       ON      THE      NEGATIVE      SIDE      OF     THE 
QUESTION. 

Tip  S  there  has  been  so  much  said   about  swarms 
^^     without  a  queen,  I  thought  I  would  have  a 
^r'    few  words  to  say  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
question,  if  they  will  be  acceptable  for  pub- 
lication.   So  far  as  the  arguments  go  that 
have  already  been  published,  almost  any  one  who 
had  not  studied  the  subject,  and  many  who  have, 
would    be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  bees  do 
sometimes  naturally  swarm  without  a  queen.    I  say 
"  naturally,"  and  mean   by  this,  a  swarm  that   is- 
I  sues  by  instinct,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
j  number  of  the  species,  as  God  intended  them  to  do 
'  at  the  time  of  their  creation. 

[  Bees  might  swarm  out  without  a  queen  if  they 
I  had  none,  and  also  had  nothing  in  the  hive  to  sus- 
tain life;  or  if  the  hive,  or  any  of  its  surroundings 
I  were  in  a  dirty  and  filthy  condition.  Even  under 
the  above  conditions,  if  there  were  a  queen  in  the 
I  hive  I  can  not  understand  why  she  should  remain 
j  and  "  take  in  "  all  the  smell  to  herself ;  for  that  would 
j  be    accusing    Her    Majesty  of  possessing  a  very 

small  amount  of  brain. 
j     I  do  not  believe  that  bees  ever  swarm  natui-ally 
j  without  a  queen,  in  the  meaning  I  have    above 
[given  to  the  word;   and  if  there  is  a  queen  in  the 
hive  at  the  tin&e  the  swarm  issues,  I  claim  that  she 
I  will  go  with  them.    I  had  a  case  like  this  the  past 
season.    On  coming  home  one  afternoon  my  wife 
informed  me  that  the  bees  had  swarmed  in  my  ab- 
sence; and  as  she  was  looking-  for  the  queen  in 
!  front  of  the  hive  (I  keep  the  wings  of  all  my  queens 
1  clipped),  "she  came  Hying  down  and  alighted  at  the 
\  entrance,  and  went  in  like  a  flash."    She  said  the 
I  bees  did  not  cluster  long  enough  for  her  to  hive 
I  them,  but  came  back  and  went  in  the  hive  again  at 
the  old  stand.    On  examination  I  found  an  unfer- 
I  tile  queen  in  addition  to  the  old  one.    I  took  out  the 
old  queen  (a  three-yeai-ling),  and  left  the  young  one 
!  to  have  full  sweep,  thinking  at  the  time,  "  Now  you 
•  won't  swarm ;  and  if  you  do,  you  are  little  fools, 
i  when  there  is  no  honey."    But  they  did  swarm  ear- 
j  ly  next  morning,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
j  I  think,  three  times  next  day.    Each  time  the  queen 
j  went  out  to  meet  a  drone,  the  bees  followed;  and 
I  while  she  went  right  on  about  her  own  att'airs,  the 
I  bees  flew  all  about  everywhere,  sometimes  cluster- 


ing for  a  short  time,  and  then  went  back  home. 
With  this  queen  and  two  combs  full  of  bees  I 
formed  a  nucleus,  and  she  was  fertilized  the  next 
day,  and  returned,  just  where  I  wanted  her,  to  the 
old  stand. 

Again,  two  years  ago  a  swi.rm  issued  with  an  uii' 
fertile  queen,  and  clustered.  My  folks  at  home  put 
them  in  a  hive,  and  left  them  in  a  shady  place  un- 
til I  should  return  in  the  evening;  but  during  the 
afternoon  they  left  the  hive  and  returned  to  the  old 
stand,  and  on  examination  next  day  the  queen  was 
missing.  I  found  her  and  half  a  dozen  or  more  bees 
on  the  ground  near  the  place  where  they  had 
clustered  the  day  before.  She  was  nearly  dead, 
and  could  not  fly.    She  had  been  injured,  no  doubt, 
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in  hiving,  and,  becoming  detached  from  the  main 
part  of  the  swarm,  the  bees  missing-  her  returned 
home.  If  they  had  been  given  a  comb  of  brood, 
and  had  stayed  in  t!ie  hive  tliey  had  been  placed  in, 
and  the  queen  had  got  back  home  without  injury,  it 
would  have  been  excellent  evidence  of  "  a  swarm 
without  a  queen."  J.  S.  Hoffman. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  Nov.  IT,  1884. 


HINTS  ON  TRANSFERRING. 

SO.ME   SUGGESTIONS   FROM   FlUEND   DEADMAN. 

WILL  not  promise  to  give  a  full  outline  for 
transferring,  but  only  a  few  suggestions  on 
II  the  same.  By  following  the  directions  I  am 
about  to  describe,  you  will  be  able  to  transfer 
any  time,  before  the  honey  season  closes.  I  do 
not  say  that  you  would  not  be  successful  after  this, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  good  policy  to  do  so,  for,  in  all 
probability,  you  would  have  the  chagrin  of  seeing 
robbei'-bees  transfer  the  honey  again.  I  linow  rob- 
bers are  frequently  very  troublesome  in  the  apiai-y, 
and  between  any  cessation  in  the  honey-flow;  but 
they  never  seem  so  determined  as  they  do  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  when  there  are  no  fall  flowers.  Besides, 
there  is  more  droppinghoney,  and  the  combs  are  not 
so  tough,  which  should  bo  sufficient  of  itself  to  deter 
one  from  transferring  after  the  honey  season 
closes. 

Before  you  begin,  be  quite  sure  that  the  day  will 
be  sufficiently  warm  for  the  bees  to  fiy.  Being  sat- 
isfied of  this,  and  before  any  bees  leave  their  hives, 
cai-ry  into  the  cellar,  or  some  dark  room,  as  many 
colonies  as  yon  can  manage  easily  by  eleven  o'clock. 
The  object  in  this  is  to  have  no  flying  bees  search- 
ing for  their  missing  homes.  If  during  the  fruit- 
t)loom,  and  you  do  not  like  to  miss  the  honey  they 
would  gather,  then  do  only  three  or  so  each  morn- 
ing, so  that  you  can  have  them  back  on  their  proper 
stands  at  an  early  hour.  Having  every  thing  in 
readiness  I  would  carry  one  hive  to  be  transferred, 
to  a  stand  near  a  window;  now  proceed  to  arrange 
another  stand  with  pieces  of  scantling  or  blocks  (no 
nails  necessary),  so  that  when  you  place  one  end  of 
your  new  hive  on  it,  the  other  end  can  rest  on  the 
hive  to  bo  transferred,  but  only  just  enough  to 
make  an  opening  thi-ough  which  the  bees  may  pass 
when  driven  from  the  box  hive.  That  is,  you  are 
to  begin  transferring  the  combs  from  the  opposite 
end;  and  as  you  proceed,  the  bees,  in  their  endeav- 
or to  escape,  will  keep  movng  toward  this  opening; 
and  by  placing  the  combs  that  you  have  ti-ansferred 
into  your  new  hive  next  to  this  entrance,  the  bees 
as  they  pass  up  will  cluster  on  them. 

There  are  three  adrantages  in  this.  1.  The  bees 
have  a  place  to  go,  and  do  go  exactly  where  you 
want  them.  2.  The  brood  is  kept  warm  by  this 
j)lan;  and  3,  There  is  less  danger  of  losing  the 
(jueen.  After  two  or  three  fx-ames  are  finished  you 
can  then  brush  any  bees  that  get  in  your  way,  right 
on  to  these.  With  this  plan,  no  drumming  the  bees 
out,  but  only  sufficient  smoke  to  start  them  toward 
your  new  hive,  and  to  enable  you  to  take  out  the 
combs.  You  will  probably  have  to  knock  out  one 
end  of  the  hive  in  order  to  get  a  start.  If  your  box 
hive  has  a  loose  cover,  all  the  better;  if  not,  turn 
it  upside  down,  and  proceed  as  described.  If  your 
new  hives  have  tight  bottom-boards,  then  either 
make  one  without,  or  loosen  the  bottom  of  one  al- 
ready made,  and  then  it  is  a  very  easy  matter,  after 


the  OOmbs  and  bees  are  transferred,  to  put  them  at 
once  in  the  hives  with  bottom-board  attached,  and 
use  the  hive  with  the  loose  bottom-board  to  trans- 
fer another,  and  so  on.  I  would  not  remove  the 
bottom-board  entirely  from  underneath  your  new 
hives,  but  arrange  it  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
opening  through  which  the  bees  escape. 

As  regards  fastening  the  combs  into  the  frames, 
there  are  many  ways  suggested.  I  advise  you  by 
no  means  to  neglect  the  method  of  using  thorns. 
You  will  frequently  find  that  these  will  hold  the 
combs  in  place  themselves,  especially  \\hen  the 
combs  are  old  and  fit  snugly  in  the  frames.  Make 
the  holes  for  these  before  ever  you  begin  trans- 
ferring, and  have  them  not  less  than  two  and  a  half 
inches  apart.  You  might  not  have  to  use  as  many 
thorns  as  you  have  made  holes,  but  you  have  more 
choice  by  having  a  number. 

Now,  after  you  have  all  the  combs  transferred, 
and  all  the  bees  in  that  have  not  flown  to  the  win- 
dow, take  the  hive  at  once  to  its  proper  stand,  un- 
less at  a  time  when  no  honey  is  being  gathered,  and 
the  bees  disposed  to  rob,  when,  instead,  you  are  to 
put  them  in  a  dark  room  or  cellar.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  it  very  dark;  for  by  turning  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive  toward  a  wall,  the  light  is  pre- 
vented from  falling  directly  on  the  hive.  You  then 
leave  them  there  for  three  or  four  hours.  This  is 
to  give  them  ample  time  to  collect  their' senses, 
clean  up  all  dripping  honey,  and  to  place  them- 
selves in  position  for  defending  their  home.  If  you 
still  think  there  is  much  danger  of  robbing,  leave 
them  in  this  room  until  nearly  sunset.  You  will 
find,  if  you  iiave  transferred  many,  there  will  have 
been  sufficient  number  of  bees  from  each  hive  to 
make  a  large  cluster  near  or  on  top  of  the  sash. 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape  until  the  in- 
mates of  every  hive  you  have  transferred  are  back 
on  their  stands.  You  need  not  fear  about  their 
quarreling;  they  illustrate  well  the  old  adage,  that 
"misery  loves  company."  When  you  are  done 
transferring,  and  all  the  hives  properly  returned, 
you  can  then  open  your  window,  and  each  bee  will 
go  to  its  respective  home.  1  would  not  be  afraid  to 
transfer  at  any  season  by  following  the  above  plan. 
I  have  even  had  colonies  that  would  not  defend 
themselves;  but  by  transferring,  and  crowding  up 
on  only  so  many  frames  as  they  could  cover,  would 
be  all  right,  and  this  has  been  done  a  few  days  after 
being  removed  from  their  winter  qiuirters  in  the 
cellar.  G.  A.  Deadman. 

Brussels,  Ont.,  Nov.,  1884. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CISTERN. 

SO.ME    FURTHER    HINTS   IN   THE  MATTER,   FROM   OITR 
FRIEND  PORTER. 

N  reply  to  Mr.  Barbour's  inquiry  about  cisterns, 
[  p.  621,  Gleanings,  I  will  give  some  of  my  ex- 
perience. A  good  cistern  can  be  made,  cement- 
ing directly  on  any  firm  soil,  and  it  will  be  dur- 
able if  the  conditions  essential  exist.  First, 
there  must  be  no  trees  near,  for  the  roots  reaching 
for  moisture  will  surely  get  between  the  earth  and 
the  cement  coat,  and  grow  and  crowd  till  a  fracture 
is  made. 

The  other  condition  is,  that  it  lie  i)erfectly  pro- 
tected from  frost.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  I 
know  a  cistern  built  for  supplying  stock,  holding  130 
bbls.  of  water,  which  has  stood  the  test  for  12  years, 
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and  is  admirable  in  every  way.  It  is  arched  with 
brick,  with  a  rise  of  about  18  inches  in  9  feet  of  di- 
ameter; one  course  of  brick  set  edg-ewise,  with  a 
strong  iron  ring-  in  the  center,  for  a  man-hole  and 
support. 

Cementing  on  the  earth,  the  arch  should  sprinof  at 
least  two  feet  below  the  Surface,  and  be  well  backed 
by  masonry  of  stone  or  brick.  My  own,  holding  120 
bbls.,  is  entirely  below  ground,  and  walled  up  with 
stone,  arched  with  brick,  and  cemented  thoroughly 
inside.  Brick  is  the  best  material,  when  walls  are 
required.  I  have  built  several,  cementing  directly 
on  firm  soil  of  any  kind,  and  all  do  well  where  root- 
lets and  fi'ost  do  not  interfere.  J.  W.  Pobtiir. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  Sept.,  1884. 


brushed  out  of  the  way,  unless  it  is  a  loose  bot- 
tom. No.  5  is  the  slide  used  in  regulating  size  of 
entrance.  No.  6  shows  cover  raised.  No.  7  gives  a 
view  of  the  brood  chambei-,  holding  ten  brood- 
frames.  The  frames  are  7Jca/7)/ 10x1.5,  inside  meas- 
ure, giving  a  large  brood-chamber.  No.  8  shows  the 
four-inch  Aval!  at  each  end  packed  with  chaff  ber 
tween  the  two  'a  boards.  The  two  division-boards 
give  us  a  wall  over  three  inches  thick,  with  dead- 
air  space  at  each  side  in  winter;  and  with  your  chaff 
box  or  cushion  on  top,  your  bees  are  snug.  The 
chaff  over  them  admits  of  a  slow  draft  to  carrj'  off 
the  surplus  moisture;  and  with  the  entrance  kept 
open  all  winter  they  have  an  abundance  of  air,  and 
are  kept  dky  — the  prime  object  in  view.  No.  9 
shows  the  honey-case  holding  24  i;4-lb.  sections, 
glassed  on  two  sides,  and  wedged  up  tightly.  The 
hive  holds  36  sections;  each  section  is  furnished 
with  a  starter;  also  each  of  the  ten  brood-frames, 
thereby  insuring  straight  combs.  Each  hive  has 
complete  directions  for  handling,  pasted  inside  of 


FRIEND  YOUNG'S  CLIMATIC  BEE- 
HIVE. 

SrB.AIITTED    FOR   Oril    COMMENTS    AND   CKITI- 
CTSMS. 

K.  ROOT:— I  comply  with  your  kind 
offer  to  insert  cut  and  desci'iption  of 
my  hive  in  Gleanings,  free  of 
charge,  if  I  would  send  a  description 
of  hive.  My  wants  will  be  governed 
by  your  decision.  Your  kind  offer  makes  it 
presumptuous  in  me  to  say  what  I  want;  I 
should  like  if  you  would  comment  upon  the 
hive.  I  should  like  any  discrepancies  pointed 
out.  W.  M.  Young. 

Nevada,  Wyandot  Co.,  O.,  Nov.  19, 1S84. 

Our  description  is  copied  from  friend 
Young's  circular. 

The  illustration  below  shows  the  inside  of 
the  "Climatic  Bee-hive."  No.  1  is  one  of  two 
division-boards  which  we  slip  or  hang  in  on 
each  side  of  brood-chamber  for  wintering 
after  lifting  out  broad  frame  No.  2,  holding 
6  honey-sections;  there  are  two  of  No.  2,  one 
on  each  side,  also  two  doors,  No.  3.  No.  4 
shows  the  bottom-board  with  hive  raised. 
The  hinged  bottom-board  I  consider  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  to  keep  dead  bees, 
and    all   rubbish    accumulating  in  the  hive. 


CUT  OF  HIVE,   OPEN. 


cover.  The  hi\e  is  cnsUy  handled,  and 
bees  can  be  changed  from  their  sum- 
mer to  winter  arrangements  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  makes  you  smile  to 
see  how  snug  your  bees  are.  Metal 
rabbets  in  each  hive,  also  separators 
on  each  l)r(i<id  Criunc  iN'o.  2). 

The  second  illiisti-ation  represents 
the  h\\e  closed,  and  siijiposed  to  be 
ready  to  rfccivc  a  swarm.  The  en- 
trance-lilock  and  slide  arc  out. 

I  furnish  ii  .•<///!//i -walled  hive,  made 
exactly  like  the  double  wall  iiisidr,  ex- 
cent  tnir  door  and  one  broad  frame 
with  6  sections  on  onr  side  instead  of 
two  —  as  the  double  wall  —  same  10 
brood  -  frames.  The  material  differ- 
ence is  the  double  wall  or  wintering 
arrangement;  the  single  wall  holds  21 
sections  on  top  of  brood-frames,  27 
sections  in  all,  and  one  dixision-board 
to  regulate  the  size  of  swarm. 

As  I  am  just  introducing  the  hives 
to  parties  at  a  distance  (after  a  satis- 
factory test  among  nij  iieifihbors),  I 
feel  a  hesitancy  in  |)lacing  this  circu- 
lar before  you, yet  a  good  degree  of 
confldence  that  you  will  be  agreeably 
surprised  with  a  trial  of  the  hives. 

Friend  Y.,  the  first  objection  I 
should  make  to  your  hive  is  the 
size  of  the  frame.    I  can  not  but 
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think  it  a  great  misfortune  to  start  out  with 
something    ditt'erent     from   the   frame   or  ] 
frames  in  common  use.    I  presume  you  do  | 
not  intend  to  use  your  hive  two-story,  for  i 
frames  two  stories  high  as  deep  as  yours  - 
would  loom  up  pretty  well.    My  second  ob- ' 
jection  would  be  the  loose  pieces  you  have 
about  the  hive,  and  the  machinery,  if  I  may 
use  tlie  term.    While  it  is  a  chatt"  hive,  I  ■. 
should  also  be  inclined  to  think  so   many  | 
joints  would  permit  frost  to  get  in.  in  a  way  I 
that  it  would  not,  if  the  brood-nest  were  j 
surrounded  by  a  continuous  body  of  loose 
chaff.    Very  likely   many  will    be   pleased 
with  the  arrangement,  and  it  presents  as  a 
whole  a  very  pretty  appearance.  i 


MOVING  BEES. 
Something  About  how  Far  a  Bee  can  Fly. 

A    FOOT -POWER    BUZZ-SAW     MADE     FUOM     AN     OLD 
SEW1NG-MA€HIXE. 

T  MOVED  to  Peoria  last  fall;  over  a  hundred 
1^1?  miles  on  the  railroad,  with  my  household 
iir  goods,  six  colonies  of  bees,  horse,  and  myself, 
'^  all  in  one  car.  I  prepared  the  bees  for  ship- 
ment by  fastening-  the  upper  story  of  the 
hives  to  the  lower  ones,  stopped  up  the  entrance 
of  the  hives,  i-emoved  the  covers,  and  tacked 
over  the  top  of  the  hives  a  wire  screen  to  give 
the  bees  air,  and  they  came  through  all  right. 
The  last  45  miles  of  the  distance,  a  bee  that  es- 
caped through  a  small  hole,  punched  by  accident 
in  one  of  the  screen  covers,  followed  the  train. 
Every  time  the  cars  stopped  it  would  come  to  the 
door  where  it  escaped;  and  at  one  time  it  came  in, 
went  to  the  hive,  and  flew  out  again.  This  fact  il- 
lustrates at  least  the  wonderiul  sagacity  of  the 
bee  to  mark  the  locality  of  its  hive,  its  deterniiua- 
tion  to  stay  with  it,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  flight. 

HOW  I  OBTAINED  A  CHEAP  BUZZ-SAAV. 

As  ministers  usually  don't  have  too  much  moiiej', 
and  need  recreation,  and  having  a  little  mechanical 
•genius,  1  thought  I  would  just  make  one.  A  friend 
gave  me  an  old  Wheeler  &  Wilson  sewing-ma- 
chine; another  friend  gave  m'e  two  circular  saws 
that  were  worn  too  small  for  his  use.  1  then  got  a 
machinist  to  make  me  a  mandrel  for  *4.00.  I  put 
an  additional  balance-wheel  to  the  sewing-machine, 
made  my  own  journals,  and  ])ut  my  saw  in  the 
place  of  the  head  of  the  sewing-machine,  fastened 
the  two  parts'of  the  lid,  or  cover,  together  by  cleats 
on  the  inside,  removed  the  hinges  to  the  back  part 
of  the  coverjand  table;  let  the  cover  come  down  on 
to  the  saw  in  motion,  and  cut  its  way  through  it, 
thus  making  the  cover  the  platform  of  flic  sawinill, 
adjustable  en  its  hinges,  so  as  to  cut  any  dcsiralilo 
depth.  I  then  extended  ine  side' of  the  platform 
six  inches,  and  made  a  carriage  to  run  in  a  groove 
exactly  parallel  with  the  saw,  to  carry  whatever  I 
desire  to  cut.  This  cari-iage  has  a  rule  on  the  head- 
block,  three  feet  long,  to  measure  the  length  of  the 
stick  being  cut.  I  also  made  aiK>th(r  cm  liu'ic  to 
set  on  the  first  one,  to  cut  a  miter.  Thus  1  h;i\(' a 
cheap  and  quite  complete  sawmill  fiiat  does  admir- 
able work.  J.  .1.  W.  Place. 

Peoria,  111.,  Sept.  24, 188i. 

So,  friend  P.,  you  have  proved  conclusive- 
ly that  a  bee  can  fly  as  fast  as  an  average 
railroad  train  goes.  We  have  got  so  much 
•anyhow  ;  and  furthermore,  a  bee  ciui  keep  it 
up  for  -1-5  miles.  It  is  really  astonishing  that 
that  one  bee  stuck  to  his  hive  all  this  dis- 
tance. Your  arrangement  for  a  buzz-saw  is 
quite  ingenious,  but  I  should  conjecture 
that  y(mr.  luml>er  must  all  be  pretty  clear 
from  "  knots,  and  nicely  seasoned,  or  you 
would  lind  it  dithcult  to  cut  it  with  so  small 
a,  power. 


NITBIC   ACID  A  EBMEDY  FOR  STINGS 
AND  OTHER  POISONS. 

.VLSO  SO.METHING    ABOUT  BEE-STINQS   IN   GENERAL. 

fRIEND  NOVICE:— If  you  think  the  following 
will  be  of  any  use  to  your  readers,  you  can 
hand  it  out  in  Gleanings.  Some  may  be 
benefited  by  the  use  of  it.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Southern  Medical  Becord: 
Hickory  Grove,  Ga.  G.  W.  White. 

I  must  give  an  adventure  which  I  had  with  a  hive 
of  bees,  and  the  result,  which,  by  a  grand  mistake, 
in  using  nitric  acid  instead  of  sweet  oil,  I  made  the 
discovery  that  the  acid  is  a  veritable  specific  for  the 
sting  of  bees.  Being  cleanly  shaved,  and  unpro- 
tected, I  undertook  to  transfer  a  hive  of  bees 
which,  becoming  enraged,  covered  my  face  and 
hands  by  the  tliousaiui.  After  fighting  my  best  for 
a  short  time,  I  wirli  ditticulty  made  my  way  into  the 
house  and  called  for  sweet  oil.  Being  in  great  pain, 
and  even  alarmed  at  the  possible  result,  without 
time,  and  in  no  condition  for  reflection  as  to  the 
best  means  to  be  used  for  relief,  I  held  my  hand  in 
a  cupped  position  and  directed  it  to  be  filled  with 
sweet  oil;  but  in  the  haste  and  confusion  they 
snatched  up  a  bottle  of  nitric  acid,  and  poured  my 
hand  full,  which  I  first  applied  to  my  forehead  and 
then  over  my  entii-e  face  and  hands,  when  my 
granddaughter  exclaimed, "O  grandpa!  stop!  stop! 
it  is  the  wrong  bottle!  it  is  nitric  acid!"  Alarmed 
with  a  new  danger,  I  bethought  me  of  soda,  to  neu- 
tralize the  acid,  and  called  for  it;  but  before  it  ar- 
rived I  was  most  agreeably  amazed  and  delighted 
to  find  the  pain  of  the  stings  suddenly  relieved,  as  if 
by  magic,  and  to  find  that  no  cauterizing  effect  or 
injury  had  been  sustained;  but  the  poison  was 
gone,  and  even  the  swelling  rapidly  subsided. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  above  singular  discovery. 
Mr.  D.  came  to  me  with  hands  inflamed  and  much 
swollen  from  the  effects  of  poison-oak.  I  at  once 
thought  of  the  sting  remedy,  and  applied  nitric  acid 
-  at  first  cautiously  on  the  back  of  one  hand,  and, 
seeing  no  pain  or  cauterizing  effect,  I  applied  it  to 
the  other,  and  to  the  entire  part  inflamed,  with 
speedy  and  absolute  relief  to  the  poisonous  symp- 
toms. A.  L.  Barry,  M.  D. 

Friend  White,  although  the  above  looks 
very  plausible,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me 
for  again  saying  I  can  riot  think  the  nitric 
acid  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  relief  ex- 
perienced whatever.    The  acid  must  have 
been  very  much  diluted,  probably  by  absorb- 
ing water  from  the  atmosphere,  or  it  would 
have  made  more  trouble  on  oiu-  friend's  face 
than  the  stings.    If  you  want  to  know  what 
kind  of  trouble,  next  time  you  get  a  sting 
ask  a  druggist  to  put  a  drop  of  pure  nitric 
acid  on  the  spot.     It  may  possibly  neutral- 
ize the  poison  of  the  sting,  but  I  thitik  it  will 
make  a  worse  spot  to  be  healed  than  the 
sting  alone  would  have   done.    The  point 
seems  to  be  this:    The  remedy  is  applied, 
the  relief  comes.    Well,  stings,  as  a  general 
thiiig,  cease  painins  one  after  a  little  time, 
;  and  as  a  rule  the  pain  disappears  (juite  sud- 
'  denly.     If  our  friend  had  put  nothing  on  Jiis 
face  at  all,  I  think  he  would  have  found  the 
1  pain  and  sw-elling  to  abate  just  about  iis  they 
;  did.    lam  not  acipiainted  witli  the  symp- 
toms of  poison  from  the  poison-oak,  but  I 
presume  the  ditticulty  often   disappears  of 
I  itself  after  a  little   irritation   or    swelling. 
You  may  think  1  am  a  little  severe  on  reme- 
;  dies  for  l)ee-stings  ;  but,])lease  bear  in  mind 
!  that  of  the  thousandsthat  have  been  ottered, 
not  one  statids  to-day  as  a  specitic.    Many 
things  are  used   foralittlv  while  by  some 
i  earnest  defender  of  their  virtues  ;  "but  as 
time. passes  they  pass  away  and  are  forgot- 
;  ten.     Wlien  you"  get  stung,  extract  the  sting, 
i  give  it  no  more  attention,  and  go  about  your 
I  business. 
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FROM     DIFFERENT      FIELDS, 


AN  A  B  C  SCHOLAR    IN   SANTO  DOMINGO,  W.  I. 

fRIEND  KOOT:-Though  I  haven't  the  honor 
of  knowing  you  personallj',  I  have,  neverthe- 
less, become  acquainted  with  you  through  the 
good  services  of  our  friend  Mr.  Sobotker,  of 
La  Fe  apiary,  in  this    city.    1  congratulate 
myself  for  it,  as  I  am   to   become   a   bee-keeper 
through  his  influence,  so  I  beg  of  you  to  consider 
me  as  a  friend,  and  an  enthusiast  for  bee-keeping. 

As  soon  as  they  are  put  up,  I  shall  have  ton  Sim- 
plicity hives  to  start  with,  just  to  see  If  I  can  man- 
age them;  if  so,  I  shall  get  more  hives,  as  I  have  a 
farm  (stock)  and  own  1203  acres  of  woods  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  this  city. 

In  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Sobotker  in  Glean- 
ings for  May  1  (to  which  I  have  subscribed),  I  read 
he  had  been  troubled  with  visitors.  Allow  me  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some, asking  him  always  a  lot  of  questions,  and  get- 
ting information  from  him,  to  which  he  corresponds 
most  obligingly,  and  I  am  very  thankful  for  It,  as 
he  is,  in  fact,  ray  bee-keeping  master.  He  got  me 
a  copy  of  your  A  B  C,  and  I  think  that,  with  the 
book  and  his  information,  I  shall  get  along  quite 
nicely. 

I  send  you  with  this  my  picture  (excuse  the  liber- 
ty), as  a  proof  of  admiration  toward  you,  and  so 
that,  if  I  some  day  or  other  give  you  a  call,  you 
should  recognize  me  at  once.  In  time  T  shall  let 
you  know  either  of  my  success  or  my  failure. 

Alfhed  F.  Fellerano. 
Santo  Domingo,  W.  I.,  May  26, 1884. 

Many  thanks  to  you,  friend  Alfred,  for 
your  kind  letter,  and  especially  for  your  pho- 
tograph. It  is  quite  a  treat  to  us  to  get 
even  a  look  at  our  friends  away  across  the 
water.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  give  so  good 
a  report  of  our  friend  Sobotker.  With  1200 
acres  of  woods,  you  ought  to  have  an  abun- 
dance of  honey  'in  your  mild  climate.  We 
shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  get  reports  in  re- 
gard to  the  honey  business  of  your  island. 


HOME-MADE  BUZZ-SAWS;   SOME  EXPERIENCE. 

The  friend  who  writes  the  following  says  I 
can  put  this  in  Heads  of  Grain  or  Reports 
Encouraging,  as  I  think  best.    Hear  him  : 

After  seeing  a  number  of  saws,  and  hearing 
the  buzzing,  I  naturally  soon  had  the  fever,  and 
a  saw  and  mandrel  too,  so  I  made  a  frame  and 
nailed  two  spinning  -  wheels  together  for  the  first 
wheel,  and  attached  a  crank  to  the  end  of  the  shaft. 
A  belt  runs  from  this  on  a  small  pulley  on  a  second 
shaft,  with  a  fiy-vfheel  attached,  with  a  belt  running 
on  to  the  mandrel.  I  had  it  only  a  short  time  when 
I  knocked  it  to  pieces,  and  made  another  from  an 
old  jack  of  a  horse-power.  I  fastened  a  foot-power 
crank  to  the  end  where  the  shaft  from  the  horse- 
power is  fastened,  and  ran  a  belt  from  fly-wheel  to 
mandrel,  and  now  I  am  going  to  make  one  after  the 
description  of  W.  Z.  Hutchinson's,  Nov.  Gleanings, 
1883;  and  if  my  third  runs  as  much  better  as  the  sec- 
ond runs  better  than  the  first,  1  shall  not  make  a 
fourth  one.  Briefly,!  learned  this:  The  less  gear- 
ing, the  better;  have  the  belt  as  thin  as  possible; 
keep  the  saws  sharp,  and  well  set. 

Dr.  Gunu  advises  us  to  take  a  i-idc  lirjruiugs  to 


bring  the  muscles  into  action,  and  aid  digestion. 
The  doctor  was  evidently  not  acquainted  with  buzz- 
saws,  or  he  would  not  need  to  torment  a  horse  to 
help  him  digest  his  meals,  for  he  would  find  ample 
exercise  on  the  treadle  of  a  foot-power  saw,  sawing 
one-inch  pine.  C.  Weckesser. 

Marshallville,  O.,  Nov.,  1884. 

You  make  a  good  point,  friend  W.  1  have 
made  sections  on  a  foot-power  saw.  and  saw- 
ed thi'ui  from  two-inch  plank  too;  but  my 
impressions,  1  believe,  were  about  like  your 
own.  Ilouie-made  buzz  saws  do  first  rate 
for  a  bee-keeper  who  has  plenty  of  time  and 
muscle,  and  wants  to  economize  ;  but  when 
his  number  of  colonies  begins  to  get  up  into 
the  fifties,  my  opinion  is  that  he  will  begin 
to  look  over  the  catalogues  of  low-priced  en- 
gines.   

A  gUEEN  WHOSE   EGGS  WON'T  HATCH. 

I  send  you  two  queens.  One  was  hatched  last 
June,  and  was  found,  just  before  sending  you,  to  be 
a  layer  of  drone-eggs  only.  From  the  size  of  the 
colony,  1  don't  believe  she  ever  added  a  "  worker" 
to  it.  The  other  queen  began  laying  about  two 
weeks  before  she  was  sent  j'ou,  but  her  eggs  never 
Jiatched.  S.  W.  Morrison,  M.  D. 

Oxford,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1884. 

The  two  queens  mentioned  above  were 
forwarded  to  Prof.  Cook,  who  replies  as 
follows: 

The  two  queens  sent  me  are  not  exceptional  cases. 
The  one  has  never  been  fecundated— is  simply  an 
unmated  queen.  A  close  inspection  with  the  micro- 
scope shows  the  spermatheca  void  of  the  sperm. 

The  other  queen  is  fecund,  and  apparantly  perfect 
in  every  way,  but  her  eggs  are  at  fault.  Such  im- 
potency  is  noted  in  higher  animals.  All  we  know  is. 
that  the  ovaries  are  in  some  way  defective.  The 
eggs  grow  in  them,  but  are  worthless,  and  never 
develop.  Breeders  of  horses  and  cattle  are  often 
vexed  with  examples  of  the  same  kind.  I  have  ex- 
amined many  such  queens.  A.  J.  Cook. 


ALSIKE   clover  AND   SHEEP  SOKHEL. 

Friend  Root,  is  a  man  who  counterfeits  seeds  any 
better  than  the  man  who  counterfeits  money?  I 
sent  to  you  some  time  since  for  a  peck  of  alsike- 
clover  seed.  You  were  short,  and  sent  one  pound. 
Lucky  for  me  that  it  was  no  more.  If  I  had  known 
it  was  so  adulterated,  it  would  have  gone  into  the 
fire  instead  of  the  ground,  for  it  was  one-half  sheep 
soi-rel.  I  think  you  were  innocent,  but  the  man 
who  gathered  the  seeds  knew  better,  and  is  the 
counterfeiter.  I  shall  have  to  eradicate  the  clover 
to  get  rid  of  the  sorrel,  for  I  want  none  of  it  in  mj- 
land.  S.  P.  Sowers. 

I      Dunlap,  Kansas,  June  30, 18S4. 

I  agree  with  you,  friend  S.,  that  it  is  as 
bad  to  counterfeit  seeds  as  to  counterfeit 
money,  (^ome  to  think  of  it,  I  believe  it  is  a 
great  deal  worse.  We  do  not  plant  money 
to  get  another  crop  like  that  which  yoii 
planted,  but  we  do  plant  seeds.  But  I  hope 
you  won't  take  it  amiss  if  I  suggest  you 
were  mistaken  about  the  sample.  Alsike 
clover  produces  seeds  of  different  size  and 
different  colors ;  and  when  sorrel  comes  up 
on  ground  where  it  was  planted,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  infer  the  sorrel  seed  was  with  the  clo- 
ver. This  is  the  first  complaint  of  tjae  kind 
we  have  had  for  i  year  O)-  two :  and  I  thiuk  if 
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you  have  any  of  the  seed  left,  I  can  prove  to 
you  that  it  is  all  alsike,  or  you  can  do  it 
j'oiu'self  by  sowing  it  carefiilly  in  some 
ground  in  the  house.  Bake  the  ground  first 
in  the  oven,  to  be  sure  that  all  seeds  of 
weeds  are  killed,  and  sow  your  alsike  on  it, 
and  see  if  any  sorrel  shows  itself.  ' 

SWAUJIING   IN    NOVEMUEH. 

Just  at  sunset  yesterday  evening  I  had  a  swann 
of  bees  come  out,  and  they  settled  exactly  as  they  ! 
do  in  swarming  in  the  pi-oper   season.    Did    you 
ever  know  bees  to  gwarni  so  lateV    I  put  them  in  a  j 
small  colony,  smoked  them  well,  and  chopped  up  j 
an  onion,  and  put  it  with  them;  this  morning-  they  j 
had  brought  the  onion  out,  and  seemed  to  be  well 
satisfied.    They  came  out  of  a  strong  colony  that 
was  well  supplied  with  honey.    Now,  what  do  you 
think  could  have  caused  them  to  swarm?    The  bees 
here  have  gathered  but  very  little  honey  since  last 
spring.    There  are  a  great  many  bees  in  this  section 
of    country.    I    am    just  beginning,  and  have  17 
colonies. 

Hulto,  Tex.,  Nov.  3, 1884.  J.  T.  Meger. 

Friend  M.,  either  your  bees  have  been  get- 
ting stores  without  your  knowing  it,  or  else 
the  colony  sending  ont  this  swarm  has  su- 
perseded their  queen,  and  in  raising  a  new 
one  they  got  two  instead  of  one.  This  will 
often  cause  a  swarm  to  come  out  at  an  un- 
seasonable time.  It  is  not  only  singular 
that  the  swarm  should  come  out  in  Novem- 
ber, but  it  is  more  singular  that  they  should 
come  out  at  sunset,  and  this  would  lead  me 
to  tliink  it  was  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
old  queen,  as  I  have  mentioned  above. 


WANTED,  A  QUART   STKAWBERUY-BOX   THAT   HOLDS 
A   QUART. 

I  want  to  get  some  one-quart  boxes  in  the  flat  for 
strawberries.  Do  you  make  them,  or  arc  you  going 
to  make  them,  and  what  are  they  worth  per  100? 
What  boxes  I  have  do  not  hold  a  quart,  and  I  never 
saw  any  that  did.  I  believe  all,  or  nearly  all,  who 
buy  a  box  of  strawberries,  growl  because  the  box 
they  have  bought  does  not  hold  a  quart.  If  it  had 
been  sold  to  them  for  five  cents  less  a  box  because 
it  did  not  hold  a  quart,  yet  they  would  not  have 
been  satisfied.  They  want  a  quart,  and  I  want 
th«m  to  have  a  quart.  I  do  not  want  any  boxes  be- 
fore spring,  and  then  1  am  going  to  order  some 
frames,  and  then  they  all  could  come  together. 
AVhere  one  docs  not  have  too  many  bees  to  attend 
to,  sti-awbcrry  culture  with  bees /Is  profitable.  My 
strawberries  pay  me  a  great  deal  better  than  my 
bees.  R.  N.  Leach. 

Humphrey,  Neb.,  Nov.  4, 1884. 

Friend  L.,  we  do  not  make  strawberry- 
boxes,  and  we  can  not  make  them  at  the 
prices  they  are  furnished,  without  special 
machinery.  Several  of  our  readers,  doubt- 
less, can  furnish  you  with  what  you  want ; 
among  them  we  may  mention  the  Berlin 
Heights  Fruit-Box  Co.,  Berlin  Heights,  Erie 
Co.,0.  In  regard  to  none  of  the  boxes  hold- 
ing a  quart,  is  it  not  true  that  they  will  hold 
a  full  (luart  when  heaped  up,  and  that,  as 
they  very  soon  commence  to  settle,  the  term 
quart  is  very  indefinite,  because  of  the  con- 
stant shrinkage  V  Strawberries  seem  to  l)e 
one  of  tiie  commodities  tiiat  are  ditticult 
to  measure  exactly.  1  think  with  you, 
however,  that  the  box  should  be  made  so 


that  each  one  contains  a  full  quart  when 
they  are  first  packed  for  shipment— that  is, 
so  that  a  quart  can  be  put  in  wliile  the  bas- 
ket is  crated,  ready  to  send  out.  If  it  is  a 
fact,  that  none  of  the  boxes  marked  a  quart 
hold  that  much,  in  the  way  you  have  stated 
it,  we  truly  need  a  reform.  One  instinctive- 
ly feels  as  if  he  were  being  imposed  upon 
when  he  finds  that  what  he  purchases  does 
not  hold  out.  It  is  not  altogether  a  disposi- 
tion to  cheat,  however,  that  bi'ings  about 
this  irregularity  ;  for  tin  pails,  as  they  usu- 
ally come  from  the  factory,  overrun,  "some- 
times almost  half,  while  tin  pans  always  run 
under.  We  have  had  to  have  oiu-  pails  made 
specially  to  order,  to  get  them  to  hold  exact- 
ly what  they  are  called.  When  competition 
becomes  close  on  certain  commodities,  the 
temptation  becomes  very  strong  for  tlie  deal- 
er to  say,  "  I  can  let  you  have  the  goods  at 
the  price  you  insist  on,  by  giving  you  scant 
measure,'"'  and  then  some  one  suggests  that 
probably  no  one  will  notice  it  any  way,  and 
thus  the  evil  creeps  in.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  every  honest  man  wishes  to  have  his 
goods  hold  out  so  well  that  he  can  tell  any 
one  to  weigh  or  measure,  without  any  fear 
of  consequences.  I  have  just  measured 
some  baskets  we  bought  berries  in,  and  they 
hold  ixfidl  quart,  level  full. 

thieves  in  the  apiary. 

On  page  734,  Nov.  1,  friend  Hutchinson  says  that 
his  apiary  was  visited  by  thieves,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  luckj%  so  they  thought  they  would 
move  down  and  see  me,  I  guess;  any  way,  they 
have  been  here,  and  taken  away  with  them  a  good 
lot  of  honey.  On  the  Enight  of  Nov.  3d,  while  we 
were  gone  to  a  political  meeting,  three  of  my  best 
swarms  were  robbed.  They  were  packed  for  win- 
ter, with  from  7  to  8  frames;  they  had  taken  the 
caps  off,  and  taken  four  frames  from  each  hi\e.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  queens  were  taken  or  not. 
I  should  want  my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  and  finger 
on  the  trigger,  instead  of  a  string,  friend  Hutchin- 
son. Can't  we  hav€  some  good  plan  for  a  honey- 
house  in  Gleanings  this  winter?  A.  Smith. 

South  Lyon,  Mich.,  Nov.  6, 1884. 

P.  S.— To-day  I  find  one  more  swarm  with  five 
frames  taken.  A.  S. 

Friend  S.,  see  Avhat  I  said  about  guns  in 
the  last  issue.  Would  you  feel  happy  after 
having  killed  a  man  for  stealing  your  honey? 
I  am  sure  the  great  ditliculty  in  the  ques- 
tion is  a  wrong  state  of  atfairs  in  your  vicin- 
ity. Some  kind  Christian  wants  to  look  up 
tliese  people,  and  find  out  how  it  comes  that 
they  can  enjoy  eating  honey  that  has  been 
stolen  from  their  honest,"  hard-working 
neighbors.  It  is  surely  ignorance,  and  a 
want  of  education  and  cultivation.  It  is 
done  by  boys— boys  who  want  to  be  got  into 
the  schools,  and  taught  average  common 
sense  and  average  Ciiristianity.  May  be 
they  are  foreigijers ;  perhav)s  they  do  not 
speak  our  language;  but  in  any  case  they 
should  be  reachecl— not  with  guns,  but  by 
Christianizing  inlluence.  In  the  abstract, 
there  is  no  disagivement  in  this  matter; 
everybodyagrces  with  what  1  have  just  said. 
But  when  it  comes  to  losing  our  own  honey, 
we  get  impatient;  these  remedies  seem  too 
slow,  and  hu:.:an  nature  prompts  us  to  want 
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to  take  the  law  in  our  own  hands.  Keep 
level,  dear  brother,  and  remember  that  our 
happiness  does  not  consist  altogether  in  im- 
munity from  thieves. 

MY   HEPORT   FOR  188i. 

I  commenced  the  season  with  39  colonies,  having- 
lostliu  wintering-;  wintered  on  summer  stands. 
We  had  a  hard  frost  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  May,  just 
as  fruit-blossoms  were  at  about  their  best.  June  2, 
bees  began  killing-  oflf  drones;  no  honej'  coming  in, 
had  to  feed.  White  clover  and  red  raspberries  com- 
menced to  blossom  about  June  9;  and  by  about  the 
14th  bees  became  self-sustaining,  and  the  22d  I  began 
putting  on  sections.  June  30,  first  swarm  issued. 
Only  eight  issued  in  all,  the  last  one  Aug.  6. 

About  July  30,  bees  began  working  on  buckwheat, 
and  I  never  had  a  better  crop  of  buckwheat  honey. 

Aug.  25th  had  a  frost,  which  closed  the  season  for 
surplus,  but  bees  found  enough  after  this  to  just 
about  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  Hard-maple 
blossoms  were  a  total  failure;  so  also  were  bass- 
wood;  not  a  solitary  blossom  of  either  could  I  find; 
but  of  white  clover  I  never  saw  such  an  abundance. 

Results  of  the  season  are  16.50  lbs.  comb  honey  in 
sections,  and  182  lbs.  extracted ;  in  all,  1833  lbs.  I 
sold  one  swarm,  and  go  into  winter  quarters  with  44 
colonies. 

With  basswood  a  failure,  and  no  increase  to  speak 
of,  I  still  think  my  bees  have  done  well  for  me,  and 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  thankful. 

Otsdawa,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17, 1884.        Thos.  Decker. 


A  GOOD   REPORT   FROM  AN   ABC   SCHOLAR. 

Seeing  other  reports  of  our  friends  in  Gleanings, 
I  thought  I  would  send  in  mine.  From  9  colonies, 
spring  coun*-,  I  have  taken  500  lbs.  of  comb  honey; 
sold  420  lbs.  at  15  cts.  per  lb.,  $63.00.  The  profits  of 
my  bees  for  the  season  are  $75.00,  exclusive  of  the 
increase.  Don't  you  think  this  a  very  good  report 
for  an  A  B  C  scholar?  I  attribute  my  success  to  the 
ABC  and  Gleanings. 

HONEY-THIEVES. 

Honey-thieves  are  abroad  in  our  county.  1  visited 
a  bee-friend  of  mine  a  few  days  ago.  and  found  his 
apiary  of  15  colonies  wild  with  robbing,  caused  by 
thieves  breaking  open  one  of  his  best  hives,  and 
scattering  honey  all  over  his  apiary.  He  offered 
$25.00  for  their  apprehension,  but  so  far  has  gained 
no  clew.  Among  others  who  have  been  visited  by 
these  sneak  thieves  are  Rev.  Mr.  Travis,  Rev.  Mr. 
Davis,  and  an  estimable  widow  lady.  So  far  I  have 
escaped  their  depredations,  but  I  am  in  continual 
fear  of  a  visit  fi-om  them. 

HONEY  FROM   THE  COW-PE.4. 

I  secured  about  100  lbs.  of  honey  from  the  cow- 
pea;  it  was  of  a  beautiful  color,  but  I  did  not  like 
the  taste.  My  wife  thought  it  equal  to  clover 
honey.  E.  W.  Stayton,  9—18. 

Martin,  Tenn.,  Nov.  18,  1804. 

Friend  8..  can  it  bfi  possible  that  anybody 
would  visit  an  apiary  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  honey,  if  he  understood  the  injury 
he  might  do  tlie  b?e-kepper,  and  also  the  ad- 
ditional trouble  caused. on  account  of  rob- 
bing, where  our  hives  are  broken  open  and 
scattered  about  in  this  manner?  If  it  really 
is  true,  that  \ve  have  people  who  wojild  steal 
lioney,  knowing  this  fully,  I  shall  have  to 
confess  that  human'tv  is  worse  than  I  had 
supposed  it  to  be.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  such  people,  and  it  seems  to  me,  there- 


fore, as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  great  re- 
medy consists  in  education,  and  along  with 
it  a  full  luiderstanding  of  tlie  thought  em- 
bodied in  tlie  text,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom."  One  may  decide 
to  ignore  the  fear  of  men,  or  the  fear  of  con- 
sequences from  the  law  ;  but,  who  shall  set 
aside  the  fear  of  the  Lord?— I  am  glad  to 
hear  additional  facts  to  the  effect  that  the 
cow-pea  does  yield  honey. 

FROM  4  TO  11,   and  347  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

As  I  have  been  reading  the  reports  in  Gle-^nings, 
and  am  an  A  B  C  scholar  in  bee  culture,  I  thought  I 
would  give  you  my  report.  I  commenced  in  the  bee 
business  in  the  spring  of  1883  by  buying  one  stand 
of  Italians,  paying  SIO.OO  for  them.  I  got  2  swarms 
from  it  in  Aug-ust.  I  bought  one  box  hive  of  black 
bees,  quecnless  and  full  of  worms;  paid  $1.00  for 
them;  transferred  them;  paid  $1.00  for  an  Italian 
(jueeu,  and  gave  her  to  them.  I  received  from  all, 
84  lbs.  of  honey.  I  packed  in  chaff  hives  on  summer 
stands.  Now  for  my  report  of  1884:  Spring-  found 
all  living— 3  strong,  one  weak,  my  hives  full  and 
strong.  They  commenced  swarming  June  15;  I  got 
7  swarms  —  two  apiece  fx'om  the  three  strongest 
hives,  and  one  from  the  weakest  one.  I  received 
from  all,  347  lbs.  of  honey,  or  86?4  lbs.,  spring  count. 
All  comb  honey.  I  might  have  done  better  if  I  had 
had  the  ABC  book  for  a  guide.  I  go  into  winter 
with  13  stands.  I  have  made  all  my  own  hives  and 
sections  by  hand.  W.  D.  Burnett. 

New  Vernon,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1884. 


FROM  6  TO  13,   AND  400  LBS.    OF  HONEY. 

I  bought  two  swarms  of  bees  one  year  ago  last 
fall,  and  packed  them  away.  They  came  through 
the  winter  all  right.  Last  summer  was  pnor.  I  in- 
creased to  6;  not  much  surplus;  packed  them  on 
their  summer  stands  by  putting  boards  around 
them,  leaving  the  entrance  open,  the  hives  about  a 
foot  apart;  packed  the  space  between  them  and 
the  sides  with  shavings  from  the  planer.  I  started 
with  6  last  spring,  the  most  of  them  weak,  one  with- 
out a  queen.  1  have  now  13,  with  about  400  lbs.  sur- 
plus. I  received  a  queen  one  year  ago  last  August. 
This  year  I  raised  a  few  queens  from  her.  I  like 
them,  they  are  so  nice  to  handle.  A  black  bee  has 
no  business  around  them.  A  rather  poor  summer 
for  bees  again  this  year.  My  bees  are  one  hive 
Italians,  four  hybrids,  the  rest  blacks.  One  queen 
I  raised  from  the  Italian  has  bees  that  are  all  black; 
how  is  that? 

BEES  AND    RED   CLOVER. 

My  bees  all  (Italians,  hybrids,  and  blacks)  worked 
this  year  equally  on  red  clover,  but  they  don't  gen- 
erally do  it.  I.  B.  Whiton. 

Ithaca,  Gratiot  Co.,  Mich.,  Nov.  1,  1884. 


A  REPORT    ENCOURAGING    THAT    IS    NOT  ALL    BEES 
AND   HONEY. 

J.  P.  Israel,  p.  738,  gets  the  same  amount  of  honey 
from  18  colonies  that  I  got  from  22.  My  honey  is  all 
extracted,  however.  I  did  no  feeding.  I  lost  three 
colonies,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  I  put  them  in 
box  hives.  I  increased  to  45  colonies;  got  680  new 
brood-combs  built  on  half-sheets  of  foundation. 

The  above  is  my  honey  report  very  much  con- 
densed. I  have  something  more  to  report  as  the  re- 
sult of  my  seas&n's  work,  and  that  is  1400  bushels  of 
corn,  besides  some  truck,  and  all  for  my  own  laboi-, 
except  harvesting  the  corn.  C.  A.  Wheeler, 

Selma,  Bexar  Co.,  Texas,  Nov.  8, 1884. 
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FKOM   II   TO  50,   AND   2900  LBS.   OF  HONEY. 

I  send  you  my  i-eport  for  1884.  Commencing-  last 
April  with  11  colonies,  I  increased  by  natural  and 
artificial  swarming  to  50.  Three  large  swarms  left 
for  parts  uulcnown.  I  extracted  2800  lbs.— 100  lbs. 
of  comb  honey,  making  in  all  2900  lbs.,  an  average 
of  3fi;j  lbs.  per  colony,  spring  count.  Owing  to  busy 
time  with  farm  work,  I  did  not  get  to  finish  ex- 
tracting till  Oct.  14.  Weather  being  cool,  and  honey 
t  liick,  1  did  not  get  nearly  all  the  honey  out.  I  have 
no  doubt  there  was  from  150  to  200  lbs.  left  in  the 
combs.  My  best  colony  gave  206  lbs.;  next  best,  180 
lbs.  This  does  not  include  the  increase.  I  am  no 
.spccirtlisf,  but  am  keeping  bees  in  connection  with 
farming.  The  bees  have  made  me  more  money 
than  the  farm  has  this  year. 

KUANK   BENTOX    STILL  TIUU.MPHAXT,  EVEN  IN  8HIP- 
I'lNG   BEES   ACROSS  THE   OCEAN   IN   OCTOBEK. 

I,  too,  have  received  an  imported  queen  from 
Frank  Renton;  she  was  mailed  Oct.  2,  an<l  reached 
Hound  Kock  Oct.  18,  just  16  days  on  the  way.  The 
(jueen  and  lices  were  in  splendid  condition,  only  one 
dead  bee;  the  cage  was  as  neat  and  clean  as  a  new 
l)iu.  The  imported  Italian  queen  1  got  of  you  is  do- 
ing well.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  introducing 
her,  but  succeeded  at  last.  I  think  shi'  is  very  pro- 
lific, from  the  way  she  went  to  work. 

A.  J.   KiMMONS. 

Hound  Hock,  Texas,  Nov.  18, 1881. 


WHEN   SHALL  THE  BEE-KEEPEHS   MEET    IN    NEW   OR- 
LEANS? 

Having  heretofore  noticed  in  (xLEANIN(;s  sugges- 
tions about  a  general  rendezvous  of  bee-keepers  at 
tiie  coming  World's  Fair  in  New  Orleans,  1  have  pe- 
rused the  November  numbers  in  the  hope  that  ei- 
ther yourself  or  Prof.  Cook  or  Mr.  .lones  or  the 
President  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Convention, 
or  some  one  else  of  adequate  notoriety,  would  sug- 
gest some  definite  time  when  the  bee-keepers  of 
America  might  convene  at  New  Orleans.  The  hor- 
ticulturists are  to  have  their  meeting  Jan.  14, 1885, 
and  I  wish  the  bee-keepers  nu'ght  meet  the  same 
month,  as  near  the  30th  as  possible.  1  have  consult- 
ed with  Mr.  Hayhurst  and  several  other  prominent 
bee  keepers,  and  all  seem  to  agree  that  about  the 
2Jth  of  Jan.  would  be  a  good  time.  Can't  you  aid 
the  matter,  and  at  least  urge  an  informal  meeting 
of  bee-keepers  at  New  Orleans? 

Bees  havtt  not  done  well  in  this  locality  this  sea- 
son. Linden  was  a  failure,  and  white  clover  did  not 
yield  with  liberality.  I  commenced  the  season  with 
91  stands;  increased  to  107;  took  3000  lbs.  extracted 
and  tUO  of  comb  honey.  I  go  int6  winter  quarters 
with  ex'cry  colony  strong,  and  well  supplied  with 
sweetness.  S.  W.  Sahsbuky. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  20,  lt-81. 

Friend  S.,  I've  been  waiting  anxiously  for 
sonietliing  from  somebody  in  regard  to  the  ■ 
matter.     Dr.    Besse   informed   me   several  I 
days  ago  that  Prof.  Cook  is  not  going  at  all, 
bnl  I  for  one  most  earnestly  protest.    Tlie 
date  yon  mention  will  suit  "me  as  well  as' 
anv  olhei-. 


KKIENI)     DEAHBOBN  S    I'PS  AND     DOWNS;     liUT    THE 
(PS   FINALLY   HAVE   IT. 

1  ha\  (■  commenced  four  times  to  keep  bees,  and 
liave  tailed  every  time  until  the  fourth  trial,  and 
now  I  think  I  am  well  paid  for  my  time.  I  put  13 
swarms  into  a  good  cellar  last  winter,  and  they  all 
came  out  all  right  except  one  that  smothered  by 
(lend  bees  dropping  down  and  stopping  the  entrance, 


:  which  was  very  small.    They  died  about  a  month 

I  after  I  put  them  in  the  cellar.  After  they  died  T 
raised  the  back  end  of  all  the  other  hives  about  half 
an  inch,  and  left  a  "'a-inch  hole  open  on  top  for  ven- 
tilation.   I  bought  a  swarm  of  Italians  this  spring, 

;  so  it  made  my  number  good  again.  I  increased  to 
25  this  summer.  I  worked  18  stands  for  comb  hon- 
ey, which  gave  me  870  lbs.,  mostly  in  1-lb.  sections. 
I  have  sold  almost  all  of  it  at  15  and  18  cts.  per  lb. 

I  sent  for  500  sections  just  as  the  basswood  bloom 
commenced,  and  it  was  two  weeks   before  T  got 

I  them,  so  I  think  T  must  have  lost  200  lbs.  by  not  get- 
ting them  in  time.  My  two  last  stands  filled  96  sec- 
tions apiece,  which  weighed  1C3  and5112  lbs.  Now, 
Mr.  Koot,  you  maj'. count  me  a  steady  customer  for 
Gleanings  year  after  year,  so  long  as  I  can  raise  a 
dollar  to  [)ay  for  it,  for  I  tliink  it  is  the  most  inter- 
esting book  tortile  ]irice  1  ever  saw. 

C.  A.  Deabbokn. 
IJaralioo,  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.,  !Sept.  6, 1S84. 

HOW    TO     MAHK    a   queen -bee,    AS     ir:.-Clt lUKI)     liV 
nUBEK. 

Your  esteemed  correspondent,  S.  J.  Baldwin,  in 
describing,  on  p.  764,  how  to  mark  a  (]ueen-bee  for 
introduction  into  a  hive  or  other  purpose,  by  paint- 
ing her  back,  was  probably  unaware  that  this  plan 
was  followed  by  the  immortal  Huber,  about  the 
year  1790.  In  his  own  words,  see  p.  97,  "  New  .Obser- 
\-ations  on  the  Natural  History  of  Bees,  by  Francis 
Huber,"  published  by  Longmans,  London,  1820,  "In 
the  next  place  we  introduced  a  very  fertile  queen 
into  the  same  hive,  after  painting  the  thorax,  to 
distinguish  her  from  the  reigning  queen."  I  could 
refer  to  other  i)aragraphs,  but  deem  this  one  suffi- 
cient. Arthur  Todd. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  2D,  1884. 

TKANSFEKHING  IN  JULY  AND  AUGUST. 

I  successfully  transferred  31  stands  of  black  bees, 
commencing  July  38  and  finishing  Aug.  3.  I  num- 
bered my  hives  from  1  to2J.  In  just  18  days,  hive 
No.  13  threw  off  a  large  swarm,  and  I  put  them  in 
hive  £2.  August  27  I  conunenced  taking  out  two 
brood-frames  from  each  side  of  hive,  and  put  in  a 
section-frame  at  each  side.  In  taking  out  frames 
for  sections  I  got  165  lbs.  of  comb  honey.  I  have  5 
acres  of  buckwheat  in  bloom,  and  hundreds  of  acres 
of  hearts-ease  within  two  miles.  The  honey  I  got 
must  have  been  nearly  all  from  heart's-ease,  as  the 
buckwheat  was  not  in  bloom  then.  I  sold  158  Its. 
for  5P23.45  in  that  shape. 

Did  I  do  wrong  in  taking  out  those  brood-frames 
and  putting  in  sections,  considering-  the  time  of 
year?  If  so,  what  shall  I  do  to  remedy  it?  My  idea 
was  to  get  honey  from  my  buckwheat,  etc.,  and  then 
put  in  chaff  division-boards,  leaving  six  full  frames 
in  the  center  for  winter.  Last  winter  was  a  very 
severe  one  here,  and  I  had. usually  lost  four  or  five 
swarms  each  winter  on  the  summer  stands;  but  a 
fi-iend  told  me  to  put  them  in  rows  close  together  on 
the  ground,  and  cover  them  with  sti-aw;  he  said  I 
could  not  put  straw  enough  over  them  to  smother 
them,  so  I  put  a  small  strawstack  over  them,  not 
giving  them  any  chance  to  get  out,  nor  myself  any 
chance  to  get  to  thenu  Some  of  my  friends  pre- 
dicted that  I  Avould  lose  all  of  them;  but  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March  1  saw,  one  warm  day,  some  bees 
flying  around,  and  on  examination  I  found  them  by 
hundreds  coming  out  through  the  straw.  April  5  I 
toolf  the  straw  off  and  found  every  stand  in  splen- 
did condition;  but  o\ir  spring  was  so  wet  and  cold 
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they  did  nothing;  up  to  the  time  of  transferring, 
when  I  did  not  find,  ou  an  averag-e,  an  ounce  of 
honey  in  their  stands.  As  soon  as  I  discovered  this 
I  at  once  commenced  feeding,  and  fed  them  fS.OO 
worth  of  granulated  sugar,  and  followed  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter  as  found  in  your  ABC  book,  with  I 
i-esult  as  above  given.  Now,  have  I  done  a  bad  job 
hy  taking  brood-frame>  from  them  at  the  time  of 
year?  W.  F.  Wright. 

Johnson,  Neb.,  Sept.  6, 1884. 

Friend  W.,  I  can  not  very  well  answer 
your  question,  without  knowing  your  honey 
resources  ;  and,  in  fact,  1  do  not  know  that 
anybody  can  answer  it  until  he  sees  how  you 
turn  out.  If  plenty  of  honey  comes  in  'the 
fall,  so  as  to  fill  up  where  you  took  it  out,  it 
is  all  right  enough  ;  or  if  you  feed  with  su- 
gar syrup  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  honey  ta- 
ken, it  will  be  just  as  well,  or  better.  I 
should  think  covering  the  hives  with  a 
strawstack  a  little  questionable ;  but  as  it 
turned  out  all  right  in  your  case,  perhaps 
the  plan  is  well  enough.  I  should  be  afraid 
the  bees  that  come  out  through  the  straw 
would  never  get  back  where  they  came  from, 
and  this  would  weaken  your  colonies  a  good 
deal.  For  tliis  same  reason  I  do  not  think 
it  best  to  move  colonies  up  close  together,  as 
you  speak  of.  Unless  you  put  on  straw 
enough  so  as  to  shed  rain,  and  fix  it  so  as 
to  shed  water,  I  should  be  afraid  it  would 
only  have  the  eft'ect  of  keeping  the  hives 
cold  and  damp.  But  I  should  by  all  means 
have  the  entrance  so  they  can  get  out  and 
in  when  the  weather  is  stiitable. 


sold  in  Washington  Co.,  there  is  plenty  of  it  drank, 
as  shown  by  the  number  of  "  full "  persons  to  be 
seen.  Allegheny  Co.  has  plenty  of  saloons;  and  as 
it  joins  us  ou  the  east,  our  prohibition  does  not 
amount  to  so  much  as  it  should  and  would  do,  if  it 
were  national  instead  of  sectional. 
McDonald,  Pa.,  Nov.  22, 1884.     J.  H.  McBlkxev. 


FUOM  25  TO  3.5,  AND  2000  LBS.   OF  COMB   HONEY. 

My  report  for  the  season  is  as  follows:  Com- 
menced with  25  swarms;  increased  to  c5,  and  got 
about  2000  lbs.  comb  honey,  mostly  from  white  clo- 
ver. I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  to  prevent 
the  hees  from  storing  pollen  in  section  honey  above 
bi'oodchamber.  Will  bees  make  as  much  honey  in 
1-lb.  sections  asin2-lb.?  This  is  my  second  season 
with  bees.  John  Crombie. 

Columbus,  Wis.,  Nov.  21,  1884. 

Friend  C,  bees  seldom  store  pollen  in  the 
sections,  when  separators  are  used,  and  very 
likely  Heddon's  arrangement  of  two  bee- 
spaces  and  a  honey -board  would  have  the 
same  effect  in  discouraging  them  from  stor- 
ing pollen  above  the  brood.  Bees  usually 
store  the  pollen  quite  close  to  the  brood,  so 
they  can  have  it  handy  to  feed  the  young 
larvje.  Putting  a  strip  of  tin  between  the 
brood-comb  and  the  sections  would  make 
the  pollen  unhandy.  The  subject  has  been 
pretty  fully  discussed  in  our  back  ntunbers. 


BEES,  BUG  JUICE,  AND  PROHIBITION    IN   W.\SHING- 
TON  COUNTY,   PA. 

I  may  make  the  same  rei)ort  in  regard  to  the  sea- 
son of  1884  that  Mr.  Vankirk,  of  Washington,  docs, 
as  mentioned  in  Nov.  Gleanings.  We  had  some  of 
the  nicest  honey  from  locust-bloom  I  ever  saw.  It 
is  almost  as  clear  as  water.  After  that,  came  the 
"bug  juice;"  but  with  us  it  had  not  the  bad  flavor 
and  taste  as  was  reported  by  some.  Some  of  our 
folks  even  prefer  it  to  the  white  clover.  I  think  it 
is  on  account  of  the  locust  and  white-clover  honey 
that  is  mixed  with  it.  Toward  the  last  of  the  season, 
after  the  bees  had  ceased  to  work  on  white  clover, 
the  honey  was  not  so  good. 

Notwithstanding  there  is  no  liquor  allowed  to  be 


wintering  on  candy  alone. 

Can  a  swarm  of  bees  be  wintered  on  candy,  pre- 
pared   according   to  directions  on  page  .50,  ABC 
book,  and  hung  in  the  hive  in  a  brood  fraiueV 
sub-earth  ventilation. 

What  are  the  principles  of  a  sub-earth  ventilatory 
How  long  should  the  air-flue  be?  Must  the  flue  be 
straight,  or  may  there  be  one  or  two  elbows  in  it? 
The  reason  I  ask  about  the  candy  is  this:  A  neigh- 
bor has  a  "  catch  "  swarm,  and  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient stores,  and  he  said  I  might  have  them  if  I 
would  take  them.  To  be  sure,  I  will,  for  the  comb. 
But  I  should  like  to  winter  them  if  it  is  possible. 

Scipio,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24, 1881.  J.  B.  Fordyce. 

Friend  F.,  I  have  wintered  bees  with 
candy  placed  over  the  frames  when  I  could 
not  discover  a  cell  of  honey  in  the  hive. 
They  wintered  nicely  too  ;  but  some  others 
who'  have  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  have 
not  succeeded  so  well.  The  bees  swarmed 
out  in  the  spring,  but  the  candy  feed  may 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  just  now 
occurs  to  me,  that  friend  Doolittle's  remarks 
about  the  sugar  in  the  Good  candy  being  of 
no  value  will  need  a  little  (lualifying  when 
we  talk  about  wintering  bees  on  candy  from 
sugar  and  nothing  else.— The  principle  of 
sid>earth  ventilation  is  that,  instead  of 
bringing  cold  air  from  directly  out  of  doors, 
it  is  first  carried  far  enough  under  ground 
to  take  the  frost  out,  or  reduce  it  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth,  down  below  the  frost- 
line.  The  length  of  the  pipe  depends  upon 
the  size  of  it,  and  also  the  depth  to  which  it 
is  laid.  I  suppose  that  connecting  the  ven- 
tilating-pipe  with  ordinary  tile  underdrains 
would  answer  every  purpose.  If  you  are 
going  to  lay  a  pipe,  the  dimensions  and 
length  could  not  be  given  until  we  know 
how  many  bees  are  to  be  kept  in  your  cellar 
or  frost-proof  room.  At  a  random  estimate, 
I  sliould  say  a  cellar  containing  .50  colonies 
of  bees  should  be  v*  ntilated  by  a  pipe  not 
less  than  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  this 
pipe  ought  to  be  at  least  three  feet  under 
ground,  and  not  less  than  .500  feet  in  length. 
To  get  a  strong  draft  through  the  pipe,  the 
outlet  ventilator  would  l)e  Ijeltcr  connected 
witli  a  stovepipe  or  cliimney  in  which  a  fire 
is  kept.  This  would  send"  a  steady  draft 
through  the  cellar;  and  the  air,  as  it  comes 
in,  should  be  above  freezing,  even  if  it  is  20 
below  zero  outside.  We  need  experiments 
in  this  matttr.  Elbows  would  probably 
make  little  difference,  although  if  they 
turjied  a  shnrp  corner  the  current  of  air 
would  be  obstructed.  If  I  were  you,  I  would 
try  wintering  those  bees  on  the  Good  candy, 
described  in  our  last  issue. 


honey  flying  over  the  top  op  the  E-XTRACT- 
or;  some  good  news. 
At  top  of  second  column,  page  737,  G.TSI.  Doolittle 
says,  "  It  is  supplied  by  going  in  at  the  center." 
That  is  enough;  stop  right  there,  and  "  catch  hold;" 
ifyoiicut  oft' the  su))ply  of  air  at   the  center,  the 
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fuss  is  all  over.  1  bought  an  exti-actor  from  you, 
and  for  two  years  it  daubed  every  thing  near  it,  so 
that  I  had  to  keep  a  sponge  and  basin  of  water  al- 
ways by  to  clean  my  clothes  with.  I  at  last  found, 
by  experimenting  with  bits  of  tissue  paper,  that  it 
was  as  Mr.  D.  says,  a  "  circular  fan."  It  has  never 
thrown  over  siiice,  for  I  at  once  put  a  solid  tin  top 
on  the  comb-basket,  with  openings  through  it  to 
drop  the  combs  through ;  made  the  top  circular,  and 
just  as  large  as  will  revolve  inside  the  can.  I  would 
not  think  of  exchanging  it  for  a  cover  to  the  can. 

Salem,  O.,  Nov.  «,  1881.  M.  Frank  Tabek. 

Friend  T.,  your  invention  is  one  of  great 
value  indeed.'  As  soon  as  I  read  your  letter 
I  became  ashamed  of  myself  to  think  I  had 
not  thought  of  it  before!  I  went  straight  to 
the  tin-siiop,  and  told  them  to  make  the  top 
of  till' (■oml)-basket  out  of  a  whole  piece  of 
tin,  and  we  have  found  we  can  xlo  it  about  as 
cheap  as  the  old  way.  Tliis  makes  liiem 
much  stronger,  and  effectually  cuts  off  that 
current  of  air  that  goes  down  in  the  middle, 
and  then  comes  out  around  the  outside.  It 
also  avoids  tlie  necessity  of  having  a  higher 
can,  or  a  cover  over  the  extractor.  If  we 
have  room  to  set  the  combs  in  the  comb  bas- 
ket, what  more  is  needed  V  \Ve  have  tested 
machines  made  both  ways,  by  rumiing  them 
with  a  board  in  each  side,  in  place  of  the 
combs,  and  the  invention  seems  to  cover  the 
trouble  perfectly.  For  the  present  we  ex- 
tend our  tlianks';  and  when  we  decide  more 
fully  that  tiiis  invention  is  exactly  the  thing 
needed,  we  will  try  to  remember  you  more 
substantially.  Manufacturers  of  honey-ex- 
tractors the  world  over,  it  seems  to  me, 
ought  to  adopt  your  invention. 

OUR  EXTRACTORS  DO  NOT  ALWAYS  ACT  NAUGHTY, 
EVEN  WITH  THICK  HONEY. 

The  extractor,  knife,  comb-liasket,  and  box  came 
all  right;  freight  charge.  $'ZM.  I  think  the  extract- 
or a  daisy.  I  extracted  30  combs  of  thick  honey.  T 
turned  the  crank  with  all  my  strength,  but  failed  to 
break  it  or  throw  honey  over,  but  succeeded  in  get- 
ting nearly  all  out.  There  was  certainly  not  a 
pound  left  in  each  comb,  as  Hrother  McNeill  says 
he  has.  Will  T.  Zink. 

Hois  d'Arc,  Mo.,  No\-.  C,  18S4. 

Thank  you,  friend  Z.  1  felt  (piite  sure 
that  our  extractors  could  not  nlJ  throw  lioii- 
ey  over  tlie  side  of  the  can,  for  we  had  tested 
so  many  of  tliem.  especially  in  regard  to  that 
feature".  Tliose  we  are  making  now  for  l88o 
liave  an  iniprovement  added  which  in  no 
way  interferes  witli  tiieir  working,  that  we 
tliink  will  olniate  the  wJiole  trouble  under 
any  cii'cumstances. 

KlilENI)    M.    H.   HUNT   AND  THE   ADAMS    MOUSIM'OW- 

kr;  one  ok  my  mistakes. 

Fil<  ml  li'nit:  -Please  accept  many  tlianks  lor  your 
Haltering  notice,  and  trouble  of  ])ublisliing  iiicturc, 
which  my  neighbors  say  is  a  good  (^iic  liut  .^oii 
made  a  mistake  in  saying  T  use  the  liorse-powei'.  as 
1  lia\e  been  ruriiiiiig  an  engine  a  ycav  one  huge 
(Miough  to  run  a  i>lancr,  saws,  or  gi-iml  tVcd.  It  is 
in  a  new  shoii,  ~i  x  -U.  two  stories,  wiili  addition  for 
(Migine.  I  liavc  inloiiiii'd  u\\  customers  L;<'nerailv 
that  T  use  an  engine,  and  I'm  afraid  thev  will  think 
I've  been  telling  wrong  stories.  M.  H.  Hunt. 

Bell  Hraneli,  Mich.,  \ov.  IS,  18S4. 

AVell,  now,  friend  II.,  I  am  very  sorry,  but 
you  see  it  jiisl  corroborates  what'l  said,  that 
we  had  to  liiid  out  ))>■  tlie  neighliors  what 
you  are  doing,  for  you'  didift  often  tell  it  of 
yourself.  May  be  you  did  tell  it,  though, 
and  I  hail  forgotten  it. 


KEEPING  BEES  CLOSE  TO  THE  TRAV- 
ELED ROADS. 

ALSO  something  ABOUT   THE   HONEY  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA,  AND   THE  PRICES   IT   DEMANDS. 

^  UK  little  home  is  between  two  roads  that  are 
pretty  well  traveled,  and  now  our  stocks  of 
bees  have  got  so  numerous  they  give  some 
trouble,  especially  to  a  ranchman  who  has  to 
pass  our  place  to  go  to  town;  and  as  we  al- 
ways want  to  live  in  peace  with  our  neighbors,  we 
have  sold  onr  bees.  It  is  a  loss  to  us,  as  our  bees 
have  given  us  something  extra  every  year,  and 
wheat-raising  has  not;  but  it  can  not  be  helped. 

We  have  not  taken  off  as  much  honey  as  some  here 
in  California,  but  our  "bee  king"  prepared  to  let 
the  bees  ripen  it  themselves,  and  none  was  extract- 
ed but  what  was  capped.  Some  swarms  did  better 
than  others,  as  is  usual  in  all  apiaries.  One  young 
swarm  was  hived  the  13th  of  May.  The  •2Sd  they  took 
out  35  lbs.  extracted  honey  from  top  box  (we  never 
extract  from  bottom  of  hive),  and  the  30th  we  took 
out  o't  lbs.  more,  and  the  same  was  kept  up  all  the  sea- 
son; but  the  dates  were  lost,  so  I  can  not  say  just 
how  much  that  swarm  did  do;  but  we  got  300  lbs. 
each  from  quite  a  lot  of  hives. 

Mr.  Myers,  of  Oregon,  sent  to  us  for  a  lot  of  our 
tar-weed  honey  to  feed  his  60  swarms,  as  his  bees  did 
not  make  any  honey  this  year.  He  wi-ote-:  "  As 
you  sell  it  for  3  cts.,  cans  and  cases  thrown  in,  and 
the  freight  would  be  only  about  one  cent  more,  of 
course  it  will  be  better  than  sugar."  Our  bees  win- 
ter on  it  every  year,  so  we  know  it  is  healthful.  The 
first  six  tons  of  our  honey  was  made  exclusively  of 
sage;  the  other  four  was  slightly  tinged  with  yel- 
low, from  a  yellow-blossomed  bush  that  blossoms 
and  yields  honey  profusely  when  the  sage  is  nearly 
done;  and  when  both  sage  and  bush  are  done,  then 
comes  the  tar-weed,  keeping  our  bees  busy  a  little 
till  willows  come,  after  the  i-ains.  Our  good  honey 
is  all  sold  except  one  ton,  and  we  have  got  6,  7,  and  8 
cts.  on  account  of  its  bright  color,  thickness,  and  ex- 
cellent flavor,  while  most  honey  this  year  has 
brought  only  .5V4  at  most.  Mrs.  J.  Hilton. 

Los  Alamos,  Cal.,  Oct.  13, 1884. 

You  say,  my  friend,  it  can  not  be  helped. 
Are  you  sure  you  are  not  giving  up  too 
easily?  Can  you  not  put  your  bees  in  some 
other  part  o"f  your  farm"?  or  if  this  is  not 
practicaltle,  build  a  board  fence,  say  eight 
feet  high,  between  the  apiar>  and  the  road. 
1  have  known  this  of  itself  to  stop  all  trou- 
ble, for  the  bees  will  go  over  the  top  of  the 
fence,  and  when  you  once  get  them  up  eight 
feet  high  they  seldom  descend  to  notice  any 
thing  lower  down.  Besides,  the  passers-by 
can  not  see  the  bees,  and  the  bees  can  not  see 
the  passers-by,  and  this  factof  itself  seems  to 
go  a  good  way  toward  peace  and  harmony. 
The  tall  board  fences  will  probably  be  worth 
all  they  cost  in  the  way  of  keeping  oft"  high 
winds.— So  your  honey  sold  at  from  o  to  8 
cts.  per  lb.'  AVell,  this  illustrates  the  vast 
dilference  there  is  in  the  quality  of  honey. 
And  there  is  almost  as  much  dift'erence 
here.  We  have  poor  honey  that  can 
hardly  be  given  away,  and  we  have  fair 
honey  and  good  honey,  and  then  occasionally 
what  we  call  splendid  honey.  The  latter  is 
light  in  color,  thick  in  body,  exquisite  in 
aroma  and  Havor.  And  this  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  our  honey  very  carefully 
graded,  if  we  want  the  best  price  for  it. 
There  are  always  customers  who  are  willing 
to  pay  fancy  prices  for  fancy  honey. 
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SOMETHING  FROM  ONE  OF  OUB  BOYS 
WHO  IS  AWAY  AT  SCHOOL. 

EN(  OUKAtilNG   WORDS   FROM   ONE   AVUO    LOVES    NA- 
TURE AND   NATURE'S   GOD. 

the  following  was  evidently  not  'in- 
tended lor  print,  I  am  taking  a  liberty 
in  publishing  it :  but  I  presume  my 
good  friend  Earl  will  excuse  me  wiieii 
I  assure  him  that  it  \\ill  be  perhaps 
an  encouragement  for  other  youu§  men,  be- 
sides the  valuable  facts  it  gives  us  in  several 
points.  I  may  explain,  that  the  writer  used 
to  have  charge  of  our  apiary. 

Myoftcn-rcmcmhered  Friend  and  Helper:  —I  now 
wish  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you,  to  let  you  know 
1  am  still  alive  and  putting-  in  my  time  at  my  much- 
loved  natural-historj-  work.  The  more  I  study  it, 
the  more  its  vast  scope  impresses  me,  and  keeps 
urging-  me  on  to  know  more  of  these  wonderful 
forms  Dame  Nature  so  bountifully  spreads  all 
around  us.  Even  a  burdock  leaf,  if  studied  thor- 
oughly, becomes  a  machine  outrivaling-,  in  beauty 
of  workmanship  and  delicacy  of  the  different  parts, 
any  instrument  of  which  man  can  boast. 

My  college  life  is  one  of  work— more  hours  a  day  by 
several  than  is  the  usual  allowance  at  the  factory; 
but  1  enjoy  it,  and  that  leaves  no  room  for  home- 
sickness and  "sich  truck." 

We  have  quite  a  thriving-  natural-history  society 
among-  the  students  interested  in  the  work,  and  at 
our  next  meeting-  your  humble  servant  proposes  to 
torture  the  audience  on  the  subject  of  bee-keeping-, 
hence  the  small  order  for  necessaries  for  the  lecture. 

You  remember  I  was  quite  interested  in  taxider- 
my; well,  I  am  now  putting-  in  all  my  spare  minutes 
at  taxidermj'  for  the  University,  so  you  see  my 
pickod-up  trade  was  not  a  bad  investment  after  all. 

We  have  had  very  nice  weather  for  bees  here  for 
the  past  few  weeks,  as  they  could  fiy  out  nearly  all 
day;  and  only  last  week,  asters  were  brought  in  by 
some  of  the  students  in  botany.  Most  of  the  bees  I 
have  seen  here  were  blacks  or  hybrids,  and  to-night 
I  saw  some  section  honey  in  nailed  sections,  and  the 
/(Oiifi/ seemed  decidedly  the  color  of  darkness  also. 

I  think  the  bee-industry  of  this  section  needs  de- 
veloping, for  the  hives  are  mostly  old  box  hives, 
with  a  place  in  the  top  for  boxes  or  dravrers. 

Prof.  Lazenby  is  a  Cornell  graduate,  and  1  believe 
Prof.  Cook  was  here  a  year  ago  last  winter,  working 
in  the  laboratory,  and  getting  new  ideas  generally. 

W^e  have  a  very  nice  greenhouse  in  connection 
with  the  botanical  part  of  the  Universiti-,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  there  were  two  large  banana-plants 
there— one  with  a  stem  of  ripening  bananas,  and 
the  other  just  in  bloom,  and  the  honey  just  dripped 
from  those  blossoms  in  great  thick  drops,  which 
made  every  thing  sticky  under  the  bunch, and  made 
a  feast  for  the  bees  and  wasps  evei-y  time  the  door 
was  left  open.  E.  H.  Sargent. 

Cornell  University,  ithawi,  N.  Y.,  Nov.,  188t. 

In  regard  to  the  honey  from  that  banana- 
plant,  can't  some  of  our  friends  in  the  trop- 
ics tell  us  why  bee-keeping  is  not  a  great 
success  w^here  bananas  are  grown  largely? 
By  the  way,  Avhere  do  bananas  grow,  and 
are  there  any  bees  kept  there?  Friend  Earl, 
we  trust  you  will  furnish  the  people  around 
you  with  information  on  the  subject  of  bees 
and  bee  culture.  Less  than  a  week  ago  your 
humble  seivant  talked  bees  to  a  mucli-inter- 


ested  audience  for  about  an  hour,  and  after 
that  they  occupied  a  full  half-hour  in  plying 
him  with  questions.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
question  part  was  the  best  part  of  it  all ; 
ai:y  w-ay,  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  pleasant 
evening" all  around. 


DEPARTMENT    FOR    THOSE    WHO    SAY    GOODS 
WERE  NOT  THERE. 


}  ORDERED  a  honey-knife  when  I  ordered  goods 
in  July  (I  think),  and  ha\e  never  received  the 
knife.  I  think  T  ordered  the  "Novice."  The 
l)rice  was  70  cts.  Mr8.  W.  H.  Siott,  Jr. 

West  Union,  Iowa,  Got.  lU,  1884. 

On  receipt  of  the  above  card  we  looked  up 
the  order,  and  found  that  all  we  sent  Mrs.  iS. 
was  1000  sectijons  and  'd  lbs.  of  fdn.,  and  the 
knife.  The  order  was  plainly  made  out,  and 
the  three  articles  were  carefidly  checked,  so 
it  seemed  next  to  impossible  that  the  knife 
coidd  have  been  omitted.  The  clerk  replied 
as  follows : 

We  ha^■e  looked  up  your  order,  and  find  that  the 
honey-knife  is  checked  otf  by  the  clerk  who  picked 
up  the  goods.  Have  you  opened  and  examined 
carefully  the  box  of  fdn.?  If  not,  please  do  so,  as  it 
may  have  been  put  in  there  to  prevent  its  being  lost. 
You  are  rather  late  with  your  complaint.  Did  you 
not  note  our  ncjtice  on  caution  label  sent  with  the 
goods,  that  all  complaints  must  be  made  within  10 
days  after  g-oods  w-ere  received?  Of  course,  if  you 
do  not  find  the  knife  we  will  do  what  is  right. 

Oct.  15, 1S84.  C.'K. 

After  reading  the  above  reply  I  felt  it  w^as 
a  little  rough  on  our  friend  :  for  if  she  or- 
dered only^three  articles,  it  would  seem 
strange  that  she  could  overlook  one  of  the 
three.  However,  I  let  the  reply  pass,  and  in 
a  few  days  got  the  following  : 

I  had  examined  the  fdn.  and  section  box  before 
writing,  and  the  knife  was  not  with  them. 

Oct.  37, 1834.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Scott,  Jr. 

Of  course,  we  sent  another  honey-knife  on 
receipt  of  the  above  card,  but  I  felt  a  little 
sad  at  the  time— not  because  I  was  probably 
70  cts.  out  of  pocket,  particularly,  but  be- 
cause it  seemed  such  a  very  difficult  matter 
indeed  to  do  business  without  tliese  annoy- 
ing complaints  of  shortage.  Who  is  at  fault? 
Well,  in  a  couple  of  weeks  more  came 
the  following.  And  this  is  the  point  of  the 
whole  moral  I  wash  to  make.    Read  it : 

I  recei\ed  your  card  of  Oct.  31,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  ans.  until  this  time.  When  my  sections  were 
brought  home  the  bo.x  was  placed  on  a  rack  in  the 
bin  of  the  granary,  where  they  remained  until  they 
were  all  used.  When  the  last  were  taken  out  the 
knife  dropped  down,  and  remained  on  the  floor 
with  pieces  of  farm  machinery,  and  was  not  seen 
until  the  bin  was  emptied  for  grain. 

Please  excuse  me  for  the  mistake  being  made. 

Nov.  14, 18S4,  Mrs,  W.  H.  Scott,  Jr. 


Xow,  my  friends,  the  moral  for  us  is  this  : 
When  you  get  a  box  of  goods,  before  you 
I  commence  to  open  it,  keep  in  mind  what 
'  troubles  have  come  by  accidents.     By  no 
means  open  the  goods  iii  a  corn-crib  or  gran- 
ary, or  any  such  place.   Do  not  open  them  in 
I  the  grass,  or  in  the  shop  where  there  are 
shavings.    I  should  say,  take  your  box  tato  a 
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clean  room,  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Do  not  have  any  children  about,  nor  meddle- 
some people,  uiitil  you  have  carefully  check- 
ed off  eacl>  article,  and  know  you"  are  all 
right.  After  that,  call  in  tlie  children  and 
neighbors,  and  .show  them  the  things.  Then 
if  you  want  to  put  them  out  of  the  way 
somewhere,  put  them  in  the  corn-crib  or 
granary,  or  down  among  the  shaviugs,  if  you 
choose';  for  if  any  tiling  should  be  lost  after 
you  have  once  seen  it,  it  clears  me  and  our 
poor  clerks.  Why,  just  think  of  it !  if  that 
knife  had  never  been  found,  it  might  have 
spoiled  the  money  value  of  some  iiuiocent 
clerk  by  ten  cents"  a  day ;  for  every  blunder 
tliat  co'uies  up  is  traced  l>ack,  and"  the  mat- 
ter is  never  dropped  until  I  find  just  who 
was  at  fault— that  is.  if  1  can  find  out.  When 
a  clerk  has  made  three  or  four  blunders  by 
leaving  out  goods.  I  begin  to  decide  that  he 
is  not  worth'  the  wages  he  receives.  Now, 
before  another  season  sluill  we  not  all  re- 
solve to  be  very  cai'eful  V  Why.  we  have 
sometimes  had  a  lengthy  correspondence. 
an"d  a  good  deal  of  ill  tVeling.  just  l)ecause 
something  was  dropped  and  got  out  of  sight, 
something  after  the  fashion  of  the  above 
honey-knife.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  fault-lind- 
ing  in  what  I  say,  dear  friends,  but  1  want 
to  impress  upon  "you  how  many  ways  there 
are  in  which  you  may  be  mistaken,  when  you 
are  inclined  to  be  very  positive. 


]^EP0]^Tg  Dl?C0U1^36IN6. 


THE  OTHER   SIDE   OF  BEE  CUCTURE. 

WENT  into  winter  quarters  last  fall  with  133 
j[;  colonies;  wintered  all.  I  sold  this  spring- 26  col- 
onies; lost  by  robbers,  5  colonies;  commenced 
the  season  with  92;  increased  to  103.  Iran  T6 
for  corab  honey.  I  got  259  lbs.  of  section  hon- 
ey-a  fraction  over  3' J  lbs.  per  colony.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  exaggerate,  so  I  will  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  1  had  about  200  lbs.  of  that  honey  in  the 
sections  from  last  year,  when  I  jnit  them  on.  1 
sold  this  honey  at  15  cts.  per  lb.    1  extracted  12J0  lbs. 


there  were  once  in  a  while  a  bee-man  to  be 
found  who  would  be  glad  to  borrow  some 
money.  I  don't  believe  he  would  feel  like  pay- 
ing a  heavy  interest  on  it,  though.  Along  the 
rivers  we  generally  have  pasturage,  even  when 
it  fails  on  account  of  drotight  on  the  upland  ; 
but  it  seems  in  your  case  it  did  not  work 
tluit  way.  Eveii  your  increase  was  down 
[hill  instead  of  up."  As  you  put  it,  I  suppose 
I  it  took  the  whole  nine  colonies  to  get  up  that 
11  lbs.  of  honey.  Well,  well !  just  bear  in 
mind  we  want  a  report  from  you  next  season. 
May  be  it  will  be  for  another  department. 


I  CONVENTION"    NOTICES. 

I  NOUTH-KASTERN  BEE-KEEPERS'  CONVENTION. 

i  The  si.xteenth  annual  convention  of  the  North- 
Eastoni    l?.'<.-KiM.i,(rs'  Association   will    be   held   in 

1  the  City  Hall  at  S.M'iiciisc.  X.  V..  on  tlii'  21st.  23d, 
anil  2;Sil  days  or  .laiiiiai-.w  iss'i.  'I'lic  cxcMMitix-e  com- 
niittce  arc  ileicniiini'il  to  iiiiiintain  tlii' liiHli  stand- 
ing and  enviable  rcinitation  the  association  has 
justly  gained  In  the  past,  and  proposes  to  outdo  all 
former  ettorts,  at  the  coming  convention.  The 
meeting  will  surely  be  the  largest  and  most  inter- 
esting ever  held  in  America.  No  bee-ki'ciici-  c:in  mJ- 
ford  to  stay  at  home.  All  are  invited  AlliiMp'c- 
ments  of  the  api-iry  sent  to  the  society  \v  ill  he  prop- 
erly arranged,  to  compare  favorably  with  others  on 
exhibition,  and  will  be  disposed  of  or  returned  as 
the  owner  directs.  Reduced  rates  for  board  at 
hotels.  L.  r.  Root.  Fres. 

Geo.  W.  House,  Sec. 


ins.  ot  pure     bug  juice 

100  "      '•  hybrid 7 

too  "      ••  Spanish  needle         "  !! 

2r,0  ••      '•  section   lione-i           "  1.'^ 


2S.00 
36.00 
37..50 


Total .' .5124.0J 

This  would  make  about  4=1.3;)  per  colony.  How  is 
that  for  high?  1  extracted  two  combs  from  each 
colony  that  1  ran  for  comb  honey,  (iet  away,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Hai-t,  with  your  old  .W  bbls. '. 

Now,  Mr.  Root,  if  this  report  gi\es  any  one  the 
bee  fever,  just  let  me  know,  and  1  will  re|)ortmy 
River  apiary.  M'hich  is  not  included  in  this.  1  think 
a  report  from  that  will  do  the  business;  that  is,  if 
something  fi'oni  the  dark  side  would  ha^■e  a  tenden- 
cy to  cool  the  fever.  1  wonder  if  any  of  my  brother 
iK'c-keepers  want  to  l)orrow  any  money. 

P.  S.— I  believe  1  will  say  this  much  about  my 
River  apiary.  I  had  9  colonics;  increased  to.scivii; 
got  I'j  lbs.  of  honey,  nice  enough  for  the  king's  ta- 
ble ;  and  if  there  had  been  three  months  less  drought, 
we  should  have  done  still  better.        R.  Rkiunso.v. 

Laclede,  HI.,  Nov.  7,  ISS-t. 

Why,  friend  R.,  you  have  given  us  the 
best  showing  for  this  department,  I  believe, 
we  have  ever  had.    1  shouldn't  wonder  if 


MICHIO.VN  STATE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  will  occur 
in  Lansing,  in  the  Senate   chamber  of  the  State 
Capitol.   Dec.  10  and  H.  1884,  first  session  10  a.m., 
I  Dec.  10. 

This  being  the  home  of  Prof.  A.  .1.  ("ook,  and  the 
location  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  it  is  ex- 
pected this  will   be  the  most  interesting  meeting 
ever  held  by  this  society. 
I     A  programme  is  being  prepared,  including  several 
!  very  importaiU  and   interesting  papers  fi-om  Prof . 
Cook,  T.  .1.   Hunill.    Dr.   Real,    R.   L.   Hewett,   and 
several  prominent  a|iiarists   from   other  States.    A 
:  large  deiea-ation  is  expected  from  Cnnuda. 

The  (|uestion-box  will  l)e  one  of  the  impoi-tant 
features.  <';inie  in-epared  to  ask  and  answer  (jues- 
tions. 

Reduced  rates  on  all  Michigan  railroads,  and  at 
hotels  in  Lansing.  The  I'resident  and  Secretary  will 
be  at  the  Hudson  House. 

.\otit.>  nie  as  soon  as  i)0ssible  how  many  railroad 
cciiiieates  you  will  want,  and  over  what  road  you 
will  go.  so  I  shall  have  time  to  ju-ocure  them.  A 
cordial  in\itation  is  extended  to  all.  Please  come, 
and  bring  iour  bee-ki'cping  friends  with  you. 

H.  D.  Ci'TTiNO.  Secretary. 

Accompanying  the  above  notice  comes  the 
following  pleasantry  from  friend  Cutting  : 

Fik)t(l  li()()t:~l  have  just  finished  reading  your 

article  on  p.  774.    Now,  if  you  have  Iwcome  so  "  use- 

[  less"  around  home,  why  can  you   not  say,  in  your 

,  next  issue,  that  you  are  .going  to  Lansing  to  attend 

the  Michigan   State   nee-keej)ers'  Convention,  and 

we  will  make  you  useful  as  well  as  welcome?    You 

know,  we  have  most  excellent  meetings.    We  need 

your  presence  and  counsel.    We  expect  a  very  large 

jneeting,  and  are  doing  all  we  can  to  make  it  useful 

and  interesting  to  all  who  will  come.    Please  say 

you  will  come.  H.  D.  Citttinc. 

Clinton,  .Mich.,  Nov.  18,  1881. 

After  so  kind  an  invitation,  frieiul  C.  it 
does  not  seem  that  I  can  say  less  than  that  I 
will  t)'!/  to  be  with  you.  1  have  not  succeed- 
ed, ho"wever.  l)y  (piite  a  long  way,  in  making 
',  myself  useless  in  the  "  Home  of"  the  Iloney- 
Bees  ;  "  but  I  will  keep  trying,  nevertheless. 
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We  have  to-day  7144  subscribers  —  13  more  than 
we  ever  had  before  since  Gleanings  had  an  ex- 
istence, and  it  is  Thanksgiving:-day  too.  Did  you 
ever !  __________ 

HONEY  FOB  SALE. 

Keep  the  sign  out,  and  keep  some  on  hand,  if  it  is 
only  a  little,  so  that  if  anybody  comes  to  you  for 
honey  he  will  learn  to  know  that  he  can  always  find 
it  by  g-oing  to  you  for  it. 

DISCOUNTS  DURING  DECEMBER. 

In  the  last  few  days,  orders  have  come  in  pretty 
freely ;  but  as  there  are  yet  some  of  the  clerks  want- 
ing to  go  to  work  badly,  we  will  make  the  discounts 
on  goods  for  the  next  season,  4  per  cent  until  the 
].5th;  and  after  that,  3  per  cent  from  the  15th  of 
Dec.  to  the  first  of  Jan.  Please  allude  to  this  edi- 
torial when  you  make  your  orders. 

PRICE   OF  WAX. 

As  money  is  so  close  at  present,  I  do  not  dare  of- 
fer more  than  26  cts.  cash,  or  28  trade,  for  fair  bees- 
wax. Well,  the  wax-brokers  refuse  to  sell  less  than 
32;  therefore  our  offer  to  sell,  given  on  the  cover  of 
this  number,  will  be  33  instead  of  31,  as  it  reads 
there.  If  any  of  the  friends  think  I  am  making  too 
much  money,  suppose  they  try  their  hand  at  it. 


periodical  business),  Andovei-,   Tolland  Co.,  Ct.,  a 

[  pamphlet  of  14  pages,  giving  low  rates  on  almost  all 
periodicals.    By  the  way,  wo  are  better  prepared 

I  now  than  ever  before  to  get  out  circulars  and  pi-icc 
lists  for  bee-keepers,  from  size  of  postal  card  to  any 
size  you  want.  All  the  cuts  used  in  the  ABC  book, 
price  list,  or  Gleanings  are  at  the  disposal  of  those 

I  who  have  their  printing  done  here,  without  extra 

!  charge  for  the  use  of  said  cuts. 

DULL  TIMES. 

Uvi.t.  times  do  us  good,  friends,  if  we  take  them 
in  the  right  way.  Sometimes  they  bring  hard  trials ; 
but  never  mind  if  they  do,  so  long  as  you  are  choos- 
ing God  for  your  friend.  You  are  often  obliged  to 
refuse  your  children  things  they  very  much  desire, 
but  they  are  in  the  end  happier  because  you  refuse 
them.  Pai-ents  sometimes  are  obliged  to  punish 
those  they  love;  but  if  the  child  takes  it  as  ho 
should  take  it,  that  very  punishment  conduces  to 
his  happiness.  Now,  it  would  not  be  at  all  strange 
if  some  of  us  needed  just  about  the  kind  of  disci- 
pline we  are  getting;  and  if  we  take  it  as  coming 
from  a  kind  Father's  hand,  we  shall  be  the  happier 
for  it  in  the  end.  Such  times  ought  to  make  us 
more  diligent  and  more  full  of  energy— more  deter- 
mined to  be  self-sustaining,  and  more  independent 
of  outside  circumstances.  If  God  is  within,  it  mat- 
ters little  what  is  without. 


orders     for     SECTIONS     RECEIVED     DURING     THIS 
MONTH. 

For  orders  for  10,030  lots  or  more,  received  before 
Dec.  15,  we  will  make  the  price  an  even  $4.00  per 
1000,  and  the  sections  will  be  superior  to  any  thing 
ever  offei-ed  by  us  heretofore.  We  can  furnish 
them  with  V-shaped  grooves  or  the  squai-e  groove, 
as  heretofore,  as  may  be  desired.  Samples  mailed 
free  of  chai-ge  on  application.  The  above  is  for  the 
regular  Simplicity  one-piece  section.  Orders  for 
odd  sizes  will  be  in  proportion. 


FIRST   STEPS  FOR   LITTLE   FEET. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  for  quite  small 
children,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Story  of  the  Bible." 
It  is  nicely  bound,  full  of  pictures,  mostly  of  Bible 
characters,  for  the  book  is  mainly  Bible  stories  in 
very  plain  and  simple  terms.  It  is  a  splendid  book 
for  a  Christmas  present  for  the  little  ones.  Even  if 
too  small  to  read,  they  will  enjoy  the  pictures,  and 
delight  in  having  mamma  read  about  them,  over 
and  over  again.  You  see,  it  is  quite  a  good-sized 
book,  containing  327  pages.  Price  .35  cts. ;  by  mail, 6 
cts.  extra  for  postage. 

CIRCULARS  AND  PRICE  LISTS   FOR   1885. 

Only  one  is  at  present  at  hand,  and  this  is  from 
E.  H.  Cook    (successor  to  G.  M.   Doolittle   in  the 


BACK   NUMBERS   OF  GLEANINGS. 

We  have  several  tons  of  these  on  hand,  and  we 
can  furnish  reading  cheap  to  those  of  our  friends 
who  have  not  got  the  back  numbers.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  stock  on  hand,  we  will,  until  further 
notice,  sell  old  numbers,  no  two  alike,  for  the  small 

i  sum  of  two  cents  each,  and  we  can  go  back  to  1872, 
if  you  want  them  so  old  as  that.  Of  course,  we  can 
not  furnish  special  numbers  for  that  price,  for  there 
are  some  we  are  out  of,  and  others,  the  price  of 
which  would  not  pay  for  the  expense  of  hunting. 

!  Volumes  1,  2,  and  4,  we  furnish  for  20  cts.  a  volume, 
fastened  together  with  brass  clips.  The  above 
prices  ai-e  where  they  are  sent  by  freight  or  ex- 
press, with  other  goods.  If  you  want  them  by  mail, 
add  one  cent  for  each  number,  for  postage.  These 
back  volumes  contain  articles  from  our  best  writers, 
and  are  also  full  of  engravings  that  cost  thousands 
of  dollars.  If  you  wish,  we  can  give  you  one  each 
from  Vol.  I.  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  that  "are  out  of  print.  As  Gleanings 
is  now  in  its  12th  volume,  if  you  wish  to  order  the 
whole  from  its  commencement  up  it  will  cost  you 
13.00,  for  there  would  be  144  numbers  for  the  12 
yeai-s;  and  as  it  has  been  a  semi-monthly  for  3 
years  and  7  months,  this  would  add  h2  numbers 
more,  making  176  total.  As  a  few  numbers  will  be 
missing,  we  will  send  j'ou  one  of  each  as  far  as  we 
can,  for  an  even  *3.00,  or  as  many  as  you  choose  at 
an  even  2  cts.  each.  Now,  then,  friends,  you  who 
want  reading  for  winter  evenings,  here  is  a  chance 
for  you.  

BROKEN  COMB  HONEY;   WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  IT. 

Yesterday  we  received  four  cases  of  comb  hon- 
ey by  express,  from  Wisconsin.  They  contained  80 
sections.  The  express  company  had  handled  them 
so  roughly  that  they  succeeded  in  knocking  the 
honey  out  of  49  out  of  the  80.  Of  course  we  wanted 
to  do  the  best  we  could  for  our  customer  and  the 
express  company  also;  so  we  took  the  broken  cakes 
of  comb  honey,  and  put  each  one  on  a  small  white 
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pie-plate.  Ovet'  them  u  six-ineh  cake-cover,  or  glass 
shade,  was  placed,  and  we  had  40  plates  of  nice 
honey,  with  a  glags  shade  over  each.  Well,  the 
plates  of  honey  looked  so  neat  and  attractive,  as  wc 
had  them  strung  along- on  the  counters,  that  a  great 
part  of  them  were  sold  before  night,  at  the  same 
price  we  ordinarily  get  for  the  honey  in  the  sections' 
so  we  were  out  of  pocket  only  the  weight  of  the 
section-frame,  and  the  honey  that  ran  out,  which 
was  only  liqiiid  honey,  and  had  to  be  sold  at  10  cts. 
per  lb. 

AKE     EXPRKSS      COMPANIES      RESPONSIBLE     WHEN 
THEY    SMASH     UP     COMB     HONEY? 

As  this  honey  was  to  be  delivered  to  us  in  good 
order,  our  customer  chose  to  send  it  to  us  by  ex- 
press rather  than  freight,  even  though  the  express 
company  did  charge  S3. '5  for  carrying  it,  when 
first  class  freight  would  not  have  been  over  $1.50. 
By  freight,  the  I'ailroad  companies  would  not  take 
any  responsibility;  but  by  express,  we  expect  for 
the  additional  price  we  pay  them  for  handling 
things  they  are  to  be  careful.  This  honey  was 
plainly  visible  through  the  glass  on  the  case,  and  it 
was  so  handsome  that  it  seems  as  though  any  ex- 
press a.'reut  in  handling  it  would  uso  some  sort  of 
care.  The  cases  were  also  plainly  marked,  "  Han- 
dle with  care;"  but  the  cases,  every  one  of  them, 
had  been  thrown  violently  with  great  force;  for  al- 
though the  honey  was  securely  built  into  the  sec- 
tions, and  the  sections  were  full  2  inches  wide,  the 
result  was  as  I  have  told  you.  Our  friend  A.  C. 
Kendel,  of  the  Cleveland  seedstore,  told  us  some 
little  time  ago,  as  you  may  remember,  that  he  had 
had  honey  come  in  better  condition  by  freight  than 
by  express.  He  gave  as  a  reason,  that  the  express 
companies  were  in  such  a  hurrj'  they  did  not  have 
time  to  handle  these  goods  carefully.  Now,  if  this 
is  so,  bee-keepers  would  like  to  know  it.  That  hon- 
ey in  cases,  with  glass  on  the  sides,  and  the  glass 
unprotected,  can  be  shipped  safely  by  freight,  has 
been  abundantly  proven,  for  I  saw  quite  a  ship- 
ment from  George  Grimm,  of  Jefferson,  Wis.,  sent 
to  friend  Kendel,  without  the  glass  being  broken  in 
any  of  the  cases;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  not  a  comb 
was  broken  down.  The  shipment  sent  us  had 
only  20  sections  in  a  case.  They  fit  the  cases  so 
closely  that  no  movement  was  possible,  and  yet  40 
out  of  the  80  were  broken,  as  1  have  stated.  The 
loss  to  us  by  leakage  and  extra  labor  was  about 
S2..50.  Will  the  express  company  make  this  up, 
when  the  matter  is  fully  presented  to  them,  provid- 
ing our  agent  certifies  to  the  facts  I  have  given? 
Well,  we  will  ask  them  and  see,  and  I  will  let  you 
know  in  the  next  issue. 


"GII.T-EDOE"    CREDIT. 

We  have  heard  of  gilt-edge  butter,  and  lately  I 
there  has  been  some  talk  about  gilt-edge  honey,  and  l 
I  do  not  know  but  that  some  of  the  friends  have  ; 
been  inclined  to  laugh  a  little  about  this  matter  of  ^ 
gilt  edge;  but  if  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  | 
something  that  is  of  the  \ery  best  in  every  respect,  ' 
of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  I  do  not  know  but  it  | 
is  a  pretty  good  thing  to  aspire  to  gilt-edge  pro-  , 
ducts,  after  all;  and  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  i 
man's  reputation  for  promptness,  accurcy,  and  relia-  ' 
bility,  it  seems  to  me  the  idea  is  a  grand  one.  We 
copy  the  following  from   The  American  Storckcrpcr:  \ 

DO  IT   NOW.  j 

Young  man,  now  is  the  best  time  for  that  which 
you  have  to  do.    To  ac(iuire  the  habit  of  prompt-  | 
ness,  should  be  the  wish  of  every  clerk.    With  tlie  | 


majority  of  young  men  it  can  not  be  gained  with- 
out the  most  persistent  self-drilling;  for  the  dis- 
cipline enforced  by  most  employers  is  not  of  the 
sort  calculated  to  change  the  habits  of  a  naturally 
shiftless  clerk.  Learn  to  be  prompt  as  a  clerk,  and 
the  habit  will  he  the  best  part  of  your  i-eputation 
through  life. 

It  is  that  quality  which  will  stamp  you  as  "gilt- 
edge"  in  the  matter  of  credit,  win  the  confidence  of 
your  patrons,  and  give  you  the  respect  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  your  employes  when  you  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  proprietor.  That  old  say- 
ing iil)out  "  parting  otf  for  to-morrow  "  shinild  read 
for  use  in  tlic  nineteenth  century,  "  Never  put  off 
till  nine  o'clock  wluit  should  be  done  before  eight." 

Be  on  hand  early,  and  put  things  to  rights.  If 
there  are  but  five  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  bin,  don't 
wait  till  you  are  called  upon  for  ten  pounds  before 
opening  a  fresh  barrel,  and  thus  keep  the  customer 
waiting.  Fill  in  the  spare  minutes  "trimming  ship." 
Drive  the  work  instead  of  letting  it  drive  you.  If  a 
rainy  morning,  don't  loaf  about,  thinking  you  have 
the  whole  day  before  you  in  which  to  arrange  stock 
and  do  other  necessary  work;  the  sun  may  come 
out  before  noon,  and  bring  a  host  of  customers,  to 
find  you  unprepareo  to  meet  them.  Make  it  a  rule 
to  leave  none  of  to-day's  work  undone.  To-morrow 
has  a  right  to  your  whole  time  for  the  duties  com- 
ing with  it,  and  you  can  not  know  how  many  or  how 
few  they  may  be.  Don't  become  indebted  to  the 
future.  There  is  always  something  to  do  in  the 
store,  and  nuw  is  the  best  time  to  do  it. 

The  above  applies  to  keeping  a  store,  it  is  true; 
but  it  seems  to  mo  it  will  fit  keeping  bees  or  keep- 
ing any  thing  else.  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  the  posi- 
tion I  occupy  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  veiTf  much  we  need  just  this  quality  of  gilt 
edge  in  men.  Do  you  say  you  can  not  make  a  slave 
of  yourself  to  that  extent?  Very  well;  then  don't 
gi-umble  if  you  are  offered  only  a  dollar  a  day  when 
others  right  by  your  side  are  offered  three  or  four 
dollars  a  day,  and  oftentimes  can  not  be  engaged 
at  that  price.  This  one  thing  of  keeping  your  credit 
gilt-edge  will  count  wonderfully  through  all  your 
life,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  count  on  the  right  side  in 
the  life  to  come.  Put  up  with  poor  clothing,  if  need 
be;  put  up  with  plain  simple  diet,  even  though  a 
little  hungry  sometimes,  so  you  only  succeed  in 
keeping  your  fair  name  and  your  credit  GILT 
EDGE.  

PHENOL  AS  A  CURE  FOR  FOUL  BROOD. 

Some  of  the  friends  have  asked  why  it  is  that 
nothing  has  appeared  in  Gleanings  in  regard  to 
this  remarkable  discovery.  It  is  because  we  have 
had  so  many  new  things  that,  after  a  short  time, 
have  proved  to  be  a  failure,  I  have  been  a  little 
backward  in  giving  place  to  new  things.  Further- 
more, I  am,  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  feeding  bees  drugs. 
In  our  last  issue.  D.  A.  Jones  has  given  us  a  plain 
simple  way  of  managing  foul  brood  without  medi- 
cine, and  in  the  last  issue  of  the  British  Dee  Journal, 
at  least  two  reports  are  given  where  phenol,  al- 
though tried  most  faithfully,  as  it  would  seem,  has 
not  pro\ed  a  remedj-.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
weakness  in  the  human  heart  for  drugs  and  medi- 
cines; but  I  hope  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  can  shake  ofi'  a  good  deal  of  the  superstition 
connected  with  the  properties  of  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals. Thousands  of  dollars  ai'e  annually  paid  out  for 
Paris  green  for  killing  potato  bugs;  but  during  the 
past  summer,  when  our  gardener  called  for  so  much 
Paris  green  I  was  afraid  our  crop  of  potatoes  would 
not  pay  for  it,  I  began  questioning  whether  it  would 
not  be  cheaper  to  pitch  right  in  and  pick  tlie  bugs 
off.  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  was  much  gratified  to 
find  that  the  great  potato-grower  of  Ohio,  T.  B.  Ter- 
ry, says  he  would  not  use  Paris  green,  if  it  were 
given   him  for  nothing.    Do  you  want  to  know  how 
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he  does  it?  He  gets  a  lot  of  children,  at  moderate  ! 
wages,  goes  with  them  into  the  field,  and  just  as  ■ 
soon  as  a  bug  can  be  found  they  pick  him  up.  This 
course  is  followed  up  whenever  a  bug  shows  his 
ugly  physiognomj-.  No  potatoes  are  killed  by  the 
.poisonous  compound;  no  bees  nor  children  Imvc 
their  lives  endangered;  no  bill  to  pay  at  the  drug- 
stoi-e,  and  not  a  leaf  of  his  whole  potato-patch  is 
injured.  Now,  this  is  plain  common  sense.  Even 
if  there  is  some  hard  work  about  it,  so  it  is  with 
friend  Jones's  cure  for  foul  brood.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  to  reflect  on  friend  Muth's  remedy  with 
salicylic  acid,  for  1  believe  he  manages  it  complete- 
ly; but  there  is  some  hard  work  about  it  after  all. 


DADANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  ju-actical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,"most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  an>-  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  bv  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman.  Chi- 
cago, III.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cinciimati,  ().;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich.;  Dnuuhiity  \-  McKce,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.(ircrn,  Berlin.  Wis. :  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,Freeburg,  111.;  \Vm.  Ijallaiitine,  Sago.  ( >. ;  E.  S. 
Armstrong,  Jerseyville.  Hi.;  H.  iJruin,  Adclphi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantown.  Philadcliihia,  Pa. ;  E. 
Kretchmer,  Coburg,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N. 
^Y.;  C.T.Dale,  Mortonsville,  Ky.;  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  svipplies, 
accomi>auied  with  1 50  €oniplItneiitai-y  and  unso- 
U.cited  tr^fiiiiniiiiils.  tiom  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
188;?.  ir.  iiiiiifiiiili',  '  ,1  ly  inch  of  (jur  fimndatiun  equal 
to  saniiih  ill  in  III  lis,,,  it. 

4;has.  dadant  &  son, 

:ibtfd         HanilUoii,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois. 


FOR  OXR-POUND  SECTIONS  OF 

COMB   HONEY.      BINGHAM      SMOKERS 


PREMIUM 

SECTIONS. 

THE  0^'E-PIECE  SECTIONS  EXHIB- 
ITED BY  MR.  M.  H.  IIUiST,  OF  BEEL 
BRANCH,  MICHIGAN,  AT  MICHIGAN 
STATE  FAIR,  ON  WHICH  HE  WAS 
AAVARDED  FIRST  PREMIFM.  WERE 
MANUFACTURED  BY  US.  HE 
WRITES: 

''IF  BEES  WIXTER  WELL,  I  SHALL 
WANT  AT  LEAST  Z'OOm)  OF  TOUR 
SECTIONS  XEXT  YEAUr 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST  OF 
APIARIAN  SUPPLIES :  ALSO  OF  BER- 
RY CRATES  AND  BASKETS. 

Berlin  Fruit-Box  Co., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  to.,  0. 

23d 

BROWN  LEOHORNS,  COCKERELS, 

l'in<-  Bred,  Selected,  for  $1.00  IJfieh. 
K.J.  NASH,   WILLIAMSON,  WAVXK  CO.,   N.   Y. 


10; 


This  bo.\  has  a  bit  of  "  red 

lipe  "■  attachetl  to  it  to  carry 

ii-c''""   '"'^1  "'••'*•     f^  makes  a  safe  p;\ck- 

WHITECONIBsl  itcrc    i,„-  a  sing-le    section  of 

S-^i\  lioney   for   the   consnmer   to 

iHOr^  E^'Y^  ^   '  ■' ' '  •* '  *"  ''*  ^^^  '''^  ijacked  in  a 

ink,  it  he  wants.    It  can  be 

"'  _  ^:     ipened  in    an    instant.     The 

^^}    I 'I  lee  ot  Ihe  box  is  3  cts.  each. 

!^Sd  ^(.,   ,,|,    „,  ^j,g  «at,  1.5  cts.  for 

p.ickatie  ol  •:.">, ;;-)  et^  ;  >]  :i()  per  100;  or  »11.00  per 


1000;  10,0  0,  !R1(0.  Colored  lithograph  labels  for 
putting- on  the  sides,  two  kinds,  one  for  each  side, 
^a.m  per  1000.  A  package  of  3.).  labeled  on  both 
sides,  as  above,  60  cts.  By  mail,  30  cts.  more.  They 
can  be  sold,  labeled  on  one  side  or  both  sides,  of 
course.  We  have  only  one  size  in  stock,  for  Sim- 
plicity sections.  Sample  by  mail,  with  a  label  on 
each  side,  5  cts.  If  you  want  them  shipped  in  the 
Hat,  labels  already  pasted  on,  the  price  will  be  one 
cent  each  additional,  for  labels. 

A.  I.  UOOT,  ITIodina,  <»Iiio. 

VANDERVORT 

COMB   FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  i>riee  list. 
2tfdb  JNO.  A'ANDEKVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


The  OrJglnal  Last    six    or 
BINGHAM    ^^^l 

Bse  SniokerK^iSS 

Knives  last  _ 
a  lifetime.  > 
Bingham        ra 

Smokers  jz: 
burn  sound  j^ 
maple  wood,  g 
and  do  not  ^ 
go  out.  F; 

Bingham  "' 


touscorluiN   t 
Bingham 

Smokers 
give  the  us- 
ers perpet- 
ual delight. 

Patented,  1878.  i^^H       Bingham 

asks  you  to  send  card  for  circular  to 

BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON. 

23d  Abronia.  Mich. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 

TESTED  QUEENS,  SS.OO.    Untested,  $1.00.    4-frame  nu- 
clei, $3..50  and  $4.50.    Mississippi  wax-extractor, 
$3.00.       OSCAR  F.  BLEDSOE,  Grenada,  Miss.    3tf(J 
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By  Mail  Direct  from  AsialiRrMlUM  SeCtIoNs 

IMPOETED  CYPEIAN2  and  IMIOETED  SYEIANS.  *  *■  *        *'*  AS        A       V         M 


lUFOETED  CYPEIANS  and  IMPOETED  SYEIANS. 

HiaUis  ami  Prices  of  Queens:  i  tJiJiiiigi  June  ;    July 
1                    i                1    Aug. 

Kan 

Finest  Selected  Q'ns,  each...  1   Sli  W)    |    10  00  1   ?9  CO 
Fine  Piolitic           ••          -     ...1      10  00     |      9  .0  !      »  00 

S8  00 
7  00 

I  shall  visit  my  Eastern  apiaries  this  winter,  and  | 
bring'  back  early  in  the  spring-  a  tine  lot  of  (jiieens.  j 
Those  who  desire  can  have  (jueeiis  MAILED  1)1-  j 
KECT  FROM  CYPRUS  OR  FROM  SYRIA  to  their 
addresses  during-  March,  and  on  all  queens  so  sent  I  j 
will  assume  three-l'ourths  of  the  risk  provided  the  | 
purchaser  receives  mail  from  N.  Y^.  City  in  five  days. 
For  the  Pacific  Coast  1  will  assume  one-half  the  risk.  | 

IMPOETED  PALESTINE  aUEENS  (ao-called  "Holy-Land:.")    i 

Prices  three-fourths  those  of  Imported  Cyprians  ; 
and  Imported  Syrians.    Though  Palestine  lu  cs  pos- 
sess  some  valuable  qualities  "common  to  Cyprians  j 
and  Syrians,  still,  on  account  of  their  very  liad  tein-  j 
per  and  poor  wintering  qualities  I  can  not  recom-  i 
mend  them  for  general  introduction.    To  fanciers, 
however,  who  desire  them,  I  will  say  I  can  furnish 
as  fine  imported  (lueens  as  are  to  be  had  in   Pales-  | 
tine.  I 

OYPEIANS  AND  SYEIANS  FEETILIZED  IN  CAENIOLA.         { 

By  mall  from  Germany,  safe  arrival  guaranteed  i 
up  to  twenty-one  days.    Prices  two-thirds  those  of 
Imported  Cyprians  and  Imported  Syrians.  All  these 
queens  are  selected  daughters   of   fine    imported 
stock;  are  reared  in  full  colonies,  and  are  fertilized  1 
in  Carniola  itself,  where,  of  course,  ONLY  Carniolau  ' 
bees  exist.    From  these  crosses  bee-keepers  may  ex- 
pect the  best  results  which  can  be  obtained  through 
crossing  any  two  distinct  races. 

DISCOITNTS:  On  six  queens,  5  per  cent;  ten  qns., 
10  per  cent;  twenty  qns.,  13  per  cent;  forty  qns.,  1.5 
per  cent.  Ten  per  cent  may  lie  deducted  from 
above  prices, if  cash  is  sent  in  before  Jan.  1st.  .Vnur 
hut  cash  ordira  filU'iL  Remit  by  greenbacks  in  regis- 
tered letter,  draft  on  Munich  hank,  or  i)ostal  order. 
24d        J-'Jt.AyK  jr{/iJ\rOA,   Iftiuirli,  (irritifi iif/. 


WANTED, 


A  competent  and  reliable  man  to  take  an  interest  j 
in,  or  as  employe  in  an  Apiary  and  Nursery  com-  | 
bined.    Best  of  references  given  and  required. 
34-ld    Address  E.  L.  Singleton,  Flemingsburj?,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

A  hand  circular-saw  machine.  Gdod  as  ni'w.  Just 
the  thing  for  hive-making;  centrifiiual  ])()\\>r.  Also 
two  circular-saw  mandrels,  new  anil  liriy  ht,  one  for 
foot  power.  Write  for  description  to  D.  S.  HAIiL, 

24d.  So.  Cabot,  Wash.  Co.,  Vt. 

IpiaryIorWeT  ~ 

In  good  location,  with  TO  colonies  of  bees,  all  in 
first  class  condition,  all  on  Simplicity  frames;  with 
I?  imported  queens,  my  own  importation.  My  rea- 
son for  selling  is,  I  have  a  large  apiary  in  Southern 
Arkansas,  and  it  is  too  far  to  give  attention  to  both 
of  them.  If  anybody  wants  to  buy  a  good  apiary, 
with  fixtures,  every  thing  that  you  want  and  need, 
hives,  sections,  honey  -  extractor,  honey  -  knives, 
smoker,  l.V.)  hives,  etc..  here  is  a  good  chance.  Bees 
are  Italian,  Holy-Land,  and  Syrian.  All  first-class. 
Price  on  application.    Address 

1.0LI|»i   WERNER, 
2+-l-2d  Edwardt^ville,  ITIadii^oii  Co.,  III. 


WANTFR  ^  want  a  correspondence  with  some 
YYHII  I  LUi  one  who  can  give  good  reference,  and 
wants  to  buy  or  rent  a  farm  and  apiary;  or  either; 
or  work  for  wages.  A.  W.  MATTHEWS, 

34-5db  Potts'  Station,  Pope  Co.,  Ark. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.    See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 

300  Colonies  of  Bees  For  Sale, 

Also  40  acres  of  land  adjoiningthe  citv;  good  house, 
and  plentv  of  good  water.  ANTHONY  OPP, 

21tfdb  Helena,  Phillips  Co.,  Ark. 


It  was  our  make  of  one-piece  eections  on  which 
Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt,  of  Bell  Branch,  Mich.,  was  awarded 
first  premium.  The  srctioiis  which  he  eihihited  were 
not  selected  for  the  occasion,  but  were  just  such  as 
we  had  put  up  and  sent  him  for  urdinanj  use. 

Send  for  our  circular  and  price  list. 

BEHLIN  FRUIT-BOX  CO., 
24d  Berlin  Hights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

HEADQUARTERS  \T 

eeswaX 

We^have  constantly  on  hand  a  ML  WL 
large  stock  of  Domestic,  Imported, 
and  Refined  Beeswax  in  original  shape,  which  we 
ofler  to  manufacturers  of  Comb  Foundation  at  low- 
est prices.  Write  to  us  for  prices,  stating  quantity 
wanted.    Address 

R.  ECKERMANN  «c  UlLiL. 

Beeswas  Bleachers  k  Eefiners.  SYSACUSE,  N.  7. 

X.  B.— We  have  low  freight  rates  to  all  points  on 

quantities. g4-lldb 

WANTED. 

To  exchange  some  fine  colonies  of  bees  for  a  light 
planer,  also  a  section-box  machine. 

O.  H.  TOWNSEND, 
24d  Alamo,  Kal.  Co.,  Mich. 

BEE^-mVESr 

Tlio      « lieapest       Hives,       SectloMs,     and 
Frames,  Made  and  For  ^ale  by 
:J4tfdb  T.  A.  myy,   TulUthoma,  Tenii. 

KEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES 

AT  WHOLESALE  RATES  TO  BEE-KEEPERS. 

itKJii:M£iJ':ji,  I  mil  Aot  Jte  vyitKusoLJ). 

Club  List  Fkee.  E.  H.  C0(»K, 

24d    (Successor  to  0.  M.  Deolittlej,      Andover,  Conn. 

VANDERVORT 
COMB   FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
2tfdb JNO.  VAND ERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

GALYANIZED^RON  WIRE. 

I  HAVE  just  hunted  up  a  lot  of  galvanized  iron 
wire,  nicely  wound  on  spools,  and  it  is  just  the  size 
wanted  for  grapevines  and  a  thousand  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  very  neatly  put  up,  like  the  spools  I 
illustrated  on  page  4.5;  and  as  the  manufacturer  did 
not  dispose  of  it  as  rapidly  as  he  exjiected,  I  bought 
his  whole  stock,  and  can  furnish  it  to  you  at  a  price 
lower  than  any  more  can  be  made  after  this  stock  is 
gone.  We  can  sell  you  '-4-lb.  spools.  No.  20  or  22 
wire,  for  only  5  cts.,  and  they  contain  78  and  IIH 
feet  respectively.  If  wanted  by  mail,  the  postage 
will  be  7  cts.  more.  As  this  wire  never  rusts,  it  can 
be  used  for  a  thousand  other  purposes  in  place  of 
copper  wire,  and  the  expense  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  that  of  copper.  We  can  furnish  Mb.  spools 
containing  five  ditterent  sizes  of  wire;  namely,  17, 
18,  19,  20,  and  22  guage,  for  only  15  cts.  per  spool,  in- 
stead of  20.  as  heretofore.  If  wanted  by  mail,  18  cts. 
per  lb.  extra  for  postage  and  packing. 

A.  1.  ROOT,  ITledlna,  Oliio. 


llJiWCTlOy  Jy  GLASS. 

We  have  succeeded  finally  in  getting  glass  so 
near  home  that  it  is  shipped  to  us  with  once  hand- 
ling, with  very  little  danger  of  breakage,  and  with 
such  an  important  reduction  in  price  that  A  glass 
for  large  shipping-cases,  which  has  heretofore  been 


$4.00  per  box,  will  be  now  only  S;2.50-qu!te  a  drop, 

"  ■         ■  1  proportion.    Fo 

different  sizes,  see  our  price  list. 


is  it  not?    Other  sizes  in  proportion.    For  prices  on 
r  price  list. 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Mepina,  Ohio. 
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CITY  MARKETS. 

Kansas  City.— Honry.  — Our  honey  market  has 
been  quiet  for  the  past  week,  the  demand  being 
for  one  and  two  pound  sections  in  24-pound  boxes; 
1-ib.  sections,  15@16c;  2-lbs.,  14e;  these  prices  are 
lor  good  white;  dark  comb  selling  from  ]0@]2c;  ex- 
tracted, 6@8c  for  fair  to  choice.  Our  stock  of  2-lb. 
sections,  choice,  is  very  low. 

Nov.  25, 18W.  Clemons.  Cloon  &  Co.. 

Cor  4th  and  Walnut  Streets,  K.  C,  Mo. 


St.  Locis.—7/onfj/.— There  is  only  a  small  retail 
demand  for  choice  extracted  honey.  VVc  quote 
southern  in  bbls.,  hl^^rev.;  half-bbls., 6(0614.  North- 
ern, in  kegs,  choice,  7c. ;  in  cans,  lOc.  Comb  honey, 
white  clover,  in  one-pound  sections,  worth  17@20c. 
Small  retail  demand.    Dark  honey  not  salable. 

Bee^ivax.— Fancy  yellow,  28(«':30c.  Receipts  small, 
and  demand  lij^ht.  W.  T.  Andeijson  &  Co. 

Dec.  10, 1884.  104  N.  Third  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Chicago.— Honcj/.— Our  market  is  quiet,  and  stock 
has  increased  largely  of  late,  and  concessions  may 
be  made  at  any  time,  if  possible  to  effect  sales  there- 
by, consignors  being  anxious  to  realize  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Beeswax  and  extracted  honey 
unchanged  in  value.  R.  A.  Burnett, 

Dec.  11,  1884.  161  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Detroit.— f7o«c.!/.— The  honey  market  is  fairly  ac- 
tive, with  a  good  supply.    Prices  from  ]2@,15c. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  H,  1884.  A.  B.  Weed. 

Boston.— Honey.— We  quote  you  our  market  a 
little  dull.  One-pound  sections,  ISftOlc;  2-lbs.,  16@. 
18c:  extracted,  7@9c.  Blake  &  Uiplev, 

Nov.  28, 1884.  57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wanted.- To  buy  and  handle  on  commision,  fifty 
thousand  lbs.  of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  during 
the  season.  Write  me  for  information,  and  give 
price  and  condition.  John  A.  Buchanan, 

Holliday's  Cove,  Hancock  Co.,  W.  Va. 


For  Sale.— 4000  lbs.  honey  for  sale,  to  highest 
bidder,  t  hoice  white  clover  and  basswood,  or  fall 
honey.    Half  price  for  storage. 

F.  E.  Townsend,  Newark,  Mich. 


Employment  in  a  Southern  apiary,  by  a  young 
man  of  considerable  experience.  Write  for  terms 
and  references  to  F.  F.  ROE, 

24d  Jordan,  Jay  Co.,  Ind. 


BliOWiN  LEGHORNS,  CiJCKEKELS, 

rare  Jiiwth  StU'cled,  for  $t.OO   Kacli. 
R.  J.  NASH,  WILLIAMSON,   WAYNE  CO.,   N.   Y. 


BEE -HIVES 

APIARIAN  "supplies. 

We  expect  to  have  our  new  shop  equipped  and  in 
running  order  by  the  middle  of  December.  Then 
we  will  claim  the  best  facilities  for  furnishing  sup- 
plies in  the  South-East,  and  will  furnish  all  kinds  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Parties  needing  supplies 
would  do  well  to  see  our  prices  before  buying.  For 
list,  address  h.  VALil-.N'l  «^E  A.  S«>N, 
23-24d      Hagersiown,  Watiiliiiii^tuii  <o.,  IWd. 


rOR  SALE. 

As  I  intend  to  "go  West"  next  Fetiruary,  I  offer 
for  sale  my  house  and  lot,  and  50  stands  of  bees,  all 
good  Italians.  Some  of  my  queens  were  from  A.  1. 
Root,  and  some  from  J.  A.  Green,  Dayton,  111.  I 
have  more  than  I  can  take  with  me. 

JAMES  KINGHORN, 
2.'Mdb  Sheffield,  B«one  Co.,  III. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.    See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  3btfd 


DADANT'S 
FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest.  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiac,  Mich. ;  Dougherty  &  McKee,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  111.;  Wm.  Ballantine,  Sago,  O.;  E.  S. 
Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  111.;  H.  Drum,  Adelphi,  O.; 
Arthur  Todd,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E. 
Kretchmer,  Coburg,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Smith,  Smyrna,  N. 
Y.;  C.T.Dale,  Mortonsville,  Ky.;  and  numerous 
other  dealers. 

AVrite  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  loO  <;oiii|tlfnieiitary  and  urtso- 
licited  teMmiinials,  from  as  manj-  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  FT'e  guarantee  eveni  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  sample  in  every  respect. 

VHAS.  nADANT  &  SON, 
3btfd         Hamlltuii,  Hancock  Co.,  lllIiiol««. 


IMPKOVEH    SiTIOKI<:KS   with    handle,    $1.00. 
Samples  of  either  S.  S.  Cards,  Christmas.  Ad- 
vertising, Birthday,  or  Visiting  Cards,  lUc.    Write 
for  price  list  of  fret  saw  designs.  Microscopes,  etc. 
J.  L.  Hyde,  Pomfret  Landing,  Windham  Co.,  Ct. 


CARPET-SWEEPER. 


This  is  a  bcautitui  i\('\\  --"eeiior,  all  metal,  with 
latest  improvements.  The  du'.t  can  be  poured  from 
the  sweeper  into  a  pail,  without  unhooking  any 
thing.  The  handle  stands  straight  up.  ready  to  take 
htild  of.  wherever  you  happen  to  leave  it.  I  have 
selected  this  one  from  a  great  number  in  the  mar- 
ket, because  my  wife  has  been  telling  me  for  some 
time  that  nothing  in  the  whole  round  of  household 
conveniences  saves  a  woman  more  time  and  hard 
labor  than  a  good  carpet-sweeper,  especially  where 
there  are  children  to  scatter  bits  of  paper,  crumbs, 
etc.    Price  *2.00. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina^  Obio. 
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SUGAR   SYRUP. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  IT,  TO  FEED  BEES. 

HY,  Bro.  Root,  I  am  surprised  at  what  jou 
have  to  say  in  your  foot-notes  under  Bro. 
Doolittle's  article  on  p.  Vei,  Gleanings  for 
Nov.  15.    It  is  not  so   strange  that  Bro.  L>. 
should  have  so  little  knowledge  of  a  branch  j 
of  apiculture  so  new  to  his  experience.    Bro.  D.  j 
does  not  say  so,  hut  it  should  he  remembered  that  j 
grape  sugar,  glucose,  and  honey,  are  not  equal  to  j 
cane-sugar  syrup,  with  which  to  winter  bees;  and 
any  recipe  for  preparing  their  winter  food,  which 
necessitates  the  use  of  any  of  them  is  not  a  good  I 
one,  nor  is  any  such  addition  at  all  necessary.  | 

Are  you  not  aware,  that  there  is  a  great  differ-  ! 
ence  in  the  crystallizing  tendency  of  different  lots 
of  pure  granulated*  sugar?  Are  you  not  also  aware,  j 
that  when  the  bees  hold  the  syrup  in  their  bodies  | 
they  add  more  or  less  formic  acid  to  the  syrup,  and 
the  quantity  which  they  add  has  much  to  do  with 
whether  the  liquid  will  crystallize  or  not,  after  be- 
ing deposited  in  the  cell?  Also,  that  there  is  quite 
a  difference  as  regards  crystallizing,  as  to  how 
much  water  is  added  to  the  sugar,  and  how  hot 
when  added? 

On  four  different  occasions  I  have  fed  sugar  to 
my  bees  to  winter  upon,  the  past  month  giving 
them  twenty  barrels  of  about  300  lbs.  each,  or  about 
6000  lbs.,  so  you  see  I  am  not  without  experience  in 
the  matter.  I  will  tell  your  readers  how  I  prepared 
the  syrup  to  feed. 
If  I  can  do  my  feeding  at  a  time  of  year  when  we 


»The  word  "granulated,"  as  applied  to  honey  or  grape  su- 
gar, would  be  correct;  but  as  applied  to  cane  sugar,  it  is  a 
misnomer,  the  word  "  crystallized  "  being  the  proper  one. 


i  are  to  have  a  few  weeks  of  summer  temperature 
after  it,  I  use  5  lbs.  of  water  to  every  10  lbs.  of  gran- 

j  ulated  sugar;  but  if  I  fear  that  we  are  to  have  no 
such  weather,  suitable  for  the  evaporation  of  the 

I  syrup  by  the  bees,  I  use  only  3  lbs.  of  water  to  every 
10  lbs.  of  the  sugar.     I  use  a  solid  copi)er  pan,  J* 

[  inches  deep  and  a  little  larger  than  the  whole  top  of 
the  stove.  It  easily  accommodates  half  a  barrel  of 
sugar  at  each  boiling.  It  has  a  large  brass  faucet  in 
one  side,  near  the  corner,  from  which  we  draw  the 
syrup,  when  done. 

We  first  put  the  desired  amount  of  water  into  the 
pan,  and  bring  to  the  boiling-point  (the  pan  sits  on 
the  griddles,  which  we  never  remove).  We  then 
ifprinlde  in  the  sugar,  stirring  all  the  time  witli  a 
broad  wooden  paddle,  so  that  no  grains  n/st  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  As  soon  as  the  syrup  conies  to 
the  boiling-point  we  add  a  piece  of  tartaric  acid, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  hazlenut,  or,  say,  what 
would  lie  on  a  nickel  (heaped  up),  to  every  10  lbs. 
of  sugar.  This  we  usually  have  previously  dissolv- 
ed in  a  little  water,  and  jwur  in  the  solution.  Now 
let  the  syrup  boil  about  five  minutes,  and  remove; 
and  when  cooled  sufficiently,  it  is  ready  to  feed, 
and  will  not  granulate,  unless  you  have  different 
sugar  from  any  we  have  used,  or  a  less  concentrat- 
ed tartaric  acid.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
of  tartar  to  each  10  lbs.  will  also  do.  As  long  as  you 
notice  any  tendency  to  crystallize,  be  not  afraid  to 
add  more  acid. 

Bro.  Doolittle  says  his  syrup  would  granulate  un- 
less he  added  so  much  acid  that  it  gave  it  a  dis- 
agreeable taste.  Now,  I  have  never  noticed  any 
such  disagreeable  taste;  and  if  I  had,  what  of  it? 
for  the  bees  do  winter  nicely  on  sugar  syrup  that 
contains  twice  as  much  acid  as  is  required  to  stop 
all  tendency  toward  crystallization- 
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A  brother  in  this  State  told  me  that  just  before 
M.  Quinby's  death  he  was  writing  to  him  about  ex- 
periments he  (Qiiinby)  was  making,  by  feeding  bees 
strongly  acidized  food,  as  a  prevertion  of  dysen- 
tery, and  these  experiments  looked  favorable  to 
success.  Now,  it  is  a  chemical  fact  that  there  is 
more  acid  in  honey  that  ivill  granulate  when  ex- 
posed to  a  low  temperature,  than  it  requires  to  pre- 
vent granulated-sugar  syrup  from  crystallizing  un- 
der any  circumstances.  Sugar  syrup  thus  made 
will  bear  more  abuse;  that  is,  more  exposure  to 
dampness,  and  not  ferment,  than  any  sweet  liquid  I 
know  of.  I  have  had  such  syrup  stored  by  bees, 
and  never  one  cell  capped,  and  the  bees  wintered 
well,  and  the  syrup  remained  in  perfect  condition, 
though  exposed  to  considerable  dampness. 

But  Bro.  D.'s  talk  about  the  sticky  wings  of  his 
bees  makes  me  shudder.  I  have  uo  faith  in  any 
system  of  feeding  that  pours  the  feed  about  loosely, 
or  on  to  the  bees.  I  know  that  usually  they  clean 
each  other  all  otf,  hut  not  always.  Sometimes  these 
honej'-baths  leave  upon  the  workers  a  bad,  ever- 
lasting mark.  I  want  it  to  go  to  record,  that  I  now 
say  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  all  such 
feeders  as  Bro.  D.  describes,  and  such  methods  of 
feeding  as  pouring  the  feed  into  the  back  end  of  the 
hive  (or  front  end  either,  for  that  matter)  will  be 
laughed  at  as  things  of  the  shady  past. 

We  placed  in  our  feeders  on  the  hives  lOCO  lbs.  per 
hour,  about  15  lbs.  per  feeder,  and  the  bees  stored  it 
all  away  in  their  cells  during  the  next  34  hours. 
We  use  a  feeder  of  about  18  lbs.  capicity,  one  that 
gives  no  opportunity  for  robbing,  waste  no  heat, 
can  not  daub  a  bee,  brings  you  in  no  contact  with, 
or  lets  out  a  bee  when  filling  or  refilling. 

Any  time  you  wish  to  describe  It  to  your  readers, 
I  will  gladly  ship  you  one,  since  you  have  said  that 
"the  supply -dealer  who  would  copy  something 
well  known  to  be  the  property  of  another,  without 
getting  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  would  very  likely  lose  more  than  he 
made,  so  strong  is  the  disposition  of  our  people  to 
give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 

More  than  one  inventor  who  has  no  patent,  but 
yet  has  pride  in  his  inventions,  and  dislikes  to  see 
Imitators  rush  into  the  manufacture  of  his  fix 
tures,  before  they  hardly  know  their  bearing,  and 
turn  them  out  "  slop  shop,"  thus  injuring  the  repu- 
tation of  his  discoveries  and  his  genius,  is  thanking 
you  for  that  sentence  on  page  620.  1  would  never 
think  of  a  patent  to  prohibit  any  one's  making  any 
of  my  inventions  for  his  own  use,  but  I  call  it  des- 
picable for  dealers  to  run  right  into  a  traffic  in 
them;  and  seeing  such  things,  induces  us  to  stop 
this  moral  wrong  by  obtaining  a  patent. 

James  Heddon. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.,  Nov.  18,  IR'U. 

After  receiving  the  above,  we  wrote  at 
once  for  one  of  the  feeders  mentioned,  and 
had  an  engraving  made,  which  we  submit 
below. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  large  Simplicity 
feeder,  with  the  following  additions  :  The 
feeder  is  made  the  full  size  of  the  top  of  your 
hive.  It  is  made  of  wood  ;  and  to  hold  syrup 
without  leaking  it  must,  of  course,  be  Very 
nicely  put  together.  The  bottom  does  not 
cover  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  this  half- 
story,  so  to  call  it ;  but  a  space  at  C,  just  one 
inch  in  width,  is  left  uncovered  by  the  bot- 
tom. The  partition  C  extends  up  to  within  I 
inch  of  the  top,  to  allow  the  bees  to  come  up 


and  go  over  between  the  partitions  B.  Now, 
this  division-board  C,  the  bottom,  and  the 
whole  outside  case,  are  put  together  very 
strongly.  To  make  sure  that  the  bottom  is 
tigiit.  it  is  grooved  into  the  side-boards  all 
around,  then  nailed  very  closely,  as  you  see, 
and  the  whole  well  painted  with  good  thick 
paint.  'J  he  stnps  of  wood  to  prevent  the 
bees  drowning  in  the  apartment  B  are  made 
of  3-16  stuff.  Some  strips  of  wood,  which 
look  like  narrow  lath, are  put  between  them, 
leaving  a  I  space— the  same  space  we  have 
in  the  Simplicity  feeders.  These  partitions 
are  sawed  out  rough,  and  are  unpainted,  so 
that  tlie  liees  can  cling  to  them  the  better, 
and  the  whole  sits  down  in  the  box  rather 
loosely,  not  quite  touching  the  bottom. 
Their  top  edges  are  just  level  with  C,  or  I 
btlow  the  outside  case. 


HEDDOS'S   "FOUR-HORSE"  BEE-FEEDER. 

A  is  the  place  for  pourng  in  the  syrup 
when  you  want  to  fill  up.  The  partition  be- 
tween A  and  B  comes  clear  up  to  the  top  of 
the  outside  case,  and  reaches  the  bottom 
within  about  the  thickness  of  a  silver  dime. 
It  is  quite  important  to  have  this  space  just 
right.  If  too  great,  the  bees,  after  they 
have  emptied  the  feeder,  in  their  anxiety  to 
lick  up  what  remains  in.  will  squeeze  their 
heads  under  this  partition,  and  stick  there 
and  die.  If  too  small,  the  wood  might  swell 
up  so  that  no  syrup  can  get  through.  Be- 
sides the  space  under  the  lower  edge  of  this 
partition,  there  are  several  saw-cuts  in  the 
partition,  made  by  dropping  it  over  a  buzz- 
sa^v.  Well,  I  looked  the  whole  thing  over, 
and  decided  it  was  not  any  thing  particular- 
ly new.  Similar  feeders  have  been  made  in 
great  variety,  of  all  sizes  and  dimensions, 
ever  since  I  figured  and  put  the  Simplicity 
feeder  upon  the  market ;  but  a  scrap  of  pa- 
per that  came  with  the  feeder  suggested  a 
new  and  important  idea;  for  on  it  was  hasti- 
ly scrawled  the  following : 

To  cover  this  feeder,  we  use  the  hive-cover.  To 
fill  it,  we  slide  the  cover  sidewise,  and  back  when 
filled. 

You  see,  when  you  want  to  fill  up  the  feed- 
er, slide  back  the  cover,  which  is  so  nicely 
made  and  perfectly  cleated  that  it  covers 
the  hive  or  feeder  bee-tight ;  therefore  to  fill 
the  feeder,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  slide  it 
sidewise  until  A  is  uncovered,  then  pour  in 
your  feed.  I  should  think  the  feeder  might 
hold  half  a  pailtul,  and  this  is  certainly  a 
wholesale  way  of  feeding.  Why,  the  big- 
gest swarm  of  bees  you  ever  saw  miglit  pile 
right  into  it,  and  go  to  work  all  at  once 
almost.    The  only  hindrance  1  can  see  would 
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be  that  the  passage  overihe  top  of  C  would 
be  too  small  to  let  them  travel  back  and 
forth  from  the  combs  to  the  feeder.  I 
should  think  a  colony  might  empty  the  feed- 
er in  three  or  four  hours,  and  once  or  twice 
full  would  winter  them.  Friend  H.  has  not 
mentioned  the  price,  so  you  will  have  to 
write  to  him.  Probably  it  is  given  in  his 
price  list. 

Now  let  us  see  what  objections  we  can 
find,  for  we  always  consider  the  objections  to 
every  thing  that  is  figured  in  (iLEANiNCTS.  as 
well  as  the  good  qualities.  If  you  feed  many 
hives  at  once  you  will  want  quite  a  number 
of  Iteeders,  which  must  be  stowed  away 
somewhere.  They  can  be  tiered  up  like 
Simplicity  hives,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  are  oc- 
cupying "quite  a  little  room.  Your  hives 
and  covers  must  be  made  so  exact  that  any 
feeder  will  lit  in  the  hive  bee-tight.  If  you 
should  have  warped  covers  tliat  would  let 
the  bees  squeeze  out  and  in,  oh  my!  what  a 
robbing  you  would  have!  and  I  am"  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  our  bees  got  a  going  they 
would  push  those  covers  right  up.  unless 
there  were  a  pile  of  stovevvood  or  some 
stones  on  top.  I  do  not  quite  see,  either, 
how  it  is  that  no  l»ees  ever  have  their  wings 
daubed ;  for  if  that  feeder  were  chock  full  of 
bees  licking  out  the  last  bit  of  feed  around 
the  bottom,  and  the  feeder  should  be  sud- 
denly filled  up,  wouldn't  the  honey  spouting 
througli  those  saw-cuts  sprinkle  their  backs 
—at  least  a  few  of  them?  And  if  it  boiled  up 
under  that  partition  rapidly,  wouldn't  they 
cling  to  tlie  bottom  until  they  were  covered 
up,  a  good  manv  of  them?  I  have  used  just 
such  feeders  with  a  glass  over  the  top  ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  Gray  feeder  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple; and  wiien  we  fill  it  up,  the  bees  do 
not  rise  up  on  top  of  the  syrup,  as  we  ex- 
pected to  have  them.  A  good  many  stick  to 
the  bottom,  and  come  up  and  swim  after  a 
while.  I  do  not  think  of  any  other  objec- 
tion, and  no  doubt  these  can  all  be  easily 
overcome.  Warping  covers,  or  covers  a  lit- 
tle on  the  wind,  I  think  will  be  found  the 
most  troublesome  objection. 


UNITING  NUCLEI;  A  NEW  PLAN. 
doolittle's  methou. 

AM  requested  to  give  In  Gleanings  my  new 

Ir  plan  for  uniting-  nuclei,  which  I  used  the 
f  past  fall  with  perfect  success.  Previous  to 
this  my  worst  trouble  has  been,  that  by  all  the 
ordinary  modes  of  uniting  bees,  too  many  of 
them  would  return  to  their  old  location,  thereby 
causing  quite  a  loss  of  bees,  while  with  the  plan 
about  to  be  described  no  such  loss  will  occur,  pro- 
viding the  bees  are  caused  to  flII  themselves  with 
honey.  Also  in  uniting  in  this  way,  Avhether  nu- 
clei or  full  colonies,  the  bees  never  quarrel,  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  a  time  of  scarcity  or  of  plenty,  re- 
garding the  honey  secretion. 

I  first  make  a  box  without  sides,  large  enough  to 
hold  the  desired  quantity  of  bees.  For  3  or  4  nuclei 
this  box  should  hold  about  l:i  quarts;  while  for 
uniting  full  colonies  or  a  large  number  of  nuclei  it 
should  hold  at  least  20  quarts,  as  the  bees  must  not 
be  so  crowded  that  a  lack  of  ventilation  is  caused. 
This  box  i{*  to  have  each  side  covered  with  wire- 


cloth,  one  of  which  is  to  be  nailed  permanently  to 
the  box,  and  the  other  is  to  be  made  removable  by 
tacking  the  wire  cloth  to  a  light  frame  which  can  be 
easily  put  on  and  taken  off  the  box.  In  the  top  of 
the  box  a  hole  is  cut,  into  which  one  of  the  large 
funnels  used  in  putting  up  bees  by  the  pound  is  to 
be  inserted.  A  small  hole  is  bored  near  one  end, 
through  which  the  selected  queen  is  to  be  given  to 
the  bees  after  all  are  put  together  in  the  box.  Some 
means  should  also  be  provided  to  close  the  large 
hole  which  is  used  for  the  funnel,  as  well  as  a  cork 
tor  the  small  hole.  Having  all  in  readiness,  pro- 
ceed to  the  nuclei  which  are  to  be  united,  and  blow 
a  little  smoke  into  the  entrance  of  the  first,  after 
which  give  the  hive  several  smart  raps  or  blows  up- 
on its  top  with  the  doubled-up  hand,  when  you  will 
pi-occed  to  the  next,  and  treat  that  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  done  to  cause  the  bees  to  fill  themselves 
with  honey;  for  unless  thoroughly  filled,  some  will 
return. 

When  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  (I  usually  wait  3 
or  4  minutes)  for  the  first  one  to  get  filled  with  hon- 
ey, 1  proceed  to  open  the  hive  and  shake  the  bees 
into  the  funnel,  down  through  which  they  go  into 
ihe  box.  If  1  have  not  pre\iously  disposed  of  the 
queen  I  catch  and  cage  her  when  I  come  to  her.  In 
this  way  the  bees  are  shaken  from  all  the  combs 
into  the  box.  When  well  filled  with  houej',  even 
the  Italians  are  quite  easily  shaken  off  the  combs. 

Right  here  I  will  tell  the  readers  how  to  shake 
bees  ott'  combs,  as  many  seem  to  be  unable  to  get 
the  bees  off  ^hort  of  brushing.  The  bee  braces  it- 
self only  against  falling  ott'  the  comb  downward, 
for  the  thought  that  it  is  possible  to  fall  upward  off 
the  comb  never  seems  to  enter  its  head,  so  it  holds 
tenaciously  only  from  the  upper  side.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact  I  take  the  projections  of  the 
top-bar  to  the  frame,  and  place  them  on  the  two 
middle  fingers  of  each  hand,  letting  the  frame  hang 
on  them,  as  it  weie.  Now  raise  the  frame  up  quick- 
ly by  raising  my  hands  six  inches  or  more,  and  then 
with  a  quick  motion  strike  down.  This  quick  down- 
ward motion  causes  the  ends  of  the  frame  to  jump 
from  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  strike  the  ball  of 
the  hand,  thus  giving  the  comb  a  sudden  jar  with  a 
downward  motion  at  the  same  time,  while  the  im- 
petus of  the  bees  is  all  upward.  This  takes  them  all 
unawares,  and  thus  dislodges  them  from  the  comb, 
while  any  quantity  of  downward  shakes  would  loosen 
but  few  of  them.  In  this  way  1  can  clear  a  comb 
entirely  of  bees  in  short  order  by  giving  it  3  or  4 
such  jars.  Metal-cornered  frames  are  not  so  easily 
managed,  but  it  can  be  done  even  with  them. 

But,  to  return.  As  soon  as  all  the  bees  from  the 
first  nucleus  are  in  the  box,  I  proceed  to  the  second; 
but  if  more  than  two  are  to  be  united  I  go  first  and 
smoke,  and  drum  on  the  tnird  hive,  so  the  bees  in 
that  can  also  be  filling  themselves  with  honey, 
when  No.  2  is  shaken  in  the  box  with  the  first,  and 
in  the  same  manner.  And  thus  I  keep  on  till  I  have 
as  many  in  the  box  as  I  wish  for  one  colony. 

I  now  proceed  to  select  the  queen  I  wish  for  them ; 
and  when  I  have  done  so  I  lay  the  cage  containing 
her  in  some  convenient  place  near  at  hand.  I  for- 
got to  say,  that  while  not  actually  shaking  bees  in 
the  funnel  1  keep  a  cloth  in  it,  which  prevents  any 
of  the  bees  crawling  or  flying  out.  To  remove  the 
funnel  I  set  the  cage-box  down  suddenly,  which 
causes  the  bees  to  all  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
when  the  funnel  is  removed,  and  the  hole  covered. 
I  now  thoroughly  "li-'^  the  bees  by  tumbling  tbeqi 
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f  ro:u  ono  siJo  of  th-j  box  to  the  other,  when  the  box 
is  aa:iiin  sot  down  su  IJenly;  and  while  the  bees  are 
at  the  bottom,  the  queen  is  let  to  run  through  the 
s.nill  hole,  in  with  the  bees.  They  are  now  mixed 
a  little  m  jre,  when  the  box  is  set  in  the  cellar,  or  in 
s)m.'  cjol  dark  place,  and  loft.  If  the  eag-ing  is 
done  in  the  forenoon,  the  box  is  not  disturbed  till 
about  sunset;  while  if  thecafiring  is  done  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, the  bees  are  left  in  the  box  until  early  the 
next  morning-. 

At  sunset,  or  early  morning-,  as  the  case  may  be, 
a  hive  is  placed  where  I  wish  the  united  colony  to 
stay,  and  prepared  with  enough  frames  of  sealed 
stores  for  the  bees  to  winter  on;  or  combs  absolute- 
ly free  from  pollen  can  be  g-iven,  and  enough  sugar 
s.vrup  fed  for  their  winter's  food.  When  the  hive  is 
thus  prepare  1,  the  box  of  bees  is  brought  from  the 
cellar,  the  removable  wire  cloth  side  taken  off,  and 
the  bees  emptied  out  and  hived,  just  as  a  natural 
swarm  is  hive  1.  In  this  way  all  are  united  peacea- 
bly, the  selected  queen  safely  introduced,  a  hive  fix- 
ed in  complete  winter  trim,  with  no  bees  to  bother 
while  fixing:  given  them,  and,  best  of  all,  no  loss  of 
bees  by  returning,  sustained  in  the  operation. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1, 18  4. 

Tlie  above  plan  no  doubt  answers  the  pur- 
l»ose,  and  the  ])rocess  as  gone  over  l)rings  to 
view  many  points  basad  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  bees;  but  still  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  involves  a  good  deal  of  unnectssary 
work.  We  have  reduced  over  4tJ0  colonies 
to  less  than  200  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  no  bees  have  been  stung,  and  we  think 
that  very  fdw  indeed  have  been  lost,  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  found  dead  bees 
around  the  entrances.  When  a  hive  is  moved 
away,  the  returning  bees  unite  with  other 
liives  near  by,  and,  as  a  rule  with  us,  are 
very  kindly  received,  especially  as  it  is  done 
at  a  time  when  we  are  feeding  almost  all 
colonies  in  the  apiary.  They  are  so  busy 
with  their  feed  that  they  take  little  notice  of 
the  new  comers.  A  year  ago  we  did  almost 
no  feeding  at  all,  and  yet  we  united  in  the 
same  way,  with  very  little  loss.  Our  api- 
arist, however,  is  constantly  among  them, 
and  watching  ;  and  if  any  bees  are  being 
stung,the  colony  is  vigorously  smoked.  After 
that,  they  usually  take  in  new  comers  with- 
out any  trouble.  Many  times,  however,  it 
will  be  (luite  convenient  to  use  Doolittle's 
wire  box.  AVe  can  pick  up  bees  in  this  way 
from  different  locations,  until  we  get  such  a 
sized  swarm  as  we  deem  best,  then  make 
one  of  them. 


HOW  THE  FARM  PAYS. 

fllE  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  book, 
written  by  William  Crozier  and  Peter 
Henderson.  Mr.  ilendcison  is,  as  you 
know,  the  great  market  gardenerof  the 
world.  Well.  William  (Irozier  is  the 
great  farmer  of  Northport,  Long  Island. 
The  book  is  mainly  a  conversation  be- 
tween these  two  great  farmers  in  their 
special  lines  of  work,  comparing  notes,  as  it 
were,  and  the  talk  was  taken  down  by  a 
shorthand  writer.  The  two  together  discuss 
almost  every  crop,  implement,  and  animal 
known  on  the  farm.  Henderson's  wonder- 
ful success  V,  ith  crops  has  been,  as  you  may 


know,  by  thorough  culture  and  abundance 
of  manure ;  that  is,  getting  large  crops  from 
a  small  amount  of  land.  Mr.  Crozier  has 
done  much  the  same  thing  with  farm  crops, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  see  how 
the  two  agree  in  rehearsing  their  experience. 
I  will  make  a  couple  of  quotations,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  work.  Discussing  pota- 
toes, Mr.  Henderson  related  the  following: 

HOW  TO  IXCKEASK   YOUR   STOCK   OF  VALUABLE  PO- 
TATOES. 

I  remember  very  well,  when  the  Early  Rose  vari- 
ety was  introduced,  that  I  purchased  a  tuber  weig-h- 
ing  five  ounces. 

In  April  I  cut  this  five-ounce  potato  in  two  i*feces, 
so  that  each  surface  would  present  the  greatest 
number  of  eyes.  I  then  placed  them  on  a  shelf, 
keeping  them  entirely  dry  until  the  cut  part  had 
healed  over,  when  they  were  placed  on  soil  on  the 
bench  of  the  greenhouse.  The  shoots  soon  began 
to  start  from  the  eyes,  the  temperature  of  the 
greenhouse  averaging,  perhaps,  75  degrees. 

As  soon  as  the  shoots  got  to  be  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  they  were  cut  off  about  ^i  of  an 
inch  from  the  surface  of  the  potato,  or  far  enough 
from  the  surface  so  as  not  to  injure  the  dormant 
eyes  that  were  yet  to  start.  The  slips  were  then 
placed  in  the  propagating-house.  and  shaded  and 
watered  until  rooted  in  the  usual  way.  They  were 
then  potted  in  small  pots,  in  ordinary  soil,  and 
started  to  grow  in  the  same  temperature  in  which 
the  potato  had  been  placed.  As  the  season  ad- 
vanced, shoots  in  great  numbers  were  thrown  out 
by  the  potato,  which,  in  turn,  were  submitted  to  the 
same  process  of  rooting.  As  the  first  shoots  grew 
to  lengths  of  five  or  six  inches,  the  tops  were  cut 
from  these  and  used  as  cuttings,  so  that  by  the  end 
of  May  this  small  potato  of  five  ounces  had  given 
me  nearly  IfiO  i>lants,  every  one  of  which  was  equal 
to  a  "  set  "  tiiaiie  from  a  tiiber.  These  were  planted 
out  on  the  first  week  in  June,  in  land  very  ill  suited 
for  the  j;ro\vth  of  the  potato,  and  the  crop,  when 
dug,  weighed  exactly  450  pounds,  or  an  increase  of 
about  18(10  fold.  It  may  be  asked  if  this  process  is 
of  any  practical  value,  or  whether  it  will  pay.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  there  is  any  use  in  the  practice 
when  potatoes  are  sold  at  ordinary  rates;  but,  when 
they  are  sold  at  the  rates  even  yet  paid  for  new 
varieties,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  utility.  For  in- 
stance: f)iic  pound  of  potatoes  so  grown  will  easily 
produce  -^OO  plants,  making  .500  hills,  which,  with 
ordinary  culture,  will  give  three  pounds  per  hill,  or 
15U0  pounds.  The  jirocess  of  rooting  the  slips  is 
neither  dilticult  nor  costly,  and  can  be  done  in  a 
common  hot-Led.  TIh>  onliuiiry  hot-bed  sash,  four 
by  six  tcct,  will  hold  ti(Ki  i)lants,  if  placed  in  the  soil 
of  the  hot-lied,  j\ist  as  lettuce  or  cabbage  plants  are 
planted  out,  and  treated  much  in  the  same  way  bj- 
careful  shading  and  watering-  until  the  cuttings 
ha\e  roott'd.  These,  as  they  grow,  make  other  cut- 
tings from  the  top,  as  before  described.  Without 
resorting  to  the  glass  propagation  at  all,  a  potato 
crop  may  bo  doubled  or  trebled  in  (juantity  by 
"  slipping "  the  shoots,  and  planting  them  out  at 
once  in  the  field,  if  there  is  a  continuance  of  rainy 
weather  for  two  or  three  days  at  the  time.  This 
should  be  done  in  Juno.  The  thinning-out  of  shoots 
from  the  regular  planting  will  do  no  injury  to  the 
plants.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  growing  of  pota- 
j  toes  in  this  way  is  new;  in  fact,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
there  is  much  new  in  agriculture;  processes  that 
are  suggested  to  us  by  circumstances  to-day  may 
have  been  practiced  by  others  centuries  ago,  and  if 
published  to  the  world  at  all  have  long  since  been 
forgotten ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  prac- 
tice of  growing  potatoes  from  cuttings  will  be  new 
to  nniny  who  will  read  this  book,  though  the  princi- 
ples iii\  ()!\ed,  ami.  perhaps,  the  practice  followed, 
have  been  lonjr  known  to  many  farmers  and  g-ar- 
deners  of  cxiicrifMice. 

Althout;h  this  s.\stem  of  propagating  the  potato 
may  l:)e  (if  \<  ry  little  use  to  the  farmer  in  a  greneral 
way,  when  tlierc  is  plenty  of  seed,  yet  whenever  he 
invests  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  dollars  per  pound 
for  new  varieties  it  will  be  worth  his  while  to  try  it, 
and  he  may  be  assured  that  if  properly  done  it  will 
give  good  results. 

Again,  in  discussing  what  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  forage  plants,  the  foUowing  is  re- 
lated : 
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PEARL  MILLET  AS  A  FOUDEK  PLENT. 

Another  important  t'oiUler  plant,  to  a  limitetl  ex-  j 
tent,  is  Pearl  Millet,  whieh  1  tried  several  years  ago;  ! 
but  as  you,  Mr.  Henderson,  have  got  some  notoriety 
by  your  experiments  with  it  at  that  time,  and  some 
biame  too,  I  think  it  you  have  no  scruples  in  the  , 
matter  it  would  be  well  to  give  such  intormatiou  in 
regard  to  it  as  your  experience  enables  you.  j 

(Mr.  H.)  Pearl  Millet  is  now  well  known  all  over  j 
the  C'luutry,  especially  in    the    Southern    States, 
where   it  goes   by  the   common   name  ot   Cat-Tail  I 
Millet.    In  1878  I  determined  to  give  it  a  thorough 
trial,  and  prepared  a  piece  of  good  grouiui,  as  il  for  ; 
a  root  crop,  by  manuring  at  the  rate  of  i~  or  1")  tons  i 
to  the  acre,  plowing  deeply,  and   harrowing.    The 
seed  was  sown  in  drills  twenty  inches  apart,  at  the  i 
rate  of  four  to  five  pounds  to  the  acre.    The  seed  i 
was  sown    about  the  middle  of  May.     When    the 
plants  were  up,  a  cultivator  was  run  through  the  j 
rows,   and  the    growth    became  so  rapid  that  no  . 
further  culture  was  necessary.    The  tirst  cutting 
was  made  f:")  days  after  sowing;  it  was  seven  feet 
high,  and  covered  the  whole  ground.    The  crop,  cut  | 
three  inches  above  the  ground,  weighed,  as  cut,  at  j 
the  rate  of  3(.i  tons  per  acre;  dried.  H'z  tons  i)er  acre  1 
of  hay.    The   second  growth,  cut  45  days  from   the  1 
time  of  the  first  cutting,  was  nine  feet  high,  and  i 
weighed  at  the  rate  of  bb  tons  to  the  acre  fresh,  ! 
equal  to  eight  tons  dried.    The  last  growth  started  | 
rapidly,  but  the  cool  weather  retarded  it,  so  that  i 
the  last  cutting  weighed  only  ten  tons  green,  and  i 
1' j  tons  dried.    The  total  yield  was  as  follows:  First  j 
cutting,  in  4.5  days,  gave  thirty  tons  green,  or  (i'i  j 
tons  dry;    second  cutting,  in  45  days,  gave  55  tons 
green,  or  eight  tons  dry;  third  cutting,  in  45  days, 
gave  ten  tons  green,  or  I'e  tons  dry;  in  all.  being 
95  tons  green  fodder  in  135  days,  equal  to  sixteen 
tons  of  hay.    These  results,   published  at  the  time, 
gave  rise  to  some  severe  critcism  by  persons  who 
had  failed  to  do  as  well  with  the  crop  as  I  had  done. 
But  it  should  be  rem  mbered  that  the  conditions 
under  whieh  an  experiment  is  made  are  essentially 
necessary  to  a  successful   repetition  of  it;    and  if 
these  ditter  in  any  respect,  and  especially  if  they  | 
are  inferior,  failure  is  apt  to  result. 

As  1  have  had  many  inquiries  as  to  the  best  man- 
ner of  drying  Pearl  Millet  for  "hay,"  1  would  say  j 
that  our  crop  was  sown  in  a  solid  block,  so  that  , 
when  cut  it  had  to  be  removed  from  the  land  where  I 
it  grew,  and  tied  in  sheaves,  and  hung  up  on  an  ex-  i 
tempor.zed   rail  fence  until  cured.    This  plan,  of 
course,  would   not  answer  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  , 
crop  is  so  enormous  that  such  an  exiteilicnt  lor  dry- 
ing would  be  too  expensive  both  for  lahor  and  rails; 
an<l  as  it  is  too  heavy  and  succulent  tn  be  dri'Ml  like 
Timothy  and  Clover,  on  the  ground  where  it  is  cut, 
it  must  be  removed,  for  to  attempt  to  drj-  it  where  - 
it  grows  would  destroy  the  second  crop.    Circum- 
stances, of  course,  must  in  a  great  measure   be  a 
guide;  but  we  would  suggest,  that  when  grown  for 
the  purpose  of  being  dried,  that  it  be  sown  in  beds, 
say  i:i  feet  wide,  with  alleys  six  feet  between,  where 
it  may  be  dried;  this,  of  course,  would   be  a  loss  of 
one-thirdof  the  land  fori  he  tirst  crop,  but  it  would  be 
little  or  no  loss  of  crop  in  the  second,  for  the  millet 
would  spread  so  as  to  fill  up  all  the  six  feet  of  alley. 

It  seen"is  to  me  that  this  book,  laid  on  any 
farmer's  table,  ought  to  pay  tor  itself  many 
times  over  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year. 
Where  is  there  a  farmer's  boy  who  wouidn  t 
delight  to  see  pictures  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  farming-tools,  anil  stock  and  farm 
products  y  and  when  you  add  to  these  re- 
marks the  suggestions  from  such  old,  wise, 
and  successful  men  as  Peter  Henderson  and 
William  Crozier.  the  book  l>ecomes  of  im- 
mense value.  Now,  then,  if  you  want  to 
make  your  boys  or  your  husband  or  your 
father  a  rational  Christmas  book,  give  him 
this  beautiful  volume.  The  book  is,  in  the 
size  of  pages,  about  equal  to  the  A  B  C  book. 
It  contains  about  400  pages.  The  price  is 
S2.o0:  but  by  taking  100  copies  at  a  time  I 
can  get  them  "^so  I  can  club  itwithGLEAN- 
ixu.s  for  only  .S2.7o.  If  you  want  it  sent  by 
mail,  add  20  cts.  extra  for  postage.  If  you 
have  already  sent  in  your  subscription  for 
IS.S0,  you  caii  have  the  book  for  rrl.To,  post- 


age added.  You  will  see  by  the  postage  that 
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age  auueu.    i  uu  win  t 
the  book  weighs  •2i  Ib^ 


CARP  AND   TEXAS. 

FKIE.NU  KLU.MS   EXPERIEXCE  IX  THE  BUSINESS. 

ELL,  1  feel  proud  of  the  "  Fish  Department" 
in  the  Juvenile.  Shall  I  tell  what  1  know 
^W^  about  carp?  In  1881  I  saw  an  article  in  our 
county  paper,  that  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington  would  send  out 
carp.  I  wrote  to  the  Fish  Commissioner,  and  he 
told  me  he  would  send  me  20  if  I  would  pay  $3.00 
for  a  can,  and  the  express  charges.  1  sent  the  mon- 
ey. It  was  in  May.  In  due  time  the  can  came  to 
Sherman  with  21  fish,  11  dead  and  7  alive;  express 
charges,  $5.(5.  My  friend  in  Sherman  changed  the 
water,  and  the  next  morning  brought  them  to  me,  8 
miles  on  horseback.  Only  5  were  now  alive.  The 
largest  one  was  about  4  inches  long,  the  smallest 
one  about  r2  inches.  I  turned  them  loose,  and  saw 
nothing  more  of  them  until  the  next  February, 
when  1  drained  my  pond  and  found  3  fish,  about  10 
or  17  inches  long;  they  would  weigh  (estimated) 
3  lbs.,  not  one  year  old  yet,  unless  the  start  I  got 
was  yearlings. 

I  decided  I  had  two  females  and  one  male.  Ke- 
member,  this  was  in  Feb.,  liS.l.  I  dipped  all  the 
native  fish  and  water  out  of  the  pond  (we  call  it 
tank),  filled  it  again  with  water,  and  turned  my 
three  fish  loose  again.  The  next  January  I  drained 
and  dipped,  and  got  my  three  spawners  and  1500 
young  fish,  not  one  less  than  4  inches  long,  and  sev- 
eral y  inches  long,  large  enough  to  eat,  the  first  year 
from  the  spawn. 

That  is  the  success  I  had.  Do  you  want  to  know 
the  failure?  I  could  not  fill  all  the  orders  last  spring 
at  #2.C0  for  2J,  $8.00  for  lOJ.  I  have  shipped  a  few 
with  good  success.  Oh!  that  looks  like  an  ax  to 
grind.    Let  us  all  vote  for  the  fish  department. 

We  get  double  the  growth  here  that  you  get  up 
north.  They  feed  and  grow  all  winter,  some  sea- 
sons, and  some  well-grown  ones  will  spawn  the  sec- 
ond summer.  M.  S.  Klum. 

Sherman,  Texas,  Nov.  4,  18t'4. 

While  awav  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  visit  (he  building  belonging  to  the 
Ohio  Fish  Commission,  at  Sandusky,  Oliio, 
where  the  German  carp  emanate  from,  men- 
tioned on  another  page.  The  superintend- 
ent informed  me  that  all  the  carp  have  been 
distributed  that  can  be  spared  this  winter, 
but  he  hopes,  with  perfect  arrangement,  to 
be  able  to  commence  shipping  again  in  July 
next;  so,  friends,  you  can  be  getting  your 
carp-ponds  in  readiness.  While  there  I  wit- 
nessed tlie  operalion  of  hatching  white  tish 
by  artificial  means.  Only  sixty  millions 
were  under  the  process  of  hatching,  while  I 
was  there.  Tiiey  were  habthed  in  tall  glass 
jars,  througli  which  running  lake  water  is 
made  to  pass  constantlv.  The  outside  world 
niav  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in- 
sideoftlu^  bee-hives  behniging  toour  people, 
but  it  is  als:)  true  tliat  the  outside  world,  in- 
cluding bee-folks,  are.  at  least  many  of  them, 
comparativelv  ignorant  of  what  is  being 
(Ume  in  thewav  of  disseminating  fishes. 
Think  of  the  herculean  task  of  filling  Lake 
Erie  with  fish  hatched  by  artificial  means; 
);ut  yet.  dear  friends,  that   is  exactly  what 
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they  are  doing.  Doesn't  it  malce  one  feel 
like  taking  off  his  hat,  and  looking  around 
s'jmewhere  for  a  low  seat  away  back? 

The  above  from  friend  Klimi  is  exceedingly 
viiluable,  as  it  demonstrates  wliat  we  have 
lung  felt  probable,  that  carp  in  the  Southern 
States  would  grow  all  winter.  It  gives  us 
all  the  more  i)leasiuv.  too.  from  the  fact  that 
friend  Klum  has  been  one  of  oar  old  friends, 
almost  from  the  time  when  Gleanixc^s  com- 
menced. IJiit,  friend  K.,  you  did  not  tell  us 
tlie  size  of  your  pond.  In  fact,  we  can  hard- 
ly wait  until  we  get  tiie  next  number,  to 
know  how  large  a  pond  we  must  have  to  hold 
loOO  Hs!i.  fi'om  four  to  live  inches  long. 


PUTTING  A  CIRCULAR  SAV/  IN"  ORDER. 
.vNi)  I'niKNu  cu(iu;HiL,r/s  idkas  in  sdmk  other 

MATTEHS  .\S  WELL. 

f'KIEXl>  ROOT:— At^  tlic-re  are  many  beekeepers 
who  use  foot-powei-  saws,  who  have  had  lit- 
tle experience  in  flxinp:  theiu,  I  will  try  to 
present  a  lew  ideas  from  30  years'  practice.  I 
liave  sometimes  got  heavy  sawing  done  at  a 
iDmmon  saw-mill,  but,  oh  such  i-oiigh  work!  all  of 
which  must  be  planed  before  any  one  would  call  it 
llrst  class.  I  ttnd  nearly  every  saw  is  filed  square 
on  the  inside  of  the  teeth,  so  there  is  no  slicking-  or 
planing  of  the  wood;  therefore  the  chips  are  rolled 
out,  not  cut.  I  have  tried  evei-y  way  I  could  think 
of,  and  I  And  that  quite  a  strong-  bevel  on  inside  of 
t  loth  for  splitting-  saws  gives  best  results.  Tt  should 
be  about  i')  degrees  slant,  and  the  back  of  tooth 
thou  Id  he  perfectly  square.  1  always  mark  the 
collar  to  the  saw-arbor,  ami  also  the  saw,  and  with 
the  arbor  T  mark  plumb  up.  I  put  on  the  saw,  with 
saw-mai'k  to  correspond  with  arbor-mark;  of  course, 
the  saw  rests  down  on  the  arbor.  I  always  set  the 
fiaw  first,  and  adjust  it  on  the  arbor,  then  joint  it; 
next  I  side  ui>  the  rough  and  uneven  points  with 
an  oil-sTone.  I  file  saws  in  a  vise  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

For  cut-oft  saw,  I  find  they  work  best,  filed  alike 
on  both  edges*  of  tooth,  with  a  medium  bevel.  In  all 
cases,  as  little  set  as  the  saw  will  work  well,  the  bet- 
ter; and  to  do  good  smooth  work  it  should  be  joint- 
<,'d  often,  and  every  tooth  must  be  true.  P'or  a 
splitter,  a  long  hooking  tooth  is  the  best.  I  find 
that,  to  do  nice  work,  the  saw  should  not  reach 
much  above  the  wood  it  is  sawing.  In  sawing  sec- 
tions I  raise  the  table  so  the  saw  is  up  2  inches  for 
a  fu  piece,  and  soon.  One  who  has  never  tried  this 
will  be  surprised;  and  still  further,  in  sawing  sep- 
arators and  any  thin  fixtures,  a  thin  wedge,  the 
thickness  of  saw-cut  back  of  saw  works  nicely  in 
protecting  one  from  being  scratched  by  the  saw  as 
the  work  leaves  it. 

Where  saws  are  filed  as  nearli'  all  common  mill- 
saws  arc,  they  do  not  run  nearly  as  long  as  they 
would  if  there  were  a  bevel  on  front,  inside  of  the 
teeth,  because  that  square  corner  is  soon  dull,  and 
it  very  soon  goes  hard,  and  the  work  is  rough,  be- 
cause it  can  not  clear  itself  (something  like  clean- 
ing putty  from  a  dipper  with  a  blunt  instrument, 
instead  of  a  sharp  one  with  an  edge).  Doesn't  it 
please  you,  friend  R.,  to  have  the  work  come  from 
the  saw  so  that  a  stranger  will  ask  you  if  it  hasn't 
been  planed?  But,  like  every  thing  else,  no  one 
can  fix  the  saw  every  time  just  alike;  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle too  much  s;'t,  or  a  tooth  may  have  got  sprung 


out  a  bit  (but  usually  the  stone  on  side  of  saw  will 
detect  the  latter  trouble),  and  often  the  guage  may 
be  too  near  at  either  end,  which  is  often  the  case, 
and  a  few  trials  will  fix  this.  And,  by  the  way,  a 
guage  similar  to  yours  in  A  B  C  is  the  best  I  ever 
saw,  for  there  is  no  delay  in  setting  to  a  hair's 
breadth,  and  all  worked  from  one  end,  it's  just 
splendid  when  one  is  in  a  hurry. 

CKYSTALLIZATION   OF  SYRUP   MADE  Of  (JKAMLAT- 
ED   SUGAR,  ETC. 

T  see  in  last  GLE.\siNas,  friend  Doolittle  has  had 
trouble  with  feed  hardening.  I,  too,  have  often 
s<;en  it  recommended  to  stir  the  sugar  into  hot  wa- 
ter, and  it  was  complete.  But,  alas!  I  have  been 
sadly  disappointed.  I  can  ndt  make  a  safe  feed, 
without  boiling-  it  a  little  at  least;  and  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  fire  I  stir  in  a  certain  amount  of 
tartar,  care  being  taken  not  to  scorch  the  syrup,  (  i- 
to  get  it  too  thick;  for  if  more  than  about  as  thick 
as  good  ripe  honey  it  will  often  harden  some;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  feed  quite  late  in  the  sea- 
son, of  course  we  must  hurry  up  the  sealing  process 
by  feeding  as  thick  syrup  as  possible.  1  lost  two 
colonies  last  winter  with  haidened  syrup  in  the 
feeder  (one  right  over  the  cluster  too),  where  it 
would  be  as  warm  as  anywhere  in  the  hive;  but  I 
got  enough  of  winter  feeding,  and  hope  my  bees 
ai'e  now  ready  to  pass  through  the  near  long  win- 
ter. They  are  all  in  chaff  hives,  with  a  wide  board 
slanted  against  the  hive  (with  end  beveled  so  as  to 
fit  close,  to  turn  off  water,  etc.;  and  around  the 
whole  is  a  lot  of  evergreens  bound  with  withes,  so 
no  cold  winds  or  sno-w  reaches  the  inside.  The  en- 
trances are  all  open  7  by  -;'«  inches,  with  passage- 
ways over  frames,  and  considerable  packing  of 
j  cloths  and  cushions.  No  snow  or  rain  can  reach  the 
[  entrance,  and  they  are  where  the  snow  will  cover 
I  the  whole  as  soon  as  it  drifts,  and  I  care  not  how 
I  late  it  remains  there. 

I  TOBACCO,   AND  THE   RISING  GEXER.VTION. 

I  1  tell  you,  friend  R.,  I  am  more  than  rejoiced  to 
I  read  the  result  of  your  plan  on  the  tobacco  ques- 
tion. What  shall  be  done?  Every  available  course 
is  taken  to  induce  even  the  little  innocent  boy  to 
use  the  shameful  poison,  and  yet  temperance  socie- 
ties are  common  in  many  places  (on  the  liquf)r 
question);  but  tobacco  is  passed  unnoticed.  It 
seems  to  me  the  latter  should  be  as  foremost,  for 
the  law  does  not  forbid  its  use,  which,  unless  it  does 
soon,  who  can  tell  the  result?  How  often  we  see  a 
poor  bi-okeu  constitution,  and  caused  only  by  the 
use  of  tobacco  (yes,  and  strong  tea),  and  often  a 
little  something  else  alternately.  How  often  1  hear 
people  say  they  wish  they  had  never  seen  the  vile 
weed,  but  they  can  not  leave  it  off.  I  don't  believe 
any  one  ever  honestly  thought  it  did  him  good. 
Suppose  you  or  I  should  take  some  honey  as  often 
as  we  sometimes  see  one  use  tobacco,  what  would 
they  say?  "Oh!  I  should  think  honey  would  kill 
you,"  would  be  his  thoughts,  and  yet  which  is  the 
more  poisonous?  I  know  men  who  look  to  bt; 
strong,  and  far  more  able  to  do  a  heavy  day's  w  ork 
than  myself,  who  say  they  can  not  do  any  thing, 
their  heart  troubles  them  so,  l)ut  they  smoke  only 
from  15  to  20  times  a  day,  and  chew  the  remainder. 
Now.  don't  say  I  am   uncharitable,  for  I  am  not.    1  ^ 

would  give  every  (l(illiu-  1  have  if  I  could  stop  this  ' 

one  sad  state  of  tilings,  which  slowly  but  surely 
brings  darkness  and  death  among  us.  This  life  is 
short,  and  only  for  ]irei)aration  for  a  longer  and 
better  one;  and  how  sad  to  think  of  throwing  it 
away!  E.P.Churchill. 

No.  Auburn,  Me.,  Nov.,  1884. 

Friend  C,  we  pretty  nearly  agree  with  you 
all  through.  In  regard  to  circular  saws,  we 
use  to  some  extent  what  is  called  a  planer 
saw.  Tills  makes  the  lumber  as  nice  as  any 
planer,  when  in  order ;  but  all  such  arrange- 
ments, so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  cut 
much  slower  than  ordinary  rip  saws,  when 
tiled  so  as  to  cut  most  rapidly. 
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BEE-NOTES  FROM  THE   BLUE    RIDGE. 

THE   HONEY  CROP  A  FAILURE. 

f^  HE  honey  reports  the  present  season  seem  to 
i)"  indicate  that  the  honey  -  flows  have,  like 
spring  frost,  run  in  streaks— the  non-honey 
streaks  showing  much  the  wider  breadths. 
The  mountain  bee-keepers  in  this  end  of  the 
range  will  have  to  take  seats  among  the  crowd  who 
have  been  "left."  The  pi-esent  season  has  been 
one  of  the  poorest  that  ever  visit  this  region,  for 
making  honey. 

May  opened  with  the  brightest  prospects,  and 
colonies  filled  their  brood-chambers  with  a  strong 
force,  and  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  surplus. 
The  most  advanced  colonies  commenced  storing  in 
the  sections  and  upper-story  hives,  when  June 
came  with  rain  and  clouds.  For  five  weeks  this 
weather  continued,  the  second  week  in  July  bring- 
ing again  sunshine,  but  cool,  unfavoring  breezes, 
and  the  conditions  for  honey  secretion  continued 
unfavorable  the  entire  season,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional propitious  day.  No  spot  seems  yet  to  have 
been  discovered  that  is  entirely  blest  by  a  never- 
failing  harvest  for  the  farmer  or  bee-keeper. 

NON-SWAR.M1NG    QUEENS. 

The  value  of  a  non-swarming  queen  that  keeps 
steadily  to  business,  losing  no  time  in  preparations 
for  swarming,  I  have  never,  before  the  present  sea- 
son, seen  so  strongly  e.vemplifled.  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  one  of  that  class— a  dollar  queen 
mailed  from  the  "Home  of  the  Honey-Bees,"  in  the 
summer  of  1882.  Her  colony  showed  no  symptoms 
of  a  desire  to  swarm  in  188:$,  although  favored  by  an 
abundant  honey-flow  from  the  opening  of  spring- 
till  the  middle  of  August,  and  gave  a  large  surplus. 
This  season  she  was  in  advance  of  all  other  colonies 
in  the  yard,  keeping  right  on  when  the  surplus  ar- 
rangement was  put  on,  and  when  the  rain  and 
clouds  came  had  some  40  lbs.  of  surplus  ready  to 
take  off,  while  the  most  advanced  among  the  other 
colonies  began  to  cast  swarms  that  had  to  be  fed  to 
sustain  them  through  the  best  season.  While  the 
majority  of  the  colonies  made  little  more  than  a 
bare  living,  this  one  yielded  80  lbs.  of  surplus.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  much-talked-of  "coming  bee" 
will  not  be  the  one  with  fancy  stripes,  the  very  pro- 
lific, or  wonder  of  gentleness,  etc.,  but  the  queen 
least  inclined  to  swarm,  whose  progeny  is  intent  on 
putting  away  honey  for  a  "  rainy  day."  Bees  that 
are  ever  making  preparations  to  swarm  are  an  un- 
profitable nuisance. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  GIANTS. 

The  discussions  between  the  great  masters  in  bee- 
keeping, on  the  subject  of  clipping  queens  and  hiv- 
ing swarms,  are  very  interesting,  and,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  pardoned  for  adding,  sometimes  amusing.  We 
who  look  on  feel  like  clapping  friend  Doolittle, while 
admiring  the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  par- 
ries every  thrust  and  maintains  his  ground.  I  some- 
times fancy  his  pure  love  of  method  causes  him  to 
take  unnecessary  pains  and  trouble  to  achieve  his 
results.  In  the  matter  of  hiving  swarms  with  a 
clipped  queen,  I  never  could  see  any  necessity  for 
lifting  the  old  hive  from  its  stand  and  placing  the 
one  to  receive  the  returning  swarm  in  its  place. 
Simply  place  the  new  hive  six  or  eight  inches 
In  front  of  the  old  hive;  and  when  the  swarm  is 
about  all  out,  throw  a  piece  of  burlap  or  muslin 
over  the  old  hive,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  swarm, 
raissingr  their  queen,  will  commence  to  return  and 


enter  the  hive  prepared  for  them.  Open  the  cage, 
and  let  the  queen  run  in  with  the  bees,  when  the 
job  is  done,  and  then  any  disposition  can  be  made 
of  the  old  colony  and  swarm  desired.  I  prefer  the 
clipped-queen  system  most  decidedly.  This  method 
e.\actsone  condition  which  must  never  be  neglected. 
The  apiarist  must  be  in  or  about  the  yard  in 
the  swarming  season,  with  queen-cages  in  his  pock- 
ets, or  where  he  can  lay  his  hand  on  them  in  an  in- 
stant. The  moment  a  swarm  begins  to  issue  he 
must  be  on  the  spot.  The  queen  will  soon  make  her 
appearance,  when  he  can  place  the  cage  before  her, 
secure  and  pocket  her,  place  a  hive  in  position,  and 
await  the  returning  swarm.  My  swarms  seldom 
cluster,  but,  missing  the  queen,  return  in  a  few 
minutes.  If  they  do  settle  in  a  convenient  place, 
carry  the  hive  and  place  it  on  the  ground  directly 
beside  or  under  the  cluster,  take  two  or  three  hand- 
fuls  of  bees  from  the  bunch,  and  with  a  slight 
shake  drop  them  at  the  entrance,  when  they  will 
commence  to  crawl  in.  Uncage  the  queen,  and  she 
will  go  in  with  them.  Shake  the  bunch  down,  or,  if 
on  a  fence  or  body  of  a  tree,  brush  them  down,  and 
the  column  will  take  up  its  march  for  the  entrance. 
If  the  cluster  is  sprinkled  a  little  before  com- 
mencing operations  they  will  be  less  inclined  to  fly. 
I  prefer  the  naked  hand  for  lifting  bees,  to  a  ladle. 
If  you  use  one  hand— not  the  double  hand— keep 
the  fingers  a  little  apart  so  as  not  to  pinch  the  bees, 
and  work  gently,  there  is  no  danger  of  stings. 

Some  who  object  to  clipping  queens  allege  that 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  lost.  My  experience  is, 
that  they  go  immediatelj-  back  into  the  hive  when 
they  find  they  can't  fly  with  the  swarm.  If  the 
ground  is  clear  in  front  of  the  hive,  or  a  wide 
board  connecting  with  the  entrance,  1  believe  they 
will  almost  invariably  raturn.  In  case  the  queen 
has  not  issued,  or  returns  before  she  is  secured,  she 
can  be  captured  by  opening  the  hive,  which,  being 
depleted  of  bees,  she  is  readily  found.  Lift  the 
frame  she  is  on,  and  place  it  in  the  hive  prepared 
for  the  swarm.  Look  sharp  for  queen-cells,  and 
pinch  any  off  that  may  be  on  the  frame  containing 
the  queen,  or  the  swarm  may  issue  again.  There  is 
no  cage  better  or  more  convenient  for  capturing 
and  holding  the  queen  than  one  of  your  mailing- 
cages.  Reverse  the  tin  slide  so  as  to  open  a  part  of 
the  large  hole,  place  the  open  cage  in  front  of  the 
queen,  turn  her  head  toward  the  entrance  with  a 
finger,  and  she  will  go  in;  push  the  tin  slide  down, 
and  pocket  your  queen. 

INTRODUCING    QUEENS. 

On  introducing  queens,  Alley  is  very  emphatic  in 
advising  that  the  colony  remain  three  days  queen- 
less.  As  he  states  no  reason  for  this  I  presumed  he 
had  discovered  the  fact  without  the  cause.  Doo- 
little,  with  his  remarkable  power  of  close  observa- 
tion, states  in  one  of  his  aiticles  the  facts,  and  also 
gives  the  reason.  In  three  days  after  the  colony 
has  become  queenless,  queen-cells  are  well  advanc- 
ed, and  the  bees  ai-e  expecting  a  new  queen;  the 
young  queen  appearing  among  them  is  accepted  as 
the  consummation  of  their  hopes,  and  the  cells,  no 
longer  needed,  are  destroyed.  This,  in  short,  seems 
to  be  the  simple  natural  reason.  The  colony  is 
looking  for  a  new  sovereign,  and  accepts  the  first 
that  appears.  Why  not  hold  queens  in  a  safe  place 
till  the  colony  to  be  requcened  is  prepared  in  its 
own  natural  way  for  the  reception,  then  let  the 
queen  run  in?  E.  E.  Ewing. 

HigrhlandB,  N.  C. 
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A  SAD  STOKY  OF  MANY  MISHAPS. 

ILLUSTRATING    HOW   MUCH    TROUBLE   A  BEGINNER 
IN  BEE  CULTURE   MAY  RUN   INTO. 

FPiAR  you  will   find  room  for  this  among-  "  Re- 
•  ports   Discouraging."     Though    there  can  be 
j|i.     nothing  very  encouraging  about  it,  yet  I  am 
not  discouraged.    When  I  think  of  the  old  ad- 
age, "A  bad  beginning  makes  a  good  ending," 
I  think  possibly  I  may  find  it  so  in  ray  case. 

In  the  spring  I  had  four  swarms  of  black  bees  in 
old  bo.Y  hives.  I  moved  them  ten  miles,  to  where 
I  now  live.  I  had  the  entrance  stopped,  but  the  cap 
came  off  from  one  (1  thought  the  caps  were  all 
fastened  down);  and  as  the  bees  had  been  jolted 
pretty  severely,  their  rage  knew  no  bounds.  They 
stung  me  till  I  was  almost  frantic.  I  kept  working, 
however,  till  I  got  the  cap  back  and  fastened,  and 
had  but  little  trouble  from  there  home.  I  soon  after 
transferred  them  into  frame  hives.  I  increased, 
both  by  dividing  and  natural  swarming,  to  ten  colo- 
nies, and  one  swarm  absconded.  They  were  all 
pretty  strong  colonies  too,  with  nice  straight  combs. 
I  had  to  leave  home  for  one  week  in  June.  When  I 
came  back  I  found  one  of  my  nice  colonies  robbed 
and  destroyed  by  thieves.  As  my  family  and  my- 
self are  one  and  the  same,  I  concluded  to  move 
them  to  my  aunt's,  about  one  mile,  where  there 
would  be  some  one  to  watch  them  when  I  was  gone. 
Although  the  weather  was  so  warm,  I  thought  it 
better  to  risk  the  heat  than  the  thieves.  According- 
ly I  stopped  the  entrance  one  night,  borrowed  my 
aunt's  team,  and  a  spring  wagon  from  a  neighbor, 
and  started  down  vei-y  early  next  morning.  As  I 
was  setting  in  the  second  hive,  the  bed  on  which  I 
rested  it  sprung  a  little,  and  down  came  the  hive, 
knocking  the  top  off,  and  pouring  out  thousands  of 
bees.  I  need  not  say  they  stung,  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  it.  They  covered  both  horses  and 
myself.  1  nearly  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  but  had 
enough  left  to  get  the  horses  loose  from  the  wagon, 
and  plunge  headlong  into  a  thick  mat  of  brush. 

After  lying  in  the  brush  until  the  bees  left  me  I 
crawled  out,  ran  to  the  house,  got  my  veil  and  over- 
coat, and  came  back  to  rescue  the  horses,  one  of 
which  was  nearly  stung  to  death.  I  unharnessed 
them,  and  started  for  auntie's,  entirely  forgetting 
that  the  other  hives  were  stopped  up,  neither  did  I 
think  of  it  till  about  noon.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  that  1  found  the  combs  all  melted  down,  and 
about  one-third  of  my  bees  smothered.  For  once  in 
my  life  I  was  nearly  discouraged  with  bees;  but 
when  I  came  to  study  about  it  rationally  I  could 
plainly  see  it  all  came  from  cai-elessness;  so  I  took 
a  good  lesson  from  it,  and  resolved  that  I  would 
never  be  so  careless  any  more.  I  now  have  three 
strong  swarms,  which  is  one  less  than  I  started  out 
with  in  the  spring.  I  got  probably  33  lbs.  of  honey. 
You  will  doubtless  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  auntie 
says,  "  There  are  too  many  moths  in  Texas  for  bees 
to  do  any  good."  She  also  says  lumps  of  alum 
placed  where  ants  bother  will  drive  them  away. 
Burnet,  Texas,  Nov.  14,  1H84.  (';  \V.  Hardy. 

Friend  IL,  yours  is  truly  a  sad  story ;  but 
there  are  several  encouraging  morals  to  be 
gathered  from  it.  In  the  lirst  place,  it  is 
very  unwise  to  locate  bees  off  alone  by  them-  j 
selves,  near  no  dweUing,  or  it  is  unsafe  to 
leave  them  near  a  dwelling  when  the  people 
are  away  for  a  week  or  two,  as  in  your  case. 
No    doubt,    in    many   neighborhoods    thev  ! 


would  be  undisturbed  ;  but  it  is  a  sad  fact, 
that  keeps  fastening  itself  on  us,  that  in  a 
great  many  neighborhoods  in  our  land  of 
liberty  there  are  remnants  still  of  heathen- 
ism, and  the  old  savage  nature.  If  the  thief 
who  stole  your  honey  could  see  this,  and 
know  the  trouble  he  caused,  is  it  possible  he 
could  go  over  it  withoiit  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  penitence  ?  Another  moral  is,  beware 
how  you  fasten  bees  in  their  hives,  especial- 
ly in  warm  weather.  This  is  also  a  very  mi- 
safe  thing  to  do.  Moral  No.  o  is,  when  you 
are  handling  bees,  especially  loading  them 
into  vehicles,  do  not  leave  any  possible 
chance  for  slipping  and  tumbling.  Better 
take  the  time  to  get  somebody  to  come  and 
help  you  handle  them.  Jf  no  one  is  at  hand, 
and  you  think  you  must  take  some  risk,  nn- 
hitch  your  hor"s(  s,  and  place  them  at  a  safe 
distance.  Load  up  your  bees,  and  get  every 
thing  all  right  as  you  want  it ;  then  hitch  oh 
your  team,  and  go  on.  I  sincerely  hope  you 
will  profit  by  this  experience,  my  yoimg 
friend  ;  for  although  you  do  not  say  you  are 
young,  I  can  not  help  thinking  you  are,  from 
the  way  in  which  you  manage.  If  I  were 
you,  I  wonld  get  soriie  older  person  to  advise 
a  little.  I  go  for  advice  to  some  one  else, 
every  little  while'.  In  my  recent  farming 
operations  I  went  to  Neighbor  11.,  or  some 
older  man  than  he  is,  (piile  often,  and  i)lied 
them  with  many  questions  in  regard  to 
things  they  have  had  more  experience  with 
than  [.  I  tlihik  most  of  us  wonld  get  along 
better  in  this  world  if  we  were  more  in  the 
habit  of  asking  advice,  and  talking  over  our 
affairs  with  those  we  have  had  reason  to 
feel  are  competent  to  guide  us,  and  willing 
to  do  so.  And  so  "  Auntie  ""  thinks  it  was 
the  mollis  that  caused  your  bad  luck.  Well, 
well ;  what  more  won't  the  poor  moths  have 
to  bear  on  their  shoulders  ?  I  wonder  what 
there  is  that  is  not  good  for  "-ants.^" 


BEE     CULTURE    IN    WEST    VIRGINIA, 
AND   SOME   OTHER   SUBJECTS. 

ALSO     SOME     HINTS     TO     THf)SE     GOING     INTO      BEE 
CULTURE. 

§C1ENTIFIC  bee  culture  in  West  Virginia  is  in 
its  infancy  — hardly  our  of  the  cradle  — and 
needs  very  careful  nursing  from  loving  par- 
ents. We  speak  comparatively;  while  our 
sister  States  north,  east,  west,  and  south,  are 
undoubtedly  making  rapid  strides  in  this  important 
branch  of  rural  economy,  our  State  rests  upon  her 
oars,  and  says,  "  It  is  enough;  we  have  fought  a 
good  fight;  we  will  keep  our  box  hives"— not  yet 
having  learned  that  bee-keeping  under  modern 
management  will  fully  supply  the  place  of  their 
hard-earned  sorghum,  at  the  expense  of  less  time 
and  labor. 

We  have  visited  a  bee-man  In  an  upper  county, 
who,  having  set  2  uprights,  suspended  his  bo.x  hives 
by  means  of  wire  at  an  elevation  of  three  feet,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  "  insects  and  varmints,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it—ii''hiyh  protectionist,"  verily!  On  at- 
tempting to  elucidate  to  him  something  of  the  nat- 
ural historj'  of  the  honey-bee,  and  the  perfect 
workings  of  the  imj)roved  "  Langstroth,"  he  seemed 
to  think  we  were  poking  fun  at  him,  and  was  sur- 
prised that  we  did  not  fall  headlong  in  love  with  his 
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beautiful  and  systematic  apiary.  The  Golden  bee- 
hive man,  who  visited  us,  had  not  yet  reached  him 
to  sell  him  a  two-dollar  hive  for  "only  ten  dollars!" 
And  his  bees!  no  Holy-Lands,  Carniolans,  or  Cypri- 
ans there;  but,  instead,  they  seemed  to  embody  the 
concentrated  blackness  of  the  race  for  centuries 
past,  as  it  were.  We  dried  our  tears,  and  departed  in 
mourning-  for  the  conceit  of  "some  people."  And 
the  adieu  we  bade  him  was  not  mt  revinr.' 

Now,  friend  Root,  how  can  we  best  get  this  sub- 
ject before  our  people,  that  they  may  be  awakened 
to  their  interests?  We  are  interested,  not  so  greatly 
that  they  may  be  able  to  sell  honey  for  7  cents  per 
lb.  (for  we  rather  incline  to  friend  Doolittle),  as  that 
they  can  thu.s  increase  the  products  of  the  farm. 
The  number  of  live  bee-men  in  our  State,  from  the 
best  information  we  can  gather,  is  thirteen— a  small 
showing  compared  to  other  States  (or  sliould  we  call 
any  of  them  alive,  that,  having  the  capital  and  abil- 
ity, do  not  sow  literature,  write  newspaper  articles, 
establish  a  supply-factory,  etc.?)  Readers  in  West 
Virginia,  shall  we  lie  supinely  upon  our  backs  till 
literally  carried  ovt  by  the  progressivcness  of  our 
neighbors?  See  the  bee-keepers'  associations  all 
around  us— this  splendid  means  of  Intercommunica-  ! 
tion;  will  you  not  give  your  aid  in  establishing  one  j 
in  our  hopeful  little  State?  t 

REVERSIBLE   FH.\MES.  I 

Our  most  matured  apiarists,  or  bee-fathers,  seem  i 
to  be  greatly  at  variance  upon  the  question  of  re- 
vei'Sible  frames;  and  they  indeed  need  to  act  upon  I 
it  circumspectly.    We  say  to   you,  Uttlc    vhihlrcn,  • 
that,  with  your  limited  stock  and  more  limited  e.\-  | 
jienence,  you  can  not  atford  to  meddle  with  them  j 
in  their  present  stage  of  development;  be  careful,  | 
then,  how  you  leave  the  well-beaton  paths  of  our 
fathers,  till  you  become  older;  for  from  this  cause, 
"  many  maj'  became  weak  "  among  you.    Fall  into 
a  reversible  frame  in  your  infancy,  the  regaining 
of  your  equilibrium  will  be    troublesome.    Then,  I 
after  many  days,  wc  inay  have,  oh  so  much  fun!  S 
"  comparing  notes  "  with  the  upside-down  advocate.  | 

FOREIGN   QUEENS.  j 

If  you  have    surplus    circulating  medium,  buy  | 
(jueens  across  the  ocean,  just  for  the  novelty  of  the  j 
thing;  but  if  you  are  a  hard-working  economist, 
whose  policy  it  is  to  place  every  dollar  where  it  will 
bring  the  fullest  returns,  and  do  not  expect  to  make  j 
a  specialty  of  pure  -  queen  rearing    for    mai'ket, 
and  would  have  a  race  of  bees  that  will  emphatically  I 
"  hold  its  own,"  simply  place  two  or  three  golden  j 
rings  on  your  modest  littk^  blacks,  and  lose  no  sleep 
because  of  your  neighbor  having  a  better  honey- 
gatherer,  moth-slayer,  or  egg-layer,  than  yourself. 

WINTERING. 

You  who  are  not  above  38°  or  40°  north  should  not 
worry  over  temperature,  ventilation,  humidity,  etc. 
(such  interesting  questions  to  our  way-north 
friends).  See  that  November  finds  your  colonies 
strong  and  healthy,  with  full  combs  of  sealed  honey 
in  hives  elevated  upon  four  posts,  10  in.  from  the 
damp  cold  ground,  and,  our  word  for  it,  you  will 
have  little  cause  to  complain  of  dysentery,  spring 
dwindling,  with  good  entrance  protection,  etc. 

BIG  REPOIiTS. 

We  would  not  have  you  become  discouraged  be- 
cause you  are  not  averaging  nearly  600  lbs.  from  so 
many  "  starving  colonies  in  the  spring;"  be  con- 
tented, if  you  get  up  to  only  100  lbs.,  and  that  with 
your  colonies  well  supplied  in  the  spring,  and  the 
very  best  attention  you  can  give  them.    Remember 


happiness  lies  in  contentment.  Either  the  rivers  of 
California  and  Florida  flow  honey,  or  our  bee-jour- 
nals are  sadly  in  need  of  a  department  for  our 
friends  who  are  "  liable  to  err  in  statements."  Be 
contented  and  be  happy.  Jno.  C.  C.\pehart. 

St.  Albans,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  7,  1884. 

As  a  rule,  we  think  your  counsel  wise, 
friend  C;  but,  is  there  not  a  shade  of  un- 
charitablenes^s  in  your  closing  remarkV 
The  great  yields  that  have  been  reported  in 
California  and  Florida  are  Avell  authenticat- 
ed by  whole  neighborhoods,  even  if  the 
writers  were  not,  tlie  greater  part  of  them 
at  least,  of  old  and  estal)lished  reputation.— 
It  may  be  well  to  place  your  hive  10  inches 
from  "the  ground  in  your  State,  but  I  do  not 
believe  I  would  do  it'here.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  preferring  the  hives  not  over  4 
inches  above  the  ordinary  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  I  have  never  discovered  a  bad 
effect  from  dampness.  We  would  support 
the  bottom-board  on  foiu-  half-bricks,  and 
this  will  bring  the  bottom  of  the  hive  at 
least  four  inches  from  the  ground.  To  keep 
the  cold  winds  from  blowing  under,  we  bank 
with  cinders  and  white  sand.  This  also 
keeps  toads  from  locating  under  the  hive. 
If  hives  are  set  as  high  as  10  inches,  a  very 
broad  alighting-l)oard  would  be  needed  to 
catch  heavily  laden  bees  during  a  heavy  yield 
of  honey.  1  have  e.xperimented  pretty  thoi- 
oughly  in  this  matter. 


FBIEND  SMITH'S  HONEY-RACK. 

SUMETIIINCi     A     I.ITTI.E     DIFFERENT,    ANV     WAV,    IF 
NOT   A    I.ITTI-E    BETTER. 

T  SEND  you  to-day  two  of  my  comb  honey  racks. 
IJf  No.  1,  as  I  use  them  on  my  hives,  I'j  story,  us- 
^i  ing  two  racks  per  hive.  No.  3,  as  I  use  them  in 
"*•  the  Simplicity  hives;  if  10- frame  hives,  1  make 
them  long  enough  to  reach  clear  across  inside  of 
hive,  using  two  racks  per  hive.  J.  K.  Stearns,  Bliss- 
flcld,  Mich.,  has  had  300  of  my  racks  in  use  for  two 
years.  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  your  opinion  of 
them  soon.  I  should  also  like  to  have  you  give 
them  a  trial  next  season.  John  T.  Smith. 

Bellevue,  Mich.,  Nov.,  1884. 


A     HONEV-RA^CK 


OVER     \     SIM- 


PLICITY   HIVE 

The  cut  and  the  remarks  above  will  ena- 
ble most  of  the  friends  to  understand  the 
arrangement,  without  much  explanation. 
The  rack  is  simply  tAvo  little  trays,  of  such 
a  size  that,  sitting  side  by  side",  they  just 
fill  the  top  of  the  hive,  resti'nfj  on  top  of  the 
frames.  With  the  Simplicity  iiive,  the'cover 
to  go  over  them  would  have  to  be  made  of  5 
stuff,  or  else  use  a  strip  of  wood  to  till  out  at 
the  ends  of  tiie  fiames  where  the  metal  cor- 
ners come. 
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To  make  the  rack,  yon  get  out  stuff  f  x  i ; 
this  forms  the  frame.  Running  lengthwise 
With  the  middle  of  tlie  frame  is  a  piece  got 
out  about  I  square.  Now  a  rabbet  is  made 
cleiir  around  on  the  outside  frame,  and  also 
on  each  s.de  of  the  center  snip,  and  this 
rabbet  is  I  x  i  inch.  If  your  dimensions  are 
just  right,  the  rtgular  Simplicity  sections 
will  drop  down  into  these  rabbets,  and  re- 
main supported  just  I.  or  the  regular  bee- 
space  from  the  top  (  f  the  frame.  Of  course, 
tlie  bees  have  acce^s  to  the  under  side  of  the 
sections,  which  feature  1  do  not  like;  but, 
of  course,  the  crates  could  be  made  with  a 
bottom  having  bee-spaces  to  match  the  sec- 
tions. Each  case  holds  12  Simplicity  sec- 
tions, full  •!  inches  wide  ;  or  by  making  them 
a  little  uaiTdWcr  tluin  2  inches,  each  case 
would  hold  U  (7  on  a  side).  The  open  ends 
of  the  Si  ctions  are  closed  by  a  sheet  of  glass 
or  a  thin  strip  of  wood,  as  you  prefer,  and  a 
rubber  band  holds  all  together  while  on  the 
hive,  in  the  manner  sliowu  in  the  cut.  This 
crate,  of  course,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
sliip  honey  in;  but  where  you  take  it  off 
from  your  liivts,  and  deliver  it  yourself  right 
to  the  grocery,  to  be  retailed,  it  would  do 
nicely.  The  sections  would  be  just  as  clean 
as  they  left  the  saw,  for  no  bee  ever  touches 
the  outside,  except  the  bottom-bars,  as  be- 
fore mentioned. 

Such  a  crate  or  rack  could,  of  course,  be 
made  for  a  very  small  amount  of  money. 
Friend  Smith  does  not  tell  us  his  price,  but 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  making  them 
for  5  cts.  each,  in  the  flat.  With  his  per- 
mission I  will  mail  a  sample  in  the  flat,  for 
the  above  price,  postage  add(  d.  Postage  on 
a  single  crate  would  be  7  cts.  more.  For  put- 
ting two  tiers  over  the  hive,  you  use  open- 
top  sections,  and  set  another  tier  right  over 
it,  the  upper  tier  having  glass  or  wood  at 
each  end,  all  being  held  together  by  a  rub- 
ber band.  The  rubber  band  would  hold 
them  sufficiently  so  that  when  tilled  by  the 
bees  they  CO  I  dd  be  readily  liandled.  six  in  a 
strip.  If  you  want  to  use  separators,  they 
are  simply  pieces  of  tin,  'i^h  inches  wide  by  9i 
inches  long,  resting  on  the  ui)per  edge  of  the 
rack.  These  separators  are  cheaply  made 
and  cheaply  put  in  place  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  using  separators  in  the  upper  tier,  it  is 
not  so  easily  managed.  Some  strips  of 
board  4i  inches  wide  would  have  to  be  put 
on  each  outside,  for  separators  to  rest  on. 
Of  course,  double  tlie  number  of  separators 
would  be  required,  because  they  are  only 
half  the  length  of  those  in  our  regular  com- 
bined crate. 

The  cheapness  of  this  arrangement  is  one 
great  recommendation  to  it.  Our  combined 
crate  holds  28  sections,  and  costs,  without 
glass,  15  cts.  Two  of  these  racks,  holding  24 
sections,  cost  10  cts..  at  the  price  I  have  esti- 
mated. But  our  crate  has  a  board  o\er  the 
ends  of  the  sections,  while  with  these  racks, 
boards  must  be  furnished,  or  glass.  Ours 
also  prevents  bees  from  getting  to  the  bot- 
toms of  the  sections,  while  friend  Smith's 
rack  does  not.  A  great  many,  however,  in- 
cluding friends  Ileddon  and  Hutchinson, 
say  they  do  not  want  any  thing  under  the 
bottoms  of  the  sections.  If  we  made  two 
bee-spaces,  and  interposed  a  honey-board, 


we  should  have  something  very  near  like 
Ileddon's  arrangement.  I  tliink  it  will  be  a 
good  idea  to  adopt  a  few  of  these,  to  try 
them,  any  way  ;  but  I  wouldn't  go  into  any 
new  thing  largely  until  I  was  sure  it  pleased 
me.  Many  of  the  friends  will  say,  very  like- 
ly, ''  Your  arrangement  is  nothing  new;" 
and  yet  friend  Smith  has  a  way  of  putting 
them"  togetiier  that  makes  it  a  little  cheaper 
than  any  thing  I  remember  to  have  seen 
heretofore.  A  good  msny  years  ago  we  us^  d 
pretty  much  the  same  thing,  with  folded  tins 
10  support  the  sections,  and  a  folded  tin 
through  the  center.  Several  others  have 
tacked  tin  or  sheet  iron  to  the  under  side  of 
the  crate  to  catch  the  secthms.  The  above 
arrangement  is.  I  think,  the  simplest  and 
cheapest.  The  loose  pieces  required  to  close 
tiie  ends  of  the  sections,  as  well  as  tinkering 
with  rubber  bands,  I  am  afraid  a  good  many 
will  find  a  nu.sance,  and  perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  such  racks  have  been 
tried  and  al)andoned— because  a  loose  board 
or  glass  must  be  used  to  close  the  open  ends. 


CARP  AND    CARP-PONDS. 

SO.ME  SUGGESTIONS   THAT  WILL    DOUBTLESS   BE   OF 
MUCH   VALUE  TO   MANY  OF  US. 

fRiEND  ROOT: -In  view  of  the  increasing- 
interest  in  carp  culture,  and  the  tact  that 
I  liave  not  noticed  any  thing-  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper, 
except  your  i-eference  in  the  last  issue,  to  the 
fact  that  you  were  then  constructing-  a  pond,  I 
herewith  offer  a  few  sug-gestions  on  the  construc- 
tion of  carp-ponds,  and  their  advantag-es.  If  my 
article  does  no  other  good  than  to  assist  in  awaken- 
ing-an  interest  in  this  important  subject  it  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  My  knowledge  of  the  suljject  is 
based  upon  my  experience  in  constructing  a  pond 
on  my  place,  and  considerable  Investigation  and 
study  on  the  subject  before  and  since. 

Any  one  having  a  never-failing  spring  or  stream 
of  water  has  the  chief  requisite  of  a  carp-pond.  A 
location  that  is  considerably  lower  than  the  source 
of  your  stream  should  be  chosen,  if  possible,  in 
which  case  the  pond  can  be  made  principally  by 
building  a  levee  around  the  site.  If  the  place  where 
you  wish  to  make  the  pond  is  but  little  lower  than 
your  spring,  or  if  your  stream  has  but  little  fall,  the 
pond  will  have  to  be  made  by  excavating.  Besides 
being  much  more  cheaply  constructed,  the  former 
method  is  much  the  better,  as  the  soil  makes  a  bet- 
ter bed  for  a  carp-pond  than  where  the  surface  has 
been  excavated.  German  carp  are  largely  vegetari- 
an in  their  habits  (though  not  entirely  so,  I  believe, 
as  some  writers  would  have  us  think),  and  the  sur- 
face soil  is  more  productive  of  vegetation  than 
where  it  has  been  i-emoved.  There  are  frequently 
peculiarly  favorable  locations  where  a  pond  cover- 
ing considerable  surface— sometimes  several  acres 
—can  be  made  by  building  a  comparatively  short 
levee,  and  thus  cutting  off  a  stream.  If,  however, 
the  stream  does  not  naturally  run  through  such  a 
location  it  can  be  diverted  from  its  original  course, 
or  a  supply  of  water  led  from  it  to  the  pond.  The 
latter  would  be  preferable,  as  one  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  control  the  amount  of  water 
flowing  into  the  pond  by  this  means.  During  breed- 
ing season,  better  results  will  be  obtained  if  the 
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supply  of  water  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  only  com-  | 
pensate  for  the  evaporation,  the  pond  being-  kept  ; 


full  without  any  overflow  whatever.    This  can  not 


always  be  done  whereone  levees  across  a  ravine,  and 
the  entire  stream  must  pass  through  the  pond.  It 
is  frequently  desirable  to  drain  the  pond  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting-  and  taking-  out  fish,  destroy- 
ing turtles,  etc.  In  our  neighborhood  several  of 
these  pond-drainiugs  have  occurred,  to  which  quite  a 
number  of  guests  were  invited,  and  all  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  very  favorably  impressed 
with  this  new  industi-y.  In  order  to  facilitate  drain- 
ing the  pond,  the  bottom  should  be  made  to  slope 
toward  one  or  more  channels,  which  should  have  an 
outlet  through  the  levee  by  means  of  a  pipe.  The 
fish  being  driven  to  the  channel,  can  be  much  more 
readily  e.xamined  than  they  could  if  no  such  ar- 
rangement were  provided.  The  pipe  for  draining 
the  pond  should  have  a  screen  placed  on  the  inner 
end  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fish.  It  can  be 
stopped  by  driving  a  close-fitting  plug  into  the  in- 
ner end.  This  plug  can  be  driven  out  when  the 
pond  is  full,  by  means  of  a  pole  from  the  outer  end 
of  the  pipe.  The  screen  will  have  to  be  arranged  so 
that  this  plug  will  not  interfere  with  it.  Fur  this 
outlet,  an  old  pump-pipe  will  answer  quite  well  if 
your  pond  is  not  large.  For  a  very  large  quantity 
of  water,  a  lai-ger  pipe  will  be  found  better,  as,  with 
a  small  pipe,  too  much  time  would  be  consumed  in 
draining  the  pond.  The  size  of  my  pond  is  about 
30  X  130  ft.,  and  the  water  was  almost  an  entii-e  day 
in  running  out  through  a  4-inch  pump-pipe.  A  pipe 
should  also  be  provided  for  the  outlet  of  the  sur- i 
plus  water;  and  where  quite  a  large  amount  of  sur- 
face water  is  liable  to  flow  into  the  pond,  a  shoot  of 
about  six  inches  in  depth  and  four  to  ten  feet  in 
width— depending  upon  the  volume  of  water  likely 
to  pass  over  it.  Where  the  pond  is  free  from  sur- 
face water  the  latter  will  not  likely  be  needed,  if  a 
pretty  good  sized  pipe  be  used  for  the  surplus  wa- 
ter, which  should  in  no  case  be  too  close  to  the  top 
of  the  levee— about  12  to  18  in.  being  the  distance 
for  it.  The  shoot  may  be  provided  with  a  wire 
screen  on  the  side  next  to  the  water,  to  prevont  the 
escape  of  fish,  though  it  is  said  that  during  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  water  they  remain  at  the  bottom. 

A  pond  with  an  uneven  shoreline  will  accommo- 
date more  fish  than  a  squai-e  one  with  straight 
shores  of  the  same  size,  as  it  furnishes  more  feed- 
ing-ground. Hence,  bajs,  capes,  isthmuses,  and 
islands,  where  they  can  be  ma'de,  not  only  add  to 
the  beauty  of  a  carp-pond,  but  add  to  its  value. 

Deep  water  must  be  provided  for  the  fish  to  occvi- 
py  during-  winter,  but  the  pond  should  not  be  uni- 
formly deep.  A  small  portion  of  it  4'  i  to  5  ft.  deep, 
with  the  remainder  much  more  shallow,  and  a  por- 
tion quite  sliallow,  is  in  accordance  with  authorities 
on  the  subject.  Too  much  deep  water  is  said  to  re- 
tard hatching,  for  the  reason  that  the  temperature 
would  be  kept  too  low. 

Hesides  its  primary  object  of  "  carp-pond,"  it  may 
have  sevei-al  other  uses.  Thoseof  us  who  live  in  the 
north  have  an  "  ice-pond  "  as  well  as  carp-pond.  The 
advantage  of  having  ice  at  your  door,  as  it  were, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  In  these  days  of  cheap 
lumber  almost  any  one  can  have  an  ice-house.  In- 
deed, one  could  be  made  of  rails  and  straw.  Besides 
the  above  uses,  the  carp  pond  in  many  localities  will 
be  found  of  advantage  as  affording  an  abundance  of 
stock  water,  for  it  will  be  observed  tliat  stock  pre- 
fer to  drink  out  of  a  pond  or  pool, 


There  is  yet  another  possible  advantage,  though  I 
have  never  seen  the  idea  advanced.  We  are  all 
aware  that  large  bodies  of  water  so  equalize  the 
temperature  as  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  peaches 
and  other  fruits  when  these  fruits  would  surely 
winter-kill  if  it  were  not  for  the  water.  Now,  might 
not  these  small  bodies  of  water  exercise  the  same 
influence,  to  a  less  degree,  of  course,  and  thus  at 
some  critical  time  give  us  a  crop  of  some  of  the 
more  tender  fruits  that  we  would  not  otherwise  ob- 
tain? 

The  value  of  a  fish-pond  to  a  farmer,  I  should  not 
attempt  to  estimate;  but  an  enthusiastic  carp  cul- 
turist  told  me  that  my  farm  was  worth  $1000  more 
by  reason  of  there  being  a  good  location  for  a  fish- 
pond on  it  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

The  carp-pond  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  almost 
any  place,  and  will  afford  boating  and  skating  for 
those  who  enjoy  such  sports. 

At  another  time  I  may  give  you  some  informa- 
tion on  the  "  bee  interest  "  in  this  section. 

Mooresville,  Ind.,  Nov.  2V,  1884.      John  E.  Eves. 

Friend  E.,  we  are  very  much  obliged  in- 
deed for  your  excellent  yrticle,  and  sliall  be 
glad  to  liear  from  you  further.  Below  we 
give  an  extract  from  the  Ohio  Farmer  of 
Nov.  29,  which  will  doubtless  greatly  inter- 
est our  Ohio  readers,  if  not  those  in  other 
States. 

GERM.\N     CARP. 

Wo  have  received  a  letter  from  Henry  Douglas, 
superintendent  of  the  fish  hatchery  at  Sandusky,  O., 
stating-  that  20  German  carp  will  be  furnished  to 
each  individual  who  owns  a  pond  in  this  State,  and 
applies  for  the  fish.  The  party  receiving  the  fish 
must  pay  express  chart^es  and  cost  of  telegraph 
message  on  delivery.  Order  from  Mr.  Douglas,  as 
aliove.  and  give  the  iiearest  express  office  you  want 
them  shipped  to.  The  following  hints  are  furnished 
by  the  Ohio  Fish  Commission,  on  their  printed  let- 
ter head: 

When  fish  are  received,  deposit  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  Great  pains  should  betaken  in  building: 
carp-ponds,  to  ha\  e  them  deep  enough  in  the  cen- 
ter to  prevent  them  freoznix-  to  the  bottom  in  the 
coldest  winter.  The  ciii-p  is  ii  hil)ernating  fish,  and 
requires  a  soft  muck  or  iiiudily  liottom,  asit  burrows 
in  the  mud  in  the  deeper  portions  through  the  win- 
ter. Have  the  overflow  of  your  pond  so  arrang-ed 
with  a  wire  screen  as  to  prevent  fish  being-  carried 
out  in  flood  time.  The  carp  is  partial  to  stagnant 
water,  hence  thrives  best  in  ponds,  it  is  well  to  cut 
holes  in  the  ice  in  winter  to  give  the  fish  air.  To  be 
successful  in  carp  raising-,  no  Dthcrfish  should  be  in 
the  pond,  as  they  devour  the  spawn  and  young  carp. 
Carp  spawn  in  May  and  .lune,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water;  and  at  this  time  they  require 
a  good  deal  of  food  t(j  prevent  them  from  eating- 
their  own  spawn,  which  they  will  surely  do  if  not 
properly  fed  during  the  spawning  season.  Keep 
turtles,  water-snakes,  frogs,  and  muskrats  out  of 
the  pond;  all  are  very  destructive  of  the  spawn  and 
voung  ttsh.  The  carp  is  a  domestic  fish,  eats  cooked 
food  of  almost  all  kinds,  vegetables,  the  refuse  of 
the  table,  etc.  It  is  a  hearty  eater,  and  in  spawning 
time  should  t)e  fed  at  least  three  times  daily.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  twice  a  day. 
The  carp  t.'^rows  with  wonderful  rapidity,  if  well 
cared  for  the  tirst  year  attaining  a  weight  of  three 
pounds,  and  at  the  end  of  tliird  year  eight  pounds. 
It  is  also  remarkably  prolific,  spawning,  according 
to  climate  and  care,  at  one,  two,  and  three  years,  a 
five-year-old  female  depositing  sometimes  a  half- 
million  eggs. 

I  have  \u)t  learned  whether  other  States 
have  similar  airangements  for  sending  carp 
free  of  charge  to  those  having  ponds,  but  I 
prcsmne  tiiat  Ohio  is  not,  of  course,  an  ex- 
cepti(m  in  this  respect.  Neighbor  H.  and 
myself  sent  for  20  carp  each  as  soon  as  the 
notice  came  to  hand,  and  it  will  be  the 
means  of  getting  the  carp  well  started  all 
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over  the  State  of  Ohio,  without  doubt. 
Neighbor  H.  has  a  pond  that  was  excavated 
for  watering  cattle.  Fish  thrive  in  it,  for  he 
has  kept  what  we  boys  used  to  call  "bull 
heads "'  in  a  similar  pond  for  several  years. 
Our  pond  is  just  about  the  size  of  tlie  one 
friend  E.  mentions.  Neighbor  H.'s  is  about 
twice  as  large.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  were 
going  to  allow  stock  to  drink  from  such  a 
pond,  I  should  want  some  arrangement  that 
would  keep  them  from  wading  in  it  and  de- 
positing tilth.  Perhaps  some  of  our  friends 
who  have  experience  in  this  matter  can  tell 
us  how  to  manage  it.  Peacli-trees  around  a 
carp-pond  would  be  a  (U'li^- lit ful  featiu-e.  1 
wonderif  the  carp  would  fat  on  ripe  peaches. 
providing  they  were  kind  enough  to  drop  in 
the  water;  and  will  planting  peach-trees 
along  the  margin  of  a  Ijody  of  water  protect 
them  from  the  frostV  Perhaps  we  are 
branching  out  pretty  well  for  a  bee-journal ; 
but  probably  we  shall  get  around  to  bees 
eventually.  I  think  they  sometimes  get 
honey  from  ])each-trees,  so  you  see  we  are 
right  in  line  after  all.  Never  mind  ;  tish  are 
wholesome,  and  the  culture  of  them  is  hon- 
est and  praisewortliy.  ''Milk  and  honey" 
has  become  proverbial.  After  Jesus'  resur- 
rection he  came  among  his  disciples  and 
asked  them  if  they  had  any  meat.  In  answer 
they  gave  liim  a  piece  of  broiled  tish,  and 
some  honey  in  tlie  comb.  See  Luke  24 :  41 ,  42. 


^EP0i^¥p  ENcea^^GiNG. 


50  i-bs.  per   colony,  even    during   this  poor 
season;  leaky  honey-cans. 

@TTR  report  for  season  of  1884  is  mucti  tlic  same 
as  many  others".  Locust-bloom  yielded  an 
abundance  ot  honey;  clover  but  very  little, 
basswood  almost  an  entire  failure.  Tut  al- 
f  though  it  Iwas  very  dry,  our  bees  g-uthered 
enough  from  buckwheat  and  other  fall  flowers  to 
winter  on,  besides  giving  us  180  lbs.  surplus.  Our 
whole  amount  of  surplus  honey  from  30  colonies, 
run  for  extracted  honey,  was  1571  lbs.,  making  an 
average  of  50  lbs.  to  the  hive;  last  year's  average 
was  80  lbs.  to  the  hive.  Among  the  many  sugges- 
tions to  the  juveniles  to  make  themselves  useful,  I 
would  suggest  that  at  least  one  in  each  bee-keep- 
er's family  would  learn  the  tinner's  trade;  so  many 
of  the  2o-lb.  cans  we  received  trom  you  leak  that  it 
would  be  quite  an  item  to  have  them  soldered  at 
home,  as  we  are  four  miles  from  a  tinner. 

Mus.  Bell  L.  Duncan. 
Klack  Lick,  Pa.,  Dec.  1, 1884. 
Thank  you  for  your  good  report,  my  friend, 
and  also  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  take 
us  to  task  for  our  leaky  tinware.  By  all 
means,  have  a  tinner  hi  'every  bee-keeper's 
family,  but,  at  the  same  time,  buy  your  tin- 
ware bf  some  one  who  does  not  make  it  so 
bad  as  to  always  need  tinkering.  That  is 
the  advice  I  shall  stick  to,  even  if  it  does 
cut  off  our  own  bread  and  butter.  More- 
over, if  you  or  anybody  else  will  tell  us  where 
they  are  out  of  pocket  by  getting  tinware  of 
us  that  leaks,  1  will  try" to  pay  it,  even  if  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  mopey.  "We  will  look 
up  the  2o-lb.  cans  yop  speak  of,  and  sift  the 
matter  to  thp  yf  y  bottom.    Every  article 


made  in  our  establishment  is  now  tested 
with  hot  water,  and  the  hands  who  test  them 
have  been  talked  to  so  much  I  hardly  be- 
lieve they  will  miss  another  piece.  And 
while  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  might  mention 
that  a  process  of  making  tinware  is  just  now 
coming  into  use,  whereby  each  article  is  put 
together  by  machinery  which  locks  it  so  se- 
curely that  it  will  hardly  be  likely  to  leak  a 
diop  before  it  is  soldered  ;  but  for  addition- 
al security,  and  to  make  the  article  stronger, 
every  joint  is  soldered,  or,  better  still,  the 
whole  article  is  dipped  in  melted  tin.  Since 
Aug.  1  we  have  sold  5000  of  our  nested  hon- 
ey-pails; and  if  any  one  of  the  5000  leaks  a 
drop  I  should  like  to  know^  it.  Our  tinware 
will  soon  all  be  made  on  this  plan. 

A  (!()()D   REPORT    FROM    THE   PROVINCE   OfyUEBEC, 
AND  MY   REPORT   FOR  1884. 

Tlie  bee  business  in  this  province  has  wonderfully 
progressed  within  the  last  three  of  four  years. 
Previous  to  that  time  little  was  known  of  movable- 
frame  hives;  and  no  one,  as  far  as  1  know,  was  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  business.  Now  there  are 
numbers  in  this  part  of  the  province  wlio  are  quite 
extensively  engaged  in  bee-keeping,  and  are  mak- 
ing it  a  paying  business.  One  man  here  last  year 
took  4830  lbs.  from  ,53  colonies,  and  increased  to  93; 
but  this  year,  from  115  he  has  taken  only  about  3000. 
This  has  been  a  very  poor  season  for  honey  here. 
Bees  did  well  through  May  and  June;  but  iu  July 
they  did  nothing,  as  it  rained  about  every  day.  Bass- 
wood  blossomed  about  the  30th,  but  the  bees  gath- 
ered honey  from  it  only  4  or  5  days.  I  commenced 
the  season  with  9  swarms,  all  in  box  hives,  4  weak 
and  5  strong  ones.  I  transferred  them  into  the 
Jones  hives,  and  increased  to  24,  and  took  400  lbs.  of 
honey;  besides  transferring  my  own,  I  have  trans- 
ferred 33  this  summer,  making  31  in  all,  for  other 
parties,  and  with  good  success ;  and  to  the  ABC 
book  am  I  indebted  for  instructions,  as  I  have  never 
yet  seen  any  one  transfer  bees  but  myself.  I  prac- 
ticed the  method  advocated  by  Mr.  Hoot,  and  also 
the  one  by  Mr.  Doolittle;  the  latter's  method  I  like 
better.  I  bought  and  read,  the  past  summer, 
"Cooks  Manual,"  and  can  truthfully  say  that  the 
A  B  C  is  by  far  the  better  book,  D.  A.  Jones  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.         J.  Kaymond  Bull. 

Knowlton,  Quebec,  Can. 

FROM  3  TO  4,  AND  135  LBS.  OF  COMB  HONEY. 

T  send  my  report  of  bee  culture  for  1884.  I  start- 
ed with  3  stands;  increased  to  4  by  natural  swarm- 
ing, and  got  135  lbs.  of  comb  honey— white  clover  and 
buckwheat.  Bees  are  all  in  good  condition  for  win- 
ter. I  winter  on  the  summer  stands,  with  no  pro- 
tection, e.\cept  a  mat  filled  with  dry  maple  leaves 
set  over  the  frames. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  big  revival;  many  souls 
are  Hocking  home  to  Christ.  Pray  for  us,  that  there 
may  not  be  one  left  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
wicked  one.  Wm.  O.  Heivly. 

Friend  II.,  the  last  part  of  }^our  report  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  encouraging  part  of  it. 
Most  gladly  will  I  heed  your  request,  and 
may  the  good  work  go  on. 

FROM  10  TO  13,  AND  200  LBS.  OF  COMB  HONEY. 

My  report  for  1884  is  10  hives,  spring  count;  in- 
crease, 3  hives;  pounds  of  comb  honey,  300  lbs 
Season  very  poor,  cold,  and  wet.  Bees  in  good  con- 
dition to  winter.  Jas.  H.  Bosworth, 

Taunton,  Mass.,  Npy.  17,  18S4. 


He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  U  least,  is  faithfuralso  in  much.— Luke  16:10. 


MYSELF  AND  MY  NEIGHBORS. 

WHAT   CONSTITUTES  GREATNESS? 

Give,  and  it  shall  be  friven  unto  you;  good  mea- 
sure, pressed  down,  and  shaken  tog-ether,  and  run- 
ning' over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.  For 
with  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal  it  shall 
he  measured  to  you  again.— Luke,  6:  38. 

BEAR  FRIENDS,  did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  you  ure  possibly  living  side 
by  side  with  those  destined  to  be  great 
men,  and  that  the  great  menof  tlie  age 
may  be  (juietly  j)lo<hling  along  at  your 
next-door  neighbor'sV  If  not.alittle  retlectiou 
may  tell  you  itis  so.  When  Garheld  was  elect- 
ed President  an  acquaintailce  remarked,  "  I 
used  to  know  him  quite  Avell  when  a  boy." 
One  of  the  girls  who  works  at  the  books  said, 
"  I  used  to  go  to  school  to  him,"'  and  we  hear 
such  things  often.  What  constitutes  great- 
nessV  Well,  I  can  tell  you  some  things  that 
help  a  boy  to  become  great.  I  guess  the  talk 
this  morning  will  be  a  talk  to  boys  ;  Init  may 
be  it  will  do  for  girls  too.  See  what  yoii 
think.  Last  evening  I  listened  to  a  grand 
talk  from  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Ilildreth,  of  Nor- 
walk,  Ohio.  He  told  us  about  a  pleasure- 
trip  he  made  to  (California ;  and  I  want  to 
block  out  just  one  little  point  in  the  naira- 
live.  Somewhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  they  had  to  change  cars,  he  stei)ped 
into  a  sleeping-ear  just  as  one  of  his  fellow- 
travelers  called  him  by  name.  Immediately 
afterward  a  voice  came  from  behind  tb6  f'Ur' 
tains,  saying, — 
"Is  your  name  Ilildreth?" 
"Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  name," 
"T.F.  Ilildreth?-  " 


•'  Yes,  sir.  that  is  what  they  call  me." 

I     xVt  this  instant  the  curtains  parted,  and  a 

i  great  burly  six-footer,  or  a  little  more  than 

six  feet,  to  be  accurate,  stepped  forth  and 

!  confronted  the  preacher.    As  our  friend  had 

'  been  considerably  overawed  already  by  the 

I  lofty  peaks  and  yawning  chasms  of  the  wild 

scenery  around  him  he  began  to  be  a  little 

frightened,  wondering  if  it  were  not  some 

;  denizen  of  these  savage  wilds  that  was  going 

to  pounce  down  upon  him  and  eat  him  up,  or 

do  something   awful.    But  he  screwed  up 

courage  enough  to  say  back  again,  '•  What  is 

your  name?" 

'•  My  name  is  Stubbs ;  but  1  suppose  you 
don't  know  me." 

The  preacher  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he 
did  not  know  Mr.  Stubbs. 

"  Well,  if  you  don't,  you  certainly  remem- 
ber JohnnieStubbs  who  sawed  that  hickory 
wood  for  you." 

"Jolmiiie  Stubbs!"  Sure  enough,  lie  did 
remember  .Johnnie  Stubbs ;  and  the  orator 
I  asked  us  to  please  allow  him  to  switch  oft'  on 
I  a  side  track,  leaving,  for  the  time  being,  the 
1  little  preacher  standing  before  the  stalwart 
railroad  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  just  as  he 
;  got  up. 

Years  ago.  down   in   Ashland  Co.,  ()..in 

;  some  little  obscure  town  the  preaclier  had  a 

•  Sundav-school  class,  and  it  was  coming  on 

'  Christinas,  just   as  it  is  now,  an<l  he  talked 

!  to  the  boys  in  the  class  about  it,  what  they 

should  do  on  (Miristmas.    "I  will   tell  you, 

'  bovs,"  said  he;  "we  will  just  go  to  work, 

and  each  one  of  ns  earn  all  the  money  we 

can;  and  iust  Ix'fore  Christmas  we  will   dj- 
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vide  it  into  halves.  One  half  shall  go  to  the 
Juvenile  Missionary  Society,  to  do  good 
somewhere  away  off  ;  and  tlie  other  half 
we  will  keep  to  do  good  to  ourselves,  just 
the  best  v:e  know  how."  And  he  worked 
the  thing  up  until  some  of  the  boys  became 
quite  enthusiastic  about  lending  to  the 
Lord.  Tliey  perhaps  had  in  mind  this  verse: 
He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the 
Lord;  and  that  which  he  hath  g-iven  will  he  pay  him 
ag-ain.— Phov.  19:17. 

Monday  morning,  almost  before  our  Sun- 
day-school teacher  had  time  to  get  up,  a  tim- 
id knock  came  to  the  door.  When  he  opened 
it  one  of  his  Sunday-school  boys  stood  there 
with  a  buck-saw  and  a  saw-liorse. 

"  Why,  Johnnie,  what  are  you  going  to 
doV"  said  his  teacher. 

"  Why,  you  said  yesterday  we  were  to  go 
to  work  and  earn  all  the  money  we  could  be- 
fore Christmas." 

"  Yes,  so  I  did  ;  but,  what  then?" 

"  Well,  you  see  I  am  going  to  do  it,  and  I 
want  to  get  some  wood  to  saw,  and  so  I 
thought  I  would  come  to  you,  and  see  if  you 
hadn"t  some  you  wanted  sawed." 

The  preaciier  thought  awhile,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  him  he  had  some  wood  he  wanted 
sawed.  He  wanted  it  sawed  "•  l)ad  "  too,  for 
it  was  seasoned  hickory,  and  it  had  waited 
long  for  some  one  who  had  courage  enough  to 
tackle  it.  He  looked  at  the  boy,  and  con- 
cluded he  wouldn't  make  much  headway  on 
that  hickory  wood,  but  decided  to  let  him 
try  it. 

"  How  much  wood  do  you  want  to  saw, 
Johnnie?" 

"Why,  sir,  I  should  like  to  saw  about  25 
cents'  worth." 

He  then  told  Johnnie  to  go  ahead,  and,  to 
save  time,  extended  him  a  quarter,  with  the 
remark,— 

''  There,  Johnnie,  is  the  25  cents.  You  go 
and  saw  about  as  much  wood  as  you  think 
will  be  worth  25  cents,  and  it  will  be  all 
right." 

The  minister  went  back  to  his  sermon,  or 
whatever  else  he  was  at  work  on.  By  the 
way,  I  wonder  if  ministers  commence  writ- 
ing their  sermons  Monday  morning.  Well, 
Joluuiie  was  forgotten  for  the  time,  until 
ihe  minister  went  to  look  to  see  how  much 
wood  he  had  cut  for  the  25  cents.  To  his 
astonishment  he  found  that  Johnnie  had 
given  a  tiptop  "value  received  "  for  the  25 
(•ents  ;  in  fact,  he  had  sawed  more  wood  for 
the  small  sum  of  money  than  probably  any 
man  that  could  have  been  found  would  be 
willing  to  do.  But  this  little  act  indicated 
the  man.  It  said  in  plain  words,  that  John- 
nie was  going  to  go  through  life,  giving 
"  full  value  "  for  wluvtever  he  received  ;  and 
I  tell  you.  my  friends,  this  comes  pretty  near 
summing  it  all  up— what  constitutes  great- 
ness? 

You  see,  Johnnie  was  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing a  good  job  on  whatever  he  undertook. 
Instead  of  being  selfish,  and  studying  how 
he  could  get  his  pay  with  the  least  exertion 
and  tlie  smallest  equivalent,  he  was  a  whole- 
souled  boy  who  loved  to  give  good  measure, 
even  if  he  did  not  know  of  the  promises  in 
the  little  text  at  the  head  of  our  article. 

Johnnie  wus  on  hand  bright  and  happy  at 


the  Sunday-school,  on  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas.  Half  of  the  quarter  was  to  go 
to  the  mission  fund,  and  the  other  half  he 
was  to  have  himself.  His  teacher  concluded 
that  Johnnie  would  be  a  good  hand  to  take 
up  the  contribution.  Johnnie  took  the  hat, 
and  started.  He  didn't  forget,  however,  as 
ushers  sometimes  do,  to  put  in  his  own  con- 
tribution first;  no,  sir.  Johnnie  was  not 
that  sort  of  a  boy  ;  and  as  he  looked  at  the 
quarter,  and  meditated  how  he  should  man- 
age it,  a  good  impulse  came  over  him,  and 
he  l)owled  the  whole  quarter  right  squai-e 
into  tiie  hat,  as  an  example  for  the  rest,  and 
did  his  W'ork  with  a  happy  smile  on  his  face. 
The  Methodist  preacher  ivas  called  away,  as 
I  Metliodist  preachers  often  are,  you  know, 
I  and  Johnnie  was  forgotten.  Years  passed  ; 
1  and  to  recruit  his  failing  health  the  preach- 
er took  his  trip  to  California,  and  there  you 
have  them,  boys,  both  of  them— the  little, 
thin,  sickly  Methodist  preacher,  and  the 
great  brawny  Johnnie  Stubbs. 

'•  But,  Johnnie,  what  does  this  mean? 
what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"  What  am  I  doing  here?  Why,  I  am 
General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway." 

The  minister  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 
Now,  our  friend  is  a  great  man  and  a  won- 
derful orator  (I  do  not  mean  he  is  great  like 
Johnnie),  but  he  has  a  great  big  heart,  and 
a  soul  that  is  capable  of  spreading  not  only 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  but  one  that  can 
not  be  confined  entirely  within  tlie  limits  of 
the  Methodist  denomination,  for  that  matter. 
He  loves  God  and  he  loves  humanity,  and  I 
know  that  he  loves  Johnnie.  But  for  all  that 
he  is  a  practical  man,  and  no  doubt  he  has 
had  a  tussle,  as  Methodist  ministers  do  once 
in  a  great  while,  in  making  both  ends  meet, 
and  so  the  financial  part  came  up  before  him, 
and  he  talked  it  right  out. 

"  Johmiie,  how  much  money  do  they  pay 
you?  What  salary  do  you  get  for  taking 
care  of  this  great  business?" 

Johnnie's  reply  was  characteristic  of  the 
boy  of  old— very  quiet  and  honest. 

"  Oh!  they  give  me  S3000  this  year,  and 
thev  say  if  I  tend  to  things  well,  and  take  to 
the'  business,  they  will  make  it  §5000  next 
year.'' 

The  preacher  opened  his  mouth  and  eyes 
in  astonishment.  Tlien  he  clapped  his  hand 
on  Johnnie's  big  shoulders,  and  replied, 
"Now,  Johnnie  Stubbs,  that  is  just  good 
enough  for  you.    I  do  not  pity  you  a  bit." 

Well,  Johrmie  took  his  old  Sunday-school 
teacher  along  through  the  train ;  and  when 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  ride  on  the  engine 
with  the  engineer,  so  he  could  see  things, 
you  know,  he  just  put  him  alongside  of  the 
engineer,  and  of  course  he  enjoyed  it. 
What  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Stubbs'  salary  is 
now,  for  the  place  he  occupies?  Why,  boys, 
it  is  $10,000  a  year ;  and  he  never  would  have 
had  more  than  the  wages  of  common  men  if 
he  hadn't  formed  that  disposition  in  early 
life,  to  give  full  value  for  whatever  he  re- 
ceived. Strange,  is  it  not,  that  the  world 
can  not  realize  nor  comprehend  nor  inider- 
stand  that  no  one  ever  gets  to  be  well  off  by 
scrimping,  and  being  mean  and  small  and 
stingy,  especially  when  somebody  trusts  to 
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his  honor  to  do  what  is  right.  May  God 
help  us  to  love  him  more,  and  love  "  our 
neighbors  '■  more. 

Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good  mea- 
sure, pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  run- 
ning over,  tShall  men  give  into  your  bosom.  For 
with  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again.— Luke,  6: 38. 


MAX,  THE  GERMAN  BAKER-BOY. 

THE  BOY   WHO   WANTED   WORK. 

6  AST  April,  Miss  Clara  Barton,  the  President  of 
the  American  Red-Cross  Society,  chartered 
'  a  steamer  at  St.  Louis  and  loaded  it  with  hay, 
oats,  cnrn,  meat,  coffee,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cine, and  went  down  the  Mississippi  to  give 
aid  to  the  flood-sufferers;  and  as  she  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine  she  kindly  invited  me  to  accompany  her, 
which  I  did.  At  Vicksburg  a  young  German  boy 
about  si.xteen  years  old  came  on  board  the  Mattie 
Belle,  and  begged  a  passage  to  some  point  where  he 
might  find  work.  Miss  Barton  took  him,  and  in 
three  weeks'  time  changed  him  from  a  shabby,  fur- 
tive-looking, dull  boy,  into  a  bright,  active,  open- 
faced  lad  who  was  good  to  look  at.  Ma.\  was  a  bak- 
er by  trade,  but  had  been  out  of  work  for  some 
time,  and  he  was,  of  course,  out  of  money.  He  had 
been  only  nine  months  in  this  country,  and  his 
clothes  were  the  same  that  he  brought  from  the  fa- 
therland, and  when  I  first  saw  him  he  had  a  down- 
cast look,  as  if  he  had  been  abused,  and  e.vpected  to 
be  again.  He  had  long  hair,  and  a  little  down  here 
and  there  on  his  face,  and  he  wore  large  white  linen 
collars,  turned  back  in  sailor  style;  and  he  sat  all 
day  looking  out  on  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, not  speaking  to  anyone  unless  spoken  to. 
He  ate  at  the  captain's  table,  and  tried  to  eat  as  lit- 
tle, and  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible. 

The  ne.\t  morning  we  were  unpacking  bo.xes  of 
clothing,  and  Miss  Barton  went  to  Max  and  asked 
him  to  help;  and  you  should  have  seen  him  smile 
and  go  at  the  work.  He  was  strong,  and  he  lifted 
barrels  and  boxes  as  if  it  were  child's  play.  He 
opened  and  nailed  boxes,  he  put  up  packages  of 
tea,  coffee,  and  sugar;  he  folded  aud  packed  away 
clothing  as  neatly  as  any  lady  on  the  boat  could  do 
it,  and  he  was  never  tired;  and  he  was  so  willing 
that  he  soon  became  a  favorite  with  every  one  on 
board;  and  it  was  Max  here,  and  Max  there,  and 
Max  everywhere.  He  looked  for  work  in  every 
city  where  we  stopped,  but  found  it  not;  and  on  his 
return  to  the  boat  we  always  greeted  him  with  a 
smile,  and  set  him  to  work.  He  had  his  hair  cut  in 
lawn-mower  style,  and  shaved  the  down  off  his  face. 
He  had  a  new  business  suit  that  fitted  him  well,  and 
he  wore  standing  collars,  and  he  held  up  his  head, 
and  looked  every  one  frankly  in  the  face,  and 
Hiniled.  Miss  Barton  says  that  kindness  never  hurt 
any  one  yet,  and  I  know  it  was  the  making  of  Max. 
Vermont,  HI.  M.vhal.\  B.  Chaduock. 

Why,  Mrs.  C,  you  haven't  told  us  where 
Max  is  now,  nor  what  became  of  him.  It 
seems  to  me  you  chopped  oft"  your  story  in 
the  wrong  place.  If  you  don't  know  what 
became  of  him,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  that  ? 
I  believe  it; is  characteristic  of  tlie  German 
people,  that  they  go  to  work  in  just  the  way 
you  say  Max  did.  We  have  quite  a  number 
here  who  came  to  work  for  us  just  as  tltey 
landed  from  Germany,  not  being  able  to  talk 


English  ;  and  that  clever  way  in  which  they 
take  hold  of  whatever  is  to  be  done,  combin- 
ing strengtli  witli  care  and  pains,  has  often 
surprised  me.  It  seems  a  sad  thing,  that 
sucii  should  be  without  a  place  to  work  when 
there  are  so  many  others  who  have  compara- 
tively good  places  wlio  do  not  half  improve 
their  opporttuiities.  May  God  bless  you, 
dear  ]Max,  wlierever  you  are,  and  every' one 
of  that  class  of  your  countrymen  of  which 
you  are  a  type.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
those  right  from  the  fatherland,  I  am  much 
inclined  to  think  that  I  should  dearly  love 
Germany.  The  careful  training  tliey  give 
their  children,  in  making  themselvesuseful 
in  all  the  little  duties  of  life,  is  truly  com- 
mendable, and  I  feel  sad.  sometimes,  to 
think  how  much  our  America  is  behind  and 
lacking  in  this  very  respect. 


WHAT  DO  THE  WINDS  SAY  ? 

SOMETHING   FHOM   OLD    BOREAS   AND  THE   I{EST   Of 
THEM. 

O  you  hear  them  this  autumn':'  The  wild  winds 
tell  us  strange  tales  as  they  come  sweeping 
past  us,  of  things  more  wonderful  than'  any 
fairy  -  stories  ever  invented.  Listen  to  the 
cold  north  wind  as  ho  comes  blustering  by. 
"  I  come,"  he  says,  "  from  the  icy  North;  there  is 
my  home.  Amid  eternal  snows  have  I  built  my  pal- 
ace of  ice,  carved  by  the  frost-spirits  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner.  The  northern  lights  play  around 
it,  illuminating  it  with  an  unearthly  radiance.  Nei- 
ther sun  nor  moon  ever  shines  upon  it.  Only  the 
pale  fitful  gleams  of  the  aurora  borealis  hover  over 
it.  There  I  live  with  my  beautiful  bride,  the  Snow 
Queen.  But  often  I  leave  my  icicle  palace,  and  vis- 
it distant  climes,  where,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  a 
most  unwelcome  visitor;  for  I  spread  desolation 
wherever  I  happen  to  go,  freezing  the  lakes  aud  riv- 
ers, chilling  the  flowers  so  that  they  droop  and  die, 
and  doing,  I  am  afraid,  more  harm  than  good.  No 
mortal  man  ever  saw  my  home,  aud  those  who  have 
endeavored  to  reach  it  ha\'e  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt." 

So  si)eaks  the  north  wind.  Now  listen  to  the  west 
wind.  He,  too,  is  sharp  and  chilling,  but  he  is  not 
so  rough  and  cold  as  the  north  wind. 

"  From  the  far  West,  the  home  of  th^^  red  man,  T 
come;  from  the  blue  Pacific,  from  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  vast  prairies  of  the  West.  Often  do  I 
hear  the  war-whoop  of  the  Indian,  and  bear  the 
smoke  of  his  camp-fire  uj)  to  the  clouds.  I  lead  a 
wild,  free  life.  I  would  not  live  with  the  north  wind 
in  his  gloomy  icicle  home;  no,  not  L"  ' 

And  with  these  words  he  is  gone.  And  then  the 
mild  east  wind  floats  by,  bearing  tales  of  the  fair 
lands  fi-om  which  it  comes.  It  has  crossed  the  wide 
ocean,  and  traveled  far  over  land  and  sea,  to  tell  us 
of  the  sunny  skies  and  soft  air  of  its  lo\ely  home 
in  the  far -famed  East.  It  hjis  visited  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia;  it  has  seen  the  place 
where  the  Savior  lived  and  died;  it  has  traveled 
over  densely  populous  Europe,  and  passed  over  the 
lofty  domes  and  glittering  crescents  of  the  Moham- 
medan mosiiues.  Many  and  strange  are  the  tales  it. 
tells,  if  we  will  only  listen  to  them. 

Next  comes  the  soft  south  wind,  from  the  land  of 
unending  summers  and  evei'-blooming  flowers,  the 
luxurious  South.  He  lingered  longthere;  and  when 
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at  last  he  came  here,  all  nature  rejoiced.  The  ten- 
der young  buds  opened  their  leaves  when  he  touch- 
ed them,  and  the  grass  sprang-  up  under  his  light 
footsteps.  He  is  better  liked  than  any  of  his  broth- 
er-winds, because  he  is  so  mild  and  gentle. 

At  the  present  time  the  north  wind  seems  to  have 
obtained  the  predominance  ;  but  we  may  hope, 
when  spring  comes  again,  the  soft  south  wind  will 
once  more  favor  us  with  his  presence. 

Rockton,  111.  AuxT  Vic. 

-^  -~m-    II  

CALIFORNIA. 
Santa  Barbara  and  its  Surroundings. 

BV  AUNT   KATIE. 

EAU  JUVENILES:— We  took  a  trip  to  Santa 
Barbara,  the  lovely  city  by  the  sea,  last 
month,  to  attend  the  county  fair.  We  had  a 
nice  rain,  commencing  the  13th  of  Oct.  It 
was  cloudy  and  showery  for  a  week,  and 
then  it  cleared  oft'  warm  and  delightful.  We  stai-t- 
ed  just  one  week  from  the  day  it  commenced  to 
rain,  and  the  hillsides  were  thick  with  green  grass; 
and  where  the  road  went  through  stubble-llelds,  the 
grain  that  had  fallen  on  to  the  dry  earth  during  the 
harvesting  had  grown  one  inch  in  length.  It  sur- 
jjrised  even  us,  who  are  used  to  the  wonderful 
things  California  can  do.  The  roads  were  splendid, 
and  the  lovely  fresh  green  grass  was  a  perpetual 
delight. 

We  took  our  tent,  bedding,  and  provisions  with  us, 
so  we  were  independent,  and  could  stop  when  and 
where  we  liked.  The  first  night  we  stayed  with 
friends  at  their  urgent  retjuest,  and  the  ne.vt  day 
we  took  our  dinner  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  leads 
up  to  the  Las  Cruces  hot  springs  I  told  you  of  last 
year.  Of  coui-se,  we  went  u))  and  had  a  delightful 
bath.  We  found  an  equestrienne  party  just  start- 
ing away.  There  were  three  ladies  and  one  gentle- 
man. They  had  come  the  daj'  before  from  Santa 
Barbara  by  the  Coast  Koad,  30  miles;  stopped  at  a 
farm-house  for  the  night,  and  then  ha*!  come  to  the 
springs,  8  miles,  took  a  bath,  and  were  going  to 
Santa  Ynez,  15  miles,  stay  all  night,  and  then  over 
the  mountains  another  road  home.  How  many  of 
you  could  do  that,  think  you"/  This  is  a  great  coun- 
try for  horseback  riding,  and  many  a  laugh  is  had  at 
the  awkardncssof  people  fresh  from  the  east,  when 
they  attempt  to  saddle  a  bronco,  or  California  horse. 
The  women  we  saw  at  the  springs  were  some  of 
Santa  Barbara's  best  ladies.  They  saddled,  bridled, 
and  mounted  without  assistance.  Each  one  had  a 
cup  at  her  belt,  and  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  behind 
the  saddle,  with  toilet  appurtenances  in  them.  They 
filed  gently  down  the  mountain,  after  saluting  us. 
We  took  our  bath,  then  on  through  the  wonderful 
pass  of  Gariota.  The  first  few  times  one  goes 
through  that  cleft  in  the  mountains,  even  the 
strongest  quail  a  little  when  they  pass  the  "  hang- 
ing rock."  About  100  feet  above  the  road,  a  mon- 
ster rock,  weighing  hundreds  of  tons,  seems  just 
ready  to  fall;  and  when  it  does  fall,  the  road  will  be 
blocked  for  a  good  while;  for  there  is  only  room 
now  for  the  noisy  brook  and  the  road,  through  the 
pass. 

After  watering  our  horses  at  the  last  crossing  of 
the  brook  yve  went  on  to  the  Gariota  landing,  where 
the  children  were  delighted  by  the  sight  of  a  steam- 
er loading  wheat,  barley,  and  wool,  for  her  trip  to 
San  Francisco.  We  stayed  all  night  at  Gariota,  then 


on  to  Goleta,  8  miles  from  Santa  Barbara.  While 
we  were  going  there  we  followed  the  shore  of  the 
sea  all  the  way,  28  miles.  We  were  much  amused 
at  the  pelicans.  They  would  fly  up  over  the  sea 
about  50  feet,  and  then  drop  splash  into  the  water. 
They  were  fishing.  The  sea-gulls  were  very  much 
interested  in  the  fishing  also,  for  they  generally 
managed  to  be  on  hand  the  moment  the  pelican 
emerged  from  the  water,  and  we  suppose  they 
sometimes  got  the  flsh  that  the  pelican  had  dove  for, 
because  we  could  hear  them  scolding  in  a  rather 
whining  voice,  when  two  or  three  sea-gulls  attacked 
them  at  once.  The  telegraph  wire  was  on  the  left 
of  the  road;  as  we  journeyed  along  we  were  talking 
about  the  number  of  birds  upon  the  wire,  when 
down  came  a  flock  of  wild  canaries.  One  cii-cled 
around  the  horses'  heads,  and  then  came  and 
alighted  on  the  lines,  within  6  inches  of  Mr.  Hilton's 
hands.  It  turned  its  cute  little  head  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  that;  and  as  Ernest  grasped  at  it, 
it  flew  away.  Wasn't  that  cute  to  come  and  greet 
us  in  that  way?  We  have  wondered  since  if  it  could 
not  have  been  a  tame  one  that  had  got  lost.  The 
nearest  house  was  three  miles  away,  but  that  is  not 
far  for  a  bird. 

I  find  that  I  have  made  my  letter  so  long  that  I 
can  not  tell  you  any  thing  about  what  we  saw  at 
Santa  Barbara,  but  will  in  my  ne.\t  one,  if  Mr.  Root 
will  let  nie.  Acnt  Katie  Hilton. 

Los  Alamos,  Cal.,  Nov.  9,  1881. 

]3y  all  means,  go  on,  Aunt  Katie,  and  tell 
us  the  rest.  Travels  are  always  interesting, 
and  more  especially  are  they  when  they  come 
from  vour  wonderful  State  of  California. 


LETTER  FROM  TOKIO,  JAPAN. 

IM   (tru   REGULAR   CORRESPONDENT,   ADA 
KRECKER. 

EAR  MR.  BOOT:— I  was  much  surprised  and 
pleased  a  few  days  ago,  to  receive  a  postal 
card  from  you,  crediting  me  one  dollar  for 
the  letter  of  mine  which  appeared  in  the 
June  number  of  Gleanings.  In  looking 
for  something  to  select  for  my  dollar,  I  found  a  list 
of  books  in  the  May  number  of  Gleanings,  which 
I  showed  to  mamma.  She  thinks  I  shall  enjoy 
"Moody's  Best  Thoughts  and  Discourses,"  so  please 
send  me  that.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  you  sent  me.  I  read  it  as  soon  as 
it  came. 

Mamma  showed  Gle.^nings  to  a  friend  of  hers. 
They  have  often  said  they  would  like  to  know  you 
personally,  because  they  think  you  must  be  a  very 
good  man,  and  I  think  so  too.  They  very  much  en- 
joy Our  Homes,  and  your  answers  to  your  corres- 
pondents. 

The  weather  is  getting  cooler  now.  We  have  cool 
mornings  and  evenings,  though  the  middle  of  the 
day  is  quite  warm.  Here  in  Ja])an,  from  the  tenth 
of  June  till  the  tenth  of  July  we  have  what  we  call 
the  "  rainy  season."  This  year  it  was  not  so  bad; 
but  some  years  it  rains  nearly  if  not  every  day;  not 
a  good  earnest  rain  that  makes  one  feel  happy  for 
the  flowers  and  bees,  but  a  drizzly  rain  that  stops 
every  little  while  for  a  five-minutes'  rest.  Then 
from  the  tenth  of  July  till  the  middle  of  August  we 
have  the  very  hottest  weather;  but  this  year  we 
fared  very  well  in  this  line  also.  The  fruits,  too, 
are  far  better  than  usual.    Mamma  says  this  year. 
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im  fruit  and  climate,  has  been  the  best  she  has  ex- 
perienced in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  eat  tiieir  I'ruit  when  it  is  quite 
jrreen  (some  of  it  they  pickle,  usually  plums  or 
apricots);  so  when  we  ask  for  j-ipc  fruit  they  bring 
us  fruit  that  has  decayed  on  the  tree,  and  couse- 
(lueutly  is  all  wormy.  But  this  summer  we  have 
delicious  fruit.  One  day,  while  mamma  was  eating 
a  Japanese  pear  she  exclaimed,  "This  i-caily  tastes 
something-  like  a  home  pear." 

I  thought  pei-haps  you  would  like  to  read  a  Jap- 
anese story,  so  I  inclose  one  that  I  have  translated 
into  English.  We  all  think  it  is  very  good.  It  is  the 
kind  the  (yoo(i  class  of  Japanese  tell  their  children; 
the  lower  class  principally  tell  ghost  and  other 
frightfvil  stories.  A  Japanese  lady  tells  baby  Fred- 
eric the  story  I  send  you.  One  time  I  listened,  and 
got  so  interested  in  it  that  I  undertook  to  translate 
it;  another  Japanese  ladj- heard  about  it,  and  gave 
me  several  of  these  story-books,  all  of  which  T  intend 
to  translate  some  time  or  other.    Here  is  the  story. 

THK   STOHV  OF  A   SPAUUOW. 

Long  ago  there  lived  an  old  man  and  liis  wife. 
This  old  man  had  a  sparrow  which  he  was  very  fond 
of.  One  day  the  old  man  went  out  to  gather  wood, 
leaving  the  sparrow  in  the  care  of  the  old  woman. 
Instead  of  feeding  it  she  left  it  alone  in  the  same 
room  where  she  had  i)ut  her  starch.  When  she 
came  back  for  the  starch  (for  she  had  been  wash- 
ing) she  could  not  find  it.  Knowing  the  bird  had 
eaten  it  she  grew  very  angry,  and  in  her  rage  cut 
off  his  tongue  and  let  him  fly  away.  Of  course, 
when  the  old  man  came  l)ack  he  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  the  empty  cage.  "Wliy,  where 
is  the  bird?"  inquired  ho. 

"  He  ate  my  starch,  so  I  cut  off  his  tongue,  and 
let  him  fly  off,"  replied  the  old  woman. 

"Oh!  that  is  very  pitiful,"  said  the  old  man.  "I 
must  go  and  find  him."  So  saying  he  started  out  to 
find  his  pet  sparrow.  As  he  went  thi'ough  the  wood 
he  said,- 

" Tongue-cut  sparrow. 
Where  is  your  home? 
Chu,  chu,  chu." 

Then  he  looked  around;  and  seeing  the  si>arrow 
he  said,  "Good-morning!" 

"  Why,  good-morning,"  returned  the  bird.  "  I  am 
\ery  glad  to  see  you ;  won't  you  come  in? " 

The  old  man  thanked  him;  and  after  apologizing 
for  his  wife's  ill  conduct,  went  in.  The  sparrow 
brought  him  tea  and  cakes,  an^l  called  a  dancer  to 
(lance  for  him.  After  awhile  the  old  man  said,  "It 
is  getting  late,  I  must  return  to  my  home." 

"If  you  must  go,"  replied  the  bird,  "I  will  give 
you  a  trunk.  Would  you  like  a  light  or  heavy 
trunk?" 

The  old  man,  who  was  very  unselfish,  and  not 
wishing  to  appear  greedy,  said,  "A  light  one,  for  I 
am  old,  and  can  not  carry  heavy  things."  So  he  re- 
ceived a  small  light  trunk;  and  after  thanking  the 
l)ird  profuselj',  the  old  man  departed. 

When  he  arrived  home  and  opened   his  trunk  he 
found  a  great  many  nice  things  in  it;  and  the  more 
he  took  out,  the  more  were  there.    Then  his  wife 
saw  them,  and  said,  "  I'm  going  to  get  one  too."    So 
she  went  to  the  wood,  and  called,— 
"Tongue-cut  sparrow. 
Where  is  your  home? 
Chu,  chu,  chu." 

Then  she  hunted  a  little,  and  at  k^ist  saw  the  spar- 
row.   "  Good-day,"  called  the  bird. 

"Good-day,"  returned  the  old   woman.    "  I  have 


come  to  apologize  for  my  behavior  this  morning." 
She  was  asked  to  come  in;  and  when  she  did  so  the 
sparrow  gave  her  some  food ;  but  it  was  all  bitter, 
so  she  could  not  enjoy  it. 

"  I  wonder  when  he  is  going  to  give  me  a  trunk," 
thought  the  old  woman  to  herself;  and  then  she 
said  to  the  sparow,  "  I  must  go  now,  so  good-by." 

"Ohl"  said  the  sparrow,  "good-by;  but  I  will 
give  you  a  trunk.  Would  you  like  a  heavy  or  light 
one?" 

Now,  the  old  woman  was  ciiy  selfish;  and  think- 
ing there  would  be  more  in  a  heavy  one  she  said, 
"  I  am  very  strong  yet,  so  I  will  have  a  heavy  one." 

So  she  got  a  heavy  one.  All  the  way  home  the  old 
woman  was  thinking  how  heavy  her  bundle  was. 
As  soon  as  she  reached  home  she  said  to  herself, 
"My!  I  guess  I  will  open  it  right  away.  There  will 
be  lots  of  things  in  it." 

So  she  opened  it;  but,  behold!  nothing  but  evil 
spirits  proceeded  from  it,  and  the  old  woman  was  so 
frightened  she  i-an  to  the  old  man  and  said,  "  Look ! 
all  this  comes  from  evil  in  my  heart.  I  will  be  a 
good  woman,  so  please  forgive  me."  "All  right," 
said  the  old  man,  and  ever  after  that  she  was  good. 

Tokio,  Japan,  Aug.  31, 18«f .  Ada  Kreckeh. 

There  is  one  thing  1  like  about  your  story, 
Ada,  and  that  is,  there  is  a  good  inoral  about 
it.  Of  course,  birds  can't  talk,  especially 
when  their  tongues  are  cut  ott',  antl  so  we 
presume  it  is  only  a  table ;  but  1  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Japanese  faules  liave 
an  element  in  them  indicating  the  longing 
that  is  in  every  human  heart  for  that  Christ- 
like spirit — that  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
righteousness  or  good  things. 


JUST  BEFORE  NEW  YEAR'S. 

AUNT   VIC'S  CHAT   ON   llESOLUTIO  NS. 

fHE  year  has  nearly  rolled  around,  and  we 
have  not  been  unfrequently  reminded,  as 
the  autumnal  leaves  come  Huttering  softly 
to  the  earth,  and  as  the  bed-chilling  nights 
creep  in  upon  us,  of  the  days  that  have  fiown 
into  eternity;  and  at  the  same  time,  future  encouu- 
terments  rise  up  before  us,  that  something  must  be 
done  to  keep  the  "wolf  from  the  door."  It  is  now 
almost  time  to  renew  our  subscription  for  Glean- 
ings, and  to  store  away  the  bees  for  winter,  bef'oif 
the  annual  visit  of  that  extiuisite  but  quite  familiar 
poem,  "The  Beautiful  Snow."  The  summer  has 
passed,  with  all  its  boating  revelries,  its  fishing  and 
bee-chasing  excursions,  its  many  warm  days  of  toil 
in  the  field  by  the  industrious  farmer,  who  i)uts 
forth  his  every  energy  to  secure  the  necessary  arti- 
cles of  life  for  the  coming  winter.  The  summer  has 
fiown  like  the  humming-bird  oft'  the  sweet-scented 
rosebuds,  and  the  chilly  fall  breezes  have  stolen 
through  the  terraces,  and  spread  their  frosty  wings 
over  the  once  flower-strewn  fields  and  meadows, 
where  the  bleating  lamb  with  Hecce  of  white  once 
skipped  and  basked  in  the  noonday  sun. 

Now  we  can,  through  imagination,  unfurl  to  our 
future  gaze  the  sharp,  nipping  frosty  mornings  of 
mid-winter,  when  the  snowflakes  will  be  seen  cut- 
ting the  air,  and  the  raging,  roaring  blows  of  old 
Boreas  will  be  felt  as  he  hurls  his  furious  ravings 
headlong  down  the  arctic  regions;  and  it  has  now 
also  nearly  come  to  the  time.  New  Year's,  when  men 
should  lay  aside   the  old    muddy  smoke-begrimed 
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pipe,  with  grim  vows  of  abjuration  in  toto  for  all 
coming-  time  of  the  "  evil  weed."  But,  don't  go,  and, 
inside  of  two  weeks,  purchase  a  brand-new  meer- 
schum,  and  a  fresh  bag-  of  "Durham's  unrivaled 
smoking-tobacco."  Now  is  the  time  when  the  pa- 
tient chewer  of  the  cud  through  many  long  years  of 
winter  snows  and  summer  heat  is  suddenly  seized 
with  spasmodic  piety,  and,  with  high  and  virtuous 
intent,  goes  out  stealthily  behind  the  barn  or  corn- 
crib,  and,  with  an  arm  moved  by  a  mighty  resolve, 
hurls  the  half-eaten  plug  far  out  into  the  silent  and 
desolate  cornfield  beyond,  returning  with  high  con- 
science and  virtuous  breast  into  the  purified  atmos- 
phere of  the  domestic  circle.  But,  "alas  my  father!" 
don't  let  the  dawning  light  of  the  new  year  find  the 
new  convei-t  crouching  low  among  the  tall  bare 
cornstalks,  creeping-  on  hands  and  knees  in  diligent, 
anxious  search  of  the  discarded  but  still  precious 
weed. 

It  is  now  time  when  the  poor  victim  of  the  intoxi- 
cating bowl,  roused  to  sudden  inspiration  of  resolve, 
takes  his  last  look  at  the  wine-glass,  bids  a  long 
adieu  to  corn  whisky,  and,  with  moral  heroism, 
"  swears  off,"  signs  the  tee-total  pledge,  and  draws 
soberly  his  breath.  Now,  don't  go  (in  utter  surprise 
at  your  own  powers  of  self-denial)  straight  down 
town  and  drink  to  "resolutions."  It  is  now  the 
time  when  anti-tobacco  and  tee-total  reformers,  and 
hygienic  enthusiasts  generally,  take  off  their  coats 
and  roll  up  their  sleeves,  dip  their  pens  afresh  for  a 
renewed  warfare  upon  the  frailities  and  imperfec- 
tions of  their  fellow-men.  It  is  the  grand  time  all 
around,  of  reform.  It  is  the  time  of  year  when 
everybody  is  "chuck  full"  of  pious  i-esolves,  pru- 
dent purpose,  and  good  advice.  It  is  the  season  of 
festivals  and  revivals,  and  evei-y  thing  in  general  is 
at  fever  heat.  It  is  time  to  "  get  religion,"  pay  ofl 
old  debts,  buy  new  clothes,  to  inaugui-ate  a  new  or 
der  of  things,  and  to  start  out  in  a  clean  state.  In  this 
general  moral  upheaval  of  society  our  fellow-citi- 
zens generally  would  naturally  be  expected  to  par- 
ticipate. The  hard-flsted,  griping  old  miser  whose 
decrepit,  withered  hand  that  palsy  shook,  grasping 
th(!  yellow  earth  to  make  it  sure,  suddenly  relaxes 
the  bowels  of  compassion— so  long  shut  up— toward 
his  fellow-men;  the  festive  spendthrift  in  the  bright 
dawn  of  this  glorious  day,  turning  from  the  gay 
halls  of  riotous  mirth,  would  bid  adieu  for  ever  to 
the  broad  fields  wherein  he  had  sown  his  "wild 
oats,"  and  settle  down  to  plow  his  father's  corn  and 
plant  his  mother's  beans.  The  liar,  suddenly  being 
filled  with  the  love  of  truth,  would  cease  to  labor  in 
his  father's  (the  Devil's)  vineyard.  The  tatler,  the 
scandal-monger,  the  "  busybodies  in  other  people's 
matters,"  the  thieves,  the  loafer,  and  other  nui- 
sances of  society  in  general,  would  be  banished  to 
parts  unknown,  and  "the  places  that  now  know 
them  would  know  them  no  more  for  ever." 

Rockton,  111.  Aunt  Vic. 

It  seems  to  me.  Aunt  Vie,  your  mood  is  a 
little  sad,  especially  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  I  know  men  do  make  resolutions,  and 
Ijreak  thejii.  just  as  you  picture,  for  I  have 
done  tlie  same  thing  myself;  but  it  was  be- 
fore I  had  learned  to  say,  with  bowed  head, 
"  God  have  mercy  on  me  a  sinner,"'  and  be- 
fore 1  had  learned  to  ask  (Jod  to  help  me  m 
keeping  these  resolutions  for  the  better.  Il 
was  before  1  had  learned  to  trust  liim,  and 
to  rest  on  him.  And  now,  dear  friends,  if 
there  are  any  among  you  whose  heart  has 


been  touched  by  the  above  life-like  picture, 
let  me  tell  yoti  how  to  make  resolutions  that 
won't  be  broken  :  Accept  the  Savior  as  your 
friend  and  helper,  and  in  him  and  through 
him  go  to  work.  Unite  yourself  with  Chris- 
tian people  in  their  weekly  prayer-meetings; 
tell  them  of  your  struggles  aiid  trials,  and 
ask  them  to  pray  for  you.  Head  God's  holy 
word;  start  out  in  good  earnest  on  a  new 
life,  and  you  will  not  fail.  I  never  knew  a 
man  or  woman  to  fail  who  started  out  in  the 
beaten  path  according  to  the  Bible  teaching; 
and  we  have  the  promise,  plain  and  clear. 
"  Whosoever  cometh  to  me.  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out."  May  God  help  poor  weak  strug- 
gling humanity  at  this  present  season,  just 
before  the  advent  of  a  new  year  I 


TOBACCO. 


fHEN  shall  the  kingdom  of  Satan  be  likened 
unto  a  grain  of  tobacco  seed,  which,  though 
exceedingly  small,  being castinto the  ground, 
grew  and  became  a  great  plant,  and  spread 
its  leaves  rank  and  broad,  so  that  the  huge 
and  vile  worms  formed  a  habitation  thereon;  and 
it  came  to  pass  in  the  course  of  time,  that  the  sons 
of  men  looked  upon  it  and  thought  it  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  and  much  to  be  desired  to  make  lads  look 
big  and  manly,  so  they  put  forth  their  hands,  and 
did  chew  thereof;  and  some  it  made  sick;  and  oth- 
ers to  vomit  most  filthily.  And  it  further  came  to 
pass,  that  those  who  chewed  it  became  weak  and 
unmanly,  and  said,  "We  are  enslaved,  and  can't 
cease  from  chewing  it,"  and  the  mouths  of  all  that 
were  enslaved  became  foul;  they  were  seized  with 
violent  si)itting,  and  they  did  spit  oven  in  ladies' 
parlors,  and  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High  were  greatly  plagued 
thereby. 

And  in  the  course  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that 
others  snuffed  it,  and  they  were  taken  suddenly 
with  fits,  and  they  did  sneeze  with  a  great  and 
mighty  sneeze,  insomuch  that  their  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  they  did  look  exceedingly  silly,  and  yet 
others  cunningly  wrought  the  leaves  thereof  into 
rolls,  and  did  set  fire  to  the  one  end  thereof,  and 
did  suck  vehemently  at  the  other  end  thereof,  and 
did  look  very  grave,  calf-like,  and  the  smoke  of 
their  forment  ascended  up  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
and  the  cultivation  thereof  became  a  great  and 
mighty  business  in  the  earth,  and  the  merchantmen 
waxed  rich  by  the  commerce  thereof.  And  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  defiled 
themselves  therewith;  even  the  poor,  who  could 
not  buy  shoes  nor  bread  nor  books  for  their  little 
ones,  spent  their  money  for  it;  and  the  Lord  was 
greatly  displeased  therewith,  and  said,  "  Wherefore 
this  waste'!*  Turn  now  your  fields  into  corn  and 
wheat,  and  i)ut  this  evil  thing  far  from  you,  and  bo 
separate,  and  defile  not  yourselves,  and  I  will  bless 
you."  But  with  one  accord  they  all  exclaimed, 
"  We  can  not  cease  from  chewing,  snufling,  and 
puffing-  in-  are  slaves! "  Nancv  E.  Ch.vpm.^^n. 

Thank  you,  my  friend  ;  but  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  above  has  appeared  in  print 
already  ;  but  as  the  moral  is  excellent,  we 
take  pleasure  in  printing  it  again.  In  send- 
ing in  any  thing  that  is  copied,  the  writer 
should  always  be  careful  to  so  state  it. 
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pets.  Two  wore  in  a  cage  tog-other,  and  they  fought 
so  much  that  they  killed  each  other.  I  have  a  dog- 
and  a  cat.  I  go  to  Sundaj--school  and  day  school. 
My  papa  has  three  Newfoundland  puppies. 

Lizzie  Guhnf.y,  age  9. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  2:$,  1884. 


Evev.v  boy  or  girl,  under  l.") 

years  of  age,  who  writes  a 

■tter  forthis  department,  containing 

SOME  VALUABLE  FACT,  NOT  GENERALLY 
KNOWN   ON  BEES  OR  OTHER  MATTE'S, 

will  receive  one  of  David  Cook's  excel- 
lent  live- cent  Sunday-school    books. 
IV  of  these  booLs  contain  the  i-ame  mat- 
ter that   vou  find  in  Sunday-school    ••oolfs 
costing:  from  81.00  to  SI  EO     If  you  have  had 
/I'  one  or  moie  bonks,  give  u?  the  names  that  we 
my  not  send   the   same  t»  ice.     We  have  now 
In  stock    six-    ditferent   books,  as  follows;  viz.: 
Sheer     OIT,      The     Giant  -  Killer       The     Roby 
Fandlv,  Rescued  from  Egypt,  and  Ten  Nights  in 
a  Bar-Room. 


chiel's  amang  ye  takln'  notes; 
i' faith,  he'll  prent  it." 


fRIEXD  FRxVDEXRURG  sent  lis  a  pair 
of  his  English  rabbits,  and  then  tlie 
question  was,  wliere  to  put  them.  We 
kept  them  in  a  box  a  couple  of 
days,  and  they  behaved  themselves  all 
right ;  but  for  all  "that,  I  felt  bad  to  see  the 
little  demure  chaps  in  such  close  quarters, 
and  so  I  built  a  yard  for  them  down  by  the 
carp-pond,  in  order  to  give  them  as  much 
liberty  as  I  could.  We  made  it  16  feet 
square.  As  friend  Fradenburg  says  tiiey 
dig  under  the  fence  unless  something  is  done 
to  prevent  it,  we  put  16-foot  barn  boards  one 
foot  wide  in  the  ground  edgewise,  clear 
around  the  inclosure.  You  see,  they  would 
then  have  to  dig  down  a  foot  before  they 
could  get  under.  Then  we  put  a  post  at 
each  corner,  and  then  a  post  at  the  middle 
of  each  side.  On  these  posts  we  put  a  board 
to  nail  the  pickets  to.  the  lower  ends  of  the 
pickets  being  nailed  to  the  barn  boards  set 
in  the  grounti.  All  went  lovely  for  about  a 
week,  wlien  one  of  the  rabbits  was  found 
dead.  We  couldn't  think  what  wild  animal 
it  was  that  was  killing  our  rabbits,  un- 
til a  little  snow  fell,  and  then  we  saw  — 
what  do  you  think  ?  Why,  it  was  the  track 
of  a  cat.  The  rabbits  are  as  big  as  two  or 
three  cats,  and  yet  the  cat  killed  it.  She 
could  not  eat  it  all  up  in  one  night,  and  so 
she  came  the  next  night  to  finish  her  dinner. 
Well,  we  (that  is,  Iluber  and  I)  concluded  we 
couldn't  have  our  rabbits  all  eaten  up  by 
cats,  so  we  covered  the  whole  top  with  lath, 
and  now  the  one  rabbit  sits  there  solitary 
and  alone.  We  wrote  to  friend  Fradenburg, 
and  he  promised  to  send  another  right  away; 
don't  you  think  the  poor  lonesome  rabbit 
will  be  glad  to  see  a  comrade  V  and  don't  you 
believe,  too,  he  was  glad  when  he  saw  the 
lath  over  the  top  of  his  pen,  so  tiiere  can't 
any  more  great  savage  yellow-eyed  cats 
pounce  down  upon  their  poor  little  innocent 
selves  V 


OVEIl    300    I,nS.    OF    HONEY    FROM    ONE    COI.ONV    OF 
BEES. 

My  pa  keeps  bees;  he  has  2.5  colonies.  He  made 
over  300  lbs.  from  one  colony.  Ho  makes  fdn.  T 
like  to  help  to  hlvo  bees, 

Ly-MAn  SnANfii-E,  age  13. 

Chesning,  Mich.,  Nov.  6, 1884. 

A  pretty  big  report,  friend  Lyman;  but  I 
suppose  it  was  extracted  honey,  of  course. 
It  seems  to  be  a  i)retty  good  place  for  bees 
where  you  live. 

FROM  2  TO    10,    AND  20  I.BS.   OF  HONEY. 

My  father  wintered  2  stands  of  bees.  He  has  10 
now.    He  has  taken  20  lbs.  of  honey. 

Everett  Gordon,  age  9. 
Middle  Fort,  Ind.,  Nov.  24,  1884. 

Well,  Everett,  that  is  pretty  well,  provid- 
ing your  father  increased  from  2  to  10  with- 
out buying  any.  Rut  you  didn't  tell  us  any 
thing  about  tliat. 

FROM   7.5  TO   135,   AND  5500  LBS.    OF  HONEY. 

As  the  honey  season  is  about  o\er  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  did  with  bees  this  year.  We  started  this 
spring  with  75  colonies;  increased  to  135;  got  .5.500 
lbs.  of  honey,  mostly  extracted.  Our  bees  have 
been  at  work  for  the  last  six  weeks  on  the  broom- 
weed.  It  is  done  blooming  now;  it  makes  bitter 
honey.  Ma  says  that  it  is  healthful.  I  helped  pa 
with  the  bees.  I  helped  pa  hive  the  swarms,  and 
extract  the  honey.  I  like  to  work  with  them,  and 
they  don't  sting  me  much,  only  when  I  press  them. 
Mary  J.  Seever,  age  13. 

Mt.  Calm,  Texas,  Nov.  14,  1884. 

Why,  Mary,  that  is  a  tiptop  report.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  such  a  good-sized,  prosperous 
apiary  away  down  in  Texas. 


HOW  .-v.  LITTLE  2-YEAR-OLD   FRIEND  GOT  ACyU.VINT- 
ED  WITH   THE  BEES. 

I  like  the  book  you  sent  me,  very  much.  I  think  it 
is  splendid.    Gle.\nings  comes  twice  each  month, 
and  I  like  to  read  it.    Our  bees  are  all  in  good  con- 
dition.   When  my  little  brother  was  two  years  old, 
and  we  had  just  set  out  our  bees  in  the  spring,  and 
I  they  were  flying  nicely,  the  little  fellow  went  out  to 
j  see  them.    He  took  a  stick,  and  began  to  punch 
them.    The  bees  came  out,  and  stung  him  badly. 
Mamma  came  out  and  took  him  into   the  house. 
He  is  now  three  years  old.    Please  tell  me  about 
what  time  you  put  your  bees  into  winter  quarters. 
Mary  Stanton. 
Hutchinson,  Minn.,  Nov.  6,  1884. 

We  do  not  put  our  bees  into  winter  quar- 
ters, Mary,  but  leave  them  on  their  summer 
stands.  \Ve  put  on  the  chaff  cushions,  and 
finish  them  uj),  in  the  fore  part  of  Novem- 
ber ;  but  the  feeding  is  all  done  in  September 
and  October. 


LIZZIE  and   her   pa  AND  THE  BEES. 

My  papa  has  a  very  small  g-arden,  but  he  has  six 
hives  of  bees.  He  started  with  three  this  spring. 
Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  had  three  birds  for  my 


EXTRACTING   IN  OCTOBER. 

My  father  had  15  swarms  of  bees  in  the  spring. 
In  October  ho  extracted  1000  lbs.  of  honey;  he  had 
two  late  swarms  that  he  got  no  honey  from.  This 
has  been  a  very  hard  year  for  bees  here,  for  it  never 
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rained  from  June  until  the  first  of  October.  Father 
has  one  of  your  extractors,  and  it  does  very  well, 
except  when  the  honey  is  thick,  and  then  it  throws 
it  out  at  the  top.  Cora  Long,  ag-e  13. 

lola.  Clay  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  2:?,  1884. 

.Vre  you  sure,  Cora,  your  bees  could  spare 
lOoO  lbs.  of  honey  in  October?  Of  course, 
they  don't  gather"  any  so  late  in  the  season. 
Tell  your  father,  when  he  is  ordering  some- 
thing from  lis,  to  mention  something  about 
tlie  extractor,  and  we  will  put  in  a  rim  with- 
out cliarge  that  will  stop  all  tlie  honey  from 
living  f)ver. 

STET.L.l'S   SECOND  liETTER. 

I  have  written  you  one  letter,  but  I  thought  f 
would  write  you  another.  I  was  eig-ht  the  18th  of 
Nov.  I  go  to  school,  and  love  my  teacher.  I  read 
in  the  Second  Reader.  We  cleaned  up  last  Friday, 
and  were  so  late  that  our  folks  grot  scared,  and  sent 
for  me.  Another  little  g-irl  was  not  well,  and  she 
worked  so  long  and  hard  that  she  was  nearly  laid 
up.  Her  apron  was  wet  as  it  could  be.  Her  folks 
were  some  fretted  too.  I  should  like  to  g-o  into  the 
Third  Reader.  Some  in  my  class  are  much  older 
than  I  am.  There  was  a  little  boy  that  came  to 
school,  who  was  much  older  than  I,  and  he  could 
not  read  well,  and  was  in  next  to  the  last  class  al- 
ready, and  she  put  him  back  in  the  word  class,  and 
it  made  him  mad,  and  he  didn't  come  to  school. 

Stella  N.  Menpenhai.l. 

Sylvania,  Ind.,  No\-.  '£i,  1884. 


dogs  generally  consider  it  a  sort  of  disa- 
greeable job,  and  I  don't  know  how  anybody 
can  blame  them  very  much. 


ARTHUR'S  LETTER,  JUST  AS   HE   WROTE  IT. 

I  aM  A  liTTLe  BoY  SIX  YcaRs  oLd  I  Havc  A 
siSTer,  A.JLice,  AND  i  g-o  to  scHool  anD  I  HAve  a 
sHeep  ouT  to  DoBale  I  SAVed  ThE  moNcY  uiy 
PlY  to  BY  TUeM  MY  paW  Has  13  HiTes  oF  BceS 
Ann  We  HAa  6oo  PoA'Ds  oF  HomcY  iN  coMb  My 
Pa  TAKes  gLcANiXgs  My  bIRtHDaY  Was  on  The 
8  oF  This  moNTH  i  CaSSv  Bees  i\  mY  HA^JUs  and 
THat  DoMt  StING  me 

Coboconk,  Out.,  Can.  .i  Ames  ARtHcR  Ha3/. 

Well,  Arthur,  that  is  a  pretty  good  letter 
for  a  small  boy  ;  liut  you  got  in  "some  letters. 
T  guess,  you  didn't  mean  to  have  :  and  then^ 
again,  you  left  some  out  you  did  mean  to 
have.  For  instance,  you  say  your  pa  had 
iiOO  ponds  ot  honey.  I  guess  you  must  have 
been  thinking  of  carp-ponds,  "were  you  not  V 
A  pond  of  honey  would  be  an  awftil  big  lot, 
and  600  ponds  would  be  so  much  I  do  not  be- 
lieve all  the  world  could  use  it.  Now,  if 
you  just  had  a  letter  U  in  your  "pond,"  it 
would  have  been  (iOO  po?<7jf?,s-,  and  this  would 
be  a  pretty  decent  crop  for  1.3  hives  of  bees. 
You  see  how  much  difference  just  one  little 
letter  makes. 

LETTER    FRON    A    L.\.ME    BOY    ABOUT    THAT    GRAPE- 
VINE APIARY  AWAY  DOWN  IN   FLORIDA. 

I  thank  you  for  that  picture  that  you  put  in 
Gleanings,  of  our  grapevine  apiary.  We  have 
been  bothered  with  skunks.  They  bother  our  bees; 
they  scratch  on  the  hive,  and  the  bees  come  out  to 
see  what  is  the  matter,  and  the  skunks  eat  them 
just  like  a  pig  eating  corn.  The  way  to  tell  when 
they  go  to  a  hive  of  bees  is,  they  scratch  a  little 
hole  right  in  front  of  the  hive.  We  catch  them  in 
steel  traps.  Chas.  Leyvraz,  age  11. 

Francis,  Fla.,  Nov.  18, 1884. 

Thank  you,  Charley.  Seems  to  me  a  good 
smart  dog  ought  to  be  able  to  chase  skunks 
ont  of  your  neighborhood  ;  but  I  suppose  the 


THE    THREE    BOYS,   0.\RFIELD,   .ARTHUR,   AND     NOV- 
ICE. 

My  pa  keeps  bees,  and  this  morning  he  took  a  load 
of  honey  to  Albany  to  sell.  We  have  a  pair  of 
twins.  Their  names  are  Garfield  and  Arthur.  They 
were  tmir  years  old  the  l.'ith  of  this  month.  Gar- 
field is  not  at  home  now.  My  cousin  was  here  on 
their  birthdaj-,  and  she  took  him  home  with  her.  I 
am  sick  now  with  the  earache,  and  so  is  Arthur.  My 
eldest  brother  is  at  school.  His  name  is  Novice. 
Edno  a.  Boo.mhower,  age  10. 

Gallupville,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17, 1884. 

Why,  friend  Edno,  I  should  think  proba- 
ble your  papa  and  mamma  must  have  had 
politics  and  bee-journals  both  in  mind  when 
they  named  their  boys.  We  remember  your 
l)ai)a  as  one  of  Gleanings'  old  and  "very 
earnest  friends. 

A     .TUVEMLK     LETTER     FROM     AWAY     OFF     IN     NEW 
ZE.VLAND. 

Papa  has  11  stands  of  bees.  He  had  12,  but  oiu^ 
died  during  the  winter.  One  day  he  went  to  look  at 
his  bees,  and  he  felt  siu-e  one  of  the  eleven  was 
dead.  A  few  days  after,  he  put  the  hive  on  a  box. 
Last  Sunday,  however,  lie  went  to  look  at  it  again, 
and  the  bees  were  all  alive,  though  they  had  but 
little  food.  Papa  came  in,  and  got  a  cui)  of  sugar 
j  and  water  to  feed  them  with. 

Last  summer  papa  sold  more  than  130  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey, besides  what  we  used  in  the  house.  We  have 
some  of  it  left  yet.  Our  bees  are  very  fond  of  buck- 
wheat. Pajia  usually  sows  some  for  them.  Last 
year,  when  it  was  in  bloom,  there  were  a  great 
many  bees  on  it.  The  winters  are  so  mild  out  here 
that  we  do  not  need  to  pack  the  bees  in  chaff  or  any 
thing  else.  Mary  E.  Wallts,  age  10. 

Papakura,  N.  Z.,  Oct.  4, 1884. 

THE  if  SWARMS    OF  BEES    THAT    TOOK    A    NOTION    TU 
LIVE    IN    .4    HOUSE. 

Last  spring  a  big  swarm  of  bees  went  into  my 
uncle's  house  over  the  door,  and  went  in  between 
the  plastering  and  upper  floor.  This  was  on  Satur- 
day night.  On  Monday,  while  they  were  working 
at  them  to  get  them  out,  another  swarm  came  and 
went  in  with  the  first  one,  and  a  little  later  another 
small  swarm  came  and  went  in  with  the  other  two. 

My  brother  takes  Gleanings,  and  keeps  bees, 
and  uses  the  Simplicity  hive. 

Perl  Cranston,  age  12. 

Woodstock,  Ohio,  Nov.  :\  1884. 

Why,  Perl,  this  is  indeed  wonderful.  I 
think,  however,  you  do  not  mean  in  the 
spring,  for  bees  seldom  swarm  out  unless 
they  do  so  from  starvation.  If  these  were 
starvation  swarms,  your  uncle  must  be  pret- 
ty careless  with  his  bees,  to  have  three 
s'warms  start  out  in  that  way.  I  suppose 
you  mean  the  two  last  went  in  there  in  one 
day,  do  you  not  V  Perhaps  they  caught  the 
swarming  mania,  and,  hearing  the  first  one 
hum  as  they  crawled  in,  joined  in  with  them, 
as  bees  often  do.  May  be  you  can  tell  us  a 
little  more  about  it  in  your  next  letter. 


ANNETTE'S  LETTER  ABOUT   "BEES  AtfTt   HONEY." 

Father  has  about  60  stands  of  bees.  I  watch  for 
the  swarms,  and  get  ten  cents  apiece  for  all  that  I 
find.    Last  summer  we  had  a  great  many  swarms; 
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they  came  out  so  thick  that  two  or  three  swarms 
were  in  the  air  at  once,  and  sometimes  they  went 
tojfether.  If  one  swarm  got  settled,  but  did  not  get 
hived  before  another  came  out.  father  would  put  a 
cloth  around  thoin  so  they  would  not  g-o  tog-ether 
until  the  other  settled  and  was  hived.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  honey.  Father  sent  1000  lbs.  of  honey 
away,  in  lib.  boxes.  We  have  it  strained,  in  1-lb. 
boxes,  and  in  cakes.  Annette  P'ohd,  age  13. 

Bishop  Creek,  Cal.,  Nov.  ir>,  1884. 

Well.  I  should  think  you  would  make  mon- 
ey real  fast,  Annette,  especially  when  there 
are  three  swarms  in  the  air  at  once.  Thirty 
cents  in  just  a  few  minutes— whew  I 


1.50  LBS.   OF  HONEY   FROM   8  COI.ONIES   OF  BEES. 

My  father  has  8  colonies  of  bees;  they  all  lived 
through  last  winter,  and  are  in  pretty  good  condi- 
tion for  this  winter.  We  got  .')0  lbs.  of  extracted 
honey  and  100  lbs.  of  comb  honey  this  summer. 
They  have  not  swarmed  this  season.  My  mother 
and  I  hived  two  swarms  of  bees  last  summer,  and  I 
helped  my  father  to  hive  the  rest  that  swarmed,  and 
never  got  stung  last  summer  or  this.  The  first  time 
they  swarmed  last  summer  they  alighted  on  a  small 
tree  near  the  ground,  and  mother  tried  to  sweep 
them  down:  but  they  got  mad,  and  mother  was 
afraid  they  would  sting  her,  and  so  I  had  to  shake 
them  down.  Father  came  home  just  as  the  bees 
were  all  marching  into  the  hive. 

1  have  a  pair  of  nice  rabbits,  one  black  and  white, 
and  the  other  gray  and  white.  I  had  a  white  one, 
but  it  died,  and  I  intend  to  get  another. 

Edg.\r  D.  Moh.\n. 

Anderson,  Madison  Co.,  Ind.,  Nov.  24, 1884. 


to  sleep.  Brother  Clark  just  now  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  the  liibernating  theory— a 
condition" in  which  bees  sleep  all  winter,  aud 
eat  so  little  that  we  might  say  their  board 
costs  next  to  nothing.  I  hope  he  is  right 
about  it;  but  I  am  afraid,  when  we  get  to 
!  work  it  down  so  a  pint  of  honey  will  last  a 
swarm  of  bees  all  winter,  that  somehow 
it  won't  work. 

BUTTER-AND-EOGS  AS   A   HOXEV-PI-ANT. 

I  send  you  this  day  a  honey-plant  for  you  to  name. 
We  call  it  "  butter  and  eggs."  It  grows  on  hill  and 
valley,  on  poor  and  rich  land  alike.  When  the 
drought  comes,  and  there  is  no  honey  in  other  flow- 
ers, the  bees  go  for  it,  as  it  has  a  plenty  of  honey, 
and  the  frost  has  no  effect  on  it.  The  bees  were 
working  on  it  on  the  4th  of  this  month,  and  it  is  now 
in  its  best  flower.  It  blooms  from  early  spring  till 
hard  freezing  weather.  It  grows  from  one  to  two 
feet  high.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  in  foliage  and 
flower.  1  could  send  tons  of  plants  and  plenty  of 
seeds,  if  wanted.  Laura  M.  Hobbs,  age  11. 

Middleport,  Ohio,  Nov.  7,  1884. 

Thank  you.  friend  Laura ;  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve anybody  will  want  seeds  of  butter-and- 
eggs.  1  have  known  for  some  time  that 
bees  Avork  on  it,  but  I  believe,  as  a  general 
rule  it  does  not  amount  to  any  thing.  It  is 
a  rather  bad  weed  when  it  gets  into  pastures. 


HOW   TO  >VARM    up   a   BEE-CELLAR    WHEN     IT    GETS 
COLD. 

Last  winter  pa  had  23  colonies  of  his  bees  in  the 
cellar  when  the  weather  got  so  verj-  cold,  22  degrees 
below  zero,  and  almost  at  the  freezing-point  in  the 
cellar.  He  was  almost  at  his  wits'  end  how  to  keep 
them  from  getting  too  cold.  At  last  he  hit  upon  a 
l)lan.  He  got  large  pieces  of  iron,  and  heated  them 
hot,  then  carried  them  into  the  cellar  and  hung 
them  up.  They  kept  It  nice  and  warm,  and  the  bees 
wintered  well.  The  bees  that  pa  left  on  their  sum- 
mer stands  did  not  do  as  well  as  those  he  left  in  the 
cellar.  Chas.  A.  Seabright. 

Blaine,  Belmont  Co.,  O.,  Nov.  18, 1884. 

Thank  you,  friend  Charlie ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  Avould  hurt  your  bees  if  the  tem- 
perature did  get  down"  to  the  freezing-point 
just  a  little  while.  If  you  have  weak  nuclei, 
however,  perhaps  it  miglit  be  a  good  idea  to 
carry  in  a  big  chunk  of  iron  made  quite  hot. 
I  suppose  an  old  anvil,  for  instance,  after  it 
was  once  well  warmed  up,  would  keep  the 
cellar  from  freezing  for  24  hours  or  more. 

no  BEES  ever  sleep? 
1  live  with  my  uncle.  He  has  40  swarms  of  bees; 
we  started  last  spring  with  IH  colonies;  this  has  not 
been  a  good  season  for  bees;  we  got  600  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey. We  take  Gleanings.  I  should  like  to  know  if 
bees  sleep.  I  like  them,  and  1  help  to  tend  them. 
We  use  your  one-pound  sections. 

Nettie  Breckbilt-. 
Kirkwood,  111.,  Nov.  24,  1884. 

8o  far  as  we  can  discover.  Nettie,  bees  do 
not  sleep;  at  least,  they  do  not  during  the 
working  season.  In  the  winter  they  assume 
a  semi-torpid  state,  which  is  very  much  like 


ROSA'S   STORV. 

My  papa  keeps  bees,  and  he  has  9  stands.  He  has 
3  kinds— Italians,  hybrids,  and  black  bees.  Once  we 
had. a  little  fun  with  bees,  my  sister  and  I.  We  had 
a  plate  of  wax,  and  we  wanted  to  stir  it  around,  and 
the  bees  came  at  us  so  that  we  had  to  "  skip."  My 
sister  got  stung  in  the  lip,  and  the  bees  came  in  my 
hair,  and  we  ran  about  the  whole  orchard.  Once 
my  papa  was  at  the  spring,  and  he  saw  a  long-legged 
thing,  and  each  one  had  a  bee.  What  kind  of  insect 
was  that?  Rosa  F.  Long,  age  10. 

Millstadt,  111.,  Nov.  16, 1884. 

Why,  Ilosa,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  tell 
you  what  those  things  were  that  had  the 
bees,  without  a  little  more  information. 
When  you  called  them  "long-legged  things"' 
I  thought  they  might  be  cranes,  or  some 
great  birds  wading  in  the  water ;  but  after- 
ward you  called  them  insects.  May  be  it 
was  the  Asilus  Missoin-iensis,  or  the  Missouri 
bee-killer.  

A  .TUVENILE  LETTER   FROM  ENGLAND. 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  from  an  English 
boy  again,  and  know  how  we  are  getting  on  in  Eng- 
land. The  spring  was  rather  bad  for  bees,  as  it  was 
very  cold  after  some  mild  weather,  and  the  bees 
went  out  and  were  lost  by  the  thousands;  but  as 
the  summer  came  on  it  was  very  good  for  honey; 
we  had  a  lot  up  to  the  first  week  in  .July,  and  after 
that  it  was  cold  and  showery,  so  that  the  bees  did 
not  get  much  honey  from  the  white  clover,  which 
was  very  abundant.  Father  worked  his  sections  in 
crates  holding  only  a  single  row,  putting  as  many 
as  four  rows  on  a  hive.  He  has  had  a  lot  of  exti-act- 
ed  honey  too.  I  helped  father  to  fill  the  honej'-bot- 
tles.  He  has  between  .50  and  60  stocks  of  bees,  Li- 
gurians  and  hybrid;  also  English  and  Carniolans.  I 
have  2  stocks;  one  of  them  swarmed,  and  I  sold  it 
for  17  shillings.  I  got  two  first  prizes  for  honey  in 
sections,  and  father  got  the  silver  medal  at  our 
show    held    at    Stratford    on  Avon,  Shakespeare's 
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birthplace.  Father  takes  Gleanings,  and  I  like  to 
read  the  lettei's  In  It.  I  have  two  rabbits,  and  we 
have  7  fowls;  3  chickens  hatched  in  May;  3  old  hens 
and  a  coek,  and  an  old  tortoise-shell  cat  that  is  a 
good  jumper,  and  a  kitten.  I  g-o  to  school  at  Hun- 
ning-ham,  which  is  a  mile  from  our  house.  I  g-ot  the 
first  prize  in  our  standard.  This  is  Ouj'  Fawkes' 
day— gunpowder  plot.  This  is  the  third  letter  I  have 
written  to  you.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  Silver 
Keys  and  Sheer  Off,  which  you  sent  me  before. 

Percv  Walton,  ag-e  9. 
Weston,  Leamington,  England,  Nov.  .">,  1884. 

We  are  always  glad  to  get  letters  from  the 
little  friends  over  in  England. 


THE  GOLDEN  BEE-HIVE,  AND  SOME  OTHER  MATTERS. 

I  have  just  got  done  reading  the  last  journal.  I  : 
love  to  read  them  to  g-et  information,  so  I  can  work 
with  the  bees  when  pa  is  gone.  My  pa  has  some  72  ; 
or  73  colonies;  he  has  one  Holy-Land  colony.  They  | 
are  very  strong;  we  think  a  great  deal  of  them.  \ 
They  are  very  cross.  The  Golden  bee-hive,  that  I  ; 
spoke  to  you  about  in  my  last  letter,  has  proven  to  ; 
be  no  bee-protector,  but  we  find  they  are  living  iu  j 
the  Simplicity  hive.  We  have  our  bees  fed,  packed,  i 
and  made  strong,  for  winter. 

I  have  5  sisters_and  2  brothers.    One  of  my  sisters 
lives  in  Iowa,  and  both  brothers  live  there.    I  have  a 
sister,  Lessie,  2  years  old.    She  comes  out  to  the 
hive  factory  where  we  are  at  work  and  says,  "Din- 
ner is  ready!"    She  is  quite  a  little  bee-g-irl,  but 
rather  a  "honey"  girl,  as  she  asks  for  butter,  bread, 
and  honey,  every  little  while,  and  the  baby  is  about 
i)  months  old.    She  tries  to  stand  alone.    These  are 
the  most  precious  pets;  but  I  have  a  great  big  Mai-  j 
tese  eat.    I  think  he  is  the  "brag"  of  the  Maltese  j 
cats.    I  would  not  give  him  for  any  dog- 1  know  of.  ! 
He  will  scratch  the  door  to  get  in  the  house;  and 
when  I  tell  him,  he  will  jump  up  in  my  lap. 

I  want  to  work  with  the  bees,  and  be  able  to  get 
one  of  your  watches,  and  I  think  I  will  start  out  be- 
fore long  and  get  up  a  club,  and  get  one  of  your 
premiums.  Albert  Mendenh.4ll. 

Sylvania,  Ind.,  Nov.  23. 1884. 


THE   C.\^BP-POND. 

My  father  has  a  carp-pond.  It  covers  about  one- 
third  of  an  acre.  Three  years  ago  he  sent  to  the 
flsh  commissioner  at  Washington,  and  received 
twenty  German  carp,  about  six  Inches  long;  four 
of  them  were  dead  when  received.  There  were  oth- 
er flsh  in  the  pond  when  we  put  them  in.  These 
ate  the  eggs  of  the  carp,  for  we  have  seen  no  little 
carp.  We  seined  the  carp  out,  and  threw  dynamite 
in  the  pond,  and  thought  we  had  killed  the  other 
fish,  but  they  were  only  stunned.  The  carp  were 
eighteen  inches  long  when  two  years  old;  they  are 
now  over  two  feet  long,  and  no  little  carp  yet. 

We  are  making  another  pond  to  put  the  carp  in. 
It  is  twice  as  large  as  the  other  one.  We  feed  our 
carp  crumbs  from  the  table,  and  corn  bread.  They 
are  very  fond  of  curd,  and  will  eat  pumpkins  too. 
We  brought  aquatic  plants  from  the  creek,  and  set 
out  in  our  pond;  we  also  planted  water-lilies,  but 
they  didn't  grow.  I  don't  know  whether  the  flsh 
harmed  them  or  not.  .Tessie  Carson,  age  14. 

Cicero,  Ind.,  Nov.  23,  1884. 

Thank  yon,  Jessie.  Yonr  letter  is  very 
interesting  to  me  just  now,  and  probably 
will  be  to  many  others.  We  credit  you  25 
cents  for  the  information,  and  you  can  have 
the  amount  in  cash,  or  something  from  our 
price  list,  just  as  you  choose.  We  sliould 
like  a  good  many  more  letters  about  carp- 
ponds.  And  while  I  think  of  it,  1  want  to 
raise  some  cranberries  around  near  the  carp- 
pond.  If  any  of  the  little  folks  can  tell  us 
something  about  cultivating  cranberrries,  I 
will  willingly  pay  them  for  their  letters. 


HATTIE'S  biography   of  A   LITTLE  WHITE   MOUSE. 

I  am  a  little  white  mouse,  and  do  whatever  I  want  1 
to.    When  I  flrst  came  I  had  to  stay  shut  up  in  a  i 
cage;  but  after  a  time,  I  think  it  was  a  week,  the 
boy  came  and  said  he  thought  I  would  stay,  so  he 
let   me   out.     I    played    with    some   other   brown 
mice,  but  the  hoy  scolded  me,  and  told  me  I  must 
not  play  with  them,  because  they  were  bad,  and 
stole  cheese,  so  I  have  played  with  the  rabbits  since  ! 
then.    The  other  day  the  little  girl  had  company, 
and  I  thought  I  should  never  come  out  alive.    They 
would  hold  me,  and  saj'  I  was  the  prettiest  thing 
they  ever  saw.    I  saw  a  black  eat  catch  one  of  the 
bi'own  mice,  and  I  ran  away,  because  I  thought  he  '• 
might  catch  me;  but  the  boy  said  he  would  not,  be-  i 
cau?e  he  told  him  not  to,  so  I  guess  he  will  mind,  i 
When  I  was  playing  the  other  day  I  fell  off  the  | 
table  and  hurt  myself,  and  I  am  dying  now.  | 

Anderson,  Ind.  Hattie  Mohan,  age  10.      j 

Very  well  done,  Ilattie.  for  a  juvenile  at-  j 
tempt  at  fiction ;  but  it  seems  to  me  your  | 
tragic  wind-up  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  ; 
former  part   of    the  biography ;   that  is,  I 
should  liardly  expect  a  dyiny  mouse  to  tell 
all  those  other  things  that  happened,  in  such 
a  life-like,  cheerful  tone. 


FRANK'S     letter,     AND     SUPERSTITIONS     ABOUT 
BEES. 

We  have  12  swarms  now,  but  we  had  poor  luck 
with  the  honey  business.  We  had  only  .56  1-lb.  box- 
es this  fall,  and  that  came  from  a  swarm  of  half- 
bloods  which  robbed  the  swarm  of  a  neighbor  who 
lived  a  little  way  off.  My  father  says  It  has  been  a 
poor  year  for  bees  any  way,  and  if  they  don't  die 
this  winter  we  shall  probably  have  pretty  good  luck. 
The  honey  was  made  of  white  clover,  and  is  nice 
and  white.  Mr.  Day,  one  of  our  neighbors,  gather- 
ed 416  lbs.,  and  has  made  50  or  60  dollars  on  it,  and 
has  30  swarms.  I  stayed  at  home  a  number  of  days 
watching  the  bees,  for  fear  they  would  swarm  and 
go  away;  so  one  of  the  swarms,  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing morning,  took  for  a  tree,  and  we  never  succeed- 
ed in  getting  them,  for  we  didn't  know  which  tree 
it  was.  Sometimes  I  get  too  near,  and  I  get  stung. 
I  go  to  school,  and  sometimes  the  teacher  says  some- 
thing about  bees.  This  is  what  she  told  us  she  had 
heard,  but  she  said  she  believed  it  was  not  true.  She 
said  that  when  anybody  is  dead  in  the  house,  to  rap 
on  the  hive  and  tell  them,  or  they  would  all  die. 

Frank  B.  Starr. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10, 1884. 

Frank,  I  am  glad  your  teacher  told  you 
that  tliat  old  superstition  about  bees  is  not 
true.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  little  boy  or 
girl  old  enough  to  read  a  bee-jounial  ought 
to  know  that  it  is  all  foolishness  to  talk 
about  telling  bees  when  anybody  dies.  It  is 
true,  there  are  a  great  many  strange  and 
funny  things  to  be  learned  about  bees  ;  but 
these  are  all  consistent  with  natural  history 
and  common  sense,  while  the  foolish  story 
about  the  bees  dying  if  they  were  not  told, 
etc.,  has  no  common  sense  about  it. 
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I  will  Instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way 
which  thou  shalt  go:  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine 
eye.— Psalm  33: 8. 

flHIS  is  a  great  promise  that  we  have, 
)f  friends,  and  perhaps  many  a  Christian 
has  been  ineUned  to  doubt  the  prom- 
ise, especially  when  he  has  seen  what 
poor  work  lie  has  made  of  trying  to 
lead  a  Christian  life,  when,  as  it  seemed,  he 
was  doing  the  very  best  he  knew  how.  A 
thought  was  suggested,  that  is  a  very  hope- 
ful one,  at  our  last  Sunday-evening  prayer- 
meeting.  Our  pastor  gave  xis  for  our  sub- 
ject, "  Regrets."'  At  tirst  it  (lid  not  appear 
very  clear  to  me  what  was  to  be  said  about 
regrets  ;  but  in  a  little  time  after  the  meet- 
ing started,  the  subject  began  to  open  and 
unfold  ;  and  as  my  mind  began  to  run  back 
over  my  experience  in  trying  to  lead  a  Chris- 
lian  life,  the  thought  began  to  unfold  itself 
to  me,  and  to  appear  plain  that  regrets  liad 
])layed  a  very  iaiportant  part,  in  my  life  at 
least.  They"  had  formed  a  sort  of  monitor, 
or  teacher,  to  guide  me  in  the  way  (iod 
would  liave  me  to  go.  I  have  done  very 
many  things  to  regret,  since  I  have  tried  to 
follow  Christ;  in  fact,  these  regrets  have 
Ijeen  so  intense,  many  times,  that  it  seemed 
as  tliough  1  would  give  almost  any  thing  if 
certain  acts,  or  words  spoken,  could  be  "un- 
done. Well,  even  if  they  can  not  be  undone, 
they  can  be  set  up  as  a  sort  of  landmark,  as 
it  were,  to  avoid  similar  mistakes  in  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  the  way  we  feel  after  something 
y.\e  have  said  or  done,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
pretty  safe  guide  as  to  the  course  we  should 
take  in  the  future.  A  temptation  presents 
itself.  We  decide  it  may  not  be  exactly  the 
thing  a  man  ought  to  do,  but  still  there  is 
mucli  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  who  is  to  decide  wh»^ther  it  is  wrong  or 
not?  You  give  way  to  the  temptation,  but 
you  do  not  feel  happy  about  it. 

Before  I  made  any  profession  of  religion  I 
used  to  be  so  restless  and  uneasy  on  the  Sab- 
bath that  1  often  tried  to  tind  some  way  to 
pass  the  day  pleas;intly.  SDinetimes  I  went 
out  into  the  woods ;  Init  after  tlie  day  was 
over,  a  kind  of  unsatisfied  regret  was  all  that 
remained.  I  tried  different  tilings  that  gave 
me  pleasure  during  the  week ;  but  on  Sun- 
day the  relish  was  lacking,  and  at  night  I 
was  unsatisfied.  Some  ways  of  passing  the 
day  left  fewer  regrets  than  others.  Wlien  I 
stayed  at  home,  and  tried  to  interest  tlie  lit- 
tle ones  in  wholesome  instructions.  I  always 
felt  better  after  the  day  was  over  ;  but  wlien 
I  took  up  any  \vork  I  always  felt  regrets  aft- 
er it,  and  tlie  sight  of  work  tluit  liad  been 
done  on  God's  day  ever  afterward  brought 
regrets. 

Mv  restless  nature  demands  some  active 
employment,  even  on  Sunday.  What  shall 
it  be  tliat  will  bring  no  regrets  ?  Have  I 
found  it  V  Thank  God,  I  have.  My  class  in 
Sunday-school,  the  work  in  the  "jail,  our 
prayer-meetings,  Sunday  evenings  at  home, 
etc.  Do  you  see  why  V  Because  the  Savior 
said,  "  Itis  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath 
day.'' 

A  young  friend  was  on<*e  discussing  the 


ballroom,  and  she  had  discovered  this  :  That 
the  day  after  she  had  attended  a  dance  she 
invariably  had  a  smaller  opinion  of  herself 
than  she  had  had  before  she  went.  There 
was  nothing  ennobling  and  elevating  about 
it.  The  eftect  remaining  was  only  a  painful 
and  humiliating  regret.  Was  not  this  regret 
God's  voice,  in  the  language  of  our  text? 

The  subject  has  been  frequently  discussed, 
as  to  whether  it  is  a  Christian's  duty  to  at- 
tend the  weekly   prayer-meetings,  year  in 
and  year  out.    'Xow,'l  can  not  decide  for 
others ;  but  whenever  I  have  remained  ab- 
sent on  accovuit  of  business,  or  something 
that  seemed  to  justify  remaining  at  home,  J 
have  always,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  re- 
j  gretted  it.    There  have  been  a  few  times 
I  when,  under  the  circumstances,  it  seemed 
my  duty  to  remain  absent ;  but  in  all  those 
I  cases  I  could  have  so  prepared  my  work  that 
'  an  hour's  absence  would  not  have  niattnially 
j  incionvenienced  any  one.    After  church  time 
I  was  past,  the  regret  was  that  1  did  not  take 
more  pains  to  arrange  for  an  hour's  absence. 
Years  ago,  Mhen  I  was  experimenting  in 
j  making  comb  foundation  l»y  means  of  rolls, 
j  I  found  great  trouble  in  dipping  my  sheets 
of  wax.    One  Thursday  evening  l.was  at 
I  work  at  it,  and  it  didn't  succeed  to  suit  me, 
I  so  I  jiuslipd  my  experiments  on  until  after 
dark,  and  it  came  prayer-meeting  time. 

••  You  will  miss  the  prayer  -  meeting. 
Amos,  if  you  don't  mind,"  suggested  my 
wife.  But  as  the  hour  came  I  was  just  be- 
ginning to  get  the  hang  of  it,  and  the  wax 
was  all  melted,  and  a  dauby  mess  it  was  too, 
so  I  thought  I  couldn't  stop  there,  and  have 
to  make  another  trial  of  it,  and  1  did  not  go. 
I  worked  until  ten  o'clock,  but  did  not  get 
any  nice  sheets,  and  went  to  bed  with  a 
painful  feeling,  and  a  regret  that  I  had 
missed  the  meeting  for  the  tirst  time  since 
my  conversion.  I  decided  then,  that  next 
time  the  prayer-meeting  was  to  be  the  im- 
portant matter,  and  my  work  or  experiments 
next  in  impoilance,  instead  of  tirst.  Years 
have  passed  since  then,  but  I  feel  just  the 
same  still  when  1  am  kept  away  from  these 
meetings. 

We  have  been  having  quite  a  dry  time 
here.  Our  wells  and  cisterns  were  needing 
rain.  The  Ohio  Fish  Comm'ss'oners  have  just 
notified  me  that  they  would  send  me  my 
carp  so  as  to  reach  here  JSIonday  evening. 
On  Saturday  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  little 
puddle  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  carp-pond, 
that  I  was  afraid  would  not  hold  my  fish 
safely,  began  to  deepen.  Just  before  meet- 
ing time  (our  weekly  prayer-meeting  for  the 
older  folks  is  between  two  aiul  three  o'clock 
on  Saturday  afternoon)  I  tiiought  1  would 
take  a  turn  down  to  the  pond,  and  see  how 
it  was  filling  up.  It  was  filling  uj)  beauti- 
fully; but  to  my  consternation  I  discovered 
!  a  leak  near  the  outlet.  I  had  just  time  be- 
fore me  to  get  a  little  pail  of  V»ran  and  stir  it 
in  the  water,  in  hopes  to  sto])  it,  but  it  did 
no  good.  It  needed  a  wheelbarrowful  of 
yellow  clay,  well  tramped  all  around  the 
curb  arranged  for  the  overflow.  If  I  stopped 
to  do  that  it  would  take  the  hour  for  prayer- 
meeting.  Former  experience  convinced  me 
that  my  only  safe  way  was  to  be  on  the  spot, 
and  direct  how  it  was   to  be  done,  or  it 
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would  probably  not  succeed  in  stopping  the 
water.  The  rain  was  already  slacking  up, 
and  there  was  not  a  bit  of  water  to  spare 
Probably  it  would  turn  around  and  freeze 
l)efore  night,  and  this  would  be  the  last 
chance  of  getting  the  carp-pond  tilled  this 
winter,  for  we  do  not  often  have  such  warm 
weather  many  hours  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. Prayer  -  meeting  or  the  carp  -  pond? 
Former  regrets  loomed  up  in  the  shadowy 
past,  warning  me  that  my  enjoyment  with 
the  carp-pond  and  all  these  other  things 
would  be  greatly  spoiled  if  [  omitted  the 
prayer-meeting.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  out 
of  town,  and  of  course  could  not  attend  the 
meeting.  Brother  Ryder  told  me  when  I  got 
back  that  lie  missed  me  greatly.  Perhaps  I 
should  be  needed  this  afternoon.  I  did  not 
remain  xmdecided  long.  The  water  would 
have  to  run  ;  and  if  it  washed  out  a  bigger 
place,  and  tore  the  bank  down,  I  could  go  to 
work  and  fix  it  up  witli  a  clear  conscience, 
feeling  that  I  had  God  on  my  side,  any  way. 
I  went  to  meeting.  As  it  was  a  rainy  day 
there  were  but  few  present.  During  the 
meeting  a  point  came  up  where  1  was  espe- 
cially qualified  to  put  in  a  cheering  word. 
The  "hour  soon  passed,  and  I  grasped  my  hat 
from  its  accustomed  hook  and  sped  home- 
ward for  the  carp-pond.  Do  you  know  how 
much  it  is  worth  in  this  world  to  have  a 
clear  conscience?  How  bright  and  vigorous 
I  feel  for  business  when  meeting  is  out! 
Every  paving-stone  under  my  feet  seemed 
solid  and  good.  I  found  the  boy  in  the  tin- 
shop,  whom  I  knew  would  go  to  work  cheer- 
fully, and  help  me  fix  the  pond.  He  got  a 
wheelbarrow  and  shovel,  and  followed  me 
as  I  hastily  led  the  way.  He  had  his  rubber 
boots  on  already,  and  the  water  was  not  so 
deep  but  that  he  could  get  right  in  wliere 
the  leak  was,  and  drop  tlie  barrelf  ul  of  yel- 
low clay  right  around  the  spot.  For  a  time 
it  didn't  seem  to  do  any  good:  but  finally, 
with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  he  managed  to  ram 
the  clay  right  home  to  the  spot  where  the 
water  vi'as  escaping ;  and  as  the  leaky  spot 
Avas  entirely  stopped  he  ejaculated,  in  his 
pleasant  German  accent,  "  1  got  him,  Mr. 
Root!"  Sunday  morning  I  was  rejoiced  to 
see  my  pond  well  filled  up  with  a  depth  of 
water  amply  sufficient  to  winter  the  carp, 
and  no  leakage. 

Now,  friends,  I  have  not  written  this  be- 
cause 1  want  you  all  to  do  just  as  I  do  in  re- 
gard to  attending  prayer-meeting.  I  think 
it  is  better  for  me  to  attend— better  in  every 
way.  Before  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the 
young  people  brought  out  another  great 
truth.  A  great  many  spoke  of  having  had 
regrets  in  going  home  from  these  meetings, 
because  they  did  not  take  any  part ;  so  it 
would  seem  that  God  wislies  us  to  have 
sometliing  to  say,  or  take  part  in  some  way 
in  these  meetings,  or  the  blessing  does  not 
follow.  As  I  have  foryearsbeen  in  the  hab- 
it of  taking  part  in  some  way  in  such  meet- 
ings, I  have  never  had  occasion  for  such  re- 
grets, but  have  always  been  encoui-aged, 
cheered,  and  my  conscience  lightened  by  a 
regular  attendance.  The  point  I  wish  to 
get  at  is  not  that  you  should  attend  meet- 
nigs,  or  take  part,  but  that  you  should  en- 
deavor to  so  shape  your  life  that  there  may 


be  as  few  regrets  as  possible.  When  you 
commit  downright  flagrant  sins,  the  regret 
takes  the  shape  of  remorse  ;  and  well  can  I 
remember  that  it  was  the  thought  of  this  re- 
morse that  held  me  back  when  nothing  else 
would.  How  much  is  a  clear  conscience 
worth  ?  How  much  difference  does  it  make 
to  a  man  when  he  starts  out  in  the  morning, 
whether  he  goes  with  a  glad,  happy  alacrity, 
I  or  whether  he  starts  out  with  a  dull,  heavy 
I  remorse  gnawing  at  his  heart-strings,  rm- 
I  bittering  every  thing  and  everybody  V  You 
I  see,  1  know  something  about  it,  friends. 
When  I  first  open  my  eyes  in  the  morning, 
almost  my  first  thought  is, '"  What  was  on 
I  my  mind  when  1  went  to  sleep  last  night  ?  " 
Was  there  any  great  load  of  regret  and  re- 
I  morse  and  sorrow,  or  was  it  with  a  happy, 
I  confiding  trust  in  Him  who  is  in  all  and  over 
all,  that  1  closed  my  eyes  in  sleep  V  and 
memory  soon  begins  to  go  back  and  pick  up 
the  details.  It  does  not  do,  however,  for  me 
to  lie  in  bed  long  with  such  thoughts;  be- 
cause if  I  do  not  stir  myself,  and  get  hold  of 
the  business  that  needsme,  I  shall,  in  a  very 
few  moments,  begin  to  remember  the  regi;et's 
that  followed  for  not  having  got  up  earlier, 
and  so  it  is  all  through  life.  These  regrets 
loom  up  as  signals,  or  red  lights,  as  it  were ; 
they  seem  to  say, ''  Look  here  !"  and.  "•  here 
is  where  you  stranded  once  before,  and  had 
much  trouble  and  misery  before  you  got  out 
into  the  clear  and  t)pen  sea  agani."  Look 
out ;  be  careful ;  do  not  push  ahead  until 
you  are  sure  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Hold  on  a  little.  You  claim  to  be  trusting 
in  God,  and  looking  to  him  for  guidance, 
and  he  has  marked  out  your  way,  almost,  by 
setting  up  these  signals  to  tell  you  where 
you  ought  not  to  go ;  and  when  you  man- 
age so  as  to  keep  clear  from  all  the  pitfalls 
that  past  experience  has  taught  you  to  avoid, 
you  are  pretty  near  if  not  quite  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  path. 

As  a  rule,  regrets  follow  when  we  have 
been  too  severe,  when  we  have  lacked  chari- 
ty, when  we  have  spoken  harshly,  or  insist- 
ed on  what  we  deemed  our  rights ;"  and  there- 
fore one  might  say  that  these  regrets  would 
lead  a  man  to  go  through  life  letting  every- 
body have  his  own  way,  taking  the  non-re- 
sistance doctrine,  as  it  has  bf  en  sometimes 
termed.  1  iuwe  not  found  this  so.  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  a  case  where  a  man  had,  I  felt 
sure,  told  me  great  falsehoods  and  done  me 
great  wrong.  Re  was  a  professor  of  religion. 
I  paid  him  a  visit,  and  told  him  honestly  the 
facts  as  they  stood  before  me.  He  denied 
everything;  and  rather  than  stir  up  a  big 
fuss,  I  listened  to  his  false  statements  witli- 
out  contradicting  him.  I  did  this,  because 
in  so  many  former  cases  1  have  repenti  d  of 
my  harshness  and  severity.  To  my  great 
surprise.  1  found  that  my  conscience  was 
not  easy  after  leaving  him.  It  was  almost  a 
new  experience  to  me  to  feel  regret  that  I 
had  not  1  eeii  more  decided  and  outspoken. 
The  nearer  I  got  home  the  more  this  feeling 
increased,  until  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice  were 
saAing  within  me, ''  Shame,  shame  on  you.  a 
Christian,  to  stand  quietly  by  and  let  a  bad 
man  think  his  thin  falsehoods  have  passed  as 
genuine  coin.''  The  tliought  finally  became 
so  tormenting  that  I  turned  aboufstraight- 
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way,  went  back,  and  stood  before  his  face, 
and  mildly  but  firmly  told  him  just  how  I 
felt  abaut  it.  and  that  I  vvcis  satished  he  had 
deceived  me,  and  unless  he  confessed  the 
truth  I  would  take  measures  to  make  him  do 
so.  He  cowad  down  before  me,  and  owned 
up.  Perhaps  I  should  add,  that  intemper- 
ance was  a  factor  in  the  case.  I  was  sur- 
prised asain  when  I  went  home  with  a  light 
heart.  In  fact,  I  felt  like  singing  praises  to 
God,  who  had  so  plainly  indicated  to  me  my 
duty  in  this  matter,  anil  it  was  indicated  by 
these  regrets.  Since  then,  after  I  have  evad- 
ed some  unpleasant  duty  in  a  sort  of  cow- 
ardly way,  I  have  sometimes  experienced  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  after  doing  duty,  and  I  felt 
happy  abaut  it,  even  though  the  duty  in- 
vovled  giving  great  pain  to  s  >mebody,  provid- 
ing it  was  done  with  the  view  of  bringing 
better  feelings  in  the  end.  I  believe  man- 
kind err,  as  a  rule,  in  too  little  charity  in- 
stead of  too  much,  as  I  have  said  before ; 
but  it  is  a  cheering  tliought,  that  these  re- 
grets that  God  sends  will  instruct  and  teach 
us,  in  the  language  of  tlie  text,  when  we  are 
letting  things  go  too  easily,  as  well  as  the 
reverse. 

Who  has  not  felt  what  a  glorious  thing  it 
is  to  be  able  to  choose  that  golden  mean  be- 
tween letting  things  run  along  in  a  slip-shod 
sort  of  way,  and  "the  other  extreme  of  mak- 
ing a  great  fuss  about  every  small  matter? 
One  who  goes  through  the  world  accomplish- 
ing very  much  must  choose  carefully  be- 
tween these  two  extremes;  and  what  can 
guide  us  better  than  God's  voice  V  And  does 
not  this  voice  come  in  the  shape  of  these  re- 
grets I  liave  spoken  of  V  Those  who  are 
seeking  to  m?ike  God  a  partner  in  all  the  du- 
ties of  life  will  be  looking  to  him  constantly 
for  guidance  and  instruction.  We  push 
ahead  in  what  seems  to  ns  to  be  tlie  right 
course  ;  then  we  stop  and  listen,  as  it  were. 
The  feeling  may  be,  ••  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant ;  "  or  it  may  be,  •'  Wait 
a  little,  my  child  ;  do  not  go  any"further  just 
now;"  or,  the  circumstances  maybe  such 
that  tlie  feeling  will  be,  "  You  are  doing 
Avell,  but  you  must  not  falter  a  moment 
here  ;  push  on,  and  hold  the  advantage  you 
have  got.  Fear  not ;  I  will  guide  thee  with 
mine- eye."' 

Dear  friends,  it  seems  to  me  we  can  not, 
any  of  us,  make  any  very  great  mistake  when 
our  attitude  is  one  of  an  obedient  pupil 
keeping  his  eyes  toward  the  master,  ready 
to  go  or  stand  still,  or  to  turn  about  or  go  to 
the  right  or  the  left.  Is  it  not  a  glorious 
thought,  that  this  guidance  we  may  all  have, 
and  that,  no  matter  haw  poor  and  weak  we 
may  be,  if  we  have  this  obedient  spirit,  we 
may  be  sure  the  result  is  eventually  heaven- 
ward, and  that  the  goal  we  shall  surely 
reach  is  life  eternal? 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  I  do  not  mean 
by  regrets,  giving  away  to  our  emotions.  A 
child  may  need  punishing  for  his  own  good. 
No  true  parent  can  punish  his  child  without 
feeling  badly  about  it.  It  is  a  great  cross 
for  him,  and  he  may  feel  badly  about  it  for 
some  time  afterward  ;  but  I  tliink  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  saying  that,  when  he  has  de- 
liberately and  calmly  thought  of  the  matter, 
instead  of  regret  that  he  did  his  duty,  there 


will  be  a  feeling  of  peace  and  happiness  that 
he  could  not  have  had,  had  he  let  his  emo- 
tions stand  in  the  way  of  doing  this  work 
that  needed  to  be.  Many  people  are  moved 
to  give  traveling  beggars  or  tramps  a  meal  of 
victuals,  or  some  old  clothing,  because  the 
story  they  told  appealed  to  their  emotions; 
and  they  would  rather  give  something  than 
to  refuse,  when  past  experience  and  reason 
might  decide,  that  to  refuse  would  be  the 
right  and  proper  thing,  wliile  emotions  and 
feelings  would  say  something  like  this:  '•Well, 
I  would  rather  lose  25  cents  than  to  see  the 
l)oor  fellow  go  away  looking  so  pitiful."  I 
do  not  mean,  in  the  above  illustration,  to 
decide  that  it  is  always  wrong  to  give  to 
those  who  come  begging  at  our  doors,  for 
each  individual  must  decide  this  matter  for 
himself. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  our  emotions  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  voice  of  conscience. 
Tiie  Sundaij- School  TinViA  said  recently,  that 
were  a  good  deal  of  the  talk  about '"'  doing 
good  "  changed  to  doing  your  dutt/,  it  would 
be  much  better  for  all  parties,  and  I  think 
they  are  striking  at  a  great  truth.  Do  your 
duty,  whether  you  feel  like  it  or  not;  and 
sooner  or  later  you  will  feel  God's  approving 
voice.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  very  often 
experiences  regrets  for  having  done  his  dutv, 
and  the  duties  of  each  hour  are  generally 
made  plain  as  we  go  along,  if  we  follow  the 
light  that  is -given  us. 

T  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way 
which  thou  Shalt  go:  I  will  g-uide  thee  with  mine 
eye. 


]^EP0^¥^  DlgC0U^^6IAI6. 


V   PLEASANT  ASSESSMENT  Or  DAMAGES. 

for  damages,  I  told  you  I  would  not  ask  any, 
although  I  lost  four  or  five  days'  honej'-flow, 
but  I  have  lost  manj-  times  more  than  that 
since,  by  not  having  the  flow.  I  had  i:! 
stands,  spring  count.  I  increased  this  sum- 
mer to  24;  extracted  about  180  lbs.  honey;  have 
doubled  back  to  21,  and  expect  to  double  back  still 
further,  as  I  am  not  able  to  feed  all  up,  and  don't 
think  it  advisable,  as  the  pasture  gives  out  too 
soon.  Poplar,  linden,  sumac,  and  other  honey- 
bearing  trees  are  all  gone  from  our  forests;  in  fact. 
our  forests  are  all  gone.  1  have  fed  about  150  lbs. 
granulated  sugar  this  fall;  have  fed  f  1.50  worth  of 
sugar  for  every  7.5  cents'  worth  of  honey  received. 

I  have  aPelham  milll  should  like  to  sell;  would 
like  to  sell  15  stands  of  bees.  I  have  W  or  40  lbs.  of 
beeswa.x'  to  sell.  1  am  too  poor  to  advertise.  I  will 
ship  all  to  you,  if  you  will  dispose  of  it.  I  have  also 
24  chaff  hives;  would  sell  Ifi  or  18  of  them  if  I  could; 
I  never  felt  so  poor  in  my  life. 

John  H.  Daniel. 
("umberlaiid,  Guei-nsey  Co.,  O.,  Nov.  5, 1884. 
Many  thanks,  friend  I).,  for  letting  us  oft' 
so  easily  on  the  delay.  It  is  a  little  amusing 
to  hear  you  tell  about  lu)vv  nmch  honey  you 
lost  because  it  didn't  come.  I  guess  there  is 
a  good  lot  of  ns  who  h  ive  been  in  that  same 
hx  a  good  many  times.  In  regard  to  the 
forests  being  gone,  I  do  not  see  any  other 
remedy  than  to  set  to  work  and  plant  some 
more  trees.  I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  sell 
out,  friend  D.    May  be  another  season  your 
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stock  in  trade  will  be  found  to  be  exactly 
what  you  need.  One  has  to  have  a  little  ex- 
pHiience  in  these  matters  before  he  learns  not 
to  be  upset  by  a  bad  season  now  and  then. 
'J'he  beeswax  "is  as  good  as  cash  to  us  any 
time,  but  probably  it  will  bs  worth  more 
toward  the  honey  season.  In  the  fall  is  a 
bad  time  to  sell  beeswax.  The  other  goods 
you  mention,  I  presume  some  of  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  take  of  you.  if  you  really 
think  best  to  sell  out. 

CONVENTION    NOTICES. 

INTERNATIONAL     nKE  -  KKEPEIIS'     CONVENTION    AT 

THE  WOIU.D'S   EXPOSITION,    NEW   ORLEANS, 

FEBRrAUy  24,  ~r>,   AND  26,   l^S'). 

It  is  pi'oposcd  to  hold  an  liitertiiitional  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Congress  on  the  Exposition  Grounds  during 
the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  ot  February,  1X8.5.  An  inter- 
estine-  programme  of  subjects  will  be  presented  and 
discussed,  of  importance  to  every  beekeeper  in 
America.  The  disposition  of  our  honey  product, 
with  a  view  to  secure  better  prices,  will  be  fully 
considered.  Atthesaun'  time  there  will  be  an  ex- 
hibit of  bees  and  ai)i;iriaii  suiijilies.  Fuller  particu- 
lars will  be  given  hereafter.  At  the  time  selected, 
the  Exposition  will  be  at  its  best,  and  excursion 
rates  low.  The  bee-keepers  of  our  country  should 
lay  aside  business  for  a  week  or  two,  arid  make 
every  exertion  to  attend  this  convention.  Come 
prepared  with  facts  and  statistics,  and  ideas  arrang- 
ed, to  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 

Dfi.  N.  p.  Aleen,  Smith's  Grove,  Kv. 

W.  Williamson.  Lexinjiton.  Kv. 

Dk.  O.  M.  Blanton,  Greenville,  Miss. 

P.  I-.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 

•ludjre  W.  H.  Andrews,  McKinney.Tex. 

W.  S.  Hart,  New  Smyrna,  Florida. 

S.  C.  BOYLSTON,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  Augusta,  Ga. 

H.  C.  Austin,  Austin's  Springs,  Tenn. 

11.  C.  Taylor,  Wilmington.  N.  C. 

J.  W^.  Porter,  Charlottesville.  V... 

S.  Valentine,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

With  the  above,  comes  the  following  letter 
from  our  friend  Dr.  Brown: 

I  herewith  inclose  you  a  call  for  an  International 
Bee-Keepers'  ConventioiL  After  an  extensive  coi-- 
respondence  these  dates  have  been  selected  as  the 
best  suiting  the  majority  of  the  beekeepers.  The 
Exposition  otters  a  large  hall  for  the  meeting-,  and 
space  for  exhibits,  free  of  charge.  Hates  of  board, 
and  quarters  for  bee-keepers  attending  the  conven- 
tion, will  be  announced  through  the  journals  as  soon 
as  practicable.  Kttorts  arc  being- made  to  have  all 
apiarian  exhibits  withheld  until  the  time  of  the 
meeting.  Judging  from  your  deep  interest  in 
apiarian  progress,  and  the  interest  you  feel  in  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  honey-producers  of 
our  country,  1  have  reason  to  belie\  c  that  you  will 
use  your  journal  to  give  the  call  a  wide  circulation, 
and  that  you  will  throw  the  weight  of  your  influence 
to  promote  its  success.  Go  yourself  and  take  your 
wife  with  you.  and  persuade  all  your  friends  to  go. 
The  money  spent  in  the  trip  will  be  well  spent. 
You  can  look  in  the  face,  and  talk  to  your  bee- 
keeping brethren;  take  in  the  sights:  see  the  ex- 
hibits of  many  foreign  countries;  gathernew  ideas; 
improve  in  mental  and  physical  vigor  by  change  of 
scenes,  and  then  return  to  your  home  a  better  man. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Dec.  9, 1884.  J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  above  lime 
will  suit  me  as  well  as  any,  and  I  heartily 
seco'.id  friend  Brown's  remarks.  Of  course, 
every  one  knows  best  whether  or  not  he 
ought  to  take  the  time  and  money  for  such  a 
visit ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  meeting 
promises  to  be  such  a  one  as  the  world  never 
saw  before,  and  that  we  are  in  duty  bound, 
all  of  us  who  cau  consistently,  to  be  on  hand. 
I  will  endeavor  to  be  present  on  all  the  days 
mentioned,  and  GleaninctS  will  be  glad  to 
lend  its  influence  to  make  the  meeting  a 
pleasant  and  protital>le  one. 
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Our  offer  of  sections  at  an  even  84.00,  in  lots  ot 
10,003,  will  be  extended  to  Jan.  1, 188r>.  We  are  not 
yet  very  badly  crowded. 

DBCLINE  IN  tin   PL.\TE. 

We  ha^  e  recently  made  arrangements  for  getting 
separator  tin  so  that  we  can  reduce  the  price  of 
separators  to  $1..50  per  hundred,  or  $13..'j0  per  thou- 
sand. There  is  quite  a  decline  in  the  price  of  wire 
nails  also. 

SEED  OF  THE   PYRETIIRUM. 

We  have  secured  seed  of  the  genuine  pyrethrum, 
the  kind  that  produces  the  insect  powder,  and,  sin- 
gular enough,  bees  gather  honey  from  it— at  least 
to  some  extent.    We  can  mail  you  a  paper  for  10  cts. 


WATERBURY   WATCHES  TO   CANADA  BY  MAIL. 

Will  our  friends  across  the  line  please  bear  in 
mind  that  the  postal  authorities  refuse  to  take 
watches  by  mail,  on  account  of  the  duty?  We  do 
not  know  of  any  way  you  can  g(^.  the  premium 
watches,  unless  they  are  sent  by  express. 


THE    bee-keeper's    shop  and   APIARY    CO.MBINED. 

AVE  arc  sorry  to  say,  our  cngravci-s  wore  just  a 
little  too  late  in  getting  out  a  couple  of  pictures,  one 
representing  a  bee-keeper's  apiary  in  the  rear  of  his 
shop,  and  the  other  showing  the  shop  itself,  front 
view,  with  hives,  etc..  arranged  just  about  as  they 
would  need  to  be  on  the  approach  of  swarming  time. 
The  illustration  also  shows  how  to  build  such  a 
small  shop,  the  ai-rangement  of  the  signs  over  the 
door,  etc.  —such  a  work-shop  as  every  town  in  our 
land  ought  to  furnish,  where  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
neighborhood  could  always  go  and  get  a  nice  hive 
completely  rigged,  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue. 

DECLINE  IN    PRICES. 

There  are  many  important  reductions  in  the  price 
of  many  of  the  commodities  used  by  bee-keepers. 
Thus,  wire  nails  are  reduced  one-fourth  .n  value. 
A  copy  of  our  latest  price  list  will  give  you  full  par- 
ticulars. By  the  way,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say 
that  our  price  list  now  comes  out  in  a  new  dress, 
with  a  cut  on  the  co\er  that  cost  of  itself  about 
$75.00.  The  list  is  being  mailed  as  fast  as  we  can 
get  at  it  to  our  200,0.X)  list  of  bee-keepers  of  the 
world :  and  if  the  clerks  do  not  get  to  you  as  soon  as 
you  would  like  one,  just  say  on  a  card,  "  Send  price 
list."  In  f.ict,  we  have  several  girls  now  without 
vei-y  much  to  do,  and  they  would  jump  at  the 
chance  of  sending  you  as  numy  as  j-ou  can  dispose 
of  among  your  neighbors,  or  anybody  who  wants 
one.  Do  not  be  backward  about  telling  how  many 
you  think  you  can  distribute, 
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THE  CONVENTION  AT  LANSING,  MICH. 

It  is  now  Dec.  12,  and  I  have  just  returned  from 
the  convention  at  Lansing-.  We  have  had  a  won- 
derfully pleasant  time  there;  in  fact,  I  did  not 
know  before  that  a  convention  could  be  so  friendlj- 
and  so  pleasant  in  every  way.  Prof.  Cook,  with  his 
wonderful  fund  of  kindness  and  good  will  to  every- 
body, seemed,  as  usual,  overflowing-  with  honest 
zeal  for  the  cause,  and  I  suspect  that  his  genial 
good  nature  is  catching,  and  that  some  of  the  young 
friends  who  have  been  growing  up  under  his  tute- 
lage have  got  a  good  deal  of  his  spirit,  and  that  it  is 
going  to  be  scattered  far  and  wide,  not  only 
throughout  Michigan,  but  all  over  our  land.  In  our 
ne.ict  number  T  will  tell  you  something  about  what 
was  accomplished  up  there. 

SECTIONS  DOVETAII>ED  AI.I-  AROUND. 

On  getting  home  from  the  convention,  I  found 
Mr.  Gray  had  finished  a  machine,  partly  automatic, 
to  saw  out  the  pieces  for  dovetailing  sections,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  machine  of  itself  sandpapers  each 
piece  as  it  loaves  the  saw.  The  pieces  are  sawed 
from  bolts  only  4>4  inches  long.  This  enables  us  to 
use  all  the  odds  and  ends  that  come  from  the  planks 
in  cutting- up  the  one-piece  sections;  and  with  the 
nice  basswood  we  are  using  now,  the  product  of  the 
machine  is  pretty  nearly  equal  to  the  white-poplar 
sections  made  by  friend  Manum.  These  sections 
will  be  furnished  for  an  even  dollar  added  to  the 
price  of  one-piece  sections.  Quite  a  few  of  our 
custorners  prefer  these,  because  by  making  them  a 
little  thicker,  and  having  the  dovetails  driven  to- 
gether hard,  we  get  a  section  so  stout  it  may  be 
thrown  about  the  room,  without  bi-eaking.  Sam- 
ples free  on  application. 


A  BOOK  ON   CARP  CULTURE. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  I  would  say  there  is 
no  recant  work  on  carp  culture.  The  most  compre- 
hensive and  latest  (1SS2)  I  can  find  is  a  book  by  Geo. 
Finlcy,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  price  is  $1.00;  an^ 
for  a  book  of  only  UJ  pages,  paper  covers,  it  seems 
to  me  rather  high.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
indeed  to  have  a  book  with  illustrations— something 
like  our  books  on  bee  culture,  for  instance;  and 
with  the  interest  there  is  on  the  subject,  I  feel  sure 
a  good  large  book,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  full 
of  pictures,  might  be  furnished  for  a  dollar.  1  have 
written  to  Mr.  finley;  but  althoUgh  he  has  are- 
vised  and  enlarged  eJition  in  contemplation,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  prospect  of  his  getting  at 
it  very  soon.  We  can  mail  the  above  book  from  this 
office,  if  you  desire,  on  receipt  of  Sil.OJ.  Valuable 
articles  are  to  be  found  almost  every  month  on  the 
subject  in  the  0?uV)  Farm ^l■,  and  other  agricultural 
papers  are  noticing  it  a  good  deal. 


them  just  as  well  as  not,  and  we  can  do  them  by 
daylight,  when  we  are  not  crowded.  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  want  odd-sized  things  ne.xt  year,  let  us  hear 
from  you,  and  we  will  do  almost  any  thing  to  get 
you  to  have  them  made  now  instead  of  in  April, 
May,  and  June.  Tell  us  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
give  you  a  low  estimate. 

FORNCKOOK.S    PATENT. 

At  the  convention  at  Lansing,  Mr.  Fornerook 
scattered  large  numbers  of  circulars  (without  date), 
containing  the  following  notice: 

READ  THIS! 

A  woi-(l  of  explanation  in  regard  to  the  infringement  suit  on 
tlie  One-Piece  Section,  we  deem  necessary  at  this  time.  1  com- 
menced suit  against  A.  I.  Root  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Noi  thei-n  District  of  Ohio,  St»nley  Matthews 
presiding.  He  decided  that  th«  patent  was  void  for  want  of 
noveltv.  I  have  taken  an  appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington,  which  will  decide  the  cose,  and  the  decision 
will  be  final.  If  it  goes  against  me  1  will  submit,  but  if  in  my 
favor,  I  will  expect  all  who  have  infringed  will  pay  me 
damages  from  date  of  patent. 

Some  unprincipled  paities  are  advertising  that  the  Courts 
have  decided  that  the  patent  is  void,  which  is  not  the  case,  as 
it  is  before  the  United  States  Court  at  Washinglon,  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  When  the  Court  gives  its  opinion  it  will  be  linal. 
and  until  it  does,  any  one  infringing  will  be  liable  for  dam- 
ages, if  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  patent. 
Respectfully  Yours,  James  FOR.scr.ooK. 

I  mailed  one  of  these  to  Gen.  M.  D.  Leggett,  e.\- 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  who,  I  presume  most  of 
our  friends  know,  is  as  good  authority  on  such 
matters  as  we  have  in  the  world.  I  asked  him  to 
give  me  a  reply  that  I  could  publish.    Here  it  is: 

A.  I.  Root , Esq.,  Dear  .Sir;— James  Fornerook  has 
not  taken  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Court 
here  against  him.  If  he  does  take  an  appeal  here- 
after it  will  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  enabled 
to  bulldoze  the  market. 

The  decision  here  was  rendered  by  Justice  Mat- 
thews, of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  no 
judge  on  the  Supreme  Bench  is  more  liberal  towai-d 
patentees  than  Justice  Matthews  is. 

There  is  certainly  no  probability,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  possibility,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ever  reversing  the  decision  made  by  Justice  Mat- 
thews here.  To  use  the  threat  of  appeal  against 
purchasers  of  your  honey-box  blanks  is  an  outrage 
which  I  am  sure  your  customers  will  iiot  encouragt^ 
by  purchasing  from  Fornerook.  Judge  Matthews 
decided  that  Forncrook's  alleged  invention  was 
fully  anticipated  bv  previous  manufactures,  and 
also  by  patent  No.  1.57,473,  granted  to  Hutchins,  De- 
cember 8, 1874;  and  no  h  nest  and  intelligent  man 
can  ever  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that,  if 
Fornerook  ever  takes  an  appeal,  it  will  be  only  to 
hold  the  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  long  as  he 
can;  but  he  will  be  certain  to  withdraw  it,  and  pay 
his  costs  before  date  of  hearing. 

Very  Respectfully,  etc.,  M.  I).  Leogett. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Dec.  13, 1881. 


odd-sizeij  sections. 
liAST  season,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  season, 
there  have  been  times  when  we  were  obliged  to  say, 
"It  will  be  impossible  to  stop  our  machinery  on 
regular  goods,  and  re-adjust  it  for  50)  or  1000  pieces 
of  something  irregular."  You  may  say,  "  Why  not 
have  an  e.vtra  machine  for  odd  sizes?"  Well,  we  do 
have;  but  the  orders  for  regular  goods  were  such 
that  orders  for  goods  made  on  these  machines  could 
not  be  tilled,  though  both  machines  were  running 
night  and  day  for  se\-eral  weeks,  not  to  say  months, 
at  a  tremendous  additional  expense  for  insurance 
on  account  of  night  work.  Well,  if  you  would  send 
in  your  orders  for  odd-sized  things  now,  we  could  do 


WHAT  to  do  when   YOUR  CREDIT   IS  QUESTIONED. 

Why,  behave  yourself  like  a  gentleman,  as  you 
ought  to  under  all  other  circumstances;  in  fact,  I 
think  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  man 
needs  to  be  gentlemanly  and  Christian-like  so  much 
as  when  something  comes  up  to  touch  upon  or  ques- 
tion his  responsibility  as  a  man.  Many  young  men 
foolishly  injure  their  standing  by  getting  out  of 
temper  when  some  one  makes  careful  inquiries  in 
regard  to  their  responsibility,  before  granting  the 
wished  for  credit.  Every  good  .sound  l)usiuess  man 
is  at  all  times  willing  to  have  his  affairs  looked  into, 
and  his  commercial  standing  carefully  e.vamined. 
He  is  i-eady,  so  to  speak,  at  any  time  to  open  his  ac- 
count-books to  any  one  who  may  care  to  see  them ; 
that  is,  after  he  has  asked  them  for  a  credit  or  an 
e.vtension  of  time.  Any  man  who  refuses  to  do  this, 
or  who  gets  indignant,  and  declines  to  tell  how  he  is 
situated,  forfeits  his  right  to  be  trusted.  Our  best 
firms,  in  ordering  goods  from  strangers,  usually  give 
reference  without  being  asked  for  it,  or  refer  to 
Bradstreet.    Very  often  they  say,  "  I  will  remit  on 
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receipt  of  goods,  if  that  will  be  satisfactory;  if- not, 
send  estimate,  and  I  will  cheerfully  remit  before 
the  goods  are  shipped."  As  a  rule,  I  should  say  it 
would  1  !  unwise  to  trust  anj-  man  who  "gets  upon 
his  ear  "  when  you  ask  him  to  give  reference,  or 
make  a  simple  statement  of  what  he  is  worth,  and 
what  his  liabilities  arc. 

THE  SUND.4Y-SCHOOL  TIMES. 

Thehe  may  be  other  periodicals  in  the  world, 
teaching  purity  of  life,  uprightness  of  conduct,  and 
progress  everywhere  in  its  best  and  truest  sense, 
as  the  Sunday-School  Times  docs,  but  I  have  not 
found  them.  No  matter  what  your  political  views 
may  be,  the  Sunday  -  School  Times  will  not  run 
against  them,  nor  prove  offensive  to  you,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  religious  denominations;  but 
for  all  that,  it  teaches  most  vehemently,  on  every 
pzge  and  in  every  line,  godliness  and  righteousness. 


I  It  seems  to  recognize  that  its  ability  to  do  good  is 
I  greatly  dependent  on  the  wisdom  in  which  it  han- 
,  dies  the  difficult  problems  of  the  day;  and  while  it 
!  is  fearless  and  unsparing  in  rebuking  sin  every- 
where, it  at  the  same  time  recognizes  that  to  be 
i  human  is  to  be  sinful,  and  therefore  a  loving  charity 
and  kindness  seems  to  pervade  and  shine  forth  from 
i  its  pages  everywhere.    Its  pages  maj-  not  be  so  at- 
tractive to  the  average  youth,  especially  on  flrst  ac- 
quaintance, as  many  other  publications  that  are 
less  scrupulous  as  to  what  they  teach ;  but  if  the  pa- 
per is  read  in  the  family,  only  a  little  by  its  differ- 
ent members,  good  can  not  fail  to  be  the  result;  and 
by  a  little  painstaking  I  think  these  younger  ones 
can  be  taught  to  love  purity  and  truth   and   right- 
eousness.   The  price  is  1^2.00  a  year;  but  by  taking 
j  a  large  number  of  copies,  and  remailing  them  from 
our  office,  we  can  send  it  to  you  for  an  even  f  1.25. 
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